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OW  THAT  THE  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  AMERICAN  HORTICULTURE 

is  completed,  it  is  due  the  reader  that  some  iuformation  be  given  him 
of  the  methods  by  which  it  has  been  made  and  of  the  resoux-ces  that 
have  been  at  command.  It  is  due  to  the  Editor  that  he  be  allowed  to 
state  his  own  point  of  view  in  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  work. 
These  remarks  are  made  in  no  feeling  of  personal  pride,  for  the  writer 
is  keenly  aware  of  the  many  shortcomings  of  the  book;  but  they  may 
acquaint  the  reader  with  some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  such  work 

is  attended,  and  they  may  be  suggestive  to  those  who  may  desire  to  prosecute  similar 

studies. 
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/.    THE  PROJECT 


The  most  difficult  part  of  the  making  of  a  cyclopedia  is  to  project  it.  Its  scope 
and  point  of  view  must  be  detei-mined  before  a  stroke  of  actual  work  is  done.  This 
much  done,  the  remainder  is  labor  rather  than  difficulty.  The  lay-out  of  the  enter- 
prise cannot  be  made  in  a  day.  It  is  a  matter  of  slow  growth.  One  must  have  a 
mental  picture  of  the  entire  field  and  must  calculate  the  resources.  The  plan  once 
perfected,  it  remains  only  to  work  out  detail  after  detail,  taking  up  the  tasks  as  they 
come,  not  caring  nor  even  daring  to  look  forward  to  the  work  that  piles  mountain  high 
farther  down  the  alphabet. 

So  far  as  the  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture  is  concerned,  the  Editor  had 
resolved  and  reviewed  the  enterprise  for  more  than  ten  years.  The  first  suggestion 
was  a  vague  idea  that  a  comprehensive  work  was  needed.  There  were  several  hundred 
special  works  on  American  horticulture.  Some  subjects  were  well  worked ;  others 
were  untouched.  There  was  no  means  of  determining  the  extent  of  our  wealth  in 
cultivated  plants.  There  were  no  suggestions,  even,  as  to  what  that  wealth  might  be. 
No  survey  had  been  made.  Only  a  full  inventory  can  tell  us  whether  we  are  rich  or 
poor ;   it  gives  us  a  scale  by  which  to  measure  progress. 

The  first  tangible  result  of  this  desire  for  some  comprehensive  view  of  American 
horticulture  was  the  publication  of  "Annals  of  Horticulture  for  1889."  Some  years 
before  this  time  an  endeavor  had  been  made  to  interest  a  publisher  in  the  project, 
but  without  success.  This  annual  volume  was  designed  to  be  "a  witness  of  passing 
event?  and  a  record  of  progress."  Five  j-ears  these  annual  volumes  were  issued,  the 
last  one  containing  a  summary  sketch  of  horticulture  at  the  World's  Fair,  at  which 
was  made  the  greatest  single  effort  to  display  our  horticultural  achievements  and 
possibilities.  In  these  annual  volumes  all  the  new  plants  and  tools  and  movements 
of  the  year  were  intended  to  be  recorded.  Special  investigations  were  made  for 
some  of  the  volumes.  The  issue  for  1889  contained  a  list  of  all  the  kitchen-garden 
vegetables  sold  in  North  America  in  that  year ;  that  for  1891  contained  a  census 
of  all  the  native  plants  which  had  been  introduced  into  cultivation,  showing  that 
2,416  species  had  become  known  to  the  horticulturist  in  Europe  or  America,  although 
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many  of  these  probably  were  not  then  in  cultivation ;  that  for  1892  made  an  annotated 
inventory  of  the  varieties  of  apples  that  had  been  and  were  in  cultivation  in  North 
America,  showing  that  878  varieties  were  actually  offered  for  sale  by  American  nur- 
serymen in  that  year.  But  these  volumes  were  isolated;  they  picked  up  the  work 
piece  by  piece.  An  inventory  of  the  whole  field,  critically  and  laboriously  made,  was 
needed  before  mere  annals  of  yearly  progress  could  signify  much.  We  needed  to  know 
our  status;   thereafter  chronicles  would  have  a  meaning. 

From  1893,  attention  was  given  to  the  larger  and  comprehensive  effort.  A  gar- 
den herbarium  had  to  be  made,  for  there  was  none  in  the  country.  The  first  plant 
had  been  put  into  this  herbarium  in  1889  ;  it  was  a  mere  sprig  of  the  greenhouse 
shrub  Boronia  megasiigma.  There  are  difficulties  in  making  a  gai'den  herbarium  : 
there  are  no  professional  collectors  and  one  cannot  buy  specimens  ;  many  cultivated 
plants  are  too  valuable  to  allow  of  specimens  to  be  made.  This  herbarium  now  has 
more  than  12,000  mounted  specimens.  Although  small,  nevertheless  it  has  been  in- 
valuable. If  it  does  not  show  nearly  all  the  species,  it  shows  the  range  of  variation 
in  some,  and  thereby  suggests  what  may  take  place  in  all.  It  also  shows  what  is 
actually  cultivated  under  a  given  name,  whether  that  name  be  correct  or  not. 

Trial  excursions  were  made  into  the  evolution  of  various  perplexed  garden  plants. 
Some  of  these  essays  have  been  published.  Out  of  these  efforts  grew  the  volume, 
"Sketch  of  the  Evolution  of  Our  Native  Fruits."  The  study  of  garden  plants  is  a 
different  subject  from  the  study  of  wild  plants.  Mere  descriptions  are  often  of  little 
value.  The  plant  may  have  been  bred  away  from  the  description  within  a  decade. 
Specific  descriptions  of  many  of  the  common  garden  plants  do  not  exist  in  books  :  the 
plants  are  not  species  in  the  book  sense. 

American  horticultural  books  must  be  collected,  for  the  comprehensive  work,  if  it 
came,  must  contain  American  advice.  One  must  know  the  range  of  New  World  ex- 
perience and  the  occidental  point  of  view.  It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  many  Ameri- 
can writings  that  they  have  drawn  too  heavily  from  the  experience  of  the  Old  World. 
Once  this  was  necessary,  but  now  it  is  time  to  break  away.  Fifty  authors  have  wi-itten 
on  viticulture  in  America,  yet  scarcely  one  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  American  grape- 
growing.  Nearly  twenty  years  of  collecting  by  the  Editor  has  brought  together  the 
completest  library  of  American  horticultural  books. 

The  details  entering  into  any  comprehensive  cyclopedia  of  horticulture  are  astonish- 
ing in  number  and  variety.  Consider  some  of  the  items:  More  than  10,000  species  of 
plants  in  cultivation;  almost  every  important  species  phenomenally  variable,  sometimes 
running  into  thousands  of  forms;  every  species  requiring  its  own  soil  and  treatment, 
and  sometimes  even  minor  varieties  differing  in  these  requirements;  limitless  differences 
in  soils  and  climates  in  our  great  domain,  every  difference  modifying  the  plants  or  their 
requirements;  a  different  ideal  in  plant-growing  and  plant-breeding  in  the  mind  of 
every  good  plant-grower;  as  many  different  kinds  of  experience  as  there  are  men;  many 
of  these  men  not  facile  with  the  pen,  although  full  of  wholesome  fact  and  experience; 
the  species  described  in  books  which  deal  with  the  four  corners  of  the  earth;  very  few 
botanists  who  have  given  much  attention  to  the  domestic  flora. 

It  was  desired  that  the  Cyclopedia  be  new — brand-new  from  start  to  finish.  The 
illustrations  were  to  be  newly  made  ;  the  cultural  suggestions  written  directly  for  the 
occasion  from  American  experience,  and  often  presented  from  more  than  one  point  oi 
view ;  few  of  the  precedents  of  former  cyclopedias  to  be  followed ;  all  matters  to  be 
worked  up  by  experts  and  from  sources  as  nearly  as  possible  original.     Of  course  it 
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has  been  impossible  to  reach  the  ideals.  There  are  limitations  of  expense  and  time  as 
well  as  of  capability  :  for  it  is  jet  a  question  whether  our  new  country  is  ready  for  such 
a  laborious  work. 

In  America  there  has  been  but  one  cyclopedic  work  on  horticulture,  Henderson's 
"Handbook  of  Plants,"  1881;  second  edition,  1890.  This  is  in  one  volume.  The  most 
complete  similar  recent  work  in  the  English  language  is  Nicholson's  "Illustrated  Dic- 
tionary of  Gardening,"  four  volumes,  1884-87.  It  is  the  work  of  the  talented  ex-Curator 
of  the  Roj^al  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew,  England.  Mottet's  French  edition  of  Nicholson, 
five  volumes,  1892-99,  is  the  largest  modern  cyclopedia  of  horticulture,  and  the  only  one 
which  excels  in  size  the  present  American  venture.  Another  popular  English  work  in 
one  volume  is  Wright  &  Dewar's  revision  of  "Johnson's  Gardener's  Dictionary,"  1894. 
Another  recent  French  work,  also  in  one  volume,  is  Bois'  "Dictionnaire  d'  Horticulture," 
1893-99,  with  colored  pictures  printed  in  the  text.  In  German  is  Riimpler's  "Illus- 
triertes  Gartenbau-Lexikon,"  in  one  volume,  with  a  recent  new  edition;  also  Siebert  & 
Voss'  "Vilmorin's  Blumengartnere,"  one  volume  of  text  and  one  of  plates,  1896,  the 
most  critical  of  all  similar  works.  In  judging  the  American  work,  the  reader  must 
bear  in  mind  that  there  is  really  no  critical  horticultural -botanical  WTiting  in  this  coun- 
try back  of  the  present  decade.  The  present  Cyclopedia  reflects  the  imperfection  of  our 
literature  as  well  as  the  shortcomings  of  the  Editor. 

//.     TEE   OFFICE  DETAILS 

Before  the  actual  writing  was  begun,  other  cyclopedias  were  searched  for  sugges- 
tions of  subjects  to  be  inserted.  Also,  a  card  index  was  made  to  portraits  of  plants  in 
the  leading  horticultural  and  botanical  serials,  to  descriptions  of  plants  in  current  publi- 
cations, to  monographs,  and  to  the  names  of  leading  horticultural  varieties  in  some  of 
the  larger  groups.  This  card  index  grew  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  it  now 
comprises  about  35,000  cards. 

The  "trade  lists"  were  also  made.  These  lists  were  intended  to  affoi'd  a  record  of 
the  plants  actually  in  cultivation  in  North  America  north  of  Mexico.  Catalogues  of 
more  than  one  hundred  leading  seedsmen,  florists,  and  nurserymen  were  cut  up,  and  all 
the  information  respecting  the  various  genera  pasted  on  yellow  sheets  of  standard  letter- 
paper  size.  Thus,  on  one  sheet,  or  one  set  of  sheets,  would  be  all  the  entries  on  Abies, 
Bocconia,  Saxifraga,  and  the  like.  On  these  "trade  lists"  were  made  notes  respecting 
persons  who  are  skilled  in  the  culture  of  the  particular  plants,  together  with  extracts 
from  letters,  items  of  experience,  and  other  incidental  information.  The  name  of  the 
catalogue  from  which  the  cuttings  were  made  was  preserved,  in  order  that  doubtful 
questions  might  be  traced.  In  special  groups,  it  has  been  impossible  to  determine 
just  what  species  are  in  cultivation  because  they  are  not  all  recorded  in  printed  cata- 
logues and  they  are  known  chiefly  to  a  few  fanciers  or  collectors.  This  limitation  is 
particularly  apparent  in  orchids;  also  in  such  large  special  genera  as  Acacia  and  Eu- 
calyptus. In  such  cases  it  is  practically  impossible  to  make  complete  lists,  and  it  is 
probably  scarcely  worth  while  to  make  the  effort ;  but  all  the  species  that  are  generally 
known  are  almost  sure  to  have  been  recorded.  Since  the  Cyclopedia  is  designed  as  a 
permanent  work  of  reference,  mere  horticultural  varieties  have  been  omitted,  as  a  rule; 
but  an  effort  has  been  made  to  indicate  the  dominant  types  or  races,  the  evolution 
of  garden  favorites,  the  good  and  bad  "points"  of  important  variations,  and  to  sug- 
gest possible  lines  of  progress. 
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These  trade  lists  were  "standardized  "  in  order  to  determine  the  proper  nomenclature 
for  the  various  entries;  for  Virgilia  had  to  be  brought  forward  to  Cladrastis  and  Amian- 
thium  placed  with  Zygadenus.  This  preliminary  work  had  to  be  done  with  care.  It 
necessitated,  also,  the  adoption  of  some  one  work  as  a  standard  ;  and  the  only  work 
which  covered  the  field  and  answered  other  requirements  is  Index  Kewensis.  This  work 
has  been  followed  in  the  main,  although  every  contributor  has  been  free  to  express  his 
own  ideas  of  genera  and  species,  and  the  recent  monographs  have  been  followed  for 
special  groups. 

The  work  for  a  whole  letter — as  the  letter  A — was  laid  out  in  advance.  The  gen- 
eral theory  was  to  assign  every  article  to  an  authoritative  writer.  Articles  that  could  not 
be  assigned,  or  for  which  no  person  would  hold  himself  responsible,  fell  to  the  editors. 
It  therefore  happened  that  many  of  the  most. critical  puzzles  fell  to  the  office.  On  very 
important  subjects,  two  to  six  persons  were  asked  to  contribute.  If  these  persons  wrote 
from  experience,  no  effort  was  made  to  cause  their  statements  to  be  uniform,  although  it 
was  desired  that  they  should  harmonize  whenever  possible.  It  was  desired  that  the 
work  have  personality,  for  this  is  vitality.  In  horticultural  matters  there  is  no  final 
opinion. 

The  articles  have  been  written  by  busy  men.  Serious  delays  have  resulted  in 
securing  the  manuscripts;  and  yet  the  Editor  must  express  his  gratification  with  the 
general  promptness  of  the  contributors.  With  scarcely  an  exception,  the  collaborators 
have  seemed  to  feel  a  personal  responsibility  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  The 
manuscripts  have  been  much  edited,  yet  they  have  not  been  copied.  Not  a  single  par- 
cel is  known  to  have  been  lost  in  the  express  or  mails.  The  Cyclopedia  has  had  a 
patient  printer.  On  all  kinds  and  sizes  of  paper,  and  in  every  style  of  script,  with 
cabalistic  editoi-ial  marks  in  pencil  and  in  inks  of  various  colors,  these  manuscripts  have 
gone  to  the  compositor.  Returning  from  the  printer,  they  have  been  sorted  and  filed, 
and  finally  tied  in  bundles,  in  which  condition  they  now  constitute  a  part  of  the  archives 
of  the  Cj'clopedia. 

Usually  the  printer  received  copy  for  one  letter  at  a  time.  In  large  letters,  as  C, 
P,  S,  one  section — as  Ca,  Po,  St — comprised  one  sending,  for  it  has  been  impossible  to 
keep  far  ahead  of  the  compositors.  When  all  the  manuscript  was  received  from  the 
various  writers,  cyclopedic  works  were  consulted  to  see  that  no  entries  were  omitted.  The 
titles  of  all  entries  were  copied  when  the  manuscripts  went  to  the  printer,  and  the  entries 
were  checked  off  when  they  appeared  in  galleys  and  pages.  Failure  to  check  up  entries 
in  the  letter  A  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  article  "Aubrietia,"  and  the  plate  had  to  be 
recast  in  order  to  insert  it. 

The  type -matter  was  first  seen  in  "galleys"  on  green  paper,  with  the  cuts  separate, 
known  in  the  office  as  "the  long  green."  Six  proofs  were  received  by  the  Editor,  who 
sent  four  or  five  of  them  to  specialists  on  the  various  subjects.  Every  line  in  the  work 
has  been  read  in  the  proof  by  experts.  It  requires  from  a  week  to  ten  days  to  get  back 
the  proofs  from  the  various  readers.  The  matter  is  then  made  up  into  pages,  and  read 
again.  It  is  then  cast,  and  the  final  proofs  are  placed  on  file.  The  galley  proofs  are  gone 
over  several  times  by  the  Editor,  aside  from  the  regular  reading,  each  time  for  a  specific 
purpose:  once  for  alphabetic  order  of  the  entries;  once  for  spelling  of  names;  once  for 
accent  marks;  once  for  signatures  to  the  articles;  once  for  references  to  the  cuts;  once 
for  legends  to  the  cuts;  once  for  general  style.  A  full  page  of  the  Cyclopedia  contains 
14,000  pieces  of  metal.  The  reader  will  be  lenient  when  he  finds  a  misplaced  letter. 
A  clerk  was  employed  to  verify  all  references  by  hunting  up  the  references  themselves. 
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In  the  "make-np"  it  is  an  inviolable  rule  that  wherever  the  book  opens,  an  en- 
graving will  be  seen.  Adherence  to  this  rule  has  made  trouble  in  some  cases.  In  one 
instance  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  new  cut  made  after  the  forms  were  made  up,  and  to 
renumber  the  legends  of  more  than  one  hundred  pictures.  The  mechanical  make-up 
was  in  the  hands  of  I.  B.  Kraybill,  foi-eman  of  the  composing-room  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant 
Press,  who  gave  the  work  loving  and  thoughtful  care  until,  in  the  letter  T,  he  was 
called  to  lay  down  his  labors.  The  Editor  hopes  that  the  reader  will  regard  his  memory 
whenever  the  arrangement  of  the  pictures  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure. 

The  Cyclopedia  has  been  edited  in  a  room  eighteen  feet  square,  kindly  allowed 
for  this  use  by  Cornell  University.  In  this  room  were  two  long  tables,  which 
allowed  of  the  disposition  of  manuscripts  and  pictures  in  delightful  abandon; 
the  garden  herbarium  of  Cornell  University;  and  a  large  collection  of  books,  mostly 
loaned  from  the  Library  of  Cornell  University.  Aside  from  monographs,  botanical 
manuals,  local  floras,  horticultural  handbooks,  dictionaries,  the  following  works  were 
on  the  shelves:  Index  Kewensis  (intended  to  contain  all  species  of  flowering  plants 
down  to  1885— about  125,000  names);  Bentham  and  Hooker's  Genera  Plantarum ; 
Engler  and  Prantl's  Natiirlichen  Pflanzeufamilien  ;  DeCandolle's  Prodromus  (17  vol- 
umes), and  his  Monographic  Phanerogamarum  (9  volumes  thus  far);  the  Kew  List 
of  new  species  introduced  into  cultivation  between  1876  and  1896.  Next  in  import- 
ance were  the  periodicals,  containing  perhaps  50,000  pictures  of  plants,  many  of  them 
colored  and  mostly  authentic.  First  rank  must  be  accorded  the  peerless  Curtis'  Bo- 
tanical Magazine,  with  its  125  volumes,  containing  over  7,600  colored  plates.  Edwards' 
Botanical  Register,  Loddiges'  Botanical  Cabinet,  L'lUustration  Horticole,  Flore  des 
Serres,  Paxton's  Magazine,  Revue  Horticole  and  The  Garden  are  extensive  works 
provided  with  colored  plates,  for  details  of  which  the  reader  may  consult  Vol.  I,  pp. 
xvii  and  xviii.  Less  extended  periodicals  containing  colored  plates  have  been  used, 
as  The  Botanist  by  Maund,  The  Florist  and  Pomologist,  Knowles  &  Westcott's  Floral 
Cabinet,  Meehan's  Monthly  and  an  incomplete  set  of  Gartenflora  and  Revue 
d'Horticulture  Beige.  Of  horticultural  periodicals  not  containing  colored  plates,  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  is  a  great  store  of  botanical  knowledge,  being  published  since 
1841.  It  is  full  of  botanical  monographs  of  garden  genera,  and  is  a  rich  repository  of 
description  of  new  species.  A  complete  set  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  has  been 
available  and  all  the  pictures  in  its  third  series  have  been  indexed.  Of  American 
periodicals,  Garden  and  Forest,  American  Gardening,  American  Florist,  Florists' 
Exchange,  Florists'  Review  and  Gardening  have  been  very  helpful. 

The  three  most  useful  bibliographical  works  on  botany  have  been  Pritzel's  Thesau- 
rus, Jackson's  Guide  to  the  Literature  of  Botany,  and  the  Catalogue  of  the  Kew  Library. 
About  two  dozen  cyclopedic  works  were  thoroughly  examined  and  kept  at  hand  for 
various  periods,  as  those  of  Nicholson,  Mottet,  Siebert  and  Voss;  the  Bois'  Diction- 
naire  d'Horticulture,  Johnson's  Gardener's  Dictionai-y,  Paxton's  Botanical  Dictionary, 
Riirapler's  Illustriertes  Gartenbau  -  Lexikon,  Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening, 
Lindley  and  Moore's  Treasury  of  Botany  and  various  editions  of  the  prototype  of 
all  such  undertakings,— Philip  Miller's  Gardener's  Dictionary.  The  floras  of  foreign 
countries  have  been  as  indispensable  as  those  of  America.  Flora  Capensis  (4  vols,  thus 
far),  Flora  Australiensis  (7  vols.)  and  the  Flora  of  British  India  (7  vols.),  have  been 
used  the  most.  On  European  plants,  Koch's  Synopsis  Flor®  Germanicse  et  Helvetica, 
Grenier  &  Gordon's  Flore  de  France,  Ledebour's  Flora  Rossica,  and  Bentham's 
Illustrated  Handbook  of   the  British  Flora,  and  others,  have  been  constantly  at  hand. 
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On  Asiatic  plants  the  following  have  been  studied:  Boissier's  Flora  Orientalis, 
Post's  Flora  of  Sj'ria,  Palestine  and  Sinai,  Siebold  and  Zuccarini's  Flora  Japoniea, 
Frauchet  &  Savatier's  Eniimeratio  Plantarum  Japonicarum,  Maximowiez's  Diagnoses 
Plantarum  Asiatieariirn  and  Diagnoses  Plantarum  Japonicae,  Benthain's  Flora  Hong- 
kongensis,  Forbes  &  Hemsley's  Flora  of  China  in  vol.  23  of  the  Journal  of  the  Linuean 
Soc.,  Blanco's  sumptuous  Flora  de  Filipinas,  Baker's  Flora  of  Mauritius  and  the  Sey- 
chelles, and  Hooker's  Flora  of  British  India. 

The  oflQee  force  consisted  of  the  Editor  and  Associate  Editor,  the  latter  giving  all  his 
time  to  the  work  for  four  years.  For  a  time,  Alfred  Rehder  was  employed  at  the  Ar- 
nold Arboretum,  near  Boston,  to  work  on  the  hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  For  two  months 
F.  W.  Barclay,  a  former  student  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  and  now 
gardener  for  C.  A.  Griscom,  Haverford,  Pennsylvania,  joined  the  ofiBce  at  Ithaca,  giving 
most  of  his  attention  to  herbaceous  plants.  Heinrich  Hasselbring,  graduate  of  Cornell 
Uuiversitjf  and  trained  as  a  florist,  joined  the  office  force  for  a  time,  devoting  his 
attention  mostly  to  orchids.  No  other  writers  have  been  employed  otherwise  than  as 
contributors.  The  Associate  Editor  has  had  particular  charge  of  indexes,  trade  lists, 
bibliographical  matters,  and  editing  of  manuscripts.  Aside  from  constructive  and  ad- 
ministrative matters,  the  Editor  has  had  special  charge  of  illustrations,  proof-reading, 
arrangements  with  contributors  and  the  make-up  of  the  galleys  into  pages.  He  has 
read  every  line  of  the  work,  much  of  it  several  times  over.  The  Editor  desires  to 
express  his  appreciation  of  the  aid  which  the  Associate  Editor,  Wilhelm  Miller,  has 
rendered  to  him  and  to  the  Cyclopedia.  With  unbounded  zeal,  persistent  industry  and 
painstaking   thoroughness,   he   has  given    his   best  efifort  to   the   work  from   start  to 


The  pictures  have  been  made  by  a  score  and  more  of  artists.  With  the  exception  of 
the  fifty  half-tone  full-page  plates,  they  are  all  line  drawings.  The  greater  part  of 
these  drawings  have  been  made  from  the  living  plants  or  other  objects.  Many  have 
been  drawn  from  photographs,  of  which  a  large  collection  was  made.  Some  have 
been  composed  from  combined  suggestions  of  authoritative  prints,  botanical  specimens, 
and  other  information.  Some  of  the  pictures  are  from  the  American  Garden,  having 
been  made  for  that  journal  in  the  years  1890  to  1893,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
present  Editor.  These  engravings  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  J.  Horace  McFarland 
Company,  and  by  this  company  have  been  used  for  the  present  publishers.  A 
number  of  the  cuts  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Cornell  University  Experiment 
Station.  Some  of  the  illustrations  are  those  used  in  the  books  in  which  the  Editor  is 
interested  and  which  are  published  by  The  Macmillan  Company.  The  pictures  are 
intended  to  represent  the  average  excellence  of  the  plants,  and,  therefore,  they  are  not 
idealized.  The  artists  who  have  made  the  largest  number  of  illustrations  directly  for 
the  Cyclopedia  are:  Charles  W.  Furlong  and  W.  C.  Baker,  Instructors  in  Drawing  in 
Cornell  Univei'sity;  E.  N.  Fischer  and  C.  H.  L.  Gebfert,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  who  had 
access  to  the  Arnold  Ai-boretum;  Miss  H.  A.  Wood,  Kingston,  Jamaica,  West  Indies, 
who  has  drawn  tropical  economic  plants;  G.  R.  Chamberlain,  who  has  drawn  many 
plants,  particularly  annuals,  in  the  gardens  of  Cornell  University;  Miss  R.  M. 
Huntington,  who  had  access  to  the  gardens  at  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.; 
Mrs.  K.  C.  Davis  and  Miss  Marie  L.  Robertson  (now  Mrs.  B.  M.  Duggar),  then  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  The  artistic  work  has  been  aided  at  almost  every  point  by  the  personal  interest 
of  J.  Horace  McFarland,  proprietor  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Press,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  where 
the  type-setting  and  presswork  have   been   done.     Himself  an  expert  photographer. 
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Mr.  McFarland  has  given  freely  of  photographs  and  advice;  and  he  has  also  overseen 
the  mechanical  construction  of  the  Cyclopedia  with  rare  devotion  and  skill. 


///.     ROW  A    GEXUS  IS    JTBITTEy    UP 

The  method  of  writing  up  a  genus  differs  with  the  various  writers.  The  Editor 
can  speak  only  for  himself,  but  the  frequency  with  which  persons  ask  for  a  specific 
method  of  procedure  suggests  that  a  brief  narrative  may  be  useful  to  students. 

The  first  question  that  arises  when  a  new  genus  is  to  be  written  up  is  the  num- 
ber of  species  to  be  accounted  for.  The  "trade  list"  and  the  card  index  are  con- 
suited,  and  a  list  is  made  of  all  the  species  that  are  to  be  included  in  the  account. 
The  writer  first  standardizes  the  names  with  Index  Kewensis  as  a  working  basis, 
and  then  consults  some  analytic  account  of  the  genus  itself,  as  Bentham  and 
Hooker's  Genera  Plautarum,  and  Engler  and  Prantl's  Natiirlichen  Pflanzenfamilien. 
Herbarium  specimens  are  examined.  A  characterization  is  made  of  the  genus.  All 
available  works  are  consulted  for  suggestions  as  to  its  horticultural  and  economic 
importance. 

Then  follows  the  really  important  part  of  the  undertaking— the  accounting  for 
all  the  species.  All  monographs  of  the  genus  are  consulted ;  herbarium  specimens 
are  studied  in  detail;  horticultural  cyclopedias  and  handbooks  are  searched  for  descrip- 
tive notes  of  the  species.  Evei-y  effort  is  made  to  understand  the  species  as  a  whole 
before  any  one  species  is  actually  described,  for  in  this  cyclopedia  the  species  are  com- 
pared and  contrasted,  not  arranged  alphabetically.  A  key  to  all  the  species  must  be 
outlined  before  the  work  of  description  can  be  undertaken.  This  means  that  every 
species  must  be  studied  and  properly  classified.  This  making  of  the  key  or  classifi- 
cation comprises  more  than  half  the  average  work  of  writing  up  the  various  genera. 
Cultivated  plants  come  from  many  parts  of  the  world.  In  many  cases  no  single  account 
of  the  genus  contains  all  the  species.  One  or  two  species  from  outlying  regions  may 
not  fit  into  any  scheme  of  classification  made  in  the  books.  The  descriptions  of  them 
may  be  inadequate.  Often  a  whole  day  will  be  spent  in  the  endeavor  to  find  characters 
that  will  allow  these  outlying  species  to  be  included  in  a  common  key.  Moreover, 
botanical  keys  are  often  too  minute  and  technical  to  be  used  in  a  horticultural  work. 
The  key-scheme  once  made,  the  description  of  the  species  is  drawn  from  every  available 
source; — from  specimens  and  pei'sonal  experience  when  possible;  from  authoritative 
monographs;  from  horticultural  journals  and  treatises;  from  notes  sent  by  correspond- 
ents; from  the  information  contained  in  trade  catalogues.  On  doubtful  points  corre- 
spondence is  opened  with  persons  who  know  the  plants,  particularly  with  those  who 
advertise  the  given  kinds.  The  fulness  of  the  descriptions  will  depend  on  how  difiScult 
the  plants  are  to  distinguish  and  how  important  the  group  is  to  the  cultivator.  It  has 
been  the  custom  with  the  Editor  to  work  mostly  with  bare  outlines  at  first,  afterwards 
filling  in  the  matters  of  secondary  and  incidental  importance  from  subsequent  reading 
and  investigation.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Associate  Editor  to  devour  and 
digest  all  the  incidentals,  as  well  as  the  fundamentals,  before  beginning  the  writing. 

In  the  editing  of  manuscripts,  the  first  effort  is  to  determine  whether  the  author 
has  accounted  for  all  the  names  in  the  trade.  Too  often  the  troublesome  names  have 
been  omitted,  although  he  worked  from  lists  sent  from  the  Cj-clopedia  office.  These 
omitted  names  must  be  inserted,  often  necessitating  the  entire  reconstruction  of  the 
classificatory  scheme.     The  second  attention  is  given  to  the  scheme  itself,  to  see  that  it 
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is  properly  coordinated  or  balanced;  for  a  scheme  is  of  no  value  unless  the  coordinate 
parts  are  contrasts  of  similar  characters.  Yet  the  failure  to  coordinate  the  keys  was 
common,  particularly  iu  the  earlier  part  of  the  work.  For  example,  there  is  uo  service 
in  the  key  that  runs 

A.  Lvs.  long-lanceolate,  entire 
AA.  Pis.    blue,  in  long  racemes 

and  yet  it  has  been  constantly  necessary  to  eliminate  examples  of  this  type.  The  third 
effort  in  the  editing  of  manuscripts  is  the  revision  of  nomenclature,  for  uniformity  in 
this  matter  is  of  the  utmost  editorial  importance.  The  fourth  effort  is  to  look  up  and 
insert  all  references  to  portraits  of  the  plants.  Beyond  these  efforts,  the  editing  of  the 
manuscripts  had  to  do  chiefly  with  matters  of  literary  form. 

To  the  looker-on,  the  actual  writing  of  the  articles  may  appear  to  be  the  larger 
part  of  the  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  has  required  more  labor  to  secure 
articles  from  correspondents  than  it  would  have  required  to  have  written  them  ourselves. 
This  is  not  because  correspondents  have  been  negligent,  but  because  of  the  inherent 
difficulties  of  doing  work  at  long  range.  The  value  of  the  material,  however,  is  vastly 
improved  and  broadened  because  of  the  number  of  persons  who  have  been  engaged 
in  preparing  it.  It  is  probable  that  two -thirds  of  the  labor  in  preparing  the  Cyclo- 
pedia has  been  of  a  character  that  is  not  directly  productive  of  written  articles, — as 
correspondence,  keeping  of  accounts,  filing  of  material,  securing  illustrations,  proof- 
reading. 
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The  Editor  hopes  that  this  Cyclopedia  will  never  be  revised.  If  new  issues  are 
called  for,  mere  errors  should  be  corrected;  but  beyond  this,  the  plates  should  be  left 
as  they  are,  for  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  book  to  make  a  record  of  North  American  horti- 
culture as  it  exists  at  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  hoped  that  subsequent 
progress  may  be  recorded  in  annual  supplemental  volumes.  It  is  planned  to  issue  each 
j-ear  a  supplement  of  say  75  to  100  pages,  in  the  same  size  of  page  as  the  present  book, 
with  cumulative  index,  in  paper  covers;  every  iive  years  these  supplements  may  be  com- 
pleted into  a  volume.  They  should  record  the  introductions  of  new  plants  and  methods, 
contain  revisions  of  important  genera,  encourage  historical  studies,  and  make  reviews  of 
the  tendencies  of  plant  culture  iu  North  America.  The  manuscript  for  the  first  two 
proposed  supplements  is  already  prepared.  The  first  is  a  complete  key  to  all  the  fami- 
lies and  genera  in  the  Cyclopedia,  designed  to  enable  the  student  to  run  down  any 
species  that  he  may  have  in  hand.  It  was  hoped  that  this  key  could  be  printed  as  a 
supplement  to  Volume  IV,  but  the  size  of  the  volume  forbids  it.  The  second  manu- 
script is  a  bibliography  of  the  North  American  book  writings  on  horticulture.  These 
supplements  ai-e  not  definitely  pi-omised,  but  they  will  be  made  if  there  is  sufficient 
demand  for  them. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  for  the  Editor  to  indicate  what  he  conceives  to  be  the 
most  important  features  of  the  general  plan  of  the  Cyclopedia. 

(1)  The  book  represents  a  living  horticulture.  It  has  attempted  to  account  for  the 
species  that  are  actually  iu  cultivation  iu  the  country,  rather  than  those  that  chance  to 
have  been  described  or  pictured  in  other  cyclopedias  or  in  periodical  publications.  The 
best  way  of  determining  what  plants  are  actually  iu  cultivation  is  to  make  a  list  of 
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those  that  are  oifered  for  sale  within  a  space  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  supplemented  with 
lists  submitted  by  actual  cultivators.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  these  plants  are  bought  and 
sold  that  is  important,  but  the  fact  that  they  are  in  cultivation  at  the  present  time  in 
this  country.  These  lists  give  us  a  census  of  our  horticultural  resources.  A  species- 
name  which  occurs  in  trade  lists  must  be  run  down  and  inserted.  Not  knowingly 
has  any  been  omitted. 

(2)  The  species  are  compared  and  contrasted,  as  well  as  described.  In  all  genera 
containing  several  species,  keys  or  classificatory  schemes  have  been  devised.  This 
makes  it  incumbent  upon  the  writer  that  he  understand  each  species,  not  merely  copy 
a  description  of  it.  It  enables  the  reader  to  name  the  species  he  has  in  hand.  It 
is  an  analytic  rather  than  a  compilatory  method.  The  i-eader  will  be  surprised  to  know 
how  much  labor  the  mere  introduction  of  keys  has  added  to  the  making  of  the  book.  It 
has  certainly  more  than  doubled  the  labor.  The  Editor  believes  that  he  could  make  the 
entire  Cyclopedia  in  two  years'  time  if  all  the  species  were  to  be  arranged  alphabetically 
under  the  genus  and  without  introductory  keys. 

(3)  The  leading  articles  are  signed  with  the  name  of  the  writer.  Thereby  is 
responsibility  fixed  and  due  credit  given.  The  chief  value  of  the  signed  article,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  that  it  gives  personality  to  the  writings  and  presents  a  wide  range  of 
experience  and  achievement.  It  is  singularly  gratifying  that  horticulturists  and  botan- 
ists have  responded  with  the  greatest  good  will  to  the  repeated  calls  for  help.  Their 
inspiration  has  saved  the  book.  The  botany  of  large  and  difiacult  groups  has  been 
placed  bodily  in  the  hands  of  specialists.  The  number  of  contributors  is  large  and  has 
grown  with  each  volume.  More  than  450  persons  have  aided  in  the  making  of  the 
Cyclopedia.  The  great  number  of  signed  articles  gives  the  work  a  somewhat  hetero- 
geneous character,  and  this  may  be  considered  by  some  persons  to  be  a  disadvantage; 
but  the  Editor  has  not  accepted  the  current  idea  that  a  cyclopedia  must  necessarily  be 
uniform  and  consistent  in  its  treatment  of  various  and  unlike  subjects. 

(4)  The  book  is  primarily  a  cyclopedia  of  horticulture,  rather  than  of  gardening. 
It  has  endeavored  to  catch  the  large -ai-ea  and  commercial  spirit  of  North  American 
plant  culture,  while  still  holding  to  the  many  and  varied  amateur  interests.  Not  all 
the  entries  are  names  of  plants. 

(5)  It  has  attempted  to  represent  plants  as  living  and  growing  things  that  are 
still  undergoing  evolution.  It  has  tried  to  indicate  the  range  and  extent  of  variation, 
rather  than  to  treat  plant-names  as  representing  entities  in  nature.  Whenever  possible 
it  has  been  the  purpose  to  suggest  the  general  lines  of  evolution  in  the  important 
groups.  This  has  introduced  the  historical  method  of  treatment.  Of  course  only  the 
merest  touch  can  be  had  with  these  subjects,  because  knowledge  of  them  is  yet  to 
come;  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  sympathetic  reader  will  feel  the  drift  of  an  evolutionary 
motive. 

Other  points  of  view  that  seem  to  the  Editor  to  be  important  are :  The  efl'ort  to 
presenb  a  new  set  of  horticultural  pictures;  to  give  biographies  of  persons  who  have 
had  an  important  influence  on  the  trend  of  American  horticulture;  to  present  geo- 
graphical and  historical  subjects;  to  give  special  attention  to  tropical  and  subtropical 
economic  plants ;   to  cite  freely  references  to  literature. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  foregoing  categories  are  ideals.  At  all  points,  it  is 
feared,  the  accomplishment  has  fallen  far  short  of  the  purpose.  The  Editor  would 
like  to  do  the  work  all  over  again,  so  many  are  the  improvements  that  might  be  made. 
One  must  make  a  book  in  order  to  learn  how  to  make  it.     The  work  has  grown  as  it 
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has  progressed.  At  first  it  was  intended  to  make  a  three-volume  cyclopedia,  but  before 
the  first  volume  was  half  written  it  was  found  that  a  fourth  volume  must  be  added  in 
order  to  present  the  subject  adequately.  The  observant  reader  will  discover  that  the 
letter  A  is  treated  on  the  three- volume  basis.  The  article  "Apple"  is  wholly  inade- 
quate, but  partial  penance  is  done  under  "Pomology."  The  article  "Asparagus"  is 
the  first  that  began  to  feel  the  fuller  and  larger  treatment.  Whatever  usefulness  the 
Cyclopedia  may  have  has  been  rendered  possible  by  the  liberal  policy  of  the  publishers 
with  whom  it  has  been  a  joy  and  an  inspiration  to  work. 

The  actual  writing  on  the  Cyclopedia  was  begun  in  January,  1899.  A  year  had 
then  been  spent  in  making  indexes  and  collecting  data.  The  proof  of  the  letter  Z 
was  received  December  31,  1901.  On  the  8th  of  January,  1902,  the  Cyclopedia  office 
was  vacated.  It  was  a  sad  parting.  The  pleasantest  associations  of  a  pleasant  life  had 
come  to  a  finish.  We  knew  that  it  was  a  turning-point.  Hundreds  of  books  had  be- 
come familiar  friends.  We  would  never  see  them  all  together  again.  Like  a  child,  the 
Cyclopedia  had  grown.     Like  the  mature  youth,  it  had  left  us.     It  was  no  longer  ours. 

L.  H.  BAILEY. 

Ithaca,  New  York, 
January  11,  1902, 


STATISTICS 


I.  The  Number  of  Articles. 

Total  number  of   entries  or  articles,  including 
cross-references: 

Volume  1 1270 

Volume  II 1263 

Volume  III 659 

Volume  IV 1165 

4357 

II.  The  Number  op  Plants. 

The  number  of  genera  described: 

Volume  1 820 

Volume  II 623 

Volume  III 351 

Volume  IV 461 

2255 

Total   number  of   species   fully  described    (in 
black-faced  type) : 

Volume  1 2924 

Volume  II 2675 

Volume  III 1405 


Total   number  of  varieties   (of   species)   of   all 
grades: 

Volume  1 1187 

Volume  II 982 

Volume  III 628 

Volume  IV 838 


Total  number  of  synonyms  (in  Italic  type): 

Volume  1 2446 

Volume  II 2104 

Volume  III 1243 

Volume  IV 1689 

7482 
Total  number  of  species  in  supplementary  lists 
(in  Italic  type) : 

Volume  1 2351 

Volume  II 864 

Volume  III 576 

Volume  IV 733 

4524 
Total  number  of  Latin  binomial  and  trinomial 
plant  names  accounted  for  ( approximate ) 24434 


III.  The   Number  op   Species  (in  black -faced 

ttpe)  Native  to  North  America  north 

of  Mexico: 

Volume  1 668 

Volume  II 631 

Volume  III 416 

Volume  IV 704 

2419 

IV.  The  Dates  op  Publication: 

Volume  I February  14,  1900 

Volume  II July  18,  1900 

Volume  III April  23,  1901 

Volume  IV February  26,  1902 


(XV) 


COLLABORATORS 


I.     LIST   OF   COXTRIBUTOBS   TO    THE    CYCLOPEDIA 


'  fourth  votuii 


•ibutors  have  also  c 


*Adams,  Geo.  E.,  Asst.  Horticulturist,  K.  I. 
Exp.  Sta.,  Kingston,  R.  I.  (Rhode  Island. 
Rhttbarb.) 

*Adams,  J.  W.,  Nurseryman,  Springfield,  Mass. 
( Stephanandra.     nhurnum.) 

*Allen,  C.  L.,  Author  of  "Bulbs  and  Tuberous- 
rooted  Plants,"  Floral  Park,  N.  Y.  [Tulipa.) 
Ames,    Oakes,    Asst.   Dir.   Botanic   Garden,  and 
Instructor  in  Botany  in  Harvard  Univ.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.     {Several  genera  of  orchids.) 
Andrews,  D.    M.,   Nurseryman,   Boulder,   Colo. 
{CEnothera.     Opuntia.     Help  on  native  western 
plants,  especially  hardy  cacti.) 
Archdeacon  &  Co.,  Commission  merchants.  New 

York,  N.  Y.     (Mushroom.) 
Arnold,  Jr.,   Geo.,   Gardener  (formerly  grower 
of    aster   seed),     Rochester,     N.    Y.       (China 
Aster.) 
Atkins,  F.  L.,  Florist,  Rutherford,  N.  J.   (Platij- 

cerium.) 
Atkinson,    Geo.    F.,    Prof,   of    Botany,    Cornell 
Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     (Mushroom.) 

*Balmer,  Prof.  J.  A.,  formerly  Horticulturist, 
Wash.  Exp.  Sta.     (Washinrjton.) 

*BARCL.iY,  F.  W.,  Gardener,  Haverford,  Pa. 
(Herbaceous  Perennials,  Ehcxia,  Sangxiinaria, 
Silpkium,  Sisi/rinchiKm,  Smilaeina,  Statice,  and 
many  others,  mostly  hardy  herbs.) 

*Barker,  Michael,  Editor  of  "Gardening"  and 
"American  Florist,"  Chicago,  111.  (Solandra. 
Vallota.     Many  suggestions.) 

*Barnes,  Charles  R.,  Prof,  of  Plant  Physiology, 
Univ.  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111.  (Fertili::ation. 
Flower.  Teratology.  Has  read  proofs  of  physio- 
logical subjects.) 
Barnes,  William  H.,  Secretary  Kans.  State 
Hort.  Soc,  Topeka,  Kans.     (Kansas.) 

*Barron,    Leonard,    Editor  "American  Garden- 
ing," New  York,  N.  Y.     (Rose.) 
Bayersdorfer,  H.,  Dealer  in  florists'   supplies, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.     (Everlasting  Floicers.) 

*Beach,  Prof.  S.   A.,  Horticulturist,  N.  Y.  Exp. 
Sta.,  Geneva,  N.  Y.     (Corn.     Tliinning  Fruit.) 
Beadle,  C.  D.,  Botanist  and  horticulturist,  Bilt- 
more,  N.  C.     [Bamboo.) 


Beal,  W.  J.,  Prof,  of  Botany,  Mich.  Agric.  Col- 
lege, Agricultural  College,  Mich.   (Grass.   Has 
read  proofs  of  many  genera  of  grasses.) 
Beckert,  Theo.  F.,  Florist,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 
(Bougainvillcea.) 

*Berckji.a.ns,  p.  J.,  Pomologist  and  nurseryman, 
Augusta,  Ga.  (Lawns  for  the  South.  Magnolia.. 
Melia.  Michelia.  Persimmon.  Pomegranate- 
Trees.  Vines.  Has  read  proof  of  many  groups 
of  importance  in  the  South.) 

*Besset,  Charles  E.,  Prof,  of  Botany,  Univ.  of 
Nebr.,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  (Plant.  Trees  for  the 
Plains.  Has  read  several  articles  on  grasses  and 
native  plants.) 
Blaik,  Prof.  J.  C,  Horticulturist,  III.  Exp.  Sta., 
Champaign,     111.      (Greenhouse    Glass.      Illi- 

*Brandegee,  Mrs.  Katharine,  Botanist,  editor  of 
Zoe,  San  Diego,  Calif.  (Several  genera  of 
cacti,  as  Mammillaria,  Melocactns,  Pelecyphora, 
Pereskia,  Phyllocactus ,  Pilocereus,  lihipsalis.) 
Brandegee,  T.  S.,  Botanist,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
(Nolina.) 

*Braunton,  Ernest,  Landscape  gardener,  and 
editor  of  "California  Floriculturist,"  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  (Nerium,  Palms,  Phcenix, 
Pittosporum,  Eiclmrdia,  Rose,  Schinus,  Trees, 
Vines,  and  other  plants  cultivated  in  southern 
California.) 

*Bruckner,  Niohol  N.,  Dreer'a  Nursery,  River 
ton,  N.  J.  (The  article  "Fern."  Many  groupa 
of  tender  ferns.    Selaginella.) 

*Budd,  J.  L.,  Prof.  Emeritus  of  Horticulture, 
Iowa  Agric.  Coll.,  Ames,  la.  (Roses  for  the 
Prairie  States.  Has  read  proof  of  Iowa  and  of 
articles  on  important  fruits.) 

*Bupfum,  Prof.  B.  C,  Horticulturist,  Wyo.  Exp. 
Sta.,  Laramie,  Wyo.     (  Wyoming.) 
Bdrbank,   Luther,   Plant -breeder,  Santa   Rosa, 
Calif.     (Nicotunia.     Has  read  proofs  of  Gladi- 
olus, etc.) 
Burnette,  Prof.  F.  H.,  Horticulturist,  La.  Exp. 
Sta.,  Baton  Rouge,  La.     (Louisiana.) 
t-         BuRRiLL,  T.  .J.,  Prof,  of  Botany  and  Horticulture, 

Univ.  of  111.,  Urbana,  111.     (Protoplasm.) 
(xvii) 
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BuTZ,  Prof.  Geo.  C,  Horticulturist,  Pa.  Exp. 
Sta.,  State  College,  Pa.  {Carnation.  Penn- 
sylvania.) 
*Cameron,  Robert,  Gardener,  Botanic  Garden  of 
Harvard  Univ.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  {Various 
articles  and  much  help  on  rare  jilants.  Alpinia, 
Campanula,  Echinocactus,  Nemophila,  Primula, 
Bamonda,  Urceolina,  etc. ) 
*Canning,  Edward  J.,  Gardener,  Smith  College, 
Botanic  Gardens,  Northampton,  Mass.  {Many 
articles  and  much  help  on  rare  and  difficult 
plants.  Anthurium.  Echinocactus.  Epiphyllmn. 
Gloxinia.  Peat.  Puya.  Soil.  Stocks.  Stove 
Plants.  Vines.  Zingiier.) 
*Card,  Prof.  Feed  W.,  Horticulturist,  R.  I.  Exp. 
Sta.  Kingston,  R.  I.  {Nebraska.  Botany  and 
culture  of  lush- fruits,  as  Amelanchier,  Berberis, 
Blackberry,  Buffalo  Berry,  Currant,  Loganberry, 
Raspberry,  Ribes.) 

Clinkaberry,  Henry  T.,  Gardener,  Trenton,  N. 
J.     {Certain  orchids,  as  Lwlia.) 
*Clinton,  L.  a.,  Asst.  Agriculturist,  Cornell  Exp. 

Sta.,  Ithaea,  N.  Y.     {Soy  Bean.     Spurry.) 
♦Close,  C.  P.,  Horticulturist,  Del.  Exp.  Sta.  (for- 
merly Horticulturist  Utah  Exp.  Sta. ),  Newark, 
Del.     {Utah.) 

CoATES,    Leonard,    Fruit-grower,    Napa,    Calif. 
{Olive.     Orange.     3as  helped  on  other  fruits.) 

CoCKERELL,   T.   D.   A.,   Entomologist,   East  Las 
Vegas,  N.  M.     {New  Mcvico.) 

Collins,    John    S.,    Fruit-grower,    Moorestown, 
N.J.     {Pear.) 
*Conard,  Henry  S.,  Senior  Fellow  in  Botany,  Univ. 
of  Pa.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  {Nymphcea.   Victoria.) 

Cook,  O.  F.,  Botanist  in  charge  of  investigations 
in  Tropical  Agriculture,  Div.  of  Botany,  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agric,  Washington,  D.C.  {Coffee.  Pa- 
ritium.  Help  on  Porto  Rico,  Sechium,  Zingiber, 
and  tropical  plants.) 
*C0EBETT,  Prof.  L.  C,  Horticulturist,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  formerly 
Horticulturist,  W.  Va.  Exp.  Sta.,  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.  {Storage.  West  Virginia.) 
*C0ULST0N,  Mrs.  M.  B.,  Formerly  assistant  editor 
of  "Garden  and  Forest,"  Ithaea,  N.  Y.  {Va- 
rious native  plants.     Stiles.) 

Coulter,  John  M.,  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Dept.  of  Botany,  Univ.  of  Chicago,PChicago, 
111.  {Echinocactus.) 
*CowELL,  Prof.  John  F.,  Dir.  BufiEalo  Botanic  Gar- 
den, West  Seneca,  N.  Y.  {Odontoglossum. 
Phormium.  Rhus.  Rohinia.  Sanibucus.  Sym- 
phoricarpos.  Tilia . ) 
■*Cowen,  J.  H.,  formerly  Assistant  in  Horticulture, 
Colo.  Exp.  Sta.,  died  1900.  {Certain  Colorado 
plants,  as  Lepachys,  Leitcocrinum.  Verbena.) 
See  personal  note  under  "Verbena." 


'''Craio,  John,  Prof,  of  Extension  Teaching  in  Ag- 
ric, Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  {Canada. 
Gooseberry.  Kale.  Kohlrabi.  Pomology.  Quince. 
Rape.     Spraying.     Tliinning  Fruit.) 

Craig,  Robert,  Florist,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  {Arau- 
caria.     Ardisia.     Codiceum.) 

Craig,  W.  N.,  Gardener,  North  Easton,  Mass. 
{Mushroom.) 

Crandall,  Prof.  C.  S.,   Div.  of  Forestry,  U.  S. 
Dept.    Agric,     Washington,     D.    C.       {Colo- 
rado.) 
*Cropp,  Carl,  Seedsman,  Vaughan's  Seed  Store, 
Chicago,  111.     {Stocks.) 

CULBERTSON,  H.,  El  Cajon  Packing  Company,  El 
Cajon,  Calif.     {Peach.) 

CusH.MAN,  E.  H.,  Gladiolus  specialist,   Sylvania, 
Ohio.     {Gladiolus.) 
*Darlington,    E.    D.,   Superintendent  of   Trials, 
Fordhook  Experimental  Farm,  Doylestown,  Pa. 
{Sweet  Pea.     Helped  on  Pea.) 

Darlington,  H.  D.  ,  Wholesale  florist,  specialist  in 
heaths  and  hard-wooded  plants.  Flushing,  N. 
Y.  {Epacris.  Leptospermum.  Pimelea.  Has 
read  proof  of  many  articles  on  hard-wooded 
plants.) 
*Davis,  K.  C,  Horticulturist,  W.  Va.  Exp.  Sta., 
Morgantown,  W.  Va.  {All  genera  in  Ranuncu- 
lacece,  e.  g..  Clematis,  Nigella,  Pceonia,  Ranun- 
culus. Help  on  West  Virginia.) 
*Davy,  J.  Burtt,  Asst.  Botanist,  Univ.  of  Calif. 
Exp.  Sta. ,  Berkeley,  Calif.  ( Trees  and  Vines  of 
California,  various  Myrtacece,  and  many  important 
subtropical  subjects,  as  Acacia,  Callistemon,  Eu- 
genia, Eucalyptus,  Maytemis,  Pittosporum,  Psid- 
ium,  Romneya,  Schinus,  Sollya,  Streptosolen, 
Tristania,  Umbellularia,  Washingtonia,  Wind- 
breaks, and  others.) 
*Dawson,  Jackson,  Gardener,  Arnold  Arboretum, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.     {Rose. ) 

De.\n,  James,  Florist,  Bay  Ridge,  N.  Y.  {Nephrol- 
epis.) 

Deane,  Walter,  Botanist,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
{Herbarium.  Has  read  many  proofs  and  helped 
on  various  botanical  problems.) 

Dewey,  Lyster  H.,  Office  of  Botanical  Investiga- 
tions, U.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  Washington,  D.  C. 
{Mentha.     Phytolacca.) 

Dorner,  Fred,   Carnation   specialist,   Lafayette, 
Ind.     (Carnation.) 
*Dorsett,  p.  H . ,  Associate  Physiologist  and  Pathol- 
ogist, U.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  Washington,  D.  C. 
{  Violet. ) 

Douglas,  Thos.  H.,  of  R.  Douglas'  Sons,  nursery- 
men and  specialists  in  conifers,  Waukegan,  111. 
{Larix.     Picea.     Pseudotsuga.) 

Drew,  E.  P.,  Manager  Rocky  River  Nursery,  Clif- 
ton, Park,  O.     (Picea.) 
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DuGGAR,  B.  M.,  Div.  Veg.  Pliys.  &  Path.,  U.  S. 
Dept.Agric,  Washington,  D.  C.  {Photosi/nthe- 
sis.     Physiology  of  Plants.     Pollen.) 

Dunning,  D.  M.,  Amateur,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
(Grapes  under  Glass.) 

DUPUY,  Louis,  Wholesale  florist  and  specialist  in 
hard-wo«ded  plants, Whitestone,  N.  Y.  {Erica. 
Mas  read  other  articles  on  heath-like  jjlants.) 
*Earle,  Prof.  F.  S.,  Botanist  at  N.  Y.,  Botanical 
Garden,  Bronx  Park,  N.  Y.,  formerly  Horticul- 
turist, Ala.  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn,  Ala. 
{Alabama.     Packing.     Storage.) 

Earle,   Parker,  Horticulturist,  Roswell,  N.   M. 

{New  Mexico.) 
*'Egan,  W.  C,  Amateur,  Highland  Park,  111.     {Ere- 
murus.     Rose.     Eudbeckia.     Winter  Protection. 
Bas  helped  on  hardy  plants. ) 

ElSELE,  Jacob  D.,  Manager  of  Dreer's  Nursery, 
Riverton,  N.  J.  {Cordyline.  Pandanus.  Has 
read  proofs  of  several  important  subjects  ) 

Elliott,  William  H.,  Florist,  Brighton,  Mass. 
{Asparagus  plumosus. ) 

Emery,  S.  M.,  Dir.  Mont.  Exp.  Sta.,  Manhattan, 
Mont.     {Montana.) 

Endicott,  John,  Bulb  -  grower,  Canton,  Mass 
{Littonia. ) 

Endicott,  W.  E.,  Teacher,  Canton,  Mass.  {Achim- 
enes.    Acidanthera.    Ixia.    Has  made  important 
corrections  in  many  articles  on  bulbs.) 
*Evans,  J.  C,  Pres.  Olden  Fruit  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.     {Storage.) 

Evans,  Walter  H.,  Office  of  Exp.  Stations,  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agric,  Washington,  D.  C.  {Alaska.) 
*Falconer,  William,  Supt.  Bureau  of  Parks,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.  (Bomneya.) 
*Fawcett,  Wm.,  Director  Dept.  Public  Gardens 
and  Plantations,  Kingston,  Jamaica.  {The 
article  "Tropical  Fruits;"  also  Cherimoya,  Cin- 
chona, Marmalade  Plum,  Egg  Fruit,  Mango, 
Mangosteen,  and  others. 

Fernow,  Prof.  B.  E.,  Director  College  of  Fores- 
try, Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  {Conifers. 
Forestry.     Pine.) 

Finlavson,  Kenneth,  Gardener,  Brookline,  Mass. 
{Diosma.) 

Fletcher,  Prof.  S.  W.,  Horticulturist,  Wash. 
Exp.  Sta.,  Pullman,  Wash.  {Ipomcca  and  va- 
rious other  Convolvulacew.  Helianthus  and  re- 
lated genera.  Nemophila.  Nierembergia.  Nolana. 
Pollination. ) 

FooRD,  J.  A.,  Asst.  in  Dairy  Husbandry,  Cornell 
Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.     (Neio  Hampshire.) 

Franceschi,  Dr.  F.,  Manager  S.  Calif.  Acclima- 
tizing Ass'n,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  {Rare 
plants  grown  in  S.  Calif.,  as  Dasylirion,  Fla- 
courtia,  Foaquiera,  Furcrcea,  Hazardia,  Park- 
insonia,  etc.    Has  corrected  many  proofs. 


Galloway,  B.  T.,  Dir.  of  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try, U.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  Washington,  D.  C. 
{Floricidture.  Has  read  various  important 
articles,  including  Violet.) 

Gannett,  Frank  E.,  Editor,  "The  News,"  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.;  formerly  Sec'y  to  President  of  the 
U.  S.  Philippine  Commission.  {Philippitie 
Islands.) 

Garcia,  Prof.  Fabian,  Horticulturist  New  Mex. 
Exp.  Sta.,  Mesilla  Park,  N.  M.    {New  Mexico). 

Garfield,  Chas.  W.,  Horticulturist,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich.     {Michigan.) 

Gerard,  J.  N.,  Amateur,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  ( Various 
articles,  especially  on  bulbous  plants,  as  Crocus^ 
Iris,  Muscari,  Narcissus. ) 

Gillett,  Edward,  Nurseryman,  Southwick,  Mass. 

{Hardy  Ferns.     Liparis.     Has  read  numerous 

proofs  on  native  plants,  especially  hardy  orchids.) 

*GorF,  Prof.  E.  S.,  Horticulturist,  Wis.  Exp.  Sta., 

Madison,  Wis.     {Wisconsin.) 
*Good,  Jessie  M.,  Organizer,  American  League  for 
Civic  Improvement,  Springfield,  O.      ( Village 
Improvement.) 

Gould,  H.  P.,  Div.  of  Pomology,  U.  S.  Dept, 
Agric,  Washington,  D.  C.  {Brussels  Sprouts. 
Celeriac.) 

Gould,  Mrs.  Thos.,  Petunia  specialist,  Ventura, 
Calif.     {Petunia.) 

Green,  Prof.  S.  B.,  Horticulturist,  Minnesota, 
Exp.  Sta.,  St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn.  {Minne 
sola.) 

Green,  Wm.  J.  Horticulturist,  Ohio  Exp.  Sta. 
Wooster,  Ohio.  {Ohio.  Greenhouse  sub-irriga 
tion.) 

Greene,  Edward  L.,  Prof,  of  Botany,  Catholic 
Univ.  of  America,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Dode- 
catheon.     Help  on  Viola.) 

Greenlee,  Miss  Lennie,  Bulb  -  grower.  Garden 
City,  N.  C.  {Ixia.) 
*6reiner,  T.,  Specialist  in  Vegetables,  La  Salle, 
N.  Y.  (Garden  vegetables,  as  Artichoke,  Aspara- 
gus, Bean,  Cress,  Corn  Salad,  Kohlrabi,  Lettuce, 
Onion,  Parsley,  Parsnip,  Rhubarb.) 
*Grey,  Robert  M.,  Gardener,  North  Easton,  Mass. 
(Numerous  important  orchid  groups,  as  Cypripe- 
dium,  Epidendrum,  Zycaste,  Maxillaria,  Masde- 
vallia,  Odontoglossom,  Oncidimn,  OrcMd,  Phnloe- 
nojisis,  Saccolabium,  Stanhopea,  Zygopetalum.) 

Groff,  H.  H.,  Gladiolus  specialist,  Simeoe,  Ont. 
(Gladiolus.) 

GuRNEY,  James,  Gardener,  Mo.  Botanical  Garden, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.     (Cacti.) 
*Hale,  J.  H.,  Nurseryman  and  pomologist,  South 
Glastonbury,     Conn.       (Connecticut.       Peach. 
Storage.) 

Halsted,  Prof.  B.  D.,  N.  J.  Exp.  Sta.,  New- 
Brunswick,  N.  J.     (Diseases.     Fungus.) 
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Hansen,  Geo.,  Landscape  Ai-ehitect  and  botanist, 
Berkeley,  Calif.     {Epidendrum.) 
*Hansen,   Prof.   N.    E.,    Horticulturist,    S.    Dak. 
Exp.    Sta.,   Brookings,   S.   Dak.     {South  Da- 
kota.) 

Harris,    Frederick    L.,    Gardener,    Wellesley, 

Mass.     (Lisiantlms.     MediniUa.) 
^Harris,  W.,  Supt.  of  Hope  Gardens,  Kingston, 
Jamaica.     (Certain  tropical  fruits,  as  Mammee 
Apple,  Persea,  Pomelo,  Tamarind,  etc.) 

Harris,  W.  K.,  Florist,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  {Ficus 
elasiica.     Help  on  Lilium  Harrisii.) 

Harrison,   C.    S.,   Pres.  Park  and    Forest    Soc. 
of  Neb.,  York,  Neb.    (Pseudotsuga .) 
*Harshberger,  J.  W.,  Instructor  in  Botany,  Univ. 
of   Penn.,   Philadelphia,   Pa.     {Rust.      Sapro- 
phyte.    Scilla.     Smut.     Symbiosis.) 
*Hart,  J.  H.,  Supt.  Botanical  Department,  Trini- 
dad, W.  I.     [Theobroma.     Tropical  Fruits.) 
■*Hasselbring,    Heinrich,  Asst.   Pathologist,  111. 
Exp.   Sta.,    Urbana,    111.     {Iris.      Tlie   article 
"Orchids,"  and    botany  of  most  orchid   genera 
from    Gongora  to  Zygopetalum.     Several  acan- 
thads,    as    Schaueria    and    Thunbergia.       Also 
Rust,  and  has  helped  on  plant  diseases.) 

Hastings,  G.  T.,  formerly  Asst.  in  Botany,  Cor- 
nell Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  now  Science  Teacher, 
Santiago,  Chile.  {Some  tropical  plants,  as  Ber- 
ria,  Bertholletia.  A  few  grasses,  as  Hierochloe, 
Uolcus,  Hordeum.) 
^Hatfield,  T.  D.,  Gardener,  Wellesley,  Mass. 
{Numerous  and  varied  contributions,  as  Gesnera, 
Gloxinia,  Lachenalia,  Leea,  Macrozamia,  (Enoth- 
era,  Oxalis,  Pelargonium,  Eeinwardtia,  Rhexia, 
Richardia,  Rondeletia.     Has  read  many  proofs. ) 

Hedrick,  U.  p.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Horticulture,  Agri- 
cultural College,  Mich.    {Evaporation  of  Fruit. 
Prune.     Help  on  Utah.) 
*Heinz  Co.,  H.  J.,  Manufacturers  of  pickles  and 
canned  goods,  Pittsburg,  Pa.     {Tomato.) 

Henderson  &  Co.,  Peter,  Seedsmen,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  {Bulbs.  Eccremocarpus.  Polianthes.  Much 
help  on  proofs  and  many  suggestions.) 

Henderson,  Prof.  L.  F.,  Botanist,  Idaho  Exp. 
Sta.,  Moscow,  Idaho.     {Phacelia.) 

Herrington,  a.,  Gardener,  Florham  Farms, 
Madison,  N.  J.  {Chrysanthemum  coccineum. 
Hollyhock. ) 

Hews,    A.    H.,    Manufacturer    of    earthenware, 
North  Cambridge,  Mass.     {Pots.) 
*Hexamer,  Dr.  F.  M.,  "American  Agriculturist," 
New  York,  N.  Y.  {Several  biographical  sketches, 
as  Fuller,  Harris,  Thurber.) 
*HiCKS,  G.  H.,  late  of  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  (deceased).     {Seed -testing.) 
*HiCKs,  Henry,  Nurseryman,  Westport,  L.  I.     (Li- 
gustrum.     Transplanting.) 


Higgixs,  J.  E.,  Horticulturist  and  teacher.  Hono- 
lulu, H.  T.     {Hawaiian  Islands.) 

Hill,  E.  G.,  Florist,  Richmond,  Ind.     {Begonia.) 
*HiTCHC0CK,    A.    S.,   Agrostologist,   U.    S.   Dept. 
Agric,  Washington  D.  C.     {Most  of  the  genera 
of  grasses  from  E  to  Z.) 

HoLLiSTER,  E.  J.,  Celery  cultivator,  Holley, 
Colo.     {Celery.) 

HooPES,  JosiAH,  Nurseryman,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
{Hedges.) 

HoRSFORD,  Fred  H.,  Nurseryman,  and  specialist 
in  lilies,  Charlotte,  Vt.  (Alpine  Gardens. 
Lilium.  Has  read  proof  of  many  articles  on 
native  plants  and  hardy  herbaceous  peren- 
nials.) 
*HuEY,  Robert,  Amateur  rosarian,  Philadelphia, 

Pa.     (Rose.) 
*HrNN,  Charles  E.,  Gardener,  Cornell  Exp.  Sta. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.     {Forcing  of  Vegetables.     Mign- 
onette.    Strawberry.) 

Huntley,  Prof.  F.  A.,  Horticulturist,  Idaho  Exp. 
Sta.,  Moscow,  Idaho.     (Idaho.) 
*HnTCHiNS,    Rev.  W.    T.,    Sweet   Pea   specialist, 

Springfield,  Mass.     (Sweet  Pen.) 
*IRISH,  H.  C,  Horticulturist,  Mo.  Botanical  Gar- 
den,   St.    Louis,    Mo.      (Capsicum.     Lactuca. 
Pepper.     Tetragonia.) 
*Jacob   Chas.   W.,   &   Allison,    Importers,    New 

York,  N.  Y.     (Raffia.) 
*Jackson  &  Perkins  Co.,  Nurserymen  and  spe- 
cialists  in  Clematis,   Newark,   N.   Y.    (Clem- 
atis.    Rose.) 

Jaenicke,  Adolph,  Manager  propagating  dept., 
J.  L.  Childs,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y.     (Primula.) 

Jeffers,  a..  Editor  "Cornucopia,"  Norfolk,  Va. 
(Kale.     Potato.) 

Jordan,  A.  T.,  Asst.  Horticulturist,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.  {New  Jersey.) 
*JuNGHANNS,  R.  L.,  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico.  (Re- 
seda. Help  on  Mignonette.) 
*Kains,  M.  G.,  Horticulturist,  School  of  Practical 
Agric.  and  Hort.,  Briar  Cliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 
{Minor  vegetables,  as  Horse-Radish,  Okra  and 
Roquette.  The  article  Sweet  Herbs,  also  Sage, 
Savory,  Scurvy  Grass,  Tansy,  and  other  sweet, 
pot  or  medicinal  herbs.  Also  Chicory,  Ginseng 
and  Glycyrrhiza.) 

Kearney,  T.  H.,  Div.  of  Veg.  Phys.  and  Path., 
V.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Three 
orchid  genera,  Grammangis,  Grammatophyllum, 
Habenaria.) 
*Keller,  J.  B.,  Florist,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  (Many 
groups  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  Article 
on  Herbaceous  Perennials.) 

Kelsey,  Harlan  P.,  Nurseryman,  Boston,  Mass. 
(North  Carolina  plants,  as  Galax,  Leucothoe 
and  Paronychia.     Help  on  proofs.) 


COLLABORATORS 


Kennedy,  P.  Beveridge,  Horticulturist,  Nev. 
Exp.  Sta.,  Eeno,  Nev.  {Man;/ genera  of  grasses 
in  Vols.  I  and  II.     Begonia.) 

Kerr,  J.  W.,  Nurseryman,  Denton,  Md.  {Mary- 
land.    Help  on  Plum.) 

KiFT,  Robert,  Florist,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  {Cut- 
flowers.) 

KlNNET,  L.  F.,  Horticulturist,  Kingston,  R.  I. 
{Celery.) 

Knapp,  S.  a..  Special  commissioner  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agric,  Lake  Charles,  La.  {Pliilqjpinc  Islands.) 

Lager  &  Hurrell,  Orchid  cultivators,  Summit, 
N.  J.     {Cattleya.) 

Lager,  John  E.,  Orchid  specialist.  Summit,  N.  J. 
(Oncidium.) 

Lake,  Prof.  E.  R.,  Horticulturist,  Ore.  Exp.  Sta., 
Corvallis,  Ore.     {Oregon.) 

Landreth,  Burnet,  Seedsman,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.     {David  Landreth.) 

Lauman,    G.    N.,    Instructor    in    Hort.,    Cornell 
Univ.,   Ithaca,  N.  Y.  {Geranium.    Impatiens .) 
*Le  Moyne,  F.  J.,  Amateur  in  orchids,  Chicago, 
HI.     {Sobralia.) 

Lewers,   Ross,   Fruit-grower,    Franktown,    Nev. 
(Nevada.) 
*Linton,    S.    H.,    Nurseryman,    Des    Moines,    la. 
{Ehuharl).) 

Lonsdale,  Edwin,  Florist,  "Wyndmoor,  Chestnut 
Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     {Conservatory.) 

Lord  &  Burnham  Co.,  Horticultural  architects 
and  builders,  Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
{Greenhouse  Construction .) 

LoTHROP  &  HiGGiNS,  Dahlia  specialists,  East 
Bridgewater,  Mass.     {Dahlia.) 

LrON,    T.   T.,  Pomologist,    South    Haven,   Mich. 
(Died  1900.)     {Pear.) 
*MacDougal,   D.    T.,    Dir.    of   the   Laboratories, 
N.  Y.  Botanical  Garden,   Bronx  Park,  N.  Y. 
{Sap.  Transpiration.) 

Macojiber,  J.  T.,  Fruit-grower,  Grand  Isle,  Vt. 
{Peach . ) 

MacPherson,  James,  Landscape  gardener,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.  {Euphorbia.  Has  read  proofs  of 
several  orchid  genera.) 

McFarland,  J.  Horace,  Horticultural  printer  and 
expert  in  photography,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  {Bor- 
der.    Photography.     Help  on  illustrations.) 

McKay,  Prof.  A.  B.,  Horticulturist,  Miss.  Exp. 
Sta.,  Agricultural  College,  Miss.  {Potato. 
Strawberry.) 

McMiLLEN,  Robert,  Wholesale  grower  of  migno- 
nette, Pearl  River,  N.  Y.    {Mignonette.) 

McWiLLiAM,  Geo.,  Gardener,  Whitinsville,  Mass. 

{Dipladenia.    Luculia.) 
*Manning,  J.  Woodward,   Landscape   Architect, 
Boston,  Mass.  {Pachysandra.  Pyrethrum.  Rho- 
dodendron.    Hardy  herbs.    Many  proofs.) 


*Manning,    Warren    H.,    Landscape    Architect, 

Boston,  Mass.     {Herbaceous  Perennials.     Sock 

Gardens.) 

Mason,   Prof.  S.   C,   Dept.  of  Horticulture  and 

Forestry,  Berea College,  Berea,  Ky.  {Labeling. 

Layering.) 

Masse Y,  Prof.  W.  F.,  Horticulturist,  N.  C.  Exp. 

Sta.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.     {Fig.     North  Carolina.) 

Mathews,  Pro:.  0.  W.,  Horticulturist,  Ky.  Exp. 

Sta.,  Lexington,  Ky.     {Kentucl-y.) 
Mathews,    P.  Schuyler,  Artist,    Boston,    Mass. 
{Color.) 
*Mathf.ws,  Wji.,  Flori-st  and  orchid  grower,  Utica, 
N.  V.    (  I'dri'ius  (ircliids,  us  doiigora,  Grammato- 
pliylhiii,.   Jniiopsis.  Lunatodes,  Miltonia,  Pholi- 
dota,     Selcnipediuin,     Sophronitis.      Has     read 
many  proofs  on  orchids. ) 
*May,  JohnN.,  Wholesale  florist.  Summit,  N.  J 

(Hose.     Help  on  florists'  flowers.) 
Maynard,    Prof.    S.    T.,    Horticulturist,    Mass 
Hatch.    Exp.    Sta.,    Amherst,   Mass.       {Mas 
sachusetts.) 
Mead,  T.  L.,  Horticulturist,  Oviedo,  Fla.     {Cri 
num.  Orange.  Has  helped  in  matters  of  southern 
horticulture. ) 
*Meehan,     Joseph,     Nurseryman,     Germantown, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.     {Idesia.     Toxylon.) 
Meredith,    A.   P.,    Gardener,   South   Lancaster 
Mass.     (Humea.) 
*MiLLS,  Rt.  Rev.  Edmund  M.,  Amateur  rosarian. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.     {Rose.) 
*MiscHE,  Emil,  Asst.  to  Olmsted  Bros.,  Landscape 
Architects,  Brookline, Mass.  {Quisqualis.  Toxy 
Ion.) 
Moon,  Samuel  C,  Nurseryman,  Morrisville,  Pa, 

(OrtA-.) 
Morrill,  Roland,  Fruit-grower,  Benton  Harbor, 

Mich.     {Peach.) 
Morris,  O.  M.,  Horticulturist,  Okla.  Exp.   Sta., 
Stillwater,     Okla.     {Indian    Territory.      Okla 
homa.) 
*Mott,  Jr.,  Samuel  R.,  Manager  of  Genesee  Fruit 
Co.'s  Freezing  and  Cold  Storage  Dept.,  Roch 
ester,  N.  Y.     {Storage.) 
*MuNSON,  T.  v.,  Nurseryman  and  grape  hybridist. 
Denison,    Tex.     {Grape   culture  in    the   South 
Texas. ) 
*MUNS0N,  Prof.  W.  M.,  Horticulturist,  Me.  Exp 

Sta.,  Orono,  Me.     {Maine.     Vaccinium.) 
*MuRRELL,  Geo.  E.,  Fruit-grower,  Fontella,  Va 

( Virginia.) 
*Nehrling,  H.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  {Phanix,  Sabal, 
Sereno'a,  Tabernmmontana,  Tecoma,  Thunbergia 
and  other  plants  cultivated  in  his  garden  at 
Gotha,  Fla.) 
Newbury,  H.  E.,  Specialist  in  tuberose  culture, 
Magnolia,  N.  C.     {PoUanihes. ) 
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Newell,    A.    J.,    Gardener,     Wellesley,     Mass. 
(Certain  orchids,  e.g.,  Odontoglossum.) 
*Newjian,    J.    S.,    Vice    Dir.    S.    C.    Exp.    Sta., 

Clemson  College,  S.  C.     {South  Carolina.) 
*N0RT0N,    Prof.  J.   B.   S.,   Pathologist  Md.   Exp. 
Sta.,  College  Park,  Md.     {Genera  of  Euphor- 
hiacem.       Phyllanthus.       Numerous       botanical 
puzzles.) 

Ogston,  Colin,  Gardener,  Kimball  orchid  collec- 
tion, Rochester,  N.  Y.  (DendroUum.) 
*Oliver,  G.  W.,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agrie.,  Washington,  D.  C.  {Many 
articles  on  palms,  aroids,  succulents  and  rare 
plants,  and  much  help  on  proofs.  Alstrmmeria. 
Amaryllis.  Nepenthes.  Ochna.  Pennisetum. 
Petrea.     Sarracenia.) 

Olmsted,  Jr.,  F.  L.,  Landscape  Architect,  Brook- 
line,  Mass.  {Park.  Help  on  Landscape  and 
Railroad  Gardening.) 

O'Mara,  Patrick,  of  Peter  Henderson  &  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  {Potting.  Has  read  various 
important  articles,  suggested  contributors  and 
given  other  aid.) 

Orpet,  Edward  O.,  Gardener,  So.  Lancaster, 
Mass.  {Border.  Cyclamen.  Dianthus,  and 
certain  orchids.) 

Parsons,  Jr.,  Samuel,  Landscape  architect.  New 
York,  N.  Y.     (  Lawn.     Help  on  Park. ) 

Peacock,  Lawrence  K.,  Dahlia  specialist,  Atco, 
N.  J.     (Dahlia.) 

Pennock,  F.  M.,  Horticulturist,  San  Juan,  Porto 
Eieo.     {Porto  Eico.) 
*Peterson,  Wm.  a.,  of  the  firm  of  P.  S.  Peterson 
&   Sou,    Nurserymen,   Chicago,  111.     {Pceoyiia. 
Transiilanting  of  large  trees.) 
*Pierce,    Newton   B.,    Pathologist   Pacific  Coast 
Laboratory,    Div.   of   Veg.    Phys.   and   Path., 
U.  S.  Dept.  Agrie. ,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.  {TTalnut.) 
*PiETERS,  A.  J.,  Botanist  in  charge  of  Seed  Labora- 
tory, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,   U.  S.  Dept. 
Agrie,  Washington,  D.  C.     {Seed  Testing.) 

Powell,  Prof.  G.  Harold,  Div.  of  Pomology, 
XJ.  S.  Dept.  Agrie, Washington,  D.  C.  (Cherry. 
Delaware.     Jlelp  on  Peach,  etc.) 

Powell,  George  T.,  Dir.  School  of  Practical  Ag- 
riculture and  Horticulture,  Briar  CliflE  Manor, 
N.  Y.  (Pear.  Has  read  proofs  of  other  impor- 
tant fruits.) 
*Price,  Prof.  R.  H.,  Horticulturist,  Texas  Exp. 
Sta.,  College  Station,  Texas.     (Texas.) 

Prince,  L.  B.,  Pres.  Board  of  Regents,  New  Mexico 
Agrie.  College,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.  {The  article 
"Prince.") 
*PuRDY,  Carl,  Specialist  in  California  bulbs, Ukiah, 
Calif.  (California  native  plants,  as  Brodiwa, 
Calochortus,  Erythroninm,  Fritillaria,  Stropho- 
lirion.     Help  on  Lilium .) 


Rane,  F.  W.,  Horticulturist  and  Prof,  of  Horti- 
culture, N.  H.  College,  Durham,  N.  H.  (Neio 
Hampshire.) 

Rawson,  Grove  P.,  Florist,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  (Lan- 
tana.) 

Rawson,  W.  W.,  Seedsman  and  market-gardener, 
Boston,  Mass.  (Cucumber.  Lettuce.) 
*Reasoner,  E,  N.,  Nurseryman  and  horticulturist, 
Oneco,  Fla.  (Many  articles,  and  nmch  help  on 
extreme  southern  horticulture.  Ccesalpinia.  Co- 
cos.  Guava.  Eumquat.  Lemon.  Lime.  Mango. 
Musa.  Orange.  Sabal.  Tamarindus.) 
*Rehder,  Alfred,  Asst.  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  (Botany  and  culture  of 
most  of  the  hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  The  article 
"Trees.") 

Roberts,  Prof.  I.  P.,  Dir.  College  of  Agrie,  Cor- 
nell Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (Drainage.  Fertility. 
Manure.     Potato.) 

Roles,  Prof.  P.  H.,  Botanist,  S.  C.  Exp.  Sta., 
Clemson  College,  S.  C.  (Eggplant.  Florida. 
Okra.     Onion.     Pineapple.) 

Rose,  J.  N.,  Asst.  Curator,  U.  S.  Nat.  Herb., 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 
(Agave.     Prochnyanthes .) 

Rose,  N.  Jonsson,  Landscape  Gardener,  Dept.  of 
Parks,  New  York,  N.  Y.     (Various  exotics.) 

Roth,  Filibert,  Chief  of  Div.  of  Forestry,  De- 
partment of  tlie  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 
(Fagus.) 
*Rowlee,  Prof.  W.  W.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Bot- 
any, Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (Liatris. 
Salix.) 

RoTLE,   Mrs.  Emily   Taplin,    Asst.    Ed.   "Rural 
New-Yorker,"  New  York,  N.  Y.    (Nepenthes.) 
*S.\ndsten,  Prof.  E.  P.,  Horticulturist  Md.  Exp. 
Sta.,  College  Park,  Md.     (Self -sterility.) 

Sargent,  Prof.  C.  S.,  Dir.  Arnold  Arboretum, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  (Abies.  Has  read  proofs 
of  Picea.  Prunus,  etc. ) 
*Scott,  Wm.,  Florist,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (Important 
florists'  plants  and  flowers,  as  Acacia,  Conval- 
laria.  Cyclamen,  Cytisus,  Smilax,  Metrosideros, 
Peperomia,  Perilla,  Piqueria,  Stephanotis, 
Syringa,  Verbena,  etc.     Also  Packing  Flowers.) 

Scott,  Wm.,  Gardener,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.     (Ber- 
tolonia  and  other  tender  foliage  plants.) 
*Scribner,    F.    Lamson,    Dir.    Dept.    of    Agrie, 
Philippine  Islands,  formerly  Chief  Div.  of  Ag- 
rostology,  U.    S.   Dept.    Agrie,   Washington, 
D.  C.     (Teosinte.) 
*Sears,  Prof.  F.  C  ,  Dir.  Nova  Scotia  School  of 
Horticulture,  Wolfville,  N.  S.,  formerly  Horti- 
culturist   Utah    Exp.    Sta.     (Utah.     Help    on 
Canada.) 
*Seavey,  Mrs.  Frances  Copley,  Landscape  Gar. 
dener,  Chicago,  111.     (Railroad  Gardening.) 


COLLABORATORS 


Semple,    James,    Specialist    in     China     asters, 

Bellevue,  Pa.     {Aster.) 
Sexton,  Joseph,   Founder  of  the  pampas  grass 
industry,  Goleta,  Calif.     (Giincrium.) 

*Shepard,  Charles  U.,  Special  agent  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agrie.  in  charge  of  experiments  in  tea  culture, 
Summerville,  S.  C.     {Tea.) 

*Shinn,  Charles  H.,  Inspector  of  Experiment 
Stations,  Univ.  of  Calif.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
{California,  Fig,  Loganberry,  Sequoia,  etc.) 

*Shore,  Bobert,  Gardener,  Botanical  Dept.,  Cor- 
nell Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  {Various  articles, 
as  Acah/plia,  Jlnhliiig,  Dichorisandra,  Episcea, 
FitloiiKi,  IlijDinixiihiiUum,  Thyrsacanthus,  Tra- 
chelosiimiiiiiii,   I'usi s.) 

*Siebrecht,  Henry  A.,  Florist  and  nurseryman. 
New  York  and  Eose  Hill  Nurseries,  New  Ro- 
chelle,  N.  Y,  {Much  help  on  rare  grcciiliouse 
plants,  particularly  orchids  and  palms.  Dracwna. 
Ficus.  Fuchsia.  Gardenia.  Ixora.  Lapageria. 
Laurus.  Nerium.  Nepenthes.  Ptiya.  Sonerila. 
Tococa,  and  others.) 

*SiMONDS,  O.  C,  Landscape  Gardener,  Buena  Ave., 

Chicago,  111.  {Landscape  Cemeteries.  Shrubbery.) 

Slingerland,  Prof.  M.  V.,  Entomologist  Cornell 

Exp.  Sta.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.   {Insecticides.  Insects.) 

Smith,  A.  W.,  Grower  of  cosmos  and  moonflower 

seed,  Amerieus,  Ga.     {Cosmos.) 
Smith,    Elmer    D.,    Chrysanthemum    specialist, 

Adrian,  Mich.     {Chrysanthemum.) 
Smith, Irving  C, Market-gardener, Green  Bay,  Wis. 
{Onion.     Help  on  Kohl-Rabi  and  Strawberry.) 

*Smith,  Jared  G.,  Dir.  Hawaii  Exp.  Sta.,  Hono- 
lulu, H.  Terr.  {Xearly  all  palms,  some  aroids  and 
various  other  genera,  as  Centaurea,  Cerastinm, 
Cotyledon.) 

*Smith,  J.  M.  (deceased).  Fruit-grower  and  market- 
gardener,  Green  Bay,  Wis.     {Strawberry.) 
Spencer,  John  W.  ,  Frujt-grower,  Westfield,  Chau- 
tauqua Co.,  N.  Y.    {Grapes  in  the  North.    Help 
on  important  fruits.) 

*Stalet,  Arthur,  Walnut-grower,  Fullerton, 
Calif.     (  ITalnut.) 

*Starnes,  Hugh  N.,  Prof,  of  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture,  Univ.  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 
{Georgia.  Sweet  Potato.  Tomato.  Watermelon. 
Steele,  E.  S.,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agrie.,  Washington,  D.  C.  {Perfumery 
Gardening.) 

*Steele,  W.  C,  Fruit-grower,   Switzerland,  Fla. 

{Talimtm.     Help  on  floriculture  in  Florida.) 

Stinson,  Prof.  John  T.,  Dir.  Mo.  Fruit  Exp.  Sta., 

Mountain  Grove,  Mo.     (Arkansas.) 
Strong,   Wm.    C,    Nurseryman,   Waban,    Mass. 

{Eenrick.) 
Stdbbs,  W.  C,  Dir.  La.  Exp.  Sta.,  Baton  Rouge, 
La.     {Orange.) 


*Stubenrauch,  Arnold  V.,  Instructor  in  Hort., 
Univ.  of  HI.,  Urbana,  III.,  formerly  Calif.  Exp. 
Sta.     ( Olive,  Plum  and  Raisin  in  Calif.     Pilo- 
carpus. Pimelea.  Platycodon.  Sequoia.  Tulipa.) 
Taber,  G.  L.,  Nurseryman,  Glen  St.  Mary,  Fla. 

{Persimmon.) 
Taft,   Prof.  L.   R.,  Horticulturist,  Mich.  Agrie. 
College,  Agricultural  College,  Mich.     {Green- 
house heating.     Hotbeds.) 

*Taplin,  W.  H.,  Specialist  in  palms  and  ferns, 
Holmesburg,   Philadelphia,    Pa.      {Culture    of 
many  jxilms,  ferns  and  foliage  plants.) 
Taylor,  Frederic  W.,  Dir.  Dept.  of  Horticul- 
ture, Pan-American  Exposition,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
{Nebraska.) 
Taylor,  Wm.  A.,  Asst.   Pomologist,   Div.  of  Po- 
mology, U.  S.  Dept.  Agrie,  Washington,  D.  C. 
{Articles  on  nuts,  as  Hickory,  Pecan.) 
Thilow,  J.  Otto,  of  H.  A.  Dreer,  Inc.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.     {Leek.     Muskmelou.) 
Thompson,  C.  H.,  formerly  Asst.  Botanist,  Mo. 
Botanical  Garden,  St.  Louis,  Mo.   {Some  genera 
of  cacti,  as  Echinocereus,  Epiphyllum.) 

*Thorburn  &Co.,  J.  M.,  Seedsmen,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  (Hyacinth.  Seed  Trade.  Hare  read  many 
proofs  of  bulbs,  aymuals,  vegetables,  herbs,  etc.) 

*Toumey,  Prof.  J.  W.,  Yale  Forestry  School,  New 
Haven,     Mass.      (Arizona.       Date.      Opuntia. 
Pool- Galls.) 
Tracy,  S.  M.,  Horticulturist,  Biloxi,  Miss.    (Mis- 
sissippi.) 

*Tracy,  W.  W.,  Seedsman,  D.  M.  Ferry  & 
Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  {Cabbage.  Lettuce.  Michi- 
gan. Pea.  Eadish.  Seedage.  Help  on  many 
vegetables.) 

*Trelease,  Dr.  Wm.,  Dir.  Mo.  Botanical  Garden, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  (Certain  desert  plants  of  the  lily 
family,  as  Aloe,  Apicra,  Gasteria,  Haworthia, 
Tucca.     Shaw.     Sturtevant.     Oxalis.) 

*Tricker,  Wm.,  Specialist  in  aquatics,  Dreer's 
Nursery,  Riverton,  N.  J.  (Aquarium.  Aquatics. 
Most  aquatics,  as  Limnanthemum,  Limnocharis, 
Nymphwa,  Nelumbo,  Ouvirandra,  Victoria.) 
Troop,  Prof.  James,  Horticulturist,  Ind.  Exp. 
Sta.,  Lafayette,   Ind.     (Indiana.    Persimmon.) 

*TucKER,  Gilbert  M.,  Publisher  and  editor  of 
"The  Country  Gentleman,"  Albany,  N.  Y. 
(J.  J.  Thomas.  Luther  Tucker.) 
Turner,  Wm.,  Gardener,  Oceanic,  N.  J.  (Forc- 
ing of  Fruits.  Mushroom.) 
TuTTLE,  H.  B.,  Cranberry-grower,  Valley  Junc- 
tion, Wis.     {Cranberry .) 

*Underwood,  Prof.  L.  M.,  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  (Botany  of  all  ferns.  Selag- 
inella  and  some  other  flowerless plants.) 

*Van  Deman,  H.  E.,  Pomologist,  Parksley,  Va. 
(Date.    Nut  Culture.    Strawberry.) 


COLLABORATORS 


Vaughan,  J.  C,  Seedsman  and  florist,  Chicago 

and  New  York.     {Christmas  Greens.) 
ViCK,  James,  D.  Landreth's  Sons,  Pliiladelphia, 

Pa.    (Alalcariscus.     Melolhria.) 
VooRHEES,  Prof.  Edward  B.,  Dir.  N.  J.  Exp.  Sta., 

New  Brunswiels,  N.  J.     {Fertilisers.) 
Waldron,   Prof.   C.   B.,  Horticulturist,  N.  Dak. 
Exp.  Sta.,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.     (North  Dakota.) 
*Walker,  Prof .  Ernest,  Horticulturist,  Ark.  Exp. 
Sta.,    Fayetteville,    Ark.      {Annuals.      Basket 
Plants.     Heliotrope.     Watering.) 
Ward,  C.  W.,  Wholesale   florist.   Queens,  L.   I. 
{Pelargonium.     Help  on  Carnation.) 
*Warder,  R.  H.,  Supt.  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  111. 

{Warder.) 
*Watrous,   C.   L.,    Nurseryman  and   pomologist, 
Des  Moines,  lo.  {lown.  Pear.  Trees  on  Plains.) 
*Watson,  B.  M.,  Instructor  in  Horticulture,  Bus- 
sey   Inst.,  Jamaica  Plain,   Mass.    {Colchicum. 
Cuttage.    Forcing  Hardy  Plants.    House  Plants. 
Rhododendron.     Rose.     Winter  Protection.) 
*Watts,  R.  L.,  formerly  Horticulturist  of  Tennes- 
see Exp.  Sta.,  Scalp  Level,  Pa.    (Tennessee.) 
*WAUGH,Prof.  F.  A.,  Horticulturist,  Vt.  Exp.  Sta., 
Burlington,    Vt.      {Beet.     Carrot.     Cucumber. 
Greens.  Liliiim.  Plum.  Salad  Plants.  Vermont.) 
*Webber,  Herbert  J.,  In  charge  of  Plant  Breed- 
ing Laboratory,  Veg.  Phys.  and  Path.  Inves- 
gations,    Bureau    of    Plant    Industry,    U.    S. 
Dept.    Agric,    Washington,    D.    C.     {Citrus. 
Pomelo.     Murraya,  Triphasia,  and  other  citrous 
genera.     Plant-Breeding.     Help  on  Zamia.) 
Wellhouse,     Fred,     Fruit-grower,     Fairmount, 

Kans.     (Kansas.) 
Wheeler,  C.  F.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Botany,  Michigan 

Agric.  College,  Mich.     (Pyrola.) 
Wheeler,   H.    J..    Chemist,    R.    I.    Exp.    Sta., 
I.     (Lime.) 


^Whitney,  Milton,  Chief.  Div.  of  Soils,  U.  S.  Dept. 

Agric,  Washington,  D.  C.   (Irrigation.    Soils.) 

Whitten,  Prof.  J.  C,  Horticulturist,  Mo.  Exp. 

Sta.,  Columbia,  Mo.     (Missouri.) 
Whyte,  R.  B.,  Amateur,  Ottawa,  Out.    (Eemero- 
callis.    Lilium.    Narcissus.    Papaver.    Help  on 
Tagctes,  Tulipa,  Zinnia,  etc.) 

*WiCKSON,  Edward  J.,  Prof,  of  Agricultural  Prac- 
tice, Univ.  of  Calif.,  anc'  Horticulturist,  Calif. 
Exp.  Sta.,  Berkeley,  Calif.  (Almond,  Apricot, 
Cherry,  Grape,  Lemon,  Lime,  Nectarine,  Pear, 
Strawberry,  Walnut  and  Vegetable  Gardening  in 
California.) 

*Wiegand,  K.  M.,  Instructor  in  Botany,  Cornell 
Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (Coreopsis.  Cordi/line. 
Ci/perus.  Dracaena.  Juncus.  Lysimachia.  Musa. 
Myosotis.     Potentilla.     Scirims.     Steironema.) 

*WooDS,  Albert  F.,  Chief  of  Office  of  Veg.  Phys. 
Investigations,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  (Variegation.) 
WoOLSON,  G.  C,  Nurseryman,  Specialist  in  hardy 
herbaceous  perennials,  Passaic,  N.  J.  (Mer- 
tensia.  Has  read  numerous  proofs. ) 
Wortman,   S.  W.,  Mushroom-grower,  Iselin,  N. 

J.     (Mushroom.) 
Wright,   Charles,   Fruit-grower,   Seaford,    Del. 
(Peach.     Help  on  Delaware.) 

*Wtman,  A.  P.,  Asst.  to  Olmsted  Bros.,  Land- 
scape Architects,  Brookline,  Mass.  (Dirca, 
Epigcea,  Exochorda,  Halesia,  Hypericum, 
Kerria,  Liquidambar,  and  other  hardy  trees 
and  shrubs.  Also  Lathyrus,  Lupinns,  Ver- 
onica.) 

*Yeomans,  L.  T.,  Fruit-grower,  Walworth,  N.  Y. 
{Pear.    Help  on  Evaporation  of  Fruits.    Rasp- 
berry . ) 
Zirngiebel,    Denys,    Florist,    Needham,    Mass. 
(Pansy.) 


II.     LIST   OF   THOSE    WHO   HAVE   ASSISTED   BY  READING   PROOF,   AND 
IN  OTHER    WATS 


Abraham,  Charles,  Nurseryman,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.     (Trees  in  Calif.) 

Allen,  R.  C,  Fruit-grower,  Bonita,  Calif. 
(Olive.) 

Alverson,  a.  H.,  Growe,  of  cacti,  San  Ber- 
nardino, Calif.     (Cacti.) 

Apgar,  Austin  C,  Prof,  of  Botany,  N.  J.  State 
Normal  School,  author  of  "Trees  of  the  North- 
ern U.  S.,"  Trenton,  N.  J.     (Trees.) 

Bailey,  W.  W.,  Prof,  of  Botany,  Brown  Univ., 
Providence,  R.  I.     (Rhode  Island.) 

Ball,  C.  D., Wholesale  florist,  Holmesburg,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.     (Palms  and  decorative  plants.) 

Barker,  Charles,  Fruit-grower,  Milford,  Del. 
(Peach.) 


Bassett  &  Son,  Wm.  P.,  Nurserymen,  Ha 
ton,  N.  J.     (Native  plants,  as  Hibiscus.) 

Beal,  W.  H.,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  U.  S 
Dept.  Agric,  Washington,  D.  C.     (Vigna.) 

Berger  &  Co.,  H.  H.,  Importers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(Japanese  and  Californian  plants.) 

Betscher,  C,  Florist,  nurseryman  and  seeds- 
man. Canal  Dover,  Ohio.     (Gladiolus.) 

Blanc,  A.,  Seedsman  and  plantsman,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.     (Cacti.     Canna.     Novelties.) 

Boardman,  S.  L.,  Sec  Maine  Hort.  Soc,  Augusta, 
Me.     (Maine.) 

Brackett,  G.  B.,  Pomologist,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric, 
Washington,  D.  C.  (Hicoria.  Hickonj.  Jug- 
lans.) 


COLLABORATORS 


Breck  &  Sons,  Joseph  (Corporation),  Seeds- 
men, Boston,  Mass.    ( Portrait  of  Joseph  Breck. ) 

Breesk,  J.  S.,  Nurseryman,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
North  Carolina.) 

Brotherton,  Wilfred,  Mich.  Wild  Flower  Co., 
Rochester,  Mich.  {Native  hardy  herbaceous 
jjerennials.) 

Brown,  O.  H.,  Amateur,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 
(Aquatics.) 

BuDLONQ  &  Son  Co.,  J.  A.,  Manufacturers  of 
pickles  and  vinegar,  market-gardeners.  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.     {Cucumher.     Martynia.) 

Bruggerhof,  F.  W.,  Seedsman,  Pres.  J.  M. 
Thorburn  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  {Seed  Trade. 
Various  suggestions. ) 

Burpee,  W.  Atlee,  Seedsman,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(Seed  Testing.) 

Bush  &  Sons,  Vitieulturists,  Bushberg,  Mo. 
(Grapes.) 

Caldwell,  Geo.  C,  Prof,  of  Agric.  Chemistry, 
Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (Fertility.  Ferti- 
lizers.    Lime.) 

Chamberlin,  John,  Journalist,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
(Native  plants.     Bannnculus. ) 

Clark,  Miss  Josephine  A.,  Librarian,  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agric,  and  author  of  a  card  index  of  new 
species  of  North  American  plants,  Washington, 
D.  C.  (Information  as  to  species  after  the  date 
of  Index  Kewensis.) 

Clark,  J.  C,  Dreer's  nursery,  Eiverton,  N.  J. 
(Pansi/.) 

CoviLLE,  Frederick  V.,  Botanist,  Dept.  of  Agric. 
Washington,  D.  C.  (Juniperus.  Suggestions  on 
various  matters.) 

Cranefield,  Frederic,  Asst.  Horticulturist, 
Wisconsin  Exp.  Sta.,  Madison,  Wis.  (Irri- 
gation.) 

Dailledouze  Bros.,  Wholesale  florists,  Flatbush, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     (Mignonette.) 

Dailey,  Charles  L.,  Fruit-grower,  Salem,  Ore. 
(Prune. ) 

Danbt,  Charles  E.,  Prune-grower,  Salem,  Ore. 
(Prune.) 

Dandridge,  Mrs.  Danske,  Amateur,  Shepherds- 
town,  W.  Va.     (Hardy  plants.) 

Davenport,  Geo.  E.,  Botanist,  specialist  in  ferns, 
Medford,  Mass.     (Several  gei.iTa  of  ferns.) 

Day,  Miss  Mart  A.,  Librarian,  Gray  Herbarium 
of  Harvard  Univ.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (Rare 
books.) 

Devol,  W.  S.,  Editor  and  agriculturist,  Redlands, 
Calif.      (Vegetables  in  California.) 

Devron,  Dr.  G.,  Amateur  of  bamboos,  New  Or- 
leans, La.     (Bamboo.) 

Dock,  Miss  M.  L.,  Lecturer  on  plant  life,  for- 
estry and  village  improvement,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
(Bartram.     Village  Improvement. ) 


Dosch,  H.  E.,  Sec'y.  State  Board  of  Hort.,  Hills- 
dale, Ore.     (Oregon.) 

Downer's  Sons,  J.  S.,  Fruit-growers,  Fairport, 
Ky.  (Kentucky.) 

Dreer,  Henet  a.  (Inc.),  Seedsmen  and  Plants- 
men,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (Many  atid  varied  ser- 
rii-is,  isjirvKiUi/  ill  aquatics,  fertis,  foliage  plants 

EisEN,    GisiAV,   Author   of   Gov't,   bulletins   on 

figs   and  raisins,  San  Francisco,  Calif.    (Fig. 

Eaisin.) 
Elliot,    J.    Wilkinson,     Landscape    Architect 

Pittsburg,  Pa.     (Kochia,  Oak,  and  some  herba 

ceous  perennials.) 
Ellwanger  &  Barry,    Nurseryman,    Rochester, 

N.  Y.     (Hardy  plants. ) 
Emerson,  Prof.  R.  H.,  Horticulturist,  Neb.  Exp, 

Sta.,  Lincoln,  Neb.     (Nebraska.) 
Farnham,   J.  E.  C,  Ex-Pres.  R.   I.  Hort.  Soe. 

Providence,  R.  I.     (Rhode  Island.) 
Fernald,    M.     L.,    Asst.    in    Gray    Herbarium, 

Cambridge,  Mass.     (Salvia.) 
Fields,   John,  Dir.   Agr.   Exp.   Sta.,   Stillwater, 

Okla.     (Oklahoma.) 
Fisher,    Dr.    Jabez,    Fruit-grower,     Fitehburg, 

Mass.     (Massachusetts.) 
Ganong,  W.  F.,  Prof,  of  Botany,  Smith  College, 

Northampton,  Mass.     (Cacti,  and  many  proofs 

of  physiological  subjects. ) 
GiFFORD,  John  C,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Forestry,  Col 

lege  of  Forestry,  Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 

(Poinciana.) 
Goodman,  L.  A.,  Fruit-grower,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 

(Missouri.) 
Greenman,    J.    M.,   University    Museum,    Cam 

bridge,  Mass.     (Zinnia.) 
Halliday,    Robt.    J.,    Florist,    Baltimore,    Md 

(A:alea.     Camellia.) 
Harris,  J.  S.,  Fruit-grower,  La  Crescent,  Minn 

{Minnesota.) 
Hays,    Willet    M.,    Prof,    of   Agric,    Univ.    of 

Minn.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.     (Plant- Breeding.) 
Heiges,   S.    B.,   Pomologist,   York,   Pa.     (Penn- 
sylvania. ) 
Heiss,  J.  B.,  Florist,  Dayton,  Ohio.     (Palms.) 
Heller,  A.  A.,  Botanist,  Lancaster,  Pa.     (Porto 

Rico.) 
Herbst,     J.     L.,     Fruit-grower,     Sparta,     Wis. 

(Strawberry.) 
Hewson,   Wm.,    Orchid-grower   for   Wm.    Scott, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.     (Odontoglossiim .     Oncidium.) 
Hicks,  D.  C,  Fruit-grower,  No.  Clarendon,  Vt. 

(  Vermont.) 
Hill,  Robert  T.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.     (Porto  Rico.) 
Hosmer,  a.  W.,  Botanist,  Concord,  Mass.     (Po- 

lygala,  and  some  other  native  plants. ) 


COLLABORATORS 


Howard,  A.  B.,  Seed-grower,  Belehertown,  Mass. 
(Verbena.     Zinnia.) 

HuTT,  H.  L.,  Prof,  of  Horticulture,  Ont.  Agric. 
College,  Guelph,  Ont.     {Kale.     Kohlrabi.) 

Jack,  Mrs.  Annie  L.,  Chateauguay  Basin,  Prov. 
Que.     {Native  Plants.) 

Jepson,  Willis  L.,  Botanical  Dept.,  Univ. 
Calif.,  Berkeley,  Calif.  {A  few  Californian  sub- 
jects.) 

Jennings,  E.  B.,  Specialist  in  pansies.  South- 
port,  Conn.     {Pansy.) 

Jones,  Eev.  C.  J.  K.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  (  Vari- 
ous Californian  plants.) 

Jordan,  W.  H.,  Dir.  N.  Y.  Exp.  Sta.,  Geneva, 
N.  Y.     (Fertility.     Fertilizers.) 

Katzenstein,  Otto,  Manager  Pinehurst  Nurser- 
ies, Pinehurst,  N.  C.     {Stillingia.) 

Kedzie,  Dr.  R.  C,  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  Mich. 
Agrie.  College,  Agricultural  College,  Mich. 
{Fertility.     Fertilizers.     Lime.) 

Kellogg,  Geo.  J.,  Pomologist,  Lake  Mills,  Wis. 
( JVisconsin.) 

KERM.4.N,  John,  Market-gardener,  Grimsby,  Ont. 
{Tomato). 

KiNNET,  T.  L.,  Fruit-grower,  South  Hero,  Vt. 
{Vermont.) 

King,  F.  H.,  Div.  of  Soils,  V.  S.  Dept.  Agrie., 
Washington,  D.  C.  {Irrigation,  Mulching,  etc.) 

Ladd,  E.  F.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  N.  D.  Agrie. 
Coll.,  Agricultural  College,  N.  D.  {North 
Dakota.) 

Lake,  D.  S.,  Nurseryman,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 
(Trees  on  Plains.) 

Latham,  A.  W.,  Sec.  Minn.  Hort.  Soc,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.     (Minnesota.) 

Leib,  S.  F.,  Prune-grower,  San  Jos^,  Calif. 
(Prune.) 

LiNDLEY,  J.  Van,  Nurseryman,  Pomona,  N.  C. 
(North  Carolina.) 

Luke,  Fred  K.,  Gardener,  Mo.  Botanical  Garden, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.     {South  Dakota.) 

LuPTON,  J.  M.,  Market-gardener,  Gregory,  L.  I. 
(Cabbage.) 

Lyon,  Wm.  S.,  Census  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 
(Palms.) 

MacDowell,  J.  A.,  Nurseryman,  City  of  Mexico, 
Mex.     (Cacti.) 

MACFARLANE,'Prof.  J.  M.,  Dir.  U.  of  P.  Botanic 
Garden,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (Hybridisation. 
Nepenthes.    Pinguicula.) 

Mackenzie,  E.  R.,  Sec.  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y.     (Many  important  bulbs. ) 

Makepeace,  A.  D.,  Cranberry-grower,  West 
Barnstable,  Mass.     (Cranberry.) 

Manda,  W.  a.,  Horticultural  expert,  South 
Orange,  N.  J.     (Orchid  pictures.) 

Manning,  C.  H.,  Sheridan,  Wyo.     i  Wyoming.) 


Manning,  Jacob  W.,  Nurseryman,  Reading,  Mass. 

(Dried  specimens  of  herbaceous  perennial  plants.) 
Manning,  Robert,  Sec.  Mass.  Hort.  Soc,  Boston, 

Mass.     (Biographical   sketches.     Horticulture.) 
Maxwell  Bros.,   Fruit-growers,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

(Quince.) 
McDowell,  Prof.  R.  H.,  Agriculturist  and  horti- 
culturist, Nev.  Exp.  Sta.,  Reno,  Nev.  {Nevada.) 
McTear,     John,     Gardener,     Monteeito,     Calif. 

(Some  plants  cult,  in  Calif.) 
Mead,     Prof.     Elwood,     Cheyenne,     Wyoming. 

(rryoming.) 
Meehan,   Thos.,  Nurseryman,  Germantown,  Pa. 

(deceased).     (The  article  "Horticulture.") 
Meriam,  Dr.  Horatio  C,  Salem,  Mass.    (Pceonia. 

Papaver.) 
Merrill,  L.  H.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry,  Me.  Agric. 

Coll.,  Orono,  Me:     (Maine.) 
Miller,  E.  S.,  Specialist  in  Bulbs,  Floral  Park, 

L.  I.     (Many  articles  on  bulbs.) 
Miller,    H.    H  ,    Paw    Paw.,    W.    Va.         ITest 

Virginia.) 
Moon,   Wm.    H.,    Nurseryman,    Morrisville,    Pa. 

(Pennsylvania.) 
Moorhead,   James  R.,  Grower  of  Cacti,  Cactus 

Farm,  Moorhead,  Texas.     (Cacti.) 
Moses,   Wallace  R.,   Fruit-grower,   West  Palm 

Beach,  Fla.     (Orange.     Pineapple.) 
Mudge,  W.  S.,  Fruit-grower  and  melon   raiser 

Hartland,  N.  Y.     (Muskmelon.) 
Nanz  &  Neuner,  Florists,  seedsmen,  and  nursery- 
men, Louisville,  Ky.     (Kentucky.) 
Nash,   Geo.  V.,  Gardener,  N.    Y.   Bot.    Garden 

Bronx  Park,  N.  Y.     (Genera  of  grasses.) 
Nickels,  Miss  Anna  B.,  Grower  of  Cacti,  Laredo 

Texas.  (Certain  genera  of  Cacti.) 
Ohmer,    Nicholas,    Fruit-grower,  Dayton,  Ohio, 

(Ohio.) 
Osterhout,  W.  J.  v..  Botanical  Dept.,  Univ.  of 

Calif.,  Berkeley,  Calif.   (  Variegation.) 
Parsons,    Samuel    B.,    Nurseryman,    Flushing, 

L.  I.     (The  articles  "Horticulture"   and   "Po- 
mology." 
Pendergast,  W.  W.,    Pres.   Minn.    Hort.    Soc, 

Hutchinson,  Minn.     (Minnesota .) 
Pennock,   C.   J.,    Florist  and  Gardener,   Kennet 

Square,  Pa.     (Tomato.) 
Pericat,   Alphonse,   Gardener,    West    Philadel- 
phia, Pa.     (Lwliocattleya.) 
Pierson,    F.    R.,    Nurseryman,     Tarrytown-on- 

Hudson,  N.  Y.     (Bulbs.) 
Ragan,  W.  H.,  Div.  of  Pomology,  U.  S.   Dept. 

Agric,  Washington,  D.  C.     (Indiana.) 
Ramsay,     F.     T.,     Nurseryman,     Austin,     Tex. 

(Texas.) 
Rea,  Frederic  J.,  Nurseryman,  Norwood,  Mass. 

(Polemonium.) 


COLLABORATORS 


Eebmann,  Jeremiah,  Lincoln,  Neb.     {Philippine 

Islands.) 
RiCHARDSOM,  E.  A.,  Landscape  gardener,  Boston 

and  Albany,  40  Austin  St.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

{Railroad  Gardening.) 
Rider,  Prof.  A.   J.,   Philadelphia,   Pa.      {Cran- 

ierry.) 
Robinson,  Prof.  B.  L.,  Curator,  Gray  Herbarium 

of  Harvard  Univ.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  [Various 

articles  on  natire  jilants.) 
Robinson,  Charles    Mvlford,   Author  of  "The 

Improvement  of  Towns  and  Cities."   Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.   (  Village  Improvement. ) 
Robinson,  John,  Author  of  "  Ferns  in  their  Homes 

and  Ours,"  Salem,  Mass.     {Sevei-al  articles  on 

ferns.) 
Rook,  John,  Fruit-grower  and  nurseryman,  Niles 

Calif.     {Plum.     Prune.) 
RoHNERT,  Waldo,  Specialist  in  sweet  peas,  Sar 

gent,  Calif.     [Siceet  Pea.) 
Root,    A.    I.,    Dealer  in   bee-keepers'    supplies 

Medina,  Ohio.     (Tomato.) 
Ross,  J.  J.,  Fruit-grower,  Seaford,  Del.    {Peach.' 
EOTHROCK,    J.    T.,    Commissioner    of    Forestry 

Westchester,  Pa.     {Eothrockia.) 
Ryals,  G.  M.,   Market -gardener.  Savannah,  Ga 

{Tomato.) 
Saltford,    Wm.    G.,    Florist    and    specialist    in 

violets,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.     {Violet.) 
Sander  &  Co.,  Nurserymen  of  St.  Albans,  Eng. 

(A.  Dimmock,  New  York  agent).     (Recent  im- 

portations,  particularly  orchids  and  palms.) 
Sandiford,  Robert,  Specialist  in  pelargoniums, 

Mansfield,  Ohio.     (Pelargonium.) 
ScHNECE,  Jacob,  Amateur  botanist,  Mt.  Carmel, 

111.     (Vitis.) 
ScHDLTHEis,  Anton,  Florist,  College  Point,  N.  Y. 

( Woody  plants  from  Australia  and  the  Cape,  as 

Erica.) 
ScooN,    C.    K.,    Fruit-grower,    Geneva,    N.    Y. 

{Cherry.) 
Scott,  Alex.  B.,  of  Robert  Scott  &  Son,  Sharon 

Hill,  Pa.     (Rose.) 
Shady  Hill  Nursery  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  {Herba- 
ceous perennials.) 
Shaw,  Thos.,  Prof,  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Univ. 

of  Minn.,  St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn.    (Medicago. 

Melilotus.) 
Shinn,  J.  C,  Fruit-grower,  Niles,  Calif.    {Pear.) 


SiEVERs,   John  H.,   Specialist  in   pelargoniums, 

San  Francisco,  Calif.     (Pelargonium.) 
Simpson,    J.    H.,    Botanist,    Braidentown,    Fla. 

(Vitis,  Zamia  and  some  Florida  subjects.) 
Slaymaker,  a.  W.,  Fruit-grower,  Camden,  Del. 

(Delaware.) 
Small,  John  K.,  N.  Y.  Botanical  Garden,  Bronx 

Park,  N.  Y.     (Polygonum.) 
Smith,    Archibald,    Manager  Joseph    Breek    & 

Sons  Corporation,  Boston,  Mass.     (Seeds.) 
Stewart,  W.  J.,   See.   Soc.   American    Florists, 

Boston,  Mass.     (Syringa.) 
Soltad,   Chris,   Grower   of   pansy   seed,   Jersey 

City,  N.  J.     (Pansy.) 
Stanton,  Geo.,  Ginseng  specialist,  Apulia  Station, 

N.  Y.     (Gin.icng.) 
Stockbridge,  Prof.  H.  E.,  Dir.  Fla.  Exp.  Sta., 

Lake  City,  Fla.     (Tomato.) 
Storrs   &   Harrison,  Nurserymen,   Painesville, 

Ohio.     (Various  plants.) 
Sturtevant,  Edmund  D.,  Specialist  in  aquatics, 

Station  E.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.     (Victoria  and 

other  aquatics.) 
Suzuki    &    Iida,   Yokohama  Nursery   Co.,    New 

York,  N.  Y.     (Japanese  plants.) 
Thompson,   Mrs.  J.  S.   R.,   Spartanburg,   S.   C. 

( Perfumery  Gardening.) 
Thurlow,  T.   C,  Nurseryman  and  specialist  in 

peonies.  West  Newbury,  Mass.     (Pceonia.) 
Todd,  Frederick  G.,  Landscape  Architect.  Mon- 
treal, P.  Q.     (Hardy  trees  and  shrubs.) 
Troth,  Henry,  Photographer  of  plants  and  land- 
scapes, Philadelphia,  Pa.     (Photography.) 
Vick's  Sons,  James,  Seedsmen,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

(  Various  plants.) 
Watson,  H.  D.,  Farmer  and  fruit-grower,  Kearney, 

Neb.     (Trees  for  the  Plains.) 
Webb,  Prof.  Wesley,  Dover,  Del.     (Delatcare.) 
Wedge,    Clarence,    Fruit-grower,    Albert    Lea, 

Minn.     (Minnesota.) 
Whilldin  Pottery  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.   (Pots.) 
White,   J.   J.,   Cranberry-grower,   New   Lisbon. 

N.  J.     (Cranberry.) 
WiLLARD,   S.    D.,    Nurseryman,    Geneva,    N.   Y. 

(Important  fruits,  as  Cherry.) 
Wittbold  Co.,  The  Geo.,  Florists,  Chicago,  111. 

{Palms  and  ferns .    Nephrolepis  Wittboldi.) 
Young,  B.  M.,  Specialist  in  nut  culture,  Morgan 

City,  La.     {Pecan.) 


ABBREVIATIONS 


I.    OF  GENERAL  EXPRESSIONS 

(~ull cultivated,  etc. 

(Jiam diameter 

E east. 

fl feet. 

in inches 

N north. 

S south. 

trap tropics,  tropical. 


west. 


The  figures  given  below  explain  the  method  of 
citation,  and  incidentally  give  some  hints  as  to 
the  number  of  volumes  to  date,  and  of  the  number 
of  pages  or  plates  in  one  of  the  latest  volumes. 

A  few  works  of  the  greatest  importance  are 
men(ioned  elsewhere  by  way  of  acknowledgment 
(p.  xv).  The  standard  works  on  the  bibliography 
of  botany  are  Pritzel's  Thesaurus  and  Jackson's 
Guide  to  the  Literature  of  Botany ;  also,  Jackson's 
Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Boyal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kew. 


//.    OF  BOTANICAL  TERMS 

fl flower. 

fls flowers. 

fld flowered. 

fr. fruit. 

Ii height. 

If. leaf. 

//( leaflet. 

Ivs leaves. 

St stem. 

sis stems. 

syn synonym. 

■var variety. 

III.    OF  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS 

To  aid  the  student  in  the  verification  of  the 
work,  and  to  introduce  him  to  the  literature  of  the 
various  subjects,  citations  are  made  to  the  por- 
traits of  plants  in  the  leading  periodicals  to 
which  the  American  is  most  likely  to  have  access. 
These  references  to  pictures  have  been  verified  as 
far  as  possible,  both  in  the  MS.  and  in  the  proof. 
A  uniform  method  of  citation  is  much  to  be  de- 
sired, but  is  extremely  difficult,  because  periodi- 
cals rarely  agree  in  methods.  With  great  reluc- 
tance it  was  decided  to  omit  the  year  in  most 
cases,  because  of  the  pressure  for  space,  but  the 
student  who  lacks  access  to  the  original  volumes 
may  generally  ascertain  the  year  by  consulting  the 
bibliographical  notes  below. 

An  arbitrary  and  brief  method  of  citation  has 
been  chosen.  At  the  outset  it  seemed  best  to  indi- 
cate whether  the  cited  picture  is  colored  or  not. 
This  accounts  for  the  two  ways  of  citing  certain 
publications  containing  both  kinds  of  pictures, 
as  The  Garden,  Revue  Hortieole,  and  Gartenflora. 


The  American  Florist.  Chicago.  A  trade 
paper  founded  August  15,  1885.  The  vol- 
umes end  with  July.  Many  pictures  re- 
peated in "  Gng. "( 14 :  1524=vol.  and  page. ) 
American  Gardening.  New  York.  Represents 
14  extinct  horticultural  periodicals,  includ- 
ing The  American  Garden  (1888-1890). 
Founded  1879(?)  (20:896=vol.  and  page.) 
The  Botanist.  Edited  by  Maund.  No  years 
on  title  pages.  Founded  1839.  8  vols., 
50  colored  plates  in  each  vol.  (8:400= 
vol.  and  col.  plate.)     Cumulative  index. 

,  Britton  &  Brown.  An  illustrated  Flora  of 
the  Northern  U.  S.,  etc.  New  York. 
189&-1S98.     (3:588=vol.  and  page.) 

,  See  F. 

,  La  Belgique  Hortieole.  Ghent.  35  vols. 
(1851-1885.) 

.  Curtis'  Botanical  Magazine.  London. 
Founded  1787.  The  oldest  current  peri- 
odical devoted  to  garden  plants.  The 
vol.  for  1899  is  vol.  125  of  the  whole 
work.  Index  to  first  107  volumes  by  E. 
Tonks.     London.     (7690=col.  plate.) 

.  Botanical  Register  (1815-1847).  Vols.  1-14 
edited  by  Edwards:  vols.  15-33  by  Lind- 
ley.  In  vols.  1-23  the  plates  are  num- 
bered from  1-2014.  In  vols.  24-33  they 
are  numbered  independently  in  each  vol. 
There  are  G88  plates  in  vols.  24-33.  "An 
Appendix  to  the  First  Twenty-three  Vol- 
umes" (bound  separately  or  with  the 
25th  vol.)  contains  an  index  to  the  first 
23  vols.  An  index  to  vols.  24-31  may  be 
found  in  vol.  31.  (33:70=vol.  and  col. 
plate.) 

.  Dana.  How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers. 
New  York.     1893.     (298=page.) 

.  Emerson,  G.  B.  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.    Boston.     2  vols.    149  plates. 

.  The  Florist.  London.  1840-1884.  (1884: 
192=year  and  page  pp.  col.  plate. )  Editors 
and  title  pages  changed  many  times. 
Known  as  the  Florist,  Florist's  Journal 
and  Florist  and  Pomologist.  Sometimes 
improperly  called  British  Florist. 

.  Floral  Cabinet.  Knowles  &  Westcott.  I^on- 
don.  1837-1840.  (3:137  vol.  and  col. 
plate). 


XXX 

F.E. 


F.J. 

P.M. 


F.P. 
F.R. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


G.F. 
G.M. 


.  The  Florists'  Exchange.  New  York.  A 
trade  paper,  whose  pictures  sometimes 
are  repeated  in  "A.G."  Founded  Dec.  8, 
1888.     ( 11 :  1298=voI.  and  page. ) 

.  See  F. 

.  Floral  Magazine.  London.  Series  I.  18G1- 
1871,  8vo.  Series  II.  1872-1881,  4to. 
(1881:450=year  and  col.  plate.) 

.  See  F. 

.  Florists'  Review.  Chicago.  A  trade  paper. 
Vol.  1,  Dec.  2, 1897,  to  May  20,  1898.  Two 
vols,  a  year.     (4:6C0^vol.  and  page.) 

.Flore  des  Serres.  Ghent.  (1845-1880.) 
Inconsistent  in  numbering,  but  the  plate 
numbers  are  always  found  on  the  plate 
itself  or  on  the  page  opposite.  Valuable 
but  perplexing  indexes  in  vols.  15  and  19. 
(23:2481=vol.  and  col.  plate.) 

.  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  London.  Se- 
ries 1.  (1841-1873)  is  cited  by  year  and 
page.  Series  II.  or  "New  Series"  (1874- 
1880),  is  cited  thus:  II.  26:824=series, 
volume  and  page.  Series  III.  is  cited 
thus:  III.  20:416.  Two  vols,  a  year,  be- 
ginning 1874.  A  select  index  is  scattered 
through  1879  and  1880.  Consult  II. 
I2:viii  (1879),  and  similar  places  in  sub- 
sequent vols. 

,  Garden  and  Forest.  New  York.  1888-1897. 
(10:518=vol.  and  page.) 

,  Gardeners'  Magazine.  London.  Ed.  by 
Shirley  Hibberd.  Pounded  1860.  Vols. 
31-42  are  cited.  (42:872=voI.  and  page.) 
The  Garden.  London.  Founded  1871.  Two 
vols,  a  year.  (50:1254=vol.  and  col. 
plate.  56,  p.  458=vol.  and  page  contain- 
ing black  figure.)  An  Index  of  the  first 
20  vols,  was  separately  published.  Com- 
plete Index  of  Colored  Plates  to  end  of 
1897  in  vol.  54,  p.  334. 
Gardening.  Chicago.  Founded  Sept.  15, 
1892.  Vols,  end  Sept.  1.  (7:384=voI. 
and  page.) 
Gartenflora.  Berlin.  Founded  18.52.  (Gt. 
48: 1470= vol.  and  col.  plate.  Gt.  48,  p. 
670=vol.  and  page  containing  black 
figure.) 

,  Goodale's  Wild  Flowers  of  America.  Bos- 
ton, 1880.  (50=col.  plate.) 
Humboldt,  Bonpland  &  Kunth.  Nova 
Genera  et  Species,  etc.  Paris.  1815-25. 
7  vols.  Folio. 
L'lIIustrationHorticole.  Ghent.  (1854-1896.) 
(43:72=vol.  and  col.  plate.)  The  volumes 
were  numbered  continuously,  but  there 
were  6  series.  Series  I.=1854-03.  Se- 
ries II. =1804-09.  Series  III.  =  1870-80. 
Series  IV.  =  1881-86.  Series  V.  =  1887- 
93.  Series  VI.  =1894-96.  The  plates 
were  numbered  continuously  in  the  first 
16  vols,  from  1  to  614:  in  voli*  17-33 
they  run  from  1  to  619:  in  series  V.  from 
1  to  190:  in  Series  VI.  they  begin  anew 
with  each  vol.  Valuable  indexes  in  vols. 
10  and  20.  Series  V.  in  4to,  the  rest  8vo. 
Journal  of  Horticulture.  London.  Founded 
in  1848  as  The  Cottage  Gardener.  Series 
III.  only  is  cited,  beginning  1880.  (III. 
39:504=series,  vol.,  page.) 


K.W. 


Lowe  . 


M. 


M.D.G. 


See  F.  C. 

L In  vol.  1  of   this  work,  sometimes  means 

Lindenia,   sometimes     Lowe's    Beautiful 
Leaved  Plants.     See"Lind." and  "Lowe." 

L.B.C.    .    .  The   Botanical   Cabinet.    Loddiges.     1817- 
33.     100    plates    in  each   vol.      Complete 
index  in  last  vol.     (20:2000=vol.  and  col. 
plate.) 
.  Lindenia,    Ghent.      Pounded    1885.      Folio. 

Devoted  to  orchids. 
.  Beautiful  Leaved  Plants.     E.  J.  Lowe  and 
Howard.     London.  1864.   (O0=col.  plate./ 
.  A.  B.  Freeman-Mitford.     The  Bamboo  Gar- 
den.    London.     1896.     (224=page.) 
.  Mailer's  Deutsche  Gartner-Zeitung.  Erfurt. 
Founded  1886.    ( 1897 :425= year  and  page. ) 

Mn.  .  .  .  Meehan's  Monthly.  Germantown,  Phila- 
delphia. Founded  1891.  (9:192  =  vol. 
and  page  opposite  col.  plate.) 

N Nicholson.    Dictionary  of  Gardening.    Vols. 

1-4  (1884-1887).  Vol.  5  in  preparation. 

P.F.G.  .  .  Lindley  &  Paxton.  Flower  Garden.  Lon- 
don.    1851-53.     3  vols.     4to. 

P.G.  .  .  .  Popular  Gardening.  Buffalo.  1885-90. 
(5:270= vol.  and  page.) 

P.M.  .  .  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany.  London. 
1834-49.  i(16:370  =  vol.  and  page  oppo- 
site col.  plate.)  Vol.  15  has  index  of  first 
15  vols. 

Revue  de  I'Horticulture  Beige  et  EtrangJre 
Ghent.  Founded  1875?  (23:288= vol.  and 
page  opposite  col.  plate. )  In  the  first  vol.  of 
the  Cyclopedia  "R.B."  sometimes  means 
Belgique  Horticole,  but  the  confusion  is 
corrected  in  later  vols.,  where  Belgique 
Horticole  is  abbreviated  to  "B.H." 

I  Revue  Horticole.  Dates  from  1826,  but 
is  now  considered  to  have  been  founded  in 
1829.  ( 1899 :590=year  and  page  opposite 
col.  plate.  1899,  p.  590=year  and  page 
opposite  black  figure.) 

.  Schneider.  The  Book  of  Choice  Ferns. 
London.    In  3  vols.    Vol.1, 1892.     Vol.2, 


S.B.F.G.  .  Sweet  British  Flower  Garden.  London. 
Series  I.,  1823-29,  3  vols.  Series  II., 
1831-38,  4  vols. 

S.H.  .  .  .  Semaine  Horticole.  Ghent.  Founded  1897. 
(3:548=year  and  page.) 

S.M.  .  .  .  Semaine  Horticole.  Erroneously  cited  in 
this  fashion  a  few  times  in  first  vol. 

S.S.  .  .  .  Sargent.  The  Silva  of  North  America. 
13  vols.  Vol.  1,  1891.  Vol.  12,  1898. 
(12: 020= vol.  and  plate,  not  colored.) 

S.Z.  .  .  .  Siebold  &  Zuccarini.  Flora  Japonica.  Vol. 
1,  1835^4.  Vol.  2  by  Miquel,  1870. 
(2:150=vol.  and  plate.) 

V.  or  V.  M.  Vick's  Magazine.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Founded 
1878.  Vols.  numbered  continuously 
through  the  3  series.  Vols,  begin  with 
Nov.  (23:250=vol.  and  page.)  Some- 
times cited  as  "Vick." 


il  abbreviations  and  ezplanations  will  be  found 


introductory  pages  of  Vol.  I. 


RADISH  {Raphaniis  satii'its).  Plate  XXXI.  The 
Radish  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  garden  vegetables. 
It  is  of  quick  growth,  and  the  product  is  secured  at  the 
time  of  the  year  wheu  fresh  vegetables  are  iu  demand. 
In  order  that  Radishes  may  be  of  the  best  quality,  they 
should  have  made  a  rapid  growth.  The  soil  should  be 
rich,  light  and  loose,  — one  that  drains  readily  and  does 
not  bake  with  heavy  rniiis.  Radislirs  fit  f<.i-  the  table 
may  be  had  in  till'  ■  I"  -;\\>  I  -  f;  i  '  ■  --,  ini;,  de- 
pending on  the  v,  >  '  '  ^.lil. 
They  are  often  -:  ,  ■  .  .re 
tables.  TheyuK.;.  '"  ■■  -  ■  i  i'.  •■■■  •  ,  .  ,n  , .  Lrets, 
peas  or  other  crops,  aii.l  I  hi  ■  n-  i-i;.i|  ni.iiniL' enough 
for  use  before  they  sori",-:  ,  ,  .  ,,  ,vith  the  main 
crop.  Sometimes  seeds  ei  L  :  :  re  sown  in  the 
rows  of  slow-germinatiiii  i'  inots  and  par- 
snips, in  order  that  the  s.-.  illne;.  iii,i\  lu.uk  the  row  and 
thereby  facilitate  tillage,  ^laiiy  of  the  Radishes  may 
be  allowed  to  remain  long  enough  to  produce  an  edible 
tuber.  Aside  from  the  root-maggot,  the  Radish  is  rela- 
tively free  from  insects  and  diseases.  When  the  root- 
maggot  appears  in  any  place,  it  is  usually  best  to  discon- 
tinue the  growing  of  Radishes  in  that  area  for  two  or 
three  years,  until  the  insects  have  been  starved  out. 
The  maggots  may  be  killed  by  an  injection  of  bisulfide 
of  carbon  into  the  earth  about  the  plants;  but  this  is 
usually  more  expense  than  the  jiroduct  is  worth.  Early 
Radishes  may  be  grown  in  hotbeds  or  coldframes  with 
the  greatest  ease,  and  in  these  ])Iaces  they  are  usually 
less  subject  to  tlie  attacks  of  the  culil.age  maggot,  since 


mens.  In  a  certain  experiment,  he  secured  from  two 
pounds  of  commercial  seed  19K  ounces  of  large  seed, 
10%  ounces  small  seed,  the  remainder  being  bits  of 
gravel,  sticks  and  other  impurities.  The  chief  value  of 
this  sorting  lies  in  the  greater  uniformity  of  the  crop 


the  I 


Ra.l 


It 


They 
ature- 
liade. 


nieiila 


Radishes  iii  se|„l  '■. 
thrive  best  in  a  1" 
during  the  day  shoul 
and  at  night  it  i]ia.\  . 
ture  is  too  high,  aud 
bottom  heat,  the  plants  tend  to  rim  to  to|i  rather  than 
to  root.  Tlie  seed  is  usually  sown  in  rows  from  .")-8  inches 
apart,  and  they  are  thinned  in  the  row  until  they  stand 
2  or  3  inches  apart.  In  order  that  the  crop  shall  be  uni- 
form and  mature  simultaneously,  it  is  advisable  either 
to  sift  the  seed  or  to  transplant  the  young  Radishes. 
Galloway  has  found  by  experiment  that  Radish  seeds 


^ 


removed;  but,  i 
good  condil 
crop  IS  reii! 
be  thorou  i 
ishes  ai' 


Almost  every  plant  can  then  be  relied  upon  to  reach 
maturity.  It  is  the  practice  in  some  houses  to  trans- 
plant the  young  Radishes.  The  seed  may  be  sown  in 
flats  or  in  beds  at  one  end  of  the  house,  ami  v.lien  the 
Radishes  have  made  two  or  three  leave-^.  tie  v  ai.  trans- 
planted into  permanent  quarters.  In  this  op,  lai  hio,  all 
the  small  and  weak  plants  are  discardeil  and  the  ei,.|.  is 
therefore  more  uniform.  It  is  supposed  by  some  grow- 
ers, also,  that  the  breaking  of  the  tap-root  in  the  process 
of  transplanting  tends  to  make  the  tuber  shorter  and 
thicker  and  to  induce  an  earlier  maturity.  By  metms  of 
transplanting,  the  use  of  the  house  may  be  economized. 
Whilst  one  crop  is  growing,  another  may  be  started  iu  a 
seed-bed  or  in  flats.  As  soon  as  the  first  crop  is  re- 
moved, the  ground  may  be  thoroughly  raked,  fertilized, 
and  the  new  plants  put  in.  In  some  cases  the 
new  crop  is  transplanted  between  the  rows 
of  the  old  crop  a  few  day  s  before  the  latter  is 


iless  the 


better  to  ■ 


With   these  varieties,    a   depth   of 


of  4 


2060.   Long  Scarlet  Radish 


two-twenty-flfths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  are  too  small 
to  give  a  satisfactory  and  uniform  crop.  He  therefore 
advises  that  seeds  be  run  through  sieves  with  a  mesh 
of  that  diameter  in  order  to  separate  the  small  speci- 


The  Radish  is  ^    i     M  1   , 

and  consistency  <>t  i 

turity.    Varieties  i 

summer  and  win     i  t 

lar,  half  Ion"  n,    I   i  I  1 

white,  gr  II  n- 

2062  sho 

The  oil  I 

questions  |  I  j     i     1  i.  a 

sons,  it  is  supposed  th  it  thi  Radish  is  wild  m  ti  mper 
ate  Asia,  probably  m  the  oriental  part,  although  truly 
indigenous  Radishes  are  not  yet  known.  Not  infre- 
quently the  Radish  runs  wild  about  gardens,   and  in 

7) 


1488  RADISH 

that  case  the  root  soon  deteriorates  into 
der.  woody  and  more 
been  thought  by  soni 


that 


French  Breakfast 

Radishes,  two  of  the 
early  or  spnnsr  Rad- 
ish class  (X  %)' 


small,  slen- 
fibrous  member.  It  has 
Radish  is  only  a  modi- 
1  form  of  the  wild  charlock, 
Ii'iiphiDiKS  Sapliaiiistrum. 
fact,  experiments  were  made 
on  the  charlock  by  Can-iere, 
who  was  able  in  a  few  years  to 
produce  edible  Radishes  from 
the  wild  plant.  While  these 
investisrations  seem  to  be  con- 
rhi~\v  tljat  the  R.adish  can  be 
|.i."lii'i.l  from  the  charlock, 
ih.  y  IP  v.rtheless  do  not  prove 
ili:ii  Mi.h  was  the  actual  origin 
•  if  the  garden  Radish.  DeCan- 
doUe,  whilst  accepting  Car- 
riere's  experiments,  was  unable 
to  understand  how  the  Rad- 
ishes of  India,  China  and  Japan 
could  have  originated  from  the 
charlock,  since  that  plant  is  un- 
known in  those  countries  and 
the  Radish  has  been  grown 
there  for  centuries.  It  is  pes 
sible  that  the  Radish  was  car 
ried  eastward  from 
Asia  and  Europe,  but  such 
not  been  the  general  cours 

igration  of  plants.     It  is 


RADISH 

garden.  In  order  to  secure  high  quality  it  is  essential 
to  use  well-bred  seed,  secure  a  quick  growth,  and  use 
the  product  when  in  prime  condition. 

Sprititj  Ifddishes.  — The  earlier  quick -growing  sorts 
will  reach  a  usable  size  in  20-40  days  from  planting, 
.ind  become  pithy  and  worthless  within  10-12  days  later. 
Therefore  repeated  sowings  are  necessary  to  insure  a 
continuous  supply.  The  plant  is  very  hardy,  and  the 
iirst  sowing  should  be  made  as  soon  as  the  ground  can 
be  worked.  The  richer  and  more  friable  the  soil  can  be 
made  the  better,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  over-ma- 
nuring provided  that  the  manure  is  fine;  and  the  older 
and  better  decomposed  it  is  the  more  satisfactory  will 
be  the  results.  Having  mixed  the  fertilizer  with  the 
soil  and  made  it  as  tine  and  smooth  as  possible,  form 
drills  about  1  in.  dfi-j.  and 
15-30  seeds  to  the  fiH.t,  r,iv 
soil  well  firmed  down  wiili  ilif  liand  or  hoe.  From  2  to  4 
feet  of  drill  will  furiiiNh  an  abundant  supply  for  one 
person  during  the  time  Ihuse  from  a  single  sowing  are 
usable,  and  sowings  should  be  repeated  once  in  10  or 
12  days. 

Early  Radishes  are  often  ruined  by  "maggots."  We 
know  of  no  certain  preventive  other  than  covering  the 
soil  just  after  planting  with  a  heavy  dressing  of  un- 
leached  wood  ashes.  A  still  thicker  dressing  of  tobacco 
dust  will  often  enable  one  to  get  good  roots  when  other- 
wise the  crop  would  be  a  failure.     Market-gardeners 


possible  that  the  Radishe 
the  Orient  are  a  different  species  from  those  in  Europe, 
although  they  are  generally  regarded  as  the  same  spe- 
cies. See  Baphanus. 

The  experiments  of  E.  A.  Carriere  with  the  wild  Rad- 
ish (Journ.  d'Agric.  Prat.,  18fi9,  also  separately  printed) 
form  a  classical  example  of  the  possibilities  of  plant- 
breeding.  In  five  years  by  means  of  cultivation  and 
selection  alone  he  was  able  to  produce  from  a  trouble 
some  weed  practically  all  the  important  type-forms  o 
Radish  in  cultivation. '  Carrii-re  beg.an  by  gathering  seeds 

of  the  wild  /.•,(/■/■■'/'-  /■■',' '""«  (Fig.  2063),  which 

he  colU-.'tr.l  a^  i:ir        ;  >  ay  from  all  Cultivated 

plants   of   iIh-    -.h  huplicate  sowings  were 

made  in  li;;lit,  .liv  -nl  ;ii  I'aii-  and  in  strong  clay  soil 
in  the  country.  The  roots  at  Paris  were  mostly  white  or 
rose  and  the' long  form  dominated;  in  the  country  all 
the  colors  and  all  possible  forms  were  obtained.  The 
roots  of  the  wild  plant  were  very  slender,  dry,  fibrous, 
alwavs  the  same  shape,  always  white,  hard,  woody  and 
inedible.  The  roots  of  the  same  species  after  four  gen- 
erations of  seed  were  large,  various  in  form  and  color, 
fleshy,  the  flesh  white,  yellowish,  rosy  or  violet,  succu- 
lent, and  good  to  eat.    Figs.  2064,  2065. 

Carrifere  gives  three  pictures  of  the  wild  type  with 
which  he  began,  and  eight  pictures  of  various  tj^pes 
produced  after  five  years  of  intelligent  cultivation  and 
selection.  The  original  root  was  about  7  inches  long, 
btit  it  was  half  an  inch  thick  for  a  distance  of  barely  an 
inch  and  a  half.  Taking  extreme  cases,  the  length  of 
root  was  increased  from  lK-10  inches,  the  thickness 
from  3^-5  inches,  the  weight  from  22  to  651  grams.  In 
terms  of  percentage  the  length  was  increased  666  per 
cent,  the  thickness  1,000  per  cent,  the  weight  338  per 
cent.  Among  the  forms  pictured  liy  Carriere  were  the 
common  long,  the  carrot  shape,  the  turnip  shape,  the 
beet  shape  and  others, -in  all  8  types,  the  length  and 
diameter  of  which  are  given  in  iviiy  instance.  All 
these  roots  had  the  characini-ii.-  ilavnr  of  the  Radish 
well  developed.  There  w.r.>  oth,  is  wlii.-li  in  flavor  ap- 
proached turnips  and  otliir  root  .Tops  of  the  mustard 
family. 

The  Rat-tail  Radish,  Fig.  2066,  is  grown  for  its  tnucb- 
developed  soft  pods,  wliich  may  be  used  as  Radishes 
are  and  in  the  making  of  pickles.  It  is  rarely  grown  in 
American  gardens,  although  it  is  well  worth  raising  as 
a  curiosity.  It  is  annual,  and  its  cultivation  presents  no 
difficulties.  L.  H.  B. 

Garden  Notes  on  Radish.— A  very  small  area  will 
furnish  an  abundance  of  Radishes  for  a  family.  Rad- 
ishes are  of  easy  culture,  and  as  they  are  at  their  best 
when  not  more  than  an  hour  out  of  the  ground  they 
make  one  of  the  most  desirable  vegetables  for  the  home 


often  scatter  a  few  seeds  of  early  Radish  in  their  rows 
of  onions  and  beets.  The  Radishes  start  quickly  and 
enable  the  gardener  to  see  and  cultivate  the  rows  sooner; 
and  the  Radish  crop  is  matured  and  pulled  before  the 
space  is  all  needed  for  the  more  permanent  crops. 
Petite  Cote,  Ontario,  is  a  little  hamlet  of  French  set- 
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tiers  on  the  Deti 
has  a  Radish  gir 
On  the  product 
for  a  lirge  •^h 
black  sand)  a 
depth  of  b  ft  or  1 
wet  or  marsh\ 
manured    not  oi  i 


den      Th        i  1      t     1     u  ed     re  i     1 

fork  a  steel  nke   a  milker  (mil     I 
a  row  of  1  e„       ,     2  n     in  1  an  et  1 

1}^  m   long   1  in  apirt  m  the  ro  11  1    1      1 
of  a  narrow  board)    and  a  standii  -,1      r  1 
8-12  in.  wide  and  as  long  as  the   beds  au 
wide.     Having    made  the   soil    as  fine  an  1 
smooth    as    possible,    they   lay    the    1    ir  1 
across   the    bed  and,   standing  on    it    the> 
make  a  row  of  holes  by  pressing  the  marker 
into  the  soil  along  its  inner  edge     Thej  then 
drop  one  or  two  seeds  into  each  hole   t   \ 
ering  them  with  soil  with  the  edge     f  tl  e 
standing  board  as  they  turn  it  over        1 
peat  the  process.    Only  a  small  j    r       t 
the  garden  is  planted  at  once   but 
ings  are   made  once    or   twice 
throughout  thi  " 


i  that  theie 


ts  m  prime    y 


a  constant  succession  of 
condition.   The  variety  used  is  the  Long 
Scarlet.   There  is  a  large  list  of  varieties  of 
these    spring   or  forcing   Radishe       ill   of 
them  tracing  back  to  the   Scarlet   Turnip 
Scarlet  Half-Long  or  Long  Scirlet  t\  pe 

Summer   Radishes. -The^e  ire    1   little 
slower  in  growth  thnn  the  prece  lin»  1  ut  re 


main  loiii.'> 
let  type  ai 
ter  RadiNl 
Stuttgart. 
late  fall  si 


The  L  ng 


•..  :inMi..-,i  niilvfor  iiramer  r 
ply.  The  culture  of  the  sum 
mer  sorts  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  spring 
sorts,  except  that  they  should  he  given  more 
room. 

Winter  Radishes.  -  These  are  of  still 
slower  growth  and  firmer  flesh  and  can 
be  held  in  good  condition  almost  as  read- 
ily as  turnips.  The  seed  mav  be  sown 
from  the  last  of  July  till  the"  middle  of 
September,  and  at  the  approach  of  severe 
freezing  weather  the  roots  should  be 
gathered,  packed  in  sandy  soil  and  either 
buried  out  of  doors  or  stored  in  a  cool, 
damp  cellar,  where  they  will  remain  in 
good  condition  all  winter. 

Seed-G-rowing.—\n  growing  seed  the 
summer  sorts  are  treated  as  annuals. 
The  seeds  are  sown  in  early  spring, 
and  as  soon  as  the  plants  reach  usable 
size  they  are  taken  up,  topped,  care- 
fully sorted  and  the  best  ones  reset, 
whereupon  they  will  speedily  take  root 
and  throw  up  seed-stalks.  Sometimes 
seed  is  grown  without  transplanting 
the  roots,  but  as  there  can  be  no  selec- 
tion nor  even  rogueing,  the  seed  so 
grown  is  necessarily  unreliable.  The 
seed  requires  a  long  time  to  mature. 
and  is  not  thoroughly  ripe  until  long 
after  the  pods  have  tamed  brown,  and 
growers  are  in  the  habit  of  cutting  and  partially  dry- 
ing the  stalks  and  allowing  them  to  stand  ill  the 
_  stack  or  mow  for  some  time  before  threshing.  The 
■  later  sorts  are  treated  as  biennials,  the  roots  being 
stored  during  the  winter.  Most  of  the  Radish  seed 
used  in  this  country  is  imported,  though  there  is  no 
reason,  unless  it  be  the  question  of  cheap  labor,  to 
prevent  its  being  grown  to  advantage  here. 

W.  W.  Tracy. 


RAFFIA  is  the  Malagasy  name  of  a  palm  which  fur- 
nishes a  staple  article  of  commerce  called  raffia  fiber. 
It  is  indigenous  to  Madagascar,  where  it  grows  without 
cultivation  or  attention  of  any  kind.  One  palm  leaf,  or 
trond.  produces  80-100  long  green  divisions  2-5  ft.  in 
length,  like  the  leaves  of  the  sugar  cane,  but  of  a  dark 
lustrous  green  color  and  thicker  and 
stififer.  The  under  part  of  this  green 
leaf  is  of  a  pale  greenish  yellow  color, 
and  from  that  side  the  inner  skin  is 
peeled  off  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
skin  on  the  outside  of  a  pea  pod,  ex- 
cept that  it  peels  off  straight  to  the  tip 
without  breaking.  It  is  then  of  the  pal- 
est green,  and  after  being  dried  in  the 
sun  assumes  a  light  straw  color.  This 
lb  the  raffia  fiber  of  commerce. 

Raffia  fiber  is  extensively  used  by  the 
natives  for  making  cloths  called  silk 
lambas  and  rebannas,  which  briBg  fancy 
prices  in  Europe  and  America,  where  it 
IS  used  in  the  manufacture  of  various 
kinds  of  hats,  etc.  A  large  trade  is  also 
done  in  raffia  fiber  in  Europe  for  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  fancy  baskets,  but  in 
America,  while  raffia  fiber  has  been  used 
to  a  limited  extent  in  the  manufacture 
of  hats,  its  principal  use  is  for  tying 
vines,  flowers,  asparagus  and  celery 
bunches  and  for  grafting.  It  Is  soft  as 
silk  and  not  affected  by  moisture  or 
chinge  in  temperature  so  as  to  risk  cut- 
ting or  wounding  the  most  delicate 
tissues,  and  it  does  not  break  or  ravel 
when  folded  or  knotted.  These  qualities 
bring  it  into  general  use  in  Europe, 
especially  in  the  vineyards  of  France, 
where  it  is  extensively  used,  and  conse- 
quently maintain  its  price.  It  is  virtu- 
ally inexhaustible  in  Madagascar,  the 
supply  being  limited  only  by  the  scar- 
city of  labor.  For  export,  the  fiber  is 
collected  in  large  skeins,  twisted  or 
plaited,  and  then  packed  in  compressed 
bales  of  about  100  kilograms  (220  lbs.) 
each.  About  20,000  bales  are  exported 
annually. 

Chas.  W.  Jacob  &  Allison. 

EAGGED    LADY.      Nigella    Damas- 
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RAG  GOURD.     Lnffa. 

RAILROAD  GARDENING.  Plate 
XXXII.  This  expression  usually  refers 
to  the  formal  use  of  flower  beds  about 
railroad  stations.  Such  work  is  ornamen- 
tal gardening,  not  landscape  gardening, 
the  latter  being  the  art  of  arranging 
plants  so  as  to  make  nature-like  pictures. 
Most  of  the  so-called  landscape  garden- 
ing that  is  done  at  railroad  stations  is 
really  ornamental  gardening.  Carpet 
meliorated  Rad-  beds  are  relatively  costly  as  compared 
"'  with  hardy  shrubbery.     They  last  but  a 

few  months  and  then  leave  bareness, 
while  the  best  hardy  trees  and  shrubs 
skilfully  arranged  are  interesting  all  the 
year  round.  This  making  of  nature- 
like pictures  with  relatively  simple,  inexpensive  and 
permanent  materials  is  a  much  higher  art  than  that 
involved  in  creating  and  maintaining  formal  flower 
beds.  However,  both  things  have  their  places.  Many  a 
tired  traveler  is  cheered  by  the  bright  colors  of  a  neatly 
kept  railroad  station.  Such  displays  are  suitable  at  the 
stations  if  an3rwhere  along  the  line.  They  are  always 
preferable  to  dirt,  ugliness  and  a  general  air  of  in- 
difference. 
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\tter  Carr  ere      (See  Rad  sh  page  1488  ) 
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Conditions     n   t>  <  e  le     —Ornamental    planting    ha 
been  universal  on  government  railways  as  well  as  o; 


2066. 

Rat-tailed  Radish  (X  M). 

Grown  for  its  enormous  pods. 

(See  Radish,  page  1488.) 

Australia  have  developed 
1  kl  I  to  stitely  trees";  and  good  .success  has 
al  o  res  lite  i  fiom  the  introduction  of  a  tree  from 
Manila  which  is  said  to  '  strongly  resemble  the  cherry 
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tree,  and  is  well  suited  for  making  sliady  alleys";  and 
that  India  rubber  trees  are  used  at  smaller  stations. 

Remarkable  work  has  been  done  in  Algiers.  The  di- 
rector of  the  P.  L.  M.  Railroad  Company  writes  that 
about  525,000  trees  have  been  planted  between  1809  and 
1875,  of  which  495,000  were  forest  trees  and  30,000  fruit 
trees.  The  prevailing  forest  trees  are  eucalypts  and  lo- 
custs ;  others  are  mulberry,  plane,  pine,  cypress,  wil- 
low, poplar,  oak,  sycamore,  mimosa.  About  one-fifth  of 
the  forest  trees  were  planted  about  stations  and  watch- 
towers  for  ornament,  and  the  remaining  four-fifths  were 
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evinced  an  interest  in  the  care  of  the  grounds  that  at- 
tracted the  favorable  attention  of  the  assistant  engi- 
neer, who  sent  him  men  and  material  for  grading  and 
sodding.  This  so  encouraged  the  baggage-master  that 
he  solicited  the  townspeople  for  money  to  buy  seeds  and 
plants,  and  with  such  success  that  he  maintained  for 
three  years  a  flower  garden  that  favorably  impressed 
the  higher  ofiicials  of  the  road,  and  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  similar  gardens  at  other  points,  and  eventually 


Plans  of  Railroad  Gardening. 


On  the  left,  Aubumdale  Station.  Boston  &  Albany  K.  R.     The  plan  provides  for  a  porte  coch< 
driveways,  steps  to  an  overhead  bridge  and  to  an  underground  passage. 

On  the  right,  Chestnut  HiU  Station,  Mass.    Both  reproduced  from  "Garden  and  Forest." 


used  in  protective  plantings.  The  fruit  trees  include 
mandarin,  orange,  lemon,  medlars  from  Japan,  pome- 
granate, apricot  and  almond.  This  information  comes 
through  Daniel  S.  Kidder,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Algiers. 

In  Mexico  some  companies,  not.ably  the  Mexican  Cen- 
tral, maintain  flower  gardens  and  parks  at  larger  stations. 

Railroad  Ganh-nituj  in  tlir  I'nil,,!  .sv./^.s.  — The  first 
traceable  indications  of  tlie  appruaoli  of  the  move- 
ment in  this  country  date  back  to  about  1870.  It  was 
not  until  several  years  later  that  infrequent  allusions 
to  the  work  crept  into  print.  From  the  year  1880,  how- 
ever, the  movement  gained  in  favor  so  rapidlv  that 
the  late  W.  A.  Stiles  said  of  it  in  Garden  and  Forest, 
Mar.  13,  1889:  "Railroad  gardening  has  come  to  be  con- 
sidered a  necessary  part  of  construction  and  mainte- 
nance among  prosperous  and  progressive  companies 
seeking  to  develop  local  passenger  business." 

Lead  inn  Spirits.— As  nearly  as  can  be  determined 
with  certainty,  the  first  railroad  garden  made  in  this 
country  oecupieil  the  triangular  plot  of  ground  formed 
by  the  main  line  and  the  "Y"  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
railway,  at  Relay  Station,  where  the  through  line  from 
Washington  joins  the  main  line  from  Baltimore  to  the 
west.  Frank  Bramhall,  of  the  passenger  department  of 
the  Michigan  Central  R.  R.,  says  of  this  plot:  "I  first 
saw  it  just  before  the  Civil  War."  "Harper's  Magazine  " 
for  April,  1857,  gives  a  wood-cut  of  this  station  "and  its 
surroundings,  but  makes  no  mention  of  the  planting. 

The  first  example  of  gardening  known  to  have  been 
made  by  offl.-ial  order,  as  far  as  can  be  learned,  was  to 
be  seen  in  lSi;i1,  mh  tl,,.  line  of  the  Central  railroad  of 
New   .T.i~.  y.    ..;i    111.     vtretch    between   Elizabeth    and 

Bound   I'.riMk.      Ti r.dit  for  this  was  directly  due  to 

the  lati/  pn.^i.l.iit  .if  iln-  railroad,  J.  T.  Johnston.  That 
jre  one  of  the  pioneers,"  if  not 
lean  railway  official  to  recognize 
encourage  the  development  of 
such  improvement  of  station-grounds. 

Another  early  example,  also  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
road,  is  a  little  flower  garden  which  has  been  main- 
tained for  fifteen  years  or  more  at  Buckhorn  Point,  on 
a  narrow  strip  of  ground  between  the  tracks  and  the 
edge  of  a  precipitous  height  overlooking  the  valley  of 
the  Cheat  river. 

In  1880.  the  Boston  &  Albany  Company  built  a  new 
station  at  Newtonville,  Mass.,  and  a  baggage  -  master 
(name  unknown)  who  took  charge  at  that  point  in  1881 


gentleman  was  thin 
actually  the  first  Anie 
the  advantages,  and 


to  tin-  adojitiMii  of  a  system  of  planting  which  has, 
uiid.  r  inic  lli-i  nr.  artistic  supervision,  been  radically 
cliaii_'.  il  111  -I.I.-  till  it  now  stands  as  the  nearest 
apimiurli  u,  a  coniprehensive  and  consistent  example 
of  railroad  gardening  known  in  this  or  in  any  other 
country. 

Among  the  first  railway  companies  to  improve  their 
station-grounds  by  planting  were  the  Central  of  New 
.Tor-.-  'l^iiO',  thf  Baltimore  &  Ohio  (date  uncertain), 
til.-  I:  -  -  -  A.  \n„i,iv  (1880),  the  New  York  Central  & 
llu  i-  !>M)),  the   Erie   (1881),  the   Southern 

]':i  I-         I  ■    I'l-nnsylvania  (1886),  and  the  Austin 

Hi  N-.i-li-.M  -t,  ,-i,  .,f  Texas  (1887). 

fSnininiirif  nf  Present  Condition. —At  the  present  time 
one  or  two  of  the  pioneer  roads  in  this  work  have  aban- 
doned it,  while  others  have  greatly  increased  its  extent 
and  improved  its  style,  and  many  new  ones  have  taken 
it  up.  Prominent  amongthe  latter  are  the  I\lichigan  Cen- 
tral, the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  the  Illinois  Central, 
the  Delaware*  Hudson,  the  Philadelphia  &  Re.ading.  the 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  S.anta  Fe  with  its 
San  Francisco  &San  Joaquin  Valley  line,  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  the  Boston  &  Maine,  the 
Long  Island,  the  Union  Pacific,  and  the  Northern  Pacific 
railroads,  all  of  which  have  planted  more  or  less  tender 
material,  with  the  use  of  an  increasing  proportion  of  per- 
manent planting.  A  number  of  others  have  reserved 
plots  for  future  improvement,  and  some  have  turfed 
such  spaces.  Several  prominent  companies  do  no  di- 
rect planting,  but  seek  to  secure  the  embellishment 
of  station-grounds  by  offering  annual  prizes  to  certain 
employees.  This  plan  has  proved  fairly  satisfactory 
and  should  become  far  more  so  under  a  uniform,  well- 
defined  system  of  improvement  and  with  competent 
supervision. 

The  planting  so  far  done  consists  largely  of  strictly 
ornamental  gardening,  that  is,  of  formal  grouping,  car- 
pet-bedding, and  of  similar  planting  composed  of  tender 
material,  but  it  is  encouraging  to  note  evidences  of 
growing  dissatisfaction  with  this  ephemeral  style  of 
horticultural  improvement.  The  most  Ijrilliant  and  pro- 
gressive railroad  men  are  quick  to  recognize  its  limi- 
tations and  defects,  once  their  attention  is  directed  to 
the  matter,  ami,  seeing  its  radically  ineifeetual  results, 
to  look  for  something  better.  Examples  of  increasing 
knowledge  in  this  direction  are  seen  in  the  action  of 
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various  companies  that  are  even  now  turning  from  tlie 
inartistic  and  fleeting  summer  sliow  of  perisiiable  ma- 
terial. For  instance,  the  New  Yorls  Central  &  Hudson 
River  Railway  Company  reports  :  "Heretofore  the 
planting  has  consisted  largely  of  bedding  plants.  Since 
the  towns  and  villages  have  now  reached  a  stage  where 
their  commercial  importance  can  be  determined  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy,  and  permanent  facilities  pro- 
vided in  the  way  of  side-tracks,  freight  and  passenger 
stations,  we  have  adopted  a  liberal  policy  towards  the 
permanent  improvement  of  station-grounds  with  orna- 
mental trees,  shrubs  and  vines  instead  of  annuals." 

So  with  the  Michigan  Central  road  ;  the  extensive 
summer  bedding  that  has  been  made  a  feature  at  cer- 
tain stations  is  being  limited  to  those  points,  while  per- 
manent planting  is  used  for  any  additional  grounds 
that  are  improved.  Similarly  the  Boston  &  Maine,  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  and  several  others  are  con- 
stantly increasing  the  amount  of  hardy  material  used, 
while  an  offlcial  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  says: 
"The  tendency  on  our  line  is  to  replace  flower  beds  with 
hardy  flowering  shrubs  and  plants  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible,  partly  because  the  greater  part  of  our 
planting  is  seen  by  passengers  while  traveling  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed,  and  shrubbery  and  hardy  plants  attract 
more  attention  than  small,  low  flower  beds;  and  partly 
because  the  tise  of  shrubs  entails  very  much  less  labor 
in  their  care  during  winter,  and  also  obviates  the  neces- 
sity of  planting  out  and  taking  up  the  plants  each  sea- 

Thus,  by  one  train  of  reasoning  or  another,  progres- 
sive railroad  men  are  gradually  sifting  out  the  chaff 
and  retaining  the  good  grain  of  correct  methods  and 
artistic  results  in  their  gardening.  But  it  would  seem 
that,  as  a  class,  they  are  not  reaching  the  pith  of  the 
subject  as  directly  as  is  their  custom  in  the  more  prac- 
tical features  of  railroad  business. 

From  Mr.  Stiles'  editorial  (previously  mentioned)  we 
find  that  in  1889  the  highest  authority  in  the  art  of  plant- 
ing held  the  opinion  that:  "  Up  to  the  present  time,  with 
few  exceptions,  railroad  gardening  has  failed  to  accom- 
plish what  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect  of  It  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view.  Instead  of  using  their  opportuni- 
ties for  increasing  the  taste  and  knowledge  of  the  com- 
munities they  serve,  railroad  managers  have  generally 
been  satisfied  to  reproduce  all  that  was  glaringly  bad  in 
the  prevailing  horticultural  fashion  of  the  time.  Per- 
haps this  is  inevitable,  and  it  will  continue  so  as  long 
as  they  feel  that  they  need  not  call  for  the  advice  of  an 
expert  of  a  higher  class  than  the  ordinary  jobbing  gar- 
dener. It  is  the  old  story  — a  man  employs  an  architect 
to  build  his  house,  but  thinks  he  needs  no  advice  in  lay- 
ing out  the  park  that  surrounds  it. 

"The  principles  that  underlie  good  railroad  gardening 
are  simple.  They  relate, -so  far  as  such  gardening  has 
been  attempted,  — to  the  immediate  surroundings  of 
country  stations  and  to  the  shaping  and  turfing  of  the 
slopes  rising  and  falling  from  the  permanent  way. 

"The  essential  features  are:  convenient  and  abun- 
dant approaches,  and  some  treatment  of  the  ground  not 
needed  for  approaches.  This  treatment  should  be  at 
once  economical  and  permanent,  and  of  a  character 
simple  enough  to  be  successfully  maintained  by  the  sta- 
tion-master and  his  assistants,  under  the  inspection  and 
with  the  occasional  advice  of  a  higher  official  charged 
with  the  management  of  the  horticultural  affairs  of  the 
corporation. 

"The  selection  of  a  system  of  general  treatment  is  the 
only  difficult  thing,  and  it  is  here  that  railroad  managers 
have  usually  failed.  Most  railroad  gardens,  — and  this  is 
as  true  of  Europe  as  of  America,  — consist  of  a  badly 
laid  out  and  constructed  approach,  bordered  with  turf 
in  which  are  cut  as  many  large  and  often  grotesquely- 
shaped  beds  as  can  be  crowded  in  and  filled  during  four 
months  of  the  year  with  the  most  showy  and  ill-assorted 
plants,  and  quite  bare  of  all  covering  during  the  remain- 
ing eight  months;  of  a  few  shrubs,  mutilated  almost 
past  recognition  by  bad  pruning,  and  by  a  clump  of 
pampas  grass  to  complete  the  decoration;  also  often  the 
name  of  the  station  in  stones  (mere  'toys').  As  Bacon 
wrote  three  centuries  ago,  '  You  may  see  as  good  sights 
many  times  in  tarts.'    Such  grounds  are  not  artistic, 
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therefore  bad  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public. 
They  are  enormously  expensive  and  difficult  to  main- 
tain, therefore  bad  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  rail- 

"If  railroad  gardening  is  ever  to  become  a  potent  and 
permanent  means  of  public  education,  it  must  be  orga- 
nized upon  a  more  economical  basis,  and  with  more  re- 
gard tu  I  hi-  hiws  of  good  taste  and  good  business.  This 
sub.irci  li,,>  ;ilrra(ly  occupicd  the  attention  of  a  few 
tlioimiiilnl  men,  ami  we  are  confident  that  some  progress 
has  at  la^t  hfi'Ti  made." 

Mr.  Stiles  goes  on  to  commend  the  plans  of  the  then 
new  station -grounds  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  railway 
for  "convenience,  neatness  and  simplicity.  No  beds,  no 
brilliant  flowers,  no  startling  effects.  They  rely  for  at- 
tractiveness on  convenient,  well  ke|)t  roads,  neat  turf, 
a  few  good  trees,  and  masses  ..f  w.-11-selected  and  well- 
planted  shrubs,  ammi!;  whi.li  li.  rliaceous  and  bulbous 
plants  are  allowed  ti.  ^'i-.nv.  Thr  |>hm  is  simple,  and 
when  thoroughly  carrii  d  "ut  in  tlm  beginning  it  is  easy 
to  maintain."  This  editorial  seems  succinctly  to  express 
the  crystallized  ideas  of  the  lamented  editor  of  Garden 
&  Forest  on  the  subject  of  railroad  gardening. 

In  1882  and  1884  several  new  and  exceptionally  artistic 
stations  had  been  built  for  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railway 
Company  after  designs  by  the  late  eminent  architect, 
H.  H.  Richardson,  and  the  latter  date  marks  the  adop- 
tion of  a  consistent  scheme  of  permanent  planting,  aim- 
ing at  nature-like  effects  instead  of  the  purely  orna- 
mental, i.  e.,  formal  gardening,  previously  used.  This 
happy  result  was  due  to  the  influence  of  Prof.  Charles 
S.  Sargent,  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  a  director  of  the 
road,  and  to  Mr.  Wm.  Bliss,  its  president.  Designs  for 
the  improvement  of  the  grounds  around  these  stations 
were  made  by  F.  L.  Olmsted,  the  veteran  landscape 
architect,  and  since  1884  the  development  of  these  plans, 
as  well  as  all  of  the  horticultural  interests  of  the  road, 
have  been  in  charge  of  a  competent  landscape  gardener, 
Mr.  E.  A.  Richardson,  who  says:  "The  plan  followed  is 
to  conform  the  treatment  and  development  of  the  sta- 
tion-grounds to  the  adjacent  ground:  a  natural  style 
being  followed  amid  natural  surroundings,  and  a  more 
cultivated  style  in  highly  cultivated  regions;  to  utilize 
all  natural  advantages  of  ground  surface,  rocks,  water 
and  native  growths;  to  make  large  use  of  trees,  shrubs, 
vines  and  plants  indigenous  to  the  locality  where  im- 
provements are  being  made;  to  supply  bed's  for  shrubs 
with  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  of  good  loam ; 
and  to  plant  so  closely  in  the  beginning  that  as  the 
plants  grow  they  can  be  thinned  to  supply  other  grounds 
as  needed."  It  goes  without  saying  that  these  methods 
are  not  only  the  most  practical  but  that  they  insure  the 
most  artistic  results. 

Bailroad  Gardening  in  Florida.— Foamhle  develop- 
ment of  railway  horticulture  is  limited  in  the  southern 
states  only  by  the  taste  and  work  expended.  With  logi- 
cally treated  station-grounds  southern  railways  would 
become  pleasant  highways  studded  with  charming 
groups  of  foliage  and  bloom,  expressing  the  type  of  the 
country  traversed  and  marking  the  advance  into  a  differ- 
ent climate.  Florida,  especially,  should  become  cele- 
brated for  its  railroad  gardens.  Its  chief  "crop  "  is  con- 
ceded to  be  the  winter  tourist,  and  nothing  appeals  more 
strongly  to  this  class  than  the  contrast  of  luxuriant 
vegetation  with  northern  ice  and  snow.  Each  station- 
ground  should  be  planted  to  emphasize  this  contrast  on 
a  gradually  increasing  scaile,  to  reach  its  climax  in  the 
novel  and  effective  semi-tropical  vegetation  possible  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state.  Such  a  planting  scheme 
should  commend  itself  as  the  best  advertisement  for 
securing  both  pleasure-seeking  and  home-seeking  pat- 
ronage. Little  has  been  done  so  far,  although  the 
Florida  East  Coast  Railway  Co.  has  improved  several 
of  its  station-grounds,  notably,  with  decorative  plants 
at  St.  Augustine  and  with  roses  at  Ormond,  but  the 
planting  on  this  line  is  largely  in  the  way  of  demon- 
strating horticultural  possibilities  for  the  benefit  of 
home-seekers  and  property-owners  (peach  trees  around 
its  section  houses  being  an  example  of  practical  results 
shown),  and  viewed  in  that  light  is  considered  a  success. 
The  Florida  division  of  the  Southern  Air  Line,  and  the 
Jacksonville  &  Southwestern  railroads  have  done  simi- 
lar planting.   All  that  has  been  done  is  ineffectual  com- 
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pared  to  the  possibilities,  for  roses  and  half-hardy 
shrubs  thrive  throughout  the  state,  while  south  of  the 
27th  parallel  semi-tropical  plants  make  fine  growth  and 
bloom  profusely. 

Possibilities  in  California. — California  offers  limit- 
less opportunities  for  railway  horticultural  development 
ranging  from  the  semi-tropical  growths  of  the  citrous 
belt  to  the  alpine  plants  on  the  verge  of  the  everlasting 
snow  that  caps  the  mountains.  A  few  examples  of  railroad 
gardening  that  existed  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state 
about  1890  were  iiiniiitiiiin  .1  wliolly  by  private  enter- 
prise as  a  menu        '       ' ^'   real   estate  interests. 

Some  years  bite r   i  ii^llished  station-grounds 

aggregating  a  :;  :  .  \isted.     But  these  were 

scattered,  the  siaie  lein^  -  >  ha-e  that  no  railway  com- 
pany could  afford  to  establish  gardens  throughout  the 
extent  of  its  lines  at  once,  and  the  most  progressive  com- 
munities secured  the  first  improvements  of  this  class. 
The  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Company  was  the  origina- 
tor of  the  work  and  has  expended  large  sums  in  beauti- 
fying choice  spots  along  its  route,  as  at  Merced,  Fresno, 
Santa  Monica,  Pomona,  Pasadena,  Riverside.  The  range 
of  soil  and  climate  is  wide.  At  Los  Angeles  there  are 
palms  dating  from  the  Spanish  occupation,  a  collection 
of  semi-tropical  shrubs,  and  a  display  of  yuccas,  cacti 
and  other  curious  vegetation  from  the  Arizona  desert. 
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(Sterculia)  and  casuarina,  which  latter  does  excep- 
tion.-illv  well,  eiiealypti,  acacia  in  all  except  the  most 
teiei.  I  .;ii;^  III  -,  LTevillea,  ligustrum,  magnolia,  Frax- 
'"'        '  'N    and    F.    excelsa    where    water    is 

a^  I  I  ',  I-  myrtle,  abutilon,  oleander  and  pome- 
Kiiiiiai-  ii.iiii  the  last  do  magnificently),  olive  and 
careb  which  do  finely,  and  roses,  which  are  inclined  to 
burn  and  to  stop  flowering  during  the  heat  of  mid- 
summer away  from  the  coast.  Vines  used  are  passi- 
floras,   which    thrive   in   the  heated  valleys,  bignonias 

when  use. I'     ;'      :-,. -r     ■    -i,.    ■    ■.  1"  also  maple 

trees,     (if  i  I :  w  .   :  ;::: tenia  are  as 

easily  gr.AM ;,,:i,    .  ,"; i    ,,.,,,,  ,■  does  well, 

and  Chauiaa-|..,  ^ruv. -,  >l,,n:;, .  A  Ji.iiy  li.,t  of  plants, 
tender  in  the  east,  are  ineutiuned,  among  them  gera- 
niums, which  are  spoken  of  as  being  "killed  to  the 
ground  away  from  the  coast  some  winters. "  The  plants 
that  have  proved  best  adapted  to  alkali  soils  are: 
Phoenix,  Pritchardia  and  Washingtonia  among  palms, 
the  European  sycamore,  Cottonwood,  olive,  crape  myrtle 
and  some  eucalypti.  Mr.  Reimers  is  of  the  opinion 
that:  "The  gardens  of  California  should  be  given  a 
classic  Mediterranean  aspect.  It  has  the  climate,  the 
coloring  of  rock,  of  soil  and  of  sky,  together  with  the 
warm  blue  sea  of  Italy,  Spain  and  Greece.     The  state- 
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Roses  in  bloom  all  winter  are  the  special  attraction  at 
several  points.  Along  the  ocean,  where  difficult  hor- 
ticultural problems  are  met,  the  use  of  mesembryan- 
themums,  eucalypti  and  other  succulents  is  general. 
Where  water  is  available,  passifloras,  ipomeas  and  the 
tropical  hibiscuses  make  a  wonderful  show.  In  some 
places  acres  of  bamboos,  planted  closely  in  shifting 
sands,  are  of  great  value.  (Water  is  essential  for  their 
establishment. )  Some  of  the  best  railway  gardens  are 
on  the  Monterey  line  from  San  Francisco  past  San  Jos(5 
to  the  ancient  capital  of  the  state.  At  Castroville  there 
is  u  picturesque  "wilderness  "  garden  overflowing  at  all 
seasons  with  fragrance  and  bloom,  and  the  little  railroad 
gardens  along  the  "peninsula"  (San Mateo  county)  have 
a  more  finished  aspect  than  any  others  in  the  state. 

Johannes  Reimers,  landscape  gardener  of  the  San 
Francisco  &  San  Joaquin  Valley  Branch  of  the  Santa  F^ 
road,  furnishes  the  following  information :  " For  lawns, 
we  use  exclusively  a  mixture  of  Australian  rye  grass 
90  per  cent  and  white  clover  10  per  cent.  We  find  that 
this  mixture  gives  a  lawn  better  able  to  withstand  the 
heat,  drought  and  poor  soil  usually  furnished  for  filling 
than  any  other.  The  grass  retains  its  dark,  rich  color 
even  when  almost  dying  from  thirst,  and  makes  a 
strong  turf  that  is  not  likely  to  burn  even  when  watered 
in  the  heat  of  a  cloudless  summer  day:  aiel  ir  also  re- 
quires less  water  and  less  fertilizei-  Ihaii  eiUier  Idue- 
grass  or  timothy.  We  make  much  u^e  <,f  :t  ri  uular  form 
of  the  Pride  of  China  tree  (Meli.i  J  :.  ./ir,er/,  i.  known 
as  the  Texas  umbrella  tree,  for  shade  aiound  buildings 
and  for  avenues.  Its  low.  spr.adiii-  feriii  makes  it 
harmonize  with  the  broad-reefed  S]iaiiisli  style  of  archi- 
tecture used  for  our  buildiiit,'s.  It  is  a  rapid  trrower 
and  is  not  deformed  by  the  continuous  northwest  trade- 
winds." 

Other  trees  and  plants  mentioned  include  the  paul- 
ownia,  pepper,  catalpa,  mulberry,  fig,  the  brachychiton 


liness  of  the  cypress  has  not  been  appreciated  here;  and 
what  might  not  be  done  with  the  fig,  the  olive  and  the 
palm  on  these  hillside  slopes?" 

Mr.  Chas.  H.  Shinn,  of  the  California  Experiment 
Station,  says:  "There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  time 
will  come  when  one  of  the  special  features  of  travel  in 
California  will  be  the  horticultural  display  at  thousands 
of  small  railroad  gardens  scattered  along  every  valley 
and  mountain  from  San  Diego  to  Siskiyou." 

Treatment  of  tJie  Bight  of  Way  Betiveen  Stations.— 
On  this  point  the  Garden  &  Forest  editorial  previously 
quoted  says:  "What  is  needed  is  a  ground  covering  that 
will  be  more  permanent  than  turf  and  will  not  need  its 
constant  cutting  and  attention,  and  which  can  be  se- 
cured without  the  enormous  first  expenditure  for  accu- 
rate grading  and  the  deep  soil  that  makes  a  grass  slope 
presentable,"  and  adds:  "Such  low  plants  as  wild  roses, 
dwarf  willows  and  sumacs,  sweet  fern,  bayberry,  etc., 
when  once  established  will  prevent  surface  soil  from 
washing,  will  not  grow  tall  enough  to  interfere  with 
operating  the  road,  and  if  destroyed  by  fire  would  soon 
grow  again  from  the  root  and  re-cover  the  ground." 

The  proof  of  these  deductions  is  seen  yearly  on  many 
roads,  where  thousands  of  miles  of  railroad  rights  of 
way  which,  in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  are  like 
ribbons  of  flowered  brocade  linking  the  towns  together 
but  later  in  the  season  become  blackened  wastes  from 
accidental  or  intentional  fires.  Year  by  year  this  mourn- 
ful program  is  repeated. 

Railway  officials  offer  no  practical  objections  to  the  use 
of  small  trees  and  of  shrubs  between  stations  that  apply 
when  they  are  placed  with  discretion;  viz.,  on  the  outer 
boundaries  of  rights  of  way  that  are  100  or  more  feet 
wide,  on  straight  stretches,  or  on  long  tangents,  and  not 
on  short  curves  or  near  grade  crossings.  The  tracks 
should  never  be  menaced  by  the  danger  of  trees  falling 
across  them  in  wind  storms,  nor  should  the  telegraph 
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wires  and  poles  be  interfered  with,  nor  the  view  of  the 
line  obstructed.  The  danger  to  planting  from  flre  can 
never  be  entirely  eliminated  until  some  non-spark-pro- 
ducmg  fuel  is  substituted  for  coal 

Can  the  horticultiDcil  depmtment  of  a  laihoad  be 
made  paithi  self  suppoitinq  /  There  seems  little  doubt 
that  by  one  means  or  another  this  department  might  be 
made  at  leist  partly  self  supporting  but  the  consensus 
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encroachment  of  shifting  sand  on  the  seacoast,  along 
rivers  and  on  so-called  desert  lands,  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  researches  and  experiments  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Agrostology  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agricultuie  The  ad\  antages  of  such  plantings  are  sure 
to  be  e%entually  iecr_Tii7  1  in  1  util  7ed  by  railwaj  com 
panics -n hose  lines   it         i         I  i     tin    danger 

Planting  foi   t  —Possibilities   are 

considered  _i  Hon  of  producing 

inber  for  tin  HI   h  i        i  jtoU  s  and  posts 

IS  asserted  th  it  un  I  i  iii|  t  nt  u]  eiM  ion 
lis  branch  can  be  m  1 1  n  t  iil\  i  i  i\  the  en 
It  expenses  of  the  d  i   utm   nr   1  ui  t     Income  a, 


of  : 


2070    Railroad  yard  in  southern  California 

of  opinion  among  railroad  men  is  distinctly  against  the 
advisability  of  making  it  so  except  indirectly 

It  is  conceivable  that  railroad  nurseries  and  green- 
houses might  supply  planting  stock  to  individuals  to 
their  advantage;  and  possibly  railway  rights  of  way 
aggregating  immense  areas  might  be  planted  to  crops, 
perhaps  to  fruit  trees  as  is  done  to  some  extent  in  Eu- 
ropean countries  (a project  which  has  also  been  recently 
suggested  for  the  roads  of  India),  but  the  opinion  is 
general  that  legitimate  railroad  business  is  limited  to 
the  transportation  of  people  and  of  freight.  Even  if 
this  is  true,  it  is  still  certain  that  the  department  may 
legitimately  be  made  to  yield  substantial  financial  re- 
turns. This  feature  of  the  department  work  is  as  yet  in 
a  preliminary  stage  that  makes  definite  conclusions  as 
to  the  extent  of  its  benefits  impossible,  but  enough  has 
already  been  done  to  demonstrate  the  usefulness  of  a 
well-conceived  and  correctly  developed  policy  of  protec- 
tive and  economic  planting. 

Planting  for  Protection.  — 'Planting  for  protection,  as 
practiced  so  far,  includes:  (1)  covering  banks  with 
vegetation  to  prevent  erosion,  and  (2)  planting  for  pro- 
tection from  wind  and  snow,  and  from  landslides.  All 
this  has  been  successfully  done  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Snow  hedges  are  comparatively  common  at  home 
and  abroad.  A  notable  example  of  confidence  in  the 
advantage  of  belts  of  trees  for  this  purpose  is  seen  in 
the  groves  planted  recently  by  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  Company.  About  GOO, 000  trees  were  set  out  in 
1900,  and  the  chief  engineer  of  the  road  says:  "This  ex- 
periment has  been  undertaken  to  determine  the  possi- 
bilitj  of  substituting  groves  for  snow  fences  It  is 
necessai\   tj  piotect  all  railway  cuts  m  these  prairie 

treeless  prair  es  ca  ise  the  SI  ow  to  drift  bally  A  tup 
100  feet  wi  le  is  c  iltivatt  1  to  1  eep  down  weeds  an  1  o\  ei 
come  danger  fiora  faie  and  through  the  mi  1  lie  of  it 
runs  a  gi  o\  e  f  0  feet  wi  le  the  inner  e  Ige  being  l''o  feet 
from  the  center  line  an  1  parallel  with  the  ti  acks  thi  u^h 
cuts  Tl  p  tr  PS  arp  ]  1  tc  1  m  p  nil  1  i  ws  sj  c  1 
6  feet    1  t  1        t  If 

allel 

third'' 
and  tl 

ment  i      \i    ct    1  t     ]  i    lu  e       1  ^  i  i  ., 

in  height  from  both  sides  to  the  center  which  will  fur 
msh  an  effective  wind  bieak. 
The  feasibility  of  planting  for  protection  against  the 
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influence  toi  their  own  and  the  public  good  is 
proved  by  a  few  instances  It  is  learned  that  the 
unofiicul  work  of  repiesentatives  of  the  New  York  Cen 
tral  and  the  Michigan  Central  roads  did  mm  It  to  c\(  ate 
the  public  sentiment  that  led  to  the  funn.ition  cf  ;;.iv- 
ernment  parks  on  each  side  of  Niagara  I'alN.  ami  that 
the  same  roads  should  be  credited  with  (■.iiiiii]-.  h.  nvive 
and  extended  efforts  to  secure  legislation  l.ii.kiii^'  tn  the 
prevention  of  further  defacement  of  the  palisades  of  the 
Hudson. 

Disagreeable  Features  and  their  Suppression.  —  There 
are  two  important  classes  of  disfigurement :  defacement 
by  signs  and  defacement  by  abused  and  neglected 
grounds  adjoining  railway  rights  of  way.  The  more 
noticeable  of  these  is  the  display  of  hideous  sign-boards 
that  disfigure  railway  rights  of  way  and,  indeed,  seem 
to  have  the  right  of  way  on  highways  of  every  descrip- 
tion. These  amount  to  a  public  nuisance  that  should  be 
legally  controlled,  but  as  they  are  placed  on  adjacent 
land  or  buildings  instead  of  on  railway  property,  their 
direct  suppression  by  railway  officials  is  out  of  the 
question.  These  eyesores,  however,  tiiniisli  an  added 
and  cogent  reason  for  massin;;  plaiital  hms  of  small 
trees,  shrubs  and  vines  at  certain  (mints  alnni,'  rii^lits  nf 
way  where  the  topography  of  adjacpiit  hiinl  invites  such 
disfigurement.  These  gaudy  signs  not  only  blot  out  or 
mar  most  fine  landscape  views  (being  adroitly  placed  to 
that  direct  end),  but  are  allowed  to  distort  otherwise 
unobjectionable  farm  buildings,  while  the  approach  to 
villages  and  towns  is  announced  in  screaming  colors  by 
the  crowding  together  of  these  frightful  adjuncts  of 
civilization. 

While  railway  companies  are  not  strictly  responsible 
for  tl  t  L  n  litions  it  is  certain  that  they  might  swaj 
]    I  I  1  effect  a  much  needed  refoini  1  j 

t  work  m  the  wa}  of    jlantmg  tut 


sible 
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tl  I    1  1     fcatiies  that  ol  till    in  lar  e    it       nitpl 
ably   be    endured    until    mitigated    by  the   efforts   of 
municipal  art  and  social  service  leagues. 
Attainable   /deois.— Railway  companies   can   do  no 
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more  effective  advertising  than  by  demonstrating  tlie 
possibilities  of  the  country  traversed  for  home-maliing. 
Instead  of  dreary  wastes  of  dust  and  cinders,  their  way- 
station  grounds  should  present  refreshing  scenes  of 
shade  and  verdure.     Their  grounds  sh.mld   !„■  troatpd 

according  to  the  rules  of  landscape  art  that  Im.M  l- 1  in 

all  planting.  Where  adjacent  lanil  (li..|,.;  awav  Lrivinir 
good  vistas,  these  should  be  presurvrd;  uKji-ctiMualtlr 
features  should,  as  far  as  possible,  bu  "planted  out;" 
sky  lines  should  be  varied,  banks  clothed,  and  variety 
and  views  supplied,  particularly  in  flat  and  uninterest- 
ing regions. 

In  short,  railroad  gardens  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  will  adorn  instead  of  deface  them;  who  will 
look  to  the  formation  of  features  that  will  take  care  of 
themselves  after  planting  is  established  — features  that 
require  considerable  expenditure,  a  good  knowledge  of 
trees  and  of  shrubs,  and  a  large  amount  of  taste  in  the 
designer  at  the  outset,  but  after  being  established,  like 
the  island  gardens  of  Paris,  "the  hand  of  man  might  be 
withheld  for  half  a  century  without  their  suffering  in  the 
least." 

Railroad  Gardening  Literature.— "Seven  Lamps  of 
Architecture,"  by  Ruskin.  "Landscape  Gardening,"  by 
Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.  "  Ornamental  Gardening  for  Ameri- 
cans," by  Ellas  A.  Long.  "Der  Stiidtebau"  (Vol.  9  of 
Part  4  of  "Handbuch  der  Architektur"),  Press  of 
Bergstrasser,  Darmstadt,  1890,  by  J.  Stubben.  Bul- 
letins of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agric,  Division  of  Forestry, 
especially  No.  1  (1887)  and  No.  7  (1893).  "Garden  and 
Forest,"  Jan.  16,  1889;  Mar.  13,  1889;  Apr.  3,  1889;  May 
1,  1889;  Oct.  4,  1893;  Oct.  23,  1895.  "Railroad  Gazette," 
June  2,  1882;  May  9,  1884;  Oct.  7,  1887;  Oct.  21,  1887; 
Mar.  10,  1893;  Apr.  7,  1899;  Nov.  3,  1899;  Feb.  IG,  1900. 
"Railway  and  Engineering  Review,"  Oct.  25,  1890;  Oct. 
23,  1897;  Sept.  9,  1899;  Sept.  23,  1899;  Apr.  14,  1900; 
Sept.  29,  1900.  "Railway  Age,"  Sept.  28,  1900.  "Railway 
World,"  Apr.  7,  1877.  "Park  and  Cemetery,"  July,  1899. 
"Park  and  Cemetery  and  Landscape  Gardening," March, 
1900;  Mav,  1900.  "Country  Gentleman,"  Aug.  23,  1900; 
Aug.  30,  1900.  Frances  Copley  Seavet. 

EAIN-BERRY.     Rhamnus  catJtartica. 

RAINBOW  FLOWER.    Iris. 

KAISIN.  Pig.  2071.  Up  to  about  30  years  ago,  practi- 
cally the  entire  Raisin  industry  of  the  world  was  con- 
fined to  the  Mediterranean  districts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
While  it  is  true  that  Raisin  vines  were  planted  in  other 
widely  distant  countries  at  a  much  earlier  date,  e.g.— 
Chile,  when-  it  is  said  thev  wrn-  known  200  years  ago- 
it  wasnot  uiiiil  ih,- .aiiv  7iis  ihat  the  Chilean  Raisins, 
as  well  as  tlii.s,.  ,,r  tli,-  i, ,■«,!■  districts  of  California  and 
Australia,  wt-rt?  actually  fi.un.l  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  development  of 
the  industry  in  these  new  districts  has  been  most  rapid, 
and  it  has  been  shown  that  even  higher  quality  and  flavor 
are  possible. 

In  California  the  growth  of  the  Raisin  industry  has 
been  enormous,  the  output  now  reaching  about  100,000,- 
000  pounds  annually,  or  more  than  the  entire  yearly 
consumption  of  the  United  States  a  few  years  ago.  In 
1894,  the  growers  found  themselves  face  to  face  with 
what  was  then  thought  to  be  a  serious  problem  of  over- 
production. The  price  of  Raisins  fell  below  the  cost  of 
production.  Lack  of  system  in  marketing  has  since  been 
shown  to  have  been  the  cause,  for  by  coijperative  meth- 
ods in  grading,  packing  and  marketing,  the  industry  has 
again  been  placed  on  a  sound  and  fairly  remunerative 
basis. 

The  first  importation  and  planting  of  the  vines  were 
made  in  1851,  but  it  was  not  until  1803  that  the  first 
California  cured  Raisins  were  exhibited  at  the  State 
Pair,  and  it  was  not  until  10  years  later  that  the  first 
large-scale  vineyards  (one  at  Davisville,  Solano  county, 
and  another  at  Woodland,  Yolo  county)  came  into  full 
bearing.  C)ne  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  were 
produced  that  year,  nearly  all  by  these  two  vineyards. 
Planting  in  various  parts  of  the  state  followed.  Fresno, 
Riverside,  El  Cajon  valley  in  San  Diego  county,  Los 
Angeles  and  Orange   counties   soon  became  important 


centers  of  the  industry;  but  the  production  of  citrous 
fruits  has  now  largely  superseded  Raisin-growing  in 
all  the  last  mentioned  except  the  Fresno  district,  where 
at  present  three-fourths  of  the  entire  output  of  the  state 
is    prodii.Til.     Till-    a.Teage    is    nnw  about    511.1)00.  with 

Tulaiv,  ^iriv.-.l  and  Knai  .■..unti.s.  Tl,,.  rlimat.-  of  this 
iv^'i.ili    i>    rniiiHUlly    suital.lr    for    ];aisin    rultiire.      The 

and  laii,  thus  iiisuiiu;;  a  high  saccharine  content  of  the 
grapis  :,u-\  aiii|.l.'  opportunity  for  sun-curing,  by  which 
means  .ilimi  .  ii  is  ilmught.  Raisins  of  high  quality  can 

be  pn.iin 1.     As  ilie  system  in  vogue  in  all  districts  is 

essentially  the  same  as  that  in  Fresno,  a  short  r^sumfi 
of  the  practices  of  that  region  will  suflice. 

Alluvial  soils  and  deep  upland  loams  of  the  plains  are 
considered  the  best.  Irrigation  is  absolutely  necessary. 
At  first  flooding  and  fniTow  irric:ation  worn  practiced, 
but  since  the  plarin;;-  i.f  iln'  .litflies  tlie  wat,  r  lias  escaped 
into  and  couii.liii  Iv  lillr.l  the  h„.s..  v,,,!^  i  ,,,  ..ime  cases 
originally  (iO  li.  (h-pi  tiMiiL  hrl,,\v,  thus  ju-. iducing  a 
system  of  "suljiii-it,'atiuu,"  as  it  is  eaUed  there;  and  it 
is  in  this  way  that  most  of  the  vineyards  are  supplied 
with  water  at  present.  Indeed,  in  some  localities,  it  is 
no  longer  a  question  of  how  to  bring  the  water  to  the 
land,  but  more  how  to  keep  it  out.  Serious  damage  has 
resulted  in  some  of  the  lower  vineyards,  \vh 
age  water  has  completely  swamped  iIm'  lai 
canals  and  ditches  at  the  start  wenld  liavc 
trouble,  but  it  was  not  realized  until  tuo  lat 

The  vines  are  all  headed  low,  six  iiielie 
favorite  height  for  the  stump.  With  the  < 
the  "Seedless  Sultanas"  and  the  "Thompsoi 
which  require  long  pruning,  the  canes  a 
to  2  or  3  eyes;  the  number  of  canes  left  varies  from 
5  to  15,  according  to  the  age  and  size  of  the  stump. 
Summer  pruning  is  seldom  practiced.  Clean,  thorough 
tillage  is  maintained  until  the  vines  cover  the  ground 
and  obstruct  operations.  The  grapes  ripen  about  Sep- 
tember 1,  and  are  allowed  to  become  thoroughly  ripe 
before  they  are  gathered.  When  the  sugar  percentage 
has  reached  23  or  24  per  cent,  the  fruits  are  considered 
ripe.  The  bunches  are  then  cut  with  small  shears 
(care  being  taken  not  to  rub  off  the  bloom),  placed  on 
wooden  trays  and  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  time  required 
for  full  curing  ranges 
from  10-12  days  for  the 
earlier  grapes  to  as  long 
as  three  weeks  for  the 
later  ones  When  the 
juice  has  i  cached  about 
the  consistency  of  jellj 
the  Raisms  are  placed  m 
"  sweat  boxes  "  to  undergo 
the  "sweatmg"  process, 
in  order  to  equalize 
the  moisture  content 
throughout  the  whole 
mass.  The  Raisms  are 
then  readv  for  grading 
and    pac  kmj-        A    great 
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Association  has  endeav 
ored  to  establish  and 
maintain  distinctly  Cali- 
fornia n  brands.  "6 
Crown    Imperial     Clus 

hesas,"  "4-Crown   Clus- 


principal  brands.  The 
loose  or  detached  berries 
are,  of  course,  ahvays 
marketed  sejiaraN  l\  as 
distinct  grades.    .\  uient  i 
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i  uieiit  I  ii.my  have  lately  been  "seeded" 

iaily  designed  machine,  put  up  in 

uiid  packages,  and  marketed  for  cook- 
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ing  purposes.  Some  "  bleached  "  Seedless  Sultana  and 
Thompson  Seedless  are  prepared,  and  command  a 
higher  price  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  are  con- 
sidered more  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  delicious  flavor 
and  aroma  are  entirely  destroyed  in  the  bleaching  with 
sulfur,  and  all  possible  efforts  should  be  made  to  dis- 
courage the  practice.  Few,  if  any,  "dipped"  Raisins  are 
now  prepared. 

The  varieties  planted  are:  White  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria, the  Muscatel  Gordo  Blanco  and  Malaga:  and  for 
seedless  Raisins,  the  SicMl.ss  Sultana  and  Thompson 
Seedless.  It  is  .safe  to  -;i>  iliat  the-  tirst  two  are  the 
prevalent  varieties  anil  |.i  ..In.  •■  tli.^  liii.st  Raisins.  The 
Gordo  Blanco  i.s  the  fav.nit.-  witli  s.mie  on  account  of 
its  large  uniform  berrits  and  full,  even  symmetrical 
clusters.  The  seedless  varieties  are  both  small.  "Cur- 
rants" (which,  by  the  way.  are  not  "currants"  at  all, 
but  the  cured  fruit  of  the  Zante  or  Corinth  grape-vine) 
are  only  partially  successful,  and  as  they  command 
a  lower  price,  are  not  considered  profitable  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Raisin  vines  are  subject  to  the  same  diseases  and 
insect  pests  as  are  the  wine  and  table  varieties  of  the 
Vitis  vinifera  type,  and  these  are  combated  by  the 
usual  methods.  Downy  mildew  is  unknown  in  Califor- 
nia, and  up  to  the  season  of  1900  no  phylloxera  had  made 
its  appearance  in  the  Fresno  vineyards.  In  the  fall  of  that 
year,  however,  it  was  discovered  in  the  district,  and  to 
what  extent  it  will  reduce  the  acreage,  will,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  vigilance  of  the  growers  and  prompt- 
ness with  which  replautings  with  resistant  stocks  are 
made. 

Of  late  years  high  assertions  have  been  made  for  the 
Salt  river  and  Gila  valleys  of  Arizona  as  Raisin  regions. 
It  is  said  the  grapes  ripen  earlier  and  have  that  advantage 
over  the  California  districts,  as  well  as  that  of  being 
nearer  to  market.  How  far  these  advantages  will  count 
against  the  California  Raisin  in  the  competition  remains 
as  yet  to  be  seen. 

For  a  complete  and  detailed  account  of  Raisin-grow- 
ing and  curing,  as  well  as  a  bibliography  of  the  subject, 
see  "The  Raisin  Industry,"  by  Gustav  Eisen;  also, 
"California  Fruits,  and  How  to  Grow  Them,"  by  E.  J. 
Wickson.  Arnold  V.  Stubenbauch. 

EAISIN-TKEE,  JAPANESE.    Movenia  dulcis. 

EAMONDA  (L.  p.  E.  von  Ramond  de  Carbonniferes, 
French  botanist  and  traveler,  1753-1827).  Often  spelled 
Ramondia,  but  originally  written  Ramonda.  GestierAceff. 
Bamondia  Pi/renaica  is  one  of  the  choicest  and  most 
popular  alpine  plants.  Pew,  if  any,  inhabitants  of  rock 
gardens  have  been  so  often  pictured.  It  is  a  small, 
tufted,  hardy  perennial  herb,  like  most  alpine  plants, 
and  its  scapes  bear  one  or  few  fls.  in  spring.  These  are 
an  inch  or  so  across,  and  normally  purple  or  violet,  but 
there  is  a  pure  white  variety  which  is  in  great  favor. 
The  Ramondas  vary  in  the  number  of  their  petals,  or 
rather  corolla-lobes.  For  example,  P.  Natlialim  often 
has  4-lobed  and  5-lobed  fls.  on  the  same  plant.  The 
floral  parts  in  the  genus  are  in  4's,  5's  or  6's.  These 
plants  are  rare  and  local  in  Europe  and  are  interesting 
as  being  among  the  few  alpine  survivors  of  a  family 
that  is  now  essentially  tropical. 

A  genus  of  about  3  species :  corolla  with  scarcely  any 
tubff,  rotate  or  broadly  bell-shaped:  perfect  stamens  as 
many  as  the  corolla-lobes,  affixed  at  the  base  of  the  co- 
rolla: ovary  superior:  capsule  oblong:  seeds  minus. 
Ramondas  are  woolly  or  villous  plants  with  soft, wrinkled 
leaves.    The  plants  require  perfect  drainage. 

Although  three  Ramondas  are  in  the  trade,  only  one 
is  well  known.  This  is  R.  Pyrenaica,  which  is  hardy 
in  the  eastern  states.  It  is  a  beautiful,  dwarf,  alpine 
plant  well  ailaptiMl  for  the  rock  garden.     It  is  rather 

haril  I lalili  li    I. Ill  can  be  easily  grown  from  seed. 

If  SI  I  .1  h  tlie  spring,  and  the  small  plants 

grown     I     I  I     r..i- the  first  summer  and  kept  in  a 

cool  sli.i "- ,  ill.  y  will  make  neat  little  plants  by 

the  enil  ..[  auuiuui.  I'liey  should  be  kept  in  a  coldframe 
for  the  winter.  These  one-year-old  plants  grown  in  pots 
are  much  easier  to  establish  than  younger  plants.  They 
can  be  planted  in  small  pockets  in  the  rockery  in  a 
slightly  shaded  and  elevated  position,  and  given  good, 


deep,  peaty  soil.  When  the  plants  get  established  they 
will  blossom  freely,  and  if  allowed  to  ripen  their  seed 
they  will  sow  themselves  freely  amongst  the  rocks.  Old 
plants  can  also  be  increased  by  division.   They  ought  to 
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be  covered  in  winter  with  some  hay  or  dry  leaves  so  that 
they  will  not  be  heaved  out  of  the  ground  by  the  alter- 
nate thawing  and  freezing. 

A.  Color  of  fls.  purple  or  white. 
B.  Corolla  5-parted,  rotate. 
Pyrenaica,  Rich.  Fig.  2072.  Sometimes  called  Ro- 
sette Mullein.  Well-grown  specimens  may  have  6-12 
scapes,  each  bearing  3-4  fls.  IK  in.  across.  Native  of 
Pyrenees.  Many  inferior  forms  have  been  sent  out  in 
the  name  of  var.  alba.  Gn.  26,  p.  129  (repeated  in  27,  p. 
197);  29,  p.  343  (repeated  in  44,  p.  555);  27,  p.  197; 
37:735  and  p.  31;  51,  p.  205;  56,  p.  228.  G.C.  III.  12:vii. 
J.H.  III.  34:187.  R.H.  1866:330.  B.M.  236  (  Verbascum 
Mycoiii). 


H61dreiohi,  Janka  (Janccea,  or  Jank(ta,  Hildreichi, 
Boiss. ).  Lvs.  ovate,  entire,  obtuse,  silky  white  above, 
rusty -woolly  below:  scapes  1-2-fld. :  fls.  violet.  Ac- 
cording to  Boissier  it  normally  has  a  5-parted  calyx,  4- 
lobed  corolla  and  4  stamens.  Thessaly.  Gn.  55,  p.  .394. 
AA.  Color  of  fls.  yellow. 

S6rbica,  Pauc.    This  is  said  to  be  distinguished  by  its 
blue  anthers;   also  the  fls.  are  said  to  be  normally  5- 
lobed.    Servia.  — if.  Nathalies  seems  to  be  a  variety  that 
is  more  commonly  4-lobed  than  the  type.    S.H.  1:161. 
Robert  Cameron  and  W.  M. 

BAMdNDIA.     See  ifamojidn,  above. 

BAMPION  {Campamaa  Bapnnewliis)  is  a  vegetable 
sometimes  cultivated  for  winter  salads.  The  roots  are 
chiefly  used,  generally  in  a  raw  state,  but  the  leaves 
may  also  be  used  as  a  salad.  The  roots  are  white,  a  foot 
or  so  long,  and  spindle-shaped,  like  a  long  radish.  They 
are  ready  for  use  in  Oct.  or  Nov.  and  may  be  used  all 
through  the  winter.  According  to  Vilmorin's  "  Vegetable 
Garden,"  the  seeds  of  Rampion  are  the  smallest  of  all 
kitchen-garden  seeds,  and  their  germinating  power  lasts 
flve  years.  The  seed  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground, 
either  broadcast  or  in  drills.  The  precautions  usually 
taken  with  minute  seeds  must  be  observed.  In  order  not 
to  sow  the  seed  too  thickly  it  is  well  to  mix  it  with  sand. 
The  seed  should  not  be  covered,  merely  firmed  into  the 
soil.  Frequent  and  careful  waterings  are  necessary  un- 
til the  plants  become  established.  Thinning  is  an  Impor- 
tant operation.  Every  plant  allowed  to  remain  should 
have  at  least  4  inches  each  way  for  development.  The 
plants  like  a  light,  rich  soil,  partial  shade  and  water 
during  the  hot  season.  Although  Rampion  is  a  biennial 
plant  it  sometimes  runs  to  seed' the  first  year,  especially 
if  the  seed  be  sown  early.  It  is,  therefore,  sometimes 
advisable  to  postpone  seed -sowing  until  June.  For 
botanical  description,  see  Campanula. 
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RANDIA  (Isaac  Rand,  author  of  an  index  of  plants 
cult,  at  Botanical  Gardens  of  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries at  Chelsea,  pulilished  \TM\  and  1739).  Hubi&cete. 
A  genus  of  about  lon  -|m  ri,  ,  ,,r  in,|iical  shrubs,  trees, 
and  woody  climbri-.     I'l  -|nny:  Ivs.  opposite, 

obovate  -  oblong   t..    !.  -   luently   coriaceous; 

stipules  between  the  i^i n -  hum  -i.-in,  short,  and  usu- 
ally joined  together :  lU.  u  luu-,  >  i-llow  or  reddish,  small 
or  large,  axillary  or  rarely  terminal,  solitary,  corym- 
bose, or  fascicled :  f  r.  a  berry,  globose  or  ovoid,  2-loculed, 
many-seeded.  For  distinctions  from  Mitriostigma  and 
Gardenia,  see  Gardenia. 

A.  Shrubs  having  spines. 

dumetdrum,  Lam.  {R.  floribiinda,  DC).  A  small  tree 
or  rigid  shrub  with  stout,  straight,  often  long  spines : 
Ivs.  1-2  in.  long,  short-petioled :  fls.  white  or  greenish 
yellow,  fragrant,  not  large,  solitary  or  rarely  2-3  on  a 
peduncle;  corolla  %-%  in.  across:  berry  globose  or 
ovoid,  %-lK  in.  long,  yellow.  Tropical  Asia.  Cult,  in 
S.  Fla. 

AA.  Shrubs  or  trees  without  spines. 
B.  Corolla-tube  %  in.  long. 

Fitz&Iani,  F.  Muell.  A  glabrous  tree:  Ivs.  often  over 
G  in.  long,  shining,  obovate-oblong  or  elliptical,  obtuse; 
petiole  rather  long:  fls.  about  1  in.  across,  in  loose,  few- 
fld.  cymes  or  the  fertile  fls.  solitary:  fr.  globular,  IK  in. 
thick  or  ovoid  and  longer,  hard.  Australia.  Cult,  in  Fla. 
EB.  Corolla-tube  4-10  in.  long. 
c.  Lobes  of  corolla  obtuse. 

macuUta,  DC.  {Gardenia  Stanley&na,  Hook.).  A 
much-branched  shrub  10-15  ft.  high:  Ivs.  elliptical  or 
obovate-oblong,  132-r>  iTi.  hiwj:.  -:•--'■,  in.  wide,  charta- 
ceous,  acuminate,  iKini.wcd  at  li:i^.  ;  ]iitinle  usually 
with  glands  near  its  uninn  ^^ith  ili,.  itii,iril,:  fls.  usually 
purple  with  white  lobt-s,  solitary.  tfriiiiii;d  or  at  ends  of 
short  lateral  branches,  sessile;  t'r.  oval,  oblong  or  glo- 
bose, pointed,  lM-3  in.  long.  Tropical  Africa.  R.H. 
1894:60.  B.R.  31:47.  B.M.  4185.  Gn.  38:773. 
cc.  Lobes  of  corolla  acute. 

EuiziAna,  DC.  A  tender  shrub  with  dark  green,  lan- 
ceolate, acute  Ivs.,  and  white  or  pale  yellow  fls.  termi- 
nal, solitary,  sessile:  corolla-tube  somewhat  hairy;  lobes 
spreading:  fr.  cylindrical,  yellow,  10-nerved.  Brazil, 
Peru.  F.  -w.  Barclay. 

RAN£VEA  (anagram  of  Bavenea,  and  now  first  pub- 
lished). Bavenea  of  Bouch^.  Palmiicew.  One  species 
of  palm  allied  to  Hyophorbe,  from  which  it  differs, 
among  other  things,  in  its  dwarfer  habit,  usually  dia:-- 
cious  flowers,  and  in  the  flowers  being  arranged  alter- 
nately on  the  short  branches  of  the  spadix.  Bouche's 
generic  name  Bavenea  dates  from  1878.  It  appears  in 
Bentham  &  Hooker  (3:883)  as  Bavenia.  In  spelling  it 
is  so  similar  to  Bavenia  of  Vellozo,  1825,  that  the  two 
cannot  be  distinguished  by  pronunciation.  In  the  inter- 
est of  perspicuity,  therefore,  the  name  is  here  changed 
to  Banevea,  since  both  this  plant  and  Bavenia  occur 
in  the  American  trade. 

Hildebrandtii  {Bavenea  Eildebrandtii,  Bouch«). 
Becoming  8-12  ft.  high,  but  flowering  under  cultivation 
when  halt  that  height,  spineless,  erect:  Ivs.  elliptic-ob- 
long or  oviite-oblong  in  outline,  long-stalked,  pinusite, 
the  pinnse  20  or  more  pairs  and  narrow-lauceolate-acute: 
spadix  long-stalked,  the  staminate  recurved  and  with 
short  densely  flowered  spreading  branches,  the  pistillate 
erect  with  filiform  strict  branches  thickened  at  the 
base:  fls.  pale  straw-color,  the  calyx  3-lobed,  the  petals 
3  and  joined  at  the  base,  the  st.<imens  6:  fr.  black.  Co- 
moro Islands  (east  of  Africa).  I.H.  27:403.  B.M.  6776. 
G.F.  4:259.-An  excellent  dwarf  palm,  described  by  W. 
Watson  to  be  "as  elegant  as  Geonoma  (/raeilis  and  as 
sturdy  as  a  Kentia.  It  deserves  to  take  a  prominent 
place  among  garden  palms,  its  small  size,  free  h.ibit, 
elegance,  good  constitution,  being  all  in  its  favor,  while 


in  the  freed<iii 
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Perfect  flow,  i 
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RANUNCULUS  (Latin  diminutive  for  frog;  many  of 
the  species  grow  in  wet  places).  Banunculacea-.  But- 
tercup. Ukowfoot.  The  genus  is  by  far  the  largest  in 
the  family,  comprising  fully  200  species.  Ninety  of 
these  are  native  or  naturalized  in  North  America.  Most 
members  of  the  genus  are  naturally  hardy,  being  found 
in  mountainous  regions  and  in  cold  and  temperate  parts 
of  the  globe. 

Generic  description:  Perennial  (rarely  annual)  herbs: 
Ivs.  alternate,  simple,  entire,  lobed,  dissected  or  divided : 
fls.  yellow,  white  or  red;  sepals  usually  5,  deciduous  or 
marcescent,  persistent;  petals  5  or  more,  conspicuous 
or  minute,  nectar  pit  and  scale  at  base;  carpels  many, 
1-ovuled:  akenes  generally  flattened,  smooth,  papillose 
or  spiny,  borne  in  a  head  or 
spike;  styles  minute  or  elon- 
gated. For  structure  of  the 
flower  and  fruits,  see  Figs. 
1874,  2073,  2074. 
For  the  botany 
of  the  species 
native  to  Amer- 
ica, see  the  Syn- 
optical Flora  of 
North  America, 
vol.  1,  part  1, 
fasc.  1,  pages 
20-39.  Thewrit- 
2073.  Flower  of  Buttercup  er  of  the  present  2074.  Head  of 
-Ranunculus  acris.  article  has  treat-       a  k  e  n  e  s  of 

Natural  size.  ed  the  wild  and       Buttercup, 

cultivated     spe- 
cies of  America  in  Minnesota  Botanical  Studies,  series 
2,  part  4,  pages  459-508  (1900). 

The  cultivated  forms  of  if.  Asiatieus  are  constantly 
increasing  in  number.     They  are  of  two  main  types: 

(1)  the  florists'  section,  called  Persian  Ranuncdli,  or 
true  B.  Asiatieus.  These  require  more  care  than  the 
others.  They  are  quite  variable  in  form  and  color,  and 
are  the  most  highly  cultivated  members  of  the  genus. 

(2)  The  gardeners'  section,  called  Turban  Ranunculi, 
or  var.  Africanus.  Compared  with  the  first  section, 
these  have  larger,  broader,  3-parted  Ivs.,  not  so  much 
cut:  fls.  larger  and  broader,  with  many  crisp  petals, 
not  flat  and  spreading  but  erect  and  curved  inward, 
forming  a  spherical  flower,  as  in  the  double  peonies. 
See  No.  7.  K.  C.  Davis. 

Culture  of  the  Asiatic  Ranunculuses.— The  cul- 
ture of  Ranunculuses  in  gardens  and  by  florists  has 
been  confined  chiefly  to  the  Persian  and  T,irban  Ranun- 
culus, B.  Asiatieus,  since  the  Asiatic  species  is  far 
more  .attractive  than  the  European.  In  England  and  in 
other  European  gardens,  B.  Asiatieus  has  been  in  cul- 
tivation a  very  long  time.  Parkinson  mentions  it  in 
his  Parailisus,  published  in  1629.  He  termed  it  "the 
double-red  crowfoot  of  Asia."  Since  his  time  B.  Asiat- 
ieus and  its  varieties  have  been  greatly  improved,  both 
in  size  of  flowers  and  variety  of  colors.  The  flowers  are 
very  double,  almost  globular  in  outline,  and  often  ex- 
ceed 2  inches  in  diameter,  while  the  colors  now  embrace 
almost  every  shade  except  blue,  and  some  are  striped 
and  variegated.  A  well-grown  mass  of  these  charming 
flowers  when  in  full  blossom  is  a  sight  not  soon  for- 
gotten. They  are  not  as  well  known  in  American 
gardens  as  in  those  of  England  or  at  least  not  in  the 
eastern  states,  since  the  writer  has  rarely  met  with 
them  or  seldom  seen  any  reference  to  them  in  the  horti- 
cultural periodicals.  They  are  not  adapted  to  either 
spring  or  summer  bedding.  Their  season  of  blossoming 
in  this  country  is  about  the  last  week  in  May  and  the 
first  week  in  June,  which  is  too  late  for  spring  bedding, 
while  the  season  of  blossoming  is  too  short  for  summer 
bedding.  Therefore  a  position  should  be  given  them  in 
the  herbaceous  border  where  they  will  receive  some 
shade  during  the  warmer  parts  of  the  day,  or  a  level 
place  in  a  rock  garden  with  a  northern  aspect.  The 
roots  are  tuberous,  being  like  miniature  dahlia  roots. 
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They  are  not  hardy,  at  least  not  in  any  of  the  northern 
states.  The  tubers  should  be  carefully  lifted  after  the 
foliage  has  all  "ripened  off"  (which  occurs  usually 
toward  the  end  of  Augiist),  and  stored  until  the  foUow- 
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e      blades    of  stem  lis 

•ml    fls   uhtte  .  1   amplexicaulis 

iliat  lobed  or  divided 


2075.    Ranunculus  amplexicaulis  {X  %). 

ing  spring  in  some  cool  shed  where  they  will  not  freeze. 
They  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  well  out 
of  the  ground  in  spring,  about  2  inches  in  depth  and 
about  6  inches  apart,  making  the  soil  very  sandy  on  top 
so  that  the  leaves  will  push  through  readily  without 
heaving  the  soil.  Like  their  congeners  the  European 
Ranunculi,  they  like  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots  dur- 
ing the  growing  season,  and  if  they  can  be  shaded  from 
the  sun  when  in  flower  their  blossoming  period  will 
be  materially  lengthened.  They  may  also  be  grown  for 
flowering  in  the  greenhouse.  The  writer  usually  grows 
a  few  pans  each  year,  planting  the  roots  in  pans  of  light 
soil  towards  the  end  of  January  and  placing  them  in  the 
coolest  greenhouse,  where  thcv  will  blossom  towards 
the  middle  of  April.  The  writer  also  prefers  the  Tur- 
ban varieties,  since  they  are  stronger-growing  and  rather 
larger  than  the  Persian.  The  species  may  be  propa- 
gated by  seeds,  but  this  process  is  not  worth  while  for 
most  people  because  the  bulbs  may  be  procured  so 
cheaply. 

Of  the  native  and  European  species  of  Ranunculus, 
those  of  the  Batrachium  section,  such  as  J?,  aquatilis 
and  its  varieties,  are  interesting  aquatic  plants,  while 
B.  repens,  var.  flore  plena,  and  Jf.  amplexicaiilis  are 
useful  as  subjects  for  the  bog  garden. 
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1.  amplexicaillis,  Linn  Fig  2075  Stems  erect,  5-10 
inches  high,  with  2-S  flowering  branches  glabrous;  Ivs. 
entire,  ovate    to    lanceolate     amplexicaul,    acuminate. 


Asiaticus,  7. 
bulbosus,  5. 
Califomicus, 


luteus-i 
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glabrous  or  at  first  with  h  .iry  edges  soon  becoming 
glabrous,  glaucous:  fls.  3-b,  either  terminal  or  axillary, 
pur<>  white,  with  yellow  stamens:  sepals  pointed:  pet- 
als much  larger,  obtuse.  Mts.  of  S.  E.  Eu.  B.M.  26G 
(poor).  L.B.C.  16:1593.  J.H.  III.  35:34.5.  G.C.  II. 
19:788. 

2.  adoneus,  Gray.  Plant  shaggy-hairy,  4-12  in.  high, 
sometimes  becoming  decumbent:  root  slender-fibrous: 
Ivs.  usually  2-3-times  3-parted  and  lobed;  lobes  all  nar- 
row-linear, acute  ;  primary  divisions  of  Ivs.  sessile  or 
nearly  ^o  petioles  of  basal  Ivs  membranous  in  lower 
part,  stem  Ivs  ses«iile  or  on  a  sheathmg  base,  usualh 
borne  opposite  n  seni1  liii.,  m  iin  Uku  ](tals5(or(> 
to  8),  III-  I  I  I  1  I  I  I  ite  at  base 
much  e\  i  li  ire  hairj 
beneath  utish,  st\le 
long,  sti  u  I  1  mill  I  II  II  i  I  ing  bum 
mer  Roiku  -  "t  L..I  iliiiu  1  id  u.io  a  -  Int  1881 
Procurable  trom  dealeib  in  Coloiadu  plants 

3.  iSpens,  Lmn  Plant  more  or  less  hairy  spreadmg 
by  lunners  roots  fibious  fl  stems,  ofttn  ascending  0- 
12  in  h-  petioled,  3  divided,  middle  1ft  oi  all  Ifts 
stalked,  often  again  3 -lobed  or  cleft,  and  somewhat 
coarse-toothed,  bases  cuneate  or  truncate:  petals  obo- 
vate,  5-6  lines  long  ;  sepals  much  shorter,  spreading, 
hairy  beIow:akenes  compressed,  margined;  beak  short, 
stout,  slightly  bent:  head  globose.  May-July.  Low 
places,  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland  to  Va.  and 
westward;  also  Eu.  and  Asia.— A  double-flowered  form 
( var.  flore  p?eno), Fig.  2076,  is  not  uncommon  in  gardens. 

4.  mont&nus,  Willd.  Mountaix  BrTTERCCP.  Plant 
6  In.  high,  pubescent,  with  soft  appressed  or  spreading 
hairs,  especially  toward  the  top  :  rootstock  creeping, 
1-3  ill.  hiirb.  '3  in.  thick:  radical  Ivs.  few,  petiolate, 
Mil  "i!!i.  Mill,  iilar  in  outline,  3-parted,  and  lobed  into 
1.:  ■  .'iiients;  stem-lvs.  sessile  or  nearly  so, 
,!  .  -Mill.  3-5-parted  into  narrow  .somewhat 
i,„,;iM.i  .  ,  ,  MiiM  lobes:  fls.  solitary,  tprminating  the 
siiiiplr  1)1-  (iiicf-liviinr-lu'l    =fini,  1   in.  ruT"--.    or    larger; 
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sei.i 


ith 


petals  5,  larue.   In-.  -         \ 

small  scale  and  i".i.  ..  :,  .  ;  .  .  1  ^n I,  glabrous; 
beak  strongly  houLM.!.  ijuL.Mnl.  ni .  3I;.y-.Tuly.  Eu. 
B.M.  3022.   L.B.C.  17:1610. 

Var.  dentatus,  Baumg.  (J?.  Carpdticus,  Herbich). 
Lvs.  much  more  toothed  than  in  the  type:  plant  much 
taller:  fls.  larger.   B.M.  7266.    Gn.  52:1138. 

5.  bulbdsus,  Linn.  {B.  specidsus,  Hort.).  Plant  from 
a  true  bulb,  erect,  about  1  ft.  high,  hairy:  lvs.  petioled, 
3-5-parted,  the  divisions  sometimes  stalked:  segments 
lobed  :  fls.  terminating  the  branches,  bright  yellow, 
large ;  petals  large,  obovate,  shining  above  ;  sepals 
much  smaller,  often  reflexed:  akenes  compressed,  with 
short  beak,  and  borne  in  a  globose  head.  Spring  and 
summer.  Persia,  Eu.,  N.  Africa.— The  double  form  is 
perhaps  best  suited  for  cultivation. 

6.  SOksdorfii,  Gray.  Roots  fibrous:  stems  slender, 
3-6  in.  high,  glabrous,  radical  and  lowest  stem  -  lvs. 
small,  about  6-8  lines  long,  subreniform  to  broadly  fla- 
belliform,  with  truncate  base,  deeply  3-5 -cleft  or 
parted;  divisions  cuneate,  again  2-5-cleft  or  incised; 
upper  stem-lvs.  with  linear  divisions :  fls.  1-3,  deep  yel- 
low; petals  round-obovate,  retuse:  akenes  turgid-len- 
ticular, sharp-edged,  glabrous;  style  persistent  for  a 
time,  slender,  %  line  long,  equaling  the  akene  body: 
head  of  fruit  globular.  Julv,  Aug.  Damp  places,  6,000- 
8,000  ft.  altitude;  Mts.  of  Wash.,  Oreg.  and  Mont. -This 
rare  species  was  oft'ered  by  F.  H.  Horsford  in  1889. 

7.  AsWticus,  Linn.  Fig.  2077.  Plant  erect,  either 
simple  or  branched,  %-l  ft.  high:  roots  fleshy:  lvs. 
petiolate,  becoming  sessile  upwardly,  teruate  or  biter- 
nate;  segments  toothed  or  deeply  3-lobed:  fls.  termi- 
nating the  stems  and  branches,  variable  in  color  among 
the  cultivated  forms;  calyx  spreading,  becoming  re- 
flexed  ;  petals  large,  obovate,  blunt  :  fr.  in  a  spike. 
May,  June.  Asia  Minor.  F.S.  16:1079  (fl.  pi.).  R.B. 
16:133  (var.  superbisshnus). -Mighly  bred  double  fls. 
of  many  kinds  are  in  cult.  Roots  are  sold  as  "bulbs." 
The  Persian  and  Turban  Ranunculuses  belong  here, 

8.  orthorhjnchus,  Hook.  Plant  10-18  in.  high,  erect, 
branched,  hirsute  to  nearly  glabrous :  root  thick,  flbrous : 


margined ;  style  of 


2077.  Persian  Ranunculus— R.  Asiaticus  (X  %)■ 


ent:  head  globose.  May-July.  Wet  places,  Brit.  Col.  to 
Ore.  and  Mont.  —  Var.  platyphyllus,  Gray  (B.  mdxi- 
mtis,  Greene).  Often  3  ft.  or  more  high:  lvs.  larger, 
2-4  in.  across;  Ifts.  often  3  in.  long,  and  laciniately  cut: 
petals  often  larger  than  the  type. 

9.  cortassfdlius,  Willd.  Root  of  thick,  fleshy,  fascic- 
ulated fibers:  plant  velvety  hairy,  1-3  ft.  high:  lower 
lvs.  long-petioled,  roundish  to  reniform,  incised,  and 
with  cut  and  toothed  lobes;  stem-lvs.  divided  into  3-5 
narrow  lobes;  upper  ones  sessile:  fls.  several  or  many, 
terminal  and  axillary,  rather  paiii<'iilatc;  sepals  5,  ovate 
to  laureolate,  greenVitli  pale  imirL'iiis:  petals  5,  large, 
broadly  olioTate,gli>ssyyell.iw:  akiiics  compressed,  hairy 
on  sides,  tapering  into  recurved  stvles  nearly  their  own 
length ;  head  of  fruit  short-oval.  May.  Island  of  Ten- 
eriffe,  Canary  group.  Int.  1893.  Gn.  45:944.  B.M.  4625. 
—Not  very  hardy  and  needs  protection  in  winter  and 
early  spring.  It  is  well  suited  for  pot  culture.  It  is  in- 
creased by  division  of  the  roots  in  autumn. 
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%-2  ft. 


,W.  Co 


10.  CaliJarnicus,  B(>nth.     Plant  rather  w 
high,  usually  fnil""^''<-iit  ■■!■  liir'^iitc,  bram-lii 

divided  or  parti  ■  iln  i.l.  M   i 

narrow,  often  J       ,  .    '"H-:   |i.iaU 

yellow,  obIont'-rn,rr..v,  I >  ..lioval.-  ;,k.-n,- 
margined,  beak  very  short.  Rather  dry  pla 
and  adjacent  Ore. 

11.  ftcris,  Linn.  Figs.  1874,  2074,  2075,  2078.  Plant 
hairy  up  to  the  sepals,  erect,  K-3  ft.  high,  often 
branched:  radical  Ivs.  on  long,  slender  petioles;  others 
with  shorter  petioles  sheathing  the  stem  or  nearly  ses- 
sile; Ivs.  3-parted  nearly  to  the  base,  the  divisions 
ovoid-cuneate,  2-3-lobed  and  coarsely  toothed  or  cut: 
bracts  linear,  lobed  or  entire:  fls.  yellow,  9-12  lines 
across,  several,  on  rather  short  peduncles;  sepals  hairy 
beneath,  ovate,  shorter  than  the  petals;  petals  5,  gla- 
brous, obovoid,  obtuse,  bearing  a  prominent  scale  at 
base:  akenes  compressed,  coriaceous  on  margins;  style 
very  short:  head  globose.  May-Sept.  Newfoundland, 
Canada,  eastern  states.  Said  to  be  naturalized  from  Eu- 
rope.—Var.  ilore-pldno,  Hort.,  is  more  common  in  cult. 
The  best  forms  are  deep,  glossy,  golden  yellow  and  very 
double.    Called  Bachelor's  Buttons.    B.M.  215. 

12  acomtiSdlms,  Lmn  Plant  pubescent,  %-3  ft  high, 
branched  Ivs  palraately  3-5  parted,  parts  cut  toothed, 
upper  ones  sessile  and  with  oblong  to  linear  lanceolate 
lobes  tls  \\liit  SI  \i  1  d  on  a  stem  sepals  flat  pubes- 
cent I  t  1  1  1  II  uneare  to  orbicular  Ma\  June. 
Mount  111  t  1  M  1  li  I  uroi  e  — \  \r  !lore-pl6no,  Hort. 
(var  I  I  III!  I  di  1  White  Bachelors  Button  and 
Pair  Maids  ot  ^kwc  e  has  veiv  ornamental,  double, 
white,  globose  floneis  Gn  45  p  29,  and  48  p.  506. 
Var  Ititeus-pl^nns,  Hort  Fls  much  doubled  but  of  a 
golden  yellow  color  The  type  and  varieties  are  suited 
to  borders  and  half  wild  places 


2078    Buttercups— Ranunculus  acns     Natural 


H  anemonoldes  ZAh\  6  in  fls  white  or  tinged  rose  Austria. 
Gn  22  354  -R  aquatdis  Lmn  sometimes  ciUed  Lodewort, 
Ram  s  Foot  etc  is  in  interesting  aquatic  plant  common  in 
temperate  regions  the  floating  Ivs  otten  broad  and  3  lobed, 
while  the  submerged  Ivs  are  cut  up  into  numerous  thread-like 
segments —K  bullatu^  Lmn  isajellowfld  species  offered  in 
single  and  double  forms  by  Dutch  bull)  dealers  Medil 
region —i2  cardtophyllus  Hook  ,  offered  m Colo  m  19 
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sidered  by  Gray  as  R.  afttnis  ^  ar  \  ahdus    Tt  is  nn  American 

siiei-ies  pi.'turi'il  in  B.M.  2999  with  yellow  lis  1I4  iii  icdss - 
;,■  I,.-- ,,,,;,,,■,.,  Mulil.  Heightltt  Jan  \  \i  Mi  1- 
/.     ■  '  .idled  Lessertelaii.il I  1  nt, 

1  Europe  and  the  Cau  \    1 

:.    .  ■.    ]  ;ii,  ii.iross.    A  double  1    11  1  11    in 

1 'ill.  li  i    ill.  .lilt!,  r^.  —  ii!.  ia?lWfftli()SUS    I  inn  I      i    i       ii  sjie 

.■it's  of  wliir-li  a  double  form  IS  advertised  l^  Kielii;.  it  Hair 
lem,  Holland. -i<.  Lyallii,  Hook,  f  ,  the  New  Zealand  Water 
Lily,  grows  2-4  ft.  high,  has  peltate  Ivs  and  waxj 
"  ■  flow 


owered  panicles      In  Europe  it 


2079.   Dwarf  Essex  Rape  (X  112). 

is  considered  a  cool  greenhouse  plant.  It  is  a  gorgeous  spe- 
cies and  ought  to  succeed  somewhere  in  North  America.  G  C 
II.  15:724;  23:371.-/8.  pamassUblius,  Linn.,  is  a  white -fld. 
European  mountain  plant  6  in.  high,  procurable  from  Dutch  bulb 
dealers.  J.H.  III.  30:37.  L.B.C.  3:245.  BM.  386.-JI.  pedatus. 
Waldst.  &  Kit.,  a  native  of  the  Hungarian  Alps,  has  yellow  Hs. 
nearly  an  inch  across.— iJ.  rvtiefbliiis,  Liun.,  a  native  of  the 
higher  Alps,  has  yellow  fls.:  petals  8-10:  claw  orange  Offered 
by  Dutch  dealers.— iJ.  septentrionaUs.  Poir..  is  advertised.  It  is 
a  native  plant  allied  to  R.  repens.— i^.  spicdtun,  Desf.,  is  figureii 
in  B.M.  4585,  with  showy  5-petaled  yellow  fls.  fully  2  in.  across.  It 
is  an  Algerian  species  hut  is  said  to  be  perfectly  hardy  in  England 
and  of  easy  culture  in  any  good  garden  soil.— /i'.  supeiblssiinus. 
Hort.,  is  used  in  some  catalogues  for  the  double  French  Ranun- 
culi, known  also  as  R.  Asiaticus,  var.  superbissimus.— i?.  viri- 
difldrus,  Hort.  VauTubergen,  is  a  scarlet  and  green-fld.  variety 
of  the  Turban  class  of  R.  Asiaticus.  g    q    Davis. 

BAPE  (JSrassicre  iVnpijs).  Fig.  2079.  In  recent  years 
this  has  become  an  important  forage  plant.  The  name 
Rape  includes  several  varieties  which  are  grown  for 
two  purposes:  (1)  for  seed  from  which  oil  is  expressed; 
(2)  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  animals  with  succu- 
lent feed  during  late  summer  and  autunin,  when  pas- 
tures become  bare.  Varietios  iis.-.l  f, ,r  lite  latter  pur- 
pose usually  do  not  produce  s.  ..I  in  ilii, .  limate  the  same 
season,  though  they  are  usimlly  iln-^.  .1  «ith  annuals. 
Dwarf  Essex  is  an  example  of  tli..  kiinl  ns,..,!  for  soiling 
(green  feeding)  purposes.  Rape  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  the  fruit-grower  as  a  cover-crop.  The  seed 
germinates  readily,  will  often  grow  where  a  clover  catch 
is  impossible,  and  furnishes  excellent  sheep  pasturage 
late  in  the  season.  When  grown  strictly  as  a  soiling 
plant  the  tops  are  cut  and  hauled  to  the  feed-lot  or 
stable.  Dwarf  Essex  Rape  much  resembles  a  ruta- 
baga turnip  at  first.  It  is  like  a  rutabaga  with  an  exag- 
gerated leafy  top  and  without  a  swollen  fleshy  root. 
Rape  is  a  cool  weather  plant  and  may  be  growii  in  al- 
most any  part  of  the  United  States  by  sowing  it  at  the 
proper  time.  As  a  cover-crop  in  the  orchard  in  the  East 
it  may  be  sown  as  late  as  September  15  with  good  re- 
sults. It  is  an  excellent  pioneer  plant  in  the  work  of 
renewing  humus  in  worn-out  lands.  In  the  Middle 
West,  where  shade  is  needed.  Rape  is  used  as  a  nurse 
plant  for  clover  when  the  latter  is  sown  in  orchards  in 
midsummer.  Turnips  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
John  Craig. 

BAPHANUS  (classical  name,  from  the  Greek).  Cru- 
cifene.  Radish.  Charlock.  Annual  or  biennial  branch- 
ing herbs,  of  about  (i  species  in  I'.urope  ami  temperate 
Asia,  of  which  one,  /,'.  salims.  is  tl,,.  K'a.lisli  (which 
see).  They  bear  smail  hut  rath.r  sin'wv  sliuder-pedi- 
c.elled  flowers  in  rosi-jila.-  or  wliit.-,  or  in  some  species 
yellow,  iu  open  terminal  racemes.  Leaves  various  and 
variable,  the  r.adical  and  sometimes  the  cauline  lyrate- 
pinnatilid.  Stamens  6,  free.  Sepals  erect,  the  lateral 
ones  somewhat   saccate  or  pouch-like  at  base.     Pod  a 
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long  cylindrical  fleshy  or  soft-corky  silique,  with  spongy 
tissue  between  the  globose  seeds,  iudehiseent.  The 
genus  is  divided  into  two  natural  groups,  one  (Kaplian- 
istrum)  with  the  pod  longitudinally  grooved  and  con- 
stricted between  the  seeds,  the  other  (  Kaphanus  proper) 
with  the  pod  not  grooved  nor  prominently  constricted. 
To  the  former  group  belongs  B.  Eaphanistnim,  Linn., 
the  Jointed  or  White  Charlock  (sometimes,  but  erro- 
neously, known  as  Rape).  It  is  an  Old  World  annual 
weed,  now  naturalized  in  fields  and  waste  places  in  the 
easternmost  states.  It  is  an  erect,  sparsely  hairy  herb, 
with  slender  tap-root  and  radish-like  Ivs.,  growing 
2-3'2  ft.  high:  tls.  rather  showy,  yellowish,  turning 
white  or  purplish:  silique  1-3  in.  long,  few-seeded,  with 
a  long  beak.  It  is  from  this  species  that  Carrifere  pro- 
duced Radishes  by  means  of  plant-breeding  (see  Badish ) . 
To  the  second  section  belongs  B,  sativus,  Linn.,  the 
Radish,  generally  considered  to  be  native  to  Europe  and 
Asia,  but  unknown  in  an  aboriginal  wild  state.  It  is 
usually  an  annual,  although  conimuuly  spoken  of  as  bien- 
nial, because  the  roots  can  be  kept  over  winter  and 
planted  the  following  spring.  The  winter  Radishes 
are  truly  biennial  in  northern  climates.  Radish  has 
pink-lilac  or  nearly  white  fls.,  and  short,  thick,  spongy, 
taper- pointed  pod's.  Sometimes  it  runs  wild  in  waste 
places,  and  then  bears  a  long,  hard  tap-root  like  that  of- 
i?.  Raphanistrum.  The  Radish  is  extensively  culti- 
vated for  its  thick  roots,  which  have  been  developed 
into  many  shapes  and  colors.  There  are  Chinese  types 
of  Radish  that  have  a  hard  root  little  more  than  1  in.  in 
diam.,  and  sometimes  becoming  nearly  1  ft.  long.  Some 
forms  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  short  turnips. 
The  Madras  Radish  (India)  is  grown  for  its  soft,  tender 
pods,  which  are  eaten  raw  or  in  pickles.  The  Rat-tailed 
or  Serpent  Radish,  var.  caud4tuB  {B.cauddtus,  Linn.), 
has  enormously  long  pods  ( see 
Fig.  2066),  which  are  eaten 
either  pickled,  or  raw  as  Rad- 
ish roots  are.  Frequently  the 
pods  are  1  ft.  long.  Th 
is  slender  and  hard.  This  i: 
cultural  variety,  coming  tr 
from  seed.  l_ 

EAPHIA.     See  Baffia. 

EAPHID6PH0BA.     See 
Bkaph  idophora . 
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p.  43;    32,  p.  20:    3-1,  p.  158. -Var.  integ^rrima,  Hook. 
Lvs.  entile  or   nearly  so,  to  3}4  in.  long.    B.M.  5510. 

tndica,  Lindl.  (B.  rubra,  Lindl.  CraUegus  Indica, 
Linn.).  Indian  Hawthorn.  Shrub,  to  5  ft.,  with 
slender,  spreading  branches:  lvs.  obovate  to  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acute  or  acuminate,  gradually  narrowed  at 
the  base,  serrate,  glabrous  or  slightly  pubescent  when 
unfolding,  1K-2H  in.  long:  fls.  white  or  pinkish,  about 
14   in.   across,    in    glabrous    or    soini-what    tomentose, 

rather  loose  panicles;  sepals  lau l.ii.  ,  :i.-iiii'.  usually 

red  like  the  iilaments;  petals  acni^  i    .  across. 

May,  June.  S.China.  B.M.  ITlt,  i  I,  -.  .  ■  17:1400. 
—A  very  variable  species;  sevi-i-n  i -  ii.r.i  i.iin  de- 
scribed as  distinct  species, as  Ji'.  iV.. („.,.', /„,.„,  ,iibru  and 
salicifolia,  Lindl.  The  last  named,  which  is  var.  salici- 
fdlia,  Nichols.,  is  the  most  ornamental:  lvs.  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acuminate:  panicles  rather  large  and  many- 
fld. ;  stamens  white  or  purplish,  shorter  than  sepals. 
B.R.  ,S:i;,v_>.  K.  11.  1S74;270.  Un.  9:26.  B.  nibra,  ».&■ 
vertisi-(l  l.y  tlir  s.  I  ;ilif.  Ai-cliiu.  Asso.,  is  Pj/racantha 
croiiihii'i ,  whidi  V,  f  .  A  hybrid  between  the  two  species 
is  if.  D.hu-'.Hi  n .  Aiidri'.  funning  a  compact  shrub  with 
rather  large  panicles  of  blushed  fls.  and  the  foliage  in- 
termediate between  the  two  parents.  R.H.  1900:698. 
Alfred  Rehder. 
BASPBEBEY  is  a  name  applied  to  those  brambles  in 
which  the  fruit  separates  from  the  receptacle  when  ripe. 
Plate  XXXIII.  Three  species  are  of  importance  in 
American  fruit-growing.  Biibus  Idceus,  the  European 
Raspberry,  has  been  longest  in  cultivation  and  is  least 
important  now  in  this  country.  Though  brought  to 
America  by  our  forefathers  among  their  earliest  fruits, 
and  the  parent  of  many  varieties  here  produced,  the 
species  has  never  fully  adapted  itself  to  the  American 
climate.  Owing  to  this 
fact  tht  workof  BnncklS 
luil  others,  in  improving 
It  in  the  earh  part  of 
the   1 1  iitur\      jiroved   of 


term 


EAPHIOLEPIS  (Greek,  ra- 
phis,  needle,  and  lepis,  scale; 
referring   to   the    subulate 
bracts).     Sometimes    spelled 
Bhaphiolepis.     Bosd 
Ornamental  evergreen  shrubs, 
with   alternate    or    obscurely 
whorled,  usually  serrate  lvs., 
white  or  slightly  pinkish  fls. 
nal  racemes  or  panicles  and  small  pea- 
sized  black  fruits.     None  of  the  species 
are  hardy  north,  but  all  are  handsome 
broad-leaved  evergreens  for  cultivation 
in  the  southern   states  and   California 
They  will    thrive   in    any    good,    well- 
drained    soil,  and   if    cultivated  in  pots,  a  compost    of 
sandy  loam  and  leaf -mold  or  peat  will  suit  them.    Prop, 
by  seeds  or  by  cuttings   of  ripened  wood  under  glass 
late  in  summer;  also  by  layers,  and  sometimes  grafted 
on    hawthorn.     Two    species    in    southern   Japan    and 
China,  allied  to  Sorbus  and  Photinia,  but  fls.  in  racemes 
or  panicles,  with  deciduous  calyx;  stamens  15-20;   styles 
2-.^.  connate  below:  fr.  small,  bluish  or  purplish  black, 
bloomy,  with  one  globular  seed. 

Jap6nlca,  Sieb.  &  Zuce.  (S.  ovdta,  Briot).  Shrub,  to 
12  ft.,  with  stout,  upright  branches:  lvs.  short-petioled, 
broadly  oval  or  obovate,  obtuse  or  acutish,  narrowed  at 
the  base,  crenate-serrate,  dark  green  and  lustrous'above, 
pale  beneath,  floccos^-toraentose  when  young,  thick, 
lH-3  in.  long:  fls.  white,  ?i  in.  across,  fragrant,  in 
dense,  tomentose  panicles  or  racemes;  petals  obovate, 
obtuse:  tr.  to  !,  in.  across.  May,  June.  S.  Japan  and 
adjacent  islands.    S.Z.  1:85.    R.H.  1870,  p.  348.    Gn.  22. 


IS  of  superior  qualit\  and  con- 
tinues to  ripen  through  a  long 
period,  but  the  plants  are  deficient 
in  hardiness  and  producti^ 
Btibtii  "itrigosus,  the  American  red 
Raspberry,  is  \  ery  like  its  Euro- 
pean congener  Though  slightly  in- 
terior in  quality  of  fruit,  its  greater 
hardiness  and  productiveness  have 
sufficed  to  confine  the  commercial 
growing  of  red  Raspberries  in 
America  almost  wholly  to  this  spe- 
cies. It  has  been  under  domestica- 
tion only  within  the  last  half  of  the 
century.  Cuthbert,  the  leading  va- 
riety, is  shown  in  Figs.  2080,  2081. 
To  show  habit  of  fruit- -fi'"*''«  occidentalis,  the  black 
bearing.  Raspberry,     is    commercially    the 

most  important  Raspberry  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time.  It  lends  itself  read- 
ily to  cultural  methods,  the  plant  is  hardy  and  produc- 
tive and  the  fruit  is  better  able  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  market  demands,  though  relished  less  by  most  per- 
sons, than  that  of  the  reds.  The  growing  of  black-caps 
in  field  culture  for  evaporating  has  added  greatly  to  the 
importance   of  the   species.    This   can   be  done   where 
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conditions  would  not  warrant  the  growing  of  fruit  to  be 
sold  fresh.  Hybrids  of  li.  strir/osus  and  B.  occiden- 
talis  — known  as  M.  Herilectiis  —  have  given  the  purple- 
cane  class,  of  which  Shaffer  (Fig.  2082)  is  a  leading 
example.  For  further  note.s  on  species  of  Raspberry, 
see  Jiiibits. 

Raspberries  aro  pxtnisivi  Iv  irrown  in  the  northeastern 
states.  Theytliin.' li. -r  HI  .1.  tp. moist  soil.  The  lighter 
loams  are  preti  i  iM.  i.  i  i.  .N  mil  the  heavier  loams  for 
blacks.  The  i.iimj.  .--mrid  i-  that  the  land  shall  be 
able  to  withst.uiil  .Innu-lit  w.  11;  hut  it  must  not  be  over- 
wet.    .Mil.  li  lii  i\    li.    .l.iiii- to  improve  the  di-ought-resist- 

ous  It  in  :\  li.  iiii|ii.ix.  .1  by  nnderdraining  or  subsoiling. 
Thi^  will  iii.'\i(i.  a  ilcejier  reservoir  for  the  storage  of 
moisture.  Still  more  important  is  the  proportion  of 
vegetable  matter.  A  soil  rich  in  humus  admits  water 
more  readily  and  in  larger  quantities,  retains  it  longer 
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ments  for  a  series  of  years,  judging  from  the  first  crop 
only.  No  one  can  tell  the  grower  how  to  fertilize  his 
plants;  the  question  must  be  settled  upon  his  own  farm. 
Cover-crops  have  not  been  extensively  used,  but  are 
likely  to  receive  more  attention.  Where  crimson  clover 
will  thrive  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  purpose,  although 
somewhat  difficult  to  uproot  in  spring. 

Planting  may  be  done  in  fall  or  spring,  but  spring  is 
to  be  preferred  for  black-caps.  Plants  secured  from 
young  plantations  are  preferable,  since  they  possess 
greater  vigor  and  are  less  likelv  to  carry  disease.  The 
individuality  of  the  parent-plant,  while  generally  dis- 
regarded, may  be  a  determining  factor  in  the  profitable- 
ness of  the  off'spring.  Black-cap  plants  are  obtained  by 
burying  the  tips  of  the  growing  cane»,  late  in  summer, 
when  they  begin  to  thicken  and  throw  out  roots.  When 
thoroughly  rooted,  the  layer  is  severed  and  the  "tip" 
(Fig.  2083)  is  used  for  planting.  Reds  throw  up  numer- 
ous suckers  from  the  roots  and  these  are  oftenest  used 
111  |il.iiiting,  though  root-cuttings  are  available.  For 
II  .1  li\  planting  the  young  suckers,  moved  in  early 
-  mil  I.  r,  may  be  used.  Plants  are  preferably  set  In 
.  Ii.  .  k  1..WS,  six  or  seven  feet  apart,  with  j.lants  four  to 
M\    i..t   apart   in  tlip  row.     ( 'n.s«  cultivation   in  early 


\Vi 


•thods 
ear  of 
better 


farm  methods  t 
omitted. 

Thorough   tillage  should  be  given  till  midsummer, 
when  a  cover-croj)  sljoul.l  In-  sown.     In  t  ^pi  oially  drv 


2081.   Box  of  Cuthbert  Raspberries  (X 


and  therefore  resists  drought  better  than  one  that  is  de- 
ficient in  humus.  Humus  may  be  increased  by  the  ap- 
plication of  stable  manure  and  by  plowing  under  green 
crops,  but  the  process  must  be  gradual.  Undecayed 
vegetable  matter  is  not  humus,  and  its  addition  in 
lal-;,'..  .|iialititi./s  may  .•.u._'in.iit  tli.'  .lilK.-ulty  which  the 
iii.-r.ii-.'  ill  liuiiius  1-  .|.-iL'ii..|  I.,  .■..rn-ct.  Thorough 
-.ill  |..-.'|iaraii.iii  iiiii-i  t ] i .  r. ■  I . .r..  I. .-in  s.'Vfral  years  pre- 
vi..u-    1..    i.laniin-.    if    fli.'    I;iii.|    li;i.    li.-.-n    improperly 

are  till-  li..|.lin:.' ..f  iiiir...j.  i.|,  ,     i    its  loss,  and  the 

unlo.'kiiiL.' .if  iiiiii.ial  .  I.  I  :    .■  soil.    Thewell- 

known  fiiit  that  lirami.;.  -  i.i,..  -..,.11  in  virgin  soil, 

'n-"  i>    .ia.  I.,   ilii  iibuudauce  of  humus 


I    I   .   I  I .      iiia\  be  protected  in  win- 

t  i  I  i  .  .11-'  thtm  dawn  and  covering  them 
nil  .  mil  Til  do  this  loosen  the  soil  at 
II.  s|  \,  t  till'  root  and  bend  the  plant  in 
III  If  .hi.  I  11. ill.  The  plants  are  usuallv  bent 
111  the  ihrai-tion  of  the  row  so  that  the  tops 
will  lap  over  the  crowns. 

The  young  shoots  of  black-caps  should  be 
nipped  ii£C  as  soon  as  they  reach  a  height  of  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  inches,  that  a  well-branched  self-supporting 
bush  may  be  obtained.  In  spring  following,  the  branches 
should  be  shortened  to  one  to  two  feet.  This  spring 
pruning  is  the  fruit-thinning  process  of  the  year  and 


nrer  the 

and  the  less 
Id  the  prun- 


is,    m.   .I..nl...     I'li-L'.  iv    .ia.     I, 

Stal.l  I'.i'inissible  as  a  fertilizer,  except 

form. I  I.    -I         I  in  n  growing  on  moist,  rich  soil,  in 

whii-h   .a-.     It    f.iiv.  s   growth  too   much.     Leijuminous 

crops    may   furnish    all    the    nitn.Ljiii    i..|.     Floats, 

ground  bone  or  basic  slag  will  sii|  li,.  acid, 

and  potash  may  be  obtained  fr.  Ill  I  i  r  muriate 

of  potash.    Upon  the  soil  of  tin-   I:  I       ■    i    Kxperi- 

ment  Station,  which  is  a  light  sail.:  :    jiavelly 

subsoil,  the  addition  of  nitrogi  n  asi- the 

yield,  although  the  soil  is  not  na'  .  ami  ni- 

trogen has  been  applied  annuall\  i  i  a  -.  in-  ..i  years. 
Other  crops  have  been  upon  the  land  uniil  n-cently. 
Even  plots  from  which  mineral  elements  have  also  been 
omitted  do  not  fall  far  behind  those  which  have  been 
liberally  dressed  with  the  three  essential  fertilizing  ele- 


ild  be  done  with  jmU'iuent.  The 
the  less  able  it  is  t..  witli-taii.l  di-.n 
intensive  the  culturn.  tin-  iii..i-.'  s.  .,r 
ing  be.     Anthraoin.s.'    niav  -iv.     1.  ss 

but  the  }-ii'lil  \\  1 11    I ill-".!':'.      Wi'l.   r. .'Is  summer 

pinchinir    i       i     i      n      i       ,       i f    planting, 

unless  wit:  I  ...-  on  strong 

soil.    Thn  nl'i.  r.Mi,.  -  III.    1..  -!  1.  liMii.  .1  a m  as  fruif- 

ing  is  over.  Tln-y  are  more  laisily  I'ut  then  and  their 
removal  gives  a  good  opportunity  for  cross-cultivation 
(in  case  the  check-row  system  is  used)  and  a  thorough 
cleaning-up  before  the  season's  tillage  is  abandoned. 
Early  removal  may  also  help  to  check  the  spread  of 
certain  enemies.  JPlantations  may  be  kept  in  bearing 
many  years  if  desired,  but  it  is'seldom  profitable  to 
do  so. 

The  fruit  demands  care  in  picking  and  in  handling 
thereafter.  It  should  never  be  picked  when  wet.  Red 
raspberries  are  especially  difficult  to  ship  and  are 
usually  marketed  in  pint  baskets  rather  than  quarts. 
Reds  yield  less  than  blacks  and  usuallv  sell  at  a  higher 
price. 

Enemies  are  numerous.  Crown-  and  cane-borers  must 
be  controlled  by  cutting  out  and  destroying  the  infested 
canes.  Red  rust  sometimes  sweeps  away  plantations  of 
black-caps.  A  plant  once  attacked  can  never  be  cured 
and  should  be  rooted  out  and  burned  at  once.  Anthrac- 
nose  is  especially  troublesome.  Only  plants  free  from 
it  should  be  set,  and  the  plantation  should  be  aban- 
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doned  before  it  becomes  badly  diseased.  Spraying  will 
reduce  it  but  is  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Crown-gall, 
due  to  the  growth  of  a  specific  organism  of  a  very  low 
order,  belonging  to  the  slime-molds,  is  often  serious, 
p:irrieularly   with   reds.     Neither,  affected    plants    nor 
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2082    Shaffer  Raspberry— Rubus  nsglectus  (X  '4) 

apparently  healthy  ones  from  a  diseased  lot  shoi;ld  be 
planted,  as  the  trouble  is  readily  communicated  to  .other 
plants  and  trees.  PHED  W.  Card. 

EAT-TAIL  CACTUS.    Cereus  flageUiformis. 

EATTAN.    See  Calamus. 


RATTLESNAKE  WEED.     See  Sieracittm  venosum. 

RATTLESNAKE  PLANTAIN.    Goodyera. 

RATTLESNAKE  ROOT.   Prenanthes. 

RAUW6LFIA  (Leonhart  Rauwolf,  physician  of  Augs- 
burg, published  a  book  in  1583  on  his  travels  in  the 
orient;  often  erroneously  stated  to  be  of  the  eighteenth 
century).  Apoci/niicetc.  About  40  species  of  tropical 
trees  and  shrubs  with  Ivs.  in  whorls  of  3  or  4,  rarely 
opposite,  and  small  lis.  often  borne  in  dichotomous  or 
trichotomous  clusters.  Calyx  5-cut  or  5-parted;  lobes 
obtuse  or  acute:  corolla  funnel-shaped;  tube  cylindrical, 
dilated  at  the  insertion  of  the  stamens,  usually  con- 
stricted at  the  throat, 
devoid  of  scales; 
lobes  5  :  disk  cup- 
shaped  or  ring- 
shaped  :  carpels  of 
the  ovary  2,  distinct 
or  considerably 
grown  together:  style 
short  or  long:  ovules 
in  each  carpel  2: 
drupes  2,  distinct  or 
connate  into  a  2- 
stoned  fruit,  the 
stones  2-grooved  or2- 
cut:  stones  1-seeded: 
layer  of  Raspberry,  seeds  ovate;  albumen 
fleshy,  smooth,  not 
ruminate,  rarely  wrinkled.  These  plants  are  little  known 
horticulturally.  The  only  species  in  the  American  trade, 
apparently,  is  B.  Chinensis,  Hort.    Several  vears  ago  the 


undersigned  received  from  the  Botanical  Garden  at  Hong 
Kong  a  few  seeds  of  this  small  evergreen  shrub.  The 
seeds  germinated  well  and  the  plants  grew  rapidly, 
attaining  a  height  of  about  a  foot  in  a  year.  During  the 
summer  of  the  second  year  the  rather  bushy  plants 
flowered  well  and  bore  a  crop  of  shining  red  berries 
which  were  very  conspicuous  throughout  the  winter. 
When  well  grown  and  bushy  the  plant  is  quite  orna- 
mentii,  its  habit  being  dense  and  the  color  of  its 
leaves  dark  green.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  are 
borne  in  dense  trusses  at  the  extremity  of  each  shoot. 
Though  an  individual  flower  does  not  make  much  show, 


the  plant  is  very  ( 
of  blossoms.  The  plant  11 
water  when  in  full  growtl 
fierce  rays  of  the  sun.  Ev 
be  shaken  out  and  repbi.-. 
writer's  garden  nt  Ontlia. 
Rauwolfia  flouri-^Iii---  witli  1 
of  other  shrubs  in  i-ah.  r 
easily  winter-kill,  ,1,  it  >|. 
the  roots.  When  c.Airnl 
hming  red  berries  the  pla 


covered  with  masses 
lirli,  light  soil,  much 
rutrctiun  against  the 
)-  the  old  soU  should 
■irl,  compost.     In  the 

cuuty,  Florida,  the 
airiance  in  the  shade 
pots.  Although  it  is 
adily  in  spring  from 

object  of  beauty. 
H.  Nehrling. 

KAVENALA  (the  name  of  the  plant  in  Madagascar). 

'itainindcetp.  A  genns  of  2  species,  1  from  Brazil  and 
Otuiana  and  1  frcmi  5la.l:ii,Ms.'ar.  Musa-like  plants  be- 
coming 20-30  ft.  liiL-li.  with  a  palm-like  trunk:  Ivs.  ex- 
ceedingly large,  <r..\\.li-.l  in  l'  ranks,  thus  forming  a  fan- 
shaped  head  of  l.iliai:c  ;  juti.iles  long,  with  concave 
bases  .scarcely  sheathed:  scapes  or  peduncles  in  the 
upper  axils  longer  or  shorter  than  the  leaves:  bracts 
spathe-like,  many,  boat-shaped,  acuminate:  fls.  many, 
large  in  a  spathe  or  bract:  petals  long-exserted;  sepals 
free.  fr.  a  3-valved  capsule. 

A.    Lrs,  slioHer  tlian  petioles. 

Madagascari^nsis,  J.  F.  Gmel.  Travelers'  Tree, 
so  called  from  the  clear  watery  sap  found  in  the  large 
box-like  cells  of  the  leaf  stalks  and  which  iffords  a  re- 
freshing drmk  Fig  2084  Lvs  often  W  ft  high,  mu- 
sa-like, very  large,  fabrous  fls  white  m  ^pathes  about 
7  in.  long  Gng  5  153  V  23,  p  1  d  F  s  21  2254. 
A.F.  12  535      R  H    Ib'IO    p    l-,2      (t  (_    III    2  (,<)3     A  G. 


Travelers'  Tree— Ravenala  Madagascariensis 
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20:870. -Cult,  in   Fla.  and   S.  Calif.;  also  rarely  under 
glass  in  the  northern  states. 

A.\.    Lvs.  as  long  as  the  petioles. 
Guyan^nsis,  Steud.     Becoming  15  ft.  high:  lvs.  oral- 
elongated:    tls.  white:    spathes  1-1 J^  ft.  long.     Offered 
1893  in  S.  Fla.  F.  W.  Bakclat. 

EAVfiNEA.     See  Ranevea. 

EAVfiNIA  (name  not  explained).  ButAcea'.  A  genus 
of  2  species  of  tender  shrubs  from  Cuba  and  Brazil 
Its.  opposite,  1-3-folioIate;  Ifts.  lanceolate,  entire:  fJs 
red  or  white,  borne  on  rather  long  axillary  peduncles 
sepals  unequal,  the  2  outer  being  somewhat  foliaceous 
corolla-tube  straight,  rather  long;  the  limb  nearly  regu 
lar. 

spectdbilis,  Engl.  (Lemonia  specfdbilis,  Lindl.). 
Tender  shrub:  Ifts.  3:  fls.  purplish  red,  about  1  inch 
across,  solitary  or  in  open,  few-fld.  clusters  on  axillary 
peduncles  as  long  as  the  lvs.  Cuba.  B.R.  26:59.  R.H. 
1844:25.  — The  plant  offered  in  Fla.  as  Lemonia  spec- 
tahilis  apparently  belongs  to  some  other  genus. 

F.  W.  Barclay. 

EAY  GEASS.     LoUum  perenne. 

EEANA.    Consult  Teosinte. 

EED  BAY,  Carolina.  Bed  Bud.  See  Cercis.  Bed 
Campion,  Lychnis  dioica.  Bed  Cedar,  Jmiipems  Vir- 
Hiniana.  Bedhead,  Asclepias  Curassirira.  Bed-hot 
Poker  Plant,  Kniphofia.  Bed  Morocco,  Admiis  nu- 
tumnalis.  Bed  Osier,  Cornns  ^tnhmif.  ra.  Eed  Pepper, 
Capsicum:  Bed  Bobin,  (?«r«H//uH  Jt'oi.,  riiinuiw.  Red- 
root,  Ceanothus  Amerieanus  ;  Lnchnnnthcx.  Eed  Spi- 
der. See  Insects.  Bedtop.  See  Agrnstis.  Bedwood, 
Sequoia;  also  Ceanothus,  Pterocarpus,  etc. 

BEED.  Se.e  Arundo  a.m\  Bamboo.  Beed  Canary  Grass 
is  Phalaris  aruiidinacea.  Eeed  Mace  or  Cat  -  tail  is 
Typha. 

BEED,  INDIAN.    See  Canna. 

BEEVfiSIA  (John  Reeves,  English  botanist,  wh 
sided  for  a  time  at  Canton).  Sterculidcece.  A  genus  of 
3  species  of  trees  from  tropical  Asia,  with  coriac^ 
entire  leaves  and  terminal  corymbose  panicles  of  white 
fls.  Calyx  club-shaped  or  campanulate,  irregularly  3-5 
lobed;  petals  5,  oblong,  furnished  with  a  claw;  stami 
nal  column  long,  adnate  to  the  gynophore;  anthers  15 
sessile,  in  a  globular  head:  ovary  5-loculed,  usually  10- 
seeded:  capsule  woody:  seeds  winged. 

thyrsoldea,  Lindl.  A  small,  glabrous  tree :  lvs. 
green,  2-6  in.  long,  petioled,  ovate-lanceolate  to  lanceo- 
late, entire,  rounded  at  base:  fls.  white,  in  terminal 
sessile  corymbs  shorter  than  the  lvs.;  calyx  3  lines 
long ;  petals  somewhat  longer  :  capsule  oblong-pear 
shaped,  1  in.  long,  5-angled.     China.    B.M.  4199.     B.R. 


15:1236. -Cult,  in  S.Calif. 


f.  Barclay. 


BEINfiCKIA  (J.  Reinecke,  a  German  gardener). 
LiUaceit.  A  genus  of  a  single  species  from  China  and 
.Japan,  a  tender  perennial  herb,  with  attractive  foliage 
in  tufts  l-l>i  ft.  high  from  a  thick,  creeping  rootstock. 
Lvs.  rather  long,  channeled:  scapes  leafless:  fls.  sessile, 
in  a  loose  spike;  perianth -tube  cylindrical;  lobes  re- 
curved, spreading:  ovary  3-loculed,  with  a  few  seeds  to 
each  cell :  berry  globular,  usually  with  one  seed  to  each 
cell.  The  following  is  procurable  from  Dutch  bulb- 
growers. 

cirnea,  Kunth.  Fls.  dull  flesh  or  pink:  bracts  rather 
large,  tinted  red:  fr.  red,  3^  lines  in  diam.  B.M.  739. 
-Var.  variegita  is  also  offered.    I.H.  9:323. 

EEIN  OECHIS.    Habenaria. 

BEINWABDTIA  (Kaspar  Georg  Karl  Reinwardt, 
1773-1822,  scientist  of  Leyden;  traveled  in  East  Indies 
1815-1822).  Lindceie.  A  genus  of  two  species  of  .lub- 
shrubs  from  India  with  handsome  yellow,  5-petaled  fls. 
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borne  in  midwinter.  They  are  old  favorites  in  conser- 
vatories. They  require  warmhouse  treatment.  The  genus 
is  closely  allied  to  the  flax  (Linum),  and  Beinwardtia 
trigyna  is  known  to  this  day  as  Linum  trigynum  by  the 
gardeners,  who  usually  accent  trigynum  on  the  second 
syllable  instead  of  the  first.  Reinwardtiais  distinguished 
from  Linum  by  the  yellow  fls.,  3-4  styles  and  unequal  or 
deficient  glands;  Linum  has  mostly  blue,  rosy  or  white 
fls.,5styles,  and  equal  glands.  Other  generic  characters: 
sepals  5;  petals  5,  contorted,  fugacious;  stamens  5, 
alternating  with  as  many  staminodes;  glands  2-3,  ad- 
nate to  the  stamina!  ring:  ovary  .3-5-loculed. 

Reinwardtias  are  showy  subshrubs  about  a  foot  high 
with  bright  yellow  flowers.  They  are  useful  for  the  dec- 
oration of  the  conservatory  in  winter  time,  at  a  season 
when  yellow  is  scarce.  To  have  presentable  plants,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  them  a  good  deal  of  attention.  It  is 
difficult  sometimes  to  get  suitable  cuttings;  the  strong 
growths  which  start  away  from  the  base  wlitu  the  plants 
are  cut  down  make  the  best  phuit-;.  Tu),-vii,.c,ts  will 
grow,  but  seldom  make  good  plants,  a^  tli.  y  arc  liable 
to  go  to  bloom  prematurely.  San<l\'  li'am  is  thr  best 
compost.  Plants  that  have  been  grown  in  pots  for  a 
season  may  be  planted  out  in  the  early  summer,  and 
these  will  make  good  plants  and  furnish  "cuttings.  They 
will  have  to  be  topped  frequently  and  carefully  lifted. 
Young  stock  is  better  kept  in  pots,  as  the  plants  do  not 
lift  well.  Sun.shine  is  essential  during  the  winter  season 
to!get  the  best  development  of  Reinwardtias.  They 
thrive  best  in  a  temperature  of  55-00°. 

a.   Lvs.  entire:  styles  3. 
trigyna,  Planch.     Fig.  2085.     Lvs.    elliptic-obovate. 


wild. 

AA.   Lvs.  toothed:    styles  4  or  S. 
tetrigyna,   Planch.     Lvs.   elliptic-lanceolate,  acumi- 
nate,  crenate-serrate.      B.M.    7136.     G.C.    III.    16:721. 
R.H.  1867:291.  t.  D.  Hatfield  and  W.  M. 


3085.    Reinwardti 


BENANTE£BA  (named  from  the  reniform  anther). 
Orchiditcece.  Tall,  climbing  epiphj'tes.  with  branched 
stems  sometimes  12-14  ft.  high:  lvs.  distichous  on  the 
stem:  fls.  in  large,  drooping  racemes  or  panicles;  sepals 
and  petals  spreading,  similar  or  the  lateral  sepals  often 
larger  and  of  a  different  color;  labellum  small,  movably 
joined  to  the  column,  spurred  or  spurless.  often  with 
■small,  erect,  lateral  lobes.  Culture  is  similar  to  that  of 
jErides  and  Vanda. 

coccinea.  Lour.  Stems  8-10  ft.  high,  branched,  climb- 
ing by  means  of  white  fleshy  roots:  lvs.  in  2  rows,  ob, 
long,  notched  at  the  end,  4-5  in.  long:  fls.  open,  2-3  in. 
across,  in  loose,  branching  racemes  2-3  ft.  long,  very 
brilliant;  petals  and  dorsal  sepal  linear-spatulate,  deep 
red,  blotched  with  orange;  lateral  sepals  larger,  oblong, 
broader  toward  the  apex,  undulate,  deep  crimson,  with 
paler  transverse  lines;  labellum  small.  Autumn. 
Cochin  China.  B.M.  2997,  2998.  B.R.  14:1131.  P.M. 
4:49.  F.S.  7,  p.  163.  G.C.  1845:491. -Does  not  flower 
readily  in  cultivation,  but  is  very  showy. 
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Stdriei,  Reichb.  f.  Stem  slender,  climbing,  10-12  ft. 
high:  Ivs.  alternate,  oblong  to  linear-oblong:  panicle 
about  1  ft.  long  and  nearly  as  broad:  fls.  2K-3  in.  long; 
petals  and  dorsal  sepal  erect,  linear-spatulate,  orange- 
red,  mottled  with  crimson;  lateral  sepals  pendulous, 
obovate-spatulate,  undulate,  crimson  with  large  blood- 
red  blotches;  labellum  very  small.  Philippines.  B.M. 
7537.    Gn.  53,  p.  119.    G.M.  39:659. 

Ldwei,  Reichb.  f.  (rdiirla  Lbwei,  Lindl.).  Pig.  2086. 
Stems  very  long,  climbing,  .somewhat  branched:  Ivs. 
rather  crowded,  strap-shaped,  2-3  ft.  long:  racemes 
from  the  upper  axils,  6-12  ft.  long,  bearing  40-50  fls.: 
Hs.  of  two  kinds,  the  lowest  pair  tawny  yellow  with 
crimson  spots,  the  others  larger,  pale  yellowish  green, 
irregularly  blotched  with  reddish  brown;  sepals  and 
petals  lanceolate,  acute,  undulate,  on  the  lowest  pair 
shorter,  blunter  and  more  fleshy.  Borneo.  B.M.  5475. 
I. H.  11:417.  R.H.  1868:110;  1884,  p.  343.  F.S.  21:2256. 
Gt.  37,  pp.  108, 109.  Gn. 11,  p.  524;  16,  p.  3.54,  355;  32,  p. 
197.  G.C.  II.  20;057;  III.  27:3.-A  very  remarkable 
orchid.  Heinkich  Hasselbring. 

EESfiDA  (from  the  Latin  to  calm  ;  said  to  allude  to 
supposed  sedative  properties).  Hesedaceoe.  Migno- 
nette. The  family  Resedaceae  includes  between  60  and 
70  species  of  small,  not  showy  plants,  mostly  herbs, 
widely  distributed  in  warm -temperate  regions.  These 
species  fall  into  0  genera,  of  which  only  Reseda  is  cul- 
tivated to  any  extent.  This  genus  contains  53  species 
(MuUer,  DC.  Prodr.  16,  pt.  2),  most  of  which  are  native 
to  the  Mediterranean  basin,  Arabia  and  Persia.  They 
are  herbs  (sometimes  partially  woody  at  the  base)  with 
alternate,  simple  or  compound  Ivs.,  and  terminal  spikes 
of  inconspicuous  perfect  flowers.  The  flowers  have  4-7 
small  greenish  toothed  or  cleft  petals  and  8-40  small 
stamens;  pistil  1,  ripening  into  a  3-6-horned  capsule 
that  opens  at  the  top  at  maturity  (Fig.  208i),  and  con- 
tains several  to  many  seeds.  Only  one  species,  the 
common  Mignonette  (R.  odorata),  is  generally  known, 
but  two  or  three  other  species  are  sometimes  grown. 
Two  other  species  are  occasional  weeds  in  the  East,— 
E.  Lnteola,  Linn.,  the  Dyer's  Weed,  1-2  ft.  tall,  with 
entire  Ivs.,  4  or  5  greenish  petals  of  which  the  lowest 
one  is  entire;  and  if.  lutea,  Linn.,  with  pinnatifld  Ivs. 
and  petals  usually  6. 

A.    I/Vs.  entire  or  onti/  notched. 

Odorata,  Linn.  Common  Mignonette.  Figs.  1401,  Vol. 
II,  2087.  Branching  annual  herb,  at  first  upright  but 
becoming  wide-spreading  and  more  or  less  decum- 
bent: Ivs.  spatulate  or  oblaneeolate,  mostly  obtuse,  usu- 
ally entire  but  sometimes  notched:  fls.  yellowish  white, 
in  spicate  racemes  that  become  loose  and  open  with  age, 
very  fragrant.  N.  Africa,  Syria.  B.M.  29.  Gn.  55,  p. 
409.  — Much  grown  for  its  strong  and  agreeable  fra- 
grance. It  has  been  greatly  modified  under  domestica- 
tion. The  following  garden  names  seem  to  belong  to 
this  species:  ameliorata,  compacta,  eximia,  gigantea, 
grniHliflnra,  muttiflora,  pumila.  Var.  suijruticdsa, 
Edw.,  is  woody  at  the  base.  B.R. 
3:227.  Forty  to  50  named  varieties 
of  H.  odorata  are  in  the  trade.  See 
Mignonette. 

gladca,  Linn.  Glabrous  and  some- 
what glaucous  perennial,  less  than  1 
ft.  tall,  with  many  spreading  stems : 
Ivs.  narrow^- linear,  entire,  or  2- 
toothed  near  the  base:  petals  5  or  6, 
the  upper  ones  3-lobed ;  stamens 
about  14.  Pyrenees.— Recommended 
for  dry  places,  as  a  border  plant. 
See  p.  737. 

AA.  Zivs.  usuatln  prominently  lobed 
or  pinnatifid. 
Alba,  Linn.  ( B .suffruticbsa,  Loef.). 
White  Upright  Mignonette.  Fig.  *"°oio'ratT('x  2?"" 
2088.  Straight  -  growing  erect  gla- 
brous annual  or  biennial  plant,  1-3  ft.,  weedy:  Ivs.  nu- 
merous, long-stalked,  deeply  and  irregularly  pinnatifid, 
the  segments  usually  linear  and  sometimes  toothed:  fls. 
white,  in  a  very  long,  slender  spike.  S.  Eu.  G.C.  III. 
20:45.-A  good  plant  for  growing  as  an  ornamental  sub- 
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ject  in  the  , flower  border  with  other  plants.  It  bears 
many  spikes  on  tall  branches,  making  it  a  conspicuous 
plant.  Treated  as  a  half-hardy  annual.  Odor  not 
pleasing. 

crystallina,   Webb.      Glabrous,  sparingly    branched, 
somewhat  glaucous  annual:  Ivs.  usually  3-parted,  or  the 
lowest  ones  entire:  fls.  deep  yellow,  in  racemes.    Canary 
Islands.— Has  been  offered  as  a  garden  annual. 
L. 


Notes  on  Reseda  odorata. 
improvement  of  the  Mignonette  less 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  individ- 
ual flower  than  to  the  spike  as  a  whole. 
What  the  florist  has  desired  is  as 
large  a  spike  as  possible.  The  color 
and  form  of  the  flower  and  habit  of  the  plant  were  sec- 
ondary in  importance  when  compared  to  size  and  abun- 
dance of  spikes.  Under  such  circumstances  we  can  ex- 
pect comparatively  little  change  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  individual  flower.  In  fact,  we  find  that  all  the  floral 
parts,  with  the  exception  of  the  color  and  size  of  the 
anthers,  have  changed  little.  In  the  double-flowering 
varieties,  the  character  of  the  flower  has  been  changed 
by  the  replacement  of  the  stamens  with  petal-like  organs. 
In  some  cases  traces  of  the  anthers  still  remain.  These 
double  varieties  are  usually  characterized  by  the  small- 
ness  of  their  spikes,  the  pungency  of  their  odor  (being 
in  some  cases  even  unpleasant),  and  the  tendency  of  the 
flowers  to  produce  monstrosities.  In  the  more  improved 
varieties,  and  especially  in  those  plants  that  have  been 
highly  fed,  the  size  of  the  flowers  is  sometimes  con- 
siderably larger  than  in  the  average  specimen.  The 
average  size  of  the  individual  flowers  is  undoubtedly 
larger  in  improved  varieties  than  in  the  unimproved  va- 
rieties ;  this  increase  in  size  is  no  peculiarity  of  the 
petals   alone,  but  is  shared  by  all  parts  of  the  plant 

The  peculiar  and  characteristic  fragrance  for  which 
the  Mignonette  is  chiefly  cultivated  has  undergone 
marked  changes  during  the  improvement.  It  is  stated 
by  some  writers  that  the  odor  of  the  old  garden  form 
was  sweeter  than  that  of  the  more  improved  forms. 
This  seems  to  be  true.  All  questions  of  odor,  however, 
must  be  left  to  the  discrimination  of  the  individual  ob- 
server. The  old  garden  form  has  a  sweet,  pleasant  odor, 
which  is  not  so  strong  as  that  of  the  improved  varieties 
but  has  a  more  penetrating  and  yet  a  light  and  agree- 
able quality.  It  reminds  one  somewhat  of  the  wild 
sweet-scented  blue  violets.  Philip  Miller  compared  it 
to  the  odor  of  ripe  raspberries.  The  odor  of  such  im- 
proved varieties  as  Allen  Defiance,  White  Diamond, 
Urania,   etc.,  is  heavy,  strong  and   less   delicate   than 
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that  of  the  old  forms.  It  reminds  one,  when  the  flowers 
are  fresh,  more  of  the  fragrance  of  ripe  nectarines  or 
apricots  than  of  violets.  It  is  only  after  the  spikes  have 
been  picked  and  begin  to  wilt  that  one  recognizes  the 
sweet  violet-like  scent.  The  modern  improved  varieties 
are  likely  to  have  very  little  scent  when  forced  or  fed 
high,  and  in  cases  of  excessive  forcing  they  become 
nearly  or  quite  scentless.  But  if  we  let  them  wilt  slightly, 
or  on  sunny  days  after  the  moisture  has  dried  up,  the 
powerful  odor  becomes  very  apparent. 
^  The  old  forms  seem  to  have  the  power  of 

volatilizing  the  ethereal  oils  freely  un- 
der normal  conditions,  while  -the  more 
highly  bred  only  attain  this   power,  to 
its  fullest  extent,  when  the  root  pres- 
I  is  reduced. 
Gardeners  frequently  assert  that  Mign- 
onette if  grown   -in  given 
kinds  of  soil  will   be  less 


frap 


;tha 


2088.  Reseda  alba. 


SoilE 


loam,  1  mortar. 


\ 

\  U.  .Lfe'     ^*^'       "Handbook   of    Plants,' 

\j        l&\'w>  ..^"'r^  states    that    "Mignonette 

^    ^'^f^^'&M^^  should   always    be   grown 

^    ^W'^^SpTTO^  '^   ^'Sht.    sandy    soils,    if 

"^      '"^  possible;    as  when  grown 

in  a  rich  loam  it  loses  its 
fragrance."  To  test  this 
matter,  a  number  of  plants 
of  the  same  variety  (Im- 
proved Victoria)  were 
grown  in  soils  varying  in 
proportion  of  sand  and 
clay  and  amount  of  ma- 
nure as  follows:  Soil  1. 
3  parts  sand,  }4  loam,  K 
dung,  M  mortar;  Soil  2.  2 
sand,  1  loam,  K  dung;  Soil 
3.  1  sand;  2  loam,  1  leaf- 
mold;  Soil  4.  1  sand,  2 
loam.  1  mortar,  1  dung; 
dung;  Soil  6.  Clay  loam  with 
some  dissolved  bone,  NaNOa  and  charcoal;  Soil  7. 
Loam,  clay  and  KaSOj  (NHi)o  SO4,  P2O5  and  char- 
coal. The  plants  varied  considerably  in  the  rapidity  and 
amount  of  their  growth.  The  difference  in  fragrance 
was  difficult  to  estimate  on  account  of  the  difference  in 
the  state  of  maturity  of  the  various  spikes.  By  making 
independent  estimates  on  different  days  as  long  as  all 
the  plants  were  in  bloom  and  trying  to  strike  an  aver- 
age, the  conclusion  was  reached  that  the  plants  grown  in 
the  lighter  s"iN  hri.l   m  otrnnwr  mid  morp  pronounced 

fragran.-i-  tliup    '' .■.■,....,    ,..   ti...   I -  v   ,-!-,v   soils. 

The  aiiiomit  <.!:■■,.,.  .  :,  I  ,  ',,  '  m  ■  i  .hits  on 
the  heaxy  .■[:.\  -.-i  ,  ■.!;.!  •■<•  ■  ■,■'  1. 1;  I.  iliali  that 
given  utf  \i\  I'f.w  r-  ii'iii  til.'  lujlii^i-  -MiU.  In  plants 
grown  in  a  heavy  chiy  loam  riclily  manured,  the  fra- 
grance was  hardly  perceptible  and  very  faint  even  on 
wilting.  The  influence  of  the  different  proportions  of 
manure  and  soil  used  was  not  measurable,  as  the  differ- 
ence, if  any,  in  the  strength  of  the  odor  given  off  by 
the  different  spikes  was  too  slight  to  measure. 

Heavy  manuring  seems  to  have  a  deleterious  effect  on 
the  fragrance  of  Misnonette.     Two  plots  of  the  same 

number  of  l.l:tn!.  ■:r..v.\l,L'  in  ■.^  -"li.l  ]•<  ^^  were  l:ilv.Il. 
One  wa<.  .11:1. nn-.    '       ..  "  •'    I      ■,■!::     •    ,,•,   :   •',.    ..:i,..r 


beca 


1.0  must  fragrant.  After 
1  weeks,  the  difference 
ately  the  plot  which  had 
fragrant  than  the  un- 
.  plot  were 


teen    niannriMl     \...-: 

manured  plot.     The  pi: 
first  to  bloom. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Mignonette  is  most  fragrant 
when  grown  at  a  low  temperature,  it  being  a  plant 
which  loves  a  cool  atmosphere.  In  order  to  test  the 
effect  of  temperature  on  the  fragrance  of  Mignonette, 
plants  of  the  same  varieties  were  grown  in  houses 
whose  mean  temperature  was  50°  F.,  65°  F.  and  75°  F. 
The   plants   had   the  same   soil.     Those  in  the  house 
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whose  temperature  was  50°  were  grown  in  flats  and 
benches,  while  those  in  the  other  two  houses  were 
grown  in  5-inch  pots.  All  were  sown  November  10. 
Those  in  house  of  75°  germinated  two  days  ahead  of 
those  in  house  of  65°  and  three  days  ahead  of  house  of 
50°.  In  relative  amounts  of  growth  the  plants  stood  as 
follows  (May  15) :  Hot  house,  first;  cold  house,  second; 
third.     But  in   fragrance  they  stood   as   fol- 
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raise  the 
medium 
the  cool 
the  medi 
the  spike-d. 


first;  hot, 
rature  became  high  enough  to 
f  the  cool  house  to  that  of  the 
lioing  off),  when  the  plants  in 
)  cijual  if  not  surpass  those  of 
■;igrance.  At  certain  stages  of 
the  fragrance  seemed  stronger 
n  the  hot  house  than  iu  the  medium  house,  but  did  not 
last  nearly  as  long  as  in  the  medium  house.  The  cool 
house  surpassed  both  in  lasting  power  of  the  fragrance, 
due  to  the  spike  lasting  longer  and  not  volatilizing  its 
ethereal  oils  so  fast.  The  fact  that  the  plants  grown  iu 
the  cool  house  were  less  fragrant  at  first  than  those 
grown  in  the  warmer  houses  brought  up  the  question 
whether  this  dift'ercnio  in  frai;iance  was  permanent  or 
temporary  and  de|H n.lmt  on  llu-  temperature  in  which 
the  plant  was  blooming  at  ilio  lime.  Plants  were  taken 
from  the  cool  houso  lo  the  i, mpL-rate  (65°)  house  and 
left  there  for  somu  liinci,  with  the  result  that  after  a 
time  no  difference  iu  the  fragrance  between  the  cool 
house  plants  and  those  grown  in  the  medium  house 
could  be  detected,  although  there  was  a  difference  at 
first.  Plants  taken  from  the  temperate  house  into  the 
cool  house,  on  the  other  h;iijil,  ;i|i|Kinnily  did  not  lose 
their  fragrance  until  the  old  ^jiikr^  liml  been  replaced 
by  new  ones.  From  these  two  i-.^uli^  it  would  appear 
that  the  influence  of  tenijM-rittnrt'  is  not  permanent 
either  as  far  as  the  flowers  th;it  came  immediately  under 
the  temper:iture  influence  is  concerned  or  those  flowers 
that  are  not  yet  developed.  But  the  temporary  influence 
of  temperature  is  of  longer  duration  in  the  case  of 
flowers  t.aken  from  a  warm  house  into  a  cool  house 
than  from  a  cool  house  into  a  w:m-iii  Iimuso.  The  differ- 
ence in  odor  betwirn  |ii;uiis  ^rown  in  :i  warm  and  a 
cool  house  is  proli;iMv  ilm-  to  ilo-  more-  ira<lv  volatiliza- 
tion of  the  etheri-;il  oils  in  :i  warm  tompira'ture.  This 
volatilization,  when  once  set  up,  is  probably  less  easily 
checked  or  ticcelenited  above  a  normal  rate,  whatever 
that  rate  may  be;  hence  the  tardiness  of  the  plants  to 
react  with  the  cooler  temperature. 

R.   L.  JUNGHANNS. 

KEST  HARKOW.    Ononis  rotiimJifolin. 

EESTHfiPIA  (Joseph  Emanuel  Restrep,  a  student  of 
natural  history  in  the  tropics).  OrcJiidacece.  A  genus 
of  very  interesting  little  plants,  allied  to  Masdiivallia 
and  not  unlike  that  genus  in  habit  and  appearance. 
The  stems  are  tufted  on  creeping  rhizomes,  each  bear- 
ing a  single  leaf  and  clothed  below  with  scales.  The 
flower-stems  appear  from  the  axil  of  the  leaves.  They 
are  perennial,  producing  flowers  for  several  years  in 
succession.  Dorsal  sepal  free,  ending  in  a  filiform, 
clavate  tail;  lateral  sepals  united  into  a  broad  blade, 
bifid  only  at  the  apex;  petals  like  the  dorsal  sepal,  but 
smaller;  labellum  oblong  or  ovate,  often  with  2  small 
teeth  near  the  base.  About  12  species,  few  of  which  are 
cultivated  for  their  curious  flowers.  They  are  easily 
LI  mh  11  ai  a  ii  iii|iii:iture  suited  for  cool  Odontoglossums 

I     .  !  I  hrive  well  planted  in  a  mixture  of  peat 

'    ,  ,      iM  liaskets,  which  are  usually  suspended 

mar  Hm  ,1;,  ,,  Tliey  have  no  definite  resting  period, 
hut  do  not  riM|uire  as'large  a  quantity  of  water  in  win- 
ter as  during  their  most  active  growth.  Pot  moder- 
ately firm,  and  rest  in  a  cool  house. 

antennifera,  HBK.  Stems  slender,  clustered,  4-6  in. 
high,  clothed  with  limbrieated  scales,  and  bearing  one 
(rarely  more)  OY;ite  cordate  petioled  leaf  :  peduncle 
from  the  axil  of  the  leaf,  slender,  1-fld.:  dorsal  sepal 
IK  in.  long,  lanceolate,  tapering  into  a  slender  clavate 
tail,  yellow,  with  jmrplo  lines  :r.id  :i.  imrple  tip;  lateral 
sepals  united  into  an  ohl.nm'  hla^h'  L'-|ol.,.d  at  the  tip, 
yellow,  m:lrl^e.l  with  r.cl-iiuriile  .lots;  petals  small,  an- 
tenna-like, purph-  :it  the  tij<.  Nov.-l'eh.  Colombia, 
Venezuehu    li.M.  li\lbS.    1.11.10:001.    A. F.  6:031. 
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Dayina,  Reichb.  f.  A  small  plant  growing  in  dense 
tufts:  Its.  roundish,  acute,  cordate:  dorsal  sepal  and 
petals  iiliform,  clavate,  shining,  violet-brown  ;  lower 
sepals  united  into  a  broad,  bifid  blade,  yellow  and 
brown.    Costa  Rica. 

Slegans,  Karst.  Tufted,  epiphytic,  2-3  in.  high:  Ivs. 
1-lK  in.  long,  elliptic:  peduncles  usually  in  p:urs:  Hs. 
l}i-2  in.  long  ;  dorsal  sepal  erect,  lanceolnic,  white, 
streaked  purple,  with  a  tail  as  long  as  itself,  which  is 
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clubbed 
in 


It  the  tip  and  yellow;  lateral  sepals  connate 
oblong,  emarginate,  concave  bhiile,  yellow, 
spotted  purple;  petals  like  the  dor- 
sal sepal,  but  spreiuliug  and  only 
half  the  size;  lip  half  the  size  of 
the  connate  lateral  sepals  and  of 
the  same  color  hut  edged  with  red. 
Venezuela.  B.M.  5966.  P.S.  7:743. 
Heinrich  Hasselbking. 

KESUEEECTION   PLANTS    are 

great  curiosities,  because  they  seem 
to  "come  to  life  "  after  Ijeing  appar- 
ently .Ira.l.    Th( ini<, nest  ones, 

shown  in  Fi--.  L'ns'.i -mj,  :ire  mem- 
bers (it  til.-  liii|.l;inl  l;iiiiily  and  the 
chib  muss  t'.iiiiily.  Milnrsare  As- 
teriscus,  a  cuiii|iosit,  ,  ajid  Mesem- 
in  mc  ary  state.  bryanthemum.  of  the  lig-marigold 
family.  These  are  described  below. 
1.  The  Rose  of  Jericho  is  properly  Anustiitica  Hiero- 
chuntica,  Linn.,  which  name  means  "Resurrection  Plant 
from  Jericho."  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  sandydeserts 
from  Arabia  and  Syria  to  Algeria.  It  is  an  annual  and 
grows  about  G  inches  high.  Soon  after  flowering  the 
leaves  fall  off  and  the  branches  become  woody  and 
roll  up  into  a  ball,  reminding  one  of  wicker-work  or 
lattice.  Inside  the  ball  are  the  seeds,  or,  in  botanical 
language,  the  fruits,  which  are  borne  in  a  protected 
position  near  the  tips  of  the  inrolled  branches.  The 
plants  are  then  uprooted  bv  the  winds  and  are  blown 
about  onthedeserts.  Tlirsf'liails  w.-re  thought  liy  many 
to  be  "the  rolling  tliini;  li.f.ire  the  wliirlwind" mentioned 
in  Isaiah,  and  were  liri.iii,'ht  to  Euni]if  by  the  crusaders. 
The  shape  of  these  balls  might  lie  fancifully  compared 
to  that  of  an  uuopened  rose.  When  the  winter  rains 
descend  or  when  the  balls  are  blown  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean the  branches  at  once  open  back  and  stretch  out 
straight,  the  fruits  open,  and  the  seeds  germinate  very 
quickly,  "often  in  the  fruit,"  according  to  Warming. 
The  dead  plants  do  not,  of  course,  "come  to  life,"  but 
they  retain  their  hygroscopic  properties  for  many  years. 
They  may  be  dried  and  wetted  alternately  many  times. 
The  vitality  of  the  seed  is  doubtless  considerable,  but  it 
is  a  question  whether  there  is  any  good  scientific  record 
on  this  ponit.  The  balls  are  often  sold  by  fakirs  and 
dealers  in  novelties  and  attempts  are  often  made  to 
grow  the  plants  at  home. 

Botanically,  Anastatica  is  highly  distinct  bv  reason  of 
its  short  and  broad  fruit  or  silicle,  which  has  2  ear-like 
appendages  at  the  top.  The  silicle  is  divided  by  a 
transverse  partition  into  2  cells,  each  of  which  contains 
a  seed.  There  is  only  one  species.  The  genus  belongs 
to  the  Arabis  tribe  of  the  Cruciferse,  but  is  exceptional  in 
not  having  a  long,  slender  silicle.  The  growing  plant 
has  obovate   Ivs.,  the   lower  ones   entire,  upper  ones 


opens  after  bein^  moistened. 


toothed,  and  the  fls.  are  small,  white  and  borne  in 
spikes  in  midsummer.  Excellent  pictures  of  Resur- 
rection  Plants  may  be   found  in  Kemer  and  Oliver's 


"Natural  History  of  Plants,"  together  with  reliable 
accounts  of  the  behavior  of  the  various  kinds.  See  also 
B.M.  4400.  G.C.  1872:1068.  Gn.4,p.lll.  These  plants 
have  much  folk-lore. 

2.  The  Bird's-nest  Moss,  Sclaginella  lepidophyUa,  is 
a  native   of  Mexico  and  reaches   into  western  Texas. 


2091.    Bird's  Nest  Moss  dried  into  a  tight  ball. 


Many  Selaginellas  will  curl  up  if  allowed  to  dry,  and 
several  of  the  Mexican  species  do  so  in  their  native 
places  during  the  dry  season,  but  this  species  is  said  to 
make  a  tighter  mass  than  any  other.  When  placed  in 
lukewarm  water  the  fronds  loosen  and  roll  back  into  a  flat 
position.  The  plant  may  become  green  and  grow,  and 
it  is  also  said  that  it  may  be  dried  and  revived  an  in- 
definite number  of  times.  Selaginellas  are  beautiful 
moss -like  plants.  What  appear  to  be  the  leaves  are 
really  the  branches,  and  the  true  leaves  are  scale-like. 
See  Gn.  17,  p.  400.    F.  1871,  p.  144. 

3.  Asteriscus  pygmteus,  a  member  of  the  composite 
family,  is  also  called  Rose  of  Jericho,  has  the  same 
range  as  No.  1,  and  was  also  brought  to  Europe  by  the 
crusaders.    The  branches  do  not  roll  up,  but  the  in- 


2092.    Birds  Ntst  Mjss,  as  it  opens  out  (lat  soon 
after  bemg  moistened. 

volucre  closes  over  the  head  of  fruit  during  the  dry  sea- 
son, and  is  loosened  by  moisture  when  the  seeds  escape. 
The  genus  is  referred  by  Bentham  and  Hooker  to  Odon- 
tospermum.     See  Fig.  2093. 

4.  Several  species  of  Mesembryanthemum  are  known 
to  be  hygroscopic.  According  to  Kerner  and  Oliver, 
"the  capsular  fruits  of  these  plants  remain  closed  in 
dry  weather;  but  the  moment  they  are  moistened  the 
valves  covering  the  ventral  sutures  of  the  fruit-loculi 
open  back,  dehiscence  takes  place  along  the  ventral 
sutures,  and  the  seeds,  hitherto  retained  in  a  double 
shroud,  are  washed  out  of  the  loculi  by  the  rain."  It  is 
doubtful  whether  these  capsules  are  offered  in  the  trade. 


Anastatica  is  occasionally  grown  for  curiosity  or  for 
botanical  purposes,  but  the  plant  is  anything  but  orna- 
mental. The  undersigned  has  often  grown  it  for  classes 
in  botany,  sowing  the  seed  in  February  in  pots  and 
keeping  the  plants  in  pots  all  summer.  Bottom  heat  is 
not  necessary  at  any  stage,  at  least  in  America.    The 
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plant  could  be  grown  iu  a  window-garden.  For  his  spe- 
cial purpose  the  writer  has  been  accustomed  to  sow 
seeds  in  Feb.  in  4-inch  pots,  using  a  light,  sandy  soil, 
in  a  house  with  a  temp,  of  60°  F.  As  soon  as  the  seed- 
lings are  large  enough  they  are  transplanted  into  other 
4-inch  pots,  3  plants  to  a  pot.  As  to  the  vitality  of  the 
seed  the  writer  can  only  say  that  the  seeds  of  Cruciferse, 
being  mealy,  not  oily,  "often  retain  their  vitality  for  five 
years  or  more. 

Selaginella  lepidophylla  is  a  perennial  plant.  It  Is 
rarely  cultivated  in  greenhouses  for  ornament,  like  the 
evergreen  kinds.  It  is  chiefly  cult,  in  botanic  gardens 
or  by  fanciers  of  ferns  and  selaginellas,  as  it  is  by  no 
means  the  most  beautiful  member  of  the  genus.  The 
writer  grew  a  plant  of  it  for  four  years,  and  once  saw 
at  one  of  the  botanical  gardens  a  plant  which  through 
long  cultivation  had  developed  a  stem  almost  a  foot 
high.  It  looked  like  a  miniature  tree-fern,  except  of 
course  that  the  fronds  were  arranged  in  a  dense  rosette, 
which  gave  the  fronds  a  flat  rather  than  a  pendulous 
appearance.  Whether  the  plants  received  directly  from 
Texas  have  a  crop  of  spores  on  them  is  a  question. 
The  spores  do  not  discharge  when  the  plants  are  wetted. 
Many  extravagant  statements  are  made  about  the 
Bird's-nest  Moss.  The  dried  plants  offered  by  the  trade 
will  turn  green  and  grow  unless  they  are  too  old  or 
have  been  kept  dry  too  long.  They  would  probably  not 
grow  if  kept  over  more  than  one  season.  They  cannot 
be  dried  again  and  again  indefinitely. 

If  a  plant  has  been  grown  in  a  pot  for  three  or  four  years 
and  is  then  dried  off  it  will  die.  Most  people  who  grow 
these  plants  as  curiosities  place  them  in  a  bowl  of  water 
with  perhaps  a  little  sand  and  a 
few  pebbles.  The  water  causes 
them  to  turn  green  and  they 
will  grow  for  a  time.  Then  if 
taken  out  of  the  water  they  may 
be  kept  dry  for  a  time  and  the 
process  repeated,  but  each  time 
the  plant  loses  its  lower  or  outer 
circles  of  fronds  much  faster 
than  new  ones  are  made  and  at 
about  the  third  time  the  plant 
is  used  up. 

The  writer  has  a  fern  which 
could  just  as  truly  be  called  a 
Resurrection   Plant.    The  fern 
is  Polypodium  incanum.     It  is 
a  native  of  the  southern  states, 
where  it  grows  up  the  trunks  of 
trees  and  over  rocks  and  stones. 
At  certain  times  it  is  dried  up 
'  Rose  of    and    parched,    but   as    soon    as 
moisture  conditions  are  restored 
,„^    ,       .       ,,      »      J    it  looks  as  fresh  as  ever.   The 
..au:  rrt,  ^^^^^Zt    Pl-\^  -«  growlngonthe  branch 
i„,„  of  a  tree  in  a  coolhouse  and  it 

has  been  tested  several  times. 
It  seems  that  Selaginella  lepidopjiylla  is  a  little  outside 
the  region  in  which  Selaginellas  are  most  at  home  and  that 
it  has  learned  to  adapt  itself  to  different  conditions.  In 
warm,  dry  countries  there  are  ferns  of  various  genera 
that  dry  up  and  then  are  resurrected  quickly  when  wet 
weather  comes.  Edward  J.  Canning. 

BEIABDING  is  the  opposite  of  forcing,  and  consists 
in  keeping  plants  in  cold  storage,  thereby  preventing 
them  from  growing  during  their  natural  season.  Its 
object  is  to  supplement  natural  methods  and  forcing  in 
order  to  produce  the  same  thing  the  year  round.  At 
present  the  lily-of-the-valley  is  the  oiily  plant  of  the 
first  importance  which  is  retarded  in  commercial  estab- 
lishments. There  is  sufficient  demaud  for  these  flowers 
all  the  year  round  to  justify  the  expense  of  cold  storage. 
Lily-of-the-valley  "pips  "may  be  taken  from  cold  storage 
and  forced  into  bloom  in  thn-.-  weeks.  Plants  that  have 
been  retarded  need  very  iitili^  he:it  when  they  are  al- 
lowed to  grow;   they  ai :e;er  !<•  start,  and  a  temp,  of 

45°  to  50°  is  sufficient.  Li/n,„i  .y,.  ,„..shw,  loiu/iflorutn 
and  auratum  will  bloom  in  10-lli  weeks  from  cold 
storage;  Azalea  mollis  in  3-4  weeks;  spireas  in  about 
5  weeks.  Seakale  and  lilacs  have  also  been  retarded 
with  profit.    Goldsnrod  has  been  kept  in  an  ice-house 
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all  summer  and  flowered  for  Christmas  with  happy  re- 
sults. The  art  of  retarding  plants  is  making  great  prog- 
ress at  present,  and  with  the  growth  of  popular  taste 
for  flowers  the  list  of  retarded  plants  may  be  greatly 
extended  in  the  future.    See  A.F.  16:G54,  655  (1900). 

KETINlSPOBA.  Often  but  not  originally  spelled  Ret- 
inospora.  A  genus  of  conifers  founded  originally  by 
Siebold  and  Zuccarini  on  the  two  Japanese  species  of 
Chamsecyparis,  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  Ameri- 
can species  by  the  resinous  canals  of  the  seeds  (from 
Greek  retine,  resin,  and  spora,  seed).  Afterwards  the 
genus  was  united  with  Chama?cyparis,  but  in  horticul- 
tural nomenclature  the  name  is  applied  to  a  number  of 
juvenile  forms  of  Thuya  and  Chanifecyparis  chiefly  in- 
troduced from  Japan.  As  these  juvenile  forms  all  resem- 
ble each  other  very  much,  indeed  much  more  than  they 
do  the  typical  forms  to  which  they  belong,  it  is  not 
strange  that  they  should  have  been  considered  to  be  dis- 
tinct species  and  even  to  belong  to  a  separate  genus. 
Even  botanists  failed  to  recognize  the  true  relation  of 
these  forms  and  went  as  far  as  to  place  one  of  them  in 
the  genus  Juniperus.  With  the  exception  ot  lietinispora 
er(Coides,which  C.  Koch  recognized  as  the  juvenile  form 
of  Thuya  occidentalis,  the  origin  of  these  juvenile  forms 
remained  doubtful  until  L.  Beissner,  after  having  care- 
fully studied  the  subject  for  years,  disclosed  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  various  forms.  He  sliowed  liy  experi- 
ment that  it  is  possible  to  raise  the  sani.-  fortii  by  making 
cuttings  from  seedlings  which  have  still  rettiined  tlieir 
primordial  foliage,  and  he  also  jMililislie.l  etises  in 
which  larger  plants  of  these  doubtful  fcriiis  htid  lieen 
observed  accidentally  to  develop  branches  with  the  foli- 
age of  the  typical  form.  See,  also,  Gt.  1879,  pp.  109  and 
172;  1881,  pp.  210  and  299,  and  1882,  p.  152. 

There  are  4  of  these  juvenile  forms  generally  in  culti- 
vation, each  of  them  with  an  intermediate  form  showing 
either  a  kind  of  foliage  approaching  that  of  the  type  or 
two  different  kinds  of  foliage  on  the  same  plant.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  all  these  forms  have  been  se- 
cured by  propagating  branches  of  young  seedling  plants. 
All  seedlings  of  Chamaecyparis,  Thuya  and  other  genera 
of  the  Cupressineffi  produce  in  their  juvenile  state  a  kind 
of  primordial  foliage  very  different  in  appearance  from 
that  of  the  adult  plants.    The  first  leaves  are  always  lin- 


they  have  not  sufficient  nourishment,  the 
foliage  is  retained  longer  than  usual  and  these  have 
probably  been  selected  for  perpetuating  the  juvenile 
state,  by  means  of  cuttings.  By  continuing  through 
many  generations  the  propagation  of  those  branches 
which  show  the  juvenile  state  most  distinctly,  these 
forms  have  become  well-fixed  varieties  and  even  some- 
times bear  seeds  without  changing  the  foliage  on  the 
fruiting  branches.  These  seeds,  however,  produce 
plants  of  the  typical  form  and  only  a  few  of  them  retain 
the  primordial  foliage  somewhat  longer  than  usual. 

The  juvenile  forms  very  much  resemble  some  species 
of  Juniperus  in  habit  and  foliage.  They  bear  linear 
spreading  leaves  in  pairs,  changing  in  winter  to  a 
brown,  reddish,  violet  or  steel  color,  and  do  not  show 
the  regular  frond-like  branching  of  the  typical  forms. 
The  leaves,  however,  are  much  softer  and  not  sharply 
and  acutely  pointed  as  in  Juniperus;  they  are  mostly 
marked  with  whitish  or  grayish  green  lines  beneath, 
which  is  never  the  case  in  Juniperus.  Only  Thuya 
orienfalis,  var.  decussata  and  some  intermediate  forms, 
with  acicular  suberect  leaves,  show  whitish  marks  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  leaves  like  Juniperus. 

Though  these  Retinispora-forms  are  described  under 
the  genera  and  species  to  which  they  belong,  where  also 
references  to  illustrations  are  cited,  descriptions  may 
be  given  here  to  afford  a  closer  comparison  of  these 
similar  and  much  confounded  forms.  The  two  forms  of 
foliage  in  the  common  red  cedar  are  well  shown  in  Fifir. 
1203,  Vol.  II.  For  other  pictures  of  Retinispora  form- 
see  Chamaicyparis  and  Thuya. 

Chamseo^paris  pisifera,  var.  squarrdsa,  Beissn.  & 
Hochst.  (Retiuispora  squarrdsa,  Sieb.  &  Zucc).  Fig. 
419.  A  dense,  pyramidal  or  round-headed  bush  or  some- 
times small  tree,  with  light  bluish  green  foliage  almost 
silvery  white  when  young,  usually  coloring   violet  in 
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winter :  tips  of  branchlets  nodding :  Ivs.  crowded, 
spreading,  very  soft,  bluish  green  above,  silvery  white 
below.  The  most  ornamental  and  graceful  and  the  best 
known  of  these  juvenile  forms.  Tbe  intermediate  form 
var.  plumdsa,  Beissn.&Hochst.  {Beti n ixpora  plumdsa) , 
has  smaller,  subulate  and  subereot  Ivs.,  and  is  much 
planted,  especially  in  its  golden  variegated  form.  See 
Fig.  418,  Vol.  I. 

Chamsecyparia  sphseroldea,  var.  ericoldes,  Beissn.  & 
Hochst.  (Betinlspora  ericoMes,  Zucc. ).  Fig.  2094.  Dense 
shrub,  of  stiff,  pyramidal  or  almost  columnar  habit,  with 
upright  branches  and  bright  green  foliige  changing  to 
violet-red  or  brownish  red  iuwmttr  hs  liiight  green 
above,  with  2  bluish  lines  below  This  foim  is  \tr\  dis 
tinct  with  its  stiff,  columnar  habit  but  is  less  conim  ii 
in  cultivation.  The  intermediate  form  vir  Andelyinsis 
Carr.  {Betinispora  lepf^clcnla  Hort  )  shows  als  i 
stiff,  pyramidal  habit  and  bears  chieflj  small  subtuci 
or  almost  scale  -  like  Ivs.,  and  occasiouallj  branchlets 
with  spreading  linear  leaves     Fig  2094 

Thikya  occidentilis,  var.  encoldes,  Beissn  &  Hochst 
(Eetinlspora  ericoldes,  Hort  K  diiliia,  Carr  )  Dense 
broadly  pyramidal  or  round-headed  bush  with  upright 
branches  and  dull  green  foliage  changing  to  brownish 
green  in  winter:  Ivs.  linear,  soft  grajish  green  beneath 
The  intermediate  form,  var  EUwangen&na,  Beissn 
(Betinlspora  Ellivaiigeridna  Hort  )  has  usually  two 
kinds  of  Ivs.,  but  the  linear  Ivs.  are  smaller  than  those 
of  the  preceding  form. 

Thtiya  oiientillis,  var.  decnas4ta,  Beissn.  &  Hochst. 
(Betinispora  juiiiperoicles,  C&rr.  B.  dectissAta,  Hort. 
B.  squarrdsa,  Hort.).  Pig.  2094.  Dense,  round-headed 
bush,  with  bluish  green  foliage  changing  to  violet  or 
steel  color  in  winter:  Ivs.  rather  rigid,  bluish  green, 
spreading,  concave  and  with  a  whitish  line  above.  But 
rarely  cult,  and  not  quite  hardy  north.  The  intermediate 
form,  var.  Meldfinsis,  Laws.  (Betinlspora  Meldhisis, 
Hort.),  has  mostly  acicular  suberect  Ivs.  of  the  same 
color  as  in  the  preceding  var.  Andelyensis. 

Of  Chamseoyparis  obtdsa  no  juvenile  form  seems  to 
be  in  cultivation,  but  it  is  lii-lily  i>robable  that  the  re- 
cently introduced  Jiiiiij'.nis  N.oK/irt  belongs  here.  In 
a  list  of  Japanese  cmiiier.s  fnnii  Yokohama,  the  same 
f„,.,„  ;,  ,.nii,.,i  Chamacyparis  obtusu,  var.  ericoides.  It 
i^  :■  I'll  ;,ii-i  ilense,  globose  bush,  with  bluish  green 
M  In-,   obtuse  leaves.     M.D.G.   1900,1:489. 

<■;  i/i/Ksa,  var.  Zcp<oc;adrt,  Hort.,  is  a  form 

These  juvenile  forms  are  valuable  for  formal  garden- 
ing, for  rockeries,  small  gardens  and  wherever  slow- 
growing  and  dwarf  conifers  are  desired.  They  are 
short-lived  and  usually  become  unsightly  when  older. 
They  are  all  readily  prop,  by  cuttings.  See  also  Cham- 
cecy parts  and  Thuya. 
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Hort.=Thuya  orientalis,  var.  decussata.— if. 
diiUa,  Carr.=Thuya  occident.<ilis.  var.  ericoides.— Ji.  EUwan- 
geridna,  Hort.=Thuya  oecidrat;\li<j.  var  Elhv^insorinTiri  —if. 
encoldes, Zucc.  =Chamaeeyparis  si,li;fi-.iiiir;i  \;ir  .M-irni,i.  ^  —R, 
enVoirfcs, Hort. =Thuyaoccidentaliv.\,ij  .ri-Mi.l.  -  —A  !n>,'u,l<'s, 
Hort.  =Chamaecyparis  obtusa,  \ar  tnrxniith  i  /.'  !<i'i.-ra, 
Stand.=Chama5cyparis  pisitera,  \ar  nlit.v.i  -A'.  iin,ii„  n>idrs, 
Carr.=Thuya  orientalis,  var.  decussata.  — 7;.  hpludada,  Zucc. 
=Chainsecyparis  pisifera.  var.  squarrosa.— ii.  h'ptOclada,  Hort, 
=ChainEBcyparis  sphseroides,  var.  Andelyensis,— if.  lycopod- 
ioides,  Gord.=Chamsecyparis  obtusa,  var.  lycopodioides.— if, 
Meldensis,  Hort,=Thuya  orientalis,  var.  Meldensis.— if,  obtfisa. 
Sieb.  &  Zucc.  —  Chama?cyparis  obtusa.  —  if,  pisifera.  Sieb.  & 
Zucc. =Cham{ecyparispisifera,— if.  rigida,  Carr, =Thuya orien- 
talis. var,  deeussata,— if.  SiVioidi.Hort.—Thuya  ovientalis.var. 
decussata,— if,  squarrbsa,  Sieb,  &  Zucc,=Cham!ecyparis  pisit- 
era, var,  squarrosa.— if,  squarrdsa.  Hort,  =  Thuya  orientalis, 
var.  decussata.  ALFRED  Rehder. 

EEYNdSIA  (Dr.  Alvaro  Reynoso,  1830-1888,  Cuban 
agricultural  chemist  and  inventor  of  a  machine  for  in- 
creasing the  yield  of  sugar).  Bhamndcea.  Three  spe- 
cies of  tender  shrubs  or  small  trees,  all  native  to  the 
West  Indies.  One  of  them  is  also  native  to  Miami  and 
the  Florida  Keys,  and  was  offered  by  Reasoner  Bros, 
presumably  for  its  edible  fruits.  The  fls.  are  minute 
and  devoid  of  petals,  but  the  berries  are  half  an  inch 
long,  oval  and  purple  or  nearly  black  in  color.  Generic 
characters:  fls.  perfect;  calyx  5-lobed,  the  lobes  decid- 
uous:  ovary  2-3-loculed;  ovules   solitary,  erect;   fr.  a 


1-seeded  drupe,  with  ruminate  albumen.  This  genus  is 
not  in  Bentham  and  Hooker's  Genera  Plantarum,  but 
technical  accounts  may  be  found  in  the  Synoptical 
Flora  of  North  America,  Sargent's  Silva  and  Chapman's 
Flora  of  the  Southern  United  States. 

latifdlia,  Griseb.  Red  Ironwood.  Darling  Pujm. 
Slender  tree,  20-25  ft.  high:  Ivs.  oval,  oblong  or  subro- 
tund,  usually  emarginate,  1-1>^  in.  long,  leathery;  mar- 
gins revolute:  fls.  in  axillary  umbels,  borne  in  May:  fr. 
ripens  in  November  or  the  following  spring.  S.S.  2:56. 
■W.  M. 


:/.# 


1 


2094.    Retinisporas  (XK). 


The  specimen  on  the  left  is  Thuya  orientalis,  \ 
deeussata :  middle,  Chamiecyparis  sphEeroidea,  \ 
ericoides;  right,  C.  sphseroidea,  var.  Andelyensis. 


BHAMNUS  (its  ancient  Greek  name).  Including 
Frangula.  Bhamndcece.  Buckthorn.  Ornamental  de- 
ciduous or  evergreen,  sometimes  spiny  shrubs  or  rarely 
small  trees,  with  alternate  or  opposite  simple  vs.,  in- 
conspicuous greenish  fls.  in  axillary  clusters  appearing 
in  spring  shortly  after  the  Ivs.,  and  berry-like  usually 
black,  rarely  red,  fruits.  The  Buckthorns,  except  B. 
cathartica,  are  but  rarely  cult.,  and  the  hardiness  of 
several  of  the  species  is  therefore  not  yet  fully  estab- 
lished; but  B.  cathartica,  Dahurica,  aipina,  Frangula 
and  alnifolia  can  be  depended  upon  as  hardy,  while  the 
northern  deciduous  forms  of  2?. /*i(rs7(ia«a  audi?.  Janceo- 
lata  are  hardy  at  least  as  far  north  as  Mass.  B.Lihanotica 
and  Caroliniana  are  somewhat  more  tender.  The  hand- 
somest in  foliage  are  B.  alpina  and  Libanotica.  B. 
Purshiana,  Caroliniana ,  alnifolia  Dalmrica  and  Fran- 
gula are  also  noteworthy  on  account  of  pretty  foliage. 
Of  the  evergreen  species  which  are  not  hardy  north, 
B.  crocea  is  to  be  recommended  for  its  ornamental 
bright  red  fruits.  Buckthorns  are  useful  for  planting 
in  shrubberies;  they  like  a  rather  moist  soil,  especially 
B.  lanceolata,  alnifolia,  Caroliniana  and  Frangula,  and 
grow  well  in  shaded  or  partly  shaded  situations,  but  B. 
cathartica  and  its  allies  prefer  dry  soil.  if.  cathartica 
is  a  valuable  hedge  plant,  though  it  is  now  not  used  as 
extensively  as  in  the  past.  The  species  are  propagated 
by  seeds  stratified  or  sown  in  fall,  and  by  layers.  Some, 
as  B.  lanceolata,  alpina  and  alnifolia,  are  also  prop,  by 
cuttings.  The  evergreen  species  are  prop,  by  cuttings 
of  ripened  wood  under  glass.  Rarer  kinds  are  some- 
times grafted,  those  of  the  Frangula  groups  usually  on 
B.  Frangula  and  the  true  Buckthorns  on  B.  cathartica 
or  allied  species. 

Rhamnus  is  a  genus  of  more  than  60  species,  native 
chiefly  to  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. A  few  species  are  found  in  the  tropics  and  as 
far  south  as  Brazil  and  S.  Africa.  Lvs.  with  small  decid- 
uous stipules;  fls.  small,  in  axillary  cluster^,  umbels  or 
racemes,  perfect,  polygamous  or  dioecious;  sepals,  pet- 
als and  stamens  4-5,  petals  sometimes  wanting;  style 
usually  undivided:  ovary  2-4-loculed :  fr.  a  globular  or 
oblong  2-4-seeded  drupe.  Several  species  yield  yellow 
or  green  dyes  and  the  fruits  and  bark  of  some  are  used 
medicinally.  The  wood  of  B.  Frangula  is  made  into 
charcoal  valued  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 
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INDEX. 

Alatemus,  8,  Caroliuiaua,  10.  Unceolata,  6. 

alnifolla,  5.  castanecefolia,  4.  Libanotic»,l4. 

alpina,  3,  4.  cathartica,  1.  ocndmtalis,  9. 

angustifolia,  8.  Colchica,  4.  oleifoliua,  9. 

anoniefolia,  9.  crocea,  7.  Purshiana.  9. 

asplenifolia,  11.  Dahiirica,  2.  rxibra,  9. 

ielulHolia,  9.  Frangiila,  9, 11.  tomentella,  0. 

Califomica,  9.  grandifolia,  4.  Wicklia,  1. 

Imeretina,  i. 


A.    Wl,. 


till 


ilhj4. 


irilh 


gins:  fls.  iniperfecth)  dUecious. 
B.  Lvs.  opposite:   plants  usually 

spiny  shrubs 1.  cathartica 

2.  Dahurica 
BB.  Lvs.  alternate :   plants  unarmed 
shrubs. 
c.  Foliage  deciduous. 

D.  Pairs  of  veins  10-W 3.  alpina 

4.  Libanotica 

DD.  Pairs  of  veins  4-9 .5.  aluiJolia 

0.  lanceclata 

CO.  Foliage  evergreen 7.  crocea 

8.  Alatemus 
AA.  Winter-biiils  md-nl :  p,l,iU  :,:   siuils 

Convexaf  Ihr  hnrh-.  not  qf'nr^  il .  Irith 
flat  and  fl.slni  ,;.hil.,l.,Hs:  „„■ 
armed  shrnlis  irilli  ullirinitr  Irs. 
—Frangula. 

B.  Fls.  in  peduncled  umbels 9.  Purshiana 

10.  Caroliniana 
BB.  Fls.  in  2-6-fld.  clusters 11.  Frangula 

1.  cathArtica, Linn.  (E.Wieklia,B.ort.).  Buckthorn. 
Hart's-thork.  Waythorn.  Rhineberry.  Fig.  2095. 
Shrub  or  .small  tree,  attaining  12  ft.,  usually  thorny: 
lvs.  oval  to  elliptic  or  ovate,  usually  rounded  at  the  base 
or  cordate,  obtuse  or  acute,  crenulate-serrate,  glabrous 
or  pubescent  beneath,  l%-3  in.  long:  fls.  in  2-5-fld. 
clusters,  with  4  petals:  fr.  black,  about  %  in.  across. 
Europe,  W.  Asia  and  N.  Asia;  often  escaped  from  cult, 
in  the  eastern  U.  S.    B.B.  2:405.    Gng.  9:2. 


2095.    Rhami 


cathartica  (XK). 


2.  Dahirica,  Pall.  (7?.  cathartica,  var.  Dahimca, 
Maxim.).  Large,  spreading  shrub,  with  stout  thorny 
branches:  branchlots  glabrous:  lvs.  oblong  or  some- 
times elliptic,  narrowed  at  the  base,  acuminate,  crenu- 
late-serrate, glabrous,  somewhat  coriaceous  at  maturity, 
2-4  in.  long:  fls.  and  fr.  similar  to  those  of  the  preced- 
ing species,  but  fr.  somewhat  larger.  Daburia  to  Amur- 
land  and  N.  China, probably  also  Japan.  G.F.  9:425  (as 
B.  crc«ate).  — Sometimes  cult,  under  the  name  of  B. 
crenata.  See,  also,  supplementary  list.  It  sometimes 
becomes  a  tree  30  ft.  tall. 
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3.  alpina,  Linn.  Shrub,  attaining  6  ft.,  with  stout, 
upright,  glabrous  branches:  lvs.  oval  to  elliptic-ovate, 
cordate  or  rounded  at  the  base,  abruptly  acuminate, 
crenulate-serrate,  dark  green  above,  pale  green  and 
glabrous  or  nearly  so  beneath,  2-5K  in.  long:  fls.  in  few- 
fld.  clusters;  petals  4:  fr.  globose,  black,  M  in.  across 
or  less.  Mountains  of  S.  an^  M.  Eu.  L.B.C.  11 :1077.- 
This  and  the  following  species  are  the  handsomest  of 
the  deciduous-leaved  Buckthorns. 

4.  Liban6tica,  Boiss.  {R.  Imereli)ia,  Koehne.  JJ. 
castancefi'ilia.  11.. rt.  7,".  iirundih'j;,,.  H.nt.  j;.  alp'nia, 
var.  Cdlchlrn.  Kumi.  /,',  ,il,r,„„.  ^-al■.  ,,fiu,l,l,;iia. 
Regel).  C'lus.ly  allinl  t,,  il,,-  piv.-,..Uni,'.  liui  l;,i-vr  in 
every  part:  slirul.,  :iii;iiiiiii-  10  ft.:  I.raiii-hli-t.s  and 
petinlos  pul).'srriit:  lv>.  larger  and  lunger,  to  9  in.  long, 
puln's.'fiit  l>(-iir;itli  an<l  often  bronze-colored  at  maturity. 
(_'au..'asus,  \V.  A-^ia.     B.M.  672L 

."i.  alniJolia,  L'llerit.  Low,  wide-spreading  shrub,  at- 
taining 4  ft.,  with  puberulous  branchlets:  lvs.  ovate  to 
oval,  obtuse  or  acuminate,  usually  narrowed  at  the  base, 
crenately  serrate,  glabrous,  lK-4  in.  long:  fls.  in  few- 
fld.  clusters,  5-merous,  without  petals:  fr.  globose,  black, 
with  3  nutlets.  New  Brunswick  and  N.  J.  to  British 
Columbia  and  Calif.    B.B.  2:406. 

C.  lanceoUta,  Pursh.  Tall,  upright  shrub,  with  pu- 
berulous branchlets:  lvs.  ovate-lanceolate  to  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acuminate  or  obtusish,  finely  serrulate, 
glabrous  or  somewhat  |.ulirs.-.iit  l.i-neath,  1-3H  in.  long: 
fls.  in  few-fld.  chiM.  rs.  wiih  4  p.tals:  fr.  with  2  nutlets. 
Pa.  to  Ala.,  Tex.  ami  NM,.    I;,l;.  -^-ADa. 

7.  crdoea,  Nutt.  Shrub  or  small  tree",  attaining  20  ft., 
with  pubescent  young  branchlets :  lvs.  orbicular  to  ob- 
long-obovate,  dentate-serrate,  dark  green  and  lustrous 
above,  bronze-  or  copper-colored  and  glabrous  or  slightly 
pubescent  beneath,  %-l%  in.  long:  fls.  in  few-fld.  clus- 
ters, 4-merous,  apetalous:  fr.  bright  red,  about  H  in. 
across,  edible.    Calif.    S.S.  2:59,  60. 

8.  AIat6mus,  Linn.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  attaining 
20  ft.,  with  glabrous  branches:  lvs.  oval  or  ovate  to 
ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  serrate  or  almost  entire,  glossy 
and  dark  green  above,  pale  or  yellowish  green  beneath, 
glabrous,  54-2  in.  long:  fls.  in  short  racemes,  with  5 
petals:  fr.  bluish  black.  S.  Eu.-Var.  angustifblia, 
DC.  (J?,  angustifblia,  Hort.),  has  narrower,  oblong 
lanceolate  lvs.  There  are  also  varieties  with  variegated 
foliage. 

9.  Purshiana,  DC.  Tall  shrub  to  medium-sized  tree, 
occasionally  attaining  40  ft. :  young  branchlets  pubes- 
cent or  tomentose:  lvs.  elliptic  to  ovate-oblong,  acute 
or  obtuse,  usually  denticulate,  with  often  wavy  margin, 
dark  green  above,  glabrous  or  pubescent  beneath,  1-7 
in.  long  :  peduncles  longer  than  petioles  :  fr.  globose, 
changing  from  red  to  black,  about  %  in.  across,  with 
2-3  nutlets.  Brit.  Col.  1o  Mex.,  west  to  Mont,  and  Texas. 
S.S.  2:62, 63. -A  very  variable  species.  Var.  Calif6rnica, 
Rehd.  {E.  Calif6rtiica,  Eschsch.  B.  oleifdlius,  Hook. ) . 
Usually  shrubby,  evergreen  or  half -evergreen  :  lvs. 
smaller  and  narrower,  1-4  in.  long,  often  almost  entire. 
Calif,  to  Ariz,  and  New  Mex.  R.H.  1874.  p.  354.  Var. 
tomentella,  Sarg.  (Frangula  Californica,  var.  tomen- 
tUia,  Gray).  Allied  to  the  preceding  var.,  but  lvs. 
densely  white-tomentose  beneath.  R.H.  1858,  p.  658; 
1872,  p.  194  (as  B.  incana).  B.  anonafolia,  betulifdlia 
and  rubra,  Greene,  and  B.  occidentdlis ,  Howell  (see 
G.F.  10:285)  also  belong  here. 

10.  Caroliniana,  Walt.  Indian  Cherry.  Shrub  or 
small  tree,  attaining  30  ft. :  young  branches  puberulous : 
lvs.  elliptic  to  oblong,  acute  or  acuminate,  obscurely  ser- 
rulate or  almost  entire,  lustrous  and  dark  green  aliove, 
glabrous  or  nearly  so,  sonicwiiat  Icatlnry  at  h  iirlh,  2-6 
in.  long:  peduncles  shorter  lliau  jMtjuI.-s:  fr.  gloliose, 
about  %  in.  across,  red  chaiiLring  (o  l.lii.k.  swc.  t,  with 
3  nutlets.  N.  Y.  to  Fla.,  west  to  N.b.  and  T.x.  S.S. 
2:61.    B.B.  2:406. 

11.  Fr4ngula,  Linn.  (Frdngula  Alnuv,  Mill.).  Shrub 
or  small  tree,  attaining  12  ft.:  Ivs.broadly  obovate  to  ob- 
ovate-oblong,  acute,  entire,  dark  green  above,  glabrous, 
1-2K  in.  long:  fr.  red,  changing  to  black,  with  2  nutlets. 
Eu.,  N.  Atr.,  W.  Asia  and  Siber.;  escaped  from  cultiva- 
tion in  some  localities  in  the  eastern  states.  Gng.  8:3. 
B.B.  2:406.— Var.  aspleniifdlia,  Dipp.    Lvs.  linear,  un- 


dulate;  an  interesting  form  of  Tci 
with  its  feathery  foliage,  ii".  Fr 
lawn  shrub  with  shining  foliage  ;i 
R.  arin'da,  Maxim.  Unarmed  glal- 
cftthartii-a  :  Ivs.  orbicular-ovate,  acii 
with  bristly  pointed  teeth.  Amurlan 
Billardi,  Hort.  =  R.  hybrida,  var,  — 
Closely  allied  to  R.  tinctoria  and  pre 
larger,  becoming  3  in.  long:  pedicels  s 
p.  29.  Not  quite  liardy.-ff.  en'mitu. 
shrub,  4-10  ft.,  allied   tn  i;    (':n-nli„i:n  , 

long,  acute,  rusty  pnl.---.  Ill  i.i  n.  jl,  -. 

been   confounded   w  i        I :     '  ■ 

guished  even  withoiii 

quite  hiirdy.-iJ.  £/-/■'  II 

R.  catbartica:  lvs.;i!i 

casus  to  Mongoliii  .n   :  :      '  i 

(R.AlaternusXaliiiiii     >     U 


10  ft.,  allied  to  R.  Daluuiin  : 
fls.  with  the  style  almost  di\  ii 
Very  similar  in  habit  to  K, 
guished  in  winter  by  its  ditl 
obtuse,  sUghtly  spreadiiiK  wn 
glossy  light  yellowi.sli  Innw 
winter-buds  closely  .ij^iiir-- 
L'Herit.    Allied  to  I;,  1  imul 

with  12-15pairsof  V,  iii<.  1 

2603.    Not  h.ardy.—  /.'  I   '"'.;. 
bent  shrub,  allied  in  I,     ■  : 
usually  narrowed  ;ii   i 
pesiris.  Scop.   Low.,! 


allied 


R.  Carol 


I-ini.      I  „,.i  ;,ihI  ,l,-„se,  very  spiny  slm.l.,  about  3  ft.  high,  allied 
1'     I'  Ivs.  opposite  or  alternate,  oval  or  obovjite, 

^!    '  1   m.  lonff.    Mts.  of  M.  and  S.  Eu.,  W.  Asia. 

II.  I /H/.Waldst.  &Kit.    Closely  allied  to  the  pre- 

i-'-l;;--.  I    ,    I     -  inibescent.  Mts.  of  M.  and  S.  Eu., W.Asia. 
Alfred  Rehder. 

EHAPHID6PH0RA  (Greek  for  needle-hearing;  allud- 
ing to  needle-like  hairs).  Arcice(f.  About  20  species  of 
the  East  Indies,  allied  taPothos,  but  distiiiguisheil  from 
the  Pothos  tribe  by  the  presence  of  n,l,l  luiirs  in  ilic  in- 
tercellular spaces  and  by  the  2-1oimiIi  .1  rinlin-  tli:in  3- 
loculed  ovary.  Hee  I'othos.  It  is  probniil,.  thai  1 1 m- gar- 
den plant  Pothos  aureus  is  of  this  gc-iius.  Rliai.liido- 
phoras  are  climbing  aroids,  to  be  treated  like  Philoden- 
dron  and  Pothos. 

It  is  not  known  that  any  species  of  Rhaphidophora 
are  in  the  American  trade.  H.  pertitsa,  Schott  {B.  pin- 
ndta,  Schott.  Scinddpsus  pertusns,  Schott),  has  large 
monstera-like  Ivs.,  with  long  and  narrow  side  lobes  and 
numerous  holes  in  the  blade.  R.H.  1883,  p.  5G1.  S.de- 
ciirslva,  Schott,  is  a  gigantic  climber,  with  large  pin- 
nate Ivs.,  the  segments  or  Ifts.  oblong-lanceolate-acu- 
minate and  strongly  nerved;  spathe  yellowish.  B.M. 
7282.  H.  Peipla,  Schott,  has  entire  oblong  or  elliptic- 
oblong  Ivs.,  with  roundish  or  suboordate  base;  spathe 
yellowish. 

BHAPIDOPHtLLUB  (Greek,  probably  means  Jf/inpjs- 
leaved).  PalmAcecv.  Blue  Palmetto.  A  genus  of  one 
species  ranging  from  South  Carolina  to  Florida.  It  is' 
a  dwarf  fan-palta  with  erect  or  creeping  trunk  2-3  ft. 
long,  and  long-stalked  Ivs.  with  about  15  segments. 
The  genus  is  closely  allied  to  Chamaerops  and  is  distin- 
guished by  having  the  albumen  not  ruminate  and  by  the 
bracts  at  the  base  of  the  branches  of  the  spadix  being 
few  or  none. 

Other  generic  characters:  spadices  short-peduncled: 
spathes  2-5,  entire,  tubular,  compressed,  bifid,  woolly: 
fls  minute,  orange:  fr.  small,  ovoid  or  obovate,  woolly. 
The  plant  is  said  to  produce  suckers  freely,  like  Rhapis, 
an  unusual  circumstance  among  palms. 

Hystrix,  H.  Wendl.  &  Drude  (Chama-rops  Ri/strU, 
Pras.).  Fig.  20fli!.  Stem  2-3  ft.,  erect  or  creeping,  pro- 
liferous, (■l,,tli,Ml  H-itli  tlif.  fibrous  remains  of  leaf-sheaths 
intermin;;!' .1  wiih  I,.iiir,  rrect  spines:  Ivs.  ,3-4  ft.,  some- 
what ghivir.iii-;,  .inniar  in  outline,  with  numerous  2-4- 
toothed  sci.'iii.iits  :  ppticle  triangular,  rough  on  the  mar- 
gins: sheaths  of  oblique  fibers  interwoven  with  numer- 


Jared  G.  Smith. 
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spmes  projecting  m  eveiy  direction  from 
the  dark  fibers  which  cover  the  tiunk 
These  spines  which  are  often  a  foot 
long  seem  to  protect  the  inflorescence 
which  before  opening  resembles  a  large 
white  egg  and  which  is  imbedded  among 
the  spines.  This  palm  bears  staminate 
and  pistillate  flowers  on  separate  plants. 
The  woolly  clusters  of  fruit  or  seeds  are 
borne  on  short  stems  also  surrounded 
by  the  sharp  spines.      This  palmetto  is 


rhapiOlepis. 


H.  Nehrling. 
See  Baphiolepis. 


EHAPIS  (Greek,  needle;  alluding  to 
the  shape  of  the  Ivs.  or  perhaps  the  awns 
of  the  corolla).  PalmAcea.  A  genus  of 
5  species  of  fan-palms  of  very  distinct 
habit,  natives  of  China  and  Japan.  They 
are  among  the  few  palms  that  produce 
suckers  at  the  base,  thereby  forming 
bushy  clumps.  Low  palms,  with  leafy, 
densely  cespitose  reedy  stems  clothed 
with  remains  of  the  reticulate  leaf- 
sheaths  :  Ivs.  alternate  and  terminal, 
sub-membranaceous,  connate  or  semi- 
orbicular,  irregularly  and  digitately  3-  to 
many-parted;  segments  linear,  cuneate, 
or  elliptical  truncate,  entire,  dentate  or 
lobed:  nerves  3  to  many;  transverse 
veins  conspicuous;  rachis  none;  ligule 
very  short,  semi-circular;  petiole  slen 
der,  biconvex,  smooth  or  serrulate  on 
the  margins;  sheath  long,  loosely  fringed 
on  the  margin;  spadices  shorter  than  the 
Ivs.,  slender-peduncled:  rachis  sheathed 
by  deciduous  bracts :  branches  spread- 
ing: spathes  2-3,  incomplete,  membra- 
nous: fls.  yellow.  This  genus  is  distin- 
guished from  its  near  allies  (for  a  list 
of  which  see  Licuala)  by  the  fls.  being 
dioecious;  corolla  3-toothed ;  anthers  de- 
hiscing extrorsely.  The  name  Rhapis  is 
commonly  spelled  and  pronounced  Ra- 
phis,  but  this  is  incorrect. 

A.    Stems  l)i-4  ft.  high. 
B.    Lvs.  with  5-7  segments. 

flabelUfdrmis,  L'Herit.  (T?.  Kwaniirnr- 
tsik,  H.  Wendl.).  Fi;,'.  li;2:;,  V.il.  111. 
Stems  P/^-4  ft.  high;  Ivs.  .V7-,,art,-.i ; 
segments  linear,  sub]ili(a(r,  i-ili:il.-  sjiiu- 
ulose  along  the  margins  and  niidveins, 
truncate,  erose  at  the  apex:  petioles  ser- 
rulate along  the  margins.  China,  Japan. 
B.M.  1371.  R.H.  1872,p.  230.  A.G.  13:261.  I.H.  34:13. 
-Var.  intermedia,  Hort.,  according  to  Siebrecht,  has 
lvs.  horizontal  instead  of  somewhat  erect.  Var.  var- 
iegita,  Hort.,  has  been  offered. 

BE.   i-i'S.  with  7-10  or  more  segments. 

Mmilis,  Blume.   Fig.  2097.    Lvs.  semi-circular;  basal 
lobes  directed  backward;  segments  rarely  more  than  10, 
spreading;  petioles  unarmed.   China.   A.F.  7:405. 
AA.    Stems  becoming  S  ft.  high. 

Cochinchinfinsis,  Mart.  {Chamwrops  Gochinchininsis, 
Lour.).    Leaf-segments  much  plaited;    petioles  short, 
straight  and  prickly.  Cochin  China.   Int.  by  Franceschi, 
Jared  G.  Smith  and  W.  M. 
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KHfiUM  {EJia  was  the  old  Greek  name  for  rhubarb). 
Poli/gondcew.  Rhubarb.  Twenty  species  of  robust 
perennial  herbs,  according  to  Meisner  (DC.  Prodr.  14, 
pp.  32-37),  natives  of  Asia  and  Russia.  Lvs.  mostly 
radical,  very  large,  entire  or  divided,  on  stout,  thick 


2097.   Rhapis  humilis.     (See  page  1511.) 


petioles ;  fls.  perfect,  small,  greenish  or  whitish,  pedicel- 
late, in  numerous  panicled  fascicles  or  racemes,  the  in- 
florescence elevated  above  the  lvs.  on  stout,  mostly  hol- 
low scape-like  stems,  which  are  provided  with  sheath- 
ing stipules  or  ocreae  (Fig.  2098) ;  the  perianth  6-parted 
and  spreading;  stamens  9  or  G:  ovary  3-angled  and 
bearing  3  styles,  ripening  into  a  winged  or  sometimes 
nearly  succulent  akene. 

Aside  from  the  common  Rhubarb,  Slietnn  Shapon- 
ticum,  which  is  grown  for  the  edible  leaf-stalks,  the 
species  are  little  known  in  general  cultivation.  Pew 
plants  are  more  useful,  however,  for  bold  and  striking 
foliage  effects;  and  these  effects  are  heightened  by  the 
towering  flower-panicles.  Most  of  the  .species  are  hardy 
and  easy  to  grow,  but  they  protlt  by  a  liberal  winter 
mulch.  Rheums  are  usually  seen  to  best  advantage 
against  a  heavy  background  of  foliage  or  of  rock  (Fig. 
1045,  p.  733).  Even  the  common  Rhubarb  is  a  useful 
ornamental  subject  when  well  placed.  In  order  to  se- 
cure large  and  fine  foliage,  the  soil  should  be  rich  and 
moist.  The  species  are  propagated  by  dividing  the 
roots,  preferably  in  spring,  leaving  as  much  root  as 
possible  with  each  strong  bud. 

The  dried  rhizomes  of  Rhubarb  are  used  medicinally. 
Several  species  afford  the  officinal  product.  It  is  now 
believed,  however,  that  the  larger  part  of  the  dried 
Rhubarb  imported  from  the  Orient  is  made  from  the 
crown  or  short  stem  (not  the  flower-stem)  of  Jf.  offic- 
inale. R.  Bhaponticum  is  sometimes  grown  for  its 
roots. 
A.    Foliage  undivided,  the  marr/iiis  of  the  h'S.  nearly  or 

E.    Lis.  {at  least  on  the  flower  stalks)  acute  or 

Ehapdnticum,  Linn,  (i.e.,  Pontic  Rim,  "Rhubarb  of 
Pontus,"a  province  of  Asia  Minor).  Rhubarb.  Pie- 
Plant  (in  the  U.  S.).    Wine-Plant.   Fig  2098.    Strong 
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perennial,  with  thick  clustered  roots:  petioles  semi- 
cylindric,  plane  above:  If.- blades  suborbicular,  deeply 
cordate  at  base,  undulate,  about  5-ribbed,  glabrous  and 
shining  above,  pubescent  on  the  veins  beneath :  panicles 
tall  and  narrow,  somewhat  leafy,  densely  flowered,  the 
pedicels  jointed  below  the  middle,  the  fls.  whitish: 
akene  oblong-oval.  In  deserts  and  subalpine  parts  of 
southern  Siberia.— Nearly  everywhere  grown  in  this 
country  for  the  succulent  acid  petioles,  which  are  used 
in  early  spring  for  pies  and  sauces.  Wine  is  sometimes 
made  from  the  juice.  In  Prance,  known  usually  as  an 
ornamental  plant.  There  are  several  garden  varieties. 
See  Rhubarb. 

unduiatum,  Linn.  Petioles  semi-terete,  lightly  chan- 
neled above,  the  leaf -blades  ovate-cordate  and  strongly 
undulate  (basal  sinus  not  so  deep  as  in  the  last),  5-7- 
ribbed,  glabrous  above  and  puberulent  beneath,  the 
upper  ones  long:  panicle  narrow  and  leafy  below,  the 
pedicels  jointed  near  the  base:  akene  ovate  or  oval. 
Siberia. -Small  plant,  earlier  than  R.  Rhaponticum. 
BB.    Lvs.  obtuse. 

Emddi,  Wall.  Stem  tall  and  leafy:  petioles  semi- 
terete,  somewhat  concave  above,  the  margins  obtuse: 
leaf -blades  large,  ovate,  cordate,  obtuse,  somewhat  un- 
dulate, 5-7-ribbed,  the  under  surface  and  the  margin 
pubescent:  panicles  fastigiately  branched,  the  fls.  dark 
purple,  pedicels  jointed  below  the  middle:  akene  large, 
ovate  or  oblong-oval.  Himalaya,  in  alpine  and  subal- 
pine regions.  B.M.  3508  (this  figure  is  questioned  by 
Meisner,  who  thinks  it  may  represent  J?,  australe).— 
Foliage  has  a  coppery  hue. 

aa.    Foliage  more  or  less  lobed.  the  margins  of  the  lvs. 
or  segments  usually  toothed  or  notched. 
B.    Lvs.  shallowly  or  obscurely  lobed. 

compActum,  Linn.  Stem  tall:  petioles  sulcate,  plane 
above:  leaf -blades  thickish,  broad-ovate,  cordate,  un- 
dulate and  obscurely  lobed,  very  obtuse,  glabrous  and 
shining  above,  the  margin  strongly  toothed,  the  veins 
very  prominent:  panicle  with  drooping  branches:  akene 
large,  dark -colored.    Siberia  to  China. 

BB.  Lvs.  deeply  lobed  or  evenly  divided. 
palmitum,  Linn.  (if.  sanguineum,  Hort.).  Stem  tall 
and  leafy:  petioles  subcylindrical,  the  margin  rounded: 
leaf-blades  broad,  suborbicular  and  cordate,  3-5-ribbed, 
scabrous,  deeply  pal-nately  lobed;  the  lobes  ovate-ob- 
long or  lanceolate,  acute,  entire,  dentate  or  pinnatifid: 
panicle  leafy,  with  pubescent  branches,  the  pedicels 
scarcely  longer  than  the  fls. :  akene  oblong-oval  and 
subcordate.    Northeastern  Asia. 

Var.  TangMticum,  Hort.  (R.  Tanghiiticum,  Hort.). 
Lvs.  more  elongated  and  not  so  deeply  lobed. 

h^bridum,  Murr.  Petiole  long, 
canaliculate  above  and  sulcate 
beneath:  leaf -blades  ovate.  3-5- 
ribbed,  the  base  cuneate  or 
scarcely  cordate,  incise-dentate, 
puberulent  beneath :  panicle  lax, 
leafy :  akene  large,  ovate.  —  Seems 
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in  the  American  trade,  but  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  plant  is  in 
cult,  in  this  country. 

Collini&num,    Baill.     Probably 
one  of  the  R.  hybridum   series, 
with    much-cut  broad    lobes  that 
extend  half  the  depth  of  the  leaf- 
blade:  fls.  red.    China. 
officinale,    Baill.      Figs.    1045, 
2098    Ocrea  or  stipular    2099.     Robust,  with    a    short 
sheath  of  Rhubarb        branching  stem  or  crown  4-10  in. 
(X 14.)  higli  :    lvs.    very    large,    1-3    ft. 

across,  round-oval,  more  or  less 
pointed  or  acuminate, hairy, 3-7-lobed,the  lobes  extending 
one-third  or  one-half  the  depth  of  the  blade  and  sharply 
angled-notched:    flower-stems  3-5  ft.,  much  branched, 
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bearing  numerous  greenish  Hs.  that  give  a  feathery  ef- 
fect to  the  panicle:  alcene  red,  winged.  Thibet  and  W. 
China,  on  high  table-lands.  B.M.  Glli.i.  R.H.  1874,  p.  95. 
Gn  3J,  p.  243;  48,  pp.  199,  208. -Probably  the  best  plant 
of  the  genus  for  general  cultivation,  making  a  most 
striking  foliage  plant.  It  is  from  the  short,  thick, 
branching  stem  or  eaudex  of  this  plant  that  most  of  the 
true  officinal  Rhubarb  is  derived  Although  known  to  the 
Chinese  for  centuries  and  the  product  long  imported  into 
Europe  the  plant  was  not  desciibed  botamcall}  until 
1872     Fig   2099  is  adipted  fiom  The  (,  irdeu 

B  acumin,:li,m  Hook  f  ,!.  Thorn  Prob  ,1  h  oiilj  i  smill 
formofR  Eiiio.li  nith  a(umiiiite  Us  but  tlu  lis  iietoiisid 
erablv  laigei    md  thnugli  lon^,  uiult  i  (  ullu  itiua  it  does  not  it 
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wmgLd    blood  red    showj        V   i  i       B  M    7d91 

"Ri\as  '  or  "Ribes  '  IS  Its  Aril  I  i  rni    Koyle 

Dwirf    Ivs  thick  orbicular  ni  I     white  in  a 

dense  spike  rising  about  2  ft      \\         i  n   r  l  im    i  (\  i 

L    H    B 

HHETTMATISM:  BOOT.    Jeffersonia  bimita. 

RH£XIA  (rtreek,  rupture;  referring  to  its  supposed 
properties  of  healing).  MelastomAce(e.  Meadow 
Beauty.  A  genus  of  about  10  species  of  N.  American 
perennial  herbs,  with  opposite  sessile  or  short-petioled, 
3-5-nerved  Ivs.  and  showy  flowers  borne  in  late  summer. 
Pis.  terminal,  solitary  or  in  cymes;  calyx-tube  urn-  to 
bell-shaped,  narrowed  at  the  neck,  4-lobed;  petals  4, 
obovate;  stamens  8,  equal,  the  connective  being  thick- 
ened at  the  base,  with  or  without  a  spur  at  the  back. 

Bhexia  Virginica  is  found  wild  in  company  with 
side  saddle  plants  (6ar>acenia  putpmea)  and  cranber 
ries  m  the  low  meadows  of  Massachusetts  It  is  what 
we  should  cill  a  bog  plant  It  is  a  pretty,  low  grow 
m..'  tuVpKuv  rooted  plant  blooming  in  summer  and 
chi  tU  lilt  1  tnig  as  being  one  of  few  species  of  a 
gill  I  1  1  111,  t5  a  family  almost  wholly  composed 
ot  i  ml  i  s  ]  1  nts  from  tropical  countries  such  as 
C  iiti  il  nil  11  rrma  and  Medinella  It  increases  bv 
mems  cf  tuber-,  and  seeds    and  under  suitable  condi 


AA.    Stem  angled. 

B.    Petals  yellow. 
Itltea,  Walt.     Stem  becoming  much   branched,  1  ft. 
high:  Ivs.  smooth,  serrulate,  the  lower  obovate  and  ob- 
tuse, the  upper  lanceolate  and  acute :  fls.  small,  in  nu- 
merous cymes.  July,  Aug.    Pine- 
barren  swamps,  N.  C.  to  Fla.  and 
west. 

BB.  Petals  not  yellow, 
c.  Lvs.  6-10  lines  long. 
cilidsa,  Michx.  Stem  nearly 
simple,  1-2  ft.  high:  lvs.  ovate, 
sessile  or  very  short-petioled,  ' 
nerved:  fls.  violet-purple,  1-1' 
in.  across,  short -pedicelled.  iii 
few-fld.  cymes;  anthers  lu.i 
curved  and  not  spurred  at  the 
back.  June-Aug.  Swamps,  Ind. 
to  Fla.,  west  to  La. 

cc.  Lvs.  1-2  in.  long. 
Virglnioa,  Linn.  Fig.  2100. 
Roots  tuber-bearing:  stems  about 
1  ft.  high,  branched  above  and 
usually  clustered,  forming  a  com- 
pact, bushy  plant :  lvs.  sessile, 
ovate,  acute,  rounded  or  rarely 
narrowed  at  the  base.  1-2  in.  by 
)4-\  in.,  usually  5-nerved  :  fls. 
rosy,  1-1^^  in.  across,  in  cymes; 
petals  rounded  or  slightly  refuse; 
anthers  minutely  spurred  on  the 
back.  July-Sept.  Sunny  swamps. 
Me.  to  Fla.,  west  to  Mo.  B.B.2: 
474.  B.M.  9G8.-This  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  of  the  small  wild 
flowers.  When  transplanted,  it 
seems  to  thrive  as  well  in  good 
clav  loam  as  in  peatv  soils 
although  It  sometimes 
grows  in  the  litter  "^ 

F   W    Barclay  and  ^■ 

T   D   Hatfield 

EHINE  BEBKY    lil,am 


EHIPID0D£NDR0N   See 


2100.  Rhcxia  Vireinica. 


EHlPSAtIS  (Greek  r7i ips,  wickerwork).  Cactcteece. 
A  mixed  assemblage  of  lengthened  epiphytic  forms, 
1  rru,ht  tjgether  b^  a  common  character  of  small  fls., 
\\iTlitli  tui  e  short  or  wanting  here  including  Hariota, 
I  I  1  1  II  11  1  m  1  Pfeiftera  Fls  white  or  greenish  white, 
\     1  t    -/  eifoinns    ros>    and  if   salicomioides,  S. 

I      I  ij  >  md    if    iliombea,   yellow.     Fruit    without 

spines  ci  wool   except  in  .K  ce)eiformis.     For  culture, 
see  Cactus 

INDEX 

rhombea,  13. 
Saglionis,  2. 
salicornioides,  1. 
squamulosa 


tions  soon  makes  large  clumps  Tubers  potted  in  the 
autumn  ind  kept  in  a  coldfrpme  force  nicely  in  spring 
time. 

A.  Stem  cylindrical. 
Hari&na,  Linn.  A  slender,  erect,  usually  simple- 
stemmed  plant  with  reddish  purple  fls.  about  1  in. 
across,  in  loose  cymes;  lvs.  short-petioled,  oblong  to 
linear-oblong,  l-lj'a  in.  long,  2-5  lines  wide,  3-nerved; 
anthers  minutely  spurred  at  the  back.  June-Sept. 
Pine  barrens,  N.  J.  to  Fla.,  west  to  Ky.  B.B.  2:474.- 
Grows  in  drier  places  than  S.  yirginica. 


funalis  4 
grandifora  4 
Houlletiana  1; 


iintbothele  7 
raesembiimthe 

moides  S 
myobUl-us    12 
pachypten  14 
pindoxi  9 
pentiptera  10 

s     round    or 


Swartziana,  13. 
virgata,  6. 


nearly  so  in  cross-sec- 
tion :  fls.  white  except 
in  the  first  species  : 
berry  small,  white, 
round. 
1.  The   branches   of  two 


sahcomoides 

Saglionis 

mesembrianthemoides 


Branches  andnJai-,  often 
nearly  covered  with 
roots:  areolteJioUowedj 


Brandies  flat,  rarely 
triangular,  crenafe  or 
serrate,  with  middle- 
and  usually  side-ribs; 
rarely  setulose:  fls. 
yellow  or  yellowish...! 


grandiSlora 

Cassytha 

virgata 

ianthotliele 
trigona 
paradoxa 
pentaptera 


rhombea 

pachyptera 

Houlletiana 


1.  salicomioldes, Haw.  {ITaridta  salicornioides,  DC.) . 
Plant  \ipright,  reaching  a  height  of  18  in.,  richly 
branched  ;  areolsB  hardly  setulose  or  lanate:  stems 
cereiform,  with  cylindric  or  oblong-elliptic  joints : 
ture  or  fruiting  branches  with  verticillate,  club-  or  f 
shaped  joints,  with  slender  base,  all  apparently,  as  well 
as  the  fls.  and  fr.  growing  from  the  tops  of  joints:  fls 
yellow,  funnelform,  K  in.  long:  berry  small,  whitish 
Brazil.    B.M.  2461. 


RHIPSALIS 

3.  mesembrianthemoides,  Haw.(ffn;-ioM  mesembrian- 
tlnwoiil.s,  L.  ni.)  Upright,  the  ends  drooping,  richly 
111  n  I  [  1  I  branches  4-8  in.  long,  1  hue  jn  diara. ; 
1 1  ^  :-o  lines  long,  not  more  than  2  lines 
II                             l\     attached,  thickly    crowded:    areolae 

III  II       with   1-2  bristles  which  project  from 

I  III  •  N-is  oi  liic  branches:  fls.  near  the  top  of  the  joint, 
.ib.mt  '.  lines  in  diam.,  formed  of  10  white  with  yellow 
midst iiped  leaves:  berry  white.  Brazil.  B.M.  3078.- 
Il.irdly  more  than  a  slender  variety  of  the  preceding. 

4.  grandifldra,  Haw.  (7?.  ftniriii^  <  I'l  ,  Tin'  inc. 
cylindrical,  rather  stout,  thf  1  i  m  i  '  '  i_-ht 
of  3  ft.,  with  a  diameter  ot  111. Ill  i  n  itc 
branchlets  short,  often  veirii  lU.Ui  ,  <  d, 
bordered  by  a  red  lin 


S.  America.  West  Ind; 
Africa.    B.M.  3080. 
6.  virgata,  W 


•heel  shapul,  Littr.il  on  thi- branches 

1.    Brazil.    B  M.  2740. 

rtn.    Richly    branching,    pendulous 

green;  ultimatt    ln.ini  lili  Is  sjdi.iH; 

bristles:  fls.  bitii  ,1  on  iln  luiiiin.i 
diam.:  berrylikrtli.it  ot  tin  imstlc 
Widely  "disper 


Ri.l 


than  a  line  thic 
sparse  "uoolly  hti 
eral,  3-4  lines  iii 
Brazil. —  Very  m 
7.  ianthothfile, 
cere  if6rm  is ,  Forst.  Pfi  i  ff, 
pendent,  1-2  ft.  long,  bran 
4-,  rarely  3-angled;  ribs  t 


s,  Mex.,  Mauritius,  Ceylon  and 

ching,  pendulous,  be- 
tnchlets  hardly  more 

111  d  :  areoljB  bearing 
h.iial  bristle:  fls.  lat- 
1\    Vi  lines  in  diam. 


Pit, 


.  Web. 


2101.   Rhipsalis  Saglionis  (XK). 


short  bristles:  fls. 
with  verv  short 
tube,  but  the  fl. 
bell-shaped,  pur- 
ple-red without, 
pure  white  with- 


wide:  fr.  the  size 
of  a  cherry,  rose- 
red,  with  bristles 
like  those  of  the 
stem.  Argentina. 
8.  trigona, 
Pf  eiff.  Richly 
branched,  becom- 
ing a  yard  long: 


:hes 


to 


diam.,  3-angled: 
areolae  sparsely 
woolly  and  brist- 
ly, the  blooming 
areolae  much  more 
copiously  so:  fls. 
greenish  outside, 
white  within.  4  or 
5  lines  long.  Bra- 
zil, 
n.  paraddxa, 

S:,lln.      Spafingly 


richly  branched :  long  or  cereiform  branches  %-l  ft.  long ; 
secondary  or  fruiting  branches  oblong-elliptic  or  short- 
cylindric,  rounded  at  the  ends,  spirally  or  i:ii-i  ly  verti- 
cillately  arranged,  sometimes  W('akl\  ^mm  i  il.  m'.t  more 
than  ^9  in.  long:  areolse  with  ver\  wiiii\  \\i..il  and  2—1 
short  bristles,  which  on  the  end  l.ranili.s  ,„oi,.ct  as  a 
little  brush :  fls.  near  the  tops  of  the  short  branches, 
flat,  Ya  in.  in  diam.,  with  12  white  leaves  with  yellow- 
ish midstripe:  berry  white.  Uruguav  and  Argentina. 
B.M.  4039  (JR.  brachiata). 


long;  branchlets  1-2  in.  long  and  '.-1  in.  In  liiain., 
twisted  at  the  joints,  so  that  the  aughs  altnnati'  with 
the  sides:  fls.  %  in.  long,  white.     Brazil. 

10.  pentAptera,  Pfeiff.  Richly  branched,  1-2  ft.  long, 
4-5  lines  in  diam. :  branchlets  2-5  in.  long,  5-6-angled  or 
almost  winged:  areolae  in  crenatures  of  the  angles  with 
scanty  wool  and  an  occasional  bristle:  fls.  greenish 
white,  3-4  lines  long:  fr.  white,  bright  rose-red  above 
crowned  by  the  withered  flower.  South  Brazil,  Uruguay, 
Argentina. 


EHIPSALIS 

11.  Bquamul63a,Schum.(-C(>pis»iii(w  commH«e,Pfeiff.). 
Somewhat  branched,  reaching  a  length  of  2  ft. :  branches 
very  unequal  in  length,  %-l  in.  thick,  triangular,  the 
angles  winged:  fls.  1-2,  from  the  deep  areolae,  5  lines 
long,  greenish  without,  yellowish  within.  Brazil,  Ar- 
gentina.   B.M.  3763. 

12.  myosCirus,Schum.(iepisiH(iim  miiosurus.FteiS.). 
Somewhat  branched,  a  yard  long:  branches  3-6  lines 
thick,  3^-angled,  the  angles  not  winged,  the  terminal 
branchlets  generally  acuminate,  often  tipped  by  a  pencil 
of  bristles:  fls.  solitary  in  the  deep  areoliB,  4-5  lines 
long,  rosy  white :  fr.  red.    Brazil.    B.M.  3755. 

13.  rhfimbea,  Pfeiff.  (if.  Swnrlnittna  (?),  Pfeiff.). 
Branching,  reaching  a  yard  in  length;  joints  green,  leaf- 
like,  crenate  -  oblong  or  rhombic,  1-5  in.  long,  M-2  in. 
broad:  fls.  yellow,  about  5  lines  long.    Brazil. 
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nJAfa,  Steud.).  Erect, 
if  nearly  1  yard;  joints 
M'k.  usually  somewhat 
lilt,  2-5  in.  broad,  often 
1-'.  vellow  with  reddish 
,  .,l,tt„s). 

Stem 


1-t.  pach^ptera,  Pfeiff, 
branching,  reachinL-  n  )i 
flat,  rarely  3-wiiii.'i'l,  i  i 
concavo-convex,  :i->  m.  I 
purple-red:  fls.  ;i'i'>:ii  -  ! 
tips.    Brazil.    B.JI,  -■-Jn  (<,,,,',,,  „/„/hs). 

15.  HouUetislna,  Lem.  (7i.  UouUetii,  Lem 
richly  branched,  becoming  3  ft.  or  more  long,  1-13'2  in, 
broad,  often  tapering  to  the  round  midrib  for  a  consider- 
able distance,  then  becoming  again  broad  and  leaflike : 
fls.  8-9  lines  long,  yellowish  white  to  yellow:  berry  red, 
Brazil.    B.M.  C0S9.  Katharine  Brasdegee. 

KHIZ6PH0EA  is  discussed  under  Manr,ro,;'.  Thi 
plant  is  now  offered  for  sale  in  S.  Calif. 

KHODANTHE.    See  ReUpterum. 

EHdDEA.     See  Bolirlea. 

RHODE  ISLAND,  HORTICULTURE  IN.  Figs.  2102, 
2103,  Khu.le  lNl:iii.i.  the  most  thickly  populated  state  in 
the  Union,  is  distinctly  a  manufacturing  center.  This 
condition  of  things,  which  brings  the  larger  portion  ol 
the  population  together  into  the  cities  and  villages,  to- 
gether with  the  steadily  increasing  popularity  of  its 
famous  summer  resorts  and  the  rapid  transportation 
both  by  rail  and  water  which  place  the  New  York  and 
Boston  markets  within  easy  reach,  affords  opportunities 
for  horticultural  developments  which  are  equaled  by 
few  and  excelled  by  none  of  the  eastern  states. 

At  present  the  growing  of  vegetables,  both  in  the  field 
and  under  glass,  is  the  most  highly  developed  horticul- 
tural industry.  The  towns  of  Cranston  and  Warwick 
are  the  center  of  this  industry,  where  the  soils  are  light 
sandy  loams  which  are  capable,  under  the  skilful  man- 
agementthey  receive,  of  producing  large  crops  of  excel- 
lent quality. 

"lich  are  taken  from  the  State 
idt-a  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
1  tlii-r  year:  Green  corn, 
I  liushels;  cucumbers, 
!.:"[  Iirads;  beans,  string, 
I.   ."i^L'iS  bushels;    celery. 


The  following  flgur 
Census  for  1895,  give 
market-garden  indu-i 
1,138,983  doz.;  t..ii,:i: 
66,268  bushels;  liim 
40,706  bushels;  ]»-.y- 
579,016  heads;  melon: 

The  greater  proportion  of  the  lettuce  grown  is  of  the 
hard-headingtype,  which  is  produced  during  the  months 
from  October  to  May.  Over$100,000  is  invested  in  glass 
for  the  production  of  this  crop  within  a  radius  of'  flve 
miles  of  the  city  of  Providence.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  rauskmelon  crop  is  produced  upon  the  sandy  plains 
of  Warwick.  The  early  crop  is  grown  from  plants  which 
are  either  started  in  pots  in  the  glass-houses  and  trans- 
planted to  the  field  or  planted  under  sash  in  the  field. 
The  early  varieties  used  for  the  crop  are  of  the  small 
Gem  type,  which  always  finds  a  ready  sale  at  fancy 
prices,  while  the  main  crop,  which  is  planted  the  last  of 
Mnv,  is  l.irgely  shipped  in  cir-lots  to  P.oston.  For  the 
niiiiii  i-iM])  tlif  I:iru'(>  "Mon^'  ty|ii- of  incl,in  is  the  most 


find  there  a  ready  and  profitable  market  for  the  many 
vegetables  which  they  produce,  as  the  people  found  in 
these  villages  are  good  buyers  who  consume  large  quan- 
tities of  vegetables  when  they  have  work. 


During  the  past  decade  the  floriculture  of  the  state 
has  been  developing  rapidly,  not  so  much,  however,  in 
the  number  of  establishments  as  in  the  area  of  glass. 
Where  ten  years  ago  the  figures  were  given  in  hun- 
dreds, to-day  they  are  increased  to  thousands  of  square 
feet.    This  development  i-  ,.-,„.,,j;,llv  noticeable  in  the 

towns  which  have  a  ) il  n i    in.m  2,000  to  3,000. 

The  carnation  is  still  III  i     ;.  i    i  Hower,  although 

many  fine  roses  are  ^i       i         i  i  i.-adily  increasing 

demand  for  rare  flow,  i-,  i-  -  i<  iii.U  :iiid  forced  stock, 
during  the  winter  montlis. 

There  are  in  the  state  nine  local  nurseries.  The 
greater  part  of  the  business  is  the  growing  of  specimen 
plants  for  use  in  localities  where  immediate  effects  are 
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2102.    County  i 


of  Rhode  Island. 


desired,  rather  than  the  propagation  and  sale  of  young 
nursery  stock. 

The  fruit-growing  industry  is  but  poorly  developed, 
only  a  very  small  proportion  nt  tin-  fruit  consumed  be- 
ing produced  within  th.  st:itr  limits.  Apples  are  grown 
more  than  any  other  fruit,  tin  hir-ist  orchards  being 
located  in  the  northern  iiail  ot  th.-  slate,  the  fruit  being 
more  highly  colored  than  that  grown  in  the  orchards 
along  the  coast.  Baldwin,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Rox- 
bury  Russet  and  Spy  are  planted  more  than  other  va 
rieties.  Many  of  the  old  orchards  are  past  their  prime, 
and  there  are  excellent  opportunities  offered  for  the 
planting  of  profitable  orchards  upon  the  hilly  and  de 
serted  farms.  Among  the  enemies  of  fruit,  the  follow 
ing  are  the  most  troublesome:  apple  scab,  codlin-moth 
curculio  and  maggot.  The  original  Rhode  Island  Green 
ing  apple  tree,  still  standing  in  the  town  of  Foster,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2103,  as  it  looked  in  1900. 

Peaches  are  receiving  much  attention  at  present. 
From  orchards  which  are  favoralilv  located,  crops  are 
obtained  two  out  of  three  ye.irs :  th..  iiv.-rni'f  for  the 
state  is  about  three  out  of  flvi'.  .\- ti-i-i  Hi.- winter- 
killing of  the  buds,  the  most  -.  the  rot- 
ting of  the  fruit.  This  trouli-  ii  irreater 
losses  in  the  towns  bordering  lipoii  iln    ^:,!t  ivat.T, 
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havm^  curious  distinct  purpli  h  red  fl  o'ver  2  in 
lonfe  I  n  rid  peduncles  hs  about  J  in  long  BM  ^367 
B  K  -1  1/do  I  H  42  31  -Blooms  the  first  season  from 
seed  -ind  m  ij  be  treated  as  a  tender  annual 

F   \\     Bahcla\ 

EHODODfiNDEON  (Greek  thndm  auddenili  ^„    rose 

ti  Hh  111       t     the  beiutitul  tlower     md  the  habit 

th      II      1    I   1   li    n  Lf  the  dncient  -niitei      i     Niiium) 

/  Hi    lii\     orndiiieutdl     e\tr-,ieeii      hiul       tr 


fo 


Ki 


state  nearl\  e\er\  \  llage  lot  hi  uga  fe^  tiee  of  the 
more  popular  ^al  etie  Theie  are  several  mall  com 
mercial  orchar  1  tl  e  jrin  ipal  vanetie  jrol  iced  being 
the  Bartlett   Bo  c  Clapp   Lawrence  an  1  Shel  Ion 

Strawberries  are  produced  in  abundance  m  those 
towns  bordering  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  Narragansett 
Baj  where  they  are  the  principal  horticultural  crop 
The  majority  of  the  growers  use  the  wide  matted  row 
Some  however  use  a  very  nariow  row  or  the  hill  sy 
tem  This  is  i  profitable  crop  t  a'^ow  as  according  to 
the  189a  State  Census  the  aveiage  price  received  was 
9%  cents  per  quart 

Currants  gooseberries  and  raspberries  are  grown  m 
limited  quantities  mostlv  for  home  con  umption  The 
demand  for  these  fruits  is  alwa\s  greater  than  the  sup 
ply   so  that  the  i  rices  obtained  are  always  remunerative 

In  Pro%  idenee  and  Washington  counties  considerable 
attenti  n  is  given  to  the  growing  of  cranberries  Upon 
manj  farms  are  found  wil  1  bogs  to  which  the  only 
care  given  is  an  occasional  cutting  of  the  wild  growth 
to  prevent  its  encroachment  upon  the  bog  These  bogs 
are  usually  found  upon  lowlands  which  are  naturally 
overflowed  by  streams  during  the  winter  months.  The 
most  profitable  bogs,  however,  are  those  which  are  care- 
fully cared  for  and  have  a  water  supply  which  may  be 
controlled  at  will,  thus  often  preventing  damage  from 
late  spring  and  early  fall  frosts. 

At  the  present  time  excellent  opportunities  are  of- 
fered for  the  growing  of  all  kinds  of  fruits,  to  those 
persons  who  are  willing  to  invest  their  capital  and  con- 
duct the  work  upon  a  practical  and  scientific  basis,  as 
there  are  a  number  of  markets  which  are  never  sup- 
plied with  home-grown  fruit  in  sufficient  quantities. 
While  it  is  true  that  fruit-growing,  as  an  industry,  is 
not  largely  developed  within  the  state,  yet  it  is  a 
pleasant  fact  to  note  that  excellent  horticultural  results 
are  obtained  by  the  amateur.  Numerous  home  gardens, 
of  small  area,  about  many  of  the  homes  in  the  cities 
and  larger  villages  of  the  state  are  beautiful  and  attrac- 
tive with  their  artistic  tlower  beds,  varied  shrubs,  and 
fine  fruit  trees.  G.  E.  Adams. 

RHODE  ISLAND  BENT  GRASS.     Agrostis  eanina. 

RHODOCHlTON  (Greek,  red  cloak;  alluding  to  the 
large  rosy  red  calyx).  ScrophulariAcea>.  A  genus  of  a 
single  species,  a  free-flowering,  graceful  vine  from 
Mexico.  Lvs.  cordate,  acuminate,  sparsely  and  acutely 
dentate:  fls.  solitary,  pendulous,  axillary,  long-pedun- 
cled;  calyx  conspicuous,  large,  membranous,  broad 
bell-shaped,  5-cleft;  corolla-tube  cylindrical,  the  throat 
not  personate,  5-lobed;  lobes  oblong,  nearly  equal; 
capsule  dehiscent  by  irregular  perforations. 

voltibile,  Zuce.  Purple  Bells.  A  vine  with  habit  of 
Maurandia,  to  which  it  is  allied,  but  more  vigorous  and 
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honsue,  pendulum,  NuttaUi  and  most  of  the  Malajan 
species. 

Their  Place  in  Ornamental  Planting. -mio&o&en- 
drons  are  equally  effective  and  desirable  for  single 
specimens  on  the  lawn  or  when  massed  in  large  groups, 
and  are  especially  showy  when  backed  by  the  dark 
green  foliage  of  conifers,  which  at  the  same  time  afford 
a  most  advantageous  shelter.  The  dwarf  species,  which 
are  mostly  small-leaved  and  flower  at  a  diflerent  time, 
should  not  be  grouped  with  the  large-leaved  ones,  as  they 
do  not  harmonize  with  them;  however,  they  are  exceed- 
ingly charming  plants  for  rockeries  or  in  groups  with 
other  smaller  evergreens.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the 
Rhododendrons  have  not  yet  received  the  attention  they 
deserve.  They  are  still  "far  from  being  as  popular  as 
they  are  in  England.  The  beautiful  Himalayan  species 
and  their  numerous  hybrids  especially  are  still  almost 
unknown  in  this  country,  although  without  doubt  they 
could  be  grown  as  well  outdoors  in  the  middle  and 
southern  Atlantic  States  as  they  are  in  England,  if  the 
right  situation  were  selected.  Formerly  it  was  con- 
sidered impossible  to  grow  the  beautiful  hardy  hybrids 
in  the  New  England  states,  but  now  it  has  been  sliown 
by  such  splendid  collections  as  those  of  Mr.  H.  H. 
Hunnewell  at  Wellesley,  Mass.  (see  A.  F.  13:24-31  and 
Gng.  5:375-377),  that,  even  in  a  trying  climate,  they  can 
be  grown  to  perfection  if  the  right  situations  are  se- 
lected and  Ihf  rii^'hl  \v:iv  of  cultivation  is  followed. 

Outdoor  ('/,//,,■„/„.»  -Tlie  selection  of  a  suitable 
situation  is  nt  fi.rciii"^!  importance.  If  possible  the 
beds  should  be  slii-lti-n -d  against  drying  winds  and  the 
burning  sun  by  tall  conifers,  but  the  shelter  should  be 
always  light  and  natural,  as  too  much  shelter  by  dense 
hedges  or  walls  close  to  the  plants  is  worse  than  no 
shelter  at  |11.    Any  open,  well-drained  soil  which  does 
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not  contain  limestone  or  heavy  clay  and  has  a  moist  and 
fresh  subsoil  will  prove  satisfactory.  Where  limestone 
or  heavy  clay  prevails,  beds  must  be  specially  prepared 
and  filled  with  suitable  soil.  They  should  be  at  least 
2  to  3  ft.  deep,  or  deeper  where  the  subsoil  is  not  porous, 
and  in  this  case  the  bottom  should  be  filled  in  about 
1-2  ft.  high  with  gravel  or  broken  stones  for  drainage. 
A  mixture  of  leaf-mold  or  peat  and  sandy  loam  will 
make  a  suitable  soil.  In  dry  spells  during  the  summer, 
watering  is  necessary  if  the  subsoil  is  not  very  moist; 
it  is  most  essential  that  the  soil  never  become  really 
dry.  In  the  fall  the  ground  should  be  covered  with 
leaves,  pine  needles,  hay  or  other  material  to  protect 
from  frost.  This  mulch  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
during  the  summer,  especially  where  the  plants  are  not 
large  enough  to  shade  the  ground.  An  occasional  top- 
dressing  of  well-decayed  stable  or  cow  manure  will 
prove  oiE  much  advantage.  The  ground  should  never  be 
disturbed,  as  the  roots  are  very  near  the  surface.  After 
flowering,  the  young  seed-vessels  should  be  removed. 
The  Rhododendrons  are  easily  transplanted  either  in 
spring  or  in  fall,  especially  if  they  grow  in  peat  or  turfy 
loam,  and  a  good  ball  of  earth  can  be  preserved  in  mov- 
ing. They  should  be  planted  firmly,  especially  in 
porous,  peaty  soil,  and  thoroughly  watered  after  plant- 
ing. If  they  are  carefully  haiuUed  they  are  not  much 
affected  by  transplanting,  and  tender  kinds  may  be  dug 
in  fall,  heeled-in  in  a  frost-proof  pit,  and  planted  out 
again  in  spring.  Potted  and  well-budded  plants  trans- 
ferred in  -January  into  a  temperature  not  exceeding  60° 
will  di-velopin  about  six  to  eightweeks  into  very  attrac- 
tive and  showy  specimens  for  decoration. 

ffardy  Varieties. -ThatoWow-m'^x-.iriiUr^  have  proved 
hardy  in  the  vicinity  of  Bost.ai  an. 1  may  l.r  ncommended 
for  planting  in  similar  cliniatcs  ami  {■>v  .-xperimental 
trial  farther  north.  They  are  mostly  hyl.rids  of  B.  Ca- 
tawbiense  with  iJ.  maximum,  Poiiticiim,  Caucasicum 
and  with  some  infusion  of  B.  arboreum  and  perhaps  a 
few  other  species.  As  in  most  of  them  the  parentage  of 
B.  Catawbiense  is  the  most  predominant,  they  are  all 
usually  called  "Catawbifense  Hybrids."  Choice  kinds 
are:  Album  elegans,  blush,  changing  to  white;  Album 
grandiflonim,  blush,  changing  to  white:  fls.  larger,  less 
spotted;  Alexander  Dancer,  bright  rose,  paler  in  center; 
Atrosanguineum  rich  blood-red-  August  Van  Geert, 
bright  carmine  spotted  daik  purple  Bacchwi  crimson 
large  fls  JSjcoior  purplish pmk  spotted  Blandianum 
rosy  crimson  Caiactacus  deep  crimson  Charles  Bag 
ley,  cherrj  led  thin  I  f  Dultn^  dark  red  spotted 
brown  in  I  il  i  t  iiilm  i  1  ones  tcerulescenb 
pale  111  I  I        !    tt    1  jellow   dwarf  and 

free  bk    i  /  i mine  spotted  greenish 

yellow     P  I  I  1  1         1      1   I  ink    thanging 

to  almo  t   \\1  It      1  It       y  1  hi  1 

crisped  ed^e      txrelleiit  II  tl   ^\    nng 

F.  L     \m        white    lent    i  (     imt  iim 

bright  rose    lir(_,e     lu  tei       '  I    ii   i     c 

Hannibal  ro  j  carmine  JI  /  II  s  i  i  I  ciimson 
large  clusters     ff    H   Hunn  atll    nth  crimson    Jolm 

Wateter  dark  crimson  J  D  Godman  carmine  dis 
tinctly  spotted  Aettledtum  rich  crimson  K%ng  of 
Puiples  purple  spotted  dark  brown  Tjady  Armstrong 
rose  red  p^ler  in  center  distinctly  spotted  Lady  Gray 
Egetton  delicate  lilic  spotted  greenish  brown  Mrs 
C.S  Suiqent  similar  to  Everestianum  but  pink  Mrs 
i/i7nc)-,  rich  crimson;  OWPo)-^ plum-color;  Purpurewm 
crispum,  lilac-purple,  spotted  greenish  ;  Purpiireum 
grandiflorum,  purple,  large  clusters;  Boseum  elegans, 
rosy  lilac,  dwarf;  Seflon,  deep  maroon,  large  clusters; 

Wellesianum,  blush,  changing  to  white. 

Greenhouse  Culture.  — The  most  successful  way,  espe- 
cially with  the  taller-growing  species,  like  B.  arboreum , 

Griffithianum,  barbatum  and  Falconeri,  is  to  plant 
them  out  in  a  porous  peaty  soil  provided  with  good 
drainage.  If  grown  in  pots  a  sandy  compost  of  leaf-soil 
and  peat,  with  an  addition  of  some  fibrous  loam,  will 
suit  them.  The  pots,  which  should  never  be  too  large, 
must  be  well  drained  and  the  plants  freely  watered  dur- 
ing the  summer,  while  during  the  winter  water  must 
be  carefully  applied.    The  Himalayan  species  and  their 

hybrids  will  do  well  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  where  the 
temperature  is  kept  a  few  degrees  above  freezing  point 
during  the  winter.    The  Javanese  species  and  hybrids, 
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however,  on  account  of  their  continual  growing  and 
blooming,  require  a  warmer  greenhouse  and  must  have 
a  minimum  temperature  of  50"  during  the  winter.  They 
like  a  moist  atmosphere  and  should  be  freely  syringed 
in  warm  weather.  In  potting  them,  their  epiphytal  habit 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  the  soil  should  consist  mainly 
of  good  fibrous  peat  broken  into  pieces,  with  a  liberal 
addition  of  sand  and  broken  charcoal.  The  soil  should 
never  be  allowed  to  become  dry.  They  are  readily 
propagated  by  cuttings  ^Mtll  Ij.ittmii  heat  in  the  warm 
propagating  house.  'I'Ih  I  i  -i  ■  l.ii  "I  "i'  mlrons  are 
especially  valuable  f"i  '  -  during 

the  winter  and  the  I '  o-s.     A 

large  immbt-r  of  l.iMUiii  I     i  i-r<l;the 

foll.,«i,  J  ,n.     ;    -1,1  i"  11/        ,,minie- 

W.nn  I  Ut.  37, 

p.  12 ■  '  l.rilliant 

oraug.    -..111.  i.i''   '  •'     .'"'     , A',  \ .  niiili. Ill-red  ; 

Duchess  (If  Eihiihiinil,,  s,-arlet  with  orange-crimson.  F. 
11.1874:115;  i'os,  scarlet-carmine.  G.C.  III.  19:327;  JEx- 
quisite,  large  light  fawn-yellow  fls.  Gn.  56:1232;  Fa- 
vorite, satiny  rose;  Jasminiflorum  carminatxim,  deep 
carmine.  Gn.  41:852;  Little  Beauty,  fls.  small,  but 
bright  carmine-scarlet.  Gn.  50:1241  ;  Lord  Wolseley, 
bright  orange-yellow,  tinted  with  rose  at  the  margins; 
Maiden's  Blush.  Wnsh  with  yellowish  eye.  Gn.  16:204; 
Prinee.iti  Al.xaiiilria.  white,  faintly  blushed;  Princess 
Freihi-f':.  V.  ll..\v.  faintly  edged  rose;  Princess  Boy al, 
pink;  /,■-...;  .1/-.-,,.  hright  pink.  Gn.  42:871;  Taylori, 
bright  |.ink  «nli  white  tube.     F.M.    1877:242;    Trium- 

Propagation. -All  Rhododendrons  are  easily  prop,  by 
seeds,  which  are  very  small  and  are  sown  in  spring  in 
pans  or  boxes  well  drained  and  filled  with  sandy  peat. 
Pots  should  be  well  watered  previous  to  sowing.  The 
seeds  should  be  covered  only  a  very  little  with  fine  sand 
or  finely  cut  sphagnum,  or  merely  pressed  in  and  not 
covered  at  all.  To  prevent  drying  a  glass  plate  may  be 
placed  over  the  pan  or  some  moss  spread  over  the  sur- 
face; this,  however,  must  be  taken  off  as  soon  as  the 
seeds  begin  to  germinate.  The  seeds  also  germinate 
very  readily  if  sown  in  fresh  sphagnum,  but  in  this 
case  they  must  be  pricked  off  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
handled  In  any  case  it  is  of  advantage  to  prick  off  the 
young  seedlings  as  soon  as  possible  but  if  they  are  not 
sown  too  thickly  they  may  remain  in  the   seed  boxes 


/''m^'-- 


2104    A  eood  plant  of  Garden  Rhododendron  in  bloom. 

until  the  following  spring.  The  seedlings  of  hardy  Rho- 
dodendrons should  be  placed  in  coolframes  and  grad- 
ually hardened  off ;  those  of  greenhouse  species  re- 
main under  glass. 

Rhododendrons  are  also  sometimes  increased  under 
glass  by  cuttings  of  half -ripe  wood  taken  with  a  heel. 
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and  if  gentle  bottom  heat  can  be  given  after  callusing 
it  will  be  of  advantage.  Tliey  root,  however,  but  slowly, 
except  those  of  the  Javanese  kinds,  which  are  mostly 
propagated  in   this  way,  since  they  grow  very  readily 


ittings. 


Layering  is  sometimes  practiced,  especially  with  the 
dwarf  and  small-leaved  species,  but  the  layers  usually 
cannot  be  separated  until  the  second  year. 

For  the  propagation  of  the  numerous  varieties  and 
hybrids  of  hardy  and  half-hardy  Rhododendrons  graft- 


2105.  Azalea  Sinensis,  to 


With  Rhododendron. 


ing  is  most  extensively  employed.  Bhododendron 
Cafatubiense  or  seedlings  of  any  of  its  hardy  hybrids 
may  be  used  as  stock;  Ji.  maximum  is  also  probably 
as  good.  In  English  and  Belgian  nurseries  B.  Ponti- 
cum,  which  is  inferior  in  hardiness,  is  mostly  employed 
as  a  stock,  but  this  often  proves  fatal  if  the  grafted 
plants  are  transferred  to  colder  climates.  J?,  arboreum 
may  be  used  for  strong-growing  varieties  intended  for 
cultivation  in  the  greenhouse  or  south.  Veneer-  or 
side-grafting  is  mostly  practiced,  and  sometimes  elett- 
and  saddle-grafting  (see  U.C.  111.24:425).  The  leaves 
should  be  n-iiiuvi-d  dulv  partly  and  the  stock  not  headed 
back  until  tli.'  r-llowiiiV'  year.  The  grafting  is  usually 
done  laTr  in  suiiiimr  or  early  in  spring  in  the  green- 
house im  |ic.tti-,l  si.irl;  without  using  grafting  wax,  and 
the  gr;ifit  il  pl.iiii  ^  k.|.r  close  and  shaded  until  the  union 
has  been  r,,i,i|,l,  I,  ,1.  If  large  quantities  are  to  be  han- 
dled tilt'  |i1:mi1-  :iii'  sometimes  not  potted,  but  taken 
with  ii  Millie  Mill,  li.ill  of  earth,  packed  close  together  and 
covered  with  iiiu.s.s.  Covering  with  moss  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  moist  is  also  of  much  advantage  if  the 
plants  are  potted.    See  Figs.  2107,  2108. 

Distribution  of  Species.  —  About  200  species  are 
known,  distributed  through  the  colder  and  temperate 
regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere;  in  tropical  Asia 
they  occur  in  the  mountains  and  extend  as  far  south  as 
New  Guinea  and  Australia,  the  greatest  segregation 
being  in  the  Himalayas  and  E.  Asia;  several  species 
closely  allied  to  those  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago  are 
found  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  are  not  yet  intro- 
duced; 7  species  occur  in  N.  America.  The  species,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  evergreen. 

Generic  Description.  — Lys.  lepidote,  sometimes  lepi- 
dote  and  pilose,  or  quite  glabrous  or  tomentose  beneath : 
fls.  pedicelled,  in  terminal  umbel-like  racemes,  rarely 
lateral  in  1-  to  few-fld.  clusters ;  calyx  5-parted,  often  very 
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small;  corolla  rotate-campanulate  to  funnel-shaped  or 
sometimes  tubular,  with  5-10-lobed  limb;  stamens  5-20, 
usually  10:  ovary  glabrous,  glandular,  tomentose  or  lepi- 
dote, 5-10-loculed :  capsule  separating  into  5  valves  con- 
taining numerous  minute  seeds.  The  Rhododendrons 
possess  but  few  economic  properties.  The  hardy  close- 
grained  wood  of  the  arborescent  species  is  used  for 
fuel;  also  for  construction  and  for  turuery  work;  .the 
leaves  of  some  species  are  sometimes  used  medicinally; 
those  of  jH.  arboreum  are  believed  to  be  poisonous  to 
cattle.  The  flowers  of  various  species  are  sometimes 
made  into  a  subacid  jelly.  Some  authors  unite  Azalea 
with  Rhododendron,  but  the  two  groups  are  very  dis- 
rticulturally,  however  closely  they  may  be  allied 


tween  the  two  groups. 

Hybrid  Wwdodendrons.  —Jilany  hybrids  have  been 
raised  and  they  are  now  more  extensively  cultivated 
than  the  original  species.  The  lirst  hybrid  was  prob- 
a'bly  the  one  raised  from  B.  Pontirum,  fertilized  by  a 
hardy  Azalea,  probably  A.  iiudifinra  ;  it  originated 
about  1800,  in  the  nursery  of  Jlr.  Tiiompson,  at  Mile- 
end,  near  London,  and  was  lirst  (icscrtin  .1  and  figured 
as  B.  Ponticum,  var.  deriilimiii  lAnclnws,  Bot.  Rep. 
6:379).  Many  hybrids  of  siiiiilaroriuin  were  afterwards 
raised.  The  first  hybrid  between  true  Rhododendrons 
was  probably  a  cross  between  B.  Catawbiense  and  B. 
Ponticum,  but  it  seems  not  to  have  attracted  much  at- 
tention. It  was  by  hybridizing  the  product  of  this  cross 
with  the  Himalayan  B.  arboreum  introduced  about  1820 
that  the  first  plant  was  raised  which  became  the  fore- 
runner of  a  countless  number  of  beautiful  hybrids. 
Prom  the  appearance  of  this  cross  obtained  about  1826, 
at  Highclere,  in  England,  and  therefore  called  B.  Alta 
clarense,  the  era  of  Rhododendron  hybrids  is  to  be  dated. 
Figs.  2104  and  2106  are  common  hybrid  forms.  A  sec- 
ond era  in  the  history  of  the  Rhododendron  maybe  dated 
from  the  introduction  of  a  large  number  of  the  beau- 
tiful Sikkim  Rhododendrons  about  1850  and  of  the 
Javanese  species  shortly  afterwards.  A  third  era  will 
perhaps  be  traced  from  the  recent  introduction  of  the 
Yunnan  Rhododendrons.  Alfred  Rehder. 

Hardy  Rhododendrons.  — Rhododendrons,  in  this  ar- 
ticle, mean  the  evergreen  sorts,  more  particularly  if. 
maximum  and  the  hybrid  varieties  of  J?.  Catawbie-nse; 
in  the  main,  however,  the  directions  for  the  various  oper- 
ations apply  to  the  Azalea  group  and  to  many  other 
members  of  the  heath  family. 

Propagation. — Rhododendrons  are  increased  by  seeds, 
layers  and  grafts,  and  occasionally  by  cuttings.  Seeds 
should  be  sown  under  glass,  between  January  1  and 
March  15,  in  soil  one-half  peat,  one-half  fmre  fine  sand, 
with  good  drainage.  The  seeds  are  small  and  require 
no  covering,  the  usual  watering  after  sowing  being  quite 
sufficient.  A  thin  laj  er  nf  sjih.iiinum  over  the  surface  of 
the  seed  [tin  i-  „  I  i  '  '  '  '  In. in  the  sun  and  keeps 
the  soil  ■  I  .  lemoved  when  ger- 
mination I  -  Ih  sown  on  growing 
spli.ii;nni]  i  i  i  p  ic11\  spread  above 
llii           '                       I    111  1^ 1  .  \.  II   siiifaee  being 


to  damp  off  and  should  be  iirioked-ott  into  fre.sh  .soil  as 
soon  as  they  are  big  enough  to  handle;  wooden  pincers, 
made  from  a  barrel  hoop,  are  handy  for  this  work.  They 
are  slow  growers  and  must  be  tended  carefully.  Keep 
under  glass,  well  shaded  until  the  weather  is  settled. 
Frames  with  lath  screens  make  good  summer  quarters. 
Winter  in  pits  and  plant  out  in  frames  in  peaty  soil  when 
large  enough.  Never  let  them  suffer  from  dryness.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  seed  of  B.  maximum  might 
be  planted  on  living  moss  under  high -branched  frees  in 
swamps  where  the  water  does  not  collect  in  winter.  See 
Jackson  Dawson,  on  the  "Propagation  of  Trees  and 
Shrubs  from  Seeds,"  Trans.  Mass.  Hort.  Soc,  1885,  part 
1,  p.  145. 

Layers  probably  make  the  best  plants,  and  in  the 
best  English  nurseries  layering  is  the  common  method 
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of  propagation.  With  us  laj-ering  in  spring  is  prefer- 
able, but  abroad  it  is  practiced  in  both  spring  and  au- 
tumn. It  is  a  slow  process,  but  desirable  for  the  hardy 
hybrids  of  B.  Catawbiense.  Roots  form  on  wood  of 
almost  any  age;  when  removed  the  layers  should  be 
treated  as  rooted  cuttings  and  carefully  grown  in  well- 
prepared  soil  where  water  and  shade  are  easily  fur- 
nished. See  Layering.  See,  also,  O.F.  6:63  (1893)  for 
an  interesting  account  of  layering  large  plants  by  bury- 
ing them  to  the  top. 

Grafting  is  the  common  method  of  propagation,  and 
is  employed  almost  universally  in  continental  nurseries. 
M.  Ponticum  is  the  usual  stock,  a  free  grower  and 
readily  obtained  from  seeds.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  use  B.  maximum  in  American  nurseries,  because  of 
the  tenderness  of  B.  Poiitienm,  Imt  no  great  progress 
has  been  made.  It  is  asserted  that  the  rate  of  growth  is 
somewhat  slower  than  that  of  the  hybrids;  this  seems 
hardly  possible,  and  it  i 
periments  will  be  made, 
lished  in  pots  in  spring  and  grafted  under  glass  in 
autumn  and  early  winter,  using  the  veneer-graft  (see 
Graftage,  p.  661,  Vol.  II).  Graft  as  near  the  root  as 
possible  and  plant  the  worked  parts  below  the  surface 
whenplanting  in  the  nursery  or  permanently.  With  these 
precautions,  and  an  extra  covering  of  leaves  until  the 
plant  is  established  on  its  own  roots,  the  defect  of  ten- 
derness in  this  stock  can  be  overcome.  Nurse  carefully 
the  young  grafted  plants  in  frames  until  of  suflicient 
size  to  be  planted  in  the  nursery  rows.  Figs.  2107  and 
2108  illustrate  two  common  methods  of  grafting  Rho- 
dodendrons and  other  woody  plants.  The  details  of  the 
unions  are  shown  in  Fig.  2107,  and  the  completed  work 
in  Pig.  2108. 

Statements  are  made  that  cuttings  of  half  -  ripened 
wood  will  strike,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  this  will  ever 
prove  a  ])ractical  method  of  propagating  B.  maximum 
or  the  Catawbiense  hybrids:  it  might  be  worth  while  to 
experiment  with  wood  grown  under  glass,  particularly 
with  some  of  the  smaller-leaved  evergreen  kinds. 

Cultiration.  — The  point  upon  which  the  successful 
Americati  growers  of  Rhododendrons  now  insist  is  that 
the  water  supply  shall  be  sufficient.  See  H.  H.  Hun- 
newell,  in  G.  F.  3:201  (1890).  To  effect  this:  (1)  make 
the  soil  deep  and  fine,  using  materials  like  peat,  leaf- 
mold,  well-rotted  manure  and  yellow  loam,  all  of  which 
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natural  water  supply,  nor  so  near  buildings  that  the 
border  is  sheltered  from  rain  or  overdrained  by  cellar 
walls;  (5)  mulch  with  leaves  summer  and  winter,  pro- 
tect from  wind  and  sun  with  evergreen  boughs  in  win- 


2106.  A 


hybrid  form  of  Garden  Rhododendron. 


are  retentive  of  moisture;  (2)  plant  in  masses,  at  any 
rate  while  young,  so  that  they  may  protect  each  other 
and  prevent  evaporation;  (3)  give  the  bed  a  northern 
exposure  or  a  situation  where  the  force  of  the  midday 
Buu  is  broken;  (4)  do  not  plant  under  or  near  trees 
like  elm,  oak  or  maple  which  make  undue  inroads  on  the 


ter  and  in  summer  give  heavy  watering  whenever  the 
weather  is  excessively  hot  or  dry. 

Soil.  — The  bed  should  be  prepared  by  excavating  to 
the  desired  dimensions  and  at  least  three  feet  deep. 
The  poor  material  should  be  discarded,  but  the  good 
soil  can  be  replaced,  adiliug  enough  peat,  etc.  (see 
above)  to  make  good  that  which  was  rejected:  all 
should  be  thoroughly  and  carefully  mixed.  Peat,  al- 
though excellent,  is  not  necessary.  Yellow  loam  or 
hazel  loam,  if  not  too  sandy,  is  equally  good  and  is  im- 
proved by  additions  of  humus.  To  nearly  pure  peat  an 
admixture  of  sand  is  beneficial;  the  essential  point  is 
that  all  soils  for  these  plants  must  be  fine.  The  beds 
should  be  prepared  in  autumn  and  left  to  settle  all  win- 
ter, due  allowance  being  made  for  shrinking.  In  spring 
level  off  to  the  grade  of  the  adjacent  land  and  do  not 
leave  "rounded  up."  A  bed  higher  at  the  center  than  at 
the  sides  perhaps  makes  a  better  display  of  the  plants, 
but  it  is  more  likely  to  dry  up  and  does  not  catch  all 
the  water  possible  from  occasional  showers.  It  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  lime  soils  and  manures  containing 
lime,  e.g.,  wood  ashes  and  bone  meal,  are  injurious  to 
Rhododendrons;  in  limestone  regions  it  is  undoubtedly 
advisable  to  substitute,  for  the  natural  soil,  others 
which  are  free  from  this  objectionable  element. 

Planting.  — Pla,nt  in  spring  when  the  weather  is  set- 
tled and  the  March  winds  have  passed.  If  the  ball  of 
roots  is  dry,  soak  well  before  setting.  Plant 
closely,  so  that  the  tops  are  only  10-12  in. 
'  apart  and  pay  particular  attention  to  "facing" 
them,  i.  e.,  see  that  the  best  side  is  facing 
the  most  important  point  of  view  and  that  all 
are  faced  alike.  Grafted  plants  should,  if  pos- 
sible, have  the  worked  portion  below  the  sur- 
face. Do  not  plant  in  autumn.  Plants  grown 
on  the  premises  may  be  transplanted  in  favor- 
able weather  in  summer  if  great  care  is  taken 
to  prevent  the  roots  suffering  from  dryness.  In  plan- 
ning the  original  border  it  is  well  to  leave  room  for 
extension:  when  planted,  as  described  above,  the  beds 
can  be  enlarged  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  years,  or 
beds  made  from  the  old  stock.  Place  the  beds  so 
that  the  glare  of  the  midday  sun  is  screened  both  sum- 
•  and  winter,  and  avoid  situations  where  there  is 
any  interference,  owing  to  trees  or  buildings,  with  a 
naturally  good  condition  of  the  soil  in  respect  to  raois- 
If  permanent  protection  is  desired,  use  conifers, 
carticularly  the  hemlock,  in  preference  to  deciduous 
Good  positions  for  beds  may  be  found  along  the 
edges  of  ponds  and  streams,  and  in  reclaimed  meadows, 
with  their  cool  moist  soil,  but  keep  aloof  from  any 
ground  where  the  water  collects  in  summer  or  winter. 
Beds,  or  even  single  plants,  if  sizable,  may  be  intro- 
duced into  open  spaces  in  woodlands  if  the  precautions 
noted  above  are  observed  and  plenty  of  air  and  light  are 
obtainable.   It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  combine  Rhodo- 
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dendrons  and  many  deciduous  shrubs,  among  which  are 
the  Azaleas,  their  near  relatives.  A  background  of  darls 
green lifi-rs  s.-.uis  nl.i^t  ai.|iv"|'riate.  Mountain  Laur- 
els. I'fris  fl.'ninnni,:.  /..  „r.'t  I,,',  <  ;,  I.,  sl,„  ,  -.a, d  Daphne 
Chlenriiii,  an-  prM|iri'  r,iiii|ialiioiis,  l.ut  at  limes  these 
seeni  lii-tt.T  apart.  <  lur  native  lili.-s.  L.  sii pi  rblim  and 
L.  Ciiiiiiil<'iisf,  are  kmuiI  associates  and  thrive  under 
the  same  conditions. 

In  liot,  dry  weather  water  should  be  given,  not  daily 
in  driblets,  'as  lawns  are  sprinkled,  but  in  quantity, 
enough  at  one  time  to  soak  the  border  to  the  depth  of 
the  soil,  but  at  comparatively  infrequent  intervals,  once 
a  week  or  so.  The  bed  should  also  be  mulched  with 
leaves,  or  other  material,  to  prevent  evaporation;  grass 
clippings  are  serviceable,  but  should  not  be  used  in 
large  quantities  at  any  one  time  or  else  they  will  heat. 
Leaves  make  good  winter  protection,  which  should  be 
given  just  before  cold  weather, —here,  in  eastern  Massa- 
chusetts, between  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  Let  the 
bed  be  covered  to  the  depth  of  10-12  in.,  well  worked  in 
beneath  the  foliage  but  not  over  it.     In  spring  dig  as 
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much  as  possible  of  this  material  into  the  ground,  re- 
serving a  part  for  the  summer  mulch.  Shelter  the  tops 
with  evergreen  boughs,  the  butts  driven  into  the  earth  a 
foot  or  more  deep;  in  very  windy  positions  a  temporary 
board  fence  is  useful.  Neither  boughs  nor  fence  should 
be  removed  until  all  danger  from  high  winds  has  passed. 

Rhododendrons  require  no  pruning  unless  injured  or 
when  ill-grown  plants  must  be  made  shapely  ;  they 
break  easily  when  cut  back,  even  if  the  wood  be  aged. 
As  yet  no  insect  pest  or  fungous  disease  of  importance 
has  appeared. 

Varieties.— The  following  Hardy  Rhododendrons,  hy- 
brids of  B.  Catawbiense,  were  sent  to  the  Arnold  Arbor- 
etum in  1891  by  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  Knap  Hill  Nur- 
sery, Woking,  Surrey,  England.  Their  hardiness  has 
been  proved  by  a  ten  years'  test.  In  flower,  foliage  and 
growth  they  leave  nothing  to  be  desired:  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  them  too  great  praise.  For  additional  lists, 
see  Garden  and  Forest  as  quoted  above  and  in  other 
articles  in  the  same  journal.  The  brief  descriptions  are 
taken  from  Mr.  Waterer's  catalogue,  from  which  further 
details  can  be  obtained;  almost  all  these  varieties  origi- 
nated in  his  establishment. 

Album  elegans,  blush  changing  to  white,  one  of  the  best; 
Album  grandiflorum,  blush,  fine  truss;  Alex.  Dancer,  bright 
rose  ;  Atrosanguineum'y  intense  blood-red  ;  Bicolor;  Bluebell, 
blash  :    Caractacus,    purple  -  crimson  ;     Catawbiense    album, 
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B  M  Watson 
Rhododendro   s  near   Bo  ton      In     he      c  n   y  of 
Bos  on  the  e       e  many  no  ab  e    n    an  es  of     he  sue 
e    fu     use    of    Rhodo     n       n  g  ea  er    or    less 

quantity.  The  estate  of  the  late  Francis  B.  Hayes,  of 
Lexington,  Mass.,  and  that  of 
H.  H.  Hunnewell,  at  Wellesley, 
Mass.,  are  perhaps  as  notable 
examples  as  any,  although  other 
examples  could  be  cited  by  the 
score  of  fine  estates  in  which 
p  1  a  n  t  i  n  g  s  of  Rhododendrons 
have  been  prominent  features. 
The  success  that  has  attended 
these  plantings  has  been 
brought  about  very  largely 
through  most  expensive  experi- 
ment whereby  a  great  number 
of  named  varieties  have  been 
originally  imported  on  the  basis 
of  experiment  with  a  view  to 
proving  what  the  liar.lv  kinds 
might  I.e.  'I'lie  lixl.ri.ls  ,,f  Jfho- 
dodendynn  r.ila  ,rl„.  „.-:,■  and  iS. 
Ponticnm  are  the  prineipal  va- 
rieties that  have  been  planted, 
and  extensive  trials  with  their 
consequent  numerous  failures 
have  established  the  fact  that 
the  following  eighteen  varieties 
can  well  be  stated  to  be  the 
hardy  varieties  for  the  climatic 
conditions  peculiar  lo  this  vi- 
cinity: Album  elegans.  Album 
grandifloruni,  Atrosanguineum, 
Caractacus,  Charles  Bag  ley, 
Charles  Dickens,  Delicatis- 
3.  simura,    Everestianum,    Gigan- 

teum,  Hannibal,  H.  H.  Hunne- 
well,   James    Bateman,   Lady 
Armstrong,  Lee's  Purple,  Old  Port,  Purpureum,  Pur- 
pureum  grandiflorum,  Roseum  elegans. 

The  list  noted  above  constitutes  the  iron-clad  varie- 
ties for  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  The  expression  "iron- 
clad" does  not,  however,  indicate  that  these  varieties 
can  be  promiscuously  planted  without  proper  attention 
to  their  requirements.  That  Rhododendrons  do  suc- 
ceed under  conditions  of  comparatively  poor  soil  and 
exposure  is  not  an  indication  that  they  are  happy  under 
such  conditions.  Rhododendrons  must  have  the  proper 
conditions  of  soil,  exposure  and  moisture  in  order  to 
give  the  most  satisfactory  returns  in  growth  and  flower. 
Soil  conditions  do  not  necessarily  involve  an  extended 
outlay  in  preparation,  provided  the  original  soil  is  of  a 
good,  ordinary  composition  such  as  would  maintain 
common  garden  products  to  good  advantage,  but  it  is 
desirable  to  add  25  per  cent  of  well-rotted  leaf-mold, 
thus  providing  that  peculiar  humus  that  the  Rhododen- 
dron seems  best  to  thrive  in.  On  the  other  hand,  care 
must  be  taken  that  this  percentage  is  not  largely  in- 
creased, as  frequent  instances  arise  where  beds  have 
been  prepared  with  too  large  a  percentage  of  leaf-mold, 
with  the  result  that  where  the  beds  have  once  dried  out 
the  texture  of  the  soil  becomes  like  that  of  a  very  dry 
sponge.  When  the  soil  is  in  such  condition  it  is  impos- 
sible to  wet  it  down  artificially  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
The  exposure  need  not  necessarily  be  confined  to  shel- 
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tered  locations,  provided  soil  conditions  are  sufficiently 
favorable  to  maintain  a  vigorous  and  healthy  growth. 
Fertilizers  can  be  applied  to  Rhododendrons  to  increase 
the  after-growth,  although  it  is  not  desirable  that  they 
be  applied  directly  to  the  roots.  Stable  manure  should 
perhaps  never  be  worked  through  the  soil  until  it  has 
been  allowed  to  thoroughly  weather  by  being  first  ap- 
plied as  a  mulch  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Here, 
again,  it  is  essential  that  care  be  taken  in  working  in 
such  fertilizer  that  it  be  done  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  fine,  fibrous  roots  of  the  Rhododendron  which  are 
so  close  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  be  not  seriously  dis- 
turbed. It  is  perhaps  better  to  leave  the  fertilizer  as  a 
mulch  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  without  attempting 
to  work  it  generally  into  the  soil.  During  the  winter 
months  a  raking  of  leaves  should  be  worked  through 
the  beds  to  a  depth  of  six  inches  to  a  foot,  and  it  is 
better  that  the  gardener  be  not  over-particular  in  raking 
away  these  leaves  in  the  spring,  leaving  the  bare  sur- 
face of  the  ground  exposed,  with  the  consequent  injury 
to  the  surface  roots  of  the  Rhododendron  through 
drought  conditions.  Where  it  is  possible  to  provide  a 
somewhat  shaded  location  with  an  eastern  or  northern 
exposure  the  Rhododendron  will  succeed  better  than 
under  conditions  of  southern  or  western  exposure.  A 
southern  exposure  necessitates  careful  shading  of  the 
plants  throughout  the  winter  in  order  to  prevent 
injury  from  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  in  the  late 
winter  months  or  by  blasting  of  the  flower-buds  through 
too  early  growth  with  its  consequent  injury  from  late 
spring  frosts.  When  massed  against  a  background  of 
evergreens  the  Rhododendron  perhaps  shows  to  its  best 
advantage,  but  with  the  use  of  the  taller-growing  varie- 
ties they  make  tall,  showy  banks  of  Rhododendrons 
alone.  The  greatest  cause  for  disappointment  in  the 
use  of  the  imported  Rhododendron  occurs  through  lack 
of  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  varieties  and  also 
in  the  manner  of  propagation  of  these  varieties.  Rho- 
dodendrons grafted  on  Bhodmlenrlron  Ponticum,  a 
native  of  southern  Europe  and  Asia  Jlinor,  cannot  be 
depended  on  for  best  success,  as  no  matter  how  hardy 
the  top  of  the  plant  may  be,  unless  the  junctions  of  the 
graft  are  below  the  surface  of  the  soil  so  that  the  stalk 
itself  is  protected,  nothing  but  disappointment  can 
result,  since  the  roots  of  the  plant  are  killed  and  there 
is  nothing  from  which  the  top  can  draw  nourishment. 
So  far  as  possible  varieties  must  be  selected  that  are 
either  grown  from  layers  or  worked  on  some  perfectly 
hardy  stock,  such  as  Rhododendron  maximum  or  if. 
Catawhiense.  R.  Catawbiense  and  its  various  forms 
have  constituted  the  main  part  of  the  plants  that 
have  been  imported,  while  the  R.  maximum  has  until 
lately  lieen  practically  lost  sight  of,  though  the  fact 
remains  that  for  many  years  R.  maximum  has  con- 
tributed to  the  establishment  of  a  class  of  hardy 
forms  such  as  the  variety  Delicatissimum,  in  which 
one  finds  the  vigor  of  growth  and  size  of  foliage  indica- 
tive of  the  Maximum  parentage,  while  the  abundance  of 
bloom  and  color  can  be  traced  to  that  other  parent,  R. 
Catawbiense.  Some  other  varieties  are  in  commerce 
that  have  had  similar  hardy  parentage,  and  some  seed- 
lings are  known  in  this  country  which  combine  great 
merits  but  which  up  to  the  present  time  have  not  been 
offered  or  propagated  largely.  Among  these  could  be 
mentioned  the  variety  "James  Comley,"  a  seedling 
originated  by  James  Comley  on  the  estate  of  Francis  B. 
Hayes,  of  Lexington,  for  which  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society  awarded  a  silver  medal  in  1898. 
The  gre.at  objection  to  the  use  of  Hybrid  Rhododendrons 
has  been  their  cost  and  the  length  of  time  that  was 
necessary  to  wait  for  the  smaller  plants  to  make  satis- 
factory height  for  producing  landscape  effects.  Con- 
sequently, the  landscape  architects  of  recent  years  have 
sought  a  variety  of  Rhododendron  that  would  combine 
vigor  of  growth,  blooming  quality  and  perfect  hardi- 
ness. Experiments  made  with  collected  plants  of  R. 
maximum  taken  from  various  localities  have  proved 
that  this  plant  is  practical  for  such  purposes;  and  the 
outcome  of  such  experiments  has  been  that  such  large 
private  estates  as  those  of  William  Rockefeller,  W.  L. 
Elkins,  Mrs.  Eliot  F.  Shepard,  and  others,  have  very 
largely  been  stocked  with  collected  plants  of  R.  maxi- 
mum, supplied   in  car-load  lots  and  in  sizes  ranging 
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from  8-foot  bushy  specimens  down  to  small  plants  that 
could  be  grown  on  for  future  flower  and  foliage  effects. 
These  plants  are  taken  from  localities  where  the  plants 
are  growing  either  in  the  open  or  under  moderate  shade 
conditions  and  have  been  pruned  by  the  natural  process 
of  fire,  resulting  in  a  vigorous  growth  of  a  more  or  less 
bushy  and  compact  nature  and  growing  in  soil  of  suffi- 
cient richness  to  assure  their  digging  with  a  large 
amount  of  clinging  earth.  With  proper  care  in  trans- 
portation and  after-cultivation  the  results  show  a  sur- 
prisingly small  loss  of  plants.  Plants  collected  under 
these  ideal  conditions  give  entirely  satisfactory  results, 
but  so  far  as  these  conditions  of  careful  digging,  pack- 
ing, transportation  and  after-culture  are  violated,  the 
results  are  correspondingly  less  satisfactory. 

The  areas  from  which  the  plants  can  be  collected 
under  the  conditions  mentioned  above  are  very  re- 
stricted and  soon  become  exhausted  of  the  plants. 
There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  size  of  the  plants 
that  can  be  transplanted  with  success,  as  broad  masses 
12  feet  high  and  as  much  in  diameter  frequently  are 
moved  and  show  practically  no  set-back  in  the  trans- 
planting. J.  Woodward  Manning. 

INDEX. 

For  many  other  names,  see  supplementary  list, 

leruginosuin,  10.  fragrans,  5.  ovatum,  16. 

album,  3,  4,  6,  12,  Hammondi,  15.  Ponticam,  4. 

14  and  suppl.  hirsutum,  13.  praecox,  20. 

arbutifolium,  15.  jasminiflorum,  11.  punctatum,  14. 

arboreum,  6.  Keisbei,  17.  puniceus,  6. 

atrovirens,  19.  Kingianum,  6.  purpureum,  3. 

azaleoides,  5.  limbatum,  6.  Purshii,  3. 

Batemaui,  10.  maximum,  3,  5.  roseo-album,  7. 

brachycarpum,  8.  Metternichi,  9.  roseum,  3. 

CaUfornieum.  1.  viinus,  14.  sempervirens.  19V 

campanulatum,  10.  mucromilatmn,  18.  splendens,  7. 

Catawbiense,  2.  myrtifolium,  16  and  stramineum,  7. 

Caucasicum,  7.  suppl.  Wallichi,  10. 

cinnamomeum,  6.  Nilagiricum,  6.  Washingtouianum, 

Daburieum,  19.  odoratum,  5.  1. 

daphnoides,  15.  olewfolium,  15.  Wilsoni.  15. 

fermgineum,  12.  ovalifolium,  16.   •  Windsorii,  6. 
flavidum,  7. 

A.  Foliaffe  and  ovary  not  lepidoie: 
buds    with    many    imbricate 
scales.     Kurhododendron. 
B.  Lis.  glabrous  beneath  or  only 
pubescent  when  young. 
c.  Plants  with  coriaceous,  per- 
sistent Ivs. 

D.  Pedicels  glabrous 1.  Califomicum 

DD.  Pedice Is  pubescent  or 
glandular. 
E.  Under  side  of  Ivs. 
wliitish. 
F.  Calyx -lobes    much 

shorter  than  ovary.  2.  Catawbiense 
FF.  Calyx-lobes  about  as 

long  as  ovary 3.  maximum 

EE.  Under  side  of  Ivs.  pale 

green 4.  Ponticum 

cc.  Plants  with  Ivs.  rather  thin, 
falling  off  the  second 

spring,  S-Si4  in.  long 5.  azaleoides 

BB.  Lvs.   tomentose    or   pubescent 
beneath. 
c.  Young  brandies  and  ovary 
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h fight,  or  tree  becoming 

40  ft.:  plant  half -hardy. 

DD.  Shrub.  2-4  ft,  high,  rarely 

10  ft.  high:  plant  hardy. 

E.  Corolla  S-lobed,  spotted 

greenish. 

F.  Tlie  lvs.  acute  at  both 

ends 7.  Caucasicum 

FF.  The    lvs.    obtuse    at 

both  ends 8.  brachycarpum 

9.  Metternichi 
EE.  Corolla  S-7-lobed,  spot- 
ted pttrple. 
CC.  Young  branches, pedicels  and 

ovary  glabrous 10.  campanulatum 


11.  jaBminiflorum 
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A.  Foliage    lepidote    or    (jlnnrjulnr, 
rarely   more   than   3   in,    long: 
ovary  lepidote.  LepidorhoiJium. 
B.  Corolla  with   cylindric    '     ' 
thrice  as  long  as  lobes. 
BB.   Corolla  campanulate  or  funnel- 
form;   lohes  as  long  or  twice 
as  long  as  tube. 
C.  Lvs.  persistent;  corolla  lepi- 
dote outside. 
D.  Style  hardly  twice  as  long 
as  ovary f  shorter  than 
stamens:    lvs.   often 
.tJit/htJif  rrevulnte. 
E.   'I'll''  Irx.  ii-iiliiiiit  hairs.i2.  (errugrineum 

EE.     'I'/i.    Irx.  rilullr U.  llirSUtUm 


E.  Fls.  pink  or  whitr U.  punctatum 

15.  arbutifolium 
Hi.  myrtifolium 
EE.  Fls.  pah-  iirllnw 17.  Keiskei 

CO.    Xl'.^.y-.:.; ..'■■,■    :<.„n-i>.r^ 

./..'  .  ...  ,-.(  .  ,irlil 
in  ,.,.,  .,../  .'...,„  ;..,'.  r.tl  1-lld. 
bu.lj  ut  !h,  I  ndi  uf 
branches 18.  mucTonulatum 

19.  Dahuricum 

20.  praecox 

1.  Calif6niicum,  Hook.  Shrub,  8  ft.  liii.'h,  soniftimos 
to  20  ft.,  glabrous:  lvs.  oblong,  shortly  :n'uiiiiiiatf,  pak; 
green  beneath,  3-C  in.  long,  sometimes  immwcIc  d  licm-atli 
the  lis.:  clusters  many-fld. ;  calyx  niiiiutr  ;  lurolla 
broadly  campanulate,  with  oval  crisped  lubes,  rosy  pur- 
ple or  pink,  paler  towards  the  center,  spotted  yellow 
■within,  about  2  in.  across,  rich  carmine  in  bud;  sta- 
mens 10,  with  purple  anthers:  ovary  with  appressed 
silky  hairs.  May,  June.  Calif,  to  Ore.  B.M.  4863.- 
Var.  WashingtoniAnum,  Zabel  (B.  Washingtonianum 
and  probably  B.  Californicum,  var.  maximum,  Hort.), 
is  not  much  different,  but  has  yellow  anthers;  it  has 
proved  as  hardy  as  B.  Catatvbiense. 

2.  CatawbiSnse,  Pursh.  Figs.  2109,  2110.  Shrub,  6  ft. 
high,  rarely  20  ft. :  lvs.  rounded  at  base,  oval  to  oblong, 
usually  obtuse  and  mucronulate,  glaucous  beneath,  3-5 
in.  long:  clusters  many-fld.;  pedicels  rusty  pubescent: 
corolla  broadly  campanulate,  with  broad  roundish  lobes, 
lilac-purple,  about  I'A  in.  across  :  ovary  rusty  tomen- 
tose.  June.  Va.  to  Ga.,  in  the  mts.  B.M.  1671.  L.B.C. 
12:1176. -One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  native  shrubs, 
covering  extensive  tracts  of  land  in  the  southern  AUe- 
ghauies.    Hardy  as  far  north  as  New  England, 

3.  mixiinum,  Linn.  Great  Laurel.  Fig.  2111. 
Shrub   or  small  tree,  attaining  35  ft.:    lvs. 


mostly  aciitf 
lanceolate-ob 
nate,  whiti^l 


narrow-oblong    or 

in.  long:  clus- 
ters many-fhl. ;  |.i.ii<..i-  \i-cid:  calyx-lobes 
«val,  as  loiiK  a.-  ..\ar\  ;  ..it  ..I  la  campanulate, 
deeply  S-lobedwith  oval  lol>es,  usiially  rose- 
colored,  spotted  greenish  within,  about  IK 
in.  across:  ovary  glandular.  June,  July, 
N.  S.  and  Ont.  to  Ga.  B.M.  951.  Em.  2:435. 
Mn.  1:1  and  3,  p.  22.  D.  16. -This  is  one  of 
the  hardiest  species,  being  hardy  as  far 
north  as  Quebec  and  Ontario.  Three  vars. 
have  been  distinguished :  var.  Album,  Pursh 
(B.  Purshii,  Don),  with  white  fls.;  var. 
purpureum,  Pursh  (B.  purpiirenm,  Don), 
witli  purple  fls.,  and  var.  rdseum,  Pursh, 
with  pink  flowers.  This  species  and  the 
former  are  now  often  extensively  used  in 
park-planting  and  taken  by  the  car-loads 
^rom  the  woods.  If  proi)erly  handled  and 
taken  from  a  turfy  soil  with  a  sufScient  ball  of  earth 
a.round  the  roots,  they  are  usually  successfully  trans- 
planted. 

4.  Pbnticum,  Linn.  Shrub,  10  ft.  high:  lvs.  elliptic 
to  oblong,  acute,  pale  green  beneath,  3-5  in.  long:  clus- 
ters many-fld. ;  pedicels  longer  than  fls. :  calyx-lobes  as 
long  as  ovary,  the  lower  ones  half  as  long;  corolla  cam- 
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pauulate  with  oval  lobes,  purple,  spotted  brownish  with- 
in, about  2  in.  across:  ovary  glandular.  May,  June. 
Spain,  Portugal,  Asia  Minor.  B.M.  650.-This  species 
is  less  hardy  than  the  two  preceding  and  now  rarely 
found  in  cultivation  in  its  tvpical  form.  Var.  Album, 
Hort.,  has  white  flowers.  There  are  also  vars.  with  va- 
riegated and  one  with  purplish  leaves. 

5.  azaleoldes,  Desf.  (J?,  frdgrans,  Hort.  B.  odor&tum, 
Hort.).  Hybrid  between  B.  Ponticum  and  A2ulea  nu- 
diflora.  Shrub,  a  few  ft.  high:  lvs.  leathery  but  thin, 
elliptic  to  oblong,  acute  at  both  ends,  dark  green  above, 
paler  beneath,  sometimes  pubescent  when  young:  fls. 
funnelform-campanulatp,  pinkish  or  whitish,  fragrant, 
IV2-2  in.  across:  rvilvT -.vitli  filiate  lobes.  May,  June. 
•  ■.'  tiiaiiy  allied  forms  of  simi- 
n-ut  names.  The  name 
;  ,  id  as  a  generic  name  for 
:,ii._j.  :iii._l  Khodo'dendron. 


—  Of  garden  ori 
lar  origin  desc 
Azaleodendroii 
the  hybrids  bel 
6.  arbftreum, 
attaining  40  ft. : 


1.  Fig,  2112.  Large  shrub  or  tree, 
oblong  to  lanceolate,  acute,  rugose 
above,  distinctly  veined  and  whitish  or  ferrugineous- 
tomentose  beneath,  4-6  in.  long:  cluster.s  dense,  pedi- 
cels short:  calyx  minute;  corolla  campanulate,  blood- 
red,  pink  or  white,  usually  spotted,  1-1 K  in.  across: 
ovary  ferrugineous-woolly  or  mealy,  usually  7-9-celled. 
March-May.  Himalayas.  B.R.  11:890.  P.M.  1:101.- 
Var.  Album,  DC.  {B.  album,  Sweet,  not  Blume).  Fls. 
white,  spotted  purple:  lvs.  ferrugineous  beneath. 
S.B.F.G.  5:148.  Var.  oinnamdmeum,  Lindl.  Fls.  white, 
slightly  blushed,  darker  spotted  than  the  preceding: 
lvs.  cinnamon-brown  beneath.  B.R.  23:1982.  Var.  lim- 
bAtum,  Hook.  Fls.  with  rosy  limb  and  white  throat, 
blotched  purple  at  base:  lvs.  white  beneath.  B.M. 
5311.  Var.  Kingiinum,  Hook.  {B.  Kingieinum,  Watt.). 
Shrub:  lvs.  broader,  strongly  bullate,  very  dark:  fls. 
deep  scarlet;  filaments  rose-colored;  calyx  larger.  G.C. 
111.26:306.  Var.  Nilaglrioum,  Clarke.  Fls.  rose-colored 
to  deep  crimson,  spotted:  lvs.  ferrugineous  beneath. 
B.M.4381.  Gn.  36:710.  Var.  punlceum,  DC.  Fls.  purple 
or  scarlet:  lvs.  white  beneath.  Var.  Windsorii,  Voss 
{B.  Windsorii,  Nutt. ).  Fls.  deep  crimson-scarlet; 
calyx  with  elongated  lobes:  lvs.  white  beneath. 
B.M.  5008. 

7.  CaucAsicum,  Pall.    Dense  low  shrub,  2  ft.  high,  often 
with  procumbent  branches:  lvs.  oval-oblong  or  narrow- 


2109.   Flower-bud  of  Rhododendron  Catawbiense 
These  buds  are  full  formed  in  the  fall.    Unless  these  large  terminal  buds  i 
produced,  the  bush  will  not  bloom  the  following  spring. 


elliptic,  acute,  dark  green  above,  ferrugineous  tomen- 
tose  beneath,  2-4  in.  long:  clusters  7-10-fld. ;  pedicels 
short:  calyx  iiiinutr;  corolla  funnelform-cauipanulate, 
with  ciiiai -iiK.t.  KMiii.lr.l  lobes,  pink  to  yellowish  white, 
spotted  t;rci  iiisl.  wiihin,  \\i  in.  across.  June,  July. 
Caucasus.  B..^I.  IH.").  — A  dwarf,  quite  hardy  species; 
late-flowering.     Var.  fl4vidum,  Regel.     Fls.  straw-col- 
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ored,  spotted  greenish  within.  Gt.  10:560.  Var.  stiamfn- 
eum,  Hook.,  is  similar,  but  with  fulvous  spots.  B.M. 
3422.  Var.  roseo-Album,  Briot.  witli  blush  fls.,  changing 
to  white,  and  var.  spl6nden9,  Briot,  with  deep  pink  fls., 
are  said  to  bloom  very  early  and  may  be  hybrids.  R.H. 
18«8:311. 

8.  brachyc4rpum,  Don.  Shrub,  4  ft.  high,  sometimes 
10  ft.:  Ivs.  oval  to  oblong,  rounded  at  both  ends,  mu- 
eronulate  at  the  apex,  bright  green  above,  whitish  or 
ferrugineous-tomentulose  beneath,  2%-()  in.  long:  fls. 
in  dense  clusters,  short-pedicelled;  calyx-lobes  short; 
corolla  canipanulute,  creamy  white,  spotted  greenish 
within,  r,.-2  in.  acn.ss.    .June.     Japan.     G.F.  1:293.- 
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!).  Mfitterniclii,  Si.l,.  A:  Zuoc.  Shrub,  4  ft.  high:  Ivs. 
oblong  or  ol>l"ng  -  lanceolate,  narrowed  at  both  ends, 
acute  or  obtuse,  ferrugineous-tomentose  beneath,  3-6  in. 
long  :  clusters  S-lo-fld. ;  calyx  minute  ;  corolla  cam- 
panulate,  5-7-lobed,  rose-colored,  spotted  purple  within, 
lK-2  in.  across;  stamens  10-14.  May,  June.  Japan. 
S.Z.  1:9. -Like  the  preceding  hardy,  but  rare  In  cultiva- 
tion. 

10.  campanulatum,  Don.  Shrub,  attaining  16  ft. :  Ivs. 
elliptic  to  elliptic-oblong,  usually  rounded  at  both  ends, 
ferrugineous-tomentose  beneath.  :!-(!  in.  long:  clusters 
many-fld.;    pedicels   short:  calvx  -  1..1ms  shc.rt  ;    corolla 

campanulate,  pale  purple  or  pair   hl^ lahimst  white, 

with  few  purple  spots,  2  in.  aiTos--.  .luin..  Himalaya. 
B.M.  3759.  L. B.C.  20:1944.  S.1;.1M  I.  1 1.  :;  :241.  Gn.  48, 
p.  108.  — This  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  Himalayan 
species.  Var.  aerugindsum,  Nichols,  {li.  (rriiginosum 
Hook.  f. ).  Lvs.  with  verdigris-colored  tomentum  be 
neath.  Var.  Batemani,  Nichols.  {B.  Bdtemnni,  Hook.). 
Of  more  robust  habit  and  with  larger  flowers.  B.M. 
5387.  Var.  WAUioliii,  Hook.  Lvs.  with  lax,  often  cadu- 
cous tomentum,  and  with  densely  woolly  petioles:  co- 
rolla more  highly  colored.    B.M.  4928. 

11.  jasminiSldrum,  Hook.  Small  shrub:  lvs.  subver- 
ticillate,  obovate  to  oblong,  acute,  glabrous,  lepidote  be- 
neath, lH-3  in.  long:  cluster.s  many-fld.;  pedicels 
short:  calyx  minute;  corolla  almost  salver-shaped,  with 
the  tube  2  in.  long  and  spreading  limb,  fragrant,  white. 
blushed  outside  below  the  limb,  the  aiiThfts  f..riiiiim^  a 
red  eye;  stvle  shorter  than  stamens,  iiirlmlr,!.  \\  iiitn-. 
Java,  Malacca.  B.M.  4524.  I.H.  6:20:i.- A  .liM  m.  i  -|,(- 
cies,  very  unlike  other  Rhododendrons  ;  it  ri.|iuri/s  a 
warm  greenhouse. 

12.  ferrugineum,  Linn.  Shrub,  2  ft.  high,  glabrous: 
lvs.  elliptic  to  ohlong-lanceolate,  acute,  densely  lepidote 
beneath,  1-2  in.  long:  clusters  many-fld.:  calyx-lobes 
short;  corolla  funnelfonn  -  campanulate,  with  the  tube 
about  twice  as  long  as  limb,  pink  or  carmine,  about  }4 
in.  across.  June-Aug.  Mts.  of  middle  En.  L.B.C. 
1:65.  Gn.  29,  p.  3.58.  — Dwarf,  hardy  shrub,  handsome 
for  rockeries.  Var.  Album,  Sweet,  has  white  flowers. 
S.B.F.G.  11.  3:258. 

13.  hirsiitum,  Linn.  Shrub,  3  ft.  high,  with  hirsute 
branches:  lvs.  oval  to  oblong,  ciliate,  light  green  and 
glandular  -  lepidote  beneath,  %-l  in.  long:  clusters 
many-fld.;  cal5'x-Iohes  as  long  as  ovary;  corolla  similar 
to  that  of  tile  preceding.  lobes  shorter.  June,  July 
Alps.  L.B.C.  5:479.  B.M.  1853. -Much  like  the  preced- 
ing, Ijut  usually  thrives  better  in  cultivation  and  does 
not  dislike  limestone  soil. 

14.  punctSitum,  Andr.  (B.  minus,  Michx.).  Shrub,  6 
ft.  high,  with  slender  spreading  or  recurving  branches : 
lvs.  oval-  or  oval  -  lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends,  gla- 
brous above,  glandular -lepidote  beneath,  2-5  in.  long: 
clusti-rs  rather  few-fld. :  calyx  short ;  corolla  broadly 
fnnnrlform,  with  obovate  rounded  and  slightly  undu- 
late lobes,  usually  pale  rose  and  spotted  greenish  with- 
in, about  1  in.  across.  June-Aug.  N.  C  to  Ga.  B.M. 
2285.  B.R.  1:37.  Hardy.-Var.  41bum,  Hort.   Fls.  white. 

15.  arbutifdlium,  Hort.  {B.  daphnoides,  Udmmondi, 
and  olea-fulhim,  Hort.  B.  ^Tllsoiii,  Hort..  not  Nutt.). 
A  hybrid  nf  /.',  f.  .-m:,; „^'in„  and  ,,»„<-l„ti<,n .  Dense 
shrub,    4     n       I        I  :  .   lli|.ti.-    to     rlliptii'  -lallrcolatc. 

acute  at  1>":      .  ■  .;  ;  m.  loni::   ti> 

otB.  fen-:,, I I,,,,    ;,u-.T.    Jiiiie. 


been  given  previously  to  another  hybrid  between  two 
Himalayan  species  and  should  not  be  used  for  this 
form. 

16.  myrtildlium,  Lodd.  (Jf.  ovalifblinm ,  Hort.  R. 
ovdtum,  Hort.,  not  Hook.).  Hybrid  between  B.puncta- 
turn  and  hirswtum,  much  like  the  preceding,  but  lvs. 
generally  smaller  and  broader,  less  densely  lepidote  be- 
neath, 1-2K  in.  long,  sometimes  sparingly  ciliate  when 
young:  fls.  longer  pedicelled  and  calyx-lobes  narrower 
and  longer.  June,  July.  L.B.C.  10:908. -Originated  in 
the  uur.^ery  of  Loddiges, 


I^F^ 


2110.  Rhododendron  Catawbiense  (X  ; 


17.  Keiskei,  Miq.  Low,  sometimes  procumbent  shrub:- 
lvs.  elliptic  to  lanceolate,  acute,  dull  green  above,  lepi- 
dote beneath,  lK-3  in.  long:  clusters  2-5-fld.;  calyx 
minute;  corolla  broadly  funnelform,  divided  to  the  mid- 
dle into  rounded  lobes,  pale  yellow,  1%  in.  across;  sta- 
mens much  exserted.  May.  Japan.— Hardiness  not  yet 
determined. 

18.  mucronnlitum,  Turcz.  {B.  Dalmricum,  var.  m«- 
cromildtum,  Maxim.).  Upright  shrub  attaining  6  ft.: 
lvs.  elliptic  to  oblong,  acute  at  both  ends,  slightly  crenu- 
late,  sparingly  lepidote  on  both  sidos.  briL-lit  green  above, 
pale  beneath:  fls.  3-6,  short-pedinlli.l ;  .-.n.lla  funnel- 
form,  almost  without  tube,  divid.  ,1  Im  iIm  mi. idle  into- 
oval  rounded  lobes,  rose-colored,  1-1' ,  in.  :h  im-^,  .March, 
April.  Dalmria,  N.  China,  Japan.  r..V.  ;i :(;.-,. -Hardy 
shrub  valuable  for  its  very  early  fls.  (it  is  the  earliest  of 
all  hardy  Rhododendrons),  and  for  its  handsome  scarlet 
fall  coloring. 

19.  Dahilricum,  Linn.  (Az&lea  Valiurica,  C.  Koch). 
Closely  allied  to  the  preceding  but  lvs.  smaller,  oval  to 
oval-oijlong,  obtuse  at  both  ends,  revolute  at  the  margin 
and  ferrugineous  beneath :  fls. 1-3.  March, April.  Siber., 
Dahur.,  Camschatka.  B.M.  17:636.  L.B.C.  7:605.  G.C. 
n.  17:295;  III.  12:701.— Var.  sempSrvlrens,  Sims  (var. 
airovirens,  Edw.).  Lvs.  dark  green,  almost  persistent: 
fls.violet-purple.  B.M.  1888.   B.R.  3:194.  L.B.C.  10:1584. 

20.  prtBCOX,  Carr.  Hybrid  between  B.  ciliiitum  and 
Daliiii  l-'n,' .  I,.  ■  -li  rub  with  i.irsistiiit.  elliptic  or  oval 
lvs..  ^1  ■  '  '  Ml- L'laliiMu^.  fi-irii;j:ineous-lepidote 
benign),  -i  :  i-:  .liisln-s  fi-w-Hd.:  calyx-lobes 
ovat.'.  ■  'i  ■,  ,  ;  I  liiiiiHllv  fiiiin.-lform,  pale  purple 
orlil.i'    I  M  loii,    \ir'!.    I  If  garden  origin. 

R.H.  l-i  -      :  '     -    '       -    7'  i      i::-':i5;  111.12:771. 

Lessli.-'i:'    'I'l'    ■!■    ;.r,  ••.  .!:i  •       i-.'     -  liiit  haudsomer. 
Hert-  !■  I  '  -j'-r  pale-lilac  fla. 

amltln    :-•    -    i  .  .  '      '-  ('.  11.  9:330. 

Greilt  nunilHT    .  I   i    ■■ :   LIm.|...| mi,.    ;,  i<.  i,,  !,.■  found 


Small  shrul.:     Ivs.  ■ilil.,u--l-,nr,.,il;,lf.  fcrniKinrnns-l.i.i.lote  be- 

If   gar.lcM 

lie.itli,  :!-4   in.  Innt';   lis.  rath.T  small,  fampanulatf,  .yellowish 

St  known 

white.     .Java.     B.JI.   WTli.      Tender.- A'.    Altm-lurense,   Lindl. 

■ever,  had 

Hybrid  of  R.  arboreum  with  R.  Citawbiense  X  Ponticum.   Fls. 
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Ivs  elliptic-oblong,  ferrugiaeous-lepidote  beneath,  1%  in.  long: 
fls  small,  funnelform,  yellowish  "white,  ^  in.  long ;  stamens  5, 
included  Himalayas.  B.M.  3947.  Almost  Eardy.— iJ.  arbores- 
cens  Torr  =  Azalea  arborescens.— iJ.  argenteum,  f .  Hook.  = 
K  g'rande.— iJ.  Ailcklandi,  Hook.  f.  =  E.  Griffithianum,  var. 
Auckland!.— iJ.  balsaminceflbrum,  Hort.  Hybrids  of  the  Java- 
nese group,  with  double  pink,  yellow  and  white  9s.  G.C.  II. 
18:230  and  III.  12:769.  Gt.  37,  p.  265.  The  name  has  also  been 
vised  for  a  double  form  of  Azalea  ludica,  see  A.  Indica,  var. 
rosiflora  — ie.  6ar6d(!(m,  Wall.  Tree,  attaimng  60  ft.:  Ivs.  with 
setose  petioles,  elliptic-oblanceolate,  glabrous  and  pale  beneath, 
5-7  in.  lone:  fls.  deep  red,  camp.innlate,  IVo  m.  across,  in  dense 
clusters.  Himal.  F.S.  5:469-473.  Var.  Smithii  Clarke.  Lvs. 
fernigineously  subtomentose  beneath  B.SI.  5120  -/J.  blcolor, 
Don  =  Azalea  nudillora.— ii.  Uandlordicemrum,  Hook.  Slen- 
der shrub,  8  ft.  high,  allied  to  E.  cinnabarinum:  lvs.  oblong- 
lanceolate,  fernigineous-lepidote  beneath,  2-3  in.  long:  fls. 
funnelform,  with  cylindric  tube,  brick-  or  orange-red,  yellow 
within,  2^  in.  long.  Himal.  B.M.  4930.  T.S.  11:1173.  I  H. 
3-112  B.H.  7,  p.  47.  G.C.  1856:548 and  1871:-J30.  Gn.  1.5:169  (.is 
E.  cinnabarinum).— Jf.  Bobthii,  Nutt.  Shrub,  6  ft.  high,  i.tfen 
■epiphytal:  lvs.  ovate-oblong,  or  oblong-lanceolate,  hnsvito 
above  when  young,  minutely  lepidote  liene.-ith,  4-5  in.  long:  Hs. 
in  dense  clusters,  campanulate,  yellow,  l!4  in.  across.  Himal. 
BM  7149  I  H.  5:174.— i^.  Brookeanum.  Low  shrub,  often 
epiphytal,' with  glabrous  purple  branches;  lvs.  oblong-lanceo- 
late, pale  beneath,  6-9  in.  long:  fls.  funnelform-campanulate, 
orange-  or  golden  yellow,  '  '  ' 
P.S.  5,  p.   47-        '   '"  ■"- 


liceum.  Torr.  \ 
Shrub,  3  ft.  liiL'i 
lepidote  bentii:  1 
white,  slightly-  i  , 
B.M.  5003.  F.S.  .'J 
6  ft.  high,  often  epip 
lepidote  beneath,  2- 
campanulate,  white 


r,,',  :Mlulri.-ea.-/i'.  calophyllum,  Mutt. 

I v:.te  or  elliptic,  glossy  above, 

'  :  lis.  4-5,  tubular-campanulate, 
I,  -reen,  3  in.  across.  Himal. 
;,  r  ,,„,//i(B«dTOm,  Hook.  f.  Shrub. 
il :  h  s.  elliptic-lanceolate,  ferrugineous- 
lung:  fls.  1-2,  short-pedicelled,  broadly 
slightly  tinged  rose,  IK  in.  across ;  sta- 
mens 16.  Himal.  B.M.  4932.— iJ.  campylocdrpum.  Hook.  f. 
Shrub,  6  ft.  high:  lvs.  elliptic,  obtuse,  mucronulate,  ghabrous 
and  glaucous  beneath,  2-3%in.  long:  fls.  several,  campanulate, 
yellow,  fragr,ant.  to  2K  in.  across.  Himal.  B.M.  4968.  Gn. 
54:1186.  G.C.  II.  21:833;  III.  11:501  .ind  12:699.-.R.  Canmlinse. 
Dipp.=Azalea  Canadensis,  described  on  p.  122,  Vol.  l.—K. 
Cavrbni.  Andrfi.  Hybrid  of  R.  lormosum  and  Veitchi.  Fls. 
white,  usually  slightly  tinged  rose,  fragrant,  3%  in.  across. 
R.H.  1885:60.- iJ.  Chimpionce,  Hook.=Azalea  Championfe, 
O.  Ktze.  It  seems  not  yet  introduced.  B.M.  4609.— 7e.  chrys- 
anthum.  P;ill.  Low  shrub,  2  ft.  high:  lvs.  eUiptic-oblong,  acute, 
1-2  ill.  I'liit:,  f.-irnt^iiieiais  ln-ni-ath:  fls.  few,  slender-pediceled, 
bro.n-ll'  <  miiMiiii' it'  ^-i  I'm  -  1'.  in.  across.  Siberia,  Kanis- 
ehiitki      M.iil         '      '  '     lli.ok,  f.    Small  shrub,  3-4  ft.: 

lvs   ii  I  '  M\e,  ciliate,  p.ale  and  lepidote 

bent  II  I  Mipanulate,  pale  purple,  IK  in. 


4048.    F.! 


■ilaciiliu.    Fr 


shortly  acuminate,  ciliate,  pjile  and  lepidote 
campanulate,  white.  2  in.  across.  Yunnan. 
cinnabarXinnn,  Hook,  f.  i^lender-lirauched 
to  elliptic-lanceolate,  lepidote  lieneath,  2-;i  i 
nodding,  tubular-campanulate,  mse-orange  i. 
long.  Himal.  Var.  pallidum,  Hook.  Lvs. 
fls.  pale  rose,  spotted  red  within.  B.M.  4 
Hook.  Lvs.  fermgin 


RHODODENDRON 

white,  blushed  and  spotted  carmine.  B.M.  4478.— JJ.  ciirinum, 
Hassk.  Small  shnib:  lvs.  elliptic-oblong,  obtuse,  lepidote  and 
pale  beneath,  lK-2in.  long:  fls.  several,  nodding,  campanulate, 
pale  yellow,  ^  in.  long,  fragrant.    Java.    B.M.  4797.  Tender. — 


hybrid  of  K.  Oaucasicum,  which  is  a  dwarf  and  hardy  shrub, 
much  used  in  Germany  as  a  stock  for  grafting  hardy  varieties. 
R.  Dalhousice,  Hook.  f.  Straggling  shrub,  attaining  8  ft.,  often 
epiphytal:  lvs.  elliptic,  msty-lepidote  beneath,  4-5  in.  long: 
fls.  3-5,  campanulate,  yellow,  changing  to  white,  fragrant, 
4K in.  across.  Himal.  B.M.  4718.  Gn.  28:511.  F.S.  5:466-68. 
Gn.  48,  p.  108.  Remarkable  for  the  large,  lUy-like  fragrant  fls. 
A  double-fld.  variety  is  figured  in  Gn.  13,  p.  517.  R.  Dalhousiai 
hybridum  (B.M.  5322)  is  a  hybrid  with  R.  tormosum  and  E. 
D.alhousise  Victorianum  (F.S  •:"■  ■■ir,i;\  n  liybrid  with  E. 
Nuttallii.— iJ.  Daviesi,  Hort 
tusum,  with  tubular  Grant,''' 
confoundedVith  AzaleaDa\ 
Franch.  Shrub:  lvs.  oblong 
fls.  broadly  campanulate. 


Not  to  be 
B.  decorum. 
us  beneath: 


Thibet,  Yunnan.— ii.  Dclacayl,  Frauch.  Tree:  lvs. 
oblong-lanceolate,  rufous-tomentulose  beneath:  fls.  in  large, 
dense  heads,  deep  red,  broadly  campanulate,  1  in.  across. 
Yunnan.- iJ.  Edgeworthii,  Hook.  f.  Straggling  shrub,  often 
epiphytal:  lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  blackish  green  and  reticulate 
above,  ferrugineous-tomentose  below,  3-4  in.  long:  fls.  few, 
broadly  campanulate,  white,  tinged  rose,  with  broad,  waved 
lobes,  i%\n.  across.  Himal.  B.M.  4930..  F.S.  8:797-98.— iJ. 
exlmium,  Nutt.  =  E.  F.alconeri,  var.  eximiuin.-iJ.  Falconeri, 
Hook.  1  Shrub  or  tree,  .att.aining  30  ft.:  lvs.  elliptic  or  obo- 
vate,  rusty-tomentose  beneath,  8-10  in.  long:  fls.  many,  cam- 
panulate, 8-10-lobed,  white,  with  a  dark  purple  blotch  within, 
1-2  in.  across.  Himal.  B.M.  4934.  F.S.  5:477-80;  ll:1166-«7. 
Gt.  19:658.  Gn.48,p.l03;  49,p. 441.  G.C. III. 20:749.  Remarkable 
for  its  very  large  lvs.,  sometimes  to  iK  ft.  long.  Var.eximium, 
Hook.  Fls.  rose-colored  and  not  spotted.— /i'.  fastudsum,  var. 
flore  pleno,  Vanhoutte.  Hybrid  of  R.  Catawbiense  and  R.  Pon- 
ticum.  Fls.  lilac-purple,  semi-double.  F.S.  2:143.  Almost 
hardy.— iJ.  Fdrrerce,  Tate  =  Azalea  Farrera).— Ji.  fidmim.  Don 
=  A.  Pontiea.— iJ.  Fdrdii,  Hemsl.  Shrub:  lvs.  lanceolate, 
glabrous,  2-3  in.  long:  fls.  few,  pure  white,  l>^in.  across.  S. 
China.-ii'.  formosum,  W.all.  (R.  Gibsoni,  Pa.'ct.).  Slender 
shrub,  8  ft.  high:  lvs.  oblong-obov.ate,  ciliate,  pilose  above, 
ghiucous  and  lepidote  beneath,  l-2Kin.long;  fls.  few,  funnel- 
form-campanulate,  white,  tinged  pink,  1^.-"  ill  :M'r",i'j  Hima- 
laya Mts.  B.M.  4457.  P.M.  8:217.  G.C.  Ill  i;;il  I;.  Fors- 
(eriiinum,  Hort.  Hybrid  of  E.  Edgewni  I  n     Fls. 

Urge,  white.— JJ.  J'drtanci,  Lindl.  Shiul     :     '  ili  stout 

branches,    glabrous:     lvs.   oblong,   ri-  i  i math, 

5-7  in.  long:    fls.  many,   broadly  ciuni  it,  rosy 

lil.ac;    st,iinens  14.     B.M.  5596.    Ali '■       "hfns. 

Hook.  f.    Allied  to  R.  camp.anulatuiii.  !      ileep 

l)lood-red,  in  a  dense  he,ad.    Himal.    I'M  I    ^        . -'.' — i^. 

tfiisojii,  Pa.xt.  =R.  formosum.— JJ.  !//"' I Small 

shrub,  3  ft.  high:  lvs.  elliptic-oblon-,  li.!:-!  ,  ;;;:n  uiis  be- 
neath, 2^  in.  long:  fls.  5-8,  camp,anuliito.  r..si-c'olorc.l.  IK  in. 
across.  Him.al.  B.M.  4721.  F.S.  7:673.— 7i.  aroHrfc,  Wight  (R. 
Hook.  f.).  Tree,  to  40  ft.:  lvs.  oblong-obovate, 
glabrous,  white  beneath,  8-12  in.  Iniic;:  fit.  in  a  dense 
head,  c,anip,anul.ate.  5-8-lobed,  rosy  at  tivst.  .•li:i,iiL'iiit;  to  white, 
2-3  in.  across.  Him.al.  B.M.  50.54.  Cn  1-  ji'ii  Is  -  17:1-76. 
G.C. II.17:suppl.Junel0;  111.4:1.58  (sui;  I  I.   11.1888, 

p.197.     Var.  roseum.  Hook.   Fls.  ros.  >  11    i  i|-<-iJ. 

GrifftMidmon,  Wight.  Shrub,  8  ft.  lii-l  ulilong, 

palebeneath,  6-12  in.  long:  fls.  4-11,  bill,  wliite, 

fr.agr,aut,  3  in.  across  or  i H  ■         i       '■      Var. 

Aucklaiidi,  Hook.     Fls.  7  in  I      !  '        l'<i:303. 

E.H.  1855:81.    6.0.11.22:1;..;      II:.  l..r  its 

very  large  fls.— 7J.  fla7[)i<(.(,M.-,.,   .\ .   ,,.       11 1..    K    :irbo- 

reum  and  Griffithianum.  Fls.  lar-.  ,  l.lu-li  i:  II  1-:":  l-.-i,— i2. 
ifdrrisj'i,  Hort.  Hybrid  of  R.  ;irborouni  and  Tlionipsoni.  Fls. 
deep  crimson,  spotted  within.— 72.  Hbdgsoni,  Hook.  f.  Shrub 
or  small  tree,  attaining  20  ft.;  lvs.  narrowly  obovate-oblong, 
whitish  or  brownish  tomentose  beneath,  8-18  in.  long:  fls.  in  a 
dense  he.ad,  broadly  campanuhate,  p,ale  purple,  2  in.  across. 
Himal.  B.M.  5552.  R.H.  1855:421;  1866:191. -Ji'.  Hoc)*-frt,  Nutt. 
Shrub,  14  ft.  high:  lvs.  oblong-oviil,  glabrous,  glaucous  below 
and  sparingly  chaffy  on  the  veins;  fls.  campanul<ate,  deep  crim- 
son, l-l^<iin.  across;  calyx  cup-shaped.  Him.al.  B.M.  4926.— 
H  Tni!lrinn.  Sweet  =  Azalea  Indica.— i?.  irrordtum,  Franch. 
Slinili.  V,  v.r.il  l... -thigh,  glabrous:  lvs.  oblong  to  oblong-lanceo- 
I  |.  1  I  111,  3-4  in.  long:  fls.  ni:iny,  funnelform-cam- 
I  111'  II  li.iig.  white,  tinged  pink.  Vnnn.an.  B.M.  7361. 
;,  .1  I.::.  M..  Illume.  Large  shrub,  glnbrous:  lvs.  elliptic 
III  ..ii:..ii.;.  iiiiiir,  minutely  lepidote  bc-ni":ith.  3-0  in.  long:  fls. 
iHiinv,  luiinrlt'uriii,  orange-yellow  to  l.ii  i.  ri  .1  ::  in  ;u'ross. 
Wini.r.     M:,la,v:in   Archipel.    and     T.  i  :       I  '•      F.S. 


Gn, 


1:940. 


I.e.   II. 


B.M. 


Hook.    Hybrid  of  R.  arboreu 


Pall.  =  Azalea    Kami 
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shrub:  Ivs.  lanceolate, 
4-7  in.  long:  fls.  many,  ca: 
Hlmal.  Var.  latifoUum, 
late,  glanduliir  pubescent 
Kewcnse.  W.  Wats.  H.vb 
Fls.  large,  in  loose  IutmI 
42:88.5:    52:1139.    (i  I'     M 


acuminate,  glabrous,  pale  beneath, 
upaniUate,  bright" scarlet,  2  in.  across. 
Hook.  Lvs.  broader,  oblong  laneeo- 
beneath  when  young.  B.M.  5129.— J2. 
■i,l  of  E.  rniffitliiaimm  and  Hookeri, 


i.Schott  ic  Kotschy.not  Lodd.). 
ong-obovate,  obtuse,  mucronulate,  shining 
above, ferrugineous-lepidote  beneath, 5^-1  in.  long:  fls. few, tubu- 
lar-t'nnnelform,  with  the  tube  outside  pubescent,  inside  villous, 
carmine,  %  in.  long:  style  shorter  th.an  ovary.  July.  Carpathian 
Mts.  (in.  56,  p.  I.-.9.  Reiclienb.  Ic.  Plor.  Germ.  17:1157,  flgs.  2,  :i. 
—B.  lactmm,  Franeh.  Tree:  lvs.  cordate,  lelliptic-ovate  to- 
raeutulose  beneatli:  fls.  in  dense  heads,  broadly  campanul:i!<', 
6-lobed,  white,  1  in.  .across.  Yunnan.-iJ.  lanatiim.  Hook.  f. 
Shrub  or  small  tree:  lvs.  obovate  to  obovate-oblong,  with 
tawny  woolly  toinentum  beue.ath,  and  .also  .above  when  young, 
.  U-10,  broadly  campjinulate,  yellow,  spotted  red 


vithii 


.-/, 


Himal.     F.S.  7:684.     R.H.  1855:161, 
.  lancifdlium,  Moench  =  R.  ronticuni.— if. 

f .  =  R.  barbatum.-i?.  Tin /■■.,,„    Wnbl. 

!vs.  oviil  or  oblong,  (.l.iu-.     '  ,    '      i-i    I,,iil,': 
Mil]. anulate,  purple,  ^.  ;  .us 

.1-  N.  Amer.,  N.  Eu,,"n      ■  :'    ■:    ,:liii;. 


-sometimes  mauy,  slender-pedl- 
.lUow  or  dull  purple,  spotted 
usuiilly  8.  Him.al.  B.M.  4657. 
:-.  chloranthum.Hook.  (R.  salig- 


Ivs.  obovate. -A'.  l.;u-anlhinn,  Bunt;.-  =-  K.  n.sirKiriiiifoli;i.,  v:ir. 
alba.-/.'.  Iinc,n-if!.li„,„,  Si,-1.,  .t  Zu.-.^,  =  Az:il.'a  liuearifolia.— 
E.  LMM.  V,-il,-l,  Sir,,,],..-  sh,-ul..  allied  to  R.  M;ilayanum:  lvs. 
elliptic-, >Iil,M!i:  '!  i  ii-  ,  -ilver-shaped, -with  slender,  curved 
tube,  brit^lii  ^^       ',.    Borneo.    The  R.  Lobbianum, 

T.  Moor.'  il  i  i  i  :  ,iu-s  to  R.  Brookeanum.— ij.  ijis- 
coinhci,  W.  \\  .1  -  i  i,.  -I ..]  I.I  K.  Fortune!  and  Thomson!.  Fls. 
large,  ros,-  i,  .1  ,-  ■  ,  :,i,-iHi  — J2.  macrdnthu7n,  Don  =  Azalea 
Indica,  var.  ni;uTantha,— 7i.  macrocdrpos,  Griff.  =  R.  Dal- 
housije.— i?.  viacrosepahtm,  Maxim.  =  Azalea  macrosepala.— 
R.  Mdddeni,  Hook,  f .  Shrub,  to  8  f t. :  lvs.  elliptic-lanceolate, 
ferrugineous-lepidote  beneath,  4-7  in.  long:  fls.  3,  funnel- 
shaped,  white,  faintly  blushed,  to  4  in.  across;  stamens  18-20. 
Himal.  B.M.  4805.  F.S.  9:912.  R.H.  1855:301.  I.H.  4:140.  Gt. 
9:277  (as  E.  Jenkinsi).-fl.  Malaydmim,  Jack.  Small  shrub  or 
small  tree:  lvs.  eUiptic-lanceolate,  red-lirown-lepidote  benejith, 
3-4  in.  long:  fls.  few,  salver-shaped,  dull  scarlet,  %  in,  long. 
Winter.    M.al.icca,  J.ava.    B.M.  6045.— i«.  ifdnffiesi,  Hort.    Hy- 

d  R.  hybridum  album  elegans.   Fls. 

I.24:4!l;   III.  12:767.-7?.  modeshnn. 


of  R.  GrifHth 


Ho., 
yellov. 


-10, 


funnelform,    p;ilo    pink,    spotted    red   w 

ithin. 

1%  in.  .across. 

Himal.   B.M.  70S6.— /,'.  muUe,  Sieb.  &  Zu< 

■e  =  A; 

«Llea   .Sinensis. 

-R.  Moulmainense.    Hook.     Shnib:    Iv 

■s.  elli 

glabrous,  4-5  in.  long:   fls.  many,  white, : 

Eunnell 

form-c.ampanu- 

hvte,  lK-2  in.  across.    Himal.    B.M.  4904 

.-R.  „ 

,  iillimlor.  Mid. 

Small,  slender  shrub:  lvs.  whorled,  nar 

elliptic-lanceo- 

late,  2-3  in. long;  fls.  few,  tunnelform-ca 

mpanuh.te,  1  in.  long. 

yellow  or  dark  red.    Winter.    Sumatra. 

B.M. 

OTU'J.     Temler. 

The  red-fld.  form  is  distinguished  as  va 

isi,  Horf.    (in. 

m.  V.  e2.-R.  miirtifdlium,  Schott  &  Kot 

schy.  1 

not  Lodd.=  R. 

n",",'''.','t"n"'i""      '~~'  '''"'    "    "'  '   '  " 

b.  allied   to  R. 

i,ii„,'ntose  all 
lis.  broadly 
,.h  5  purple 
ll.iok.  Lvs. 
P.  M.  6827.— 

Fls.  rosy    .,i,,,..ii,       1;|,'     Jl  l-j,i-/,' 

.,"/«,    Torr.= 

Azalea  nu.lill",  ,      /,'    \:,'i„h,    r.,„,ih      v 
phytahor  t..,    ,"  „   ]„■},     hs  ,  ll„,t„- ,.1 

li,„l.. 

r,'n,-ul"e%Tle 

white,  tinged  yelluw  witlini,  fragrant,  t, >  ,l\\ 

large.  Him.al.  B.M.  .5140.  F.S.  13:1320-27  ■  ■  I  -  ,  ,' 
II.  20:49;  III.  12:436  (suppl.).— i?.  occid, ,  '  .  ■  .i 
occidentalis. — i?.  o6oi'«(uj;i.  Hook.  f.  =  1;  I  In 
vatum.-if.  obtiisum,  Pl.anch.=  Azalea  In. I,  ,  ,i  ,  I  ,,  ,  - 
B.  ovdttim,  Pliinch.  =  A-/.,alea  ovata.—R.  pin-nhdium .  .V.hims. 
Shrub,  3  ft.  high,  .allied  to  R.Lapponicum.  but  larger:  lvs.  not 
revolute  at  the  margin,  larger:  fls.  larger,  purple  or  white: 
style  much  longer  than  stamens.  Sibir.,  Kamsch.,  Japan.  Gt. 
'        "           "  ok.f.    Slendershrub.  4  ft.  high:  lvs. 


26:904 

elliptic    to    oblong,   acute,    ferrugi: 

1^-2  in.  long:  fls.  few,  broadly  campanulate,  wl 

across.    Himal.    F.S.  7:602.    G.C.  II.  17:429 - 

Maxim.  Allied  to  R.  brachycarpum.  but  lvs.  gl; 

green    beneath:    fls.  white,  spotted    purple    v 

Hardy.-if.  pulchcrrimmn.  Lindl.   Hybrid  of  R, 


/,•.  Pr: 


iilski 


Caucasicum.  Fls.  pink,  paler  in  center,  spotted.  B.R.  21:1820, 
—B.  racemdsum.  Franeh.  Small  upright  shrub:  lvs.  elliptic, 
glaucous  and  lepidote beneath.  /4-lHin.  long:  fls.  from  axillary 
buds,  crowded  toward  the  end  of  branches,  campanulate,  light 
pink,  "4-1  in.  across,  slightly  fragrant.  Yunnan.  B.M.  7301. 
Gn.  42:878.  G.C.  III.  12:63.— iS.  rHusum,  Bennett.  Shrub,  2  ft. 
high:  lvs.  obovate  to  obovate-oblong,  glabrous,  lepidote  be- 
neath, 2-2/^  in.  long:  fls.  6-9,  ttibular- funnel-shaped,  bright 
scarlet,  to  l^in.  long.  Java.  B.M.  4859.  F.S.  10:1044.  I.H. 
2:70.  Tender.  — iJ.  BhMora.  D.>n  =  Az:ilea  Canadensis.— JJ. 
rhdmhicum,  Miq.  =Aza!ra  rlr -,,':'■:,  /.*  Rt'dlissoni,  Past. 
Sm.aU  tree,  30  ft.  high.  alii..  I  i-  I.  :i "i,  and  probably  va- 
riety: lvs.  oblong,  wi-inkliil  i  miientose  beneath: 

fls.  in  a  dense  head,  c:,i,i|. i     l.|,iod-red.    Ceylon. 

P.F.G.1:7.    B.R. 20:2.5.      ;./,  .     I..My.    Hybrid  of  R.  ar- 

l"MT'„-n  riTjrl  Ti.-iiririi-,,-,,      1  ,   ,i, ,„.-,.. u.    R.H.  1868:190.— 

l:    l:'^:i<>    II. M.I         I,'   .,,..   .  ,111,1.  vur.  Roylei.— if.  i^Mssrfii- 

I     li.  1  i:      1     .1.  iiin  and  Catawbiense.    Fls. 

-  I  I  ,i  II  1  \>\.-R.  rnbiuinbsuin,  Franeh. 
l;i-hl  -111  Ml.  .Ill  iiu-ii  1\^  iiMil  1,,  oblong-lanceolate,' densely 
iL-iiu;^,,,.-.-,,.^  l^-i.,u,^Uj  l„-iie.iiti.  i:-3in.  long:  fls.  few.  broadly 
funnelform,  bright  rose-red,  1," -2  iu.  across.  Yunnan.  B.M.  7621. 
—R.  sallgtinm.  Hook.  =  R.  lepidotum,  var.  chloranthum. — R. 
scahriibUum,  Franeh.  Small  rigid  shrub,  hispid:  lvs.  oblong- 
lanceolate,  ciliate,  hispid  above,  pale  and  lepidote  beneath, 
2j-2-3^2  in.  long;  several  few-fld.  clusters  at  the  end  of  branches: 
fls.  broadly  campanul.ate,  blush,  \%  in.  across.  Yunnan.  B.M. 
7159.— i2.  Schlippenhachi,  Maxim.  =  Azalea  Schlippenbachi.— 
R.  semibarbdtnm,  Maxim.  =  Azalea  semibarbata.—i?.  serpyl- 
Ufblium,  Miq.  =  Azalea serpylIifolium.—i2.  Sesteridnum,  Hort. 
Hybrid  of  R.  Edgeworthi  and  formosum.  Fls.  large,  white.— 
R.  Shi't'hi'rdii,  Nutt.  .Shrub:  lvs.  oblong-lanceolate,  glabrous, 
pale  beiic:it]i,  3-4  in.  lung:  fls.  in  a  dense  head,  campanulate, 
deep  scarli't,  2  in.  :i,-ross.  Iliuuil.  B.M.  5125. -ij.  Shdsoni, 
Hort.  Hybri.l  of  R.  I.arbatum  and  Thomsoni,  Fls.  duU  red. 
Gn.  .57,  ].  ■'1,1  _;,'  Shiaise,  Sweet  =  Azalea  Sinensis.-iJ. 
.S'/„,/-.  Il      ■'       slinib  or  small  tree,  20  ft.  high:  lvs.  eUip- 

11,',,,  iii'-tomentose  beneath,  3-5  in. long:  fls. 

ill   11  '       ,  madly  funnelform,  rosy-lilac,    spotted 

wil ...11,    1.1.,,.     ,  i,ucasus.    Gt.  35:1226.    B.M.  7495.   R.H. 

l..^;);!::...,'.  ,,.,..  lii.  Uu.  id.  Hardy.-ie.  SmaAii,  Sweet.  Hybrid 
of  R.  arliori'uni  an,l  Ponticum.  Pis.  rosy  purple.  S.B.F.G.  II. 
1:50.— iJ.  Smithii,  Nutt.  =  R.  barbatum,  var.  Smithi.— i{.  Teys- 
mannii.Miq.  Closely  allied  to  R.  Javanicum:  lvs.  more  shining, 
not  lepidote  beneath:  fls.  somewhat  smaller,  pale  lemon-yellow. 
Sumatra,  3a.wa..—E.  Thdmsoni,  Hook.  f.  Shrub,  15  ft.  high; 
lvs.  obovate-oval,  glabrous,  glaucescent  beneath,  2-3  in.  long: 
fls.  6-8,  campanulate,  deep  blood-red,  2  in.  across;  calyx  large. 
Himal.  B.JI.  4997.  R.H.  1855:121.  F.S.  7:688-690.-ii;.  trirtS- 
rum,  Hook.  f.  Shrub,  6  ft.  high;  lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  glau- 
cous beneath  and  with  ferrugineous  scales,  2-3  in.  long:  fls. 
mostly  3,  slender-pedicelled.  broadly  campanulate,  greenish 
yellow,  2  in.  across.  Him.al.  F.S.  7:673.  G  C.  II.  18:45.  J.H. 
III.  30:193.— ij.  Tsehondskii,  Maxim.  =  Azalea  Tschonoskii.— 
R.  tuUmrum,  DO.  =  R.  Malayanum.— iJ.  Ungemi.  Trautv. 
Closely  allied  to  Smirnowi.  but  fls.  white:  calyx  with  longer, 
narrower  lobes.  July.  Caucasus.  Gt.  35:1226.— iJ.  Tdsevi. 
Gray  =  Azalea  Vascyi. -if.  FfiVc/iinnum,  Hook.  Shrub,  6  ft. 
high:  lvs.  obovate,  glaucous  beneath  and  with  scattered  fer- 
rugineous scales,  3-4  in.  long:  fls.  3-5,  broadly  funnelform,  with 
crisped  lobes,  pure  wliite,  5  in.  across.  Himal.  B.M.  4992.  F.S. 
14:1416.  A.F.  11:145.  Gn.  51,  p.  178.— iJ.  uenAsfttm,  Sweet.  Hy- 
brid of  R.  arboreum  and  Caucasicum.  Fls.  rich  pink.  S.B.F.G. 
U.3:2i5.—B.virgdtum,  Hook.  f.  Slender  shrub:  Ivs.  oblong- 
lanceolate,  glaucous  and  scaly  beneath:  fls.  1-2,  from  axillary 
buds  at  the  end  of  branches,  funnelform,  rose-colored,  iHin. 
across.  Himal.  B.M.  5060.  F.S.  14:1408.  Var.  album,  Hort. 
Fls.  white.  R.H.  1866;251.-7f.  viscdsum,  Torr.  =  Azalea  vls- 
cosa.-if.  mghti.  Hook.  f.  Shrub,  attaining  14  ft.:  lvs.  obo- 
vate-oblong. cinnamomeous-tomentose  beneath.  6-8  in.  long: 
fls.  many,  campanulate,  yellow,  spotted  reil  witliin,  2K  in. 
across.  Himal.  F.S.  8:792-93.-/i',  1  ,".,..,.'.  .-.v.  Ii  :,ii,-li.  Up- 
right shrub:  lvs.  elliptic-lanceol;,!,.,  .  i  '  ..%«■.  pale 
and  sparingly  lepidote  beneath.  2-:;  1  fimnel- 
form,  white,  spotted  blood-red,  2  in.  II.            ,                1.  M.7614. 


IlIDEK. 


EHODOLElA  (Greek,  rose  and  smooth;  alluding  to 
rose-like  fls.  and  .smooth  stem),  ffamamelidilceae.  A 
genus  of  2  species  of  small  tender  trees,  one  from  China 
and  the  other  from  Java  and  Sumatra.  Lvs.  evergreen, 
glabrous,  long-stalked:  fls.  about  5  together  in  a  com- 
pact head,  having  the  appearance  of  a  single  flower  sur- 
rounded by  bracts,  hermaphrodite;  petals  of  each  flower 
turned  toward  the  circumference  of  the  head ;  stamens 


Ch&mpioni,  Hook.  A  tender  tree:  lvs.  shining,  coria- 
ceous, usually  ovate,  4-5  in.  long  ;  petioles  lK-2  in. 
long:  fl. -heads  resembling  a  semi-double  Camellia,  IJ^ 
in.  across,  bright  pink,  each  head  surrounded  by  several 
rows  of  imbricate  bracts:  petals  15-20  to  each  fl.-head. 
China.    B.M.  4509.-Cult.  in  S.  Calif. 

F.  W.  Barclay. 
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BHODOM'f  BTUS  (Ureek,  rose-myrtle;  from  the  rose- 
colored  fls.  of  some  species  and  the  myrtle-like  foliage). 
MyrtAcece.  Five  species  of  tender  trees  or  shrubs,  one 
of  which  is  a  promising  fruit-plant  known  in  the  South 
as  Downy  Myrtle,  and  in  India  as  the  Hill  Gooseberry. 
This  is  a  handsome  evergreen  shrub  growing  6  ft.  or 
more  high  and  covered  with  broad,  glossy  Ivs.  of  great 
beauty.  The  pink,  5-petaled  fls.  are  borne  through  sev- 
eral weeks  in  greatest  abundance,  and  are  larger  than 
those  of  the  peach.  They  resemble  small  single  roses. 
The  fruits  are  as  big  as  cherries  and  taste  like  rasp- 


RHCEO 

France)  from  early  June  till  August.  A  striking  fea 
ture  of  the  plant  is  its  terminal,  panicled  iniiorescence. 
These  panicles  are  often  a  foot  high,  10  inches  wide  at 
the  base  and  contain  at  one  time  as  many  as  20  full- 
blown flowers  and  100  buds.  It  is  a  native  of  Teneriffe, 
and  has  been  introduced  into  southern  California  in  1901 . 

Rhodorhiza  is  a  group  of  about  7  species,  all  from  the 
Canary  Islands,  which  Bentham  and  Hooker  regard  as 
a  section  of  the  genus  Convolvulus.  The  Rhodorhizas 
differ  from  typical  Convolvulus  in  having  the  capsule 
by  abortion  usually  1-seeded,  and  rupturing  irregularly 
at  the  base  instead  of  dehiscing  by  4  valves.  They  are 
prostrate  or  climbing  herbs  or  erect  subshrubs,  some- 
times spinescent:  Ivs.  entire,  dentate,  undulate  or  lobed: 
corolla  broadly  or  narrowly  bell-shaped;  limb  5-angled 
or5-lobed:  ovary  2-loculed,  4-ovuled. 

flbrida,  Webb,  (perhaps  more  properly  Convdlvulus 
ftdridus,  hiun.).  Erect  subshrub:  Ivs.  persistent,  alter- 
nate, lanceolate,  stalked,  entire:  fls.  long-peduncled, 
funnel-shaped,  white,  sometimes  pinkish  white.    K.H. 


EHODOTHAMNITS  (fir 


thi  bn 


berries.  The  color  of  the  berries  is  dark  purple  and  the 
flesh  is  sweet  and  aromatic.  The  fruits  are  produced  in 
quantity  and  ripen  for  weeks,  beginning  in  late  summer. 
They  are  eaten  rawormade  intoj-im,  Tho  Downy  Myrtle 
is  recommended  as  a  fruit-plant  for  Florida  I'v  tin- Ameri- 
can Pomological  Society  and  it  is  I,,  in-  ti  i.  .1  m  S.  Calif. 
In  the  South  it  is  generally  known  as  M iirlus  I.Jinentosa. 
The  distinction  between  Rhodomyrtus  and  Myrtus  rests 
in  the  number  of  locules  of  the  ovary.  Myrtus  is  normally 
2-3-loculed,  with  many  ovules  in  each;  Rhodorayrtus  has 
1-3  locules  with  spurious  partitions,  making  the  ovary 
appear  2-6-loculed,  or  it  is  divided  into  numerous 
1-ovnled,  superposed  locules.  Myrtles  have  feather- 
veined  foliage;  the  Downy  Myrtle  has  3-nerved  Ivs.  The 
Downy  Myrtle  is  a  native  of  India,  Malaya  and  China; 
the  four  other  species  of  Rhodomyrtus  are  Australian 
and  not  in  cult.  Other  generic  characters:  Lvs.  oppo- 
site, 5-  or  3-nerved:  fls.  a.xillary;  calyx-lobes  persistent; 
petals  5,  rarely  4;  stamens  numerous,  free;  berry  glo- 
bose or  ovoid,  with  few  or  many  seeds. 

tomentdsa,  Wight  [Mfirtits  tnmnitnxa.  Ait.).  Downy 
Myrtle.  Branches  downy  aliovi  :  hs.  i  llijitic  or  obo- 
vate,  short -stalked,  hoary  bi-lnw  :  p. dun. Irs  shorter 
than  the  lvs.,  1-3-fld.:  berry  :;  r.ll,,!  :  s.c.ls  com- 
pressed, forming  2  rows  in  each  cell.    li.M.  230. 

E.  N.  Eeasoner  and  W.  M. 

KHODOEA.     See  Azalea  Canadensis. 

BHODOBHtZA  (Greek,  rose  root;  the  root  and  wood 
furnish  the  fragrant  powder  known  as  bois  de  rose]. 
ConvolvulAcece.  R.  florida  is  a  tender  subshrub,  6-9  ft. 
high,  which  bears  white  fls.  something  like  a  morning- 
glory.  The  blossoms  are  about  an  inch  across  and  last 
only  a  day,  but  a  succession  is  maintained  (in  southern 


shrub,  haidj  north,  hut  soniiwh  it  .l]||  nlit  i  ulti 
vate  It  thiives  best  m  1  ii\  |  i  us  soil 
of  const mt,  moderati  m  istui.  in  i  i  ntly 
shaded  situation,  and  is  best  suited  tor 
rockeries  Prop  by  seeds  or  layeis  also 
by  cuttings  of  ripened  wood  under  glass 
Monc>t\pR  genus,  dlhed  to  Kalniia,  but 
inthris  not  in  pouches  lvs  nlteruate 
spiMls  ,  li , If  as  long  as  eon. Ill  coiolla 
L.tite  d(.id\  5  lobed,  stamens  10  sli^'htlj 
l.in..',  1  til  lu  corolla  fr  a  5  telled,  niiuj 
si.c(kd  dehiscent  capsule 

Chamaecistus,  Reichb  (RliMlodt'mhon 
<  Ii.niKt,  istif.,-Lmn  Aih>,hi,d}i,n  Chtim 
u,,sf„s  n  Kuntze)  Dittuselj  hi  uithed 
sliiub  to  I  ft  hs  cuneate  olilong  acute, 
setoselj  cihate,  \-%  m  long  fls  on  slen 
der,  glandular-hirsute  pedicels  solitary, 
raiely  2  or  3  at  the  end  of  the  bnnchlets, 
light  purplish  pink,  to  1  m  across  May 
Alps  of  Eastern  Eu.  B.M.  488.  L.B.C. 
19:1962  Alfred  Rehdek. 

EHODOT'?POS  (Greek,  rhodon,  rose,  and,  ti/pos,  type; 
alluding  to  the  resemblance  of  the  flowers  to  those  of  a 
single  rose.).  Roscicece.  Ornamental  deciduous  shrub, 
with  opposite  serrate  lvs.  and  large  white  fls.  solitary 
at  the  end  of  branchlets,  followed  by  black  and  shining 
berry-like  drupes  persistent  during  the  winter.  A  hand- 
some and  distinct  shrub,  hardy  as  far  north  as  Mass., 
with  bright  green  foliage,  conspicuous  by  its  white  fls. 
in  spring  and  by  its  shining  black  fr.  in  autumn  and 
winter.  It  thrives  well  in  any  good  soil.  Prop,  by  seeds 
and  by  greenwood  cuttings  under  glass  early  in  sum- 
mer, also  by  hardwood  cuttings.  Monotypic  genus,  al- 
lied to  Kerria:  lvs.  stipulate,  opposite:  fls.  solitary, 
short-pedicelled;  sepals  large,  half  as  long  as  petals, 
outside  with  4  small  alternate  bracts;  petals  4,  orbicu- 
lar; stamens  numerous;  carpels  usually  4,  developing 
into  black,  dry,  one-seeded  drupes,  surrounded  by  the 
large  persistent  calyx. 

kerrioldes,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  Much-branched  shrub,  usu- 
ally 3-6  ft.  high  (in  Japan  15  ft.):  lvs.  ovate  to  ovate- 
oblong,  acuminate,  sharply  and  doubly  serrate,  silky- 
pubescent  beneath  when  young,  lK-3  in.  long:  fls.  pure 
white,  IJ^  in.  across.  May,  June.  S.Z.1:99.  B.M.  5805. 
Gt.  15:505.  R.H.  1866,  p.  430.  Gn.  6,  p.  229;  34,  p.  159; 
43,  p.  138.  Alfred  Rehder. 


BH(EO  (name 
species,  from  Mexico  and  tlu'  Wo 
Hance,  known  also  as  Tnui,  si'm 
T.  spathacea,  Swartz,  and  K^Ju m 
B.M.  1192.  Prom  Tradescantia 
guished  by  having  1  ovule  (rather 


erect- 
leared 
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of  the  ovary.  A',  discolor  is  a  short-stemmed 
growing  long  lea^  eil  plant  not  unlike  a  broad 
small  Pandanus  in  habit  FN  white  innll  -ind 
in  a  boat-shaped  spathe  Iiki  vi,  i  f  ,,  ,,  ,„  ti 
axil  of  the  leaf  and  which  i  I 

3,  f ree,  more  or  less  I  et  il  1 1 1 
stamens  6.    Vai   vittata,  H 

Tar.  fittata,  Miq      T  ill'.     It  II 

raj-tVprrt^a,  Hort  ),  is  the  eomm  ii  t  mn  m  c  ult  11 
are  8-12  in.  long,  dark  purple  beneath  and  longituc 
striped  above  with  pale  yellow  A  stnkin^'  pU 
the  warmhouse,  or  for  the  open  in  the  South 
5079.  F.S.  11  IIM-TO  Cult  as  for  warmhouse 
descantias.  ^   g 

BHOPALA.    See  Soupala. 


RH0PAL6STYLIS  (name  refers  to  the  club-shaped 
spadix).  Palmdcew.  Two  species  of  pinnate  palms, 
both  of  which  are  favorite  conservatory  palms  and 
nearly  always  sold  as  species  of  Areea  or  Kentia.  How- 
ever, Rhopalostylis  belongs  to  the  large  group  in  which 
the  ovule  is  borne  on  the  side  and  is  more  or  less  pen- 
dulous, while  in  Areca  and  Kentia  the  ovule  is  at  the 
base  and  erect.  From  the  5  cultivated  genera  listed 
under  ffedi/seepe  (which  see)  Rhopalostylis  differs  as 
follows;  sepals  of  staminate  fls.  awl-shaped  to  lanceo- 
late, not  imbricated:  stamens  6-12:  pistillate  fls.  with 
short  petals,  valvate  at  the  apes.  The  two  species  are 
spineless  palms  with  medium  ringed  caudices:  Ivs.  ter- 
minal, equally  pinnatisect ;  segments  equidistant,  numer- 
ous, narrowly  sword-shaped,  acuminate,  the  margins  not 
thickened,  recurved  at  the  base,  the  midveins  promi- 
nent, with  1-3  nerves  on  each  side :  rachis  concave  above, 
.scurfy;  petiole  very  short;  shratli  .■I,.ii-:,t,-,l :  spadiees 
short,  spreading,  with  a  verv  sliort,  tlii.k  |h  ,hmcle,  and 
fringed,  rather  thick,  denselv-il.l.  iMan.li,.^.  spathes  2, 
symmetrical,  oblong,  flatteiied,  tin-  I..w,r  2-winged.' 
bracts  adnate  to  the  flower-bearing  areas,  subulate  at 
the  apex:  bractlets  scaly:  fls.  medium:  fr.  small  or 
medium,  ellipsoidal,  smooth. 

sApida,  H.  Wendl.  &  Drude  (Areea  sdpida,  Soland. 
Ki^Htia  sdpida.  Mast.).  Stem  6-10  ft.  high,  6-8  in.  in 
diam.,  cylindrical,  green:  Ivs.  4-6  ft.  long,  pinnate: 
segments  very  narrow,  linear ;  margin  replicate ; 
nerves,  midrib  and  petiole  covered  with  minute  scales- 
fls.  pale  pinkish :  fr.  brown.    New  Zealand.    B.M.  5139. 

Bai^eri,  _H.  Wendl.  &  Drude  (Areca  Baueri,  Hook. 
Kentia  Buiieri,  Seem.  Seafirthia  robiista,  Hort. ). 
Stouter  and  taller  than  B.  sapida:  Ivs.  larger  and 
broader;  segments  linear-lanceolate,  acuminate;  nerves, 
midrib  and  petiole  sparsely  scaly:  fls.  white:  fr.  more 
globose,  scarlet.  Norfolk  Isl.  I. H.  15:575.  B.M.  5735 
Jaked  G.  Smith. 

BHUBAEB,  or  Pie-plant  (see  Rlieum),  is  com- 
monly grown  by  division  of  the  roots,  and  this  is  the 
only  method  by  which  a  particular  type  can  be  in- 
creased. Propagation  from  seed,  however,  often  proves 
satisfactory,  and  always  interesting,  as  the  seedlings 
vary  greatly.  The  seed  germinates  easily,  and  if 
started  early  the  plants  become  fairly  large  and  strong 
the  same  season.     Although  the  crop  is  so  easily  pro- 
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duced, 


<  certain  and  regular  after  a  plantation  has 
once  been  started,  it  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  of 
market-garden  crops,  even  in  small  places  and  neigh- 
Dorhoods.  A  large  number  of  home  gardeners  are  still 
without  It  on  their  premises,  although  everybody  seems 
to  want  Rhubarb  pie  as  soon  as  spring  opens,  this  plant 
giving  the  first  available  material  in  the  year  for  pies. 
Rhubarb  delights  in  extremely  rich  soil.  Very  large 
and  brittle  leaf-stalks  cannot  be  secured  except  from 
sou  that  IS  really-filled  with  manure  to  overflowing." 
the  seedlings,  however,  may  be  started  in  any  good 
clean  garden  soil.  Sow  seed  in  early  spring,  in  rows  a 
toot  apart  and  not  over  an  inch  deep.  Thin  the  plants 
promptly  to  stand  a  few  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and 
give  the  same  thorough  cultivation  allowed  to  other 
garden  crops.  In  the  following  fall  or  spring  take  the 
see(lling.s  up,  and  set  them  in  the  well-prepared  perma- 
nent patch,  not  less  than  four  feet  apart  each  wav,  and 
cultivate  frequently  during  the  entire  season.  Ten  to 
twenty  plants  will  supply  the  demands  of  one  house- 


hold,  possibly  with  some  to  spare  for  the  neighbors. 
In  spring  of  the  next  year  the  stalks  may  be  pulled 
fietl\  When  soil  fertility  forces  a  rampant  growth, 
'"  *  "  ^^ill  he  large  and  brittle  enough  without  the 
'  I  kegs  (bottomless  and  coverless)  placed 

I  Is      The  beds  should  be  renewed  every  4 
I   the  least,  as  the  clumps  of  roots  grow  so 
I  11  1  h  n  e  so  many  eyes,  that  the  stalks  soon  be- 

(  111.  HI  lie  numerous  than  desirable,  and  run  down  in 
size  Take  up  the  entire  roots  and  cut  them  to  pieces 
leaving  only  one  strong  eve  to  the  piece,  and  plant  the 
pieces  in  a  newh  ;  lejiared  bed  (or  even  in  the  old  one 
It  properly  mil  I  I  ,,nd  |mi  iMi-ed)  four  feet  apart  each 
way  as  beforr.  -  .  :,  ::i.- produced  freely  during 
the  entire  sr,,,,  ,  i.  -  l„.uld  be  promptly  pulled 
up,  unless  scr.l  i-  i  :,ni.  .i,  A  Irwrnay  be  left  to  mature 
the  seed  crop. 

Rhubarb  can  be  forced  in  coldframes,  under  the 
greenhouse  benches,  or  even  in  an  ordinary  house 
cellar.  The  plants  need  warmth  (even  that  of  a  lantern 
.set  among  them  will  do),  but  require  no  light.  Take  up 
good  strong  roots  (2-year  seedlings  being  best)  in 
autumn;  leave  them  out  until  after  exposure  to  freez- 
ing, then  crowd  them  together  in  boxes  with  a  little  soil 
between  and  under  them,  and  .set  them  underthe  green- 
house bench,  or  wherever  wanted,  or  plant  them  out  on 
the  cellar  bottom.  t.  Geeiner. 

Rhubarb  is  a  hardy  plant  and  will  withstand  consider- 
able neglect,  but,  like  most  cultivated  vegetables,  it 
responds  readily  to  proper  care  and  good  treatment. 
The  large   fleshy   stems   desired   in   culinary  use   are 


produced  in  part  by  the  great 
in  reserve  by  the  many  big 
Everything  shnuM  1,,.  X^i.r  \,, 
reserve  food.   'I'l''  .  '  :,  , 

damentals.    In  1 1 
a  southern  exp.    ;.m :,    — 


of  plant-food  held 
■oots   of  the  vegetable. 

it"i'  .t-i.  this  supply  of 
'■  n-fore,  are  fun- 
I  '■  writer  prefers 
•  I"  ■i.ipt?  to  the  south 
IL  six.uiid  6-8  in.  deep, 
plants  3  ft.  apart,  ■   "  " 


to  give  good  diaiiiu.;^. 
draw  furrows  5  ft.  apari , 

the  buds  one  inch  below  the  level  of  the  ground, 
the  soil  lacks  in  fertility  mix  compost  with  the  dirt  that 
is  placed  about  the  roots;  never  put  fresh  manure  next 
to  the  roots.  As  soon  after  planting  as  possible  start 
the  cultivator,  and  give  a  thorough  stirring  at  intervals 
of  6-8  days  up  to  the  middle  or  last  of  August.  After 
the  ground  is  frozen  cover  the  rows  3-1  in.  deep  with 
manure  that  is  as  free  as  possible  from  weed  and  grass 
seed.  As  early  in  the  spring  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked  to  advantage,  start  the  cultivator  and  work  the 
manure  into  the  soil.  Each  alternate  season  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  should  have  a  good  dressing  of  manure. 
The  third  or  fourth  vear  after  planting  the  hills  should 
be  divided.  Remove  the  earth  from  one  side  of  the  hill 
and  with  a  sharp  spade  cut  tlimugh  the  crown,  leaving 
3-4  buds  in  the  hill  undisturbed.  This  work  should  be 
done  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the  spring. 

As  a  forced  vegetald'e,  Rhubarb  is  growing  in  popu- 
larity. The  plant  has  no  choice  as  to  whether  it  is 
grown  in  light  or  darkness.  Blanching  improves  the 
flavor    and    rr-.hir,.s    tin-    a.-i,l.    lessining    the    quantity 

of  s"S:>r  1 l-'l    il kiiii'.     Divid.-d  roots,  with  1-3 

buds,    wliiW,    liav..    Ih..,!    ;;i-,.wn    ill    hi-hly    fertilized, 

well-tllle.i     s,,il    will    ;;ivr    111,,     bf.st     ivsults.      Plow    Out 

the  plants  any  tim,.-  alu-r  killin-  fn.sts,  divide  the 
roots  and  place  them  in  mi,l;1..  lav.  is  on  top  of  the 
ground,  covering  with  .■aiili  suiil.iriiilv  to  protect  the 
roots  from  the  air.  I,eav,  iIhi,,  in  tliis  condition  until 
the  roots  have  been  slightly  fr.iz.n,  an. I  then  place  the 
roots  either  in  a  root  cellar,  a  frame  h.-ated  by  pipes,  a 
hotbed,  mushroom  house  or  under  Vienches  in  a  green- 
house. Pack  the  roots  close  together,  filling  in  and 
packing  closely  with  good  ricli  soil.  The  crowns  should 
be  covered  4-G  in.  K,,  p  the  s.iil  moist  and  maintain  a 
genial  teinperatnr.^  ..f  ,-,,--i;ii  .  Avoid  over-watering. 
The  roots  may  l...  pa.k.  ,1  in  a  family  cellar  without  any 
bad  effect  to  oth,  ■■  ilnn^s.  as  th.re  is  no  odor  from  the 
plants.  .Judgment  must  be  exercised  in  pulling  the 
stems.  The  work  should  always  be  done  by  an  experi- 
enced person. 

The  writer  has  grown  seedlings  for  ten  successive 
years.  Fully  75  per  cent  of  all  the  seedlings  showed  a 
tendency  to  degenerate,  and  25  per  cent  were  almost  as 
coarse  as  burdocks  in  appearance.     Half  of  one's  seed- 
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lings  are  likely  to  be  of  weali  vitality.  Not  more  than 
15  per  cent  can  be  counted  on  to  be  fairly  true  to  the 
varietal  type.  In  the  writer's  experiments  4  ounces  of 
seed  was  sown  each  season.  The  seed  was  selected  from 
ideal   plants   that   had   been   propagated    by   division. 

As  to  varieties,  the  writer  has  had  best  results  with 
Linnseus  and  Victoria.  S.  H.  Lintou. 

PoRCrsG  OF  Rhubarb.— The  forcing  of  Rhubarb  has 

now  become  quite  a  profitable  industry  in  the  vicinity 

of  many  of  the  large 


It  I 


the 


e  growing 
or  lifted  and  placed  in 
hotbeds, under  green- 
house benches  or  in 
a   dark    cellar.      See 
Fig.  2113. 

Much  the  larger  part 
of  the  Rhubarb  which 
is  offered  for  sale  dur- 
ingthe  wiMt.T  ..MM.ths 
is  grown  m  r^wj],  {..,;■- 

ing    hf.ii-r-     xvliirl,     :,rr 
built     c.V.   ]■      tlir      l.lailtN 


114. 


2113.  Stalks  ot  forced  Rhubarb,  fee't  high^  of  rough 
The  leaf -blades  do  not  develop.  boards,  which  are 
covered  with  cheap 
building  paper.  The  roof  is  formed  of  hotbed  sash. 
These  buildings  are  usually  from  24  to  36  feet  in 
width  and  of  any  desired  length.  Artificial  heat  is 
generally  provided,  steam  being  the  most  popular, 
although  the  sun  is  at  times  depended  upon  to  give 
the  required  heat.  The  soil  moisture  is  usually  suffi- 
cient, so  that  no  water  is  given.  Plants  for  forcing 
should  be  set  not  more  than  two  by  three  feet  apart 
and  should  be  fertilized  annually  with  liberal  dressings 
of  compost,  that  made  from  cow  and  hog  manure  being 
considered  the  best.  The  sash  should  be  placed  upon 
the  house  during  the  first  part  of  February,  and  may  be 
removed  for  use  on  hotbeds  and  coldframes  in  from 
four  to  six  weeks.  The  stalks  are  usually  pulled  twice, 
the  returns  being  from  $1.25  to  $2  per  sash,  depending 
upon  the  season  at  which  it  is  placed  upon  the  market. 
The  cost  of  production  is  often  greatly  reduced  by  grow- 
ing a  crop  of  spinach  or  dandelions  between  the  rows, 
the  price  obtained  for  these  fillers  usually  being  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  all  cost  of  labor  and  maintenance. 
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the  benches,  all  spaces  between  them  should  be  filled 
with  soil  to  prevent  evaporation.  When  the  plants 
start  into  growth  they  should  be  given  an  abun- 
dance of  moisture.  When  forced  in  this  manner  light  is 
not  necessary;  therefore  any  convenient  place  may  be 
used,  provided  the  proper  amount  of  heat  and  moisture 
is  supplied.  If  grown  in  the  dark  the  development  of 
leaf  is  much  less  than  in  the  light,  while  the  color,  in- 
stead of  being  green,  is  usually  a  dark  cherry-red, 
which  gives  to  the  product  a  verj'  attractive  appear- 
ance.    The   temperature    may    range    from  45°   to  75°, 


quired  for  bringing  a  crop  to  maturity  under  the  benches 
is  about  the  same  as  that  required  for  forcing  in  the 
field. 

The  method  which  is  to  be  followed  in  the  growing  of 
this  crop  for  the  winter  market  will  depend  largely 
upon  local  conditions.  When  grown  by  any  method 
which  requires  the  lifting  of  the  roots,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  are  worthless  after  having  pro- 
duced a  crop;  therefore  this  method  cannot  be  practiced 
with  economy  except  where  land  and  labor  are  cheap, 
so  that  the  roots  may  be  produced  at  a  slight  expense, 
or  where  roots  may  "be  secured  which  would  otherwise 
be  destroyed.  Be  the  method  what  it  may,  the  roots  to 
be  forced  should  be  well  developed  and  allowed  to 
freeze  before  forcing  is  attempted,  otherwise  failure 
to  secure  a  profitable  crop  is  certain.       q,  j;,  Adams. 

KHtS  (ancient  Greek  name).  AnacardiAceai.  Su- 
mach. Trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate,  usually  odd- 
pinnate  Ivs.  and  no  stipules:  fls.  in  axillary  or  terminal 
panicles,  small,  whitish,  greenish  or  yellow;  calyx 
5-parted;  petals  5  or  sometimes  4  or  6;  stamens  4-10: 
fr.  a  small  dry  drupe  or  berry,  usually  1-seeded.  Plants 
with  resinous  or  milky  juice,  wood  often  yellow:  bark 
and  foliage  abounding  in  tannin,  and  for  this  reason 
used  in  dressing  leather. 

All  the  species  are  beautiful  and  have  been  apparently 
much  neglected  by  planters.  Any  one  who  has  observed 
our  native  Sumachs  covering  rocky  hillsides  or  barren 
railway  banks  with  their  rich  fern-like  verdure  during 
summer  or  when  autumn  has  given  them  colors  of  fire, 
should  appreciate  their  value  as  subjects  for  orna- 
mental planting.  Some  species,  too,  retain  their  crim- 
son fruit  throughout  the  year,  and  help  to  make  bright 
spots  amid  the  snows  of  our  northern  winters.  Some 
of  the  stronger-growing  species  answer  very  well  in 
subtropical  planting  and  may  be  cut  to  the  ground 
every  year  to  encourage  the  strong  young  shoots  that 
give  the  most  ample  foliage.  Some  are  admirable  as 
single  specimens,  having  a  picturesque  character  that 
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ng  of  Rhubarb,  covered  with  movable  sash. 


Roots  for  forcing  under  greenhouse  benches  and  in 
hotbeds  should  be  from  beds  at  least  three  or  four  years 
old,  as  the  larger  and  more  vigorous  the  roots  the 
better  the  results.  Satisfactory  results  cannot  be  ob- 
tained from  inferior  roots.  The  roots  should  be  dug 
early  in  the  fall  before  the  ground  freezes  and  allowed 
to  remain  exposed  to  the  weather  until  they  are  frozen 
solid,  when  it  is  best  either  to  remove  them  to  a  shed  or 
cover  them  with  litter  in  the  field  to  prevent  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing.  Care  should  be  taken  to  leave 
as  much  dirt  upon  the  roots  as  possible  when  they  are 
dug. 

As  soon  as   the  roots  are    placed    in    position   under 


is  quite  refreshing.  When  grown  as  standards,  how- 
ever, they  are  likely  to  be  short-lived,  and  so  the  suc- 
cession must  be  provided  for.  The  laciniate  varieties 
of  two  of  our  native  species  seem  to  give  more  leaf- 
age than  the  types  and  are  very  useful  in  mass-plant- 
ing. All  the  species  are  easily  propagated  by  seed, 
layers,  root -cuttings  and  some  of  them  by  top-cuttings. 
The  tendency  that  some  of  them  have  to  spread  by 
suckering  is  a  disadvantage  where  they  are  used  in  fine 

Of  over  one  hundred  known  species  only  about  six- 
teen have  been  in  cultivation  in  this  country,  and  these 
all  species  of  temperate  regions;  none  of  the  tropical 


ones  having  appeared  in  the  trade,  so  far  as  the  writer 
knows. 

In  the  following  enumeration,  two  species  of  Cotinus 
(Nos.  3  and  4)  are  included. 


atropurpurea.  3. 
Canadensis,  5. 
copallina,  15. 
Coriaria,  14. 
cotinoides,  4. 
Cotinus,  3, 
diversiloba,  7 


ISDES. 

glabra,  8. 
integrifolia,  1 
Laciniata,  S,  i: 
Osbeckii,  16. 


sueeedanea,  10. 
Toxicodendron.  G. 
trilobata,  .">. 
typhina,  11. 
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bark:  fls.  purple,  in  ample  loose  panicles  and  o 
long  pedicels,  which  become  profusely  plumose, 
the  plant  the  smokj  ippearance  from  which  it  ( 
its  common  name  Earlv  summer  Eu  ,  Asia 
atropurpikrea,   Hort  ,  is  dibtingui-.hed  b>    the 


oselnfntit. 
hi  fruit.... 


1.  integrifolia 

2.  ovata 

3.  Cotinus 

4.  cotinoides 

5.  Canadensis 

6.  diversiloha 

7.  Toxicodendron 


8.  glabra 

9.  venenata 

10.  sueeedanea 

11.  typhina 

12.  pumila 

13.  vemicifera 
D.  Bachis  margined 14.  Coriaria 

DD.  Bachis  winged  between 

ins .' 15.  copallina 

16.  semialata 

1.  integrifdlia,  Benth.  &  Hook.  Shrub,  2-8  ft.  high: 
Ivs.  oval,  entire,  or  occasionally  long-petioled,  with  3 
Ifts. :  panicles  and  new  growths  puberulent:  fls.  white 
or  rose-colored  :  fr.  very  large.  California.  S.S. 3:109. 
—An  evergreen  species. 


cc.  Lvs.  pubescent  beneath 


2115.  Rhus  glabra  (.X'A). 

2.  ovita,  Watson.     Another  Californian  species  re- 
sembling the  last,  but  with  larger  and  smoother  leaves. 

3.  Cdtinns,  Linn.    Smoke  Bush.    Venice  Sumach.   A 
bush  10-12  ft.  high,  with  simple  obovate  lvs.  and  brown 


-^y 
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2116.  Young  plants  of  Rhus  typhina.  \ 

color  of  its  inflorescence.— This  species  used  to  be  com- 
mon in  cultivation,  liut  it  does  not  seem  to  reproduce 
itself  as  readily  as  some  species,  and  in  many  cases 
when  killed  by  borers  or  other  causes,  it  has  not  been 
replaced.   Gng.  5:118.    Gn.  34,  p.  162;  54,  p.  505. 

4.  cotinoides,  Nutt.  A  small  tree,  20-40  ft.  high:  lvs. 
undivided,  oval  or  obovate,  smooth,  thin:  fls.  greenish 
yellow,  in  large  panicles:  pediocN  lirr.,iiiin!,'  I'himose  as 
they  develop.  Flowers  in  spriiiL.'.  :iiiil  tli.  foliage  as- 
sumes most  brilliant  autumn  tini^.  M  i^-i-sippi  valley. 
S.S.  3:98-9.— Known  also  as  Cotn.ns  A  ,„.  rimnns,  Nutt. 
Sometimes  called  "Chittam-wood." 

5.  Canadensis,  Marsh.  (B.  aromdtica,  AXt.).  Spread- 
ing shrub,  3-8  ft.  high,  with  3-foliate,  crenate,  pu- 
bescent, petiolate,  aromatic  lvs. :  fls.  yellow,  small,  in 
clusters  or  short  spikes,  either  axillary  or  sometimes 
terminal:  fr.  globular,  coral-red,  sparsely  hairy,  and 
comparatively  large.  Flowers  in  spring  before  the  lvs. 
appear.  Rocky  woods,  eastern  N.  Amer.  Var.  trilobata 
has  the  Ifts.  deeply  cut  or  3-lobed.  — This  is  one  of  our 
best  cover  plants  or  under-shrubs  and  spreads  naturally 
by  layers.  Will  flourish  in  any  soil  and  is  especially 
adapted  to  dry,  rocky  banks. 

6.  Toxicodendron,  Linn.  Poison  Oak.  Poison  Ivy 
A  scandent  or  climbing  plant:  lvs.  smooth  or  often 
pubescent  on  veins,  ovate,  sinuate,  or  lobed,  petiolate- 
panicles  short-stalked:  fr.  ribbed  when  dry.  June.  N 
Amer.  V.  10:103.  — Care  should  be  taken  in  planting 
this  species,  as  it  is  very  poisonous  to  many,  and  for 
this  reason  it  should  be  extirpated  from  our  ornamental 
plantations,  rather  than  added  to  them.  The  autumn 
color  is  attractive.  As  here  understood,  it  includes  B. 
radicans,  Linn. 

7.  diversiloha,  Torr.  &  Gray.  A  Californian  species 
closely  allied  to  the  preceding,  equally  poisonous,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  recommended  for  plaiting. 

8.  glabra,  Linn.  Smooth  Sumach.  Fig.  2115.  Smooth, 
glaucous,  10-15  ft.  high:  Ifts.  many,  green  above,  white 
beneath,  narrowly  oblong,  with  serrated  edges:  fls.  in 
terminal  panicles :  fr.  crimson,  hairy.  July.  N.  Amer.— 
One  of  the  best  species  for  mass  or  other  planting.  Var. 
laciniata,  Carr.,  has  the  Ifts.  deeply  cut,  giving  the  lvs. 
a  very  fern-like  appearance.  Like  the  type,  it  colors  in 
autumn.    R.H.  1863,  p.  7.    V.  10:101. 

9.  venenata,  DC.  Dogwood.  Poison  StraiACH.  Usu- 
ally taking  the  form  of  a  tree,  10-20  ft.  high :  Ifts.  7-13 
on  a  red  petiole  and  midrib,  smooth,  shining  green 
above,  pale  beneath:  fls.  in  a  narrow  panicle,  drooping: 
fr.  small,  flattened,  white.  June.  Jloist  ground,  eastern 
N.  Amer. -One  of  the  most  beautiful,  but  unfortunately 
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the  most  poisonous  of  the  Sumachs.  The  name  B. 
Vernix,  Linn.,  is  used  by  some  authors  for  this  species 
and  by  others  for  B.  vernicifera;  in  order  to  avoid  con- 
fusion, it  seems  best  to  drop  the  name  and  to  s\ibstitute 
those  proposed  by  DeCandolle. 

10.  succedinea,  Linn.  Lac  Sumach.  Plant  10-15  ft. 
high:  Ivs.  shining  above,  whitened  beneath;  Ifts.  9-15: 
fls.  yellowish:  fr.  white,  large.  E.Asia.  R.H.  18«3,  p. 
130. -Poisonous. 

11.  typhina,  Linn.  Staghorn  Sijmach.  A  densely 
velvety-hairy  species  growing  to  a  height  of  30  ft.  in 
favorable   ;situations.      Lfts. 

many,  oblong-lanceolate,  ser-        "^^^f 
rate:  fls.  in  a  dense,  terminal  '   " 

panicle:  fr.  red,  with  crimson 
hairs.  June,  July.  Eastern  N. 
Amer.  S.  S.  3:  102-3.  -  Var. 
lacini&ta,  Hort.,  in  which  the 
lfts.  are  deeply  cut,  is  the  sir 
most  distinct  form.  Fig.  2116.  ,^ 
Trained  in  tree  form  this  spe-     A- 


In  mass  -  plant 
ing  wher€ 
dense  foliage  is 


2117.     Rhus 
Oabeckii(XK). 


required      i 
should    be    cu 
over  occasional 
ly  to  provide   young 
vigorous     shoots, 
which    produce     the 
largest   leaves, 
brilliant  fall  cole 
and   the    i 

of  [its  crimson  fruit- 
clusters   render   this 
plant  of  great  value  where  a 
warm  color  effect  is  desired, 
in  the  driest  soils. 
Gn.  54,  p.  505. 

12.  ptimila,  Michx.  A  low,  procumbent,  villous-pufaes- 
cent  shrub,  with  9-13  oblong  coarsely  serrate  lfts.:  fls. 
in  nearly  sessile  thyrsoid  panicles :  fr.  scarlet,  globose, 
tomentose.    Mts.,  N.  C.  to  Ga.    G.F.  8:405.— Poisonous. 

13.  vernicifera,  DC.  Varnish  Tree.  Lacquer  Tree. 
Tree-like,  20-30  ft.  high:  Ivs.  ample;  lfts.  11-15,  smooth 
above,  pubescent  beneath,  midrib  more  or  less  broadly 
margined:  young  growth  also  pubescent.  This  is  the 
plant  from  which  the  Japanese  obtain  the  lacquer  for 
the  finely  polished  ware.  It  is  poisonous,  and  it  is  said 
that  people  have  been  poisoned  by  handling  the  articles 
coated  with  the  lacquer.  Gn.  34,  p.  158. -Cult.  InS.  Calif. 

14.  Cori^ria,  Linn.  Height  15-20  ft. :  Ivs.  large,  with 
11-15  elliptical  coarsely  toothed  lfts. ;  petiole  margined, 
villous:  fls.  greenish,  in  a  large,  loose,  terminal  panicle: 
fr.  red.  July.  S.Eu.— This  is  the  Mediterranean  spe- 
cies, much  used  in  that  district  for  preparing  the  finer 
grades  of  leather. 

15.  copallina,  Linn.  Black  Sumach.  Shining  Su- 
mach. A  shrub  or  small  tree,  sometimes  growing  to 
the  height  of  25  or  30  ft.:  lfts.  numerous,  entire  or 
sometimes  indented  or  cut  near  the  apex,  smooth  above, 
usually  pubescent  beneath  ;  shoots  also  tomentose; 
midrib  winged  between  the  lfts.:  fls.  small,  greenish, 
in  dense  panicles  at  the  end  of  the  branches  :  fr. 
slightly  flattened,  hairy,  crimson.  July,  Aug.  Eastern 
N.  Amer.  to  the  Great  Plains;  succeeds  well  in  dry 
soils.  S. 8.3:107-8. -This  beautiful  Rhus  is  the  latest 
of  our  species  to  bloom.  It  makes  a  fine  specimen  plant 
and  is  also  useful  in  masses. 
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10.  semiaiata,  Murr.  I'l.ant  l.^-20  ft.  high:  lfts.  9-13, 
smooth  above,  brdWii-inilM.srcnt  iMii.ntli :  ]>ctiole  some- 
what winged  betwii-n  th.'  lit--:  il-  -nnll,  in  a  large, 
many-branched paiiirl...  .luh  .  Ahl-.  <  'liinn  ini.l  Hiniahiva 
region.  Var.  6sbeckii,  DC  i /,'.  ii.<l..,'kn.  Carr.).  Fi'g. 
2117.  Rachis  strongly  winged.  Japan.  More  hardv  than 
the  type  and  the  only  form  in  cult,  in  this  country. 

BHYNCHOSPfiRMUM  jasminoldes,  a  fine  shrub  of 
the  dogbane  family,  is  refcrrfMl  to  Trarlwlnspermnm. 
There  is,  however,  a  good  bot^dii.al  -nins  named  Rhyn- 

cospermum,  but  it  belongs  to  th lipositc  family.     It 

has  onlv  one  species,  Jf.  n  itinllalitiii.  a  plant  not  in 
cultivation. 

RHYNCH6STYLIS  ((ireek,  beaked  column).     Orchi- 
(h'iee((\    This   ginus   int-ludes  a  few  species  closely  re- 
lated to  Saccolabiuni  and  usually  sold  under  that  name, 
hytic  herbs  with  monopodial  stems  and  2-ranked, 
crowded,    leathery   or   fleshy    Ivs.:     fls.    in 
dense  racemes  from  the  axils  of  the  Ivs., 
medium-sized ;  dorsal  sepal  and  petals  sub- 
,  lateral  sepals  broader,  decurrent  on 
the    foot    of   the   column;    labellum   flrmly 
joined  to  the  base  of  the  column,  obovate, 
inflexed  at  the  apex,  not  3-lobed,  spurred, 
the  spur  straight  or  curved  backwards.    For 
culture,  see  Saccolahiutn. 

ume    {Saccol&bium    guttAtum, 
Lindl.  S. prcemdrstim,IjmAl. 
S.  Bheedii,  Wight.    S.  retit- 
sum,   Voigt.     S.  Blnmei, 
Lindl.).     Stem   stout,   with 
channeled  Ivs.  6-20  in.  long: 
fls.  in  dense,  cylindrical  ra- 
cemes about  as  long  as  the 
Ivs.,    %    in.    across,    white, 
blotched  with  pink  or  violet. 
June,   July.      Trop.  India 
and    M.alav    Islamls.      B.M. 
4108.     F.S.     7,     |..    :r2:     14: 
14G3,  14li4.     l;.H.  17:1  I  i:i  (as 
Sai-conth,is,,nlt"fii'<).    G.C. 
1845:364;    11.  1::;19  and  23: 
573;  III.  15:812.    Gn.  31,  p.  537.    A.G.  20:317.    S.H.  2, 
p.  375.  — Several  varieties  are  in  the  trade.    Var.  mijus, 
Hort.     Larger  in  all  its  parts.    I.H.  1.t:545.     Gn.  31,  p. 
69;  36,  p.  230  (all  as  Saccolahhiiii  Jlhimrl.  var.  majiis). 
Var.  HoldfordiAna,  Hort.,  an  old    form   with    I:iri,'f'   ra- 
cemes of  waxy  white  fls.,  spotti-il  witli  .•riiiiM.ii.  tlie  lip 
being  also  crimson.     Var.  gigantea,  Hort..  virv   nmch 
like  the  type.    Var.  Diyi  and  var.  sup^rba  aiv  otlVred. 

vioUcea,  Reichb.  f.  (Saccoldhium  violdcenm,  Reichb. 
f.).  Lvs.  10-12  in.  long:  racemes  1  ft.  or  more:  fls. 
1  in.  across,  white,  spotted  with  pale  mauve ;  labellum 
dark  violet.  Jan.  Philippines.  B.R.  .33:30. -The  blo.s- 
soms  are  said  to  li:i\  o  :,  oi ■.:!:: in  :;  1,1  ,•  odor.  Var.  Harri- 
Boniinvun,  Hort.  i>  .'!' msn, uuhihii.  Hook.). 

Lvs.  di.stichous,  ol.i.  I  Inii.l  at  the  apex:  ra- 

ceme dense,  cylinWn:!!,  I''  imIi;'  It-:  lis.  white,  fragrant; 
sepals  ovate-oblong,  somewhat  incurved;  petals  nar- 
rower, oblong-spatulate;  labellum  oblong-obovate,  with 
a  thick  blunt  apiculus,  saccate  toward  the  apex;  spur 
blunt;  disk  with  a  single  thickened  line.  Malay  Islands. 
B.M.  5433.  F.S.  23:2412.  The  racemes  grow  to  a 
length  of  2  feet.  Heinrich  Hasselbring. 


GRASS.    Phalaris  arundi 


RIBBON  TREE.    Plagianihu 


»,  var.  varte- 


RlBES  (said  to  have  come  from  the  German  /i/^.v,  a 
vernacular  name  for  currant).  Srtj/t/  '  '.  <  i  i.kaxt 
and  Gooseberry.  Shrubs,  often  sji  In  ;  i  i  with 
simple,  alternate,  palmately  veine.l  ist.ly 

4-parted,  borne  singly  or  in  raccin.-;  ,:il\\  tiiic  fo- 
heri-nt  with  ovary;  lobes  commonly  colorcil  petals; 
nsutdiv  smtdl,  borne  on  throat  of  calyx,  alternating 
witli  t^taiiicns:  fr.  a  berry,  tipped  with  remains  of 
calvx.  Fig.  2118.  Largely  North  American,  although 
well  represented  in  Europe,  Asia  and  South  America. 


KIBES 

Species  60  to  70.  For  culture,  sec  Cii 
berry.  Cuttings  of  hard  wood  in  :iui 
mound-layers  in  summer;  new  vari.  tj, 
Thory,  Monographie  ou  Histoire  N:ii 
Grosseillier;  Card,  "Bush-Fruits-  (li 
2119,  2122, 2124- 


Aside  from  domestic  Currants 
and  Gooseberries  (which  see  in 
Vols  I  and  II)  Ribes  contamsj 
few  plants  that  are  generally 
prized  for  cultiv  ition  The  most 
1>  )pular  orninient  il  sptciis  is  the 
Buttilo  Currwt  Ifil  s  uinium 
xvlu,  h  1  Iiu  h  ml  II  dmtne 
.  \     I  ^      1      I  II  I  M  1    /,     C      ( 


!118.  Flower  of  Garden      |    ^^  I  I 

Currant,  to  show  struc  , 

'"=*^^'-  huhn  /  ,/!, 

fairly  well  known,  and  is  hud)  lu  th  ncithedstem 
states.  There  are  horticultural  forms  with  white,  very 
dark  red,  and  purple  flowers  Some  of  the  species  are 
useful  in  shrubbery  masses  for  their  foliage  and  habit 
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ciliate  on  margins  and  veins:  calyx-lobes  narrow  or  ob- 
long, greenish  or  dull  purplish,  shorter  than  the  sta- 
mens; berry  small,  agreeable.  Along  the  Alleghany 
mountains.  L.B.C.  11:1094  (as  J?.  (Wrtoriim).  — Some- 
times offered  by  dealers  in  native  plants. 

;?.  oxyacantholdes,  Linn.  Fig.  2120;  also  926-9, Vol.  II. 
Branches  slender,  reclined,  but  often  crooked  :  thorns 
single  or  triple    slendei    verj  finely  pointed   }4-%  m 


INDEX 

TO   SPECIES    IN  AMERICAN    TEADE 

albidum,  IC. 

flandum   15 

rubrum  10 

album.  16. 

Gordonianum   17 

sanguineum   16 

alpinum,  11, 

scaatile  11 

Amerieanum,  15. 

setosum  3 

atrorubens,  16. 

inebnans  19 

aureum,  11, 18. 

Lobbu  7 

mbvesttttim  1 

bracteosum,  13. 

laeustre  6 

tenuiflomm  18 

cereum,  18. 

multiflorum  8 

tnflorum  2 

Chinense,  13. 

nigrum  14 

Cvaenspa  4 

Cynosbati,  5. 

oxyicanthoides  3 

vanegatum  16 

fasciculatum,  12. 

piostratum  9 

flore-pleno.  16. 

rotunditohum  2 

A.    Stems     bearing    thorns    below    the     lea  f  -  clusters : 
branches  often  with  numerous  scattered  prickles: 
berry  sometimes  prickly.     {Gooseberries.} 
B.  Fls.  red  and  showy,  4-parted:  stamens  long, 
exserted. 
1.  Bpeciosum,    Pursh.     Fuchsia  -  floweked    Goose- 
berry.   Fig.  2119.    Branches  covered  with  fine  reddish 
prickles  and  glandular-tipped  hairs:  thorns  long,  slen- 
der, commonly  in  3's:  Ivs.  small,  thick,  shining,  par- 
tially evergreen:  peduncles  slender,  drooping,  2^-flow- 
ered:    fls.  showy;    calyx  cylindraceous,  }^-j5  in.  long; 
stamens   exserted  %  in.  or   more  beyond   calyx,  both 
bright   red:     berry    small,    pricklv,    dry,   few-seeded. 
California.    B.M.  3530.    B.R.  18:1557.    Gn.  31,  p.  333; 
34.  p.  230.— The  most  showy  member  of  the  genus,  but 
not  hardy  in  the  northern  states. 


'i   or  dull   purplish,   small,   5-parted: 
stamens  little  or  not  at  all  exserted. 
c.  Berry  smooth. 
rotundifdlium,  Miohx.    Thorns  mostly  single,  very 
■t:    Ivs.  wedge-shaped,   smooth  or   slightly   downy. 


long  sometimes  nearlv  wintmg  hs  thin,  roundish, 
cuneite  to  coidite  hneh  pubescent  glos&\  when  grow 
ing  (  il\x  greenish  wliiti  smooth  or  pubescent  with 
out  lobes  oblong  oi  obo%  ite  thin  ind  petal  like  equal 
mg  or  exceeding  the  st  imens  petals  broadly  ovate  or 
spatulate,  reaching  half  way  to  the  anthers:  ovary  gla- 
brous: berry  round,  perfectly  smooth,  but  with  delicate 
bloom,  small  or  medium,  red.  Swamps  and  low  grounds, 
eastern  United  States.  B.M.  6892.  B.R.  15:1237  (as 
H.  setosum). —  Parent  of  the  representative  American 
Gooseberries  of  gardens. 

cc.  Berry  rough-hairy  or  prickly. 

4.  Grossularia,  Linn.  (i?.  Uva-crlspa,  Linn.).  Euro- 
pean GooSEBERKV.  Figs.  922-5,  Vol.  II.  Bush  stocky, 
rigid:  branches  thick:  thorns  mostly  triple,  heavy  and 
thick  at  base,  the  central  one  %-K  in.  long:  Ivs.  thick, 
very  glossy, pubescent:  calyx  strongly  pubescent;  lobes 
broadly  ovate,  thickish,  leaf-like,  longer  than  the  sta- 
mens ;  petals  obovate,  reaching  to  base  of  anthers  : 
ovary  pubescent  or  glandular:  berry  generally  oval, 
large,  green,  yellow- 
ish green  or  red,  mi- 
nutely .but  roughly 
pubescent,  often  with 
glandular  hairs  or 
prickles.  Eu.,  north- 
ern Africa  and  west- 
ern Asia. 

5.  Cyn6sbati,  Linn. 
Fig.  2121.  Thorns 
commonly  single, 
slender,  fine-pointed: 
petioles  and  pedun- 
cles pubescent  and 
glandular;  peduncles 
long,  filiform:  calyx- 
lobes  narrow,  oblong, 
acute,  half  as  long  as 
tube:  ovary  glandu- 
lar-hispid :  berry 
large,  prickly  or  rare- 
ly smooth,  reddish 
purple.  Eastern 
North  America.— 
Fruit  edible,  varia- 
cult.  for  its  fruit,  and  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  plant-breeder. 

6.  laciistre,  Foir.  Swamp  Gooseberry.  Upright 
shrub,  with  many  slender  and  straight  prickles,  and 
weak  solitary  or  whorled  thorns:  Ivs.  cordate,  with  3-5 
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2122.  Ribes  Lobbii.    Natural  si 


deeply  cut  or  notched  lobes,  the  stalks  glandular:  pe- 
duncles long  and  filiform:  fls.  small,  reddish,  open  and 
the  tube  nearly  wanting;  berry  small  and  bristly.  Cold 
bogs,  N.  Eng.  to  Calif.  B.M.  6492.  L.B.C.  9:88i.-Of- 
fered  by  dealers  as  a  bog  shrub.  Intermediate  between 
Currants  and  Gooseberries.    Pis.  in  short  racemes. 

7.  L6bbii,  Gray.  Fig.  2122.  Upright  shrub,  to  5  ft., 
the  young  shoots  glandular-pubescent,  without  prickles, 
but  provided  with  slender,  mostly  triple  thorns:  Ivs. 
small  (rarely  1  in.  across),  round-cordate,  3-5-cleft  and 
notched,  glandular  on  both  surfaces:  peduncles  droop- 
ing, 1-2-fld. :  fls.  showy,  with  purple  tube  and  reflexed 
lobes,  the  small,  erect  petals  white,  the  anthers  ex- 
serted:  berry  glandular-hairy.  N.  Calif,  to  B.  C.  B.M. 
4931  (as  B.  sitbvestittim).    G.C.  II.  19:11. -Showy. 

AA.  Stems  ihornless  and  prickleless.    {Currants.) 

B.  Fls.  small,  tvide  open,  greenish  white  or  yellowish. 

c.  I/vs.  without  resinous  dots:  fr,  red. 

8.  mtdtiflbrum,  Kit.  Younger  parts  pubescent,  bear- 
ing glandular-tipped  hairs  :   Ivs.  glabrous  above,  whit- 


fr.  glandular  hispid,  red,  fetid.  Cold  swamps,  eastern 
United  States  and  Canada.— Offered  as  a  bog  and  rock- 
work  plant.    Lvs.  bright  colored  in  the  fall. 

10.  rtbrum,  Linn.  Garden  Currant.  Fig.  2123;  also 
Fig.  610,  Vol.  I.  Branches  thick  and  stocky:  lvs.  pu- 
bescent when  young,  becoming  glabrous :  racemes  droop- 
ing: fls.  small,  yellowish  green  or  purplish;  calyx  saucer- 
shaped:  fr.  thin-skinned,  .shining,  bright  red,  yellowish 
white  or  striped.  Eu.,  Asia  and  N.  Aiuer.  R.H.  1861: 
191.  — Parent  of  all  the  domestic  red  and  white  Currants. 

11.  alpinum,  Linn.  {R.  saxatile,  Hort.,  not  Fall.). 
Mountain  Currant.  Branches  upright,  whitish:  lvs. 
slightly  hairy  above:  fls.  yellowish  green,  dioecious, 
staminate  clusters  20-30-fld.,  pistillate  clusters  5-10-fld. : 
peduncles  glandular-hairy:  bracts  longer  than  pedicel 
and  flower:  calyx  flat:  "fr.  smooth,  scarlet,  insipid  or 
sweetish.  Mountains  of  Europe  and  the  Orient.  L.B.C. 
15:1486.    Var.  ailreum,  Hort.,  has  yellow  foliage. 

12.  fascicuUtum,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  Very  UkeS.  alpinum. 
Plant  reaching  4  ft.:  fls.  all  green,  often  imperfect,  the 
male  fls.  somewhat  larger  than  the  female  by  reason  of 
the  longer  sepals:  lvs.  firmer  than  those  of  ij.  alpinum, 
bright  green,  the  lobes  and  serratures  more  obtuse,  the 
younger  ones  pubescent  below  and  on  the  nerves  but  be- 
coming gl.ibrate:  fr.  sweetish  musky,  scarlet.  Japan.— 
Var.  CMnSnse,  Maxim.,  from  N.  China,  with  lvs.  soft 
pubescent,  is  offered  by  Frauceschi.    S.  Calif.    M.D.G. 
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2121.  Ribes  Cynosbati  ( 


ened  downy  beneath:  racemes  long,  dense,  pendulous: 
fls.  green  or  reddish  green:  fr.  dark  red,  large  as  a  pea. 
Southeastern  Europe.  B.M.  2368.  L.B.C.  14:1331.- 
Grown  for  ornament. 

9,  prostritum,  L'Her.  Fetid  Currant.  Stems  trail- 
ing and  rooting,  bearing  erect  branches:  lvs.  cordate, 
5-7-lobed,  the  stalks  long  and  slender:  racemes  erect, 
bearing  flattish  greenish  white  or  greenish  purple  fls. : 


cc.    £ais.  hearing  resinous  dots  ( 
fr.  hhtek. 

13.  bractedsum,  Dougl.  California  Black  Currant. 
Strong,  erect  bush,  often  several  feet  high,  glabrous  or 
nearly  so,  the  young  growths  resinous-dotted:  lvs.  large 
(sometimes  9  in.  across,  5-7-eleft,  coarsely  and  doubly 
serrate,  hairy  and  resinous:  racemes  erect  or  ascending, 
4-8  in.  long,  many-fld. :  fls.  small,  greenish  or  purplish: 
berry  ^^  in.  in  diam.,  black  and  resinous-dotted,  edible. 
N.  Calif,  to  Alaska.     B.M.  7419. 

14.  nigrum,  Linn.  European  Black  Currant.  Fig. 
611,  Vol.  I.  Stem  upright:  branches  thick,  grayish :  lvs. 
sprinkled  with  minute  bright  yellow  resinous  dots  be- 
neath: racemes  drooping,  5-10-fld. :  fls.  greenish  white; 
calyx-tube  broadly  urn-shaped;  lobes  small,  thick  and 
greenish  :  ovary  and  calyx  pubescent  and  resinous- 
dotted:  fr.  black,  mawkish.  Eu.  and  Asia.  — Parent  of 
the  domestic  Black  Currants. 

15.  Americanum,  Mill.  (/?. /'MndKm,  L'Her. ).  Ameri- 
can Black  Currant.  Fig.  G12,  Vol.  I.  Bush  spreading: 
branches  slightly  angular:  lvs.  bearing  bright  yellow 
resinous  dots,  few  above,  many  below:  racemes  long, 
pendulous,  many-fld.:  fls.  greenish  white  or  yellow, 
54-%  in.  long;  calyx -tube  bell -shaped,  not  resinous- 
dotted;  lobes  large,  petal-like:  ovary  smooth:  fr.  black, 
resembling  B.  nigrum  in  flavor.  Nova  Scotia  to  Vir- 
ginia, westward  to  Colorado  and  Manitoba. 
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16  sanguineum  Pursh  Red  flowered  Currant 
Fig.  2124  Branches  red  smooth  \oung  parts  pu 
besceut  or  glandular  hiin  h  2-t  in  bio  id  round 
cordate  racemes  1  lu  i  m  lul  u  Ii  i  i  1  \  it  lu  m 
brauous  as  long  i  tli  i  h  I  II  iiii|l  i  1  i  i  i 
colored  calyx  o\  u  \  in  I  |  Inn  1  I  i  \  iil  h  it 
glandular  tipped  li  111  ti  I  lui  h  I  I  I  i  ii_li  _l  m  hi 
lar-hair-(  dr\  in  1  ' 
Califormi  ml  M 
B.R    10  1  41      1  11      1   111(1 

Var  vanegitum  \A  it  on  Bush  low  racemes  short 
and  densL  i  cmliii^  I  irelj  glanauUr  Ivs  thicker 
downy  beneath 

Var  ilbldum  Hort  {R  albidiim  Hort  )  is  a  form 
with  whitish  dirt>  yellc  n  or  j  ellowish  red  flowers  and 
light  colored  fruit  RH  184J  419  Gn  51  1110  (as  i? 
album)  Var  atr6rubens  Hort  one  with  dark  blood 
red  flowers.  Var.  fldre  pl^no,  Hort.,  has  dark,  clear 
double  flowers.  R.H.  1845:245.  G.C.  II.  14:144.  All  the 
forms  of  this  species  are  worthy  ornamental  plants. 

17.  Gordoniinum,  Lem.  A  hybrid  between  H.  sun- 
guineum  and  B.  aureum,  intermediate  in  character:  fls. 
resemble  M.  sanguineum,  but  lighter:  bush  resembles 
R.  aureum,  but  generally  fruitless.  F.S.  2:165  and 
plate.  Gn.  51:1110  (as  M.  liybridum) .- Ot  English 
origin.    Hardy  and  useful. 

cc.    Bacemes  leafy. 

18.  ailreum,  Pursh.  Missouri,  Flowering,  Golden 
or  Buffalo  Currant.  Fig.  2125;  also  Fig.  613,  Vol.  I. 
Plant  free-growing,  sprouting  from  root:  Its.  cuneate  or 
truncate,  smooth,  shining,  when  very  young  densely  cov- 
ered with  brown'or  yellow  resinous  beads,which  disappear 
with  age:  peduncles  short,  few-fld.;  bracts  large,  leaf- 
like: fls.  spicy-scented,  yellow  and  showy;  calyx-tube 
%-yi  in.  long;  petals  red:  fr.  dark  brown  or  black,  with 
bluish  bloom.  Mississippi  valley  to  Rocky  Mts.  B.R. 
2:125.  — Much  grown  for  its  yellow  fragrant  flowers.  It 
has  given  rise  to  the  Crandall  and  some  other  fruit-bear- 
ing sorts. 

Var.  tenuifldrum,  Torrey.  Leaves  light  green,  broadly 
3-5-lobed:  fls.  usually  scentless:  berries  amber-colored, 
approaching  a  pale  cherry-red,  acidulous,  without  aroma. 
The  Pacific  coast,  eastward  beyond  the  Rocky  Mts. 
B.R.  15:1274. 

19.  oSreum,  Dougl.  Fig.  2126.  Upright  branching 
shrub,  reaching  3^  ft.,  the  young  parts  minutely  pu- 
bescent and  more  or  less  glutinous  :  Ivs.  nearly  orbicu- 
lar to  reniforra,  rather  small  (seldom  more  than  1  in. 
across),  3-5-lobed  and  crenate-toothed,  waxy-dotted: 
racemes  short  and  drooping,  glandular-hairy:  fls.  ii 
in.  or  less  long,  narrow  tubular,  white  or  pinkish :  fr. 
bright  red,  rather  small,  sometimes  glandular,  sweet 
but  mawkish.  Rocky  Mts.  and  west.  B.M.  3008.  B.R. 
15:1263;  17:1471  (as  if.  ineftWaHs).  — Sometimes  grown 
for  ornament. 

20.  yiscosissimum,  Pursh.  Branchy,  upright,  to  6  ft., 
the  young  growths  viscid:  Ivs.  round-cordate,  3  in.  or 


less  wide,  3-5  lobed  with  obtuse  doublj  irenite  some- 
what out  divisions  iicemes  erect  Mscid  fls  large, 
fragrant   ^ ellowish  or  \\hiti  h  green  the  tih*s  lobes  not 
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reflexed,  the  petals  small  and  white :  berry  black,  mostly 
glandular-hairy,  scarcely  edible.  Rocky  Mts.  and  west. 
B.  acerifdlium,  Hort.=rubnim.  — iJ.  amlctum,  Greene.  Fls. 
large,  showy,  purple.  Related  to  Califomieum.  California. 
—B.  Blatonii,  Hort.=Gordonianum.— ii.  CaliKmicnm,  Hook. 
&  Am.  Branches  zigzag:  fls.  showy:  fr.  very  prickly.  Calif.— 
B.  cognatum.  Greene.  Related  to  leptanthum.  Ore.— J?,  mr- 
vdtum,  Small.  Related  to  gracile.  Ga.— iS.  erythrocarpmn,  Co- 
ville  &  Leiberg.  Trailing:  related  to  prostratum.  Ore.  6.F. 
10:184.— JJ.  fragrans.  Lodd.  =  R.  aureum.  — J2.  glutinisum, 
Benth.  Related  to  R.  sanguineum :  blooms  earlier:  fr.largeas 
a  Gooseberry.  Paciiic  Coast.— ii.  grdcile,  Miehx.  Fls.  fragile, 
finely  divided:  fr.  good.  The  Gooseberry  of  the  Plains.  Mis- 
sissippi Basin.— ii.J?udsomdnum,  Rich.  Resembles  R. nigrum 
in  fruit  and  odor.  Hudson  Bay  region  and  northward.— 
B.leptdnthum.Gr&Y.  Sturdy,  rigid  shrub:  Ivs.  and  fls.  small: 
r  smooth.  Rocky  Mts.,  westward.-ii.  ioMdoni,  Hort.=R. 
-B.  malvAcmm,  Smith.  Resembles  R.  sanguin- 
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2126.  Ribes  cereum  (X  Ja. 


RtCCIA  (P.  F.  Rieci,  Italian  nobleman,  patron  of  the 
botanist  Micheli).  Miccidceig.  Riccia  flititans,  Linn., 
is  one  of  the  few  flowerless  or  cryptogamous  plants  in 
cultivation  aside  from  the  ferns,  mushrooms  and  se- 
laginellas.  It  is  cultivated  by  one  specialist  in  aquatics 
presumably  for  the  benefit  of  students  of  botany.  It  is 
not  generally  advertised  among  aquarium  plants.  In 
this  family  of  plants  the  plant-body  is  a  thallus  (i.  e.,  a 
green,  flattish  body  not  differentiated  into  root,  stem 
and  leaves).  The  thallus  of  Riccia  spreads  out  in  green 
patches  which  are  at  first  radiately  divided,  and  the 
center  of  the  plant  often  decays  quickly.  B.  fluilans  is 
distinguished  from  other  species  by  the  linear,  dichot- 
oraous,  floating  thallus,  with  the  capsule  protuberant 
from  the  lower  surface.  For  full  description,  see  Gray's 
Manual. 


BICE.     See  Orijza. 

KICE  FLOWER.     PimeJia. 


BICE,  MOUNTAIN.     Ori/zopsis. 


BICHAEDIA  (L.  C.  Richard,  1754-1821,  French 
botanist).  ArAcece.  Calla  Lily.  Perennial  herbs 
with  many  long-petioled  leaves  from  a  thick  rhizome: 
peduncles  appearing  with  the  leaves:  petioles  spongy, 
often  bristly  below ;  blade  sagittate  or  lanceolate, 
the  numerous  primary  and  secondary  nerves  ex- 
current:  peduncle  as  long  or  longer  than  the  leaves; 
spathe  large,  open,  with  a  flaring,  pointed,  recurved 
tip:  spadix  staminate  above  and  pistillate  below  (Fig. 
2127).  Diffe-s  from  Peltandra  in  floral  characters.  So. 
Africa.  Species  10-12.  See  Gn.  46:446:  R.B.  23:13. 
Engler,  DC.  Monogr.  Phaner,  vol.  2.  The  true  Calla 
is  not  of  this  genus;  see  Calla.  For  the  Black  Calla, 
see  Arum. 

When  grown  for  the  flowers  only,  Ricbardias  may  be 
planted  out  permanently  on  a  bench,  using  very  rich 
soil  and  giving  an  abundance  of  water  while  growing. 
They  may  be  kept  growing  continually  or  given  a  sea- 
son of  rest  as  desired.  Plants  in  pots  are  usually 
started  late  in  summer  from  dry  tubers.  The  species 
having  yellow  and  pink  spathes  seem  to  do  best  when 
grown  without  a  resting  period. 

A.  Jjeaves  lanceolate. 
B^hmannl,  Engler.  Pink  or  Rose  Calla.  Dwarf 
perennial:  Ivs.  lanceolate:  spathes  about  4  in.  long, 
erect,  trumpet-shaped,  with  a  caudate  tip  1  inch  long. 
B.M.  7436. -In  Natal  the  spathes  are  said  to  be  dull 
rose  without,  rose-purple  within,  with  a  dark  crimson 
blotch  at  the  base  inside.  In  cultivation  the  spathes  are 
white,  with  a  faint  rose  tinge  to  the  back  and  margins. 
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aa.  Leaves  sagittate  or  cordate. 
B.   Foliage  sjtotted. 
albo-maculita,  Hook.     Spotted  Calla.     Pig.  2128. 
Petioles  short ;  blade  12-18  in.  long,  white-spotted  all 
over,  hastate,  three  to  four  times  longer  than  broad, 
acute,  the  basal  lobes  widely  spreading,  triangular,  ob- 
tuse or  acute,  3-4  in.  long:  spathe  trumpet-shaped,  4-5 
in.  long,  2  in.  wide,  dull  creamv  yellow  with   a  blotch 
of  crimson  at  the  base.     B.M.  1540.     I.H.  7:255.     F.S. 
21:2258. -Will  stand  in  the  open 
with    good    protection    for    the 
roots.     Not  of  much  value  ex- 
cept in  botanical  collections. 

N6Isoni,  Hort.     Allied  to  B. 
nlhn    m,f,-„l'if,t  :   viTY  vigorous 

ain!     1   .,:!.....,-     r..:„.l,ing3-4ft., 

th.  i.iiie  the  foli- 

spi-iiikli  li  Willi  |i.|lucid  dots  or 
spots,  as  in  L\  EUiottiana  : 
spathe  scarcely  spreading,  the 
limb  short,  very  pale  yellow 
with  a  purple  blotch  at  the  bot- 
tom.—One  of  the  most  recent 
species. 
melanoleiica.  Hook.  f.  Black- 
throated  Calla.  Scape  and  petioles  bristly  below: 
Ivs.  6-12  in.  long,  hastate-ovate-acuminate,  the  basal  < 
lobes  obtuse,  marked  all  over  with  oblong,  white,  trans- 
lucent spots:  spathe  pale  straw-colored,  widely  flaring 
and  open  from  the  base,  the  margins  and  cuspidate  tip 
recurving,  with  an  ample  black-purple  spot  at  the  base 
within.    Natal,  1868.    B.M.  5765. 

Elliottiina,  Knight  {Cdlla  Elliotti&na,  Hort.).  Gol- 
den Calla.  Petiole  mottled;  blade  light  green,  with  a 
few  white  or  translucent  spots,  broadly  sagittate,  with 
undulate  margins,  about  as  large  as  those  of  R.  Afri- 
cana  spathe  a  rich  lustrous  yellow,  lasting  about  two 
weeks,  becoming  greenish  with  age  Tuber  proliferous. 
S   Africa,  1890     Gn  46  989 

BB     Foliage  nithout  \pnt'i 

c     Base  of  the  hafbhuJt  loidute 

hlnakD.?i,K\\nni  {Calla  ^tlnlipica    Lmn     R  ^tliib- 

pi'K,  Hort   )       (_ilMM(l\   tALLA       LlLI    "F  THE  N ILE.     Fig 
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2127.  Blade  about  twice  as  loug  as  wide,  cuspidate  at 
the  apex,  cordate-sagittate  at  the  base,  both  leaves  and 
spathes  varying  greatly  in  size:  spathe  3-10  in.  long, 
white,  creamy  inside  at  the  base,  flaring  outwards  and 
narrowing  to  a  cuspidate  tip.  S.  Africa.  B.M.  832.  Gn. 
33 :6.54.  -  Fragrant.  Sports  with  double  and  triple  spathes 
often  occur.   A. F.  5:83.    Gn.  46,  p.  447.    See  Fig.  2129. 

Var.  nina  comp&cta,  Hort.  (S.  nihia  compdcta, 
Hon.).  LiTTLK  (^EM.  Fig.  2130.  Like  the  type,  but 
only  12-li:  ill  h:-li  -I'litlns  3-4  in.  long.  Var.  Devoni- 
tasis,  H-ri        '.      ,"  wsis,  Hort.).     Dwarf;    freer 

bloomer  tli  .'    I  '         ,  and  more  fragrant. 

There  aiv  i,i:m,>  iim  of  the  Calla  Lily  in  cultivation, 
a  number  of  which  luivc  received  Latin  names.  Some 
of  these  horticultural  names  are:  candidissima,  spathe 
large,  pure  white;  glgantea,  plant  very  large;  Gode- 
frey^na,  dwarf,  white;  giandifldra,  spathe  large. 

Pfintlandii,  Whyte.  Erect  perennial:  Ivs.  ovate-cor- 
date, acuminate  -  caudate,  with  an  open  sinus,  basal 
lobes  rounded:  midrib  thick:  spathe  golden  yellow, 
broadly  trumpet-shaped,  its  lower  margins  convolute 
one-third,  flaring  above,  the  subulate  tip  abruptly  re- 
curved, margins  recurved,  slightly  warty  and  with  a 
black-purple  blotch  at  the  base  within.  Basutoland,  S. 
Afr.  B.M.  7397. -Hooker  writes  (in  B.M.  7397)  that 
"^.  Pentlandii  is  much  the  largest-leaved  species,  and 
is  the  only  one  with  a  deeply  gamboge  yellow  spathe 
within,  which  is  much  the  largest  and  broadest  of  any." 
First  flowered  in  1892  by  R.  Whyte,  Pentland  House 
(Lee,  England). 

CC.  Base  of  the  leaf-blade  hastate. 

haaUta,  Hook.  f.  (i?.  Lidwf/ehei,  N.  E.  Br.).  Pride 
OP  THE  Congo.  Yellow  Ualla.  Petioles  bristly  below: 
blades  dull  green,  hastate-ovate,  twice  longer  than  wide, 
rather  flaccid,  8-16  in.  long,  cuspidate  at  the  apex,  basal 
lobes  separated  by  a  narrow  sinus:  spathe  cup-shaped, 
5  in.  long  (with  a  tail  1  in.  long),  greenish  yellow,  the 
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tate,  bright  green,  and  somewhat  exceeding  the  scape  spathe 
.short  and  rather  open,  crejiniy  wliite  witli  a  l>Ia(k  or  purple 
throat.  S.  Afr.  Distributed  by  ila\  Leu  hthn  (Germany)  in 
1898.  There  are  hybrids  of  this  and  R  Elliotti.ui.i.— 7i'  angusti- 


loba,  Sehott.    Leaf  blade  hastate, 


tip  erect,  black-purple  at  the  b.ase  within,  the  lateral 
nerves   usually   rather   prominent    above.      B.M.  5176. 
Gn.  18:202. 
E.  Adlami,  Hort.  Leichtlin.   Strong-growing,  with  Ivs.  s.igit- 
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fovirth  the  length  of  the  apical  one,  20  in.  long,  3  in.  wide  at  the 
base:  peduncle  4-4)4  ft.  long.  Angola.— it.  aurdta.  Hort.,  said 
to  be  a  hybrid  of  hastata  and  alho-maculata,  but  better  regarded 
as  a  variety  of  hastata:  leaves  spotted;  spathes  large,  yellow. 
Said  to  be  a  hybrid  of  R.  albo-maculata  and  R.  hastata.— "J?. 
suffusa.  A  distinct  dwarf-habited  plant  with  a  creamy  white 
spathe,  the  base  in  the  inside  of  a  rich  violet-purple  shade.  It 
is  apparently  a  plant  of  good  constitution."  Gn.  55,  p.  317. 
Jaeed  G.  Smith. 

Cnltnre  of  Callas.  —  Richardia  Africana  has  been 
known  for  generations  as  the  Calla  Lily.  Though  often 
grown  as  a  window  plant,  it  is  very  unsuitable  and  sel- 
dom blooms  under  house  treatment.  When  grown  for 
winter  flowers,  it  is  customary  to  give  the  roots  a  rest 
during  summer  time.  They  mav  be  dried  and  stored  if 
necessary.  It  is  in  this  condition  that  we  get  Cali- 
fomian  Callas.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that 
summer-resting  would  be  the  best  tre.atment  for  those 
grown  as  house  plants,  as  well-grown  dried  roots  are 
more  likely  to  bloom.  But  rest  must  be  enforced,  for 
Callas  will  grow  all  the  year  roimd,  increasing  in  size 
and  numbers  when  planted  out.  We  always  get  the 
largest  blooms  from  summer-grown  plants.  They  are 
taken  up  in  the  autumn,  given  good  loam  and  plenty  of 
root-room,  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  liquid  fertilizer 
when  well  established.  They  thrive  best  under  good 
light,  and  in  a  minimum  temperature  of  55°. 

There  are  several  varieties,  all  differing  only  in  siie, 
from  those  which  grow  six  feet  to  "Little  Gem"— one 
foot.  Some  are  said  to  be  more  odorous  than  others, 
though  all  are  fragrant.  Besides  being  invaluable  pot- 
plants,  they  can  be  used  with  good  effect  in  indoor 
winter  gardens,  growing  luxuriantly  when  partly  sub- 
merged; and  also  in  "bog"  gardens,  and  on  the  margins 
of  ponds,  to  give  subtropical  effects. 

B.  Elliottiana,  although  introduced  to  cultivation 
about  ten  years  ago,  is  yet  rare.  It  is  undoubtedly  an 
acquisition.  It  is  a  South  African  species,  about  which 
we  know  comparatively  little.  From  what  scraps  of  in- 
formation we  have  gathered  regarding  it  from  time  to 
time,  we  conclude  it  is  rather  an  upland  species,  and 
our  experience  with  it  would  indicate  that  frost  may 
occasionally  visit  its  habitat,  or  at  least  that  it  will 
endure  a  lower  temperature  than  Kichardia  Africana 
and  succeed.  When  introduced,  we  thought  it  diffi- 
cult to  grow.  It  was  first  grown  in  this  country  by 
William  Robinson,  gardener  to  P.  L.  Ames,  North 
Easton,  Mass.,  Mr.  Harris,  gardener  to  H.  H.  Hunne- 
well,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Tailby,  of 
Wellesley.  The  last  named  is  a  commercial  grower, 
who  looked  upon  his  importation  as  an  investment. 
The  bulbs  (corms  or  roots)  were  expensive,— a  guinea 
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s  big  as  marbles.  Mr.  Tailby 
lid  sonic  as  larffp  as  turnips, 
;iiiii-ii  r.    'l';iiil.y's  experience 

l.e  \:ilinil,le  to  tlie  reader. 
lol,.  Mork  bv  .■mtii;:,'ollt  the 
til, L'M-ii:, rale  plants.  There 
rill  .livi-ion,  nor  has  there 
;  siill  oi'  ilie  opinion  that  by 
i,i\'  lie  iiHTeaseil  by  division, 

tl.e  w.iiiii.N  must  be  given 
..'.   :m.    1  .  ;,:    ,,.,.■,■  iu  a  cellar 

.!■     I'm    -        ::..,!      .       .l-ll    April, 

I     :    ■  i iildbe 

.11  ulkd  liiili  loot.,  before 
we  c:iii  keep  them  under 
r  even  in  the  cellar,  for  two 
.  the  roots  well  started,  they 
>;  into  bloom  in  10-12  weeks. 


had   been   no    si-i,   ,, 
since;  though  Mr.    la 
proper  raanipiilaiini 
as  we  now  do  puiaim 

at  a  lei.    ■■'■■'      I  I 

potteil  111.  M,  i-Ht    i.i  || 

The  poi.  «ill  be  la 
much  growth  shows 
benches  in  a  cool  ho 
weeks  after  potting, 
come  along  quickly,  ( 
A  good  bright,  intermediate  house  suits  them  best,  and 
some  liquid  fertilizer  will  help  them  when  the  flower- 
stems  appear.  The  blooms  last  a  long  time,  opening 
greenish  yellow,  turning  to  pure  orange-yellow,  and 
finally  green  when  aging.  Seeds  are  formed  plenti- 
fully; and  by  these,  though  slow,  is  yet  the  surest  and 
quickest  method  of  propagation.  During  the  ripening 
period  of  seeds,  they 
must  have  the  very  best 
attention  They  usually 
do  not  become  thor- 
oughly ripened  until 
August  Pot  grown 
plants  are  better  stored 
in  pots  The  whole 
culture  IS  easy  when  we 
know  It 


Seed 

s    germinate 

quickly 

Those  sown  in 

Novem 

iber  come  up 

tiong   1 

but  the  plantlets 

111  difticulttohnndleand 

lull,  t 

„    <ff«  hen  very 

It  1     the    safest 

wi\    U,  1 

1  t  tli   111  stay  in 

the  st-ed  ln\es  ripen 
there  ind  plant  them 
farther  apart  next  sea- 
son This  IS  what  we 
have  been  doing  and  we 
cannot  complain  of  the 
results  Tailby  has  sown 
seeds  outdoors  with  very 
gratifying  lesults.  Al- 
most a  year  is  gained  in  this  way,  as  the  roots  (or  bulbs) 
are  considerably  larger  than  box-grown  seedlings.  Older 
roots  held  over  until  settled  weather,  and,  planted  like 
potatoes,  bloomed  freely  all  summer,  making  fine  roots ; 
they  were  green  when  cut  by  frost  in  October,  but 
hardly  ripening  seeds.  To  do  this  takes  a  longer  sea- 
son, and  the  plants  must  be  started  indoors. 

T.  D.  Hatfield. 
The  Bichardia  in  California. -In  considering  the 
Calla  in  California,  it  is  necessary  to  treat  it  under 
two  general  heads:  first,  as  an  ornament;  and  second, 
as  an  article  of  commerce.  The  popular  and  growing 
demand  for  Calla  bulbs  (or  tubers)  speaks  much  for 
the  plant  as  an  ornamental.  Many,  indeed,  are  the 
uses  to  which  it  is  put  It  is,  perhaps,  most  commonly 
used  as  a  belt  along  fences,  and  not  infrequently  as  a 
hedgi  liitwim  two  jnoperties,  or  nearly  as  often  is 
foiiii.l     1  t  a  house  in  a  long,  narrow  bed. 

Toi  it  IS  much  in  demand  for  group- 

ing ind    unsightly  objects   in  damp 

pi  I  sometimes  as  a  border  around  a 

tish    I  nines  growingmbunchesormasses 

in  tl  I    massed  on  a  slope  near  water; 

mi\    1  I  1'  al  vegetation;  or  as  a  border  to 

troi  1  I  \  I  ry  effective,  indeed,  is  it  in  the 

lowi  1  t  1  It  us  aiound  a  large  fountain  with 
Myrioiihjlluin  baii.,'ing  down  from  the  base  of  the 
Callas.  For  all  of  these  purposes  the  foliage  is  of  even 
more  importance  than  the  flowers.  As  it  grows  luxu- 
riantly here  in  almost  any  location,  it  is  very  seldom 
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seen  as  a  pot-plant  either  in  the  dwelling  or  on  sale  at 
the  nurseries.  In  the  most  favored  places  only  is  it  en- 
tirely secure  from  the  frost,  though  t lie  .1  airi^i  to  it  f  lorn 
this  source  is  not  serious  in  or  amiiiMl  iai-.  An^'eles. 
Though  doing  fairly  well  in  the  full  -un.  oni  -ninnier 
climate  is  too  dry  for  it  to  attain  iis  _i.  iii  -t  heauty 
and  luxuriance  ^\holl_\  \\it!iout  juoi.  i  iiou,  ,\ui\  it  may 
therefore  only  be  -., ,  n  lu  jn  i  h  i  i  mu  «  le  u  ltowu  in  ]mr- 
tial  shade.  A  good  su|i|,l\  ol  wat.i  ami  uianure  is  also 
an  important  factor  iii  its  proi,,  i-  .1.  m  i.i|  ment. 

The  spathe  is  subjei't  to  many  \aiiaiiiiiis  m  foim.both 
in  size  and  shape,  some  being  loiif;,  lailn  i  iiauow  .  and 
pointed,  ending  in  a  decidedly  recur\  I  il  jwu.wliiN  oth- 
ers are  nearly  circular,  with  the  sbaip  pi  nut  almo-t  want- 
ing and  standing  ujiriirlit  the  same  i-  tlie  L  il  mre  of 
spathe.    ItfrequentU  liajiiii  n- iliai  i  le   -|iiilii    i-  .louble 

and  even  triple,  soiiii  i  Mil.  -  11!  II     ni     1  i.i     ti.iiouly 

partially  so.     In  llu    liiiiri   i-.    u   nliiii    i-- i-   s,,me 

very  strange  forms.  Tlie  sped  ^  i  n-i  .i.xaiiiM.  and 
seldom  departs  from  the  u  ]■<  i!i  iu_li  m  iii  isional 
double  or  abnormal  spadix  i-  Innm!  i)iliii  -in  .|.sor 
varieties  than  J?.  .4/'r/c((Hf/   .11-    t.-unil,   I  111    -jiii-tlyin 

California  gardens,  the  most  com ii  on.  s    i,,  mg  tlie 

spotted-leaved  and  the  dwarf  torm  known  as  the  Little 
Gem. 

Commercially  the  growing  of  the  )  uU  s  for  eastern 
and  foreign  markets  is  a  sure  source  t  i  ei  enue  and  is 
carried  on  extensively  thr       It  1  (       f  1 1  ii 

The  local  market  for  th  i   e 

limited    but  if  grown  m  1  e 

blooms  will  more  than  ]  1  e 

winter  field   as  in  tl    t  11 

kinds  are  scai  t       „  o  1 

blooms  m  midw  the  wl  ole 

sale  price  about  I       st  al  cut 

one-half   or  evei  i     tl      Eist      Our 

commercial  grown  „et  it  i  re  nt  I  u  u  m  IJOl)  $25 
to  $60  per  1  000  according  to  size  the  lu  irket  calling 
for  tubers  1^  to  3M  inches  in  diimeter  Larger  sizes 
are  quoted  as  fancy  and  command  extra  prices 
Though  they  can  be  grown  m  almost  any  scil  with  some 
success,  a  free,  cool,  blackish  loam  is  best,  and  they  do 
not  thrive  in  a  hot,  gravelly  or  stony  soil.  The  lands 
near  the  coast,  where  swept  by  the  cooling  sea  breeze, 
are  productive  of  the  best  results,  both  in  bloom  and 
tuber.  Land  containing  sufficient  alkali  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  many  common  crops  will  produce  good 
Callas  if  other  requirements  are  present.  In  field  plant- 
ing it  is  much  better  to  put  in  small  bulbs  about  4  inches 
apart  than  to  sow  the  offsets  promiscuously  in  the  row; 
when  the  sets  are  thus  sown,  they  should  be  taken 
up  the  following  year  and  the  small  bulbs  properly 
planted.  Offsets  sown  as  above  and  left  4-6  years  (the 
usual  time  for  a  good  crop)  have  never  produced  satis- 
factorv  results.  No  pest  seriously  attacks  foliage  or 
bloom",  but  in  dry  years  more  especially,  the  common 
sow-bug  eats  into  the  tubers  very  seriously  and  receives 
considerable  assistance  from  millipedes.  Both  these 
pests  are  quite  a  nuisance  to  the  California  nurseryman 
and  gardener.  The  much-photographed  "Acres  of  Callas 
in  Bloom,"  so  familiar  to  visitors  and  much  used  to 
illustrate  articles  on  California,  fancy  stationery,  etc., 
was  grown  bv  Cai't.  M.  E.  Walker,  of  Los  Angeles,  to 
whom  the  wi'it.i-  is  imlebted  for  many  of  the  leading 
facts  in  this  art  ill.,  n-arding  the 


ral  marke 


tin-  (/alia  tor  the  gene 
Ernest  Bbal-nton. 


EIClHUS  (Latin  name,  from 
the  resemblance  of  the  seeds  to 
certain  insects).  Euphorbiclcecc. 
Herbaceous  or  becoming  tree- 
like in  the  tropics,  glabrous:  Ivs. 
large,  alternate,  peltate,  palmate- 
ly  7-  to  many-lobed,  the  lobes 
serrate,  monoecious:  fls.  without 
petals  or  disk,  in  terminal  and  ap- 
parently lateral  racemes,  large 
for  the  order:  the  upper  short- 
pedicelled  or  sessile  and  stami- 
nate;  calyx  3-5-parted,  valvate; 
stamens  many,  erect  in  the  bud. 


2131. 

Fruit  of  Castor  Bean, 

showine  the  seeds 

Natural  size. 


RICINUS 

filaments  much  branched  cich  with  very  many  anthers 
rudiment  of  pistil  none  the  lower  Hs  longer  pedicelled' 
pistillate;  sepals  very  deciduous  st^  les  !  plumose  cap' 
sule  3-loculed,  3  seeded,  exploslvel^  stparating  into  2 
valved  coccsb  when  ripe    seeds  ovoul    with  a  large  ca 


ROBINIA 
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2132.  Ricmus  communis. 


ad  fleshy,  oily  albumen;  coty- 


runcle,  crustaceous  testa 
ledons  broad. 

A  great  many  forms  ai 
been  distinguished  as  species  by  some,  hut  most  botan- 
ists follow  Miiller  (DeCandoUe's    Prn.Ir.Mim-     vn|      ]-i 

part  2:1061,  18G6),  in  referring  thci.i   :^!!   :',■-., ,f 

the  one  species,  ^.  comniHiiis,  Linn,.  ,    i,,]. 

lowing,  listed  as  species  in  the  Anr  :  ,      .„  iv 

doubtless  be  placed:  S.  AMc&nus,  !:•■, ',.-,,.,  r.uil- 
bodg^nsis,  emruleus,  Gibaoni,  giganthtx.  maci-oc',irpus, 
macrophylhis,  Obermanni,  Philippininsis,  sanguineus', 
speciabilis,  tricolor,  Zamibarhisis.  See  Vilmo'rin,  Blu- 
mengartnerei,  p.  903  (1896). 

commiims,  Liiin.  Castor  Bean.  Castor  Oil  Plant. 
FalmaChki-ii.  Ii.-..  ji:;1-3.  Half-hardy  annual,  3-15 
n.  high  III  thr  ,-,.mn,l  Inited  States,  30-10 
tt.inthe  tni|,irs.  n,,.  lar-t-  handsome  leaves 
(b  m.-2J=  tt.  I  aii.l  M.  „,s  l,iiL-l,t  L-r.-en  to  dark 
red:  capsuL-s  ,.i-irkly  ,„■  s,n,„.tl,.  July  to 
frost.  Prol,a>,ly  ,„■■.-„, ally  fp,n>  Africa  or  In- 
dia,nowsrait.rt,l  wi,l,  ly  ai„l  naiuralized  in 
all  tropical  lands.  B.M.  2L'(iX- Cultivated  in 
most  tropical  and  temperate  countries  from 
the  earliest  times,  for  the  oil  of  the  seeds 
(castor  oil,  Ohum  Bicini)  used  in  medicine 
and  m  the  arts,  and  in  some  places  as  a  food- 
dressing  oil.  The  seeds  contain  a  poisonous 
principle.  Also  much  used  as  a  decorative 
plant  singly  or  in  bed  centers,  giving  a  rich 
tropical  effect.  Of  rapid  growth  in  any  rich 
soil.    The  seeds  may  be  planted  in  May  4here 


stems  nearly  black.  Var.  Gibsoni,  Hort.  Dwarf,  5  ft 
Ivs.  bronzy  purplish.  Var.  lividus,  Jacq.  (A",  sanguin- 
eus. Hort.  if.  Ohermanui,  Hort.)  Slender;  stem  and 
fruit  blood-red,  8  ft.  R.H.  7:182,183.  Var.  Borbonifinsis, 
Hort  Fifteen  feet,  Ivs.  large,  shining,  green  or  reddish. 
Var.  Zanzibar^nsis,  Hort.  A  recent  introduction  of  large 
size  with  enormous  various  colored  Ivs.  and  very  laree 
flat  seeds.     A.G.  16:383.    I.H.  41:100. 

J.  B.  S.  Norton. 

RIGIDfiLLA  (Latin,  somewhat  rigid;  referring  to  the 
pedicels,  which  after  the  petals  fall  become  erect  and 
stiff).  Indicem.  A  genus  of  3  species  of  Mexican  half- 
hardy  bulbous  plants  allied  to  the  weM-ko..nn  Tit-ridiRs 
and  distinguished  by  the  inner  piiianili  ^,  m,,,ii^- 
these  are  inconspicuous  in  Rigidella,  K.     ,  .     ;[' 

ovate  and  erect,  while  in  Tigridiathev  a-,  i  ,.  i,  ,,,|,1 
shaped  and  spreading.  Lvs.  broad,  iilh  iii  \\it\,  ,  i m 
neled  petiole;  fls.  fugitive,  bright  red,  pedict-Uf,!;  peri- 
anth-tube none;  segments  very  unequal,  outer  oblong, 
connivent  in  a  cup  in  the  lower  third,  then  sprea<ling  or 
reflexed;  inner  very  small,  erect,  ovate,  with  a  narrow- 
claw.    Baker's  Irideae,  Baker,  p.  70. 

immacuiata,  Herb.  Stem  2-3  ft.  long,  forked:  lower 
lvs.  lJ^-2  in.  long  including  petiole:  fls.  bright  crim- 
son, not  marked  with  black.  B.R.  27:68.  P.S.  5:502: 
21:2215  (fls.  brick-red).  F.W.Barclay. 

KIViNA  (A.  Q.  Rivinus,  professor  of  botany,  etc., 
at  Liepzig,  1691-1725).  PhyiolaccAcea.  A  genus  of  2  or 
3  species  of  shrubs  with  herbaceous  branches  bearing 
usually  axillary  racemes  of  small  flowers,  followed  by 
red  berries  the  size  of  peas.  Lvs.  ovate,  ovate-lanceo- 
late or  cordate-ovate:  perianth-segments  4,  small,  equal; 
stamens  4-8;  style  short;  stigma  capitate.  The  species 
are  natives  of  tropical  America.  The  following  makes 
a  good  pot-plant  for  a  warm  greenhouse,  and  it  is  also 
useful  for  growing  as  a  summer  annual  in  the  open. 

Mmilis,  Linn.  Rouge  Plant.  Fig.  2134.  Stem  with 
spreading  branches,  %-2  ft.  high:  lvs.  1-3  in.  long: 
racemes  slender,  pendulous,  many-fld.,  as  long  as  the 
ivs.:  fls.  white,  1-13^  lines  long:  calyx  pale  rose:  fr. 
1-lJ^  lines  long;  S.  Florida.  B.M.  1781.  V.  5:75. 
S.H.  2:111.    Gn.  22,  p.  68  ( 


EOAN  or  KOWAN.    Sorhus  Ai 


Iwvis). 

F.  W.  Barclay. 


KOBlNIA  (in  honor  of  the  two  early  French  botanists 
Robin).  Leguminosa;.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  odd-pin- 
nate leaves  and  often  spines  for  stipules:  Ifts.  stipel- 
l.ite:  fls.  in  drooping  axillary  racemes  :  fr.  a  2-valved 
pod  or  legume,  with  several  bean-like  seeds.  A  genus 
of  plants  of  much  merit  for  ornamental  planting,  and 
in  one  case  for  its  enduring  timber.  All  are  of  rapid 
growth  when  young,  reaching  effective  stages  in  a  short 
time.  The  facility  with  which  they  increase,  both  by 
seed  and  by  suckers,  is  sometimes  a  disadvantage.  Va- 
rieties are  propagated  by  cuttings  or  by  grafting      The 


splanted. 


they  are  to  grow,  or  sown  singly 
early  spring  .^n.l  afterwards' t"i 
Ihe  species  varies  greatly  in  size  „..,.  ,„  ,„c 
form  and  size  of  the  capsule,  the  form,  size 
and  color  of  the  seeds  and  color  and  glau- 
cosity  of  the  stem  and  leaves.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  principal  varieties:  Var. 
tambodgfinsis,    Hort.     Lvs.    dark    colored; 


2133    Clu  np  . 


beauty  of  B  Pseudacacia  was  earl\  recognized  and  it 
was  extensively  planted,  but  the  attacks  of  the  borer 
have  caused  great  loss  and  checked  the  planting  of  a 
beautiful  tree 


^ov 


(XK).    (See  page  1537.) 


Pseudacicia,  Linn.  Locust.  False  Acacia.  Black 
Locust.  Fig.  2135.  This  species  is  the  largest  of  the 
genus,  growing  to  a  height  of  80  ft.  Lfts.  short-stalked. 
9-19,  1-2  in.  long,  oval  or  ovate,  smooth,  often  emargi- 
nate  or  mucronate:  bark  on  young  wood  brown  and 
glandular;  stipules  glandular,  enlarging  with  age  and 
becoming  strong  thorns  on  the  2-year-old  wood  :  fls. 
white  and  fragrant,  in  drooping  racemes:  fr.  a  broad, 
brown,  many-seeded  pod  or  legume.  May,  June.  East- 
em  N.  A. — Wood  very  lasting,  and  adapted  to  many  uses. 
Many  varieties  of  this  species  are  in  cultivation,  the 
following  being  sold  in  this  country:  ailrea,  Hort.,  has 
pale  yellow  Ivs.;  bella-rdsea,  Hort.,  rose-colored  fls., 
and  is  probably  a  hybrid  of  JS.  Pxeudiieacia  and  if.  ris- 
cosa;  var.  inSrmis,  DC,  is  a  thornless  variety,  with 
large  dark  foliage;  bvillita, Hort.,  is  much  like  Bessoni- 
ana  (below), but  more  compact;  Decaisneina,  Carr.,  is  a 
form  with  handsome  rose-tinted  fls.  R.H.  1863:1.51.  F.S. 
19:2027.  I.H.  12:-t27.  Gn.  34,  p.  174;  spectdbilis,  Du 
Mont  Cour.,  is  a  strong-growing  thornless  v.ir. ;  mono- 
phl^lla,  Pelz.  &  Kirchn.,  is  the  Single-leaf  Locust,  and  of 
this  there  is  a  slightly  pendulous  sub-var. ;  pendula, 
Loud.,  is  a  form  with  broad,  spreading,  somewhat 
■drooping  branches  ;  semperfldrens,  Hort.,  is  said  to 
flower  throughout  the  summer;  vars.  gldbula,  strlcta 
and  mimosaefdlia  are  horticultural  forms,  which  are  suf- 
ficiently described  by  their  names;  pyramid^lis,  Petz. 
&  Kirchn.,  is  a  distinct  narrow-growing  form;  umbra- 
cuUfera,  DC.  Umbrella  Locust.  Thornless,  the  gla- 
brous branches  densely  crowded  :  lfts.  ovate.  Vars. 
rubra,  stricfa  and  Bessoniana  are  forms  of  this.  Very 
distinct. 

hlspida,  Linn.  Rose  Acacia.  Pig.  2136.  A  shrub  2- 
8  ft.  high,  all  parts  of  the  plant  except  the  fls.  bristly 


or  hairy:  lfts 
eels,  rose  coloi 
B.M.  311.     Gn 


>ike  the  next  species,  it 
iikl  be  planted  where  it  will 
s.    Seldom  matures  seed. 


and  seed -pods    covered   with  viscid -glandular   ha 
lfts.  11-25:  fls.  in  a  short  and  usually  rather  erect  ra- 
ceme, rose  color.    June     -  -       ■  • 
3:115.  B.M.  560.-Thev; 
acacia,  var.  hella-rosea 
Neo-Mezici.na,  Gray, 
stout    stipular   prickle: 
glandular-hairy:  fls.  in  drooping  axillary 
color.    Southwestern  N.  Amer.    S.S.  3:114 


R.  Kelseyi  is  "a  new  speeies  discovered  and  introduced  in 
1901,  by  Harlan  P.  Kelsey.  The  bark  much  resembles  R.  Pseud- 
acacia and  the  plant  is  sparingly  pubescent."  It  is  It.  Boyn- 
toni,  Ashe.  jOHj,  p    CowELL. 


ROBIN'S  PLANTAIN,  Erigeron  beUidifoUus. 

ROCAMBOLE  {Allium  Scorodoprasum,  Linn.),  is  a 
humble  member  of  the  onion  tribe,  the  underground 
bulbs  of  which  are  used  abroad  like  garlic,  known  in 
America  amongst  the  Canadian  French.  The  plant  is  a 
hardy  perennial,  with  a  stem  that  is  twisted  spirally  above 
and  bears  at  the  top  an  umbel  of  flowers,  some  or  all  of 
which  are  changed  to  bulblets.  The  presence  of  these 
bulblets  distinguishes  the  plant  from  garlic.  The  spe- 
cies can  be  propagated  by  the  bulblets,  but  quicker  re- 
sult-; ui-e  secured  from  the  cloves  of  the  underground 
l.ull.s.  In  mild  climates,  the  bulbs  should  be  planted  in 
aumum  or  not  later  than  February;  in  cold  climates, 
lihuit  in  spring.  In  the  autumn  when  the  leaves  decay, 
the  bulbs  are  lifted,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  stored. 

Rocambole  is  a  native  of  Europe,  the  Caucasus  region 
and  Syria.  It  has  flat  or  keeled  leaves,  short  spathe, 
bell-shaped,  6-parted  perianth,  and  the  3  inner  stamens 
broader  than  the  rest,  3-cleft,  and  not  longer  than  the 
perianth.  It  is  a  perennial  plant.  Good  seeds  are 
rarely  produced. 

ROCCARDIA.     Consult  Helipterum. 

ROCHEA  (de  la  Roche,  French  botanist).  Crassu- 
lilcece.  A  genus  of  4  species  of  succulent  plants  from 
S.  Africa,  with  opposite,  oblong-ovate  or  lanceolate  Ivs. 
and  fls.  in  terminal,  few-to  many-fld.  heads.  For  generic 
characters,  see  Crassula.  The  best  species  is  I{.  coc- 
cinea.  The  following  points  concerning  its  culture  are 
condensed  from  Gn.  46,  p.  360:  This  species  enjoys  an 
abundance  of  light  and  sun-heat,  and  needs  to  have  its 
wood  thoroughly  ripened  in  the  autumn  to  insure  a  dis- 
play of  bloom.  If  small  plants  can  be  procured  they 
should  be  nipped  about  February  1.  If  a  few  leaves  are 
removed,  after  the  top  is  pinched  out,  shoots  will  start 
more  evenly.  After  pinching,  the  plants  are  put  into 
considerably  larger  pots,  a  peaty  soil  being  generally 
used  and  good  drainage  given.  They  should  be  given  a 
night  temperature  of  50°,  day  temperature  of  7&-80° 
in  sunshine,  with  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  until 
the  new  growths  are  freely  produced,  when  they  should 


A  shading  of  the  glass  may  be 
r  the  plants  may  be  placed  in  a 
sheltered  position  outside.  About  August,  when  the 
plants  have  made  as  much  growth  as  can  be  ripened 
that  season,  they  may  be  placed  in  a  warm,  dry,  sunny 


ROCHEA 

place  to  induce  perfect  and  early  maturity.  During 
winter  the  plants  may  be  kept  in  a  sunny  frame  or  cool, 
light  greenhouse,  with  only  suflioient  water  to  prevent 
shriveling. 

A.    Clusters  usually  S-flowered. 

jasmlnea,  DC.  (Crdssnla  jasminea,KeT-Gawl) .    Stem 

herbaceous,  4—12  in.  high,  decumbent,  branched,  flower 

ing  part  erect:  Ivs.  fleshy,  oblong-oval,  %-%  in.  long. 


ROCK    GARDENS 


are  represented  in  th 
by  such  species  as  A  i 
ptocumbens,    Silent 
AictostapJnjlos   alptn 
fiagti     tiiiiUni        I 
vni       r  s 


p   I, 


florui,,  lanatu!,  and  un, 
i/iatidiflora,  Artemisia 
pma,   Senec 


region 

jionica, 
Saxi 
hatum, 
'  ndron 
imosa. 
Aster 
Rooky 

II I  and 


nut,  Ca 
inhisa, 
I    Geurn 


vide:  fls.  white,  tinted  with  crimson,  sessile 
not  fragrant,  VA  in.  long.  B.M.  2178. -Hybrids  with  B, 
coccinea  are  figured  in  A.F.  5:433. 

AA.    Clusters  many-flowered. 

coccinea,  DC.  (Kalosdnthes  coccinea.  Haw.  Crdssula 
coccinea,  Linn.).  Plant  robust,  shrubby,  1-2  ft.  high 
Ivs.  very  closely  imbricated,  1-lK  in.  x  ?i-l  in.:  fls 
bright  scarlet,  114.-2  in.  long,  fragrant,  borne  in  sum 
mer.    Cape.    Gn.  46,  p.  3G0.    B.M.  495. 

i?.  falcdta,  DC.  See  Crassula  faleata.     p^  ^^  Barclay. 

EOCK-BBAKE.     See   Cnjptogramma. 
EOCK-CEESS.     Arabis. 

EOCK  GARDENS.    Figs.  2137-40.    Nature  in  time  will 
make  a  garden  even  on  the  unbroken  surface  of  a  rock, 
by  clothing  it  with  lichens,  algae  and  mosses  of  many 
exquisite  forms  having  much  variety  an  1  often  striking 
brilliancy  in  coloring.   If  there  are  soil  filled  cracks  and 
pockets  then  ferns  and  flowering  plants  will  find  a  plice 
At  low  elevations,  however,  these  flowering  rock  plant 
are  comparatively  few,  for  soil  accumulates  ra]  i  llv 
strong-growing  herbs,  shrubs  and  trees   ai  led  bj  fa 
able  climatic  conditions,  soon  cover  the  rock  siirfa 
furnish  so  dense  a  shade  that  only  mosses    lichens 
ferns  will  thrive. 

The  ideal  rock  or  alpine  gardens  are  withm  thit  re 
on  mountain  summits  between  the  limits  of  tree  gr 
and  the  edge  of  perpetual  snow,  and  m  the  c  irt  p 
ing  regions  toward  the  poles,  where  the  pla 
tected  from  the  rigors  of  a  long  winter  by  1  I 
snow  and  are  quickened  into  a  short  pen    1 
growth  by  a  comparatively  low  summer  tei   | 
Here,  where  there  m-r.  -l.-.-y.,  r-....l,  m  i  t  ro  k 

and  pockets  filled  \vi:li    tri    m^  cif  broken    tone 

porous  decayed  VI -.  i    :    .    i      :  n.- the  favoral  le 

ditlons  wherein  til.   1      ,  nrs    in  multiply  tl 

neat  and  dainty  c-u-lii  n-.  imi  :iiiil  r  ettes  of  de 
and  matted  foliage  and  thoir  abundance  of  ex  |  usiteh 
formed  and  brilliantly  colored  flowers  \  s  icee  full} 
grown  collection  of  these  plants  in  contnst  with  ordi 
nary  garden  flowers  would  be  like  a  c  Uection  of  cut 
gems  as  compared  with  one  of  rough  mmer-il  an  1 
rocks,  for  they  have  an  exquisitene  s  of  tini  h  an  1 
depth  of  coloring  that  gives  them  as  uni  lue  a  place  m 
the  vegetable  kingdom  as  they  hove  in  the  plan  of  na- 
ture. Surely  there  are  men  and  women  who,  if  they 
knew  these  plants  well,  would  be  flred  with  an  ambition 
to  excel  in  their  cultivation;  and  in  so  doing  they  may 
enter  a  comparatively  untrodden  path  if  they  will  limit 
their  work  chiefly  to  the  alpines  of  this  continent.   They 


I  C  hionophtla 
lie  accounted  for 
t  he  Current  Man 


Th£> 


iti  d  -Vmeni  mjil  mts  in  this  class  are  quite 
id  ittraitne  as  ire  the  Europe  in  species 
that  ha\  e  been  luus  cultivated  there  Heie  alpines  have 
been  but  little  cultn  ated  \.  \ery  few  easily  grown 
Europem  kinds  like  liihiulia  deltoidea,  Achillea  to 
mtnto'.ii  Cdtiipiiuila  Ciijnitua  and  Aiabis  albtda 
are  ofl'ered  l>v  Amtrican  nuiser-ymen  and  cultivated  in 
the  open  liordi  r  On  a  few  private  places  smiU  rock 
gardens  have  been  established  orad\antage  has  been 
taken  of  favorable  local  conditions  to  cultivate  some 
additional  species,  and  in  one  or  more  botanic  gardens 
considerable  collections  have  been  at  times  maintained, 
chiefly  in  frames.  Generally  what  have  passed  for  rock 
gardens  have  been  rockeries— mere  piles  of  cobbles 
raised  from  the  surface  of  turf  or  piled  against  dry 
banks  in  such  a  manner  as  rapidly  to  disperse  instead 
of  slowly  conserve  all  soil  moisture.     Even  the  most 


2137.  A  rocke 


■  bordering  a  lawn 


self  assertive  weed  fails  to  thrive  in  such  a  garden.  A 
httle  letter  than  this  was  the  rock  garden  at  the 
Worl  1  s  Fair,  in  which  was  the  alpine  plant  exhibit 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  of  Berlin,  comprising  103 
species,  of  which  only  23  were  alive  in  August. 

In  general,  we  have  a  smaller  rainfall,  less  humidity 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  sunny  days  than  in  England, 
to  which  we  must  look  for  the  best  instruction  in  the 
cultivation  of  alpine  plants.   This  must  be  regarded  in 
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rock  gardens     Every  preciu 

e  the  full  advantage  of 

lupplv,  and  there  should 
"      •       * upplv     It 


the  arrangement  of  oi 
tion  should  be  taken  .« 
rainfall  and  any  natural  -naLci  ti^i^i-'t, 
also  be  a  liberal  and  constint  artiflcml 
must  be  kept  in  mind,  too    tint    it  U,.. 
long,  hot  summers  do  m  t   1 1  '    '  ,     ,|^ 

such  plants  require     Tin  , 

vices,  methods  and  lociti  1  ^^j 

in  spring,  check  it  at   in       >i     i    n    i    i  '  '    !  i,     is 

keen  the  plants  fully  dmniiui  m  wnn  "-' 
shade,  mulching,  and  m  the  case  of  P-"/t"rs  e  lenlml 
cult  nlants,  the  piotection  of  fiames  It  is  essential 
that  conditions  hi  provided  that  will  e^^able  the  roots  to 
extend  for  a  long  distance,  often  many  *<=?'-  ,>°''Xr^ 
crevices  and  pockets  between  rocks  to  depths  where 
there  is  a  uniform  temperature  and  uniform  moist>ire 
supplied  by  moving  water,  for  frequent  freezing  and 
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adapted  to  existing  conditions  than  to  go  to  the 
pense  of  ridicall)  modifjing  such  aiangements 
If  m  aitibciil  roLkerv  is  to  be  constiutted,  i 
he  boine  in  mmd  thit  it  is  n.,t  foi  the  puipos, 
playing  a  coUeUicn  of  cuimus  lu.ks  t  mt  isti. 
ringed  but  to  pioM<lp  i  i  1  u  l  ti  i  ^luwin^  a 
plants  that  cnnnot  be  1^  X  II  -i  w  ii  i  Ni  ^^  1"  n 
be  better  ne^er  to  tliiiil  I  hmd^ih  uni  ui 
md  rock  eflcLtb  in  till   ili   |      in    ii  it  tin    in  i     i 


uld  not  be  t\| 

ndy  covered  witli 
pUci         I 

To  tiL        1         '        >  I       'I 

pockets  mil  c  11  Ml  I  s  sill  Ilia  h  i\  11 
edlj  downwnid  duection  fiom  the  ex 

-J^  surface    and    not    be    sheltered    b\ 

hanging  rock  Thit  this  does  not 
in  all  ciscs  those  who  ire  fmuliu 
the  hibitits  of  rnk  plints  kunv 
well      The  mtuiil  li  ibit  it  uf  Pi  llin 


should 
of  dib 
dl>  ar 
1  iss  of 


[losed 
applj 
:    full 


w 


pass, 
free 


stagnant   water  are  fatal      These   cavi 
B  filkd  with  suih  lii.sL  iiiiterial  as  frag 

I-    n  i\i  il  \  nil    1  '    ^    _i  table  matter, 

m       nil  I     for  the  free 

,  111      ,  li  image  and  the 

".'j,.      I     |i      I       11  usual  conditions 

"~  l-i  ■    rpprivate  iiliii--  111  "  i.a^t  »  ay  would  be  so 

ii„ted  .1,™.  ...a  ti.  f  "I"  ™J  '  "2S  i'™: 

n  litpr -nMraerapli  may.  however,  ue  succebbiuii^  s'^""" 
on  recoSc-  -1  stum-  walls,  on  ledges,  in  small  rock 
wardens  and  n  ,  1 ,,  n, .i  n  1 »  n  1 1 n rs  of  almost  any  country  or 
fitv  n^ace  Pei-i.is  win.  .1.  sue  to  cultivate  a  large  col- 
city  place,  rti  OninM  sr.-k  a  situation  where 
lection  ot   true  .iiiniii  ^  ,      ^^ 

favorable  natural   or  .m   i  i  -   i    .nlnnms  can  be  taken 
advantage  of.    Such  In.  m  i     i 
the  seashore  and  in  r...  i 
gions,  for  esaiiiplo.  :>^  ■ 

or   an    abanil.n 

Pockets  and  i  i .     i 

able  material,  im.i   n   ;  i  ■  ■    n  • 

may  be  increased  by  the  judu. .■..-■ -        .„     . 

and  explosives.     Boulders  can   be  arranged  in  such 
manne?as  tlsecure  suitable  deep  pockets  and  crevices 


be  found  at 
uions— such  re- 
nany  people  for 
ass  of  boulders 

provide  them. 
1.  ared  ot  unsuit- 

inough  to  hold 
ture  their  depth 
of  wedges,  bars 


tions  an-,  it  will  1..-  t..uiiil  that  inn 
advantage  in  different  localities  t... 
quirements  of  different  groups  ol  p  ; 
however,  it  should  be  kept  constantl. 
are  plants  that  will  grow  in  all  s-n 
and  that  it  will  often  be  much  better 


upply  a  constant 
>e  carried  from 
IS  points  where 
rable  the  condi- 
can  be  done  to 
r  the  special  re- 
.  In  such  work, 
mill. I  tliatthere 


ciples  that  \ 

simply  give' 
of  tning  a 
tions  befoic 
grown  Thi 
tempt  to  gi 
flown    (       ' 


applj 


such  plants  as  a 
II  spei  les  and  it 
n  thi   impi  itance 


I  cups 


•  and  cold 


drainage      It  w  is   i 
places  where  its  i  n 
same,  and  flnalh  i    i"    ' '   ' 
of  barel)  holding  its  i  wu 
number  of  its  gieat  de<  p  b 

The  importance  of  pioteenuii  iiuiu  u»..^e  "'^ 

winds  and  of  sccuung  shade  in  many  situations  must 
no?be  overlooked.  Sometimes  advantage  may  be  taken 
of 'an  existing  deciduous  or  evergreen  tree  or  shmb 
growth,  or  rapid-growing  varieties  can  be  planted  to 
make  a  screen  While  shelters  of  this  character  are  of 
valul  about  the  outer  limits  of  a  rock  garden,  they  can 
hardly  be  used  for  separating  its  smaller  con.partments 
For  this  purpose  slow-growing,  dense-foliaged  ever- 
greens with  a  restricted  root  range  are  best. 
would  include  the  ^ 
Thuya,  Juniperus.  V 
the  broad-leaved  .  n  ■ 
Rhododendrons  (ni 
be  secured  in  lai^.  ; 
useful  owii.^'  1..  111. 
area,  ami  tlm  la.iii 
from  plarn  t..  ph.. a 
and  groups  f..rin  tlm 
garden  and  are  tin 
views  from  a  distanc 

i  a  matter  of  much 


dwarf 


with  which  they  can  be  moved 
I-,  ilrsired.  As  these  shelter-belts 
lia.ktjround  and  setting  of  the  rock 
iluuiinating  landscape  feature  in 
•  their  composition  and  disposition 
is  a  matter  of  much  importance.  The  disposition  must 
be  governed,  however,  by  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  grounds  but  in  this  arrangement  an  agreeably 
varied  sky-line  and  composition  of  plant  forms  and  of 
IhTdes  oFgreen  should  be  sought  f"': ■  ^ /.^f -l  ^^^ck 
tion  of  the  background,  and  m  the  planting  of  tl  e  rock 
warden  as  well,  a  decided  character  should  be  gnen  to 
fhe  who^e  and  to  each  distinct  compartment  by  using 
some  few  effective  plants  in  ^^'^'^tity  ™*^'^"i?Jii'lS 
number  of  varieties  in  small  quantities^    Variegated 


-1^    ^^Z^^^^r^-^^^^^-^^' 
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they  would  only  distract  the  attention  from  the  rock 
garden,  the  primary  object.  Even  more  inappropriate 
are  stationary  fountains  and  vases. 

For  more  specific  instructions  as  to  the  construction 
of  rock  gardens  and  the  care  and  propagation  of  rock- 
plants  (for  European  conditions)  see  Robinson's  "Alpine 
Flowers,"  London,  1875,  and  Sutherland's  "Hardy  Her- 
baceous and  Alpine  Flowers,"  Edinburgh  and  London 


Up  to  this  point  refere 
part  to  distinctly   ill  I'l*^ 
exclu  i\    h  t     t 
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the 


h^s  been  made  for  the  raost 
It      that  IS    plants  that  are 

I     \      r     the  ones  that  will 
t    I        rheip  aie    however 

1  I  md  moie  or 
I  n  to  alpmes 
I  le  positions 


test  the  skill  it   tl         .It 
manj  lock  plint      tl    i  i 
rocks    or  plant     h     ii 
less  persistent  m  1         i 
that  can  be  use  1  wit  I    tl 
in  the  rock  garden    i  iii  t  i         M  im  of  such 

plants  can  be  readih  P      n  i    iiii      i\ 

men  and  collectors      Tli  1 1   i      i   I 

attractive  in  h  ibit  and  H   \  I  1  I  i      1  i  1 

also  low  growing  bulbou    |  1  1         1     \ 

inconspicuous  foliage       11  i  I      i  1     1 1 

low  ground  covering  plant     t     i       I    i  i    1 1       i    1    1 1    i 
Fiom  this  list  tie  omitt    1      i  1    |  I    i  i  I    I    .       i      i 

properly  in  the  wild  gir  1  i         \      i  ill\      i  1  P       1 

rapidly  by  undei  ground  h  t  ml  ii  111  1\  i  1  iii 
a  pest  (In  a  rocker>  c  nulitions  iie  u  li  th  it  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  extirpate  deep  roc  ting  weedy 
pHuts  and  they  above  all  others  should  be  iigidlj  ex 
eluded  )    Among  desirable  i      k  |  1  iiit    tli    w  iit   i  w    uld 


ngu 


include  Ge 

ianiim     Gypsophila 

Hellebonti    niger     Le 

Cymhul  ni  i    L  tn       i 

pave)    ill  1  I      ' 

Sapoii  I 

Atab, 

specie      1 

Epimeduuu    li      i      11 

Dianthus     Stduiii     s  u 

fraga    Corjdalis     Mjo 

Viola   Hepatita    Opunt: 

var     JYuinilinu      hvi 

Cot  nil      I  I 


garis     I  iia  and  pumila,  Leiophyllum 

buxif  I  I  ita,   anuena    reptans     Saxi 

fraga  t  Pensylvanica  and  Vugimca 

Anemone  ihniic/rnides,  Waldsteinia  fragarioides,  Galax 
aphylla,  Asperitla  odorata,  low-growing  ferns,  mosses, 
etc-  Warren  H.  Manning. 

A  rock  garden  or  rockery  is,  or  should  be,  an  imita- 
tion (though  of  necessity  in  a  limited  and  smaller 
way)  of  a  natural  rocky  slope  such 


2139.   An  isolated  rockery  under  i 


.  Southern  California. 


tractive  by  the  planting  of  a  large  variety  of  alpine 
and  other  plants.  The  meaningless  mounds  of  stones 
too  often  seen  in  gardens,  planted  with  summer-bed- 
ding plants  or  vines,  do  not  represent  the  true  concep- 
tion of  a  rockery.   A  rockery  must  of  necessity  often 


be  artificial  in  the  sense  of  made  by  man,  because 
few  gardens  contain  a  natural  bank  or  slope  upon  which 
one  might  be  constructed.  In  any  case,  it  should  be 
characterized  by  simplicity  and  naturalness.  In  fact,  in 
no  part  of  a  garden  has  the  gardener  more  opportunity 
to  give  expression  to  his  natural  taste  than  in  the  con- 
struction and  planting  of  a  rockery.     If  a  garden  does 


ontain  a  natural  bank  or  slope  the  position  or  aspect 
ill  i\  11  t  1  e  an  ideal  one  A  southern  slope  unless 
•vMthm  the  shade  of  tall  trees   is  not  as  good  an  aspect 

I      1  mrthern  one   owing  to  the  soil  becoming  too  hot 

n  1  dry  just  the  opposite  conditions  tor  true  alpine 
1  1  ints     Some  of  the  best  rockeries  are  what  are  known 

I  tin  ler^roimd  rjckeries  for  instance  the  one  in  the 
1  ^  il  P  time  (nidens  Kew  London  England  is  an 
titi  I   I    I    1111(1    iocker\       Before   this  rockery  was   con 

It  I  t  1  the  ground  was  perfectly  level  A  tutting  was 
1       uii     t      ne  entrance    it  farst  shallow    but  gradually 

1  1  iiiii.,  till  a  depth  ot  some  6  or  7  feet  was  reached, 
and  an  average  width  of  about  10  feet  at  the  bottom 
All  the  soil  taken  out  was  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
slopes  thus  still  further  increasing  the  height  The 
cutting  was  made  in  a  winding  manner,  not  formal  or 
zigzag,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  when  completed,  not 
only  would  a  variety  of  aspects  be  secured  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  different  plants,  but  each  turn  should 
seem  to  possess  a  peculiar  charm  of  its  own.  The 
whole  cutting  is  perhaps  some  200  yards  in  length. 
The  rocks  are  placed  in  the  banks  in  as  natural  a  man- 
ner as  it  would  seem  possible  to  place  them;  now  they 
stand  out  boldly,  almost  perpendicular  with  the  edge  of 
the  path,  then  again  they  recede  into  hollow  recesses. 
There  are  not  too  many  rocks,  nor  yet  too  few.  In  one 
place  a  cascade  falls  over  the  rocks  into  a  small  pool 
which  not  only  provides  a  habitat  for  aquatic  and  bog 
plants,  but  also  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
rockery.  For  the  convenience  of  the  public  a  broad 
gravel  path  runs  through  the  whole  rockery.  Rhodo- 
dendrons and  other  shrubs  are  planted  on  "top  of  the 
banks  in  groups,  and  not  in  straight  lines,  while  behind 
these  for  protection  and  shade  are  planted  pines  and 
other  conifers,  as  well  as  some  deciduous  trees.  The 
rocks  are  placed  in  most  cases  so  as  to  form  "pockets" 
of  good  size  into  which  the  plants  could  be  planted,  and 
the  soil  made  in  the  pocket  to  suit  the  requirements  of 
the  different  plants.  With  such  a  variety  of  aspects  and 
conditions  this  rockery  is  able  to  accommodate  one  of 
the  largest  collections  of  alpine  and  rock  plants  in 
the  world.  As  this  rockery  was  for  a  time  the  special 
charge  of  the  writer  while  a  student  at  Kew,  well  does 
he  remember  the  deep  carpets  of  mossy  Saxifrage,  Au- 
brietia,  Arabis,  Cerastium,  Sedum,  etc., which  hung  over 
projecting  ledges  of  rocks,  while  in  fissures  and  holes 
in  the  rocks  were  growing  those  dainty  rosette-making 
saxifrages,  S.  longifolia,  S.  Cotyledon,  S.  Crustacea  and 
S.  caesia,  as  well  as  the  charming  androsaces.  In  the 
deeper  recesses  of  the  rockery  were  to  be  found  the 
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large-leaved  saxifrages,  such  as  S.  crassifoUa,  S.  ligu- 
lata,  S.  StrarJiei/i  and  S.  purpiirascens.  Quite  at  home 
andinsuit:i''l(  ]H,^ii  i,.ii-  \vi  it  alpine  primulas,  auriculas, 

andcj-fl 1'     !        .  II    h'llanil  poppies,  Himalayan 

poppii-s  I  .1/  II         'A/ aiiiUVf/jakiiS  is),  gentians 

from  thi'   I  .      ''  ""   I-,  riia  to  the  tall  G.  sep- 

temfidu.  .11    :  lit  Fuiikia,  Fritillaria,  Erica, 

Epimeiliiii:     I  m.  (_>rchis,  Lilium,Erytlironium, 

Allium.  M  .  .  \  J  1.  Achillea,  Armeria,  Sagina, 
Sempervi,  I.:  :  !  .  ^  |.ing  Veronica,  besides  other 
plants  ton  III .Ill-  III  mention.  Particularly  promi- 
nent positions,  as  iin  top  of  the  rocks,  or  at  a  turning 
point  in  the  path,  were  occupied  by  some  stately 
plant,  such  as  Jiheum  palmatmii,  Acanthus  mollis,  or 
Gunnera  manicata,  or  scabra,  while  foxgloves,  ver- 
bascums  and  such  like  plants  would  fill  up  the  recesses 
in  the  shrubs  on  tlie  top  of  the  rockery.  One  end  of  the 
rockery  beneatli  the  sl'.ade  of  overhanging  trees  was 
devoted  to  hardy  ferns,  which  grew  with  wonderful 
luxuriance.  With  the  variety  of  rare  and  interesting 
plants,  together  with  the  artistic  yet  natural  appearance 
of  the  whole  rockery,  a  more  beautiful  place  it  would  be 
difficult  to  conceive. 

With  these  pleasant  remembrances  in  mind  the 
writer  built  a  rockery  in  1898,  in  the  Botanic  Gardens 
of  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.,  somewhat  after 
the  pattern  of  the  one  at  Kew,  but  at  present  on  a  very 
much  more  limited  scale.  The  position  chosen  (the 
only  one  available )  is  near  the  outskirts  of  the  garden 
proper,  on  what  was  formerly  a  grassy  southern  slope. 
A  cutting  was  made  through  the  slope  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  one  at  Kew,  but  to  secure  good 
northern  aspects  the  soil  was  all  banked  on  the  south- 
ern side.  The  path,  which  is  quite  level,  varies  in  width 
from  3  to  6  feet.  The  height  of  the  banks  in  which  the 
rocks  are  placed  ranges  from  2  feet  at  the  entrances  to 
some  8  or  10  feet  at  the  highest  point.  For  rocks  we  used 
large,  water-worn  boulders  collected  in  the  vicinity.  One 
shaded  recess,  with  a  northern  aspect,  is  devoted  to  na- 
tive ferns,  which  at  the  present  time,  1901,  number 
some  40  species.  The  whole  rockery  outside  is  banked 
with  flowering  shrubs,  and  on  the  southern  bank  out- 
side are  planted  some  trees,  chiefly  catalpas,  for  the 
purpose  of  shading  the  southern  aspect  of  the  rock- 
ery, as  well  as  for  ornament.  Water  is  laid  on  so  that 
the  plants  might  not  suffer  in  dry  weather.  The  writer 
has  not  been  successful  with  alpine  primulas,  mossy 
saxifrages,  tufted  gentians,  and  several  other  subjects 
which  delight  in  a  cool,  moist  climate,  perhaps  from  his 
not  having  proviib-d  the  ideal  conditions  for  such 
plants,  but  111. in-  ]ir(.lialily  due  to  our  extremes  of  cli- 
mate. Still  III.  i-i-  is  a  large  variety  which  does  well 
here.  Th..  will,  i-  li:i-<  r.miLd  most  of  the  low-growing 
veronicas,  si'.litnis,  s.Mupfrvivums,  arabises,  alyssums, 
achilleas,  alsinis,  erysimums,  aquilegias,  campanulas, 
stellarias,  pachysandras,  the  beautiful  shrubby  little 
Daphne  Cneorum,  and  many  others,  do  very  well  in  the 


more  sunny  or  souti 
the  northern  asjiti  i 
land  poppies,  ros.  ti 
pinks,  epimediiuii 
armerias,  dianthu-. 
many  other  plants  i 
to  fill  in   recesses 


the 


i-.-ts  of  the  rockery,  while  on 

tiiMii-,  iberises,  ajugas,  Ice- 

li  aved  saxifrages,  moss 

I      .iicnarias,  cardamines, 

.  i.  I.iscs,  cypripediums  and 

Oil  the  top  of  the  rockery, 

shrubbery,  are  planted    fox- 


gloves, verbascums  and  tall  veronicas,  while  at  conspic- 
uous points  are  planted  clumps  of  Bocconia  cordata, 
Telekia  speciosa,  Artmcus  Si/loester,  or  any  herbaceous 
plant  which  looks  well  as  an  isolated  specimen.  In 
among  the  plants  in  irregular  colonies  are  planted  hardy 
bulbs,  such  as  crocuses,  seillas,  ornithogalums,  nar- 
cissi, snowdrops,  chionodoxas,  and  grape  hyacinths; 
these  come  up  the  first  thing  in  the  spring  and  blossom 
before  the  other  plants  get  well  started  into  growth,  and 
are  a  decided  acquisition  to  a  rockery. 

Almost  all  alpine  plants  may  he  readily  propagated 
by  seed,  cuttings  or  (livisinii  nf  tlm  plnnts,  The  writer 
raises  some  from  s.i.l  .m  h  -  '  ■  .  rn  <:■.  miy  vacancies 
in  the  spring.      IIK   iilm  i  '       ■  ..is  in  4-inch 

pots  early  in  Felinuny  m  :i  :,.,  ,.  ,  ,  ;  i' il  light  soil, 
and  place  the  pots  iu  a  mi-i.  mb  1;,  w  miu  greenhouse; 
here  they  soon  germinate,  ami  as  so(jn  as  large  enough 
to  handle  they  are  transplanted  either  into  other  pots 
similarly  prepared,  or  into  small,  shallow  boxes.    They 
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grow  vigorously  through  the  early  spring  months,  and 
by  the  first  of  May  they  may  be  planted  out  perma- 
nently. Seeds  may  also  be  sown  in  some  shaded  frame 
iu  spring  and  the  plants  transferred  to  the  rockery  in 
the  fall.  All  the  plants  in  the  rockery  should  have  a 
light  covering  of  leaves  or  light  strawy  manure  to  pro- 
tect them  from  excessive  freezing  and  thawing  during 
the  winter,  especially  those  planted  on  the  southern 
exposure,  or  they  may  be  protected  with  a  few  hemlock 
branches  laid  lightly  over  them.  These  should  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit  in  early 
spring.  In  planting  a  newly  made  rockery  it  is  a  mistake 
to  plant  too  thick.  Each  plant  should  be  allowed  room 
to  develop  so  as  to  show  its  true  character,  and  the 
plant  should  then  be  limited  in  a  measure  to  that  space, 
especially  if  a  much  more  rampant  grower  than  its 
neighbors.  As  in  other  parts  of  the  garden,  weeds  will 
insinuate  themselves  wherever  they  can  gain  a  foot- 
hold. These  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  appear, 
and  the  whole  rockery  should  be  gone  over  at  least  once 
in  ten  days  to  keep  each  plant  from  encroaching  on  its 
neighbors,  and  to  keep  all  in  good  order. 

Edward  J.  Canning. 
ROCKET.    See  Besperis. 

ROCKET  CANDYTUFT.    See  Iberis  coronaria. 

ROCKET,  YELLOW.    Barbarea  vulgaris. 

ROCK  ROSE.     SeeCistus;  also  ffelianthemum. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  BEE  PLANT.     Cleome  integri- 


RODGfiESIA  (Commodore  Rodgers,  U.  S.  Navy). 
Saxifragdcew.  A  genus  of  one  species,  a  hardy  herba- 
ceous perennial  for  which  the  following  names  have 
been  proposed:  Rodgers'  Bronze  Leaf,  Bronze  Leaf  of 
Japan  and  Stately  Five-Leaf.  It  grows  3-4  ft.  high,  and 
the  leaves  are  finger-shaped,  the  5  lobes  being  bold  in 
outline,  angled  and  serrate.  In  the  spring  the  foliage 
is  light  green;  in  summer  it  assumes  a  metallic  bronzy 
hue.  The  plant  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and  under  favor- 
able circumstances  has  been  known  to  make  a  clump  9 
ft.  in  diameter,  the  largest  Ivs.  being  a  yard  across  and 
borne  on  stalks  3  ft.  long.  The  fls.  are  borne  in  mid- 
summer on  stalks  4-5  ft.  high.  The  general  style  of 
inflorescence  is  that  of  the  popular  Astilbe,  to  which  it 
is  closely  allied.  The  fls.  are  very  small,  but  make  a 
feathery  spray  of  fluffy  white  bloom.  The  panicle  is  a 
foot  or  more  long  and  as  wide  at  the  base.  Technically 
the  fls.  have  no  petals;  what  seem  to  be  petals  are  the 
white  calyx-segments.  As  a  flowering  plant  it  has  been 
said  by  enthusiasts  to  be  superior  to  Astilbe,  but  the 
bloom  is  scantier,  rather  greenish  at  first,  and  perhaps 
does  not  last  as  long.  It  may  not  be  so  amenable  to 
forcing.  Rodgersia  is  a  native  of  the  subalpine  regions 
of  Japan  and  is  presumably  hardy  in  our  northern 
states.  It  is  offered  by  importers  of  Japanese  plants. 
The  plant  is  highly  esteemed  by  English  connoisseurs, 
but  seems  to  be  nearly  unknown  to  American  gardens. 
Although  any  deep,  rich  garden  soil  will  do,  it  is  said 
to  prefer  a  moist  peaty  soil.  It  should  be  placed  in  a 
sunny  position,  with  plenty  of  room,  where  high  winds 
cannot  damage  the  foliage.    Easily  propagated. 

Botanically  Rodgersia  is  close  to  certain  species  of 
Astilbe,  having  10  stamens  and  no  petals;  it  differs  in 
having  connate  carpels,  seorpioid  inflorescence  and  5- 
cut  rather  than  thrice  ternate  foliage.  Other  generic 
characters  are :  calyx-lobes  5:  ovary  2-3-loculed;  styles  2 
or  3;  stigmas  capitate;  ovules  many. 

podophylla,  Gray.  Rhizome  thick,  scaly:  radical  Ivs. 
5-lobed;  stem-Ivs.  3-lobed:  cymes  seorpioid,  forming  a 
large  panicle.  B.M.G691.  6.0.11.20:141.  G.M.  33:477. 
Gn.  36,  p.  171;  38,  p.  125;  46,  p.  434.  yf_  M. 

BODRIGUfiZIA  (Emanuel  Rodriguez,  Spanish  bot- 
anist and  apothecary).  Orchiddcece.  A  small  genus  of 
South  American  orchids,  a  few  of  which  are  cultivated 
for  their  graceful  racemes  of  delicate  flowers.  The 
flowers  are  nearly  always  fragrant.  The  plants  vary 
somewhat  in  habit.     Some  species  form  neat,  compact 
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tufts,  while  others,  like  B.  di'cuni,  have  long,  strag- 
gling rhizomes  diflicult  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  a 
block  or  a  basket.  Pseudobulbs  small,  compressed,  1-2- 
Ivd.  and  bearing  sheathing  Ivs.  at  the  base:  racemes 
erect  or  pendulous:  dorsal  sepal  and  petals  similar, 
free,  erect;  lateral  sepals  united,  concave,  but  scarcely 
saccate:  labellum  spurred  or  saccate,  with  a  long  claw 
parallel  to  the  column,  and  a  spreading  blade  usually 
exceeding  the  sepal:  column  slender.  Robert  Brown's 
genus  Gomesa  (sometimes  written  Gomeza),  found  on 
G.  recurva,  is  now  referred  to  Rodriguezia.  G.  recitrva 
is  Ji'.  vtanifoUa. 

Grow  Rodriguezias  in  very  shallow  pots  filled  with 
tough  peat,  and  well  drained.  Rest  them  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  50°,  giving  little  water.  The  growing  tempera- 
ture should  be  from  65-75°.  Give  plenty  of  moisture 
anil  shade  from  direct  sunshine.  The  stronger-growing 
kinds  will  need  thicker  potting  material  in  baskets; 
they  do  well  wired  on  tree-fern  stocks.  During  season 
of  growth,  syringing  is  necessary. 

A.  Fls.  large,  u-hite,  spotted  or  rose. 

B.  Haceme  erect 1.  fragrrans 

2.  decora 

BB.  Raceme  pendulous 'A.  venusta 

4.  Candida 
.=>.  pubescens 
AA.  Fts.  small,  tUep  rose  or  spotted  red.  .fi.  secunda 

AAA.  Fls.  greenish 7.  crispa 

8.  planifoUa 

frigrana,  Reichb.  f.  [Burlingtonia  frihiraiis.  Lindl.). 
Lvs. tufted:  racemes  erect:  fls.  pure  w  liin,  ,  \,  ,  |,i    iIm- 
middle  of  the  labellum,  which  is  stiiiin 
very  fragrant;    lower  sepals  united,  in;  i'  i.  i    : 

pal  acute;  labellum  cucuUate  behind,  «iMi  -.<  j  |,ni.(l. 
pubescent  appendage  on  the  disk.  April,  JIay.  Brazil. 
G.C.  III.  4:757  (the  plant  is  here  figured  witli  a  pendu- 
lous raceme). 

decora,  Reichb.  f.  {BurUngtdniad^cora,'Lem.).  Plant 
with  a  long,  slender  rhizome,  with  oval,  1-lvd.  pseudo- 
bulbs:  scape  nearly  erect,  9  in.  high,  bearing  5-10  blos- 
soms in  a  loose  raceme:  sepals  and  petals  ovate,  acute, 
eonnivent,  white  or  pale  rose  spotted  with  red ;  labellum 
twice  as  long  as  the  petals,  white;  middle  lobe  rounded, 
bifid,  contracted  into  a  broad  claw  which  has  several 
fringed  lamellse;  column  with  falcate  hairy  ears.  May, 
•June.  Brazil.  B.M.  4834.  P.S.  7:716.-Var.  picta, 
Hort.  (Burlingtdnia  dicora,  vax.  picta,  Hook.).  Pseu- 
dobulbs orbicular,  compressed :  fls.  short,  acute;  sepals 
and  petals  spotted  with  deep  purple-red.    B.M.  5419. 

venilsta,  Reichb.  t.  (Burlingtonia  renKsto,  Lindl.). 
Lvs.  linear-oblong,  forming  compact  masses:  fls.  in 
drooping  racemes,  large,  white  or  tinged  with  pink  and 
having  a  yellow  stain  on  the  lip;  dorsal  sepal  acute, 
the  lateral  pair  entire;  labellum  transversely  plicate 
near  the  middle.  Flowers  at  various  seasons.  Brazil. 
I.H.  5:188.  — Very  near  R.  Candida. 

cindida, Batem.  (Burlingt&nia  cdndida,ljmdi\.).  Lvs. 
oblong,  firm :  racemes  pendulous,  4-6-fld. :  fls.  white, 
with  a  light  stain  of  yellow  on  the  labellum,  2  in.  long; 
dorsal  sepal  obovate,  emarginatc  tin-  I..\v.r  |iair  united 
into  a  concave,  bifid  blade,  sac. '.It. ■  ;it  Im-i-;  j,.  t.iU  ,.li,i- 
vate,  with  the  apex  recurved;  l.ilu Hum  witli  a  lir.iadlv 
ciineate,  bifld  middle  lobe,  loiii.-.  r  tl,,,n  liji  >r]i;ils  and 
petals;  base  and  lateral  lobes  parallel  ti.  the  ouluum, 
throat  with  many  lamella?.  April,  May.  Guiana.  B.E. 
23:1927.    P.M.  1871:548. 

pub^Bcens,  Reichb.  t. (Burlingtdnia  puMscens,  Lindl.l. 
Lvs.  tufted,  dark  green,  keeled:  racemes  many,  pen- 
dulous, from  the  tuft  of  lvs.:  fls.  pure  white;  labellum 
2-lobed,  hastate;  lateral  lobes  erect,  furnished  with 
lamella?;  column  pubescent,  in  which  it  differs  from  the 
other  species. 

secunda,  HBK.  Fig.  2141.  Pseudobulbs  bearing  sev- 
eral thick,  linear-oblong  lvs.:  raceme  erect,  secund,  6 
in.  high:  fls.  deep  rose;  sepals  erect,  ovate,  convex,  the 
lower  pair  keeled  and  gibbous;  petals  like  the  dorsal 
sepal;  labellum  obovate-oblong,  emarginate,  undulate, 
scarcely  longer  than  the  sepals.  Aug.  Trinidad,  Gui- 
ana. B.M.  3524.  B.R.  11:930.  L.B.C.  7:676  (as  J?,  ian- 
ceo;a(a). 
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crispa,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  elongate-ovate:  lvs.  ob- 
long-lanceolate, spreading,  undulate:  raceme  pendulous, 
rather  dense:  fls.  green,  with  yellowish  borders;  sepals 
all  free,  undulate-crisp;  petals  similar;  labellum  lanceo- 
late, sigmoid.    Brazil.    B.R.  20:54. 

planifdlia,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  clustered,  compressed: 
lvs.  lanceolate:  raceme  long,  drooping:  fls.  greenish 
yellow,  fragrant;  sepals  oblong,  waved,  acute,  the 
lower  pair  united  except  at  the  end;  petals  like  the  dor- 
sal sepal ;  labellum  broadly  oblong,  acute,  reflexed, 
shorter  than  the  lower  sepals.  Feb.  Brazil.  B.M.  1748, 
3504.    L.B.C.  7:660  (as  Gomesa  reciirm). 

Heinkich  Hasselbring  and  Wm.  Mathews. 

EOGIfiBA.     See  Bondeletia. 


2141.  Rodriguezia  secunda  (X  Yn) 

E6HDEA  (Mich.  Rohde,  physician  and  botanist  of 
Bremen).  Lilideece.  A  monotvpic  genus  from  Japan, 
essentially  a  tender  foliage  plant  with  luxuriant  radical 
lvs.  1-2  ft.  long.  The  fls.  are  borne  among  the  lvs.  in 
short,  thick,  dense  spikes  a  few  inches  high;  perianth 
globular-bell-shaped;  anthers  sessile;  stigma  peltate; 
style  nearly  wanting:  fr.  a  globular,  usually  1-seeded 
berry.  Rohdeas  are  excellent  plants  for  dwelling- 
house  decoration,  doing  well  in  the  cooler  positions. 
They  are  perfectly  hardy  at  Washington,  the  foliage 
being  but  slightly  browned  during  the  coldest  weather. 

Jap6nica,  Roth.  Root  a  long,  nearly  cylindric  root- 
stock  with  fleshy  fibers :  lvs.  typically  green,  9-12  in  a 
rosette,  erect,  oblanceolate:  berry  about  the  size  of  a 
small  olive,  with  a  red  pulp.  B.M.  898.  Gn.  30,  p.  541. 
—  The  following  varieties,  which  differ  in  shape  and 
color  of  the  lvs.,  are  offered  by  Dutch  bulb  growers: 
Vars.  aureo-striita,  falcita,  falcata  var.,  latimaculita 
macrophylla,  margin^ta  minor,  pygmsea,  zebiina. 

G.  W.  Oliver  and  F.  W.  Barclay. 

ROLLfNIA  (Charles  Rollin.  of  Paris,  1661-1741,  aided 
Tournefort).  AnonAcea.  About  20  trees  and  shrubs  of 
tropical  America,  differing  from  Anona  in  having  the 
petals  united  into  a  3-6-lobed  tube,  the  exterior  lobes 
wing-appendaged.  the  interior  small  or  none:  fr.  some- 
times of  separate  carpels:  fls.  1-5  on  peduncles  that  are 
terminal  or  opposite  the  lvs.  The  general  remarks  un- 
der Anona  will  apply  to  these  plants. 

SiSberi,  A.  DC.  (Andna  mnscdsa.  Jacq.).  Low  tree, 
the  young  growth  nearly  or  quite  smooth:  lvs.  oblong, 
taper-pointed,  smooth:  ext.  ri-i  ]..  iM-  iiilong  and  blunt 
(>^-l  in.  long),  greenish,  ti  .  ...  iill.-r  but  promi- 
nent, reddish:  fr.  about  :  ,  ter,  greenish, 
somewhat  globose,  the  suri, i..  ,im.,.  tuliercles.  Na- 
tive in  the  islands  of  Guadeloujie  and  .Martinique,  and 
in  Guiana;  probably  in  various  West  Indies  islands.— 
Introduced  into  southern  Florida  as  a  fruit  plant,  but  it 
is  yet  very  little  known  within  our  limits.     L   H   B 
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KOMNEYA  (after  the  astronomer  T.  Eomney  Rob- 
inson, friend  of  T.  Coulter,  who  discovered  it  about 
1845).  Papaver&ce.ce.  The  California  Tree  Poppy 
( Fie.  "14  )  s  a  somewhat  shr  bby  plant  w  th  plen 
did  0-p  t  le  1  white  (Is  n  eas  n^  (  n  or  more  icross 
Botan  callj    the  ge  i         1  1       ne  spe 

oies  and  1  e     "  1    t  II  1         I  1  ers  of 

the  poppy  t    u  1}  I       1  I         I  t  gn  as 

are  connate  -xt  the  1  II  1  diver 

gent  at  the  -ipei     I  I  k  plants 

that  has    aciuiel  cl  aracters 

sepals  3  w  th  a  b  I  rsal  w  ng    pet 

als  6,  all  ihke    sti  free    filaments 

filiform  but  th  eke  i     free      caps   le 

7-H-loculed  deh    c  I    i       1  e  \  dives  sei  arat 

iug  by  the  r  margins  fiom  the  h  m  peisistent  placentas 

Coiilten  Harv  California  Tree  Poppy  Matilija 
Popp\       LI  SI  pmnately   cut 

petals   Ir      11  1  1     I      a   1  ne   or  less 

long.     Gn     I  11     4f    I    40o 

55,  p.  'Ob  111  JoJ      FM 

1877:2  '      \   1  1    Apr  1(    1898) 

—Eve  one  of  tl  e  lead 

inir   II  1  1     u       1  1  opi  y  1  as  1  pen  a 

mm  I:  Ut,  to  its  extrioi  1  nirj  1  eiuty 

.-(ii.l  !'  t       It     at  on       It  1  IS  the  lirj,est 

fl.iw.  I  t  tl      ]    II      fxmih    excel  1 1  OS 

.sibly  r  I  I         11         1        t  c  ns  iere  1  haidy 

in  the  e     tein  state  1  e     fill}  grown  in 

the  open    n  no  tl  e       \         I 

Ron  ne    1    TO  V         11  II  f  o      =;       D       o 

to  Santa  Barl  ara  c  I  M  T       1  lit 

blooms  ch  efly  dur  1       I 

from  May  to  A   g  I  111 

features   of    Califoi  111  1 

writes  from  Los  Angel  It    ho   1  1  1      i,        u  1         ou 

dry,  rocky  soil    it  will  pos  t  velj  not  g  ow    n  a        t  or 
heavy  so  1      It  nee  is  no  water  here  except  the  w    ter 
rains.    It  is  very  hard  to  "row  either  from  seed  or  1  \ 
sions.  W    M 


u    U 


2142. 

Top  sprig  of  Romneya 

Coulteri  (X  }i). 


Romneja  is  diflu  i 
of  hbioub  11  t  1 
suckers  (whi  1  i 
out  any  lo^s  |  \ 
around  the  --t  it  tl 
are  cut  well  b  n  k  i 
it  grows  luxiinantl 
immense  flowers  1 
Ma  til  h  In)  is  the  t 
the  ^1  ♦ 


IIS]  lant   due  to  the  scarcity 

(    lilt    luia  we  transplant 

1  111  ^1    it   ibundance)  with- 

1    liii  1  1  ill  of  earth  is  kept 

1    111    It    uid  if  the  stems 

\t  San  Francisco 

soil    producing 

I     pp-s  (pronounced 

!  uni\    vheie  the  plant 

gi  11    1   I    1       i\tiss  Parsons  writes: 

'  M  1    1       k(  n  idea  that  it  grows  only 

111    1  'it       niinon  by  any  means;  but  it 

IS    1      1   1  1    1    1  L  ihties   fiom   Santa  Barbara 

southw  lid  into  Alt  Mill  It  IS  very  abundant  near  River- 
side, and  also  upon  the  southern  boundary  and  below 
m  Lower  California,  where  the  plants  cover  large  areas. 
It  not  only  grows  in  fertile  valleys,  but  seeks  the  seclu- 
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sion  of  remote  canyons,  and  nothing  more  magnificent 
could  be  imagined  than  a  steep  canyon-side  covered  with 
the  great  bushy  plants,  thickly  covered  with  the  enor- 
mous white  fls."  The  blossoms  remain  open  for  many 
days-  J.BrRTTDAvY. 

The  Romneya  i-.m    l-.'   nMii-|.(;niir.[    -:i!ily  if   cut  to 
the  ground  befi. I                        ,    :  ,i      i~  .lone 

during   its   dorin:                   i     :  ii,     ^n.wth 

commences.    Tin            .,    ,  ,    ii-;in.lthat 

without  fiittiii.'  I      ,    ,r:    111   i:ia   into  a 

cold  pit.  ::     i  ■■;   ■     I  :,,  iliebed  in  the 

garden,    I'                :     r  i  i      -  is  no  difficulty 

in  gnA\  1    _    ,     1 :     ,,       ...  .  is.in  nm  do  it. 

Getfrr,!.  -.-l.  iIkiii-  i '•!.;in.l  tills  is  im- 
perative ill  all  papavriiir.  .  1,,!  iiiicirr  artifi- 
cial conditions  in  localin*  '  •  !,•  i  :  :.  ,i  is  not 
hardy,  it  requires  a  few  \.  ■  •  _  .  i  unation 
of  the  seeds  and  the  bl.Hiiiiiii-  ,  I  i!m  -  .  !I:i,.  ;  lience 
the  people  will  not  bother  with  rainu  ii  m  lin-  way. 


EOMULfiA  (Somulus,  fabled  ; 

IS  ,„M    ,.ril,,.   iMunders 

of  Rome).    IrUlilcece.    A  genus 

,.r  al.m,   :;:;  .|M-,.i..s  of 

crocus-like  hllll.s  frolll  the  .Mr. lit, 

ria.Man   r,.m,.,i  <.f  Eu- 

rope,  tin-  1  'a)..-  ali.l  tl-..|'i''al    ^tii.' 

a.      Tli.yaiv  Miialland 

sleluliT   plan.s   wi.h    lis.    a„'ni..h 

,11-  si.  a.T,,.,.  varying 

from  crinis.a.  anil  purH,- i  lin.n.], 

i..-.;iih1   lllar  to  white 

and  also  yelL.w.     Ti..  •   .n  .    .i,  ■  ; 

.::.,!  1..  Crocus,  but 

differ  in  being  1.  -     1        :    , 

^          -  a  l.mg  peduncle 

and  short  flow,  r  i 

■  is:  Ivs.  linear. 

radical,  with   a    i,  ,.    -;„ ,    

-in.i.Mi-   ones   on  the 

scape:  fls.  solitai.v  lu  a  si..al..  .  > 

.11  .,  .Miiiple  orbranch- 

ing  peduncle;  periauth-segiuent.s 

obluug,  much  exceed- 

A.    Fl^.  r.. 
rosea,  Eckl.  i  7 
bose,  %-%  in.  tli'  i      i 
duncle  1-6  in.  l.i,^.    ; 
perianth  with  a  shuii  jui 
throat  and  a  red-lilac  In 
segments  with  3  faint  pur 
B.M.  1225  (as  T.  rosfn. 
Var.  speoidsa,  Baker  (  7'. 
perianth  and  outer  segm.i 
of  which  the  outer  are  I'.ai '■■   ..    r     I    ilTO. 

A.    Fls.   !!■ 

Clusiana,  Baker  (Tl-;.-.., ..-,.-■  i'  . -.,  Lange).    Fls, 

bright  yellow,  tipped  with  lilac.     Spain.    A  white  var, 
has  been  int.  by  Barr,  of  England,     p  yf   Barclay. 


/,  Ker.).  Corm  glo- 
long,  setaceous:  pe- 
■r  spathe  H  in.  long: 
,..1  tnl..-  witli  a  yellow 


.Isii). 
larger 


EONDELfiTIA  (Rondel, 
naturalist  of  Montpellit  r, 
60  species  of  tropical  Ann 
small  5-  or  4-lobed,  salv. 


odoratii)  the  fl.iwcrs  ntiinh.r  1 
flower  being  fully  an  inch  acr.i> 
the  flowers  may  number  150-200 

corolla-'  ,,,  1'  111.  r.  s.,v 

brons  ..I'll,,,  I  ,Mii  \i  iili  , 
5-lobc.l  i:i,  -  .n,.-  -i,.,!..-  M..I.,.. 
thethroal.iiiclu.lcl:  ,.^  aiy  2-k.cu 


M  111.  i\  s,,M  II.  ,1  ,,r  11. ,t.  throat  gla- 

I     Mil   \\iili  i.r  wiila.ut  a  ring;  limb 

'■  -i,,,!.,--  t-l.ii.c.i  1 :   staiiifiis  inserted  in 

.Icil:  .i\  aiy  2-kiculed:  capsule loculicidal. 

JR.  anoiiiala  is  the  only  species  described  below  that 

does  not  have  opposite  Ivs.    B.  cordata  is  often  said  to 

have  a  4-lobed  tlower,  a  mistake  that  dates  back  half  a 

century  to  a  typographical  error.  ■^_  jj^ 

Bondeleiia  anomnJa  is  a  half-shrubby  plant,  stool- 
ing  out  when  given  root -room,  but  when  confined  to 
a  pot  it  makes  a  compact  mass  of  shoots,  about  two 
feet  high,  which  bloom  in  the  winter  time,  in  termi- 
nal, flat-topped  clusters  of  rosy  purple  flowers.  It  is  not 
profuse  at  any  time,  but  continues  in  bloom  for  two  or 
three  months.  An  additional  good  feature  is  handsome 
foliage,  so  that  it  is  always  presentable.    Cuttings  root 


RONDELETIA 

easily  at  anv  time,  and  these  may  be  grown  in  pots  for 
a  season.     Barring  the  tendency  to  stooling,  they  do 
well  planted  out.    Sandy  loam  and  leaf-soil  is  the  best 
compost,  and  a  warm  greenhouse,  with  sunshine,  fur- 
nishes the  best  conditions.  t.  D.  Hatfield. 
A.  Fls.  red. 
B.  Iivs.  opposite. 
odorata,   Jacq.    (Bondeletia    specidsa,  Lodd.).    Lvs. 
ovate,  nearly  sessile:  clusters  10-30-fld. :  fls.  crimson  to 
brick-red.  with    a    conspicuous    yellow    throat;    lobes 
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2143.  Rondeletia  cordata  (XUl. 

elliptical  to  roundish.  Cuba.  Mex.  B.  2:53.  B.M. 
3953.  B.R.  22:1905.  F.C.  1:36.  L.B.C.  19:1893  P.M. 
2:2+2;  16:354.  R.H.  1891:522  (throat  not  conspicuously 
yellow). 

3E.  Leaves  in  S's. 

an6mala,  Hort.  Figured  in  J.H.  III.  35:251  with  8  fls. 
in  a  cluster,  the  fls.  %  in.  across,  with  roundish  lobes. 
The  color  is  said  to  be  coral-red  or  deep  scarlet  and  the 
throat  is  presumably  yellow.  Habitat  ( ?  | .  Imperfectly 
known. 

AA.  Fls.  pink  to  ivhite. 
B.  Base  of  lvs.  more  or  less  cordate. 

cordata,  Benth.  (i?.  cordita.  Planch.  B.  thyrsifUra, 
Hort.,  not  Roth.).  Fig.  2143.  Lvs.  ovate,  acuminate, 
cordate;  gciierallv  said  to  have  pink  or  flesh-colored  fls. 
with  a  vellow  throat  (as  in  F.S.  8:754,  page  13),  but  in 


BB.  Base  of  lvs.  not  cordate. 
c.  Corolla-lobes  ovate:  stipules  broadly  ovate. 
amoena,  Hemsl.  [B.  amcena,  Planch.).  Lvs.  elliptic, 
broader  than  in  B.  gratissima,  and  shorter  acuminate, 
2-5  in.  long:  fls.  rose-pink,  with  a  conspicuous  yellow 
throat.  Guatemala.  F.S.  5:442.  Sea  also  B.  versicolor 
in  supplementary  list. 

CC.   Corolla-lobes  obeordate:  stipules  subulate. 

gratissima,  Hemsl.  {B.  gratissima,  Linden).  Lvs. 
oblong -elliptic,  1-2  in.  long,  short -petioled,  mostly 
rounded  at  the  base:  fls.  with  a  bright  rosy  tube,  the 
lobes  fading  from  pale  rose  to  whitish;  throat  not  con- 
spicuously yellow.  Trop.  Amer.  I.H.  28:424.  F.S. 
15:1570  (corolla-lobes  often  obovate;  stipules  narrowly 
ovate).    Gt.  490  (as  B.  elegantissima) . 

The  following  species  would  probably  be  desirable  additions, 
as  they  represent  other  colors  than  the  above:  R.  Americana, 
Linn.  White-fld.  West  Indies  and  S.  Amer.— iS.  Backhoum, 
Hook.,  a  pink-fld.  species  from  trop.  Amer.,  is  easily  distin- 
goished  from  those  mentioned  above  by  the  much  longer  calys- 


lobes,  which  .ire  pink.  B.M.  6290.—/?.  Purdiei,  Hook.,  a  be.<iu- 
tiful  pale  yellow-lid.  species  from  Colombia,  has  a  great  pyra- 
midal cluster  5  in.  across  and  4  in.  deep,  with  an  astonishing 
number  of  fls..  perhaps  IStt-iOd  in  B.M.  5669.— J?,  versicolor. 
Hook.,  is  referred  to  R.  amoen.l  by  In<lex  Keweiisis  but  seems 
distinct.  The  tis.  are  said  to  be  "remarkable  for  their  play  of 
colors:  thr  tiilif  is  yillnw;  the  limb  in  bud  deep  rose-color, 
chan^'ini^  \\li>  ti  rh.  \  r\j.:in,l  to  pale  rose  and  then  to  white, 
with  ;i  \-i]'.''V.   >l;sk    :iii.|  h;iving  a  two-lobed  green  spot  in  the 

center  fii.if]  tii I'l-  I'f  the  stigmas,  which  protrude  a  little 

beyond  till-  111. .nil]."     I!, M.  4579.  W.  M. 

ROOT  CELLARS.     See  Storage. 

ROOT-GALLS.  Abnormal  enlargements  often  appear 
on  the  roots  of  plants.  These  enlargements  are  much 
more  frequent  than  is  generally  supposed,  but  from 
their  position  under  ground  are  rarely  observed.  From 
an  economic  standpoint  they  have  not  received  the 
attention  that  tbi  y  merit. 

Althiiujii  i;,r  I.  1  111  rijiit-gall  is  usually  applied  to  the 

abnonii.il  _ iii  of  roots  due  to  insects  and  other 

animiil  .  li:is  a  much  wider  application  as 

used  liv  11,  .  1  1  lull'  .rowers.  The  presence  of  nodules 
or  local  enlarfieiiieiits  on  the  roots  of  yilimts  bus  been 
discussed  by  diflerent  authors  nml.-r  tin-  niiiin-s  root- 
galls,  root-knots,  root-swellings,  i-ii-.  In  r-ns,  s  |n  whicli 
the  cause  of  the  nodules  of  liy]..  i  iroilu.  d  iissue  is 
known,  special  names  have  been  assigui-d  to  thu  enlarge- 
ments. Thus  the  gall  formed  by  the  eel-worm  (Hetero- 
dera  radicicolaj  is  known  as  the  nematode  root-gall 
(Fig.  2144) ;  the  enlargement  on  the  roots  of  cabbage  and 
related  plants  by  the  myxomycete  {Plasmodiophora 
Brassicw)  is  called  club-root;  the  swellings  on  the  roots 
of  the  peach,  apricot  and  many  other  plants,  which  are 
of  characteristic  appearance  and  usually  appear  at  the 
crown  of  the  plant,  are  known  as  crown-gall.  Root 
tubercles  are  small  gall-like  bodies  found  on  the  roots 
of  many  leguminous  plants.  They  are  syinbionic  in 
nature,  "the  organism  causing  them  being  helpful  to  the 
plant.    See  Legunies. 

Abnormal  root  ..|i|,-,ro.r.tii.'nt*  nr.-  due  to  the  following 
causes:  (I)  aiiimil  iiiiri-ii . -,  ;i-  m  rlu  Ti.-inatode  root- 
gall  (Fig.  2144  I.  .  _,  -  :.iii  I  .  -,  :  ho  roots  of  the 
grape    by   tin-    i                          '    i  jills    frequently 

observed  on  tin  i  i~  i  i  i-.  n  us  ceanothi;  (2) 
vegetable  parnsjii -.  us  m  tl Iiili-i-ont  :uiil  the  crown- 
gall  (Fig.  21451:  i:;i  iiin-liiinii-iil  injury,  c:iusing  exces- 
sive callous  dcv.  lojnii,  lit,  i-o,,t-liiirls.  etc. 

In  addition  to  tin-  :ilio\  ,■.  tin-  i-auses  of  these  enlarge- 
ments are  oftentimes  obscure  or  unknown.     The  form 


^^i^'r-^-^ 


2144.   Root  Balls  due  to  nematode 


% 


t 


-Tomato  roots. 


of  crown-gall  on  the  apple,  blackberry  and  a  large 
number  of  other  plants  is  as  yet  unkno\vn  so  far  as 
cause  is  concerned.  It  may  be  caused  by  a  similar 
organism  as  that  causing  the  crown-gall  on  the  peach 
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and  apricot  in  the  Southwest,  but  as  yet  it  remains  to 
be  investigated. 

Swellings  on  the  roots  of  the  mulberry  are  said  to  be 
due  to  the  hypertrophy  of  the  lentieels.  Some  inves- 
tigators have  attributed  gall-like  root-growths  in  some 
instances  to  the  hypertrophy  of  adventitious  buds. 

The  root-galls  caused    by  the  nematode  {Seterodera 
radicicola)   may  usually   be   readily  recognized   from 
-"--     forms  of  hypertrophied  tissue  by  the  numerous 
enlargements  on  the  smaller  roots  infested  by 
the    worms.      By    careful  search,  in 
most  instances,  the  distended  female 
iWl  worms  may  be  found  in  the  infested 

\\fm.  tissue,  where  they  appear  as  small, 

llllBl  nearly   spherical,    pearl-like   bodies, 

VM  y    readily  seen  with  the  unaided   eye. 

This  minute  worm,  commonly  called 
eel-worm,  feeds  upon  the  roots  of  a 
■  f  ariety  of  cultivated  plants  and 
IS  particularly  destructive  in  the 
South.  It  is  only  injurious  in  the 
northern  states  to  plants  growing 
under  glass.  The  most  effective 
remedy  in  the  case  of  field  crops  is 
t  the  removal  of  all  rubbish  that  would 
harbor  the  worms  during  the  winter. 
In  greenhouses  steam  can  be  forced 
through  the  infested  soil.  When 
potted  plants  are  badly  affected  they 
may  be  severely  root-pruned  and  re- 
potted in  soil  free  from  worms.  They 
are  not  troublesome  in  soil  that  has 
been  frozen  since  an  infested 


tissue  of  the  developing  gall  is  soft  and  succulent,  with 
nodules  of  woody  tissue  scattered  through  it.  The  galls 
vary  much  in  size  and  may  reach  a  diameter  of  ten 
inches. 

^"'.J'ttle  is  known  as  to  remedies  for  crown-gall.  As 
the  disease  is  primarily  a  nursery  disease,  the  most 
effective  remedy  is  in  .securing  stock  for  planting  from 
a   non-mfested   nursery.     The  disease  can  be  held  in 

heck  to  some  extent  in  infested  orchards  by  cutting  off 
that  appear  on  the  tree  boles  at  the  surface  of 
d  applying  to  the  wounds  a  paste  made  from 

J.  W.   TOITMEY. 


the  gal 
the  soil 
bluestone  and'  1: 


crop  was  grown  in  it. 

The  root-swellings  caused  by 
the  grape-vine  gall-louse  (Phyl- 
loxera vastatrix)  may  be  read- 
ily recognized  from  other  root- 
galls  by  the  presence  of  the 
insects.  The  young  insects,  by 
puncturing  the  epidermis  of  the 
roots  and  sucking  the  sap,  cause 
the  galls  to  develop.  The  in- 
,  ,  (,»  sect  Is  found  on  the   diseased 

J  I  if  roots  in  all  stages  of  develop- 

S  \]§  ment  during  the  summer. 

i  \m  The    most   effective    method 

\      iii  of  holding  the  insect  in  check 

*'^'^*iW  appears  to  be  in  the  use  of  re- 

sistant roots,  i.  e.,  the  grafting 
of  the  more  tender  varieties 
on  roots  of  those  that  are 
stronger  and  better  able  to  re- 
sist the  attack  of  the  insect. 
"  Bde  of  carbon  in  some  in- 
stances has  proved  effective  in 
killing  the  lice. 
„,  ^  The    crown -gall    appears    to 

2145.   A  Root-eall.  be   the    most   harmful    of    root 

,     ,    .    ^,  .  diseases     affecting     cultivated 

plants  m  this  country.  These  galls  have  been  reported 
upon  the  roots  of  the  peach,  apricot,  almond,  prune, 
plum,  apple,  pear,  walnut,  grape,  raspberry,  blackberry, 
cherry,  poplar  and  chestnut,  and  without  doubt  further 
investigation  will  find  it  upon  other  plants  as  well. 

As  yet  it  is  not  known  whether  the  crown-gall  as  at 
present  known  always  arises  from  the  same  cause,  as 
the  galls  vary  considerably  on  different  plants  and  the 
cause  has  been  definitely  ascertained  only  in  a  few 
instances.  The  fleshy  outgrowths  so  abundant  in  the 
feouthwest  on  the  roots  of  the  peach,  apricot  and  allied 
plants,  known  under  the  name  of  crown-gall,  are  caused 
by  a  shme-fungus  { Dendrophagtis  glohosus),  which  is 
parasitic  in  the  infested  roots. 

Seedlings  from  one  to  six  months  old  appear  to  be 
most  susceptible  to  this  disease,  hence  it  is  particularly 
destructive  to  nursery  stock.  When  the  galls  appear  on 
young  trees  they  almost  always  occur  on  the  side  of  the 
mam  root  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or 
in  the  region  of  the  crown.  With  more  mature  trees 
A  «  are  hkely  to  occur  at  greater  depth  on  lateral  roots. 
At  first  the  gall  has  a  uniform  outer  appearance,  but 
later  it   becomes   warty   from   unequal   growth.     The 


EOQUETTE  or  EOCKET-SALAD  (Eruca  saliva 
Mill.),  a  low-growing  hardy  annual  from  southern  Eu- 
rope, whose  leaves  resemble  those  of  radish  and  turnip 
IS  much  used  by  the  French  as  a  spring  and  autumn 
salad  and  pot-herb.  The  flavor  of  the  young,  tender 
leaves,  which  are  the  parts  used,  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  that  of  horse-radish.  In  America  it  is  but 
little  grown. 

The  first  sowing  may  be  made  in  early  spring,  the 
seed  being  dropped  thinly  in  sh.allow  drill.;  a  foot  apart, 
with  successioiial  i.|:nifiii~-i  rri.-li  srTOTid  or  tliii-<l  week 
through   the  s.-n-i-i.       Ii...   ...i    muxt    !„■  rich 

supplied  with  111.  I      i)i.    |..a\-.'s  will  ].!■ 

tough  and  acriil      iii    ■.    1 1 1  nc  i  -  thi.- saiue  as 
ach,  lettuce  anil  Mmilar  ir,,i.^      P'ruqueut  w-'iti 

tillage  in  hot,  dry  weather  to   insure   rapid,    ..^ ., 

growth  should  result  in  succulent,  mild-flavored  leaves. 
In  summer  the  plants  run  rapidly  to  seed;  in  spring 
and  autumn  they  will  produce  abundantly  after  being 
cut.  The  pale  citron-yellow  flowers  emit  a  perfume  re- 
sembling that  of  orange  blossoms.        jj    q    Kj^jjjs 


id  well 
alily  be 
ir  spin- 
ug  and 
gorous 


■.  Rose.  Orna- 
nbing  or  creep- 
iiate,  stipulate, 
\-  purplish,  car- 
,'uous,  often  or- 
probably  no 


Latin  name ) . 
mental  deciduous  shrubs,  u]irig 
ing,  usually  with  prickly  stn 
odd-pinnate,  rarely  simple  h  av 
mine,  pink  or  white  flowers,  an 
namental,  usually  scarlet  fruits.  There  is 
flower  more  popular  and  better  known  th 
Prom  time  immemorial  poets  have  sung  its  praise,  and 
the  love  of  it  can  be  traced  through  the  most  ancient 
documents  in  the  literature  of  the  Aryan  race.  It  is  re- 
markable to  note,  however,  that  the  Rose  has  played  a 
far  inferior  part  in  the  horticulture  of  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese.  It  is  probably  the  first  flower  known  and 
cultivated  in  a  double  state,  and  it  is  the  double-flowered 
Garden  form  whose  image  the  word  "  Rose  "  almost  in- 
variably brings  to  our  mind,  while  to  the  wild  single- 
flowered  Roses  much  less  attention  has  been  given.  The 
ornamental  value  of  single  Roses  is  rarely  fully  appre- 
ciated. The  Wild  Roses  have  a  simple  charm  and 
graceful  beauty  of  their  own.  No  doubt  the  bold  and 
dominating  beauty  of  the  double  Roses  has  eclipsed  the 
more  modest  attractions  of  the  single  Roses.  The  longer 
blooming  season  of  the  Garden  Roses  is  also  a  factor  in 
their  favor.  Though  the  Wild  Roses  cannot,  perhaps, 
be  compared  with  their  more  noble  sisters  of  the  gar- 
den, they  are  nevertheless  fully  able  to  rival  other 
ornamental  shrubs  for  the  adornment  of  park  and  plot. 
According  to  the  habit  peculiar  to  each  species,  they 
can  be  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Most  of  the  spe- 
cies are  shrubby,  rarely  exceeding  6  or  8  ft.,  and  may 
be  used  for  borders  of  shrubberies  or  for  covering 
slopes  and  rocky  ridges,  especially  S.  rtigosa,  R.  hu- 
milis  and  various  American  species.  Some  kinds,  like 
R.  rugosa  and  if.  liicida,  make  handsome  ornamental 
hedges.  The  climbing  species  are  used  for  covering 
walls,  trrlliswnrk,  arlmrs,  porches  or  pillars,  but  per- 
haps ilis|ila\  rlirir  I.I  antv  to  the  most  advantage  when 
allowed  til  ranilili-  mn  shrubs  or  rocks.  The  half-ever- 
gre_en  7i'.  II  n  Ah;  ,(,,,„,,  makes  a  beautiful  ground-cover 
1   for  edging  groups  and  flower 


and  ma 


beds. 

The  fruits  of  most  species  are  decorative  and  often 
remain  on  the  branches  all  winter.  The  red  stems  of 
most  of  the  species  of  the  Carolinaj  and  Cinnamome» 
groups  are  effective  in  winter  also.  The  foliage  of  most 
of  the  American  species  turns  purple-orange  or  yellow 
in  autumn,  and  so  does  that  of  R.  rugosa,  which  is  in 
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regard   to  the   foliage   the   handsomest   of   the   hardy 

Roses    with  Its  dark  green  leathery  and  glossy  leayes 

Moit  i)t  thH  V,  H  ,ps  UH  )i  ii,l\  ,.1    ilmost  h  irdx  iKiith 


Eqlanteria  leiiuiie  prutei  tion  nnth  Othiis 
Banlsia,  hiacteata,  langata  and  gtgantea,  are 
only  south. 

With  few  exceptions  the  Roses  are  of  easy  cultivation 
and  grow  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  except  in  a  loose 
and  yery  sandy  one.  They  are  readily  transplanted. 
The  Wild  Roses  need  little  pruning;  they  should  only 
be  thinned  out  and  the  weak  and  old  wood  be  remoyed; 
long  and  vigorous  shoots  should  not  be  shortened,  es- 
pecially in  the  climbing  varieties,  as  these  shoots  are 
the  most  floriferous. 

All  true  species  can  be  propagated  by  seeds.  The 
hips  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  ripe,  the  seeds 
washed  out  and  sown  at  once  or  stratified  and  sown  in 
spring.  They  germinate  the  first  year,  but  if  kept  in 
the  hips  during  the  winter  and  allowed  to  become  dry, 
they  usually  do  not  germinate  until  the  second  year. 
Mice  are  very  fond  of  the  seeds.  Almost  all  species 
grow  readily  from  cuttings  of  nearly  ripened  wood  in 
summer  under  glass.  Many  species,  especially  the 
climbing  Roses,  can  be  propagated  by  hardwood  cut- 
tings taken  in  f:ill  ani\  phmted  in  spring.  Layering  is 
less  often  ihm.  lii  .  .1.  ,  \  ■.  pt  witli  :t  few  species,  like  ii. 
httea  anii  /-'  >.  wliiili  do  not  grow  readily 

from  cutiiii-         - r-.   1  sjH'cially  those  of  the 

groups  of  (  inn.iiiM ,1  .  f ':ii-nliiia.  and  Gallicse,  can  be 

increased  by  r<.ot-i:-uttings;  the  roots  are  taken  up  in 
fall,  stored  during  the  winter  in  sphagnum  or  sand  in  a 
frost-proof  room,  and  sown  in  spring  in  drills  and 
covered  aViout  2  inches  deep.  The  species  of  the  last- 
named  groups  and  some  others  are  also  often  increased 
by  suckers  and  division.  Budding  and  grafting  is  less 
often  done  with  the  Wild  Roses  and  should  be  avoided 
for  Roses  in  shrubberies  where  the  individual  plants 
cannot  be  carefully  watched;  the  stock  usually  throws 
up  suckers  and  outgrows  the  eion,  often  in  a  short  time. 


2146.  A  S-foliolate  Rose  leal. 

Rosa  is  a  widespread  genus,  easily  distinguished  by 
well-marked  characters  from  allied  genera,  but  in  the 
limits  of  the  genus  itself  the  characters  are  exceedingly 
variable  and  it  is  very  diificult  to  group  into  sections 


and  species  the  innumerable  forms  which  often  pass 
gradually  into  each  other.  In  no  other  genus,  perhaps, 
are  the  opinions  of  botanists  so  much  at  variance  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  species.  While  some,  as 
Beutham  and  Hooker,  estimate  the  number  at  about  30, 


the  French  botanist  Gandoger  actually  describes  from 
Europe  and  western  Asia  alone  4,26(1  species.  The 
majority  of  botanists  recognize  over  100  species.  The 
Roses  are  almost  equally  distributed  through  the  colder 
and  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  in 
America  extending  to  North  Mexico,  in  Africa  to  Abys- 
sinia, and  in  Asia  to  India.  They  are  all  shrubs  of 
upright  habit,  or  climbing  or  sarmentose,  with  usually 
prickly  stems:  Ivs.  stipulate,  alternate,  odd-pinnate, 
with  3  to  many  Ifts.  (Figs.  2146,  2147),  rarely  simple: 
the  fls.  are  mostly  large  and  showy,  pink,  purple,  white 
or  yellow,  and  appear  usually  solitary  or  corymbose  at 
the  end  of  short  branchlets;  petals  and  sepals  5,  rarely 
4;  stamens  numerous;  pistils  numerous,  rarely  few,  in- 
closed in  an  urn-shaped  receptacle,  which  becomes  fleshy 
and  berry-like  at  maturity,  containing  several  or  many 
bony  akenes,  usually  erroneously  called  seeds;  the  fr. 
itself  is  called  a  "hip."  Fig.  2148,  2149.  The  fls.  show 
a  remarkiible  tendency  to  become  double,  and  such 
forms  have  been  known  and  cultivated  from  time  im- 
memorial. These  innumerable  garden  forms,  increas- 
ing every  year,  are  almost  exclusively  of  hybrid  origin 
and  are  therefore  omitted  in  the  botanical  classiflcation 
of  the  genus. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  subdivide  the 
genus  with  more  or  less  satisfactory  results;  the  more 
important  are  those  by  A.  DeCandoUe,  Lindley,  Kegel 
and  Baker.  Nowadays  the  arrangement  proposed  by 
Cr^pin  is  considered  the  most  natural  and  satisfactory 
and  has  been  followed  in  the  account  given  below.  No 
good  general  monograph  has  been  published  since 
Lindley 's  Monographia  Rosarum  (1820),  except  a  rather 
short  one  by  Kegel  in  1877.  Of  the  more  recent  publi- 
cations the  most  important  are  those  of  Cr^pin,  espe- 
cially his  "PrimitifB  Monographise  Rosarum."  In  con- 
sulting his  publications  one  has  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
author  changed  his  opinion  somewhat  respecting  the 
value  of  the  species  during  his  studies  of  the  genus. 
In  his  later  publications  he  takes  a  broader  view  in 
regard  to  the  specific  value  of  the  Rose  forms  and 
unites  under  one  species  many  forms  which  he  for- 
merly considered  as  distinct  species.  An  illustrated 
monograph  valuable  for  the  knowledge  of  the  older 
garden  forms  and  species  is  Thory  and  Redout^'s  '"Le8 
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Roses,"  with  160  colored  plates  (1817-1820).  It  is 
quoted  below  as  Red.  Ros.  As  the  first  edition  in  folio 
is  found  in  only  very  few  libraries,  the  smaller  edition 
is  cited  in  parenthesis  by  volume,  groups  and  the 
sequence  of  the  plates,  neither  pages  nor  plates  being 
numbered  continuously  in  this  edition. 

The  economic  properties  of  the  Rose  are  of  little  im- 
portance. The  most  valuable  product  is  attar  of  Roses, 
a  highly  fragrant  essential  oil.  It  is  chiefly  manu- 
factured in  southeast  Europe  and  western  Asia  from 
Bosa  alba  and  JT.  T)amascena,  and  of  late  this  industry 
has  li.i'i  .^:  i'^  .fi;llv  transplanted  to  Germany.  See 
Pf,;:.,  -  ,',■/,  Vol.  III.     The   fruits   of   some 

snc-ii    .  ■■(   R.  villosa  and  S.  canina,  are 


Fu 


Abyssinica,  8. 
acicularis.  40. 
Agatha,  16. 
alba,  18,  41. 
alba-plena,  14,  41. 
alpina,  36. 
Altaica,  42. 
AndrfiP,  41. 
Arkansana.  39. 


Banksite,  14. 
Bengalensis,  11, 
herberifolia,  1. 
bicolor.  43. 
bUera,  17. 
blanda,  38,  39. 
blanda  setigera,  39. 
Borbonica,  13. 
Bourgeauiana,  40. 
Boursaxilti,  37. 
bracteata,  5,  48. 
Brunoni,  8. 
Burgundiaca,  16. 
calendarum,  17. 
CaUfornica,  33. 
caloearpa,  41. 
Camellia.  49. 

capreolata,  7. 

Carolina,  24. 
centifolia,  16. 
Oherokensis,  49. 


5  ou  culture, 

INDEX. 

Gallica,  16. 
gigantea,  10. 
glaticophylla,  44. 
grandiflora,  42. 
gymnocarpa,  29. 
Hardii,  1. 
Harisoni,  44. 
hemisphierica,  44. 
Hibemica,  42. 

humilis,  25,  26. 

Indica.llaiidsuppl. 


:  Bose. 


pisocarpa,  30. 
Pissardii,  8. 
platyphyUa,  2. 
polyantha,  2, 11. 
pomifera,  20. 
pomponia,  16. 
pratincola.  39. 
prostrata,  6. 
prnmnrinlis.  16. 
pulcl.ella,  16. 
pumila,  11  and  16. 

Pyreuai'ea,  36. 
Rapa,  25. 


Chi. 


11. 


cinnamomea,  35. 
eorymbosa,  24. 
cristata,  16. 
Damascena,  17. 
Dawsoniana,  2. 
Devoniensis,  11. 
Dijonensis,  16. 
Eglanteria,  21,  43. 
Engelmanni,  40. 
Fendleri,  31. 
feros,  41  and  suppl. 
ferruginea,  23. 
florida,  2. 
fcecundissima,  35. 
foliolosa,  28. 
Portuneana,  15. 
fragrans,  11. 
Francofurtana,  19. 
fraxinifolia,  38. 


Kamsch.itica,  41. 
IsBvigata,  49. 
Lawrenciana.  11. 
Leschenaultii,  8. 
longifolia,  11. 
Lueiie.  5  and  suppl. 

lutea.  43. 
lutea-plena,  14. 
lutescens,  42. 
Lyoni,  26. 
Macartnea.  48. 
macrantha,  16. 
Manetti,  11. 
microphylla,  50. 
minima,  11. 
minutifolia,  46. 
mitissima,  42. 
mollis.  20. 
mollissima.  20. 
moscbata,  8. 
multiflora,  2. 

myriacantha,  42. 
Nipponensis,  40. 
nitida.  27. 
Noisettiana,  12. 


Eapi 


rttbifulia.  4. 
rubra,  5.  41. 
rubra-plena,  41. 
rubrifolia.  23. 

Sayi,  40. 
scande)is,  6. 
semperflorens,  ] 


setigera,  • 

llmTlicik 
Sinica.  48 
spinosissi 
stellata,  4 
stylosa,  9 


ofacinalis,  16. 
palustris.  24. 
pat'viflora.  26. 
parvifolia,  16. 
pendiilina,  36. 
Peiinsylvanica 


trigintipetala, 
turbinata,  19. 
Tillosa.  20,  26. 
Virginiana,  38. 
viridiflora,  11. 
vulgaris.  11. 
Watsoiiiana,  3 


KEY  TO  THE  GROUPS, 
(ror  a  horticultural  classification  of  Roses,  founded  prima- 
rily on  garden  values,  see  the  article  Rose. ) 
A.  I/vs.  simple,  ivitliout  stiptiles;  fls.  yellow  ... 

Subgenus  Hulthemia  (Species  No.        1) 

AA.  Ia'S.  pinnate,  .'Stipulate 

Subgenus  Eurosa  (Species  Nos.  2-50) 
B.  Styles  exserted  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  re- 
ceptacle. 
C.  Uxserted  styles  connate  into  a  column. 
(See  Fig.  2150  right. ) 
Climbing  or  creeping:    style   about  as   long  as 

stamens Section  I.    Systtl^  (Species  Nos.    2-8) 

Upright,  with  arching  branches:  styles  shorter 

than  stamens 

Section  II.     Sttlos.^;  (Species  No.        9) 


cc    Exserted  styles  free 
Ltts.  usi  ally  S-5    ;  etals  5  oi 
Section  III     Im 
Lfts.  us      II J  "  9 

Se  t        \1 
EB.  Stjles 

eept  cl 

head  o  I 

c    Stipt  I 
Orel 


BA^K':  JE  (Species  fvos    14  lo) 
Fls.  laige    sol  tary    u)   te      ]  e  hceh  and  lecep 
tacle  p    cklj 

Section  XIV     L.a;\iGAT.a;  (Species  No       49> 
DD    Brand  es  tome  toie  o   p   betcent    lfts 


Section  XIll     b    i  te  i  t    sj  No 

cc    Sttp   les     I     t 

D    Ias   of  flo    ering  branchleis  S~5  folio 

late    I     II e  and  firm    stems  usually 

tl  1       klei  It  I  b    <itles    fls   up 

nj  I  cet  ta  le 


48) 


I    f       flo 


Se  t 

DD      L 


I  tary 

ts 

d   of 
lutth 

dies 


lende 
ckles 


No 


Sepals  afte     flo    e      j  t    e 

rarelj  c    I   co  is      f  tl    tl  e 

akenes  at    tie    bottom    aid         II       (See   Fig 
2148  a   b  ) 

Section  VIII.     CIN^AMOME^  (Species  Nos.  29-41, 


2149.   A  spray  of  Rose  hips. 


EE.  Fls.  solitarij,  without  bracts,  onlij 

occasionally    corymhose ;    sepals 

erect,  persistent. 

F.  Sepals  entire:  Irs. on  the  flowering 

branrhh'ts   „s,,„lhj  9-foliolale: 

prirkh  s  r:fr<inihl.  slinder,  scat- 


ehjp: 


or  ye 


How, 


42) 


Section  IX.     Pimpinellifoli^  (Species  No. 
EF.  Sepals    pinnate   at   the   outer 
edges:  Irs.  on  flowering  branch- 
lets  5-7-foliolate, 
Prichles  straight  or  hooked,  rather  stout:  fls.  yet- 
low Section  X.    LrTE^  (Species  Nos.  «,44) 

Prickles  slender,  straight:  fls.  pink  or  white:  Ifts. 

not  orir  Y^  in.  long,  incised 

Section  XII.    Minutifoli.*:  (Species  Nos.  46,47) 
DDD.  Lvs.   of  flowering    branchlets   21-13- 
foliolate. 
Prickles   regularly  in  pairs    below   the    base   of 
petiole:  inflorescence  corymbose:  fr.  large,  very 

prickly 

-  Section  XV.    MiCROPHYLua:  (Species  No.      50) 

StTOIART   OP    SECTIONS. 


VI 1 LAROLIN.E J4-_'H 

VIII ClN-NAMOME.lD L'9-41 

IX PniPiNELLiFOLi.i: 42 

X LUTE^ 4:(,  44 

XI SericE/E 45 

XII Minttifoli^ 46,47 

XIII Bracteat^ 48 

XIV L^viGATJi: 49 

XV MlCROPHTLKS 50 

SUBGENUS  HULTHEMIA.  Only  one  Asiatic  species, 
distinguished  from  all  other  Boses  by  the  simple, 
exstipulate  leaves. 

1.  PSrsica,  Michx.  (B.  simplicifdlia,  Salisb.  S.  ber- 
berifdlia,  Pall.  Lbwea  berberifdlia,  Lindl.).  Low 
straggling  shrub,  2  ft.  high,  with  slender,  prickly 
branches  :  lvs.  short-petioled,  oral  to  oblong,  acute  at 
both  ends,  serrate,  bluish  green,  pubescent,  %-lii  in. 
long  :  fls.  solitary,  yellow,  with  red  eye,  about  1  in. 
across:  fr.  pricklv.  June.  N.  Persia  to  Siberia.  B.M. 
7096.  B.R.  15:126':.  G.C.  III.  6:8,  9,  78.-This  peculiar 
Rose  is  very  rare  in  cultivation,  since  it  is  very  difficult 
to  grow.  It  has  been  successfully  cult,  in  a  cool  green- 
house, exposed  to  the  full  sun,  kept  moist  during  sum- 
mer and  dry  from  October  to  March.  The  only  way  to 
propagate  it  seems  to  be  by  suckers;  seeds  are  occa- 
sionally introduced  from  its  native  country.  A  hybrid  of 
this  species  with  B.  involucrata  is  B.  Hdrdii,  Cels., 
with  5-7-foliolate  lvs.  and  large  vellowish  white  fis.. 
with  a  deep  orange  eye.  6.0.11.24:469.  Gn.  19,  p.  473 
(nsB.simplicifolia).    P.M.  10:195. 


SrBr.EXrS  EUROSA. 


Section  I.     Systvl.k 
(one  of  them:  Am.  ,■ 

sarmentose  or  clinil. 

entire,  reflexed  afte 


,ji:uip  of  about  12  species 
.  II-,  II  marked  by  the  styles 
mil  r  I  .rserted  column.  Stems 
with  hooked  prickles  :  fls.  in 
outer  sepals  pinnate,  rarely 
rering,  caducous. 


Key  to  Species  op  Section  I. 
A.  Stipules  pectinate:  prickles  usually 

'i'l'a't'e':' 


.  multiSlora 


AA.  Stipules    entire    or  dentii 
prickles  scattered. 
B.  I^vs.  of  flowering   branches   S-5- 

foliolate,  pubescent  beneath 3.  Watsoniana 

4.  setigera 
BB.  Lvs.  of  flowering  branchlets  usu- 
ally 9,  glabrous 5.  Wichuraiana 

BBB.  1/vs.  of  flowering  branchlets  5-7- 
foliolate. 
c.  Sepals  ovate,  abruptly  aciimi- 
nate:  fl.-buds  broadly  ovate, 
abruptly   pointed :    corymbs 

usually  few-fid 6.  Bempervirens 

7.  arvensis 
cc.  Sepals    lanceolate,    gradually 
acuminiite :     fl.-buds     elon- 
gated: corymbs  usually 
many-tld 8.  moschata 

2.  multiflbra,  Tbunb.  (7?.  pohidntha,  Sieb.  &  Zucc. 
B.  intermedia.  Ciwr.  B.  iric'/iiVnc,  Koch).  Deciduous 
shrub,  with  vigorous,  long,  recurving  or  climbing 
branches:  Ifts.  usually  9,  obovate  to  oblong,  acute  or 
obtuse,  serrate,  pubescent,  9-4-l!'3  in.  long:  fls.  in  many- 
fld.  pyramidal  corj-mbs,  usually  white,  ^4  in.  across  or 
more ;'  sepals  ovate,  abruptly  acuminate ;  styles  glabrous : 
fr.  small,  globular.  June.  Japan,  China.  B.M.  7119. 
G.F.  3.405;  4:535;  6:316,317.  A.G.18:677.  A.P.6:1003. 
Gn.  49,  p.  368  (as  B.  microcarpa);  55:432.  Gng.  5:120, 
121.— Var.  Thunbergi4na,  Thory,  is  the  typical  form, 
with  small  white  single  fls.  Var.  cArnea,  Thory  (var. 
plena,  T>\\>\>.  if .  ff (! Wrffl ,  Poir. ) .  With  double  light  pink 
fls.  B.M.  1059.  B.R.  5:425.  Var.  platyphylla,  Thory, 
with  larger  lvs.  and  larger  double,  deep  pink  fls.,  is  per- 
haps a  hybrid.  B.R.  16:1372.  Many  other  hybrids  have 
originated  in  cultivation;  they  usually  show  their  par- 
entage by  the  pectinate  stipules.  A  hybrid  with  B. 
rugosa  is  B.  Iwdra,  Sieb.,  with  single,  rather  small 
fls.    B.  polydntha,  Hort.,  not  Sieb.  &  Zucc,  is  a  trade 


name  for  hybrids  with  B.  Chinensis.  Gn.  29:530.  The 
Dawson  Rose,  or  B.  Dawsonidna,  is  a  hybrid  with 
General  Jacqueminot.  A  very  beautiful  hybrid  and  one 
of  the  best  climbing  Roses  is  Crimson  Rambler  (Fig. 
2151),  a  vigorous  grower,  with  large  corymbs  of  bright 
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crimson  fls.    A. G.  16:233.    Hyhiids  with  S.  setigera  and 
h'.  fVichuraia>ui  have  also  been  raised. 

3.  Watsoniina,  Cr^p.  Deciduous  shrub,  with  sarmen- 
tose  or  recurving  branches:  Ifts.  3-5,  linear-lanceolate, 
with  entire  wavy  margin,  pubescent  beneath,  1-2J^  in. 
long:  fls.  in  many-fld.  pyramidal  corymbs,  }4  in.  across 
or  less,  white;  style  glabrous:  fr.  small.  June,  July. 
R.B.  14,  p.  183.  G.P.  3:477. -A  very  curious  Rose  of 
unknown  origin,  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  from 
Japan,  but  not  known  in  a  wild  state.  Not  quite  hardy 
north. 

4.  setigera,  l\Ii<-hx.  Prairie  Rose.  Fi?s.  2152^. 
Shrub  with  pri'-kiy  l.r.ni.lns  nttainiii-  r,  ft,,  with  long 
and  slender  nriirxiii-- i.r  rliiiii.iim-  hi;iiii-lirs ;  Ifts.  3-5, 
oblong-ovate  1o  l,MMi'..l:iir,  ^li.irtly  arnuiiiiat.-.  si-rrate, 
tomentose  bem-aili.  I-;i  in,  Imhu::  iis.  in  ratlier  few- 
fld.  corymbs,  deep  rose,  fading  to  whitish,  about  2  in. 
across,  almost  scentless :  pedicels  and  receptacle  glandu- 
lar-hispid; style  glabrous:  fr.  globular,  K  in.  across. 
June,  July.  From  Ontario  and  Wis.  to  Tex.  and  Fla. 
Mn.  8:«5.  G.F.  10:323.  A. G.  13:196,  197;  16:229.  Gng. 
1:325.  M.D.G.  1900:423.-Var.  tomentdsa,  Gray  {B. 
ruhifilia,  R.  Br.).  Lvs.  more  tomentose  beneath: 
corymbs  with  more,  but  smaller  fls.  A  valuable  hardy 
climbing  Rose.  Several  varieties  with  double  fls.  are  in 
cultivation;  some  are  probably  hybrids  with ^.  arvensis, 
multlflora,  and  other  species. 

5.  Wichuraiina,  Cr^pin  (E.  bractedfa,  Hort.,  not 
Wendl.).  Memobial  Ro.sE.  Fig.  2155.  Half-evergreen 
shrub  with  prostrate  and  creeping  branches:  '" 
roundish  or  broadly  obovate,  usually  obtuse,  serrate, 
glabrous,  shining  above,  >3-%  in.  long:  corymbs  few- 
fid,  or  many-flil.,  pyramidal:  fls.  white,  fragrant,  IK- 
in.  across;  stvl.-s  iml.rs.-rnt;  pedicels  slightly  glandu- 
lar-hispid: fr.  (>\.ihl.  tM  '._.  in,  liigh.  July-Sept.  Japan, 
B.M.  7421  (as  J,\  /..'.,„  ,.  U,F.  4:569;  6:337.  G.C.  Ill, 
22:99.  R.H.  bS'.i.M  In.-,,  loi;.  M.D.G.  1898:580-585. -A 
handsome  Rose  lor  cuveriug  banks  and  rockeries.  A 
number  of  hybrids,  especially  with  Hybrid  Tea  Roses, 
have  been  raised.  G.F.  6:337.  Mn.  8,  p.  27,  156.  Gng. 
6:353-355.  Var.  rtibra,  Andr^,  with  single  carmine  fls., 
lK-2  in.  across,  and  the  lvs.  with  5-7,  somewhat  larger 
Ifts.,  is  a  hybrid  of  B.  Wichurainna  and  S.  multiflora, 
var.  Crimson  Rambler.    R.H.  1901,  p.  20. 

6.  semp6rvirens,  Linn.  Evergreen  shrub  with  long 
and   slender  sarnifntose,  .somewhat  reddish  branches: 


'^.^ 


Ifts.  5-7,  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  serrulate,  gla- 
brous, shining  above,  %-2  in.  long:  fls.  in  few-fld. 
corymbs     white,   to   2    in.    across,    slightly   fragrant ; 


2152.  Rosa 


See  No 


pedicels  glandular-hispid;  style  usually  pubescent:  fr. 
subglobose  or  ovoid,  orange-red.  June,  July.  S.  Eu- 
rope, N.  Afr.  B.R. 6:465. -Var.  prOBtrita,  Nichols.  (B. 
prostrdta,  hind}.}.  Lfts.  smaller,  oval,  acute:  fr.  ovoid. 
Var.  BcAndens,  Nichols.  {B.  scdndens,  Mill.).  Lfts.  ob- 
long or  oval,  obtuse:  fr.  subglobose.  There  are  some 
double-fld.  garden  forms,  probably  hybrids  with  other 
climbing  Roses.  Less  hardy  than  the  preceding  and  the 
following. 

7.  arvSnsis,  Huds.  {B.  repens,  Scop.  B.  silvistris, 
Herrm.).  Deciduous  shrubs,  with  sarmentose  or  creep- 
ing stems  :  lfts.  usually  7,  ovate  to  ovate  -  elliptic, 
acute,  serrate,  dull  above,  glabrous  or  slightly  pubes- 
cent beneath,  rather  thin,  yi-VA  in.  long:  fls.  in  few-fld. 
corymbs,  sometimes  solitary,  white,  scentless,  lK-2  in. 
across;  style  glabrous:  fr.  ovoid.  June,  July.  Europe. 
B.M.  2054. 

Var.  capreol&ta,  Neill.  Ayrshire  Rose.  Lfts.  usu- 
ally 5,  larger:  fls.  double,  white  to  deep  pink.  It  may 
be  a  hybrid  with  B.  Gallica.   Hardy. 

8.  moschata,  Mill.  (B.  Brunbni,  Lindl. ).  Musk  Rose. 
Deciduous  shrub  with  sarmentose  or  climbing  branches : 
lfts.  5-7,  oval  or  oblong,  mostly  acuminate,  serrulate, 
usually  pubescent  beneath,  1-2K  in.  long:  fls.  white, 
fragrant  with  the  odor  of  musk,  lK-2  in.  across,  single 
or  double;  styles  pube.scent:  fr.  ovate,  small.  July.  S. 
Asia,  Abyssinia.  B.R.  10.829.  F.S.  4:306-367.  B.M. 
4030.  — Naturalized  in  some  localities  in  Ala.  in  a  form 
with  rather  broad,  acute  or  olitusish  lvs,  Var.  Abysain- 
ica,  C'r.'p.  (/,>.  Al.iixshiiai.  Lin.lL).  M.,re  prickly:  flow- 
sepals  with  small,  r  li.l.rs,    V,-a-.  Leschenaultii,  Cri^p.  {B. 
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L,'xrh,',i,n,llii.  Wi-ht  .ic  Arn,).  Fls, 
corymbs;  pedicels  and  receptacle  gla 
Pissdrdii,  Carr.,  a  vigorous-growini; 
ous  white  flj?.,  figured  in  R.H.  1880, 
a  form  of  the  Musk-Rose.  Several  h; 
the  most  important  is  if.  NoisetHana 
Musk  Rose  is  a  handsome  free-floweri 
but  is  not  hardy  north. 


few-fld. 
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onlji  one  European 
hybrid  betii'een  B. 
arvensis  and  B.  canlna. 

9.  stylftsa,  Desv.  Shrub,  with  long,  arching  branches, 
prickly:  Ifts.  5-7,  ovate-oblong,  acute,  serrate,  pubes- 
cent beneath,  %-2  in.  long:  fls.  in  few-fld.  corymbs,  white 
or  light  pink,  lK-2  in.  across;  styles  glabrous.  June, 
July.  W.Europe.  Red.  Ros.  (1:5,  2). -Of  little  orna- 
mental value. 

Section  III.  Indict.  Few 
Asiatic  species  with  upright 
or  procumbent  stems;  prick- 
les scattered,  hooked,  few  : 
Ifts.  S-5,  rarely  7:  inflores- 
cence l-many-tld.:  sepals  en- 
tire or  the  outer  ones  spar- 
ingly pinnate,  reflexed  after 
flowering ;  bracts  and  stip- 
ules narrow,  the  latter  with 
small,  divergent  auricles. 

10.  gigantSa,  Collett.  Pro- 
cumbent :  flowering  branches 
usually  unarmed  :  Ifts.  usually 
5,  oval  to  broadly  elliptic,  ser- 
rate, glabrous,  firm,  lH-3  in. 
long:  fls.  solitary,  usually  with- 
out bracts,  white,  5-G  in.  across; 
pedicels  and  receptacle  smooth; 
sepals  entire,  long  -  acuminate. 
Burma.  G.C.  HI.  6: 13. -Hardy 
only  south.  It  is  possible  that 
Fortune's  Double  Yellow 
(Beauty  of  Glazenwood),  with 
large,  double,  salmon -yellow 
fls.,  figured  in  B.  M.  4679,  is  a 
var.  or  hybrid  of  this  species. 

11.  ChinSnsis,  Jacq.  {B.  In- 
dJca.Lindl.,  notLinn.).  China 
Rose.  Bengal  Rose.  Low, 
upright  shrub,  with  slender 
branches,  sometimes  almost  un- 
armed: Ifts.  3-5,  sometimes  7, 
ovate  to  oblong,  acute,  finely 
serrate,  coriaceous,  shining  and 
dark  green  above,  pale  beneath 
glabrous,  1-2K  in.  long :  fls 
usually  few  or  solitary,  crim 
son,  pink,  white  or  yellowish, 
sometimes  3  in.  across,  fra- 
grant: fr.  usually  obovate, 
Flowering  all  summer  and  fall 
China.  From  this  species  and 
B.  Gallica  and  its  forms  most 
of  the  Garden  Roses  have  orig- 
inated. Several  vars.  are  known. 

Var.  Devoni^nsis,  Hort.,  is  probably  a  hybrid:  it  is  of 
vigorous  growth,  almost  climbing,  and  has  large,  yel- 
lowish white,  double  flowers.    P.M.  8:1G9. 

Var.  frjlgrans,  Thory  (B.  I'ndica,  var.  odorattssima, 
Linn.).  Tea-soented  or  Tea  Rose.  Similar  to  the  fol- 
lowing but  fls.  more  fragrant,  salmon-pink  or  light  rose : 
fr.  ovate.     B.R.   10:804.     More  tender  than  the  other 

var.  Indica,  Koehne  {B.  Indica,  var.  vulgdris, 
Lindl.).  Monthly  Rose.  Stems  rather  stout,  3-5  ft. 
high,  glaucous  green,  with  brownish  red  prickles:  fls. 
pink  to  whitish,  with  glandular  pedicels :  fr.  obo- 
vate. 

Var.  longiJdlia,  Thory  (B.  longifdlia.WiUd.).  Lfts. 
lanceolate:    fls.   single,   deep   pink.     Red.  Ros.  (3:25, 
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green  branches:  lfts.  rather  thin,  mostly  stained  with 
purple:  fls.  usually  solitary  on  slender  pedicels,  crim- 
son or  deep  pink.    B.M.  284. 

Var.  viridifldra,  Dipp.  Green  Rose.  With  mon- 
strous green  fls.;  the  petals  are  transformed  into 
small,  narrow  green  Ivs.    F.S.  11:1136. 

Var.  ManStti,  Dipp.  {B.  ManMi,  Hort.).  Fig.  2156. 
Of  vigorous  growth,  upright;  pedicels  hispid-glandular: 
fls.  deep  pink,  single  or  semi-double.    This  variety  has 


Var.  minima,  Curt.  (B.  Laicrencidna,  Hort.  B.  In- 
dica, Y&r.  pumila,  Thory).  Dwarf  shrub,  usually  not 
over  1  ft.  high,  with  small  rose-red  fls.  about  IK  in. 
across;  petals  often  pointed.  There  are  single-  and 
double-fld.  forms.  The  Fairy  Roses  belong  to  this 
variety.   B.M.  1762.    Red.  Ros.  (3:25,  6,  7). 

Var.  semperfldrens,  Nichols.  [B.  semperfldrens,  Curt. 
B.  BengaUnais,  Pers.).  Crimson  Chinese  Rose.  Low 
shrub,  with  slender,  prickly  or  almost  unarmed,  dark 
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been  recommended  as  a  stock  for  forcing  Roses;  grows 
readily  from  cuttings,  but  is  not  quite  hardy. 

12.  Noisettiana,  Thory.  Noisette  Rose.  Champney 
Rose.  Supposed  hybrid  of  B.  Chinensis  and  B.  mos- 
chata.  Stems  upright  to  6  ft.,  with  hooked  reddish 
prickles:  lfts.  5-7,  usually  oblong-lanceolate  or  oblong- 
ovate,  glabrous:  fls.  usually  in  corymbs,  light  pink  to 
red,  sometimes  yellow;  styles  glabrous.  Blooms  in 
summer  and  fall.— Numerous  garden  forms.  The  Noi- 
sette Rose  was  raised  about  1817  by  John  Champney,  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  from  seed  of  the  Musk  Rose  fer- 
tilized by  a  blush  China  Rose.  From  the  seed  of  this 
hybrid  Philippe  Noisette,  a  florist  at  Charleston,  ob- 
tained a  Rose  which  was  afterwards  distributed  as 
Blush  Noisette  by  his  brother  Louis  Noisette,  of  Paris. 

13.  Borb6iiica,  Morren.  Bourbon  Rose.  Supposed 
hybrid  of  B.  Chinensis  and  B.  Gallica.  Upright  shrub, 
with  prickly  and  often  glandular-hispid  branches:  Ivs. 
usually  7,  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  shining:  fls. 
double  or  semi-double,  usually  purple,  blooming  In 
summer  and  fall.  The  Bourbon  Roses  are  hardier  than 
the  Noisette.  China  and  Tea-scented  Roses,  but  require 
protection  north.  B.  Chinensis  and  its  varieties  and 
hybrids  i  hybridizing  with  the  hardier  Roses  of  the  Gal- 
lica group)  have  given  rise  to  the  Hybrid  Perpetual 
or  Remontant  class.    See  Nos.  11  and  16. 
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Var.  ptimila,  Jacq.  {H.  Aiislnnca,CrKnU).  Dwarf  form, 
■with  creeping  rootstock:  Hs.  red,  single.  Red.  Ros. 
(2:17,  2).  Var.  centifolia,  Regel  {B.  centifblia,  Linn.). 
Cabbage  Rose.  Lfts.  usually  5,  pubescent  on  both 
sides  or  only  beneath,  larger  "and  thinner;  rachis  not 
prickly:  fls.  on  longer  and  more  slender  pedicels,  nod- 
ding, fragrant;  petals  inflexed.  June,  July.  This  Rose 
has  been  usually  considered  as  a  distinct  species,  but  is 
without  doubt  only  a  form  of  S.  Gallica,  originated  in 
has  not  been  found  wild,  except  with 
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ng  gl  1  u  e  pt  at  the  b  e  f  n  1  1  b  n  ath  fl 
on  slender,  smooth  pedicels  in  many-fld.  umbels,  yellow 
and  single  in  the  typical  form,  about  1  in.  across, 
slightly  fragrant.  May,  June.  S.China.  B.M.  7171.- 
Var.  alba-plfina  has  double  white  fls.  B.M.  1954.  B.R. 
5:397.  Var.  lutea-plena  has  the  fls.  double  yellow. 
B.R.  13:1105. 

15.  Fortuneana,  Lindl.,  is  a  hybrid  of  j;.  BanTisice 
and  if.  hvvignta.  Climbing  shrub,  with  sparingly 
prickly  stems:  lfts.  3-5:  fls.  large,  double,  white,  on 
hispid  pedicels.    P.I'\G.  2,  p.  71. 

rLr.  upriqht 


fls 


br.irls 
sepals 


'    ,iff,r    fl.nr.rhnj.   ,;,<l„,;.iis.    Ihr    ,n(ler 
ones  pinnate;   upper  stipules  not  diluted, 
A.  Lfts.  doubly  and  glandular  serrate. .IG.  Gallica 
aa.  Lfts.  simply  serrate,  not  glandular. 

Supposed  hybrids  of  B.  Gallica... 17.  Damascena 

18.  alba 

19.  turbinata 
IG.  Gillica,  Linn.     Upright    shrub,    rarely   attaining 

3  ft.  high:  lfts.  3-5,  broadly  or:d  <.r  ovate,  "rounded  at 
base,  usually  doubly  serrate  with  i:l:uHlii!ar  teetli,  ru- 

rachis  glaiidular-pubescent  and  oihu  jiiirklv:  fls.  on 
rather  stout,  u]irii;ht,  glandular  hispid  and  bristly  pedi- 
cels, (l.M|.  jiinlv  to  crimson,  2-3  in.  across;  receptacle 
glaniliilar  liis|,i,l :  fr.  subglobose  or  ovate,  brick-red. 
Juin  .  .M.  aii.l  S.  Ku.,  W.  Asia.  — The  following  are  the 
most  important  forms:  Var.  Agatha,  Thory.  With 
rather  small,  very  double  purple  fls.,  the  outer  petals 
spreading,  the  inner  ones  concave.  Red.  Ros.  (2:17, 
17-21).  Var.  incarnita,  Voss  (B.  incarndta,  Mill.). 
Lfts.  narrower,  elliptic-ovate:  rachis  not  prickly:  flow- 
ering branches  unarmed:  fls.  large,  pale  crimson,  soli- 
tary: fr.  ovoid.  B.M.  7035.  Var.  macr4ntha,Hort.,  sim- 
ilar to  the  preceding,  but  fls.  pale  pink.  Gn.  52:1148. 
Var.  officinalis,  Thory  {B.  provinciilis ,  Mill.  Var. 
piJna,  Regel),  is  the  typical  form  but  with  doublejfls. 
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18.  Alba,  Linn.  Upright  shrub,  becoming  G  ft.  high: 
stems  with  scattered  hooked  prickles  and  sometimes 
with  bristles:  lfts.  usually  5,  broadly  ovate,  serrate, 
pubescent  beneath,  1-2  in.  long;  upper  stipules  dilated: 


ROSA 

fls.  single  or  double,  solitary  or  several,  white  or  blush, 
fragrant;  pedicels  glandular-hispid;  receptacle  usually 
smooth :  fr.  oblong,  scarlet.  June.  Probably  hybrid  of 
R.  Gallica  and  M.  canina. 

19.  turbin^ta,  Ait.  {B.  Franco furt Ana,  Borkh.).  Up- 
right shrub,  attaining  6  ft. :  stems  with  straight  or 
iiooked  prickles:  flowering  branches  almost  unarmed: 
Ifts.  5-7,  oval,  serrate,  pubescent  beneath;  upper  stip- 
ules much  dilated  :  fls.  1-3,  single  or  double,  purple, 
2-:i  in.  niTo-is.  slightly  fragrant;  pedicels  and  receptacle 
t-liLii-liil  II  h;  ;i:i|  ouly  at  the  base;  sepals  erect  after 
il.  nr   nearly   so:    fr.   turbinate.    June. 

■  Ml  >i  of  B.  OalUca  and  B. 
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li,Mi.  Ki.~    .;:-:;,  I), 

.Section  VI.  Canine.  Many  species  in  Europe,  N. 
Africa  and  W.  Asia.  Upright  shrubs,  with  scattered 
usually  hooked  and  numerous  prickles:  upper  stipules 
dilated:  corymb  usually  many  -  fid.,  with  dilated 
bracts:  outer  sepals  pinnate,  reflexed  after  flowering 
and  caducous  or  erect  and  persistent. 
A.  Foliage  pubescent   on    both   sides   or 

densely  glandular 20.  villosa 

21.  rubiginosa 

AA.  Foliage  glabrous  or  nearly  so 22.  canina 

23.  ferruginea 

20.  villdsa,  Linn.  (R.  pomifera.  Hrrrin  >.  T'l  ■i.rlit 
shruli.  .itt;[iiiiiiK  S  ft.,  with  almost  stiM!_'  '  .  ,:  ,  ,  i  ;.>. 
,')-7,  oval  to  ovate-oblong,  acute  orol>tu..  ,  ,'  .  ,011- 
lar-st-rrutf.  ;.rrayish  green,  pubesernt  ,  ;'>-*_■ 
beni-alh,  :'j-2  in.  long:  fls.  1-3,  pink,  1  -J  n  n  i,  ~  ,,ii 
prickly  pedicels:  fr.  scarlet,  ovoid  or  sul)globosc',  to  1 
inch  across,  hispid,  with  persistent  erect  sepals.  June, 
Julv.  Eu.,  W.  Asia.-Hardy  Rose,  with  large  oma- 
raental  fruit.  Var.  mollissima,  Roth  {B.  mollis,  Sm.). 
Lower,  with  shorter  prickles,  smaller,  silky-pubescent 
Ifts.:   fr.  smaller,  less  hispid. 

21.  rubigindsa,  Linn.  (i?.j;?;anf«Wa,  Mill.,  not  Linn.). 
SwEETBRiER.  EGLANTINE.  Dense  shrub,  attaining  6  ft., 
with  hooked  prickles  often  mixed  with  bristles:  Ifts. 
.'i-T,  orbicular  to  oval,  doubl}  glandular  serrate,  dark 
green  above  and  glabrou-.,  pale  beneath  and  often  pu- 
bescent, glandular  on  both  sKlr^.  '  -1  m  long:  fls.  1-3, 
on  hispid  short  pedicels,  bri_'*  Tin'  1^  _'  in.  across; 
receptacle  usually  glandul  ir  1  <  1  globose  or 
ovoid,  orange  red  to  scail.  t  i  spreading, 
usually  caducous  sepals.  I  I  n  ituralized 
in  some  localities  m  the  East  I  I  \  handsome 
hardy  Rose  of  compact  habit,  \\  ilh  biu'lit  gieen  foliage 
exhaling  a  very  agreeable  aromatic  odor.  There  are 
some  double  forms  and  hybrids  with  other  species. 


glabrous  or  slightly  pubescent  or  somewhat  glandular 
beneath,  J4-l^  in.  long:  fls.  1-3,  light  pink,  on  usually 
glabrous  pedicels;  sepals  reflexed,  caducous:  fr.  ovate, 
orange-red  or  scarlet,  glabrous.  June.  Eu.,  N.  Afr., 
W.  Asia;  naturalized  in  some  localities.— Much  used  as 
a  stock  for  grafting. 


23.  ferruginea,  Vill.  (B.  rubrifblia,  Vill.).  Upright 
shrub,  attaining  6  ft.,  with  slender,  purplish  branches 
covered  with  glaucous  bloom:  prickles  few,  hooked  or 
str.iight:  Ifts.  7-i),  elliptic  to  ovate-lanceolate,  simply 
serrate,  liliii-li  -,,.,.„  a.■^^\  more  or  less  tinged  with  red, 
%-l '_.  ill.  hii!-:  lis.  I-:!  or  more,  pink,  IK  in.  across,  on 
usually  lii~|iiil  -laudular  pedicels;  sepals  long,  with 
dilated  aiiex.  ui'rit,'lit  spreading,  tardily  caducous:  fr. 
subglobose,  scarlet.  June.  Mountains  of  M.  and  S.  Eu. 
B.R.  5:430. -Effective  by  its  reddish  foliage:  fls.  less 
conspicuous.    Hardy. 

Section  Vll.  CAROLiNiE.  Contains  only  American 
species.  Upright,  mostly  low  shrubs:  stems  slender, 
with  usually  straight  prickles,  placed  in  pairs  and 
often  mixed  with  bristles:  upper  stipules  usually 
narrow:  corymbs  generally  few-fid.:  sepals  spread- 
ing after  flowering,  caducous,  the  outer  ones  entire  or 
with  few  erect  Inhes:  akenes  inserted  exclusively  at 
the  bottom  of  the  usually  depressed-globose  receptacle. 
A.  Pedicels  rather  long:   Ifts.  5-9 

B.  l/fts.   finely  many-toothed :  prickles 

usually  hooked:  stipules  convolute.24.  Carolina 
BB.  Zifts.  coarsely  toothed:  prickles  rtsu- 
ally  straight  and  slender:  stipjiles 

flat • 25.  Incida 

2G. 


nitida 


short:   Ifts.   7-11,  small 


22.  canina,  Linn.  Dog  Rose.  Upright  shrub,  attain- 
ing 10  ft.,  with  often  recurving  branches:  prickles 
stout,  hooked:  Ifts.  5-7,  oval  or  elliptic,  doubly  serrate, 


and  narrow 28.  foUolosa 

24.  Carolina,  Linn.  {B.  pahistris.  Marsh.  B.  corym 
bdsa,  Ehrh.  B.  Pennsylvdnica,  Michx.).  Fig.  2158 
Upright  shrub,  attaining  8  ft.,  with  slender  stems:  Ifts 
usually  7,  elliptic  to  narrow-oblong,  acute  at  both  ends 
usually  pubescent  beneath,  %-2  in.  long;  stipules  nar 
row:  fls  usually  corymbose,  pink,  about  2  in.  across: 
fr.  depressed -globose,  glandular -hispid,  about  J^  in. 
high,  like  those  of  the  following  species.  June-Aug, 
Nova  Scotia  to  Minn.,  south  to  Fla.  and  Miss.,  prefer- 
ring swampv  and  moist  ground.  G.W.F.  35.  Em.  2 
Mn.  1,  p.  86.-Var.  Nuttallislna,  Hort.,  has  larger  fls. 
appearing  later  and  continuing  until  September. 
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25.  Wcida,    Ehiii     {T    1    i    1       \-xr     1  r  },     Best) 
Shrub,   G  ft.  liigb    witl     t  i  I  |       kles 

sometimes  hooked     1ft  II  II  I  tit 

dark  green  ami  shinin  I     I  th 

pubescent  beneath    >    1  I  hit 

dilated:  fls.  usually  ttn  I  s 

sepals  usually  entire  ti  like  th  t  t  tl  ji<  t  ling 
June,  July.  Newtoundlind  to  N  "i  ind  Pa  B  B 
2:231.  Gn.  55,  p  42b  —Well  adapted  foi  borders  of 
shrubberies,  handsome  in  summer  with  its  shining  foil 
age  and  bright  pink  flowc  rs  ornamental  in  winter  with 
the  brownish  red  .stems  and  led  fruits,  remaining  plump 
until  the  following  spring.  Var.  Alba,  Hort.,  has  white 
fls.  and  green  stems.  A.F.  12:1098.  Gng.  5:301).  Var. 
pldna,  Hort.  With  double  fls.  li.  Bdpa,  Boso,  is  also 
supposed  to  be  a  double-fld.  var.  or  perhaps  hybrid  of 
this  species. 


ft. 


solitary;  outer  sepals  lobed.  June.  Maim- (o  lia.,  west 
to  Wis.  and  Ind.  Terr.  Much  resembling  the  preceding, 
which  is  often  considered  a  var.  of  this  species.— Var. 
villdsa,  Best.    Lvs.  villous-pubescent  beneath,  thickish. 


v.|J5.(^VJ   v,^ 


2158.  Rosa  Carolina  (X  K)-     See  No.  24. 

27.  nltida,  Willd.  Low  upright  shrub,  1%  ft.  high: 
branches  covered  with  straight  prickles  and  numerous 
bristles:  Ifts.  7-9,  narrowly  oblong,  acute  at  both  ends, 
bright  green  and  shining  above,  glabrous,  %-l  in.  long: 
fis.  usually  solitary,  1-2  in.  across,  on  slender  glandular- 
hispid  pedicels;  sepals  entire.  June,  July.  Newfound- 
land to  Mass.    B.B.  2:231. 

28.  folioldsa,  Nutt.  Low  shrub,  1}4  ft.  high:  stems 
with  rather  few  slender  prickles,  sometimes  almost  un- 
armed: Ifts.  7-9,  narrow  or  linear-oblong,  bright  green 
and  shining  above,  glabrous  or  pubescent  on  the  midrib 
beneath,  y^-l  in.  long;  fls.  solitary  or  few,  pink,  about 
IK  in.  across ;  pedicels  and  receptacle  smooth  or  spar- 
ingly glandular -hispid:  fr.  globose,  with  rather  few 
akenes.  May,  June.  Ark.  and  Ind.  Terr,  to  Tex.  G.P. 
3:101.  — Like  the  preceding,  a  handsome  dwarf  shiub 
with  graceful  foliage 

Section  VIII  Cinnamome^  Mam/ Ameiican,  Asiatic 
and  European  ^pcnet  Urerf  <ih7Hh<i,  with  v^ually 
straight  ptickli-s,  ni  piii>\  nt  ^,„ifii,<J  mifl  „fl,  „  with 
numerous  biisll,^     lifs    ',-•>    m,  ,        ,1, luted 

eorymhsusnnllii  iii'imi  il'l     n  ,u  ,  puis 

generally  entn,    i,it,,,,hl  ml  ,  n.isis- 

tent,  rarely  (leriihdiK^     >,i,ptii,h   ,,    inh,     m  u,lh 


ROSA 

,  PricTiUs   ill   pairs   at   the    base    of 

petioles:   Iraiiches  glabrous. 
B.  Sepals  deeiduous:  fr.  about  ^  in. 

across,  u-ith  very  few  akenes .  ..29.  gymnocarpa 
BB.  Sepals    persistent,    erect    after 

c.  Stipules' flat. 

D.  Fls.  in  usually  many-fid. 
corymbs,  usually  1%  in. 
across  (larqer  and  some- 
times solihirii  III  Sn.i.  31 
and  -iJi:  ir.  ,iU,,iit  '„  in. 
across:    .■ili/iiilis    usually 


E.  Fr. 


■ill, 


F.  Sepals  quite  entire :I0.  pisocarpa 

31.  Fendleri 
FF.  Sepals  with  few  lobes  on 

the  outer  margins 32.  Woodsii 

EE.  Fr.   globose  -  ovate,    with 
prominent   neck,   K  in. 

high 33.  Calilornica 

DD.  Fls.  usually  solitary,  2  in. 

across  :    stipules   dilated, 

glandular-ciliate 34.  Nutkana 

cc.  Stipules  convolute,  dilated 35.  cinnamomea 

AA.  Prickles    scattered,    sometimes    in 
pairs  in  No.  41. 
B.  Stems  and  branches  almost  tin- 
armed,  without  bristles 36.  pendulina 

37.  reclinata 

BB.   Stems  and  branches  tcith  numer- 
ous prickles  and  bristles. 
v.  Branches    and    prickles    gla- 
brous. 
D.    Fls.     corilmh.i.ie  :     fr.     u'ith 

spreintiiKi  SI/, Ills .'I'.i.  Arkansana 


nc.  Fls 


Sep, 


.40.  aciculans 


lose 


'  pubescent. 


.41. 


29.  gymnocarpa,  Nutt.  Stems  slender,  attaining  10 
ft.,  with  straight  slender  prickles  and  bristles:  Ifts. 
5-9,  broadly  elliptic  to  oblong,  doubly  glandular-serrate, 
usually  glabrous,  K-1  in.  long:  fls.  solitary  or  few, 
pale  pink,  about  1  in.  across;  sepals  short:  fr.  orange- 
red.   June,  July.    Brit.  Col.  to  Calif.,  east  to  Mont. 

30.  pisocArpa,  Gray.  Stems  slender,  with  slender, 
.straight  or  ascending  prickles,  without  bristles,  some- 
times unarmed:  Ifts.  5-7,  oblong  to  oblong-obovate, 
simply  serrate,  pubescent  beneath,  }4-\yi  in.  long:  fls. 
pink,  about  1  in.  across,  on  short  usually  smooth  pedi- 
cels: fr.  globose,  with  a  very  short  neck.  June  to  Aug. 
Brit.  Col.  to  Ore.    B.M.  G857. 

31.  Fendleri,  Cr^p.  Stems  8  ft.  high,  with  slender  or 
recurved  prickles,  sometimes  unarmed;  Ifts.  5-7,  oblong 
to  oblong-obovate,  cuneate  at  the  base,  simply  serrate, 
usually  glaucous,  finely  pubescent  beneath  or  glabrous, 
sometimes  glandular,  %-VA  in.  long:  fls.  sometimes 
solitary,  pink;  pedicels  short,  smooth:  fr.  globose, 
sometimes  ovate,  bright  red,  with  little  or  no  neck. 
June,  July.  Brit.  Col.  to  W.  Tex.  and  New  Mex.  B.B. 
2:230  (as  li.  Woodsii).  — Very  decorative  in  fruit,  which 
remains  during  the  whole  winter. 

32.  Woddsli,  Lindl.  Stems  3  ft.  high,  with  slender, 
straight  or  recurved  prickles,  often  bristly;  Ifts.  5-7, 
obovate  to  oblong,  simply  or  doubly  glandular-serrate, 
pubescent  or  glabrous  beneath,  %-\yi  in.  long;  fis. 
often  solitary,  pink,  lK-2  in.  across,  on  very  short 
smooth  pedicels:  fr.  globose,  with  short  neck.  June, 
July.  Saskatchewan  to  Colo,  and  Mo.  B.R.  12:976.- 
The  two  preceding  species  may  be  only  vars.  of  H. 
Woodsii. 

33.  Califdmica,  Cham.  &  Schlecht.  Stems  8  ft.  high, 
with  stout,  hooked  or  straight  prickles,  often  bristly: 
Ifts.  5-7,  broadly  elliptic  to  oblong-obovate,  simply  or 
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doubly  glandular-serrate,  pubescent  beneath  or  on  both 
sides,  often  glandular,  rarely  glabrous,  X-l>2m.  long: 
fls.  on  slender,  usually  smooth  pedicels,  over  1  in.  across. 
June-Aug.     Brit.  Col.  to  Calif.    Fls.  pink. 


corvmhosp,  raroh  >-olitary,  pink, 


34.  Nutkilna,  Presl.  Stems  stout,  5  ft.  high,  with 
usually  straight  prickles  and  sometimes  bristly:  Ifts. 
5-7,  broadly  elliptic  to  oblong-lanceolate,  generally 
rounded  at  the  base,  usually  doubly  glandular-serrate, 
almost  glabrous,  often  glandular  beneath,  %-2  in.  long. 
June,  July.  Alaska  to  Ore.  and  Utah.  G.F.  1:M9.-Has 
the  large.st  fls.  of  the  western  species  ;  pink.  Var. 
hlBpida,  Fernald,  has  the  receptacle  glandular-hispid. 

35.  cinnamdmea,  Linn.  Cinnamon  Rose.  Figs.  2159, 
2160.  Stems  slender,  6  ft.  high,  with  hooked  prickles, 
flowering  branches  sometimes  unarmed :  Ifts.  5-7,  some- 
times 3  on  Ivs.  of  flowering  branchlets,  oblong,  simply 
serrate,  dull  green,  densely  pubescent  beneath,  i«-ll4 
in.  long:  fls.  solitary  or  few,  purple,  about  2  in.  across, 
on  short,  naked  pedicels:  fr.  depressed-globular,  scar- 
let. May,  June.  Europe,  N.  and  W.  Asia.  A.G.  13:.S43. 
—Var.  foeoundissima,  Voss  (if.  foecundissima,  Muench). 
With  double  fls.  Sometimes  escaped  from  cultivation 
in  the  East. 

36.  penduUna,  Linn.  (E.  atplna,  Linn.).  Fig.  21485. 
Stems  slender,  3  ft.  high:  Ifts.  7-9,  oblong-ovate  or  ob- 
long-elliptic, obtuse,  doubly  glandular-serrate,  usually 
glabrous,  yi-iyi  in.  long:  fls.  pink,  usually  solitary  or2-5, 
to  2  in.  across;  pedicels  and  receptacle  usually  smooth: 
fr.  usually  nodding,  oblong  or  ovate,  with  elongated 
neck,  scarlet.  May.  June.  Mts.  of  Europe.  B.R.  5:424. 
-Hand^nmr-  frrr-'flowering  shrub.  Var.  PyrenMca,  W. 
D.  Ko.'h  ( /,'.  I'lmiinira.  Gouan.).  Dwarf,  with  the 
pedioe!s  him!  ii~u:iII\'  :iIso  the  receptacles  glandular-his- 
pid.   B.M.  ii7_'l.    (1.1.  ^7:496. 

37.  reclinata,  Thory  (li.  BoursaiiUi,  Hort.).  Sup- 
posed hybrid  of  I{.  pendulina  and  S.  Chinensis. 
Climbing  to  12  ft.,  with  slender,  sparingly  prickly 
branches:  Ifts.  3-7,  oblong -ovate,  glabrous:  fls.  in 
corymbs,  purple,  double  or  semi-double,  nodding:  fr. 
subglobose,  smooth.  Red.  Ros.  (3:26,  3).  — Varying  with 
lighter  and  deeper  colored  and  more  or  less  double  fls. 

38.  Virginiina,  Mill.  {B.  blnnda,  Ait.  Ji.  fraxinifdlia, 
Borkh.).  Stems  slender,  5  ft.  high,  with  few  slender 
prickles  or  unarmed:  Ifts.  5-7,  elliptic  to  obovate-ob- 
long,  usually  acute,  simply  serrate,  glabrous  or  pubes- 
cent beneath,  i4-2'/i  in.  long;  stipules  dilated:  fls.  usu- 
ally several,  pink,  2-2K  in.  across,  on  smooth  pedun- 
cles: fr.  globular,  sometimes  elongated.  May,  June. 
Newfoundland  to  N.  Y.,  west  to  Wis.  and  111.  B.B. 
2:229. 

39.  Arkansiua,  Porter  (B.  bUnda,  var.  setigera,  Cr^p., 
and  var.  ArkansAna,  Best).  Stems  low,  sometimes  6  ft. 
high;  Ifts.  7-9,  broadly  elliptic  to  obovate,  usually  cu- 
neate  at  the  base,  simply  serrate,  more  or  less  pubes- 
cent beneath,  K-2  in.  long;  stipules  usually  entire:  fls. 


of  these  localit 

us    is      1       111       1 

«luch  he 

proposes  the  na 

me  B  1 

1.  scribed 

above.     The  tn 

le  B     1,1     ,     , 

1         1     1    i  ■  1  s  by  its 

glabrous  foil  igt 

,  glan.luKu  aii.l  l.i 

iMlv   Miiiults  andre- 

tleied    sc-pals 

\t  the   same   plac 

e   (I'lttuma,  4  10-14) 

Greene  de'^ciib 

t  s  four  other  new 

species  belonging  to 

this  section 

40.  aoiculElris,  Lmdl  Steins  low,  densely  prickly: 
Ifts.  3-7,  broadly  elliptic  to  narrowly  oblong,  rounded 
at  base,  simply  or  doubly  serrate,  pubescent  beneath, 
'/2-2  in.  long:  fls.  solitary,  deep  rose,  lK-2  in.  across, 
fragrant;  sepals  entire  and  nearly  glabrous:  fr.  globu- 
lar to  oblong,  K-1  in.  long.  May,  June.  Alaska  to  On- 
tario and  Colo.,  N.  Eu.,  N.  Asia,  Jap.— A  very  variable 
species. 

Var.  Siyi,  Rehd.  {B.  acicnldris,  var.  Bourgeatii&na, 
Cr^p.,  partly).  Pig.216].  Lfts.  glandular  and  pubescent 
beneath,  usually  somewhat  doubly  glandular-serrate  : 
fls.  larger,  often  2%  in.  across  :  fr.  usually  globular. 
Ontario  to  Brit.  Col.  and  Colo.  B.B.  2:1967.  Var.  Engel- 
manni,  Cr^p.  in  herb.  (B.  E)iiii'lmunni,Vfa.ts. )  Similar 
to  the  preceding:  lfts.  distinctly  doubly  glandular-ser- 
rate: fr.  oblong,  to  1  in.  long.  Colo,  to  Brit.  Col.  G.F. 
2:377.  Var.  Nippon^nsis,  Hook.  f.  Lfts.  smaller,  K-% 
in.  long;  petioles  bristly:  branchlets  and  pedicels  glan- 
dular-hispid: fls.  1%  in.  across.    Japan.    B.M.  7646. 


41.  rugdsa,  Thunb.  Figs.  2148n,  2162-4.  Upright  shrub, 
attaining  6  ft.,  with  stout  stems  densely  beset  with 
prickles  and  bristles:  lfts.  5-9,  oval  to  obovate-oval, 
rugose,  shining  and  dark  green  above,  glaucesoent  and 
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pubescent  beneath,  thick  and  Arm,  %-2  in.  long;  peti- 
oles tomentose  and  bristly;  stipules  dilated:  fls.  soli- 
tary or  few,  purple  or  white,  2}^-33^  in.  across:  bracts 
large  ;  pedicels  prickly ;  receptacle  smooth  :  fr.  de- 
pressed-globose, brick-red,  to  1  in.  across.  May-Sept. 
N.  China,  Corea,  .Jap.  — Very  variable  species.  Vars. 
f^roz,  C.  A.  Mi-v.  iv;ir.  rjiniih,  miAna,  C.  A.  Mey.  B. 
ferox,L&WT.  I<\  /,:.,■  I"hn, .  .\u~\rr  &hind.  E.Andriai, 
Lange).  Stout  ami  dri,..  h  armed:  Ivs.  thick,  very 
rugose  and  shiiiiiri;:  lis.  Irir;.'c,  H^  in.  across:  fr.  1  in. 
across.  S.Z.  1:2s.  11. U.  o:42U.  Ut.  30:1049;  42,  p.  537. 
G.C.  II.  14:372.  Gn.  40,  p.  324;  52:1144;  55,  p.  434. 
I.H.  18:47.  Gng.  1:7;  5:339.  A.G.  13:342,  344;  18:567. 
Var.  Kamsch4tica,  Kegel  {B.  Kamschdfica,  Vent.). 
Less  densely  armed;  Ivs.  thinner,  less  rugose:  fls.  and 


fr  smallei  B  K  d  419  B  M  ^149  Be^iides  these  the 
following  formb  are  often  cultn  tted  \  ar.  41ba,  with 
Krge  white  fls  Gn  9  20  vir  alba  pl^na,  with  double 
white  fls  vir  rdsea,  with  pink  fls  var.  rilbra,  with 
purple  fls  var  rilbra  plSna,  with  double  purple  fls. 
(it  24  840  B  tiijosn  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
Single  Roses  especmlh  for  shrubberies,  it  is  very  hand- 
on  account  of  its  dark  green  shining  foliage,  large 
fls.  appearing  during  the  whole  summer,  bright  red  con- 
spicuous fruits,  and  its  beautiful  orange  and  scarlet  fall 
coloring.  It  is  also  attractive  in  winter  by  reason  of  its 
stout,  densely  armed  stems.  Large  numbers  of  hybrids 
have  been  raised.  By  crossing  with  double-fld.  Garden 
Roses  J?,  rtifinxa  has  given  rise  to  a  new  race  of  hybrid 
Roses  remarkable  for  their  hardiness  and  long  blooming 
season;  one  of  the  best  known  is  Mme.  George  Bruant 
(Fig.  2165),  with  donlilp  white  fls.,  a  cross  of  B.  nigosa 
and  the  Tea  Rose  8i)inl.r«uil.  Another  cross  with  a  form 
of  B.  Chinensis  is  /,'.  ;,.<;.-</.  \  ar.  ralocarpa,  Bruant, 
with  single  rose-col' iriM  tN.  ainl  handsome  fr.  produced 
very  abundantly.  Gn,  tc.  |i.  ri4s:  .VJ.  p.  .384.  R.H.  1895,p. 
446,  447.  I.H.  42,  p.  15.  Hybrids  are  also  known  with 
B.  multiflora,  B.  cinnamomea,  B.  microphylla,  B. 
spinosissima ,  B.  Wichuraiana  and  B.  hnmilis,  and 
there  are  probably  others. 

Section  IX.  PiMprNELLiFOna;.  Few  Old  World  species. 
Upright  shrubSy  usually  low:  prickles  straight,  scat- 
tered, usually  numerous  and  mixed  with  bristles: 
Ifts.  very  small,  usually  9;  stipules  narrow,  with  di- 
vergent and  dilated  auricles:  fls.  solitary,  without 
bracts;  sepals  entire,  erect  and  persistent. 
42.  spinosissima,  Linn.  {B.  pimpinellifdlia,  Linn.). 

Scotch  Rose,    Low  shrub,  with  upright  recurving  or 
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spreading  branches,  3  or  4  ft.  high,  usually  densely  beset 
with  slender  prickles  and  bristles:  Ifts.  5-11,  usually  9, 
orbicular  to  oblong-ovate,  simply  or  doubly  serrate,  gla- 
brous, sometimes  glandular  beneath,  %-'%  in.  long:  iis. 
solitary,  but  usually  very  numerous  along  the  stems, 
pink,  White  or  yellowish,  lK-2  in.  across;  pedicels 
smooth  or  glandular-hispid:  fr.  globular,  black.  May, 
June.  Eu.,  W.  Asia  to  China.  Gn.  55,  p.  425.— Very 
variable.  Var.  AltMca,  Thory  (i?.  ^((dica,  Willd.  B. 
graudifldra,  LinAl.).  More  vigorous:  fls.  large,  white; 
pedicels  smooth.  B.R.11:888.  Un.  53:1159.  A.F.  12 
Gng.  5:307. 

Var.  hlsplda,  Koehne  (if.  hlspida,  Sims.  B.  lufescois, 
Pursh).  Taller:  Ifts.  simply  serrate,  pedicels  smooth: 
fls.  yellowish,  rather  large.    B.M.  1570.    Gu.  5G:12i9. 

Var.  mitissima,  W.  D.  Koch  (var.  inh-mix,  Thory. 
i?.  mitissima,  Gmelin).  Branches  almost  unarmed: 
fls.  pink. 

Var.  myriac4ntha,  W.  D.  Koch  {M.  mijriacantJia,  DC). 


There  are  also  vars.  with  double  or  semi-double,  pink, 
white  or  yellow  fls.  (Gn.  29:544).  Several  hybrids  art- 
known,  it.  Sibi'rin'i  ,1.  Siiiitli,  ;i  l.iw  shrub  with  gl 
green  foliage  and  small  |.;il.>  ]iiiik  fls.,  is  a  hybrid  with 
B.  canina.  B.  riib,'!!.'.  Smiili.  wiili  dark  green  foliage, 
red  fls.  and  scarlet.  |Hn.lui"iis  ijv;ite-oblong  fruits,  is  a 
hybrid  with  B.  lieiidnliiia.  J,',  rerersa,  Waldst.  &  Kit., 
is  similar  and  probably  of  the  same  parentage. 
Section  X.     Lute^.     Tiro  Asia 
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plfena,  Hort. 


B.M.  1077.    Gn.  53,  p.  23;  55,  p.  425.    V 
With  double  fls.    Gn.  53:1152.    See  No. 

44.  hemisphserica,  Herrm.  (B.  glniicnjiln'iUa,  Ehrh. 
B.  sulphiirea,  Ait.  B.  Bapini,  Boiss.  &  Bal  ).  Closely 
allied  to  the  preceding  :  stems  slender,  with  hooked 
prickles:  Ifts.  obovate,  cuneate  at  the  base,  simply  ser- 
rate, bluish  green:  fls.  usually  solitary,  scentless,  light 
yellow;    pedicels  glandular-hispid.     June.     W.  Asia.— 


(/  ,1, 


low.  ,r,/h„u/  l,nirts: 

persistent,  upright. 

43.  Eglantferia,  Linn, 
Zitfea.Mill.).  Shrub  with  long,  sleud' 
often  sarmentose  or  climb' 


;MiIl.  (i?. 


becoming  10  ft.  high,  usually  with  straight  prickles: 
Ifts.  5-9,  broadly  ovate  to  oval,  doubly  glandular-serrate, 
dark  green  above,  often  glandular,  K-2  in.  long;  stipules 
glandular-serrate:  fls.  sometimes  several,  but  without 
bracts  to  the  main  pedicel,  bright  yellow,  2-2}^  in. 
across,  of  unpleasant  odor:  fr.  globular.  June.  W.Asia. 
B.M. 363.  Gn. 53:1152.- Var.  punicea,Thory(iJ.pHHi'cco, 
Mill.     B.hicolor,  3 0.0,(1.).   [Fls.  orange  -  scarlet   within. 


Var.  pl^na,  Hort.  With  double  fls., 
often  cult,  under  the  name  of  Per- 
sian Yellow.  B.R.  1:46.  F.S.  4:374. 
S.B.F.G.  II.  4:353. 

Var.   Hfirisoni,   Hort.,   Harrison's 
Yellow  Rose,  is  of  paler  color  and  a 
little  less  double  than  Persian  Yel- 
low, but   it   blooms  more   freely,  is 
igorous,  hardier  and  easier  to 
grow.     It  is  of  American  origin  and 
hybrid  of  Persian  Yellow 
with  Bosa  spinosissima. 
Section   XI.      Sebice.*;.     One   Asiatic   species. 
Erect  shrub,  with  the  prickles  in  pairs:  stip- 
ules narrow,  with  erect  dilated  auricles:    fls. 
solitary,  without  bracts:  sepals  entire,  persis- 
tent and  upright. 

45.  serioea,  Lindl.  (-B. 'etrapftaZa,  Royle).  At- 
taining 12  ft.,  with  prickly 
and  often  bristly  branches: 
lets.  7-9,  ovnl  or  obovate, 
serrate,  glandular  or  silky 
pubescent  beneath,  yi-%\n. 
long:  fls.  white,  1^-2  in. 
petals  usually  4, 
sometimes  5:  fr.  globose  or 
turbinate.  May,  June. 
Himal.  B.M.  5200.  R.  H. 
444,  445. 


scattered  prickles  :   Ifts.  small,  incised- 
serrate;   stipules  with  dilated  and  di- 
vergent auricles:   fls.  solitary,  without  bracts:  sepals 
erect,  persistent,  the  outer  ones  pinnate. 
46.  minutifdlia,  Engelm.     Dense   spreading  shrub,  4 
ft.  high:   Ifts.  5-7,  ovate  to  oblong,   incisely  dentate, 
puberulous,  K-K  in.  long:  fls.  short-pedicelled,  pinker 
white,  about  1  in.  across :  fr.  hispid.   April,  May.   Calif. 
G.P.  1:102. 
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47.  Btellilta,  Wootou.  Similar  to  tlie  preceding:  Ifts. 
3-5,  broadly  cuneate -obovate:  fls.  \%-2l4  in.  across, 
deep  rose -purple.  New  Mex.  Bull.  Torrey  Bot,  Club 
25:33.5.— This  and  the  preceding  would  be  handsome 
shrubs  for  rockeries,  especially  the  latter,  on  account  of 
its  larger  fls.  Both  are  probably  tender  and  probably 
are  not  yet  in  cult. 


ROSA 

states.  B.M.  2847.  B.R.  23:1922.  G.C.  III.  0:497. 
Gn.  53,  p.  207.  — Handsome  climbing  Rose,  but  not  hardy 
north.  A  hybrid  with  S.  Banksiw  is  B,.  Fortunectna 
(see  No  15)  A  hybrid  with  a  Tea  Rose  is  the  Anemone 
Rose,  with  large  single  light  pink  fls  M  D  G  1896  345 
Section  \V  'MirRormrrr  o  1  'i  ,  /,  <; 
Upnyht  si„,a,l,„„  .Iu„/  ,  •  I  ,,s 

in  pan         I      11  I  ,i  „ 

late   dill  ,  ,1k 

small     >  I   1      hi  I        I  J  '  I    ul, 

erect  and  jiet   I'.tmt    tl  t         }       j      nut,     i,niult, 

only  at  the  bottom  of  receptacle 

50    microphylla,    Roxb      Much   branched    spreading 

shrub  b  tt   liigh   with  straight  or   iscendmg  prickles 

Ifts    11  1)    tlhptic  to  oblong  elliptit   acute,  bharply  ser 

rate   glabious  or  pubescent  beneath  : 

pale  pmk  otten  solitary,  2-2K  in. 

across   short  pedicelled ;    sepals  and 

receptacle    pn"kly       fr.    depressed- 


mentosi 

bracteita,  Wendl  (J?  Maeartnea,  Dum 
CARTNET  Rose  Stems  usually  procumbent  or 
tose,  villous-tomentose,  with  stout  hooked  prickles:  Ifts. 
5-9,  oval  to  obovate,  crenately  serrulate,  bright  green 
above  and  somewhat  shining,  almost  glabrous  beneath, 
%-2  in.  long:  fls.  one  or  few,  short-stalked,  white,  2-2?^ 
epals  and  receptacle  densely  tomentose. 
June-Oct.  S.  China,  Formosa;  naturalized  in  Fla.  and 
La.  B.M.  1377.  — Handsome  half-evergreen  climber,  not 
hardy  north. 

Section  XIV    L.s;\igat^    One  Astatic  species    Climb 

inq  khtub,  uith  icatiered  hooked  prickles     Ifts    qen 

eialhj  3     stipules  almost  f^ee     fls    solitary ^  u  ithout 

bracts,  large,  white    sepals  erect,  entire, persistent 

49    Isevieata    "Muhx    (B     Sim    i     Bluri       B    Chero 

Uns        I  /  I  /  »        II   It  ) 

Figs  II       1   I   I   1 

green  \  I  I  ii       ^    t 

to  o\  il      I  I         1  ^       111    J,ll 

brous    1'  -2'     111    Ion.,'     lis    s  lifii\    w  liitr    i  uelj  rose 

2^-i!4  in    across,  tragrant,    pedicels  and  receptacle 

densely    bristly      fr    large,   obovate,   bristly       June 

China,  Formosa,  Japan ;   naturalized  in  the  southern 


I  il  11-.  I'..M.  :U'.I0.  I;.l,'.  ll:'l!:i.  N,.t  <|uit,'  hardy 
1  111  v,„„,.||,i„.,  iiNlii-i.K  xMili  /,•.<■!,,„,, !■<,.■<  and  with 
/  ,    sv,    al-..   .-ult.  uiKii-l- flic  uainr  ••(  /,'.  i„ h- nipkljUa. 

Ihe  h\lirid  with  B.  riii/nsa  has  large  single  purple  fls., 
handsome  bright  green  foliage  and  very  prickly 
branches;  it  is  of  vigorous  growth  and  will  probably 
make  a  good  hedge  plant. 


Supplementary  List. 


1  indicates  i 


(The  Roman  figui 
belongs. ) 

R.  agrestis,  Savi.  (VI).  Allied  to  R.  nibigi; 
bristles;  pedicels  smooth:  lis.  small,  dmIp  pm 
Eu.,N.  Air.—It.Alberti,  Kegel  (VllI).  Allied  tu 
Branches  slender,  recurving:  lits.  i,\ai-',  imh.s 
lis.  white;  pedicels  smooth.  Smi-.n  la.  Tm  k.  si: 
Snsis,  Hance^R.  microcarii.i,— A'  it, ir,n:, >,<!''■ 
Half-evergreen  climbing  shruh:  liis.  ;i-.\  -i.,,  k  - 
and  shining*  fls.  few.  deep  'MrniiiH',   iloi|!.ir 


wljieh  the  species 
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Uumetorum— A'.  corufuUa.  Fries  (.VI).  Allied  to  K.  caiiiii:i! 
Lfts.  pubescent  beneath;  petioles  tomentose:  Hs.  pink,  sliort- 
pedicelled;  bracts  large;  sepals  upright  after  flowering  En 
W.Asia.  Very  variable.  Viir.  Pra-ljoli  Krlid  (R  (Mniin  vir 
Froebeli,  Christ.).  Of  vigorous  ^,,M,n,:  li  i  '  ,.:^;',i;  ,,,  ,:,',„i',|y 
serrate,  bhiisli  green:    fls.  .stim!'    ■,  '  ■:         ,' ■     /-  [■  .ij 

(VIII).   Allied  to  R.cinnam.ii.P,      ]■  ,  I.,,,: 

stipules  narrow:    lfts.  mik.  :;.,1s 


,  Aitch  =  B.  xanthi 


Dwa 


ubigir 


ndular. 


lol 

Lfts.bru:.dlyov:ite,blui.sh  grr,  n 
flowering.   Hn.—N.  gtutiiius,,.  >.: 
rubiginosa.    Dwarf,  deiis.lv  pi  : 
bothsides:  fls.  suinll.p;  il:  '  s 
Tratt.  (R.  Hackeliaii.i,  \.  -" 

Dwarf:    lfts.  tom.Mii ...:;        i  ,  :,,, 

small,  pink.    S.  En  — /,  ill 

R.  Californiea.  Lfts.  ^i  ,,,,-,,,,. ,  i.rmin  ..,:,„  ;,,„ 
fragrant,  thin.  Calif.— A.  J„.l,<;i,  Liuu.  -=  H.  mici 
tnvoiticmia,  Roxb.  =  R.  cUuophylla.— it.  inrutiUa 
Probably  hybrid  of  R.  spinosissima  and  R.  vi 
doubly  glandular-serrate,  tomentose  beneath :  fls  ^ 
JundziUi.Be&s.  (VI).  Allied  to  R.canina,  but  nsi 
R.  Gallica.  Upright  shrub,  with  straiglit'spitn  s 
glabrous,  doubly  glandular-serrate,  raflp  ■  i..-. 
pink;  fr.  subglobose.  Eu.,  W.Asia.—  /, 
Upright  shrub,  with  hooked  prickles  in  t  : 
light  green:  fls.  smaU.  white:  fr.  oblong- ".  ;  ,,: 
Stan  to  Song,  and  Altai.— /i.  Mxa,  Limll  —  K  Imiu 
Hort.  =R.  coriitolia,  var.  Froibeli.— A'  Luriw 
Roohebr.  (I).  Allied  to  R.  Wicliuraiana.  Habit™ 
lfts.  usually  7,  narrower  and  thinner;  fls.  smaller. 
I/ielli,  Lindl.  Probably  hybrid  of  R.  moschata  and  R.  clino- 
phylla.  Climbing:  lfts.  usually  7.  oblong,  shining:  fls.  corym- 
bose, large,  white,  single  or  double.  Introduced  from  Nepal.- 
X.  macropliylla,  Lindl.  (VIII).  Upright  shrub,  with  straight 
spines  m  pairs:  Ivs.  to  8  in.  long,  7-9-foUoIate,  dull  green,  pu- 
bescent beneath :  fls.  1  or  tew,  large,  pink:  fr.  pyriform.  Himal. 


ipright  after 
Allied  to  R. 

'heckelimm, 
nibiginosa. 
lly  solitary, 
I.  Allied  to 
d  glandular. 


-U.  I„.ra, 
i  upright: 


pal.'  r,.-.  ,  ..u  l...i,^vr  pLair^l.,.  ir.  .si.i;iilL-r,  wilii'llio  st-pals  up- 
right spn;i,liug,  c;i.lucou5  ;it  ni;itunty.  Eu.-A'.  Webbi&na, 
Wall.  (VIII).  Erect  shrub,  with  prickly  stems;  lfts.  5-9,  very 
small,  orbicular  or  oblong,  usually  glabrous:  fls.  mostly  soli- 
tary, pink,  large:  fr.  ovoid.  Himal.  to  Afghan,  and  Turkestan. 
-It.  xanthhia.  Lindl.  (XI).  Rigid  shrub  to  4  ft.,  with  stout, 
straight  prickles:  lfts.  very  small,  5-9,  glandular  beneath:  fls. 
solitary,  golden  yellow,  1  in.  across.  Afghan,  to  N.  China, 
^•^-  "*"''■  Alfred  Rehder. 

ROSANOWIA.     See  Sinningia. 

EOSCHfiRIA  (name  unexplained).  Palmicem.  A 
genus  of  one  species,  a  palm  from  Seychelles  allied  to 
Hyophorbe,  which  see  tor  differences.  It  is  slender, 
erect,  spiny  at  the  nodes :  Ivs.  terminal,  long-petioled, 
at  first  a-fid,  later  unequally  pinnatisect;  segments  nu- 
merous, linear-lanceolate,  2-fld  at  the  apex,  the  numer- 
ous nerves  scaly  beneath;  petiole  spineless,  somewhat 
3-sided,  concave  above;  sheath  long,  prickly;  spadix 
2-6  ft.  long  :  peduncle  long,  slender,  compres^d  ; 
branches  slender,  rather  simple,  divaricate:  spathes 
many,  entire,  narrowed,  compressed,  naked,  the  2  lower 
ones  persistent,  the  upper  deciduous:  fls.  pale:  fr.  fusi- 


all,  black. 


melanochoetes,  Wendl.  (Verscliaffiltia  melanochiktes, 
Wendl.).  Trunk  1.1-23  ft.  high,  2-3  in.  in  diam.,  with 
many  aiirial  roots,  and  when  young  with  a  ring  of  spines 
below  each  leaf-scar:  Ivs.  4H-7ft.  long;  petiole  1K-2K 
ft.  long,  smooth,  with  a  pale  band  running  from  the  top 
of  the  sheath  down  the  back  of  the  petiole;  sheath 
lK-2>2  ft.  long,  with  a  few  fine  black  spines;  leaf -blade 
pale  green,  3-5  ft.  long,  2-3  ft.  broad,  entire  when  young, 
unequally  pinnate;  segments  1-13^  ft.  long,  2-fld  at  the 
apex,  clothed  beneath  with  peltate  scales.    Seychelles. 


l.H. 


i:5i. 


Jared  G.  Smith. 


ROSCdEA  (Wm.  Roscoe,  founder  of  the  Liverpool 
Botanic  Garden).  Scitamin&cew.  A  genus  of  6  species 
of  half-hardy  perennial  herbs  from  the  Himalayas,  with 
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purple,  blue  or  yellow  fls.  terminating  the  leafy  stems. 
Lvs.  lanceolate  or  oblong:  fls.  in  terminal,  usually  few- 
fld.  spiltes;  bracts  persistent,  1-fld. ;  calyx  long-tubular, 
slit  down  one  side;  corolla-tube  slender,  as  long  as 
calyx  or  longer;  lateral  segments  spreading;  lateral 
staminodes  ohlanceolate,  petaloid;  lip  large,  cuneate, 
deflexed,  2-cleft  or  emarginate. 

purpilrea,  Sm.  Stem  K-1  ft.  high,  with  5-6  .sessile, 
laiu'eolate,  sheathing  Its.  about  6  in.  long:  fls.  few,  pur- 
ple, rarely  lilac  or  white,  in  a  sessile  spike,  appearing 
one  at  a  time  in  midsummer.  B.R.  27:61.  B.M.  4630. 
L.B.C.  15:1404.  G.C.  III.  8:191. -The  most  hardy  spe- 
cies of  the  genus.  Var.  Sikkimfinsls,  Hort.  Elwes  (if. 
Sikkiniiinsis,  Van  Tubergen),  is  said  to  differ  in  having 
the  epiphytic  habit  and  more  numerous  fls.  of  a  different 
shade.    Consult  G.C.  III.  8:221.  F.W.Barclay. 

BOSE  (see  also  Bosa).  The  article  Rose  will  probably 
be  consulted  ottener  than  any  other  in  this  Cyclopedia. 
Thcrt-fon-.  tlir  siil.jcct  is  presented  from  many  points 
of  viiu.  .vi  II  :ii  ihr  risk  of  repetition.  Every  pains 
has  licrii  i;ik.  n  iM  |.r.K'ure  reliable  information  and  ad- 
vice fn'iii  s]ir.'ialists  in  the  different  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  has  been  said  that  the  garden  Rose  does  not 
thrive  in  North  America  as  it  does  in  Europe ;  but  how- 
ever true  this  may  have  been,  it  scarcely  holds  to-day. 
The  success  of  the  Rose  in  this  country  is  very  largely 
a  question  of  the  selection  of  adaptable  varieties.  These 
varieties  are  mostly  the  compounds  of  various  types  and 
species.  In  most  garden  Roses  it  is  now  impossible  to 
trace  the  original  species  with  accuracy.  For  horticul- 
tural purposes,  a  purely  botanical  classification  is  of 
minor  consequence,  although,  in  the  main,  the  leading 
garden-groups  follow  old  specific  lines.  For  a  garden 
classification  that  follows  botanical  lines  closely,  see 
Baker  in  Gardener's  Chronicle,  II.  24,  p.  199  (1885). 

The  leading  contemporaneous  American  text  on  the 
Rose  is  Ellwanger's.  American  Rose  books  are:  "The 
Rose  Manual,"  Robert  Buist.  Philadelphia,  1844,  and 
later  editions;  "Manual  of  Roses,"  William  Robert 
Prince,  New  York,  1846;  "The  Rose,"  Samuel  Parsons, 
New  York,  1847,  and  later  editions;  "American  Ro.se 
Culturist,"  New  York,  18.'i6;  "Book  of  Roses,"  Francis 
Parkman,  Boston,  1866;  "The  Rose,"  Henry  Shaw,  St. 
Louis,  1882;  "The  Rose,"  H.  B.  Ellwanger,  New  York, 
1882,  2a  ed.  1892;  "Secrets  of  Rose  Culture,"  W.  J. 
Hatton,  Huntington,  N.  Y.,  1891.  For  a  list  of  Rose 
books  in  all  languages,  see  "Bibliografia  de  la  Rosa," 
by  Vergara,  Madrid,  1892. 

Following  are  the  equivalents  of  some  of  the  common 
names  of  Roses: 

Ayrshire S.  arvens is ,  va.r.  capreolata' 

Banks  Rose B.  Banksiw. 

Bengal B.  Chi>ie>isis. 

Bourbon B.  Borboniea, 

Champney B.  JYniseltiana. 

Cherokee B.  laevigata. 

Cinnamon B.  cinnamomea. 

Damask B.  Damascena. 

Dog B.  canina. 

Eglantine if.  rnbiciinosa. 

Memorial B.   WicJutraiana. 

Moss B.  Giillica,  var.  muscosa. 

Musk B.  tiinnelwta. 

Noisette B.  Xnistttiniia. 

Prairie /i".  xetiiirrn. 

Provence Ii.  (inllira . 

Sweetbrier /i'.  inlii<iiin>sii. 

Tea /.'.  Cliiiifii.sis, Yar.  fragrans. 

L.  H.  B. 
Horticultural  ClassiJication  o£  Eoses.-The  garden 
classification  of  Roses  presents  considerable  difSculty, 
as  the  several  groups  have  been  so  much  mixed  that 
the  original  characteristics  of  each  overlap  at  nearly  all 
points.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Perpetuals,  of 
which  any  close  classification  is  impossible.  The  difft- 
culties  increase  as  one  advances.  Certain  clear-cut 
characters  may  be  taken  to  mark  certain  distinct  groups 
in  the  summer  Roses,  with  which  the  horticulturist  has 
not  busied  himself  so  much.     Nearly  all  of  these  char- 
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acters  are  reproduced  in  the  Perpetuals,  and,  teing 
blended  together,  give  rise  to  endless  confusion;  thus 
the  following  scheme  is  merely  .suggestive  and  should 
be  studied  in  comparison  with  the  botanical  classifi- 
cation (see  page  1548). 

American  Rose  culture,  so  far  as  garden  varieties  are 
concerned,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  found  itself  as 
yet.  Our  growers  are  to-day  striving  to  overcome  the 
short-lived  character  of  the  blooms,  so  as  to  import  into 
our  gardens  something  of  the  Rose  beauty  of  Europe. 
The  Wichuraiana,  Rugosa,  and  Multiflora  Roses,  com- 
bined with  our  native  species  and  blended  again  with  the 
best  representatives  of  the  garden  groups  already  grown, 
seem  to  offer  the  solution.  The  beginning  has  already 
been  made.  The  hot  sun  and  trying  climatic  conditions 
of  our  summers  are  fatal  to  the  full  beauties  of  the 
Roses  of  France  and  England.  The  flower  is  developed 
so  quickly  that  it  has  no  opportunity  to  "build"  itself; 
and  once  developed  it  fades  as  rapidly.  What  has  been 
done  for  other  florists'  flowers  remains  yet  to  be  accom- 
plished for  the  Rose,  and  the  American  Rose  of  the 
future  will  have  to  be  developed  to  suit  the  circum- 
stances in  the  same  way  that  the  American  carnation 
has  been  produced.  A  special  society  has  been  formed 
to  foster  this  work  and  is  now  in  its  third  year  of  exis- 


Class  I.    Summer-flowering  Roses,  bloominer  once  only. 

A.  Large-flowered  (double). 

B.  Growth   branching  or 

pendulous:    leaf 

wrinkled 1.  Provence 

Moss 

Pompon 

Sulphurea 

bust:   leaf  downy..  2.  Damask  ami  French 
Hybrid  French 
Hybrid  Provence 
Hybrid  Bourbon 
Hybrid  China 
BBS.  Growth    free:    leaf 
whitish    above, 

spineless  3.  Alba 

AA.  Small-flowered      (single 
and  double). 
B.   Growth  climbing:   fls. 

produced  singly 4.  Ayrshire 

BB.  Growth   short-jointed, 
generally,  except  in 

Alpine 5    ^Hers 

Austrian 
Scotch 
Sweet 
Penzance 
Prairie 
Alpine 
BBB.  Growth  climbing:   fls. 

in  clusters 6.  Multiflora 

Folyantha 
BBBB.  Growth   free :    foliage 
persistent   (more  or 

less,  shiny 7.  Evergreen 

Sempervirens 
Wichuraiana 
Cherokee 
Banksian 
BBBBB.  Growth  free;    foliage 

wrinkled '. .  8.  Pompon 


Class  II.    Summer-  and  autumn -flowering  Boses,  bloom- 
ing more  or  less  continuously. 
A.  Large-flowered. 

B.  Foliage  very  rough...   'J.  Hybrid  Perpetual 

10.  Bybrid  Tea 

11.  Moss 
BB.  Foliage  rough 12.  Bourbon 

13.  Bourbon  Perpetual 

BBB.  Foliage  smooth 14.  China 

Tea 

Lawrenceana  (Fairy) 


wS^                        m 

W    r  "^U^V 

M 

"^ ''     ^^^i^^^^l 

Plate  XXXV.     A  Tea  Rose. -Bridesmaid 


AA.  Smaller  flowered. 

B.  Foliage  decidii 

c.  ffabit  climbi 


15.  Musk 

Noisette 

16.  Ayrshire 

17.  Pohjantha 

Wichuraiana  Hybrids 
Habit dicarf,biishii. 18.  Perpttual  Briers 
RuKosa 
Luciila 
Microphylla 
Berberiiiitolia 
Scotch 


Wichuraiana 

Gardeu-group  1.  Provence.  Fragrant:  branching  or 
pendulous:  lis.  generally  globular:  foliage  bold,  broad, 
wrinliled,  deeply  serrate:  prickles  uncertain;  sometimes 
fine  and  straight,  sometimes  coarse  and  hoolied.  Rich 
soil.  Prune  closely  unless  very  vigorous.  Types  are 
Moss  Rose,  a  crested  form  of  the  Provence  (Pig.  2157). 
Pompon,  a  dwarf  group;  cupped  flowers.  See  also  No. 
8.  Sulphurea,  an  undesirable  yellow  form  of  diificult 
cultivation. 

Garden-group  2.  The  Damask  and  French.  Damasli 
Roses  are  fragrant:  growth  robust;  spinous:  Ivs.  light 
green,  downy,  coriaceous.  Hardy:  free -flowering: 
scent  destroyed  on  drying. 

French  Roses :  Fragrant  ( moderately ) :  more  upright 
and  compact  in  growth  than  the  Provence:  prickles 
smaller  and  fewer:  fls.  generally  flat.  Very  hardy, 
growing  in  any  soil;  petals  bleach  in  strong  sunlight; 
makes  abundance  of  wood,  wliicli  should  be  thinned  out; 
perfume  develops  in  the  dried  petals. 

Hybrid  Frencli  la-  H>l.ricl  I'n.veuce,  a  less  robust 
group  with  smootle  T.  ^Ihui  j.nnted  wood  and  gener- 
ally light-colored  ri..«  ,is.  'Vy  |„.  Princess  Clementine. 
Other  subdivisions  in.lude  hyl.rids  with  nearly  all  of 
the  Perpetual  group.  Madaiiio  Plantier  is  a  Hybrid 
Noisette.    Coupe  d'Hebe  is  a  Hybrid  Boiirbon. 

Hybrid  China  (China  x  French  and  Provence,  par- 
taking more  of  tliose  parents).  Growth  more  diffuse 
than  the  French  Rose;  foliage  smooth,  shining  and 
remains  on  the  bush  late  in  the  year;  thorns  nu- 
merous and  strong.  Vigorous  of  growth ;  very  hardy, 
and  generally  well  adapted  to  poor  soil;  requires  but 
little  pruning. 

Garden-group  3.  Alha,  or  White  Bases.  A  very 
distinct  group;    all  light-colored   flowers  of  moderate 


Garden-group  4.  Ayrshire.  Climbing  Roses;  very 
hardy:  slender  shoots  suitable  for  trellises  and  trunks 
of  trees :  fls.  produced  singly.  Useful  for  pot  cultiva- 
tion when  trained  over  a  frame;   fls.  vary  from  white  to 


.^f^  ;  ^^^^'^^ 


2168.   American  Beauty  Rose  (XM). 

Probably  the  most  famous  Rose  now  cultivated  in  America. 

One  of  tlie  Hybrid  Perpetual  class. 

size:  leaf  whitish  above,  deep  green  below:  spineless 
(some  hybrids  with  other  groups  are  very  thorny),  of 
free  growth ;  prune  closely.  Type,  Felecite  Parmentier 
and  Maiden's  Blush. 


.  popular 


5169.  Paul  Neyron  (X  K). 
?-eolored  variety  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  type. 


deep  crimson.  Type,  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  Dundee 
Rambler.  Ruga  is  a  hybrid  between  this  group  and  one 
of  the  Teas ;  fragrant. 

Garden-group  5.  Briers.  Under  this  heading  may  be 
grouped  most  of  the  well-defined  types  of  garden  Roses, 
mostly  small-flowered  and  which  do  not  readily  respond 
to  high  cultivation.  They  are  more  useful  as  flowering 
shrubs  in  the  garden  than  for  cut-flowers.  The  blooms 
are  generally  short-lived. 

Austrian  or  Yellow  Briers.  Small  leaflets:  solitary 
flowers:  bark  chocolate-brown.  Very  hardy,  but  re- 
quire pure  air  and  dry  soil;  will  stand  very  little 
pruning,  producing  flowers  from  the  upper  ends  of 
the  old  wood.  Types,  Harisoni,  Austrian  Copper  and 
Persian  Yellow. 

Scotch  or  Spiny.  This  group  is  well  recognized  by 
its  excessive  spininess;  the  spines  are  also  very 
sharp:  compaet,  low  bushes,  flowering  abundantly  and 
early:  flowers  small,  double.  Multiply  by  under- 
ground suckers ;  fragrant.  One  hybrid  of  this  group, 
Stanwell,  is  a  Perpetual. 

Sweetbrier.  Distinguished  by  the  fragrance  of  its 
leaves:  the  fruits  are  also  decorative:  foliage  small: 
flowers  light-colored  generally  and  not  held  of  much 

Lord  Penzance  Briers.  This  is  a  group  of  hybrids 
of  B.rubiginosa  (the  Sweetbrier),  and  the  older  large- 
flowered  varieties,  especially  Bourbon  and  Damask. 
The  results  are  hardly  distributed  in  America  as  yet; 
a  few  are  to  be  found  in  select  collections.  Generally 
speaking  they  may  be  described  as  very  greatly  im- 
proved Sweetbriers.  Brenda  is  particularly  desirable 
for  its  fruit. 

Prairie  Rose  (R.setigera).  Anative  species;  prom- 
ises under  cultivation  to  develop  some  valuable  ac- 
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quisitions,   especially    in    hybridizatiou    with    otlier 
groups:  Type,  Baltimore  Belle.    Fig.  2154. 

Alpine  or  Boursault.  Native  o£  the  Swiss  Alps; 
semi-pendulous  long  flexible  smooth  shoots  tlowers 
iu  large  clusters,  raostlj  purple  or  crimson  flowers 
Good  for  piUais  %er  hai  h  i  le  lUv  '•uitable  for 
shady  place      sh  ull  1  11  tl  1   j   pi   nmg  but 

the  flowering  wo    1    1  I  i       \    a  1  Pro 

duced  by  cio  sing  1  1  /        / 

Garden  grill    (       V  il      M    Ittl  ri   „rc  ip 

divides    itselt  11  1       M   1     1  1 

Polyantha     J  1      ]  I  I 

teristlc  of  the  111  |       I         1 

in  large  cor  1  1  1 

long  time       lb  i         j      t       1  rl        ell      I   i       1  1 

the  wild  gir  leu      Theie   lie  niauj  hjl  rid      which    ae 


iial  La  France  is  pink. 

known  in  cultivation  under  the  general  term  of  Ram- 
bler Roses. 

The  Polyantha  section  has  given  a  fairly  hardy 
variety  in  Crimson  Rambler.  Useful  as  pillar  and 
trellis  Roses  and  respond  to  high  cultivation.  In 
pruning  remove  only  the  old  canes,  leaving  the  young 
new  growth  to  carry  flowers  next  year.  Some  cluster 
Roses  of  the  Indica  or  Tea  alliance  popularly  called 
Polyanthas  do  not  belong  here. 

Garden-group  7.  Evergreen.  The  so-called  Evergreen 
Roses  hold  their  foliage  until  very  late  in  the  year  and 
in  hybridization  appear  likely  to  yield  varieties  which 
are  practically  evergreen. 

Sempervirens,  useful  as  pillar  Roses,  producing 
flowers  in  corymbs:  very  hardy:  vigorous  growth: 
free  bloomer:  requires  considerable  thinning  in  prun- 
ing.   Types,  Pelicite  perpetuella. 

Wichuraiana  (Fig.  21.55),  most  popular  of  all  the 
rampant  Roses:  very  hardy:  growing  in  any  soil: 
this  promises  to  be  the  basis  of  a  very  valuable  race 
of  American  Roses:   flowers  in  the  type  white.     Hy- 


brids have  been  raised  from  Hybrid  Perpetual  and 
Tea  varieties  giving  large  flowers,  scented;  such  are 
Gardenia  and  Jersey  Beauty.*  Several  hybridists  are 
now  working  on  this  species,  and  he  next  few  years 
promise  remarkable  developments.  W.  A.  Manda  in 
New  Jersey,  M.  H.  Walsh  in  Massachusetts  .and  M. 
Horvath  In  Ohiu  an-  thu>  ni-.-iijed. 

Cherokee  (7t'.  h' i-Kj.ihi )  ..t  Mi,.'  southern  states  can 
be  grown  satisfarii.iily  :>•,:■.>•.  ir.,m  its  native  regions 
only  in  a  greenhuu^,-.    Fiu^.  L'l.iL'-l. 

The  Banksian  iii.  Jiaiikxuv).  Two  varieties  of 
this  are  known,  the  yellow  and  the  white.  Requires 
gitenhouse  treatment:  evergreen:  needs  very  little 
pruning,  merely  shortening  the  shoots  that  have 
bloomed.  Yellow  variety  scentless,  white  variety  pos- 
sessing the  odor  of  violets:  flowers  are  produced  in 
graceful  drooping  clusters. 

Garlen-group  8.  Pompon.  A  small-flowered  Provence 
Rose     See  No.  1. 

Garden-group  9.  Hybr'ul  Pi'r/n  i.m  ! .  ,  ,  II  ■:!',,, I  ii'e- 
montint.     A  large  and  coiiipi-i-lM  n  - 1  ■  .    murh- 

mixed  origin.    The  mixtiiiv  with  ,iil     i  ,:      ,    i^  be- 

come so  involved  as  to  remli-r  m  |.:i  i m  h'h  |,i  .i.i  h'ally 
impossible.  The  characteristics  may  hi-  (li-s.-nhcd  as 
strfif  upright  growth,  sometimes  inclined  to  pendulous: 
fls  of  all  types:  foliage  dull  green,  wrinkled,  not  shiny: 
embracing  generally  the  characteristics  of  the  Provence, 
Damask,  French  and  the  Chinese  groups:  fls.  large,  in- 
cline 1  to  flat,  generally  of  dark  colors.  By  far  the 
laige  t  and  most  comprehensive  division.  Figs.  2108-9. 
Gxrden-group  10.  Hiihrld  Tens  form  a  section  of 
the  Hybrid  Perpetual  srt.ui)  crossed  back  on  to  the  Tea- 
ented  China,  gra.liu.ilv  l..sjni.'  all  identity.  They  dif- 
fer fiom  the  pun-  llyhi  i-l  r,  r|H  tnals  by  having  foliage 
f  a  leeper  green  and  1, -<  w  rinkled.  Some  of  the  best 
forcing  Roses  ai<-  in  tin,  ^liii],,  which  promises  the 
greatest  develojinient  fi-r  .\  i  "  ii  i;iii  i  -aiians;  Robert 
Scott   is  a  type  of  this  .-ii    -     i    '  ,,1  from  Mer- 

veillede  Lyon,  H.  P.,aii.M:.        -  m    Hybrid  Tea. 

The  La  France  type  beloiiu-  h,  i-  .      I  i-.  J170. 

Gaiden-group  11.  Muss.  A  |,ei  i.>-iiial  flowering 
group  of  the  Provence.  See  Summer  Roses  and  Fig. 
21d7 

Garden-group  12,  Bonrhon.  Dwarf  and  compact 
growth,  with  rounded,  more  or  less  shining  leaflets: 
very  floriferous:  brilliant  colors:  good  outline:  in  per- 
fection late  in  the  season:  requires  close  pruning.  Type, 
Hermosa  (or  Armosa). 

Garden-group  13.  Bourbon  Perpetual.  Very  flor- 
iferous :  flowers  moderate-sized,  well  formed,  in  clus- 
ters    Type,  Madame  Isaac  Pereire. 

Garden- group  14.  CMna.  The  China  or  Monthly 
Rose  is  characterized  by  its  positively  perpetual  man- 
ner of  flower.  Its  blooms  become  much  darkened  in 
color  from  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays:  fls.  small  and 
irregular  in  shape.  Somewhat  tender.  Chiefly  interest- 
ing as  the  parent  of  the  true  Teas. 

The  Tea-scented  China  or  Tea  Rose.  Fig.  2171. 
Large,  thick  petals,  with  the  characteristic  tea  scent: 
flowers  generally  light  colored,  pink  and  creamy  yel- 
low: growth  free;  the  best  for  forcing.  The  group 
has  been  hybridized  with  all  other  sections  and  the 
Tea  influence  is  seen  throughout  the  Rose  family. 
Some  of  the  varieties  are  climbing.  Type,  Bon 
Silene  and  Homer. 

Lawrenciana.  Dwarf  forms,  requiring  the  same 
treatment  as  the  Teas.  Commonly  known  as  the 
Fairy  Rose. 

Garden  group  15.  The  Musk.  Very  fragrant:  rather 
tender:  derived  from  ifosa  wioscTjato  .-  fls.  of  pale  color. 
This  group  has  been  much  hybridized  with  others,  and 
its  identity  is  lost  as  a  garden  plant  in  that  of  its  deriv- 
atives, especially  the  Noisette.  The  flower  buds  are 
elongated  and  the  flowers  produced  in  clusters. 

Noisette.  Fig.  2172.  Larger  flowered  than  the  true 
Musk  Roses:  flowering  very  late:  free  gro-wth:  more 
hardy.  The  group  bears  a  certain  superficial  resem- 
blance to  the  Teas  and  requires  moderate  pruning; 
will  grow  in  any  soil.  This  sub-group  has  been 
largely  blended  with  the  Teas  and  with  a  loss  of  har- 
diness. In  consequence  it  has  fallen  into  disuse. 
Garden-group  16.  Ayrshire.  Perpetual  forms  of  the 
Ayrshire.   For  characters,  See  Summer  Roses. 


Garden-group  17.  Polyaniha.  Perpetual  -  flowering 
varieties  of  the  Multiflora  group.  The  term  in  gardens 
is  taken  to  include  a  large  number  of  small  .-lusti-r  llow- 
ered,  climbing  Roses 


,  Rose  eultii 


the 


hybrids  with  the  Teas  and  (erroucouslv  I  imludiiiK  hy- 
brids of  Wichuraiana  and  Teas.  M.  H.  WuUh  iu  Mas- 
sachusetts, M.  Horvath  iu  Ohio,  and  Jackson  Daw- 
son in  Massachusetts  have  accomplished  important 
work  in  this  field.  Some  of  Walsh's  recent  introduc- 
tions, as  D(5butaute  and  Sweetheart,  not  as  yet  fairly 
tried,  and  the  Dawson  Rose  may  be  classed  here.  They 
are  valuable  as  trellis  and  pillar  Roses  for  garden  deco- 
ration. 

Garden-group  18.  Perpetual  Briers.  Of  this  group 
there  are  about  five  important  types. 

Rugosa  or  Japan  Rose,  a  low-growing  bush :  hardy : 
useful  as  a  hedge  plant,  and  specially  adapted  for  ex- 
posed   situations    near   the    seashore.     Figs.  2162-1. 
Hybrids  have  been  made  with  other  Perpetual  groups, 
especially  Teas  and  H.  P's.    Mme.  Georges  Bruant  is 
a  type.   The  Rugosa  blood  is  strongly  seen  in  all  cases. 
Lucida,  a  small   insignificant    group,  having    some 
connection  with  the  Macartney. 
Microphylla  has  minute  leaflets. 
Berberidifolia  has  leaves  somewhat  resembling  bar- 
berry. 

Perpetual  Scotch,  a  perpetual -flowering  form  of 
Rosa  spinosissima,  probably  a  hybrid  from  the  Dam- 
ask. 

Garden-group  19.  Evergreen.     Two  types,  as  follows: 
Macartney,  slender:  sweetly  scented  and  very  florit- 
erous  throughout   the   season.      Is    derived  from  E. 
bractenta. 

Wichuraiana.  The  Wichuraiana  hybrids  already  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Polyantha  group  may  dubiously  be 
included  here.  They  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
tested  Leosakd  Barron. 

Kose  Gardens  for  Kose  Lovers. -The  Hybrid  Per- 
petual or  Hybrid  Remontant  Rose  (hybrids  of  liosa 
Bama see na ,  Borbonica ,  etc.)  is  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant group  of  hardy  Roses.  The  common  varieties 
are  crosses  of  Provence  and  Damask  Roses  upon  Bour- 
bons, Bengals  and  Teas,  and  vice  versa.  Of  all  Roses, 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  in  regions  of  severe  winters,  offer 
the  amateur  the  greatest  promise  of  success. 

A  warm  sunny  spot  shielded  from  strong  or  bleak 
winds  should  be  chosen  for  the  Rose  garden.  A  piece 
of  woods  or  a  hedge  offer  good  protection  if  they  are 
far  enough  away  from  the  bushes  so  that  they  do  not 
shade  them  or  rob  them  of  nourishment.  Dean  Hole 
says,  "The  Rose  garden  must  not  be  in  an  exposed 
situation.  It  must  have  shelter,  but  it  must  not  have 
shade.  No  boughs  may  darken,  no  drip  may  saturate, 
no  roots  may  rob  the  Rose."  A  hillside  is  less  exposed 
to  late  frosts  than  valley  and  is  therefore  better.  The 
ground  must  be  well  drained.  If  nature  has  not  pro- 
vided such  a  spot  the  Rose-grower  must  make  one. 

The  ideal  soil  for  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose  is  a 
strong  rich  clay  or  loam.  Though  Tea  Roses  sometimes 
do  well  in  gravel  or  sandy  soil,  Hybrid  Perpetuals  never 
do.  The  ground  should  be  spaded  up  to  a  good  depth 
and  all  stones,  grass  and  roots  carefully  removed. 

Late  autumn  is  the  best  time  for  setting  out  hardy 
Roses.  The  writer  has  set  out  over  a  hundred  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  and  Hyl)rid  Teas  when  he  was  compelled  to 
shovel  away  several  inches  of  snow  and  break  up  the 
frozen  crust  of  the  earth  with  crow-bar  and  pick-ax 
before  he  could  dig  the  trench  in  which  he  planted 
them,  and  yet  he  did  not  lose  one  of  them.  Put  out  late 
in  the  fall  with  the  earth  well  firmed  around  them  and 
properly  protected,  hardy  and  half-hardy  Roses  are 
almost  sure  to  come  through  the  winter  all  right  and 
make  a  good  bloom  the  first  summer.  In  no  other  way 
can  Roses  be  set  out  so  quickly  and  so  well  as  in  a 
trench  dug  the  proper  depth  and  "width.  Budded  plants 
should  be  set  so  that  the  joints  will  be  three  inches 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  is  the  only  way 
to  secure  immunity  from  suckers  growing  from  the 
root  into  which  the  bush  has  been  budded.  The  best 
fertilizer  for  Roses  is  rotted  cow  manure.  The  next 
in  value  is  the  manure  from  the  pig-sty. 
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Nearly  all  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Mosses  will 
stand  the  severe  winters  in  the  northern  states  witbout 
protection,  but  it  is  best  to  pfotect  them.  Ah  Bourbon, 
Hybrid  Noisette,  Hybrid  China  and  Hybrid  Teas  in  the 
northern,  and  in  some  of  the  middle  states,  must  be 
protected;  "excelsior"  lied  around  the  bushes  to  the 
height  of  12  or  15  inches  gives  sntli'i'  nt  ].r"tirtion. 

When  the  leaves  are  out  and  111'    !: n   t"iined  a 

mixture  composed  of  three  parts  .:  i       ii  undone 

of  white  helleboi-e  sprinkled  ini   i,  „         li.u  wet 

after  a  rain  or  dew  disposes  of  th'  n.  i  «l m,,;.  n.us  foes 
of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual.  The  diw  ami  Hour  make  a 
paste  that  holds  the  hellebore  on  till  its  work  is  done. 
A  tea  made  of  tobacco  stems  will  destroy  the  Insects 
most  troublesome  in  July  and  August,  Trimming 
should  be  done  in  the  spring  before  the  sap  begins  to 

The  following  embrace  the  best  of  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals: Alfred  Colomb,  Anne  de  Diesbach,  Baron  de 
Bonstetten,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Clio,  Earl  of  Dufferin, 


Fisher  Holmes,  Francois  Michelon,  Gloire  de  Margottin, 
Gen.  Jacqueminot,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Heinrich  Schul- 
theis,  Jean  Liabaud,  Jeannie  Dickson,  Jubilee,  La 
Rosiere,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Mabel  Morrison,  Mme.  Ga- 
briel Luizet,  Marchioness  of  Lome,  Margaret  Dickson, 
Marie  Baumann,  Marshall  P.  Wilder.  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
Pierre  Netting,  Prince  Camille  ,1..  i;nli:m.  Queen  of 
Queens,  Xavier  Olibo,  Paul  N. •M.HI,  llnrii   l;nniner. 

The  Moss    Rose    {Rosa  Gnlh"  .        i  w)  is  a 

universal  favorite.   The  best  van  nl.  Gra- 

cilis and  Common  Moss.  Fig.  L'li7.  >iMii  lalUtsare 
found  on  most  of  them.    They  must  be  closely  pruned. 

The  Perpetual  Moss  Rose  (Rosa  GaUica,  var.  mus- 
cosa) :  These  are  like  the  Moss  Roses  except  that  they 
are  autumnal  bearers.  Mme.  Edward  Cry,  Salet  and 
Soupert-et-Notting  are  the  best  of  this  class.  The  best 
results  can  be  secured  only  by  close  pruning. 

Sweetbrier  (Rosa  riibiginosa):  Eglantine  is  a  name 
given  to  a  Rose  found  in  a  wild  state  in  various  coun- 
tries. One  variety  known  as  Common  Sweetbrier,  a 
native  of  England,  is  prized  wherever  known.  It  owes 
its  popularity  not  to  its  flower  but  to  the  perfume  of  its 
foliage.  The  attempts  made  to  develop  the  flower  and 
still  retain  the  fragrance  of  its  foliage  have  not  yet  been 
successful.  No  better  Rose  can  be  found  for  hedge- 
making. 

Austrian  Brier  (Rosa  Eglanteria) :  This  Rose  has7or9 
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leaflets  and  single  flowers  of  a  coppery  j'eL'ow  color.  It 
is  so  hardy  that  it  can  brave  the  most  rigorons  climate 
where  man  tills  the  soil."  Persian  Yellow,  Harisonii 
and  Copper  are  the  most  valuable  varieties.  They 
should  be  pruned  sparingly. 

Hybrid  Climbing  Roses.  These  are  especially  useful 
as  pillar  Roses.  The  most  valuable  are  Climbing  Jules 
Margottin  (See  Fig.  2179,  page  1567)  and  Glory  of  Cbes- 
hunt. 

The  Prairie  Rose  {Bosa  setigera)  is  the  hardiest  of 
climbers.  This  quality,  with  the  rapidity  and  vigor  of 
growth,  has  given  them  a  wider  popularity  than  any 
other  climber-s.    The  Gem  of  the  Prairi 
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from  the  adjacent  stables  to  make  a  Rose  garden  that 
will  grow  as  good  plants  and  flowers  as  those  of  his 
more  favored  friends  who  have  acres  at  their  disposal, 
provided  alwavs  that  the  sunlight  can  reach  the  beds 
for  at  least  half  of  the  day. 

The    preparation   of   the    ground  is  the  first  step  of 


Belle  (Fig.  21.54) 


grant  Prairie  Rose.  Baltii 
least  hardy  but  most  lii-:intifii:.  Otlnr  valuable  varie- 
ties are:  Queen  of  the  I'r.rh  .  Annn  M  inr  and  ■rriiilii- 
phant.    The  pruning  liii  I !  i   ■  >i  ^1  .niiii;!) . 

Hybrid  China  Rose  ( //        '  -         iw,i,,vi:    .Many 

Roses  catalogued  as  II  :  •,  !''i-  i!::l-  pr-pniy  l.i- 
long  here.    If  Kll  •  .n  _■.  i  .      ■  ^  in  I'l'i    :'il    Tn-nch, 

Provence,  Dam  ■    il     '        r.      li     'ii'      i'ii|H-dun- 

dertheHybri.il  •,,;■:,     i;.,.:,      ,i    ,ii,.nwill 

be  much  sinii>liii''l  and  iniliwiil  im  i"-  in  n-.niracy. 
Madame  Plantier  is  tlie  besi  known  and  ni"st  valuable 
of  all  the  group. 

Half-hardy  Roses:  Bourbon  Rose  {Bn.sii  Bourhon- 
ica) :  This  group  for  the  most  part  is  composed  of  au- 
tumnal bloomers.  They  are  popular  as  garden  Roses. 
Hermosa  is  the  freest  bloomer.  Appoline  is  the  most 
beautiful.  George  Peabody  and  Slalmaison  are  also  de- 
servedly popular.  The  moderate  growers  of  this  group 
should  be  closely  pruned. 

The  Hybrid  Noisette  (  /,'..m(  .\,.l.^rlii,ni,i.  var.  hjihriila  ) 
has  made  several  coiitrilinTinns  t.,  the  r..-arian.  Tlie 
least  hardy  but  the  ninsi  lirantifnl  nninla  is  nf  tliis 
group  are  Madame  Nonian,  .■\Uli-.  liminairi'  ancl  Eliza 
Boelle.  Rivals  in  beauty  and  more  hardy  are  Co- 
quette des  Alpes,  Coquette  des  Blanches.  The  pruning 
knife  should  not  be  spared  with  this  class. 

The  Hybrid  Tea  Rose  {Kosa  Chinensis,  various 
forms)  is  more  har.lv  than  the  Tea  Rose  and  less 
hardy  than  tin-  llvlni.l  Iv.nn.ntauts.  It  is  a  group 
destined  to  liav.  in:.n\  a.l.liti.nis  in  the  not  distant 
future.  La  Fian.  .■.  I  .i|iiaiii  Cliristy,  Kaiserin  Au- 
guste  Victoria,  Car.iiin.-  'I'.st..ut  and  Liberty 
are  the  best  of  this  class.  \ 

Some  persons  like  to  train  Roses  to  a  few 


this  by  tile-draii 


lie  tln.se 


n;;'  Tt 


i.in  of  the  soil  should  depend 
to  be  grown,  for  the  Hybrid 
a  heavy  soil  containing  clay, 
blood  prefer  a  lighte 


soil. 

The  beds  may  be  made  of  any  desired  shape,  but  a 
width  of  4  ft.  will  usually  be  found  the  most  satis- 
factory, as  a  double  row  can  be  planted  at  intervals  of 
■1%  ft.,  which  will  be  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
strongest  growing  varieties,  and  the  blooms  can  be 
gathered  from  each  side  without  the  necessity  of  tramp- 
ling on  the  soil.  Space  may  be  economized  by  planting 
as  in  the  folhiwing  diagram  : 
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and  tie  them  to  stakes  (Fig.  2173) 
Another  practice  is  to  bud  them 
high   on   brier   stocks    and    to 
grow  them  as  standards.    Most 
Americans  prefer 
the  free-growing  hush 
blooming   fr.ini    near 
the  ground(Fig.  .r4) 
Edmund  M.  Mili  s 
Another  View  of  Gar 
den    Rose  -  Grouiiic 
Roses  may  1..-  -  "^    ^  » 

fully  grown  in  ;  ^„— 

that  will  pro. in  * 

crops  of  grain,  \        i 
blesor grass.  Ceil  nnh 
the  best  results  will  be      ^  -= 
obtained   in  the   more  — 

favorable  soils  and  sit  ~ 

nations,  but  every  one 
who  loves  a  Rose  and 
possesses  a  few  feet  of  — 

ground  with  plenty  of  

sunshine  can  have  his  — n 

own  Rose   garden  and  =^= 

find  pleasure  and  he  ilth 

in  cultivating  the  queen 

of  flowers.     Of  course 

the  ideal  soil  is  a  rich,  deep  loam,  but 

a  good  Rose  bed  can  be  made  in  clay, 

sand  or  gravel  at  little  expense  and 

labor.     Even  the  city  resident,  whose 

house  has  been  erected  on  the  site  of  ,^,  ... 

an    exhausted    brick-yard,    can    at   a  21'2.   Marechal  Niel  Rose  (X  A). 

small  expense  secure   sufllcient  good    Oue  of  the  most  popuhir  of  the  Noisettes 

soil  from  the  outskirts  and  manure  Color  yeUow. 


The  plants  will  then  be  1  ft.  from  the  edge  and  30  in. 
apart,  and  each  plant  will  be  fully  exposed  to  the  light 
and  air  and  will  not  interfere  with  its  neighbors. 

In  preparing  a  bed  on  a  lawn,  the 
sod  and  soil  should  first  be  entirely  re- 
moved and  placed  apart;  then  the  best 
of  the  subsoil  may  be  taken  out  and 
placed  on  the  other  side  of  the  trench, 
and,  lastly,  the  portion  to  be  discarded, 
making    in  all  a  depth   of   at   least  2 
feet.      The   floor  is  then  loosened   to 
the    full  depth  of  a  pick-head, 
file  good  subsoil  replaced   and 
mixed   with  a  generous   dress- 
ing of  well-decomposed 
stable  manure;     lastly 
^  the    surface    soil    and 

__      sod  well  broken  up  and 
-~=^        also    thoroughly    en- 
riched   with     manure, 
and   the    bed   filled   to 
the    level    of    the    ad- 
N         joining    surface     with 
-\  ^i\       enough  good  soil  added 


artli. 


dis 
Whe 


f\l 


that  of  tlu:  adjoining 
sod,  in  order  that  all 
the  rainfall  be  re- 
tained. The  writer  be- 
lieves it  to  be  a  serious 
mistake  to  make  any 
flower  bed  higher  than 
the  adjacent  surface, 
as  in  hot  weather  the 
soil  dries  out  and  the  plants  suffer 
for  want  of  moisture. 

If  the  bed  is  intended  for  the  hardy 
Hybrid  Perpetual  or  Remontant  class, 
it  should  contain  a  fair  proportion  of 
clay  well  mixed  with  the  soil.  A  suf- 
ficient amount  is  always  present  in 
what  is  known  as  a  heavy  loam.    If 
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the  soil  does  not  contain  this  naturally,  it  should  be 
added  and  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  other  in- 
gredients. If  the  bed  is  intended  for  Hybrid  Teas, 
Teas,  Bourbons  or  Noisettes,  the  soil  should  be  lighter, 
and  if  naturally  heavy  should  have  added  to  it  a  proper 
amount  of  sand  or  leaf-mold,  and  be  thoroughly  mixed 
as  before.  Roses  are  rank  feeders;  therefore  be  liberal 
with  manure  for  every  class. 

Garden  Roses  can  be  obtained  from  the  dealers  grown 
in  two  ways:  on  their  own  roots,  and  budded  on  the 
Manetti  or  brier  stock.  Figs.  21oG,  2175.  There  is  much 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  two 
sorts,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  the  stronger 
varieties  will  do  equally  well  either  way;  Iiut  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  based  upon  tlie  cxiHiience  i.f 
nearly  a  quarter  of   a  century,  is  th:it   all  cil'  ihc   h-^ 

far'lM.tn.,-  Im.l^i,-,!  il'iai. 


some  are  utterly  worlli- 
less  unless  budded  : 
notably,  Reine  Marie 
Henriette  and  Vis- 
countess Folkestone, 
both  charming  Roses 
when  well  grown.  The 
budded  plants  are 
mostly  grown  in  Eu- 
rope, taken  up  as  soon 
IS  the  wood  is  ripened 
in  the  autumn,  and 
shipped  to  us  in  the 
dormant  state  in  time 
for  planting  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Philadelphia 
before  the  ground  is 
frozen.  They  are  usu- 
ally received  in  such 
excellent  condition  that 
rarely  one  in  a  hundred 
lit  the  hudj  sorts  fails 
(  I  in  il  I  .rood  growth 
111      till  loom  in  the 


Willi     thi      tender 

mg  out  ot  doors  m  late 
Tutumn  IS  attended 
with  much  risk,  be- 
cause of  the  inability 
of  these  plants  to  en- 
dure the  rigors  of  our 
winters  before  becom- 
ing established.  Coii- 
2173.  Rose  trained  to  a  few  shoots,  sequently  they  need 
„  ,.„,  much   more  protection 

ties.  It  is  really  much  better  to  have  the  planting 
deferred  until  the  early  spring,  if  tlif  ].l:ni*j  .nn  lip 
safely  housed  throughout  the  winter.  v*,.  -i,  i  ■  \-,. 
become  successfully  established  their  -  ,  ■ '1. 

and  they  will  repay  in  vigor  and  exir       i  mm 

work  expended  upon  them.  Few  anni'  m  ,  li  .  '  \'r, 
have  the  conveniences  for  cariiiir  fcr  a  iniiiil"  r  i-f  iLmis 
under  cover  throughout  tlic  winiir.  I'ln  r,  lurr  ilny 
must  take  the  risk  of  plantin;;  in  tlip  aiiiiiiiin  or  mlti- 
vate  plants  grown  on  theirown  n>.ii^.  Tin-  brst  Innl.led 
stock  the  writer  has  yet  fouii.l  \v,i^  .iliijini  il  from  nur- 
series in  Ireland,  and  it  has  In  i  n  iIm  iiiiii,,rin  testimony 
of  all  who  have  examined  tliini  lliji  tin  \  liad  not  seen 
finer  out-of-door  Roses  grown  i  n  1 1  j  i  ^  m  i  ■  1 1 "  1 1 .  (  For  fur- 
ther discussions  of  budded  and  grafted  Ix.jses,  see  page 
1574.) 

Planting  Budded  Soses.— Holes  at  least  1  ft.  in  depth 
and  15  in.  wide  should  be  made  for  each  plant,  the 
collar  or  point  where  the  bud  was  inserted  and  from 
which  the  new  growth  starts  placed  2  in.  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  the  roots  spread  out  and  downwards 
(care  being  taken  that  no  roots  cross  each  other)  and  all 
roots  covered  with  fine  soil  free  from  lumps  of  manure. 
Fig.  217G.  Manure  should  never  be  placed  in  actual 
contact  with  the  roots,  but  near  at  hand,  where  the  new 
feeding  roots  can  easily  reach  when   growth  begins. 


The  remaining  soil  should  then  be  packed  in  firmly,  the 

surface   leveled    and    covered  with   about   3   inches    of 

coarse  litter  and  manure,  and  the  long  wood  cut  back  to 

about  18  inches  to  prevent  the  plant  being  whipped  and 

loosened   by    high    winds. 

This  extra  wood  is  left  to 

encourage    root    action    in 

the  spring  and  should  be 

cut  back  to  three  or  four 

eyes  as  soon  as  they  can 

be  detected  whe 


out. 


Alv 


pus 
cut    above 


Juring    it.    t. 


the  sh..,.t 


ill    be 


al74.  A  Rose  1 


dwarfing  ami  li,.'  ,; -  i  ;i,  j 
the  plant  and  i  ■  .  ^  i  n  _ 
proper  developiia  III .  Tin 
deep  planting  aliove  de- 
scribed is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent suckers  from  being 
thrown  out  by  the  roots, 
as  these  will  speedily 
choke  and  kill  the  less 
vigorous  wood  which  we 
are  endeavoring  to  de- 
velop. From  the  writer's 
point  of  view  tne  only  ob- 
jection to  budded  plants 
is  this  danger  of  suck- 
ering     from     the     roots  ; 

therefore  no  one  should  attempt  to  cultivate  budded 
Roses  who  cannot  distinguish  the  brier  should  it  appear, 
or  who  is  too  careless  or  indifferent  to  dig  down  at  once 
and  cut  the  wild  shoot  clean  off  at  the  root,  rubbing  it 
smooth  to  prevent  its  starting  again.  Do  this  just  as 
soon  as  you  discover  it. 

A  very  little  experience  will  enable  any  one  to  dis- 
tinguish the  brier.  The  canes  are  covered  with  minute 
thorns  and  bear  seven  leaflets,  instead  of  the  usual 
number  of  five.  Should  any  doubt  remain,  follow  the 
.shoot  down  through  the  ground  and  if  it  starts  below 
the  collar,  it  is  a  lirier.  Remove  it.  These  wild  shoots 
usually  appear  a  few  inches  outside  of  the  regular 
growth,  rarely  inside;  consequently  then-  i-<  little  diffi- 
culty in  detecting  and  removing  tlimj. 

Planting  Soses  from  Po^i.-Slnnilil  K-^.'^  L-rown  on 
their  own  roots  be  preferred,  tin  y  -Imul,!  I,.-  j.hinted  as 
soon  as  the  spring  weather  has  fairly  settled  and  all 
danger  of  frost  is  over,  that  the  plants  may  be  firmly 
established  before  the  heat  of  summer.  Roses  planted 
late  in  the  season  never  d< 
sufficient  vigor  to  withstai 
summer  sun.  The 
holes  need  only  be 
made  a  little  larger 
than  the  pot  in  which 
the  plant  is  growing. 
Choose  a  cloudy  day, 
or  the  time  just  before 
a  rain,  or  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and,  after 
making  the  hole,  knock 
the  pot  off  by  inverting 
the  plant  and  striking 
the  edge  sharply  on  a 
firm  substance  (the 
handle  of  a  spade 
which  has  been  firmly 
placed  in  the  ground 
in  an  upright  position 
will  answer  nicely). 
Press  the  ball  of  earth 

firmly  between  the  hands  to  loosen  the  earth  without 
injuring  the  roots,  fill  the  hole  with  water,  insert  the 
plant  a  very  little  deeper  than  it  stood  in  the  pot,  fill 
in  with  soil  and  pack   the  earth  around  firmly.    Pot- 
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grown  plants  will  always  require  staking  if  the  varie- 
ties are  of  upright  growth. 

Tea  Hoses.  — Where  the  rlimato  is  too  cold  to  winter 
out  Tea  Roses  successfnih-.  ;i  rliarniiiiu:  eifect  can  be 
obtained  by  planting  in  a  li'  '1  i.  It.  in  width,  the  rows 
one  foot  from  the  edgi-  and  J  It.  a|.ait.  and  the  bed  of 
any  desired  length  or  any  iimltipk-  o£  :j  ft.  A  sectional 
frame  made  from  tongueil  and  grooved  white  pine  fenc- 
ing, 2%  ft.  in  height  at  the  back  and  2  ft.  in  front,  fac- 
ing east  or  southeast  and  fastened  together  with  hooks 
and  eyes  or  screws,  the  whole  covered  with  ordinary 
coldframe  sash  (6x3  ft. ),  will  preserve  the  tender  va- 
rieties through  a  severe  winter.  The  sash  should  be 
freely  opened  when  the  temperature  is  above  30°  P.  and 
air  admitted  during  the  day  when  it  is  10  or  15°  lower. 
Always  close  before  sunset  and  open  as  soon  as  the  sun 
shines  each  morning.  Opening  the  sash  to  keep  the 
plants  cool  and  prevent  growth  is  just  as  essential  as 
covering  to  protect  from  cold,  if  abundance  of  flowers 
is  desired.  A  few  days' 
neglect  in  opening  the 
sash  when  the  temperature 
is  above  30°  will  destroy 
most  of   the  buds  for  the 


cold  night  will  kill  them. 
Protect  from  rains  or 
snows,  and  do  not  water. 
Sufficient  moisture  reaches 
the  roots  from  the  outside 
to  keep  the  plants  in  a 
healthy  condition. 

The  writer  has  a  num- 
ber of  Teas  that  have  been 

a  bed  for  many  years. 
They  give  hundreds  of  fine 
blooms  from  May  until 
November  and  remain  so 
vigorous  that  many  of  the 
new  shoots  are  half  an 
inch  in  diameter. 

Climbing  Hoses.  — These 
make  a  very  effective  back- 


beautiful  display.  The  strong-growing  varieties  should 
be  planted  8  ft.  apart  and  will  each  easily  fill  a  trellis 
9  ft.  high.  They  also  look  well  trained  on  the  house 
porch,   but   are    much    more   likely  to  be   attacked   by 


enemies  thei 
where  the  birds  hav 
of  disturbance.  Th 
they  are  in  constan 
grown  on  porrlMs  ; 
slugs,  the  leav.  s  1 
which  rarely  o<Tnrs 
If  Roses  are  want 
white  and  pink, 
planted,  as  they 


planted  in  the  open, 
ive  free  access  to  them,  with  no  fear 
he  birds  will  not  do  good  work  where 
mt  ilaiii,'ir  of  interruption,  so  Roses 
aic-  usually  attacked  by  aphides  and 
!"■<  .iiriint::  riddled  and  skeletonized, 
■s  wlnii  tlir-y  .ire  planted  in  the  open. 
ite<l  aroiind  porches  the  Microphyllae, 
d  the  Crimson  Rambler  can  be  safely 
not  attacked  by  the  slug,  but  the 


blooms  do  not  compare  favorably  with  many  other  Roses 
of  their  habit.  The  other  varieties  can  also  be  grown 
around  porches,  provided  that  they  can  be  planted 
where  the  drippings  from  the  roof  will  not  fall  upon 
them  and  they  are  kept  free  from  slugs.  This  can  be 
accomplished  liy  free  syringing  with  the  hellebore  in- 
fusion to  be  ill  -I  ill.  li  laii  I  ,111. 

Only  a  few  ,h     ;  ,      i   r  Teas  can  be  grown  suc- 

cessfully in  tip    I    I      I  :    rliil.adelphia.     Many  of  the 

finer  varieties  air  n  ,,\  hi.  ,-  h,  re,  in  spite  of  all  the  pro- 
tection that  can  In-  given  them,  unless  they  are  covered 
with  glass.  Lamarque,  Bouquet  d'Or,  Cloth  of  Gold, 
Triomphe  de  Rennes,  Margchal  Niel  and  Reve  d'Or 
have,  in  the  writer's  experience,  all  perished  in  the  first 
winter,  but  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
William  Allen  Richardson  and  Celine  Forestier  will  do 
well  and  yield  satisfactory  results.  The  finest  climbing 
Tea  for  this  latitude  is  Reine  Marie  Henriette.  It 
blooms  finely  and  makes  a  magnificent  growth,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Fig.  2177.  The  trellis  is  10  ft.  wide  and  9  ft. 
high. 

These  varieties  should  be  pruned  sparingly  by  simply 


shortening-in  the  too  vigorous  shoots  and  cutting  the 
laterals  back  to  two  eyes.  Tie  all  to  the  trellis  in  a  fan 
shape,  dividing  the  space  as  evenly  as  possible.  Fig. 
2178  shows  the  same  Reine  Marie  Henriette  pruned 
and  trained  on  trellis.  These  continue  in  flower  until 
November,  the  early  bloom  in  June  being  the  finest, 
but  many  good  Roses  may  be  gathered  throughout  the 
summer  and  autumn.  With  the  hardy  June-fiowering 
varieties  the  writer  has  not  had  much  experience  and 
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can  only  recommend  Crimson  Rambler  and  Cheshunt 
Hybrid  from  actual  observation.  Both  of  these  are 
effective  in  their  masses  of  bloom  for  about  three  weeks 
in  each  year.  Space  has  been  so  precious  in  the  garden 
from  which  these  notes  were  made  that  only  the  most 
satisfactory  varieties  were  cultivated,  and  such  kinds 
as  Baltimore  Belle  and  Prairie  Queen  do  not  compare 
favorably  with  others  that  occupy  no  more  room  and 
give  much  more  gratifying  results. 

ITi/brid  Sweetbriers.  — The  recent  introduction  of 
the  Marquis  of  Penzance  Hybrid  Sweetbriers  is  a  val- 
uable addition  to  our  collection.  All  of  fhe  16  varie- 
ties given  in  the  accompanying  list  are  desirable.  The 
foliage  is  abundant,  healthy,  vigorous  and  fragrant,  and 
the  exquisite  shading  of  each  variety  forms  a  beautiful 
contrast  with  the  others.  It  would  be  difficult  to  choose 
among  them,  for  all  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  garden 
where  there  is  sufficient  space  for  them  to  revel.  They 
should  have  a  high  trellis  and  be  planted  fully  8  ft. 
apart.  The  only  pruning  necessary  is  to  shorten  back 
over-vigorous  growth  and  occasionally  remove  some  of 
the  oldest  shoots  to  prevent  overcrowding. 

Pruning  the  dwarf-growing  Hybrid  Perpetuals  may 
be  commenced  late  in  March  and  can  be  regulated  by 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  blooms  desired.  If  the  ef- 
fect of  large  masses  be  wanted,  4  or  5  canes  may  be  left 
3  ft.  in  height  and  all  very  old  or  weak  growth  entirely 
removed.  This  will  give  a  large  number  of  flowers,  effec- 
tive in  the  mass  but  small  and  with  short,  weak  foot- 
stalks scarcely  able  to  support  the  weight  of  the  heads 
and  not  effective  as  cut-flowers,  as  this  sort  of  pruning 
is  entirely  for  outside  show.  After  the  bloom  is  entirely 
over,  the  long  shoots  should  be  shortened  back,  that  the 
plant  may  make  good  and  vigorotxs  wood  for  the  next 
season  of  bloom.  But  if  quality  be  desired,  all  weak 
growth  should  be  removed,  every  remaining  healthy 
cane  retained  and  cut  back  to  6  or  8  inches.  Always  cut 
just  above  an  outside  bud,  to  make  an  open  head  that 
will  admit  light  and  air 
freely.  After  the  first 
season's  growth,  there 
may  be  about  three  canes 
to  be  retained,  but  with 
good  care  and  cultivation 
the  number  will  increase 
yearly,  until  after  15  or 
20  years  there  will  be  at 
least  as  many  canes  to 
be  utilized.  The  writer 
2178.  Illustrating  the  pruning  of  l?as  a  bed  over  20  years 
the  Rose  shown  in  Fig.  2177.  f  "-om  p  antmg  in  which 
each  plant,  after  close 
pruning,  will  measure  from  15-18  inches  in  diameter, 
each  cane  throwing  up  from  four  to  six  shoots  1  or  2  ft. 
in  length  and  sufficiently  vigorous  in  most  varieties  to 
hold  up  the  largest  flowers  and  to  give  magnificent  speci- 
men flowers  for  cutting.    Roses  grown  in  this  way  do  not 
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need  stakes.  They  are  sufliciently  strong  and  vigorous 
to  hold  erect  any  weight  they  may  be  called  upon  to 
bear;  but  late  in  the  autumn,  before  the  high  gales  of 
November  arrive,  they  should  be  cut  back  to  about  2  ft. 
to  prevent  their  being  whipped  by  the  winds,  for  this 
would  loosen  the  plant  and  break  the  newly-formed 
feeding  roots.  The  plant  should  not  be  cut  back  to  the 
point  suggested  for  spring  pruning,  as  in  the  hot  Indian 
summer  the  upper  eyes  will  surely  be  forced  out  and 
the  promised  blooms  for  the  ensuing  season  destroyed; 
so  in  pruning  for  protection  from  November  blasts, 
enough  wood  should  be  left  to  avoid  all  danger  of  the 
lower  buds  being  forced  out.  The  upper  buds  always 
develop  earliest.  Some  varieties  will  not  produce  large 
footstalks  under  anv  metboil  of  treatment,  notably 
Prince   Camille   de   HoIkiii.   I, a    l;.i^;irie  and   Rosieriste 

Jacobs;  but  almost  :ill  il iln  r  KhmIs  do  better  under 

this  method  than  any  oili.  r.  ii  (|ii;iliiy  is  desired. 

Pruninrj  Dwarf-ijr,>iil,i,j  7'.  r,  /,■..„,  ,s. -Tea  Roses  will 
not  endure  such  vigorous  cutting  back  as  the  Hybrid 
Remontants.  All  good  strong  shoots  should  be  retained 
unless  they  form  a  very  close  head,  when  it  is  better  to 
remove  a  few  from  the  center.  The  canes  should  he 
shortened  about  one-third  of  their  length,  the  branches 
cut  back  to  1  or  2  eyes,  and  after  each  period  of  bloom 
the  longest  shoots  should  be  trimmed  back  sparingly. 
Bourbons  need  even  less  trimming.  Souvenir  de  Mal- 
maison.  Mrs.  Paul  and  others  of  this  class  should  have 
only  the  weak  ends  of  each  shoot  removed,  and  no  more 
wood  cut  away  than  is  necessary  to  remove  weak  and 
unhealthy  portions;  otherwise  very  few  flowers  will  be 
produced. 

Cultivation.— Juat  before  growth  commences  in  the 
spring,  the  surplus  rough  manure  should  be  removed 
from  the  beds  and  all  the  remaining  fine  particles 
forked  in.  Deep  cultivation  is  not  desirable,  as  the  roots 
are  likely  to  be  injured  or  broken.  Three  inches  in 
depth  is  quite  sufBcient  to  cultivate  a  bed  that  has  not 
been  trampled  upon,  and  this  should  be  done  with  a  4- 
tined  digging-fork,  which  is  less  likely  to  cause  injury 
to  roots  than  a  spade.  The  beds  should  then  be  neatly 
edged  and  the  surface  raked  off  smooth  and  even.  Fre- 
quent stirring  of  the  surface  with  a  sharp  rake  is  all 
that  is  necessary  afterwards,  until  the  buds  begin  to 
develop.  Then  half  a  gallon  of  weak  liquid  manure  ap- 
plied around  the  roots  of  each  plant  just  before  a 
shower  will  be  eagerly  appreciated  and  assimilated. 
The  manure  water  should  be  prepared  beforehand,  and 
as  soon  as  a  good  promise  of  rain  appears,  all  hands 
should  be  called  into  service  and  every  plant  given  a  full 
ration.  One  person  should  dig  a  shallow  trench  witli  ;i 
garden  trowel  around  each  plant,  the  next  follow  ami 
till  with  the  liquid  manure,  being  careful  to  avoid  iic- 
smirching  the  leaves;  afterwards  the  bed  can  be  rakid 
over  level  and  the  rain  will  wash  the  dainty  food  to  tljc 
eager  roots,  and  thrift  and  glory  will  result.  This  feed- 
ing may  be  repeated  with  benefit  every  week  until  fhr 
season  of  bloom  is  over,  after  which  stimulation  should 
cease  and  the  plants  be  permitted  to  perfect  tire  new- 
wood  for  the  next  season's  growth.  Little  pruning  is 
necessary  with  "cut-backs."  So  much  *ood  has  been 
removed  in  gathering  the  blooms  that  but  little  more  is 
left  than  is  needed  to  keep  the  plants  vigorous  and 
healthy.  Tljere  is  another  advantage  from  the  system 
of  close  pruning:  all  growths  are  so  strong  and  vigor- 
ous that  they  are  better  able  to  resist  any  inroads 
either  of  insects  or  disease.  The  greenfly  seldom  ap- 
pears, but  when  detected  may  be  readily  kept  down  by 
repeated  syringing  with  tobacco-water  or  Quassia 
infusion. 

The  belief  that  Roses  exhaust  the  soil  in  a  few  years 
and  require  to  be  changed  into  new  ground  is  generally 
accepted,  and  is  true  in  most  cases ;  but  when  beds  are 
formed  as  previously  described  and  budded  Roses 
planted,  the  vigorous  feeding  roots  find  sufficient  nutri- 
ment in  their  far-reaching  growth  to  support  a  healthy 
development  of  wood  and  flowers  for  many  years,  espe- 
cially if  a  generous  top-dressing  of  manure  be  applied 
each  autunui  and  liquid  manure  supplied  liberally  dur- 
ing the  development  of  the  buds.  A  top-dressing  of 
wood  ashes  after  the  first  spring  cultivation  will  restore 
the  potash  to  the  soil  and  materially  increase  the  vigor 
of  the  wood  and  flowers. 


Insect  Enemies.  — The  most  formidable  is  the  Rose 
beetle,  which  revels  in  the  petals  and  buds  of  our 
choicest  plants,  usually  selecting  the  light-colored 
varieties  and  working  havoc  and  ruin  wherever  he 
appears.  Hand-picking  is  the  only  effective  remedy, 
and  a  quart  can  half  filled  with  kerosene  oil  is  a  good 
place  into  which  to  drop  the  offender.  He  is  easily 
caught  when  discovered,  as  he  may  readily  be  upon 
examination  of  each  bud  and  flower. 

The  aphis  or  greenfly  is  found  on  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  shoots  and  young  buds.  This  is  the  cow  of  the 
ants  and  is  tended  and  milked  by  them.  The  aphis  in- 
creases with  enormous  rapidity,  and  unless  destroyed 
robs  the  plant  of  its  vitality  by  sucking  out  the  sap.  A 
decoction  of  tobacco  stems  is  made  by  half  filling  a 
barrel  with  refuse  stems  from  a  tobacco  factory  and 
filling  the  barrel  with  water.  After  this  has  been 
macerated,  syringe  the  plants  every  day  with  the  decoc- 
tion until  the  enemy  is  defeated.  In  extreme  cases, 
where  the  aphis  has  become  firmly  established,  the 
remedy  proposed  by  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  an  English  rosarian, 
may  be  required.  He  says:  "Take  four  ounces  of 
Quassia  chips  and  boil  them  ten  minutes  in  a  gallon  of 
soft  water;  strain  it  and  while  cooling  dissolve  in  it  four 
ounces  of  .soft  soap  (or  whale-oil  soap).  To  this  may  be 
added  another  gallon  or  two  of  water.  The  plants 
should  be  syringed  with  this  and  all  badly  infested 
shoots  dipped  into  it.  Pure  water  should  "follow  the 
next  day  to  cleanse  the  shoots."  If,  at  the  first  appear- 
ance of  these  pests,  the  finger  and  thumb  are  used  to 
rub  them  off  and  destroy  them,  much  subsequent  trouble 
will  be  saved. 

Slugs  are  usually  found  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves  and  may  be  discovered  by  the  skeletonized 
appearance  of  the  leaf.  To  destroy  them,  make  a 
decoction  of  powdered  white  hellebore,  with  one  heap- 
ing tablespoonful  to  a  pail  (about  four  gallons)  of  boil- 


ing water.  After  cooling,  apply  with  a  syringe  or, 
better,  with  a  whisk  broom.  Push  the  top  of  the  plant 
away  with  the  left  hand  and,  with  the  broom  dipped  in 
the  solution,  throw  the  drug  up  and  against  the  leaves. 
One  thorough  application  will  usually  suffice,  but  if  the 
slug  has  appeared  in  previous  years,  anticipate  his  com- 
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ing  and  apply  the  hellebore  solution  before  any  mischief 
has  been  done  and  repeat  later,  should  any  evidences  of 
his  presence  be  detected.  This  aggressive  offender  is 
the  larva  of  a  small  winged  moth,  and  the  presence  of 
any  iaspct  of  this  sort  in  the  vicinity  of  a  Rose  should 
always  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 

The  bark  louse,  or  white  scale,  survives  the  winters 
and  is  usually  found  on  old  wood.  It  can  best  be  treated 
before  the  growth  begins  in  the  spring.  A  solution  of 
fifteen  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  one  pint  of 
water,  brushed  over  the  stalks  wherever  the  lice  harbor, 
will  speedily  destroy  all.  As  corrosive  sublimate  is  a 
very  powerful  poison,  great  care  should  be  taken  in  its 
use. 

List  of  Roses  that  have  been  tested  by  the  writer  and 
can  be  recommended  for  gardens : 

Hybrid  Perpetual  JEoses. -Alfred  Colomb,  Alfred  K. 
Williams,  Annie  Wood,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Captain 
Hayward,  Caroline  d'Arden,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Clio, 
Countess  of  Oxford,  Dinsmore,  Dr.  Andry,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Duke  of  Teck,  Etienne  Levet,  Eugenie 
Verdier,  Fisher  Holmes,  Francois  Michelon,  General 
Jacqueminot,  Giant  of  Battles,  Heinrich  Schultheis, 
Her  Majesty,  James  Brownlow,  Jeannie  Dickson,  John 
Hopper,  James  D.  Paul,  Lady  Helen  Stewart,  Mabel 
Morrison,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Magna  Charta, 
Marchioness  of  Lome,  Margaret  Dickson,  Marie  Bau- 
mann,  Marie  Verdier,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Mrs.  John  La- 
ing,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford,  Paul  Neyron  (Fig. 
2169),  Pride  of  Waltham,  Prince  Arthur,  Prince  Camille 
de  Rohan,  Rosslyn,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Suzanne 
Mario  Rodocanachi,  Ulrich   Brunner,  Xavier  Olibo. 

Hybrid  jTea.— Augustine  Guinoiseau,  Captain  Christy, 
Caroline  Testout,  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria,  Madame  Joseph  Combet,  Miss  Ethel  Richard- 
son, Souvenir  du  President  Carnot,  Souvenir  de  Madame 
Eugenie  Verdier,  Viscountess  Folkestone. 

Mr.  Alexander  B.  Scott  recommends  the  following 
additional  H.  T.  varieties:  Antoine  Rivoire,  Baldwin, 
Bessie  Brown,  Gruss  an  Teplitz,  Killarney,  Lady  Clan- 
morris,  Madame  Jules  Grolez. 

Tea-scented  Hoses.  — Alphonse  Karr,  Comtesse  Riza  du 
Pare,  Duchesse  de  Brabant,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Francisca 
Kruger,  Innocente  Pirola,  Isabella  Sprunt,  Madame 
Lambard,  Madame  Moreau,  Maman  Cochet,  Madame 
Joseph  Schwartz,  Marie  van  Houtte,  Papa  Gontier,  Sa- 
frano.  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  The  Queen,  White  Maman 
Cochet. 

Moss  Hoses .  —  Comtesse  deMurinais,  Blanche  Moreau, 
Crimson  Globe,  Laneii,  Princess  Adelaide. 

Climbing  Hoses.— Crimson  Rambler,  Cheshunt  Hy- 
brid,   Gloire   de   Dijon,   Celine   Porestier,  Reine  Marie 


2180.  The  old-fashioned  yellow  uprieht  Rose  (X  %). 

Henriette,  Pink  Microphylla, White  Microphylla,  Madame 
Alfred  Carriere. 

Hybrid  Siveetbriers.— Amy  Robsart,  Annie  of  Geier- 
stein,  Brenda,  Catherine  Seyton,  Edith  Bellenden,  Flora 
Mclvor,  Green  Mantle,  Jeannie  Deans,  Julie  Mannering, 
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Lady  Penzance,  Lord  Penzance,  Lucy  Ashton,  Lucy 
Bertram,  Meg  Merrilies,  Minna,  Rose  Bradwardine. 

The  Hybrid  Wichuraianas  look  promising,  but  have 
not  been  tested  by  the  writer. 

It  is  not  intended  that  this  list  is  by  any  means  com- 
plete. There  must  be  many  good  Roses  that  will  do  well 
under  favorable  conditions  of  which  the  writer  has  no 
personal  knowledge.    The  collection  is  sufficiently  large. 


2181.    Rosa  rugosa  ( 

however,   for  a  beginning,  and   any 

bo  has  the  time,  energy  and  means  may 
add  to  it,  if  he  can  bear  disappointment 
cheerfully  If  one  in  a  dozen  of  the  highly  lauded  va- 
rieties in  the  dealers'  catalogues  prove  satisfactory,  the 
experimenter  should  be  well  satisfied.  He  can  dig  out 
and  throw  away  the  other  eleven  and  try  it  again,  in  the 
hope  that  he  may  find  a  new  queen  worthy  of  his  hom- 
age. 

Much  of  the  charm  of  growing  Roses  is  derived  from 
the  accurate  knowledge  of  each  variety  by  name.  Yet 
few  amateurs  ever  accomplish  this,  chiefly  because  the 
labels  have  been  lost  or  misplaced,  and  not  infrequently 
a  plant  becomes  known  to  the  cultivator  by  a  name  be- 
longing to  a  neighboring  specimen  whose  label  has  been 
misplaced,  and  replaced  on  the  wrong  plant.  To  obviate 
this  a  record  should  be  made  in  a  book  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose, with  a  chart  for  each  bed.  This  should  be  done  at 
once  after  the  plants  are  set  out  and  before  the  labels 
have  become  detached.  Many  vexatious  mistakes  might 
be  prevented  by  some  such  plan  as  the  following: 


0  15.  Gloire  Lyonnaise, 
o  20.  White  Baroness. 
ROBEKT  HUEY. 

Garden  Eoses  near  Chicago. -Climatic  conditions 
surrounding  the  bluff  lands  bordering  Lake  Michi- 
gan, some  twenty  miles  north  of  Chicago,  are  not 
congenial  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  outdoor  Roses 
as  a  class,  and  only  those  possessing  the  most  robust 
constitution  among  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  should  be 
grown.  Ample  winter  protection  must  be  given  along 
the  lines  indicated  in  the  article  in  this  work  entitled 
Winter  Protection.  The  soil  is  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired, being  a  rich  yellow  clay  loam.  The  trouble  seems 
to  be  in  the  severity  of  the  winters,  where  heavy  falls 
of  snow  are  infrequent,  and  the  springs  late  and  fickle, 
warm  winds  from  the  southwestern  prairies  alternating 
with  chilling  moisture-laden  breezes  from  the  lake. 

The  beds  are  excavated  to  a  depth  of  2  ft.,  good 
drainage  given,  and  then  filled  with  a  compost  of  rotted 
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sod  and  cow  manure.  Each  spring  following,  some  ma- 
nure and  bone  meal  is  forked  into  the  surface.  Liquid 
manure  is  given  in  June  when  the  Roses  are  in  full 
bloom,  and  a  few  times  thereafter.  The  Roses  are 
thoroughly  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  when  the 
leafage  is  fairly  out,  and  once  every  three  or  four  weeks 


2182.  R 


of  Rosa  rugosa  {X  }i). 


afterwards.  Handpickinff  seems  the  best  method  of 
destroying  the  worms  atCecting  the  buds,  and  frequent 
drenchings  with  the  hose  abolish  the  other  enemies. 
In  the  fall  the  canes  are  bent  down  and  fastened  to  the 
base  of  their  neighbors,  and  remain  procumbent  until 
the  spring  cutting-in,  which  is  delayed  as  late  as  possi- 
ble in  order  not  to  incite  too  early  a  start  and  to  force 
the  buds  to  "break"  low  down.  After  the  leaves  used 
in  the  winter  protection  have  been  removed,  and  the 
board  roof  also,  the  sides  of  the  "box"  are  allowed  to 
remain  a  short  time  in  order  to  shield  from  the  winds. 

The  winter  of  1898-9  was  unusually  severe  and  did 
more  damage  to  the  Roses  and  other  material  than  any 
other  winter  which  the  writer  has  experienced  at 
Highland  Park.  Following  is  a  list  of  the  so-called  Hy- 
brid Remontants  (H.  R.)  that  wintered  then— under  pro- 
tection—and  came  out  in  good  condition.  These  varie- 
ties may  therefore  be  considered  the  most  suitable  for 
this  and  kindred  climates:  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan, 
H.R.;  Magna Charta.H.Ch.;  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Craw- 
ford, H.  R.;  General  Jacqueminot  (Rousselet),  H.  R.; 
Captain  Christy,  H.  T.  (Hybrid  Tea);  La  Rosiere, 
H.  R. ;  Captain  Hayward,  H.  R. ;  Mrs.  Paul,  Bour. ;  Gar- 
den Favorite,  H.  R. ;  Louis  Van  Houtte,  H.  R. ;  Paul 
Neyron,  H.  R.   (Fig.  2169);  John  Hopper,  H.  R. 

The  following  dozen  were  in  fair  condition  after  the 
winter  and  recovered  their  form  during  the  season: 
Mme.  Victor  Verdier,  H.  R. ;  Pierre  Notting,  H.  R. ; 
Anne  de  Diesbaeh,  H.  R. ;  Ulrich  Brunner,  H.  R.;  Bar- 
onne  Prevost,  H.  R. ;  Eugene  Furst,  H.  R. ;  Prince  of 
Wales,  H.  R. ;  Alfred  Colomb,  H.  R. ;  Lyonnaise,  H.  R. ; 
Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet,  H.  R. ;  Countess  of  Oxford,  H.  R. 

The  list  of  those  that  winter-killed  is  too  numerous  to 
give,  but  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  first  list  contains 
forms  classed  among  the  Teas  and  Bourbons.  Of  the 
climbing  forms  that  were  unprotected,  Sosa  setigera 
and  its  offspring,  Prairie  Queen,  were  somewhat  injured ; 
but  Greville  (Seven  Sisters),  Crimson  Rambler,  Thalia, 
Paul's  Carmine  Pillar,  Multiflora  and  the  Dawson  Rose 
were  in  fairly  good  condition  when  wintered  under 
protection.  The  failures  even  when  protected  were 
Aglaia,  Alister  Stella  Gray,  Euphrosyne,  Russell's 
Cottage,  Baltimore  Belle,  Tennessee  Belle.  The  typical 
Sweetbriers  proved  hardy  unprotected,  but  the  hybrids 
of  them  were  killed.  Protected  Jf.  WicTmraiana  and 
its  hybrids  killed  back  to  the  roots  ;  B.  rugosa  and 
most  of  its  hybrids,  especially  those  of  Jackson  Daw- 


son and  Prof.  J.  L.  Budd,  unprotected,  were  all  right; 
Mme.  Georges  Bruant  (Pig.  2165),  protected,  was  killed. 
Most  of  the  Moss  Roses  stood  well  unprotected,  espe- 
cially Crested  Moss. 

Clothilde  Soupert  and  Hermosa  are  the  6est  bedders 
for  permanent  planting  when  protected,  and  the  so- 
called  Fairy  Roses  stand  fairly  well,  especially  Mile, 
('ecile  Brunner.  Papa  Gontier  and  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria  are  among  the  best  of  the  more  tender  class 
that  require  the  protection  of  a  pit  in  winter.  They 
seem  to  stand  the  bieiiiii:il  root  disturbances  well.  La 
France  browns  ill  Hm  i.ipI  nii.l.r  <iur  miu,  :iiicl,  strange 
to  relate,  thi-  w./.  ■  i  i.  i  ii-.-w  ili:ii  niiI.ihIhI  Rose 
Mrs.  John  Laii.  ..iiIi.t  .,n   iis  ,,wu  roots 

or  budded.    J>.  ,  <    -  -  i-r  f.  rnujiina).  Ii.  siiliiosis- 

sima,va,r.Altiii,„.  /:.  mlchi.  J,'.  Iiicida  and  li.luimilis 
were  hardy  with.iut  pruteoti.m.  ■^_  q^  Egan. 

Future  Roses  for  the  Prairie  States. -West  of  Lake 
Michigan,  and  ncrth  of  the  4L'd  parallel,  the  fine  Roses 
grown  in  the  open  air  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
states  can  be  grown  only  by  systematic  pruning  and 
winter  covering.  Of  well-known  old  varieties  hardy 
enough  to  winter  without  protection,  the  list  is  short. 
Madame  Plantier,  White  Harison,  and  Bosa  rugosa 
with  some  of  its  hybrids,  are  hardy  between  the  40th 
and  44th  parallel,  and  still  farther  north  the  East  Eu- 
ropean a.  rugosa  and  such  of  its  hybrids  as  Snow- 
light?  Empress  of  the  North  and  Bosa  ntajalis  fl.  pi., 
are  grown  successfully.  Figs.  2181  and  2182  show  forms 
of  Bosa  rugosa;  also  Figs.  2162-64. 

Of  the  newer  hybrids  of  B.  rugosa  now  quite  widely 
tested,  the  most  desirable  are  I.  A.  C.  (Fig.  2183),  Ames, 
Madame  Georges  Bruant  (Fig.  2184),  Madame  Charles 
Frederick  Worth,  and  Thusnelda.  Kaiserin  (Fig.  2185)  is 
also  to  be  commended.  It  is  suggestive- that  these  have 
come  from  crossed  seeds  of  what  is  known  in  Europe  as 
Bosa  rugosa,Ya,T.  Begeliana  (p.  1556),  and  which  we  know 
as  the  Russian  Bosa  rugosa.  The  first  two  named  came 
from  seeds  of  Bosa  Begeliana  introduced  by  the  writer 
in  1883  crossed  with  pollen  of  General  Jacqueminot,  and 
the  last  three  were  developed  from  seeds  of  B.  Begeliana 
in  Germany  as  stated  by  L.  Spiith,  of  Rixdorf  near 
Berlin.  They  are  all  fine  double  Roses  of  the  class 
shown  in  Fig.  2183,  of  the  two  produced  at  Ames,  and 
all  have  retained  to  a  large  extent  the  foliage  and  habit 
of  blooming  of  B.  rugosa.  The  Russian  B.  rugosa  as 
introduced  from  Russia  by  the  writer  is  divided  into  two 
very  distinct  classes.    The  one  from  the  Amur  valley  in 


2183.   The  I.  A.  C.  Rose  (X  J^). 

One  of  the  best  hybrids  of  Eosa  rugosa  for  the  prairie 

states.    (I.  A.  C.=Iowa  Agricultural  College.) 

North  Central  Asia  is  a  very  strong,  upright  grower 
with  lighter  colored  bark,  stronger  thorns,  thicker  and 
more  rugose  leaves,  and  larger  flowers  than  the  Japan 
type,  but  its  hips  are  smaller.  The  one  from  Russia  In 
Europe  is  spreading  and  pendent  in  habit.  When  4  ft. 
in  height  it  has  a  spread  of  too  of  fully  6  ft.    Its  leaves 
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also  have  a  darker  shade  of  green  than  the  Japanese 
type,  and  its  buds  are  longer,  more  pointed,  and  show 
between  the  narrow  folded  petals  shades  of  rich  red  and 
crimson.  Its  clusters  of  flowers  also  differ,  as  it  has 
four  to  five  flower-buds  together,while  the  Japanese  type 
has  only  two  to  three.  In  addition,  we  now  know  by 
trial  that  both  these  Russian  types  may  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully two  degrees  farther  north  than  the  Japanese 
rugosa. 


over  a  dozen  of  the  best  garden  varieties  was  used, 
but  that  of  General  Jacqueminot  was  used  most  exten- 
sively, as  it  produces  pollen  most  freely.  The  final 
result  was  quite  unexpected,  as  no  double  variety  with 
rugose  leaves  was  produced  when  the  pollen  of  any 
variety  was  used  except  that  of  (icnc-iiil  .l:irquiiiiiuot. 
From 497  flowers  of  iJ.  r«r/osa  f erf ili/.r. I  willi  |iollrii  from 
General  Jacqueminot,  we  grew  2.').'!  |.hi: it V.  I'rcm  these 
we  were  able  to  select  over  20  vurii-tiis  with  double 
flowers  ranging  in  number  of  petals  from  15  to  150, 
with  handsome  rugosa  foliage  and  surprising  vigor  of 
growth.  Nearly  all  showed  the  crimson  color  of  petals 
of  the  male  parent. 

At  the  same  time  we  polliiiatprl  the  blossoms  of  our 
native  species  Ji'^.^rr  hlmnhi  ;iimI  Ji'.ish  A rkansatia  with 
pollen  of  Gener:.!  .I:,r.|u, miiM,!  :,,nl  ..tli.r  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals,  but  wholly  witli.Mii  \  almilil.-  results,  as  the 
crosses  seemed  too  violent.  .M..>t  of  tin'  hybrids  showed 
modified  foliage  and  habit  of  growth,  but  all  except 
three  bore  single  flowers.  The  three  double  varieties 
developed  blossom-buds  freely,  but  in  no  cases  have  the 
blossoms  expanded  into  perfect  flowers.  When  appar- 
ently ready  to  expand  they  began  to  turn  black  in  the 
center  and  drop  off.  It  is  also  well  to  state  that  the 
pollen  of  White  and  Yellow  Harison  used  on  Mosa 
rugosa,  var.  Bcgclinna.  developed  remarkably  vigorous 
hybrids  which  sn  v  chi-tn-;  of  promising  buds,  but  up 
to  the  present  no'  :i  -o:  i.  iioivor-lmd  has  fully  ex- 
panded. The  111'  i  '  111.  howi-ver,  reported 
better  results  «i  i  i  llarisou's  Yellow  and 
rugosa  (A.  G.  l>:i",  i--  '■'■'':,  :""i  .i  iiicturc  of  one  of  his 
hybrids  is  shown  in  Fig.  21SG.  As  iu  Europe,  our 
marked  success  has  been  with  the  pollen  of  General 
Jacqueminot,  which  seems  to  show  a  near  affinity  to  all 
the  types  of  M.  rugosa. 

With  increased  experience  other  cultivated  varieties 
■will  be  discovered  that  will  cross  in  a  profitable  way  with 
B.  rugosa,  and  still  others  will  be  found  that  will  cross 
profitably  with  our  native  species.  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  east  European  i?.  rngosa  seems  to  be  the  most 
promising  progenitor  of  the  future  Roses  of  the  North- 
west. We  already  have  fine  double  varieties  with  60 
petals,  such  as  the  I.  A.  C,  with  the  rich  color  of 
General  Jacqueminot  and  the  fine  leaves  of-i2.  rugosa. 
The  main  trouble  at  present  is  in  propagation.  As  with 
the  type,  the  best  hybrids  of  M.  rugosa  are  difiicult  to 
grow  from  cuttings.  We  find  that  they  can  be  budded 
readily  on  strong  seedlings  of  our  native  species. 

It  may  be  in  the  near  future  that  the  seeds  of  the 
large-growing  Wild  Roses  of  the  Black  Hills  will  be 
used   by   propagators    for    stock-growing.     When   that 


time  comes  we  already 
theNorththat  i-"iii|iaro  l:iv..r;ii 
of  more  equalilo  I'liiniili         ^i 
advised,  as  the  \  i^j-ir  oi       >  , 
able.     On   the   wniei    -    1, 
variety  three    year.s   oM    iliai 
several  stems  three-futirths  of 


\  Itli  i!ie  best  varieties 

i  n  liii.ls  is  remark- 
.  i.i,  h  of  the  Ames 
uui.-  ;  It.  high,  with 
inch  in  diameter. 

J.  L.  BUDD. 
Boses  in  Southern  Calif ornia.  —  In  many  localities  in 
southern  California  the  Queen  of  Flowers  attains  a  per- 
fection probably  found  nowhere  else.  That  this  perfec- 
tion is  not  general  throughout  southern  California  is 
partially  owing  to  adverse  conditions,  such  as  great 
range  of  temperature  during  each  twenty-four  hours, 
heavy  fogs  at  critical  periods,  etc.,  but  as  a  rule,  failure 
in  whole  or  in  part  is  due  to  the  lack  of  intelligent  treat- 
ment. The  chief  obstacle  to  successful  culture  is  the 
attempt  to  produce  blooms  evecy  day  of  the  year. 
Although  this  practice  is  quite  an  impossibility  with 
any  Rose,  the  evil  is  still  persisted  in  by  ninety-nine  in 
every  hundred  possessors  of  a  garden.     While  Roses 


grown  in  great  profusion  in  Los  Angeles,  few,  if 
any,  do  as  well  here  as  in  Pasadena,  which,  although 
miles  distant,  has  the  advantage  of  being 


only 


several  hundred  feet  higher  than  Los  Angeles,  and 
therefore  less  subject  to  fog  or  great  range  in  daily 
temperature.  In  some  places  a  certain  few  Roses  will 
produce  an  astonishingly  fine  crop  of  bloom,  when  but 
a  mile  or  two  distant,  with  no  change  of  soil  and  very 
slight  difference  in  altitude,  they  will  be  utterly  worth- 
less; while  a  like  number  of  other  varieties  will  give  as 
good  returns  as  those  first  mentioned.  Consequently 
the  common  inquiry  at  a  nursery  as  to  "What  are  the 
best  dozen  Roses  I  can  grow?"  is  usually  met  by  the 
equally  pertinent  query:  "In  what  part  of  the  city  do 
you  live?" 

Many  Roses  do  fairly  well  everywhere,  and  among 
these  Duchesse  de  Brabant  more  nearly  produces  a  con- 
tinuous crop  of  blossoms  than  any  other.  For  this 
reason  it  stands  in  a  class  by  itself  and  is  not  consid- 
ered in  the  appended  list  of  the  best  dozen  Roses  for 
southern  California,  though  every  one  should  grow  at 
least  one  bush  of  this  variety.  Along  with  the  Duchesse 
might  well  be  placed  the  Polyantha  Madame  Cecil 
Brunner,  and  the  climbers  Cherokee,  Banksia,  Ophire 
(or  Gold  of  Ophir),  Beauty  of  Glazenwood  or  Fortune's 
Double  Yellow.  All  these  produce  most  wonderful 
crops,  but  none  more  so  than  the  last  mentioned,  which 
in  favored  regions  produces  a  wealth  of  flowers  simply 
dazzling  to  behold.  Many  well-known  Calif ornian 
writers  assert  that  Gold  of  Ophir  and  Beauty  of  Glazen- 
wood are  one  and  the  same  Rose,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case  and  the  writer  can  furnish  satisfactory 
ocular  proof  to  any  who  choose  to  doubt  this  statement. 
Gold  of  Ophir  was  here  for  many  years  before  the  other 
made  its  appearance,  and  some  of  the  original  plants 
are  still  growing  on  many  of  the  old  homesteads  of  Los 
Angeles  and  vicinity. 

All  the  Roses  named  thus  far  are  worthy  of  a  place  in 
any  garden.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  failure  by  the 
average  amateur  is  the  lack  of  an  intelligent  knowledge 
of  the  plant's  first  requirement— recurring  periods  of 
absolute  rest.  These  necessary  resting  periods  are  best 
secured  by  the  withholding  of  the  water  supply.  Most 
amateurs,  and  a  majority  of  self-styled  "gardeners," 
persist,  against  all  rules  of  common  sense,  in  planting 
Roses  either  in  the  lawn  or  in  mixed  borders  with  other 
plants.  In  either  case,  all  but  the  Roses  require  a  con- 
stant watering.  Having  planted  in  this  fashion,  the 
grower  has  cast  away  all  chances  of  first-class  results. 
Rose  beds  should  never  be  made  a  feature  in  landscape 
gardening,  as  the  plants  wlien  iloniumt  and  judiciously 
pruned  are  unsightly  objeets  at  ]•<■■■{.  Tlie  most  obscure 
spot  obtainable  with  tli.^  ]iro)M  r  i  xpo^ine  is  the  place 
to  grow  flowers.  To  ol.tain  the  i.e^t  results  the  Rose 
requires  the  same  amuunt  uf  rest  here  that  it  secures 
where  tlie  winter  season  leaves  the  grower  no  alterna- 
tive. But  the  same  amoimt  of  rest  may  here  be  given 
semi-annually,  with  equally  as  good  and  perhaps  better 
results  than  is  possible  with  one  long  annual  period  of 
inactivity. 

The  writer  firmly  believes  that  with  a  proper  exercise 
of  intelligence  in  the  selection  of  varieties  and  subse- 
quent care  of  plants,  better  results  can  be  obtained  in 
California  than  in  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  Though 
some  few  localities  must  be  excepted,  they  form  but  a 
very  sm.all  area  and  may  be  passed  with  a  mere  men- 
tion of  their  existence.  Climate  is  the  all-important 
feature  of  Rose  culture  in  this  section,  and  if  that  be 
satisfactory  the  character  of  the  soil  makes  little  dif- 
ference. Oizr  dry  summer  air  is  a  serious  drawback  to 
the  growth  of  many  Roses,  there  being  few  places  where 
Moss  Roses  thrive,  and  these  must  be  grown  in  whole 
or  partial  shade.  Niphetos  and  Marechal  Neil  are  good 
examples  of  Roses  requiring  partial  shade  if  good  re- 
sults are  desired.  Many  localities  cannot  grow  the  two 
last  mentioned,  or  such  as  Perle  des  Jardins,  Meteor, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Francisca  Kruger,  Reine  Marie 
Henriette,  and  many  others,  on  account  of  mildew. 
Even  among  varieties  whose  buds  are  immune,  it  is 
often  impossible  to  get  foliage  unaffected.  Injudicious 
watering  is  more  largely  to  blame  for  these  unfavorable 
conditions  than  any  other  agency.  Laurette  is  a  Rose 
which  often  produces  the  only  perfect  flowers  to  be 
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found  among  a  nunilred  vaneta 
liirh   the  case  m  jlici     Msite  I  1) 
rette  remaining  m       tl     1      1   I     ■ 
or  less  blasted      11        i     t  1  1 

States  American  1  ui  i  li  t 
a  complete  failui  li  i  i  1  i  ii  t 
worth  growing  eicei  t  in  i  Tei\ 
few  well  favored  garden  and 
even  there  it  is  far  from  being 
perfect 

Manj    Rose's     t  i         f    1  ttl 

value     heie    unl  i        11      I 

grafted      Of    tl  III 

Niel  IS  the  mo  t  l 

Instances  maj  11         I      i  I 

Rose  has  thiivc  1  ui  ii  u   II       i    ii 
own    roots      but      u  h    c  i  i 

marked  exception       s<  m    t  w  i 
pie   maintain   th-it    all    R  u 

best  on  their  ow  n  roots  but  u  h 
opinions  are  easilj  refuted  ly  con 
suiting  any  of  our  veteran 
rosanans  The  undersigned 
does  not  advise  the  furchase 
of  any  such  stock  no  mitter 
how  much  is  eliime  1  f  i  it 
or  how  widely  lUeiti  tl  it 
may  be  The  be  t  Ro  e  he 
has  ever  seen  weie  root 
grafted  but  of  course  this 
procedure  is  too  expensn  e 
for  the  general  nurseryman 
anl    th      lulk  of   our    local 


ind  this  IS  particu 
hea^y  frosts    Lau 

all  others  are  more 
the  eastern  United 


winter  and  spring  i-.a  France  for  many  j  ears  was  the 
leading  Rose  in  California  and  grew  well  budded  or  on 
its  own  roots  in  almost  any  locality  but  is  now  rapidly 
becoming  a  thing  of  the  past  though  it  can  never  be 
wholly  discarded  for  it  is  still  in  a  few  gardens  the 
queen  of  the  faniilj  Its  involuntary  retirement  from 
our  Rose  gardens  is  due  entirely  to  a  die  back 
thracnose)  which  affects  many  other  plants  than  the 
Rose  but  seems  to  have  a  special  hkmg  for  La  France 
Thus  far  no  cure  has  been  found 


llush,  though 
the  Banksia 

are  often  used.  Those  Roses  grown  on  their  own  roots 
are  usually  propagated  from  hardwood  cuttings,  grown 
out  of  doors,  and  Decemlur  is  usumIIv  the  best  month, 
though  the  writer  has  su<ri-~ful!y  rooted  them  from 
October  to  March,  aocordiiiL;  t..  th.-  v:iiii  ty. 

Rust  bothers  us  but  little;  likewise-  scale,  though  in 
many  neglected  gardens  tlic  bush  ami  climbers  alike 
may  be  found  covered  with  Ijoth  the  rose  scale  and  the  red 
scale  of  the  orange.  Fuller's  rose  beetle  is  a  nuisance 
only  in  small  areas,  but  green  aphis  is  quite  a  pest  in 


Below  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  best  dozen  bush 
and  half  dozen  climbing  Roses  for  southern  Call 
forma  compiled  from  lists  furnished  the  writer  by 
the  be  t  six  nurserjmen  and  growers  in  Los  Angeles 
An  increasing  demani  for  Maman  Cochet  is  quite 
maiked  and  the  few  White  Mainan  Cochtt  yet  grown 
here  seems  to  ma  k  it  as  the  coming  white  Rose  for  this 

The  following  lists  place  the  varieties  in  the  order  of 
their   desirability  for  either   florist  or   fancier,   when 

BusJi  ii'oses.— Marie  Van  Houtte,  Madame  Lambard, 
Maman  Cochet,  Papa  Gontier,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Vic- 
toria, Laurette,  The  Bride,  Catherine  Mermet,  Meteor, 
Perle  des  Jardins,  Caroline  Testout,  Elise  Sauvage. 

C/imftej-s. -Lamarque,  Marechal  Niel,  Climbing  Son- 
de Wootton,  Ksve  d'  Or,  Reine  Marie  Henriette, 
Gloire  de  Dijon.  This  list  will  he  found  to  be  the  best 
for  Los  Angeles  and  vicinity  in  general.  The  intelli- 
gent nurseryman  or  careful  purchaser  should  be  able 
to  make  the  slight  changes  required  by  peculiar  condl- 

To  Mr.  Frank  Huston,  nurseryman  of  Los  Angeles, 
the  writer  is  indebted  for  many  valuable  points  con- 
tained in  this  article;  also  to  Mr.  Wm.  S.  Lyon,  whose 
little  booklet,  "Gardening  in  California,"  contains  the 
best  practical  treatise  on  Rose-growing  ever  published 
on  this  coast.  Ernest  Bracnton. 
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Some  Kecent  Bose  Hybrids  (Eosa  muititiora,  R.  ru- 
gosa  and  if.  Wiclinraiana  crossed  with  various  types). 
—  It  is  now  about  sixteen  years  since  the  undersigned 
became    interested    in    t 


ag    Koses,   especially 


:£'^S^^^~ 


-<^ 


<:^ 


^'' 


2185.   Rosa  j 


Kaiserin  (X  %). 


S.  multiflora  (the  Japanese  type),  .B.  rugosa  and  B. 
Wichuraiana.  The  earliest  experiments  were  made 
with  B.  multiflora,  the  object  being  first  to  obtain 
colored  flowers  and  afterwards  to  get  double  ones,  but 
always  to  keep  the  hardiness  and  habits  of  growth  of 
7?.  multiflora.  There  are  few  pillar  or  half -pillar  Roses 
that  will  stand  our  New  England  climate  without  pro- 
tection, and  therefore  this  type  was  chosen  as  the 
hardiest,  and  effort  was  made  to  retain  its  strong 
constitution  and  later  to  get  other  improvements. 
How  far  the  writer  has  been  successful  may  be 
judged  by  his  exhibits  at  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural shows  and  by  a  visit  to  the  Arboretum. 
This  work,  started  by  some  others  as  well  as  the 
undersigned,  has  been  the  means  of  having  these 
new  types  of  Roses  taken  up  by  the  growers,  and 
there  are  many  possibilities  for  improvement. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  , 
be  as  fine  for  use  in  the  garden  as  the  Hybrid  Per  V^ 
petuals  are  for  flowers. 

The  first  cross  made  by  the  writer  was  with  ( 
Jacqueminot,  B.  multiflora  being  the  female  parent, 
and  the  result  was  anything  but  satisfactory.  At  last  a 
break  was  made.  All  sorts  of  forms  were  secured,  some 
resembling  both  parents  in  flower  and  foliage,  but 
most  of  them  were  worthless.  Two  were  saved,  one 
with  large  clusters  of  double  purplish  Hoses,  fully 
as  large  as  Jacqueminot,  with  a  big  stem  closely  set 
with  heavy  spines,  a  long,  rampant  growth  unlike 
either  parent,  the  foliage  of  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  and 
flowers  in  clusters  of  10  to  20.  The  other,  the  widely 
known  Dawson  Rose  (silver  medal  Mass.  Hort.  Soc. 
189i)  has  large  clusters  of  bright  rose  flowers,  20  to  40 
on  a  stem,  bright  shiny  foliage  and  a  strong  growth, 
sometimes  running  up  15  feet  or  more  in  height.  The 
writer  again  crossed  B.  multiflora  with  Madame  G. 
Luizet  and  obtained  a  half -climbing  plant  with  large, 
single  white  flowers  in  clusters.  An  attempt  was  then 
made  to  cros5  these  three  crosses  with  other  choice 
Roses  for  still  further  improvement,  but  no  perfect 
seeds  were  made  except  on  the  Dawson.  By  crossing 
the  Dawson  with  other  Roses  several  fine  forms  have 
been  secured,  beautiful  types  of  cluster  Roses,  single, 
semi-double  and  double,  all  more  or  less  with  the  habit 
of  B.  multiflora  in  the  truss  and  with  white,  peach. 


salmon,  red  and  purple  flowers.  Attempts  have  been 
made  in  crossing  the  Yellow  Harison  Rose  with  the 
Dawson  and  B.  multiflora,  but  so  far  with  no  encour- 
aging results.  The  writer  now  has  about  500  hybrids, 
three  years  old,  made  with  differing  varieties  of  Hybrid 
Teas  and  Yellow  Harison  on  the  Dawson,  with  results 
still  to  be  determined.  All  these  were  crossed  out  of 
doors  with  every  precaution  possible,  but  the  results 
are  not  so  likely  to  be  as  good  as  when  the  work  is  done 
under  the  more  perfect  control  of  the  greenhouse.  A 
cross  between  the  Dawson  and  Crimson  Rambler  has  so 
far  resulted  in  a  single  deep  pink  flower  borne  in 
clusters. 

In  crossing  B.  rugosa  with  Jacqueminot  every  con- 
ceivable form  was  obtained,  some  with  narrow  pointed 
petals,  some  semi-double  and  others  single,  dark  and 
light  colors.  One  had  a  deep  rich  crimson  flower,  darker 
if  anything  than  Jacqueminot,very  fragrant,  with  strong, 
heavy  foliage,  showing  the  influence  of  both  parents. 
This  seemed  like  a  promising  foundation  for  a  fine  race 
of  hardy  Roses,  but  for  five  years  all  efforts  to  get  a 
single  hip  to  mature  when  fertilized  with  others  have 
been  in  vain.  This  is  the  Arnold  Rose  and  received  the 
silver  medal  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
in  1893.  In  this  batch  of  seedlings  was  one  that  was 
very  double  and  in  color  like  Magna  Charta,  but  unfor- 
tunately some  one  else  wanted  it  and  one  day  it  disap- 
peared from  the  nursery.  The  writer  has  also  crossed 
B.  rugosa  with  Yellow  Harison,  but  as  yet  has  obtained 
no  yellow  Roses  of  the  Eugosa  type.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  the  biggest  lot  of  mongrels  one  ever  saw,  in 
both  foliage  and  flower.  The  Rugosa  foliage  is  com- 
pletply  obliterated,  and  the  Harison  retained,  while  the 
flciwDs  ill-.'  small  and  generally  a  dirty  salmon  color. 
The  V,  1  it.  1-  wa-  so  disgusted  with  the  lot  that  he  threw 
tlniii  all  awav  alfiT  working  more  than  four  years  on 
them. 

Attention  was  next  given  to  B.  Wiclinraiana.  The 
possibilities  of  crossing  this  seem  to  be  unlimited.  No 
Rose  that  the  undersigned  has  ever  tried  yields  so 
readily  to  hybridizing.  The  first  attempt  was  with 
Jacqueminot,  always  using  B.  Wichuraiana  as  the 
mother  plant.  The  results  were  excellent.  While  some 
plants  were  nearly  B.  Wichuraiana  they  were  entirely 
different   in  sha  e  and  color;    they  had    the  clusters. 


.  Rugosa  hybrid  — Harison 


but  the  habit  was  half-scandent  instead  of  prostrate. 
The  first  to  bloom  was  single,  delicate  rose  with  a  nearly 
white  center,  a  rampant  grower,  attaining  ti-S  feet  in  a 
season;  foliage  fini-,  ^.nii.wliat  n-^.  nililini.'  tin-  Bnur- 
bons,  but  also  retuininu'  Of  l-I —  "I'  /,•.  ir.r/, -,,■,,„,),„. 
Sofarit  hasproduoi'il  ii.i  -iM-d^.  AhmiIi.  r  w.i-  ^.i  iiH-4ium 
growth,  with  bright  ^llilly  l.-a\.-^  aii.l  .■lu^i.i-  ,.i  ,l,iulik. 
purplish  pink  flowers,  lading  to  lilac.  The  bt_.-^L  of  the 
lot  has  been  named  W.  C.  Egau,  and  received  the  silver 
medal  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  in 
1896.  This  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  finest  hybrids 
of  if.  Wichuraiana  at  present.  The  flowers  are  in 
large  clusters  and  very  double,  of  a  delicate  flesh  color, 
resembling  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  almost  exactly, 
but  somewhat  smaller;  the  foliage  is  also  like  Malmai- 
the  nursery 


is  perfectly  hardy  : 
otection. 

was  fertilized  with  pollen 
I  lie  decided  crosses  were  ob- 
not  altogether  satisfactory. 
1  for  future  use.  The  flowers 
■  }■::.  ;in.l  the  growth  prostrate 
lit  ~lM)ii,-r  jointed.  The  plant 
,r/..i„,/  was  next  crossed  with 
lilts;  Lady  Dun- 
ts  Horticultural 


son  but  brigl 
and  elsi-wlir  I 
Next    /;      ' 
from  Jr. 

tained  th.^  ,.  -,il  -  >..  r-  not  ; 
One  of  the  ue.-i  «i.-  -a>.a  for  1 
are  in  color  near  /r.  ^.  '"/■  r.i.  a 
as  in  M.  Wichiiraia,,, .  Imt  -},•> 
is  very  hardy,  li'.  )r;< /,,i,r/..i„, 
B.  rugosa,  with  more  tliaii  [ilia^ 
can,  silver  medal  from  the  Jlas^ 
Society  in  1900,  having  the  prostrate,  long,  rampant 
growth  of  the  mother,  while  the  Rugosa  blood  shows  in 
the  foliage  spines  and  flowers,  these  last  being  a  warm, 
lively  pink  and  making  a  delightful  contrast  to  the  yel- 
low stamens.  Another  is  somewhat  deeper  in  color  but 
of  less  vigorous  growth.  A  curious  fact  concerning 
these  extreme  crosses  is  that  not  one  of  the  Wichuraiana 
hybrids  described  above  will  set  seed,  no  matter  how 
treated.  From  R.  JMchuraiaiia  impregnated  by  Crim- 
son Rambler  has  been  obtained  thus  far  only  single, 
pale  pink  bloom  and  foliage  intermediate  between  the 
two,  but  with  the  creeping  habit  of  the  mother.  H, 
Wichuraiana  fertilized  by  Belle  Siebrecht  loses  its 
character  except  to  a  slight  degree  in  the  foliage;  the 
habit  is  erect,  strong  and  with  stout  spines;  the  flowers 
are  single,  rosy  pink.  This  plant,  if  it  will  set  seeds, 
may  produce  an  entirely  new  strain.  B.  Wii'hiiraia)Kt 
crossed  with  Clothilde  Soupert  makes  plants  less  vigor- 
ous than  itself;  the  foliage  recalls  both  parents  and  the 
double  flowers  are  in  color  like  Soupert.  if.  Wich- 
uraiana crossed  with  B.  Indica,  var.  cnrnea  has  pro- 
duced one  with  rich  crimson  flowers,  single,  with  foli- 
age neither  as  glossy  nor  as  strong  as  its  mother,  but 
with  the  same  creeping  habit:  unnamed  silver  medal, 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  1899;  this  bids 
fair  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a  fine  race.  B.  Wichuraiana 
crossed  with  Triomphe  de  Luxembourg  (hyb.  China) 
has  given  several  distinct  forms,  one  with  double  rosy 
purple  flowers  in  clusters  and  creeping  habit;  another 
is  double,  light  pink  with  shining  leaves.  B.  Wich- 
uraiana crossed  by  Bardon  Job  has  given  a  single-clus- 
ter Rose  similar  to  Carmine  Pillar,  and  the  writer  has 
many  other  crosses  between  B.  Wichuraiana  and  dif- 
ferent Tea  Roses  and  B.  repens  (arvensis)  with  double 
and  single  flowers  ranging  in  color  from  white  to  rosy 
pink  and  salmon;  there  are  few  of  these  seedlings 
which  do  not  have  some  merit,  and  all  can  probably 
be  improved.  The  crosses  between  B.  Wichuraiana, 
Jacqueminot,  B.  rugosa  and  Belle  Siebrecht  will  not 
bear  seeds,  but  those  with  varieties  of  B.  Indica  bear 
seeds  freely.  Attempts  will  now  be  made  to  cross  those 
of  satisfactory  color  with  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and 
Hybrid  Teas. 

Several  seedlings  of  crosses  between  Crimson  Rambler 
and  Wichuraiana  have  recently  flowered.  The  result  was 
extraordinary,  no  two  being  alike  and  each  individual 
was  a  diflierent  shade  of  color,  ranging  from  a  pale  rose 
to  a  deep  rosy  purple  and  from  single  to  double.  The 
best  of  this  cross  is  a  very  double  Rose,  larger  than 
Crimson  Rambler.  Compared  with  the  carnations  Melba 
and  Marquis,  the  fresh  flowers  are  nearer  to  Melba, 
while  the  flowers  of  a  week  old  are  nearer  to  Marquis. 
They  are  so  near  the  color  of  these  two  carnations  that 
put  in  the  midst  of  the  two  flowers  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  tell  the  difference  between  the  two  carnations 
and  the  Rose.  The  habit  is  of  Wichuraiana,  and  the  I 
foliage  is  more  brilliant.    The  plant  grows  5  to  6  feet 
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in  a  season,  lying  close  to  the  ground.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  best  hybrids  of  Wichuraiana 
yet  known  regarding  color,  foliage  and  flower. 

In  summing  up  the  experiments  of  these  hybrids,  it  is 
well  to  -ay  that  possibly  more  highly  colored  Roses 
iiii-lit  liave  been  produced,  but  it  would  have  been  at 
the  exjieiise  of  their  hardiness. 
In  makin<r  thf^r-  crns^os  the  writer  has  always  care- 
-  I II  fore  there  were  any  signs 
ih  rough  the  petals  while  in 
|iiaeedover  the  flowers  both 
I'lii.  to  guard  against  insects. 
and  date  on  a  small  wooden 
Sometimes  the  yield 
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of  anthers  <•]•• 
bud.    A  gaii.i 
before  and  afii  r  iini 
To  keep  the  reeonl. 
tally  were  attached  t 


seeds  is  poor  enough,  only  one  in  a  hip  and  many 
times  none.  The  writer  is  always  doubtful  of  the  cross 
when  the  fruit  is  too  full  of  seeds.  As  B.  Wichuraiana 
opens  after  the  other  Roses  have  passed,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  pot  up  a  few  and  bring  them  into  the  green- 
house in  March;  they  will  then  bloom  at  the  same  time 
the  Hybrids,  and  others,  are  in  flon-ev  ,,iit  of  doors.  All 
Roses  can  be  prepared  and  poll  i  no  i  o  m  i  In  Lieenhouse 
more  easily  and  with  better  re- ii  open  air. 

When  the  plants  are  protecleil  i     '  ,    iin-r  there 

is  less  danger  that  rain  or  dew  x\  ill  mii  i  i.  1 1  with  one's 
labors.  A  sliarp  knife,  a  pair  of  forceps,  some  fine 
gatize  anil  a  nnnii  hand-lens  are  sufiicient  tools  for  the 
work.  Always  examine  the  stigma  to  see  if  it  is  ripe, 
•iiiil,  all'  r  a|i|il\iii-  the  pollen,  look  again  to  see  that 
till  II*  i-  1  ■  I'l  nil  in  the  right  place.  If  the  flowers 
whi   I  -!i  the  pollen  are  gathered  early  in 

the  1     .         _  then  placed  on  a  pane  of  glass  "in  a 

waiio  .I'.iiii  I-  .  the  anthers  can  be  opened  much 
easier  ihau  ii  1.  li  longer  on  the  plant.  Moreover,  there 
is  less  risk  of  the  pollen  having  been  contaminated  by 
insects.  Jackson  Dawson. 

Propagation  of  Eoses.-The  Rose  is  propagated  by 
seeds,  cuttings,  grafting  or  budding,  by  layers  and  by 
division.  The  genus  is  so  large  and  diversified  and  our 
requirements  are  so  many  that  the  whole  art  of  the 
propagator  is  needed  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  Queen 
of  Flowers. 

Seeds.  — Roses  are  grown  from  seeds  not  only  to  ob- 
tain new  varieties  but  also  because  many  true  species 
are  economicallv  procured  in  this  way,  e.  g.,  B.  canina, 
B.  mnltiflnrn.  R.  ferriigi ni-n .  B.  rugosa,  B.  rxibiginosa, 
etc.  Tile  seeils  sliiiitjil  he  gathered  in  autumn  and  at 
onoe  stiatilieil  with  iniii-t  sand  Or  allowed  to  ferment 
in  titli-.  w  ith  a  litihi  water  and  kept  in  a  fairly  warm 
place.  Wlieii  well  rotted  they  can  be  easily  rubbed  and 
washed  clean  and  should  be  planted  at  once,  either  in 
carefully  prepared  and  well-manured  beds  out  of  doors 
or  in  pans  or  flats  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  It  is  sometimes 
advised  that  the  hips  should  first  be  dried  and  then 
rubbed  clean,  but  this  method  often  causes  delay  in 
germination,  a  matter  sutlirieiitly  troublesome  without 
additional  complications.  WTi.tlier  they  are  planted  un- 
der glass  or  in  the  garden  it  is  dillleiilt  to  forecast  their 
coming  up.  It  may  he  within  a  few  weeks,  e.  g.,  B. 
multiflora  under  glass;  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond growing  season  after  planting,  e.  g.,  Sweetbrier 
seed,  planted  out  of  doors  in  November,  1898,  may  be 
expected  to  germinate  in  the  spring  of  1900,  while  B. 
rugosa  sown  at  the  same  time  may  come  up  the  follow- 
ing spring,  i.  e.,  in  1899,  or,  a  season  intervening,  it 
will  appear  with  the  Sweetbrier  in  1900.  Stratifying  or 
fermenting  the  seeds  tends  to  secure  uniform  germina- 
tion within  a  reasonable  time.  It  has  also  been  sug- 
gested, and  many  things  confirm  the  idea,  that  early 
gathering  helps  to  hasten  germination;  in  other  words, 
do  not  wait  for  excessive  ripeness,  but  pick  the  hips  as 
soon  as  the  seeds  harden,  some  time  before  the  fruit  is 
deep  red.  Until  these  matters  are  better  understood,  all 
Rose  seed  sown  out  of  doors,  either  in  autumn  or  spring, 
should  be  mulched  2  in.  deep  with  pine  needles  or  other 
litter.  Frequent  examinations  should  be  made  in  spring 
and  the  covering  at  once  removed  when  the  seedlings 
appear;  if  they  do  not  appear  let  the  mulch  remain  to 
keep  down  weeds  and  retain  moisture  in  the  seed-bed. 
.  Pans  or  flats  in  which  seed  has  been  planted  should  be 
,  kept  at  least  18  months  before  discarding,  with  the  soil 
always  moist.    Notwithstanding  the  difBculties  of  ger- 
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mination,  the  young  seedlings  make  most  satisfactory- 
growth  and  can  generally  be  transplanted  into  nursery 
rows  when  one  year  old.  When  two  years  old  they  are 
fit  for  permanent  planting.  A  winter  protection  of  pine 
boughs  is  helpful  to  the  young  plants.  Some  seedling 
Roses  are  extremely  precocious,  blooming  before  they 
are  one  year  old,  e.  g.,  some  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Polv- 
antha  Roses.  The  first  flowers  of  seedling  Koses  do 
not  always  indicate  their  real  character;  in  hybridizing 
it  is  well  to  wait  for  the  second  or  third  season  before 
discarding. 

Cuttings.— These  are  a  common  means  of  propaga- 
tion, both  under  shi^«  :iih1  out  of  doors.  Under  glass 
short  cuttings  2-:i   in.   I'lii;  .  ;)ii  he  made  in  November 

and  December  from  w I  of  th.   current  year's  growth. 

•They  should  be  |ilai.t,.a  in  san.l,  in  flats  or  pans,  and 
kept  in  a  cool  grceuliuusu.  Tin  y  root  iu  Fpl.ninrv  or 
March,  and  can  either  be  potted  in  i  imnii.  i  ,,i .  .o  i  11,1 
on  in  flats  until  May  or  June,  w! 
planted  out  in  rich  beds ;  salable  ]il: 
October.  This  is  a  good  way  to  sini..  /V.  >. :'/;.  ;-/  mh^ 
its  varieties,  Crimson  Rambler  and  its  allies,  Jf.  nnilli- 
flora,  S.  polyantha,  and  their  offspring,  B.  Wichurai- 
ana,  Madame  Plantier  and  doubtless  many  others. 
Sosa  Indica,  in  all  its  forms,  all  tender  species  and 
many  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  are  propagated  by  cut- 
tings of  hardened  wood  grown  under  glass;  Peter  Hen- 
derson says  the  wood  is  in  the  best  condition  when  the 
bud  is  "just  open  enough  to  show  color."  Blind  eyes 
can  also  be  used,  and  the  smaller  wood  is  better  than 
the  strong  rampant  growths.  Plant  in  sand  in  a  warm 
house;  bottom  heat  and  a  close  frame  are  often  tised 
but  are  not  necessary.  The  cuttings  are  from  l}o-2  in. 
long;  single  eyes  strike  readily. 

In  the  open  air  cuttings  of  ripened  wood  can  be  planted 
in  spring  in  V-shaped  trenches  in  carefully  prepared 
and  well-manured  ground.  They  make  strong  plants  in 
autumn.  Wood  of  the  season's  growth  is  gathered  be- 
fore severe  frost,  cut  into  6-in.  lengths,  tied  in  bundles, 
and  stored  through  the  win- 
ter by  burying  in  sand.  When 
planted,  one  eye  only  should 
show  above  ground.  This 
method  is  recommended  for 
the  hardy  varieties  named 
above  for  propagating  from 
short   cuttings   under    glass. 
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but  will  not  give  such  a  large  percentage  of  rooted 
plants.  It  is  highly  probable  that  some  Moss  Roses, 
R.  lucida,  S.  Carolina,  R.  spitiosissima,  etc.,  Roses 
which  sucker,  could  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  root 
or  rootstock,  but  no  systematic  attempt  has  been  made 
in  this  direction. 

Budding  and  Grafting.  — These  are  old  and  well-es- 
tablished methods  of  propagation.  Budding  in  foreign 
nurseries  is  practiced  in  the  open  air  in  June  and  July, 
with  us  in  July  or  August.  A  dormant  shield  bud  is 
employed.  The  stock  is  R.  Manetti,  R.  canina,  or  any 
good  brier,  orR.  multiflora;  in  Holland  R.  Carolina  is 
esteemed.    In  European  nurseries  B.  canina  is  used 


for  standard,  R.  Manetti  for  dwarf  stocks.  Under  glass 
Roses  are  budded  also,  with  a  shield-bud,  at  any  season 
when  the  bark  slips,  using  for  stock  a  vigorous  variety. 
About  Boston  the  yellow  and  white  Banksian  Roses 
once  had  high  local  repute  for  stock  for  Tea  and  other 
tender  kinds. 

Grafting  Roses  in  the  open  air  in  this  country  is  not 
often  employed,  but  in  the  South  Hybrid  Perpetual  and 
other  hardy  Roses  are  said  to  be  root-grafted  in  winter 
(very  much  as  apples  are  root  grafted),  tied  iu  bundles, 
stored  in  sand  and  planted  out  in  early  sprmg,  the 
worked  portion  being  set  well  111  low  till  suifin  Root 
grafting  is  an  easy  and  coii\  1  1  1  11  [  1  i  |  1 
gation  under  glass.    Jacks  i     1  1 

use  the  whip-  or  splice-gi  iii  1 

also  employed,  with  bits  ot   /  n 

lone-  for  the  stock,  the  cion  In  lu^  no  wliai  1  im.  1  l.ut 
'■i..iii:.i  iliameter.  They  art  himl>  titd  \Mth  lafli.i  and 
niade  into  bunches  they  aie  cohered  with  moist 
an  open  trame  in  a  coolhouse  and  left  until 
nniii  .1.  Tliey  are  then  potted  off  an<l  grown  on  until 
they  can  bo  hardened  off  and  planted  out  in  May  or 
June,  the  point  of  union  being  well  below  the  surface. 
A  specimen  of  Mr.  Dawson's  work  is  shown  in  Fig. 
2188,  the  stock  being  a  bit  of  B.  tiiiiHiflora  root;  its 
age  is  about  three  months.  Bosa  miilliUura  is  an  t-x- 
cellent  stock  for  garden  Roses,  since  it  d".  s  not  sn.k.r: 
this  great  advantage,  too,  is  also  obtaino,!  I,y  n-inu  the 
root-graft  as  above  described.  Some  of  tin-  ronnn.-n'ial 
florists  use  Manetti  stock  planted  in  thumb-pots.  Cut 
back  to  the  root,  this  is  splice-grafted  and  kept  in  a 
warm,  close  frame  until  united;  they  are  afterwards 
grown  on  in  pots  until  large  enough  to  plant  out  in  the 
beds,  in  which  they  will  flower  the  following  winter. 
There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  among  gardeners  as 
to  the  respective  merits  of  own-root  and  grafted  plants; 
just  now  many  of  the  foremost  growers  prefer  the  lat- 
ter for  forcing.  It  is  a  perplexing  question  and  could 
only  be  settled  by  a  series  of  exact  experiments  costing 
much  time  and  money.  It  is  also  quite  possible  that 
matters  of  temperature,  soil,  moisture  and  food  are 
equally  important  factors. 

Layering.  — This  method  is  employed  only  when  few 
plants  are  required;  it  is  cumbersome  and  wasteful. 
Layer  in  spring,  using  wood  of  the  last  year's  growth 
where  possible;  the  bark  of  the  buried  portion  should  be 
abraded. 

Division.  — Th\^  is  an  oasv  means  of  increasing 
R.  lucida,  B.vili, hi.  J,\  <  ;nnlii,/, ,  R.  spinosissima, 
Crimson  Moss  and  inanx  othor  varieties  which 
sucker.  Plant  tlii.klv  in \'oo(l  soil,  allow  them  to 
grow  from  three  to  four  years,  then  lift  and  tear 
apart.  It  will  be  found  that  the  increase  is  large 
and  that  plants  so  obtained  are  salable  after  one 
year's  growth  in  the  nursery.  The  year  in  the  nur- 
serv  may  be  omitted  with  the  quicker  -  growing 
kinds  which  are  to  form  new  plantations  on  the 
same  estate  g_  5|_  Watson. 

Budded  Boses  vs.  Roses  on  their  own  Boots.— For 
the  average  amateur  Rose  planter,  we  cannot  too 
strongly  recommend  the  desirability  of  own -root 
plants.  Scarcely  one  planter  in  a  thousand  is  ob- 
serving enough  to  notice  the  difference  between 
"suckers"  or  sprouts  from  the  stock  of  a  budded 
Rose  and  the  variety  that  is  budded  in.  Indeed, 
upon  some  varieties  the  growth  is  so  similar  as 
not  to  be  readily  noticed  even  by  those  familiar  with 
Rose-growing.  In  consequence  many  purchasers  of 
budded  Roses  allow  thesi-  sm-kors  or  sjirouts  from 
the  roots  to  grow  up  and,  lainu'  nsually  of  much 
more  vigorous  habit  than  the  \aiiidy  Imddid  in.  they  in 
a  short  "time  quite  run  out  the  Imd.  and  tin-  purchaser 
is  left  with  nothing  upon  his  hands  but  a  natural  Rose 
of  whatever  variety  the  stock  may  have  been.  For  flor- 
ists' use  in  forcing  and  also  for  the  use  of  planters,  who 
are  thoroughly  familiar  with  such  things,  budded  Roses 
answer  equally  will  and  iu  some  varieties  are  perhaps 
superior;  in  tliat  tiny  will  produce  a  larger  quantity  of 
flowers  and  foiro  nnnr  lasily.  The  stock  most  used  in 
western  New  \ork  for  liuilding  Roses  is  Bosa  Manetti, 
and  that  seems  to  Ijc  about  the  best  adapted  for  the 
purpose.  Bosa  multiflora  de  la  Griftcerie  is  also  used 
more  or  less,  but  is  generally  considered  not  so  desir- 
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able,  since  it  is  not  as  hardy  as  the  Manetti  and  is  still 
more  likely  to  throw  up  suckers  from  the  roots,  in 
which  respect  the  Manetti  is  bad  enough.  Jiosa  canina 
(Dog  Rose)  and  Mosa  polyantha  are  largely  used  in 
Europe  as  stocks  upon  which  to  graft  Boses.  They 
have  never  been  largely  used  in  this  country,  the  Ma- 
netti seeming  to  be  the  favorite  here.  All  of  these 
stocks  are  grown  more  extensively  in  France  than  any- 
where else.  The  Bosa  Manetti  and  Mosa  multiflora 
de  la  Griffa^rie  are  grown  from  cuttings  in  France,  and 
are  jshipped  from  there  at  the  end  of  the 
first  season ;  when  received  here  they  are 
trimmed  back  closely,  both  as  to  the  roots 
and  the  branches,  and  planted  the  following 
spring.  They  are  budded  the  following 
summer,  usually  the  latter  part  of  June  or 
early  part  of  July,  whenever  the  stocks  are  "SI'S* 
in  such  condition  that  the  bark  peels  read-  ^~^ 
ily.  The  bud,  of  course,  remains  dorman- 
during  that  season,  but  the  spring  follow 
ing  the  top  of  the  stock  is  cut  oft'  just  abovi 
the  bud,  and  it  is  allowed  to  grow.  With  i 
good  season,  the  buds  usually  make  .sulfi 
cient  growth  to  be  salable  the  following 
fall.  The  foregoing  is  written  solely  in 
connection  with  the  outdoor  growing  of 
Roses.  Except  to  provide  good  rich  deep 
soil  of  fairly  heavy  quality,  there  are  no  special 
cultural  directions  that  the  writer  cares  to  insist 
upon. 

Rose  plants  are  not  often  attacked  by  any  fun- 
gous disease,  save  perhaps  mildew,  which  occasionally 
makes   its   appearance  consequent  to   sudden 
changes,    such    as    occur   toward   fall,  when    t 
perature  may  be  at  80-90°  one  day  and  40^5°  the  next 
An   application   of   Bordeaux  mixture   is   of  value   in 
checking  mildew. 

The  greater  proportion  of  Roses  handled  by  the 
undersigned  are  propagated  from  cuttings,  and  conse 
quently  are  on  their  own  roots.  In  growing  Roses  in 
this  way,  it  is  customary  to  take  into  the  , 
about  the  first  of  December  the  best  and  strongest 
plants  that  are  in  stock;  then  cut  them  back  so  as  to 
leave  only  two  or  three  eyes  upon  each  slioot,  pot  them 
and  place  them  in  a  cool  house,  where  they  are  allowed 
to  stand  two  or  three  weeks  without  a  great  deal  of 
heat.  They  soon  begin  to  make  roots;  and  when  tha 
white  roots  show  through  the  soil  about  the  edge  of  the 
pot,  they  are  given  a  little  more  heat  and  brought  on 
more  rapidly.  They  are  then  forced  until  just  ready 
to  flower,  and  before  the  wood  has  become  too  hard 
the  plants  are  cut  back  and  the  severed  wood  made  up 
into  one-eye  cuttings,  which  are  placed  in  propagating 
beds  of  sand  and  given  gentle  bottom  heat,  where  they 
take  root  in  the  course  of  two  to  four  weeks,  accord- 
ing to  variety  and  the  condition  of  the  wood.  After 
thoroughly  rooted,  they  are  potted  into  2-  or  2X-inch 
pots  and  grown  on  until  late  in  the  spring  or  early 
summer,  when  it  is  safe  to  plant  them  out  in  the  fields. 
There  they  will  remain  two  seasons,  usually,  and  by 
that  time  attain  sufficient  size  to  be  dug  and  marketed. 
Jackson  &  Perkins  Co. 
Rose  Forcing.  -  There  is  no  branch  of  floriculture  in 
this  ciiiiiitry  tiKit  in  anyway  approaches  Rose  forcing  in 
ini]M.rt;iiiiM-.  wlicn  commercial  and  private  practice  are 
consiiUiiMl.  The  large  number  of  private  greenhouses 
erected  f,,r  the  cultiv.ation  of  tlie  R,.se  by  w.-althy 
people  in  this  country  within  the  last  ■inailc  .Mimut  be 
adequately  estimated.  But  the  greai  .1- imumI  i^rrlmice 
Roses  among  all  classes  of  buyers  tluiHiLlMui  t]m  cam- 
try  has  produced  an  enormous  ini/rc.t--    in  irial 

greenhouses  specially  erected  for  lm-  I  :    rciiig 

Roses,   and  each  year  sees  some  inn.         i  n   llie 

style  of  construction  as  well  as  in  m  ,  .    iva- 

tion.  The  general  principles  of  Rosr-i..\  im  nr  prac- 
tically the  same  now  as  they  were  i>Miii.\  s.-ais  ago, 
but  the  details  or  small  items,  as  many  are  pleased  to 
term  them,  are  constantly  being  improved.  To  make 
the  method  of  successful  cultivation  quite  plain  to  every 
one,  the  undersigned  will  endeavor  to  detail  closely  each 
operation,  from  the  cutting  to  the  full  bearing  plant. 
Types  of  forcing  Boses  are  shown  in  Figs.  2189  and 
2190. 
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We  shall  presume  that  a  propagating  house  is  to  be 
prepared  for  starting  the  youuf  '       '^'  ^     ■     - 

house  in  which  a  bottcm  In  ;i!  " 
maintained  as  long  a^  il 
ing  the  winter;  the  iip 
should  be  about  55  or  .'.'.,  I  i 
house  is  of  no  great  cm-.  .,i,.  i. 
ture  can  be  maintained.  Mint. 
having  space  for  sand  'J'  .-,;  in. 
sharp,  gritty  sand,  wiili..ui  a 
spread  it  evenlv  all  y>\yv 
'  '   a  brick  or  block  of  wo 

th  a  flue  rose  watering  pot,  and  all  will  be  ready 
for  the  cuttings.    The  best  time  to  start  prop- 
agating for  the  coming  season's  planting  is 
about  the  middle  to  end  of  January.    Hav- 
ing the  above  all  ready,  select 
.-j«7     good,  clean,  healthy  shoots  of  i 
I^J      or  3  eyes  in  length,  preferably, 
l^"^       those  just  below  where  a  bud 
IS  been  cut  ■    cut  the 
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2188.    Graiting  of  Ci 


Rosa  multiflora. 
right  is  shown  tlie 


leaf  clean  off  close  to  the  eye ;  make  a  clean  cut  diagon- 
ally across  the  shoot  just  below  the  bottom  eye.  If  the 
leaves  are  large  and  heavy,  remove  the  end  or  fifth  leaf- 
let. Then,  with  a  lath  about  2  inches  wide  laid  straight 
across  the  bench  and  held  firm  by  the  left  hand,  and 
with  a  thin  knife  in  the  right  hand,  draw  a  line  about 
IK  inches  deep  in  the  sand;  in  this  place  the  cutting, 
pressing  each  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  opening,  leav- 
ing just  enough  room  between  each  cutting  so  that  the 
leaves  do  not  overlap  each  other.  As  soon  as  the  row  is 
full,  press  the  sand  as  flrmly  as  possible  around  each 
cutting;  then  give  a  good  watering  with  a  fine  rose 
watering  pot.  Repeat  the  same  operation  on  each  suc- 
cessive row  till  the  whole  are  put  in.  Shade  from  bright 
sun  and  never  allow  tin'  i-iutiiiu'  to  sutYVr  fi.r  \\ant  «>f 
water.     If  the  weatlier  -liould  1...   af   all   wai-m.  a   li-bt 

syringing  overhead  <lail\"   will   una-aily   tunfiii   ti \u- 

tings:  never  use  very  <-..l.l  wati.i-  ..u  th.-in.  but  water  nf 
about  the  same  tempiraturr  a^  iliat  ..f  tlie  air.  Treated 
as  above,  the  cuttings  sli.nil.l  1.,  ni.ily  rooted  in  about 
30  days;  and  as  soon  a-  tli.  i-  iiav.  )iiade  roots  about 
M  in. 'long  they  should  Ih-  .-an  lully  lifted  from  the  sand 
with  a  flat  stick  to  avoi.l  l.r.akini.-  tluir  roots,  and  potted 
in  2-  or  2K-inch  pots,  using  a  good  fresh  soil  with  only 
a  little  manure  added,— not  more  than  1  part  manure  to 
8  of  soil.    As  fast  as  potted  they  should  be  placed  in  a 
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greenhouse  having  a  temperature  of  about  56°  at  night 
and  shaded  with  sheets  of  newspaper  or  similar  material 
from  bright  sun  for  a  few  days  till  they  show  some  in- 
dication of  starting  into  growth.  The  actual  time  that 
shading  will  be  required  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
weather  and  the  season  of  the  year.  Do  not  over-water 
the  young  plants  at  any  stage,  but  give  just  enough  to 
moisten  the  whole  soil  nicely  when  first  potted  and  then  as 
required  afterward.  Do  not  put  them  in  the  shade  of  other 
plants,  but  place  them  where  they  will  get  the  full  bene- 
fit of  all  the  sunlight  and  plenty  of  air  as  soon  as  .shad- 
ing can  be  dispensed  with;  such  treatment  will  produce 
a  clean,  healthy,  stocky  plant,  which  means  a  good  con- 
stitution. Should  greenfly  appear  on  them,  fumigate  with 
tobacco  stems  immediately.  Syringe  overhead  on  all 
bright  days.  In  about  five  to  six  weeks  from  the  time  of 
first  potting,  the  plants  will  be  ready  for  a  shift  into  a 
larger  size  pot,— 3  mch  size  will  be  large  enough  The 
same  class  of  soil  can  be  used  as  for  the  first  potting, 
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or  if  the  plants  are  to  be  put  into  their  season  quarters, 
i.  e.,  planted  into  benches  from  this  size,  a  little  more 
manure  can  be  added;  but  if  they  are  to  be  grown  on 
in  pots,  some  growers  will  prefer  to  give  them  a  third 
shift,  namely  into  4-inch  pots.  The  plants,  if  properly 
cared  for,  should  be  ready  for  this  last  shift  in  about  sis 
to  eight  weeks  from  the  time  they  are  planted  into  4-inch 
pots.  In  this  last  shift  soil  considerably  richer  can  be 
used.  Keep  off  all  the  buds  so  as  to  have  the  plants 
sturdy,  strong  and  vigorous. 

Presuming  that  this  method  has  been  followed  through 
till  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  the  plants  will 


be  ready  for  benching  out,  or,  in  other  words,  to  be  put 
into  their  winter  quarters.  The  benches  should  hold 
4-5  inches  of  soil  and  the  bottom  slats  of  said  benches 
should  be  placed  not  less  than  %-%  in.  apart  to  allow 
for  ample  drainage.  If  plants  have  been  grown  in  these 
benches  previously,  the  benches  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  scrubbed  out  so  as  to  get  all  insects,  eggs, 
etc.,  away.  Also,  all  the  soil  or  surface  of  the  house 
underneath  should  be  scraped  very  carefully  and  swept 
out  clean,  and  practically  all  the  inside  of  the  house 
thoroughly  cleaned.  When  this  is  done,  take  two  or 
three  lumps  of  stone  sulfur  or  brimstone  and  burn  it  in 
the  house,  preferably  in  the  afternoon  while  the  sun  is 
still  hot.  As  soon  as  the  sulfur  is  set  on  fire  and  burn- 
ing sutBciently,  shut  up  the  house  as  tight  as  possible  and 
leave  it  till  the  next  morning.  After  this  the  benches 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  lime  over  the  en- 
tire inside  surface.  The  house  is  then  ready  for  the  new 
soil  to  be  put  in.  This  should  be  composed  of  good 
fresh  loamy  soil,  preferably  of  a  rather  heavy  texture; 
to  each  part  of  manure  add  3  or  not  more  than  4  parts 
of  soil,  the  whole  thoroughly  fined  and  all  lumps  broken 
up.  This  compost  should  be  prepared  some  time  in  ad- 
vance and  be  turned  over  several  times  before  it  is 
wanted  for  the  greenhouse.  If  this  has  been  done,  all 
that  is  necessary  now  is  to  bring  in  sufficient  soil  to  fill 
the  benches.  Level  it  all  over  without  treading  or  press- 
ing in  any  form;  then  start  to  fill  the  house  with  plants. 
For  the  ordinary  varieties  such  as  Bride,  Bridesmaid, 
in  fact  nearly  all  the  Tea  varieties,  an  average  of  14-15 
inches  apart  from  plant  to  plant  each  way  is  about  the 
right  distance.  When  planting  press  the  soil  firmly 
around  the  ball  of  each  plant  ami  when  the  whole  house 
is  planted  water  the  jihiuts  surti<'ii-iifly  lu  s.i.-ik  tin- soil 
to  the  bottom  of  tin'  lii-iirli,  Imt  do  n.il  s:iiiir:itc  the 
whole  of  the  soil.  It  is  f:ii-  L.ttrr  t,,  .Inrn  li,,.  water 
straight  to  each  iiidivi.hial  plant   an. I  ilnai   syrini,a-  the 

without  making'  it  unduly  wat.  liiv.-  all  air  possible  to 
the  plants  day  ami  night  .Inrin-  Ihii  \v.  ailn-r.  Syringe 
in  very  liot  weather  twice  a  <lay  it  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  humidity  in  the  house  and  get  the  plants  started 
into  clean,  vigorous  growth.  This  treatment  can  be  fol- 
lowed for  four  or  five  weeks  until  the  plants  begin  to 
start  their  roots  into  the  new  soil ;  then  go  over  the 
whole  of  the  benches  and  press  the  soil  as  firmly  as  pos- 
sible. Be  careful  not  to  break  the  plants  in  doing  so, 
but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  soil  sliould  be 
thoroughly  settled  and  firm.  After  this,  rake  the  whole 
surface  over  with  a  blunt -pointed  rake  so  as  just  to 
make  it  level,  water  as  before  and  as  soon  as  the  plants 
recover  from  this;  in  other  words,  as  soon  as  they  show 
they  are  starting  new  growths  mulch  the  soil  with  a  lit- 
tle manure,  but  in  putting  on  the  mulch  never  exceed 
half  an  inch  at  a  time,  as  the  plants  need  air  at  the  roots 
as  they  do  at  the  tops. 

If  the  flowers  are  not  wanted  early,  it  is  better  to 
pinch  all  the  buds  off  the  plants  as  fast  as  they  appear 
up  to  the  end  of  September.  This  gives  the  plants  an 
opportunity  to  make  strong,  sturdy  growth  and  build 
up  a  constitution  equal  to  withstand  the  pressure  of 
winter  forcing. 

As  the  fall  approaches  and  cooler  nights  come  on,  the 
air  should  be  reduced  proportionately  at  night,  although 
it  is  better  to  maintain  a  little  night  ventilation  as  long 
as  possible,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  little  fire 
heat  to  expel  the  damp.  After  the  plants  begin  to  bloom 
they  will  need  careful  watching,  as  the  days  will  be  get- 
ting shorter  and  somewhat  cloudy.  It  is  important  to 
avoid  overwatering,  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  should 
never  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  the  want  of  moisture. 
Syringing  should  be  done  more  carefully  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  or  black-spot  and  various  other  dis- 
eases may  appear. 

To  obtain  the  best  class  of  flowers  during  the  entire 
winter  the  average  night  temperature  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  exceed  56°  on  bright  warm  days.  Of  course, 
with  an  abundance  of  air  on,  the  temperature  can  be  al- 
lowed to  run  up  to  75°,  80°  or  even  90°  on  some  very 
bright  warm  days. 

Mildew,  which  is  one  of  the  worst  pests  of  greenhouse- 
grown  Roses  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  can  be  largely 
avoided  by  an  abundance  of  air  at  all  times.    Should  it 
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make  its  appearance,  sulfur  on  the  heatu 
pipes  is  the  best  remedy  that  can  be  i]  ]  lu 
Red  spider  also  will  become  troublt 
the  plants  are  allowed  to  get  dry  in  ;ii 
or  too  high  a  temperature  is  carried.   'I 
be  avoided  by  liberal  syringing  on  al 
days,  thoroughly  soaking  the  under       k      t 
all  the  foliage. 

If  the  greenhouses  are  constructed  to  glo^ 
plants    on    the    solid   bed    instead   of   raise  i 
benches,   the    same    method    of    cultiviti  i 
should  be  followed  and  not  more  than  ^  oi  i 
inches  of  soil  should  be  used  on  the  suitict 
have   a  thoroughly   drained    border      m      II 
other  respects  cultivation  would  be  the  s-iu 
as  for  bench   system.    After  the  plants  t  t 
into  thorough,  strong,  vigorous  growth  an  \ 
producing   abundance    of   flowers,    saj    fron 
Christmas  onwards,  a  mulching  of  well  dr 
composed  manure  every  five  or  six  w     1 
very  limited  quantities  will  be  beneti  i  1 
if  the'plants  have  made  extra  strong, 
and  all  the  soil  is  occupied  with  root    i 
benches  towards  the  end  of  Februarj    1  j 
manure  can  be  applied  once  in  very  three 
four  weeks   with  considerable  benefit     Tin 
treatment  should   carry  the   plants    succes 
fully  through  to   the  end  of  their  bloomin^ 
season. 

If  the  plants  are  kept  in  good,  healthy  vi„ 
orous  condition  they  could  be  carried  through 
for  a  second  season's  work  if  necessary  T 
do  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  dry  them  c  11 
somewhat,  say  through  July  and  part  of  An 
gust  for  four  to  six  weeks,  so  as  to  ripen  tl  l 
wood  thoroughly  without  wilting  the  leave 
completely.  Then  they  could  be  pruned  bat  k 
to  good,  sound,  plump  eyes  at  the  base  of  tl 
strong  shoots  and  all  the  small  spray  growtl 
cut  out.  Then  the  plants  can  be  lifted  witl 
a  good  ball  of  earth,  so  as  to  save  as  much  r  t 
the  roots  as  possible,  replanted  into  new 
soil,  and  practiciUy  treated  the  same  ■> 
young  stock. 

If  grafted   stock   is  preferred    instead   cf 
own-root    cuttings   as  above  described,  they 
can  be  treated  according  to  regular  instruct 
tions  given   by  many  authorities  on  grafting.    Cultiva- 
tion of  these  is  in  all  respects  identical  with  the  above, 
■except  as  to  the  rooting  of  the  cuttings. 

.John  N.  May. 

EOSE  ACACIA.    Boihiia  hispida. 

BOSE  APPLE.    Eugenia  Jambos. 
KOSEBAY. 

EOSE  CAMPION.    Lyclmis  Coronaria. 
ROSE,  CHEISTMAS.    Jlelleborus  niger. 
ROSE,  JAPANESE.     Kerria  Japonica. 
EOSE  MALLOW.      Hibisi-KS. 
ROSEMARY  or  OLD  MAN.    See  Hosmarh, 
EOSE  OF  CHINA.   Hibiscus  Bosa-Sinensii 
EOSE  OF  HEAVEN.   Lyclmis  Cwli-rosa. 


EOSE  OF  SHAEON.    Hibiscus  Sijriacus. 

EOSE,  EOCK.     CislKS  and  neiinnthemuni 

EOSE,  SUN.    Ueliiinlhemum. 

EOSIN  PLANT.    Silpliium. 

ROSIN  WEED.     SUphium  laciniatum. 


EOSMAEiNDS  (Latin,  sen-deic;  the  plant 
on  the  chalk  hills  of  the  south  of  France  and  near  the 
seacoast).  LabiMa.  Rosemary  is  a  nearly  hardy  sub- 
shrub,  with  aromatic  leaves  which  are  used  for  season- 
ing. It  has  small,  light  blue  flowers,  which  are  much 
sought  for  by  bees.  Oil  of  Rosemary  is  a  common 
preparation  in  drug  stores.  It  is  a  volatile  oil  distilled 
from  the  leaves.  The  Ivs.  are  also  used  in  making  Hun- 
gary water.  In  northern  herb  gardens  it  lasts  for  years 
if  given  well-drained  soil  and  some  winter  protection. 
Franceschi  recommends  it  for  hedges  in  S.  Calif.,  espe- 
cially for  dry  and  rocky  places  near  the  coast. 

Generic  characters :  calyx  2-lipped;  posterior  lip  con- 
cave, minutely  3-toothed;  anterior  2-cut;  corolla  with 
posterior  lip  erect,  emarginate,  anterior  lip  spreading, 
3-cut,  the  middle  lobe  longest,  concave,  declined:  per- 
fect stamens  2  ;  style  2-cut  at  apex.  The  genus  is 
placed  near  Salvia,  being  distinguished  by  the  calyx 
being  only  shortly  2-lipped,  not  hairy  in  the  throat  and 
the  connective  of  the  anthers  continuous  with  the  fila- 
ment and  indicated  only  by  a  slender  reflexed  tooth. 

offioinilis,  Linn.  Rosemary.  Old  Man.  Shrub, 
2-4  ft.  high :  Ivs.  numerous,  linear,  with  revolute  mar- 
gins :  fls.  axillary,  iu  short  racemes,  borne  in  early 
spring.    Mediterranean  region.    V.  3:61.  W.  M. 

ROTHEOCKIA  (Prof.  J.  T.  Rothrock,  head  of  Pennsyl- 
vania forestry  dept.,  and  author  of  the  botanical  part 
of  Wheeler's  U.  S.  geological  surveys  of  the  region  in 
which  the  plant  was  discovered).  Asclepiaddceee.  A 
genus  of  a  single  species,  a  perennial  herb,  with  some- 
what woody  stems,  spreading  and  twining:  Ivs.  woolly: 
fls.  in  loose  racemes,  in  axils  of  the  Ivs. :  follicles  4-5 
in.  long,  glabrous,  fusiform,  often  used  as  a  vegetable 
where  native:  corolla  rotate,  deeply  5-cleft;  crown  sim- 
ple, inserted  at  the  junction  of  corolla  and  stamen-tube, 
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5-parted;  stigma  abruptly  produced  from  the  top  into  a 
column  having  a  3-crested  apex.  Syn.  Flora  N.  Amer., 
vol.  2,  part  1,  p.  403. 

cordiSdlia,  A.  Gray.  Lvs.  opposite,  slender-petioled, 
cordate,  acutely  acuminate:  fls.  white  or  whitish,  in 
racemes;  corolla'- lobes  3^  lines  long.  Along  water- 
courses near  the  borders  of  Arizona.  Cult,  in  S.  Calif. 
F.  W.  Barclay. 

EOTJGE  PLANT.    Rivina  humilis. 

EOtrPALA  (probably  a  native  name  in  Guiana).   Also 
spelled  liopala,  Mhopala,  etc.     Proteiiceir.    A  genus  of 
about  40  species  of  the  tropical  retrions  nf 
They   are  mostly  woody  plants,   wiili    lii.n 
green  lvs.,  either  simple  or  piniiaii':    il-,  m 
spicuous,  in  axillary  or  lateral    r:i.-.iiii  -,  | 
pairs,    hermaphrodite,    regular;    iMiiaiiih 
rather  straight,  but  little  dilated  at  the 
somewhat  globular:  ovary  sessile;  ovuli 
orthotropous. 

A.    Hairs  rust-colored. 

Pdhlii,  Meisn.  ( /.'.  (•„,■,■„,■„,?.•,<.<;.■,  H..rt.). 
with  branches  clciilud  witli  i-nsi\  .-(.l.ji-i'd  i 
tomentum:  Its.  1  II,  ■ir  nmn  Imh-.  jiinnair. 
5-8  pairs  of  Ifts.  wlii.li  ;ir<-  ;:-r,  in.  I<>ii^', 
stout  petiolules  1  in.  or  less  long,  ovate  or  ( 
liquely  ovate,  acuminate,  acutely  serrate:  fl 
%  in.  long,  white  or  yellowish,  in  nearly  ses 
sile  axillary  racemes  3-5  in.  long.  B.M.  G095, 


AA.    Hairs  goldi 
atirea,    Linden.      Accord 
Hort.  1866:202,  this  species 
for  the  golden  hairs  covering  the 
upper  parts  of  the  stem  and  pet- 
ioles.   Brazil.— Rare  and  imper- 
fectly known,  but  still  offered  in 
America. 


in  botanical  works. 


EOWAN.    Sorbus  Aueuparii 
EOYAL  CEOWN.    Eucomis 


BOYAL    PALM. 


B0Y£NA  (Adrian  van  Roy  en, 
professor  of  botany  in  Univ.  of 
Leyden;  died  1779).  EbenAceie. 
Royena  lucida  is  one  of  the  old- 
time  Cape  shrubs  formerly  cult, 
under  glass  for  ornament  in  Eng- 
land and  lately  offered  in  S.  Cali- 
fornia. It  has  small  white  fls. 
about  "^4  '"■  .i(M-n^x.  with   ".  ninrp 


evergriM'ii  ^hri.!. 

2  of  whirl,   ;,1V    ii:,' 

the  Cape.     Tli.-  :    -, 
other  genera  of  i !.       i 
hermaprodite  in  i 
single  series,    i  ii  in  r  i  . 
Flora  of  Tropin:,!     \  1 1 1 
fruit;  lobes  5,   r.n.  u 
5-cleft;  lobes  nlli m   1 : 
of  the   corolla- 1 ul..:    < 
branches  2-4:  tr.  ulubu 


RUBUS 

EUBBEE  PLANTS.  Various  plants  furnish  Rublier. 
The  best  gutta  percha  is  said  to  be  piM,l:i,  ,  ,1  h,  /  ,„,,,(. 
(?m  6'hH«  (which  see),  a  native  of  IimI  I  Unl.- 

ber  Tree  of  South  America,  see  iTrr, .'    /.  .p. 

741.  The  Rubber  Tree  of  tropical  Afri.  I  I-  A/ ../-/, ./,i.i, 
floridu;  see  B.M.  6963.  The  Rubber  Plant  ot  horticul- 
turists is  Ficus  elastica. 

EtTBIA  (Latin,  red;  referring  to  the  color  of  the  dye 

extracted  from  the  root).    Rubi(lce(e.    R.   tincfonim  is 

the    dye-plant    called     Madder,    the 

f-^jpu  long,  flebhy  roots  ot  which  are  ground 

Tr^4l^     to  powder     According        ^ 
Sfyr       Maddei  fuiiusli.  s  i  ^  .. 
-.  ,.  Mr  der  if  .   It 


fod 


lu 


nispi.i  or 
t  ud  Uiout 
tt  mperate 
K  of  4-8  or 
II  t  1  minute, 
\  iiies,  5  raer 
Lihv    hmb 

dry  2  loculed 


wanting  ,    coiolH    lu 

bell  shaped,  5  lobed 

01  abortively  1  celled 
tinctorum,  Linn  (i?  tmctbiia,  Salisb  )  Madder. 
A  seandent  herbaceous  perennial  h  s  2-4  m  long, 
sessile  or  very  short  petioled,  mostly  linceolate  not 
cordate,  in  whorls  of  4-6  cymes  terminal,  panicled, 
spreading,  leafy.  p   -^y   Barclay 


2191.  To  illustrate  the 
fruit  -  bearing  of  the 
black  Raspberry. 

stem  on  the  left  grew  in 
1891),  the  fruit -bearing 
shoot  (B)  grew  in  1900; 
and  at  the  close  of  the 
season  of  1900,the  whole 
cane  had  died  or  be- 
come very  weak.  If  the 
eane  had  been  examined 
in  the  spring  of  1900,  the 
bud  would  have  been 
seen  (as  above  A)  from 
which  was  to  grow  the 
fruit-bearing  shoot. 


id  the  rest  to 
.in  the  4  or  5 
lowers  being 
stamens  in  a 


Iticida,  Linn.  Tender  shrub:  1 
ones  silky:  peduncles  about  a  thi 
corolla  bell-shaped.     S.  Africa. 


vs.  ovate,  the  younger 
rd  as  long  as  the  lvs. : 
B.R.  32:40. 


RtTBUS  (Latin  name,  ultimately  connected  with 
ruber,  red).  RosAcete.  Bramble.  Blackberries  and 
R.VSPBERRIES.  A  most  variable  and  puzzling  genus, 
containing  perhaps  200  fairly  well-marked  species  and 
numberless  intermediate  forms.  As  many  as  1,500  spe- 
cies have  been  described.  The  genus  is  particularly 
strong  in  Europe,  where  the  greatest  number  of  specific 
names  have  been  made  (see  Wi-ihe  &  Nees,  "Rubi 
Germanici,"  1822-7;  F(H-kf.  "Synopsis  Ruborum  Germa- 
nic,"  1877;  BabbinL.'l..n,  "Brilish  Rubi."  1869;  W.  M. 
Rogers,  "Key  to  the  British  Kul.i. ■Mourn.  Botany.  1892). 
Focke  describes  72  species  inhabitiiiL'  i;.\-ni:niv.  There 
is  also  a  large  extension  of  the  genus  ill  iln  1 1  m-iil.ivan 
region,  about  50  species  being  recoKiii  <  !  i  M  i  I  ■■  kt-r 
admits  41  species  In  the  "Flora  of  Bill         I  llie 

speciesextendeastwardintoChinaand  I  1]  i:  M.  n  -l,v, 
in  his  "Flora  of  China,"  admits  41  siMrn^.  In  Japan, 
Franchet  and  S.ivatier  admit  22  spi'-iis.  In  North 
America,  about  40  species  are  now  rec-nizi  ,1.  Inii  they 
have  not  been  studied  critically,  and  it  is  ]ir.il.alili-  that 
many  more  specific  types  will  be  recognized  in  the  near 
future.  No  end  of  species  could  be  made,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  a  great  multiplication  of  species- 
names  would  contribute  anything  more  than  confusion 
to  the  literature  and  knowledge  of  the  genus.  There  is 
no  monograph  of  the  American  species.  The  species 
that  are  valuable  for  their  fruits  are  reviewed  by  Card  in 
"Bush-Fruits"  and  by  the  present  writer  in  "Sketch  of 
the  Evolution  of  our  Native  Fruits,"  1898.  Rubus  is 
widely  distributed  in  the  northei-n  lieinisj.licre.  particu- 
larly in  temperate  and  warm-tern; )»•  rati  parts.  Some 
of  them  are  alpine  and  arctic.  In  troi.iral  ■.uiniriis  the 
genus  is  relatively  poorly  represented,  ttlivcr  admits 
only  4  in  the  "Flora  of  Tropictil  Alrua.  '  i  inly  2  species 
are  described  in  Grisebach's  "I'lma  -d'  tin'  British  West 
Indies."  Baker  admits  3  spt-ei.s  in  i|„.  -Ilura  of  Mau- 
ritius and  the  Spvchellos."  llillil.rand  di-vcrilies  3  spe- 
cies in  "Flora  nf  'tl.,- Hav.-aiian  Islands."    The   southern 

hemisphiT.-  I   I     '        - '■■-.    I '.fiii ham's  "Flora  Austra- 

liensis"lia^  Kirks  "Flora  of  New  Zea- 

land" mni;..  :,;i-i.i„i>is   species.    There  are 

also  .^  spri;'  'i<  irilM  d  ill  llarNcy  and  Sender's  work 
(■■I'liiia  (  apin    i.'i   on   the  flora  of  the  Cape  of  Good 

Kiil.ii-  i-  .  j.i-i  Iv  allied  to  Rosa,  from  which  it  differs 
i-liirilv  in  Ihi-  structure  of  the  flower.  In  Rosa,  the 
torus  is  hollow  ( formerly  said  that  the  calyx  is  hollow 
or  urn-shaped)  and  contains  the  dry  fruits  or  akenes. 
In  Rubus  the  torus  is  convex,  conical  or  elongated,  and 
bears  the  mostly  soft  or  pulpy  fruits  on  its  surface. 
Rubi  are    chiefly   shrubs  with   stems   (canes)  that  die 
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il:i  :  I      :    IS  simple  or  coinpt 

i-,,iiij...i  ,.i!iij    "II    the   pinnate   ordt 
mostly  .)  (si-x.-ial  in  some  of  the  t 
species).    TliB  flowers  are  mostly  w: 
usually  in  corymbs  or  racemes  but  i 
calyx  5-parted,  the  lobes  persis'      ' 
petals  5,  usually  oliovatt 
many,  inserted  on  tlir  .■ 
torus -rim;    pistils    mai 
packed  on  the  tortis,  u-n 
ing   drupelets    but   scim 
when  ripe.    The  drupcle 
ally  more  or  less  coheren 
ity,  the  collective  body  forming  the 
"fruit"  or  "berry"   of   horticultur- 
ists.     In  the    Raspberries,   the    co- 
herent drupelets  separate  from  the 
torus  at  maturity,  causing  the  berry 
to  be  hollow  or  concave  on  the  under 
side.      In  the  Blackberries,  the  co- 
hc-niit  (IniiH'lits  also  adhere  to  the 
turns,  wliirli   V,.], urates  at  maturity  and  form 

U.lutiv.ly  fiw  of  the  Rubi  have  horticultural 
merit,  although  some  of  them  are  of  great  im- 
portance. As  pomological  subjects  they  are  more 
important  in  North  America  than  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  Here  we  grow  not  only  Raspberries,  which 
are  popular  elsewhere,  but  al.so  great  quantities  of 
improved  Blackberries,  a  fruit  that  is  little  known 
as  a  cultivated  product  in  other  countries.  These 
Blackberries  are  the  product  of  our  native  species, 
R.  nigrobncciis  being  the  chief.  Closely  allied  to 
them  are  the  Dewberries  or  trailing  Blackberries, 
which  also  have  been  developed  fi-om  imligenous 
species,  chiefly  from  B.  j'illosiis  and  S.  iiivisns. 
Although'the  European  Raspberry,  S.  Ichvns,  is 
grown  in  North  America,  it  is  mostly  unreliable, 
and  the  leading  commercial  sorts  are  produced 
from  the  native  li.  occidenfalis  and  B.  sfrigostis 
and  from  hybrids  of  the  two.  Various  Japanese 
species,  recently  introduced,  also  produce  fruits 
of  value. 

A  number  of  the  species  are  useful  as  orna- 
mental subjects,  particularly  the  Rocky  Mountain 
B.  deliclosus,  the  old-fashioned  Brier  Rose  {B. 
roscefollus),  AVineberry  [B.  phcpuicola.'iiu.s),  and 
B.  cratwgifoliiis.  For  its  graceful,  tinely  cut  foli- 
age, and  sometimes  for  its  fruit,  B.  laciifitrtus  is 
occasionally  grown.  Some  of  the  unimproved 
native  species  are  offered  by  dealers  in  native 
plants  as  worthy  subjects  for  wild  borders  and 
rock  gardens.  The  beauty  of  most  shrubby  Rubi  di 
pends  largely  on  the  removal  of  the  canes  after  they 
have  bloomed  once.    After  lln-vrrriu-,  ttv  rrnie  become; 

weak  or  may  die  outright.    Ii     ' '  '   '■    'niMved  to  thi 

ground.    In  the  meantim 

the  root,  and  these  will  bl :  4  .M'ar.    That 

is,  the  stems  of  Rubi  are  usii.ill^  }\:"y>  or  h  ss  perfectly 
biennial;  the  first  year  tliey  make  tlicir  growth  in 
stature;  the  second  year  they  throw  out  side  branches 
on  which  the  flowers  are  borne;  after  fruiting,  the  en- 
tire cane  becomes  weak  or  dies  (Pig.  2191).  Removing 
these  canes  not  only  contributes  to  conserve  the  vigor 
of  the  plant,  but  it  also  adds  to  its  appearance  of  tidi- 
ness. These  remarks  apply  with  particular  force  to  the 
cultivation  of  Raspberries,  Blackberries  and  Dewberries. 
For  other  accounts  of  Rubi,  see  Blackberry,  Dewberry, 
Locianberry,  Baspberry. 

Focke  (Engler  &  Prantl,  "Die  Natilrlichen  Pflanzen- 
familien")  divides  the  genus  Rubus   into  11    sections, 
seven  of  which  are  concerned  with  the  species  to  be 
described  in  this  work.    These  seven  are  as  follows: 
A.    Herbaceous  species:   flowering  sJtoots  arising  from 

the  crown  of  the  plant. 
Section  In.    Dalibarda.    Stamens  about  5 :  fr.  scarcely 

juicy:     fls.  perfect,   on   creeping   leafy    stems:    Ivs. 

simple,  not  lobed.    The  present  writer  prefers  ' 

sider  Dalibarda  as  a  distinct 

on  p.  453  of  this  work. 


Section  1.      Chamaemorus.      Stamen 

juicy;    fls.  dioecious,   tjorne  singly  on  upright  leafy 

stalks:   Ivs.  simple   '"'-"''     ti.- ni„„  •  • 

apple  Berry,  of  an 

prized  for  its  fruits,  belongs  here. 
Section   2.      Cylaotia.      Pis.   perfect   or    polygamous, 

singly  or  several  together  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots: 

Ivs.  ternate  or  pedifoi-ra  (5-parted ),  or  sometimes  only 

AA.  Shrubby  species:  flow- 
ering shoots  arising 
from  woody  canes  of  S 
ormore  years*  growth, 
B.  Plant  spineless. 

Section  3.  Anoplobatus 
(batus    is    Greek    for 


bed 


s   usually    with 
ly    bark  ;      large, 

id  broad  torus. 
BB.    Plant  spine-bearing  (exceptions  in  some 
Blackberries). 

Section  4.  Batothamnus.  Upright  shrubs,  with 
sinijtle  or  Ternate  Ivs.,  small  leaflets  and  droop- 
ing fls.  in  mostly  short  clusters. 

.Skc'Tiiin  :">.  Idaeobatus.  Raspberries,  with  the  co- 
herent drupuU-ls  separating  from  the  torus. 

Section  G.  Eubatus.  Blackberries  and  Dewberries, 
with  the  drupelets  adhering  to  the  torus  when 


sativiis,  22. 
Savatieri,  10. 
sempervirens,  30. 


12. 
sorbifolius,  12. 
spectabilis,  11, 19. 
strigosus,  16. 
suberectus,  25,  29. 
trifidxis,  4. 
triflonis,  2. 
trivialis,  34. 

viUosu-s!  22.  S2. 
vitifolius.  35. 
xanthocarpus,  3. 

Section  1.     Chailsmokus. 

Linn.  Cloudberkt.  Bake- 
pple-Berrt.  Yellow  Beery.  Fig.  2192  (after 
Card).  Creeping:  branches  her- 
baceous, covering  the  ground, 
pubescent  or  almost  glabrous; 
Ivs.  round  -  cordate  or  reniform, 
shallowly  3-  to  5 -lobed,  finely 
dentate :  fls.  large  and  white,  on 
solitary  terminal  peduncles:  fr. 
large,  globular,  red  or  yellowish, 
posed  of  few  soft  drupelets,  edible.    Entirely  across 


2192.  Cloudberry— 
Rubus  ChaitiEemorus. 

Natur.%1  size. 


and  it  is  so  treated 


the  continent  i 

far  south,  in  tin'  l.;i-i,  ;<-  lii-  Ihl'Ii  IniMl  -I   M.i 
H.;  also  in  F.n     ■    i    ,    i         li  .   •  i.  ..ii  .  ■ 
tant  of  peat  1 1 1  i      :,  ■  i  ,      ■    i , 

much  prized  Imi-  n  -  i  m  ;i .  \'.  ii  i.-ii  i-  ^m  Iht.  li  i  r. 

as   a  rock  garden  plant.  B.  aixticus,  Linu., 
species  with  trifoliolate  Ivs.,  occurs  in  nearly  the  same 
range,  and  produces  small  edible  berries.    This  species 
belongs  to  Section  2. 

Section  2.    Ctlactis. 

2.  trifWrus,   Rich.    {B..  Americdnus,    Britt.).    Stems 

slender  and  trailing,  1-2  ft.  long,  herbaceous,  without 


eachings 

iieundN. 

"t'l.'.    I'tis 

ilii-r  south 
,  pink-fld. 
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2193     Rubus 


Rocky  Mountain 


prickles,  glabrous  or  nearly  so:  Ivs.  thin  and  soft,  light 
green,  with  3  or  5  ovate  or  rhombic-ovate,  coarsely  ser- 
rate Ifts. :  tts.  1-3  on  each  peduncle,  small  and  white, 
the  calyx  reflesed:  fr.  small,  reddish.  Cold  swamps, 
N.  J.  west  and  north.— Offered  as  a  rock  garden  plant 
for  moist  places. 

3.  xanthocd,Tpus,  Bur.  &  Pranchet  {B.  Potanini, 
Kegel ) .  Trailing,  the  stems  dying  back  every  year,  the 
stems  pilose  and  weak-spiny;  Ivs.  pinnately  3-foliolate, 
the  leaflets  ovate,  acute  or  obtuse,  strongly  and  un- 
equally dentate,  the  terminal  one  twice  larger  than  the 
others :  fls.  solitary  or  twin  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  Ivs. , 
the  peduncle  and  calyx  weak-prickly,  the  petals  white: 
fr.  large,  ovate,  bright  yellow,  fragrant  and  palatable, 
the  calyx  persistent.  China;  discovered  in  188.5  in  the 
Province  of  Kansu,  40°  north  latitude,  and  later  found 
in  provinces  Sze-Chuen  and  Yun-nan.— Int.  into  the 
U.  S.  in  1898  by  the  Dept.  of  Agric.  through  Professor 
N.  E.  Hansen,  to  be  tried  for  its  edible  raspberry-like 
fruit.  At  Brookings,  S.  Dakota,  the  plants  suffered  from 
the  phenomenal  winter  of  1898-9,  but  mulched  plants 
have  subsequently  endured  the  winters  well. 

Section  3.    Anoplobatus. 
A.    Lvs.  mostly  7-lobed. 

4.  trifidus,  Thunb.  Fire  Raspberry.  Strong-grow- 
ing and  erect,  7-10  ft.  tall:  Ivs.  large,  palmately  ribbed, 
3-5-  or  even  7-eIeft,  serrate:  fls.  subsolitary,  the  pe- 
duncles villous:  berry  of  medium  size,  scarlet,  with 
pointed  drupelets.  Japan.  — Sparingly  introduced,  and 
prized  for  its  bright  autumn  foliage  (whence  the  name 
"Fire  Raspberry"). 

aa.    Lvs.  5-  or  less-lobed. 
B.    Peduncles  mostly  1-fld. 

5.  delicidsus,  James.  Rocky  Mountain  Flowering 
Raspberry.  Fig.  2193.  Compact,  bushy  grower,  reach- 
ing 5  ft.:  Ivs.  large,  orbicular  or  reniform,  shallowly 
3-5-lobed,  unequally  serrate,  somewhat  glandular:  fls. 
borne  in  great  profusion,  pure  white,  1-2  in.  across,  in 
early  summer  and  continuing  for  a  long  season:  berry 
hemispherical,  purplish  or  wine-color,  with  large,  soft 
drupelets  like  those  of  a  red  Raspberry,  edible  but  not 
esteemed  for  eating.     Rocky  Mountains,  reaching  8,000 


G.C.  II.  15:537.    R.H.  1882. 
8:2.53;  29,p.336:  34,  p.  231;  45, 
:1451.    Gng.  3:32.5.   G.M.  41:508. 
itive  flowering  Raspberries,  and 
.     Hardy  in  Mass.     The  fls.  re- 


ft, elevation. 
35G.  F. 8.23:2404.  Gn.  1 
p.  74;  46,  p.  293.  Gt.  47 
-One  of  the  finest  of  n: 
deserving  to  be  known 
semble  single  roses. 

bb.  Peduncles  several-  to  many-fid. 
6.  odor4tus,  Linn.  Flowering  Raspberry.  Mul- 
berry (erroneously).  Fig.  2194.  Strong-growing  plant, 
with  the  shreddy  canes  reaching  3-6  ft. :  lvs.  very  large, 
pubescent  beneath,  3-5-lobed,  the  lobes  pointed,  mar- 
gins serrate:  fls.  1-2  in.  across,  rose-purple,  several  to 
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many  in  the  cluster,  the  sepals  with  a  long  point,  the 
peduncles  and  pedicels  glandular-pubescent:  berry  flat- 
tish  and  broad  (%  in.  across),  rather  dry,  light  red, 
edible  but  not  valued.  Nova  Scotia  to  Mich,  and  Georgia 
(Fla.  ?).  Gn.  34,  p.  230.  B.M.  323.  J.H  111.31:133.- 
Prefers  rich  shady  woods  and  banks.  It  makes  a  bold 
subject  in  a  foliage  mass,  and  its  fls.  are  nearly  as  large 
as  single  roses,  although  the  color  is  less  bright.  It 
spreads  rapidly  from  the  root  and  overtops  weaker  plants. 

7.  parvlfldruB,  Nutt.  {E.  yufkilmis,  Moi^.).  Differs 
from  the  last  in  having  white  fls.  in  few-fld.  clusters 
and  less  glandular  peduncles.  N.  Mich,  to  the  Pacific 
coast  and  southward  in  the  Rockies :  the  western  rep- 
resentative of  S.  odoratus.  B.M.  3453.  B.R.  16:1368. 
Gn.  45,  p.  75. 

Section  4.   Batothamnus. 
a.   Ifvs.  simple,  but  more  or  less  lohed. 

8.  micTOpll^llns,  Linn.  f.  (J?,  pahnatus,  Thunb.). 
Spreading,  often  slender-stemmed  plant  growing  4  or  5 
ft.  tall,  with  many  short,  but  stout  nearly  straight 
spines:  lvs.  rather  small,  2-3  in.  long  as  a  rule,  narrow- 
"vate-acuminate  or  sometimes  nearly  triangular-ovate- 
acurainate,  rather  deeply  3-5-lobed  aiid  the  middle  lobe 
long  and  acuminate,  the  margins  very  shai-p-serrate: 
fls.  white,  nearly  or  quite  Y^  in.  across,  with  broadly 
ovate  petals:  fr.  small  (red  ?),  of  little  value.  Japan.— 
Sparingly  introduced  as  an  ornamental  plant,  but  little 
known  here.  The  "Mayberry,"  introd.  by  Luther  Bur- 
bank,  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  this  species  and 
the  Cuthbert  Raspberry  (S.  strigosus).  The  Mayberry 
is  described  as  producing  a  large  yellow  edible  berry, 
ripening  in  advance  of  the  Strawberry. 

9.  crataegif alius,  Bunge.  Fig.  2195  (after  Card).  Strong, 
erect  or  diffuse  much  -  spreading  plant  (3-5  ft.),  with 
terete  reddish  glabrous  canes  that  bear  few  and  small 
straight  spines :  lvs.  oblong-ovate  to  cordate-ovate,  acu- 
minate, 3-5-lobed,  and  the  margin  coarsely  serrate  and 
notched:  fls.  white,  in  small  clusters  terminating  slen- 
der leafy  shoots,  about  K  in.  across:  fr.  small,  orange- 
red,  of  no  value.  Japan.— An  excellent  plant  for  hold- 
ing banks  and  for  covering  waste  places,  and  giving 
fine  deep  reds  in  the  fall.  Perfectly  hardy  in  central 
New  York.  Burbank's  "Primus"  is  hybrid  of  this  and 
i?.  vitifolius,  the  latter  furnishing  the  seed. 

10.  Savatifiri  (R.  morifdliiis.  Sieb.,  Franch.  &  Savat. 
Enum.  PI.  Jap.  (1875),  not  Muell.  1858).  Differs  from 
M.  crat<pglfoJins  by  its  more  numerous  and  stronger 
prickles,  the  leaves  villous  beneath  and  deeply  cordate 
at  base,  shorter  petioles  and  shorter  and  thicker  pedi- 
cels. .Southern  Japan.  — Offered  by  dealers  in  Japanese 
plants,  who  speak  of  its  pretty  fruit  ripening  in  July. 


-^^fe^l^^-. 


2194    Rubus  odoratus     (Flower  " 


aa.    Lvs.  S-Miolute. 
11.  spectibilis,  Pursh.     Salmonberry.     Fig.  60,  Vol. 
I.     Strong  -  growing,  reaching   5-15    ft.,    glabrous,   the 
spines  few  or  often  none,  weak:  lvs.  of  3  ovate-acumi- 
nate Ifts.,  which  are  doubly  serrate  toothed  and  some- 
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times  indistinctly  lobed,  long-stalked,  thin,  glabrous  or 
becoming  so  beneath:  lis.  solitary  or  in  2's,  large,  red 
or  purple:  fr.  large,  somewhat  conical,  salmon-color  or 
wine-red,  edible,  the  drupelets  bearing  the  persistent 
styles.  Calif .  to' Alaska.  B.R.  17:1424.  L.B.C.  17:1602. 
F.S.  21:2260.  Mn.  4,  p.  oT.-Sometimes  cult,  for  its 
showy  flowers  and  fruits.  Canes  perennial.  Var. 
M6nziesii,  Wats.,  has  toraentose  leaves. 

Section  5.    Id^obatus,  or  Raspberries. 

A.    Lvs.  long-pinnate,  with  2  or  more  pairs  of  narrow 

leaflets. 

12.  rossefdlius,  Smith  (i?.  floribunda  and  S.  Sinensis, 
Hort.  JR.roswfldrtis,  Koxbg. ).  .Stkawberry-Raspberry, 
Figs.  2196,  2197.  Erect  and  tall-growing,  evergreen  in 
warm  countries,  glabrous  or  somewhat  pubescent-hir- 
sute :  lvs.  odd-pinnate,  the  lateral  leaflets  2-7  pairs,  all 
the  Ifts.  ovate-lanceolate  or  lance-oblong,  acuminate, 
strongly  many-veined  and  very  sharp-serrate,  more  or 
less  silky-hairy  beneath:  fls.  solitary  or  in  few-fld. 
clusters,  white,  lK-2  in.  across,  showy:  fr.  erect, 
bright  red,  long  thimble-shaped,  usually  about  1-1%  in. 
high,  very  showy,  edible  but  insipid.  Var.  BOrbifblius 
{B.  sorbifdlius,  M&xim.)  is  a  very  hairy  and  hispid  form. 
Var.  coroniiius,  Sims  {R.  grandifldrus,  Hort.),  is  a 
double  form,  sometimes  cult,  as  the  "Brier  Rose  "and 
"Bridal  Rose"  (B.M.  1733.  G.C.  II.  11:77). -Widely 
distributed  in  tropical  countries,  but  native  to  the  Him- 
alayan region  and  eastward  to  China  and  Japan.  B.M. 
6970.  F.S.  17:1714.  A.G.  20:82,87.  A  beautiful  plant 
and  worthy  of  general  culture.  In  the  North  it  usually 
kills  to  the  ground  each  winter,  but  it  throws  up  shoots 
2-4  ft.,  and  these  bloom  from  summer  until  frost,  usu- 
ally ripening  fruit  at  the  same  time.  The  fruit  has 
some  value  for  eating,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  will 
never  be  greatly  developed  in  this  direction.  The  dou- 
ble-flowered form  is  often  grown'under  glass  and  in 
pots. 

AA.   Irvs.  pedatehj  S-5-foliolate. 
B.    Plant  profusely  red-hairy. 

13.  phoenlcoiasius,  Maxim.  Wineberry.  Fig.  2198. 
Canes  long  and  recurving,  furnished  with  straight^ 
weak  prickles  and  densely  clothed  with  red-brown  glan-' 
dular   hairs,   propagating   liv   "tiiis":    Ifts.    usually   3, 

times  indistinctly  lobed  at  t.ip.  wli  it.  rLiiiintose  beneath: 
fls.  in  dense,  small  shagu:y-lKiiri-(l  clu^trrs  which  spring 
from  the  uppermost  axils  aiul  turm  a  large,  loose,  leafy 
panicle  ;  petals  shorter  than  the  long,  bristly  calyx- 
lobes,  the  latter  enlarging  after  flowering  and  inclosing 
the  growing  fruits  in  a  bur  but  spreading  apart  as  the 
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fruit  matures :  fr.  usually  small  an<l  soft,  cherry -red, 
acid  or  usually  insipid,  japan  and  China.  B.M.  6479. 
G.C.  II.  26:365;  111.11:269;  28:137.  J.H.  III.  29:210. 
A.G.  12:205;  15:435.  Gng.  3:263.-Interesting  as  an 
ornamental  plant,  and  also  recommended  for  its  fruit. 


2:95.   Rubus  crataeeifolil 


In  the  North  it  often  kills  to  the  ground,  but  the  strong 
young  recurving  canes  and  white-bottomed  foliage  make 
it  a  handsome  plant. 

14.  elUpticus,  Smith  (if.  flAvus,  Ham.).  Fig.  2199. 
Tall  and  erect  or  nearly  so  (6-10  ft.),  the  canes  stout 
and  densely  beset  with  straight  red-brown  hairs  and 
bearing  a  few  stout,  short,  nearly  straight  prickles :  Ifts. 
3,  the  terminal  one  much  the  largest,  ovate  to  orbicular- 
ovate,  not  lobed,  evenly  doubly  serrate,  thickish,  soft 
pubescent  and  strongly  veined  and  prickly  on  the  mid- 
rib beneath-  fls.  white,  K  in.  or  less  across,  in  small, 
many-fld.  clusters :  berry  the  size  of  a  common  Rasp- 
berry, yellow,  of  good  quality.  Himalayas.— Grown  in 
southern  Fla.,  where  it  is  said  to  be  the  only  Raspberry 
that  perfects  its  fruit. 

bb.    Plant  not  red-hairy  all  over. 
c.   Red  Raspberries. 

15.  Idaeus,  Linn.  ErROPEAX  Raspberry.  An  erect, 
mostly  stiff  grower,  propagating  by  suckers,  the  canes 
light -colored  and  bearing  nearly  straight  slender 
prickles:  Ifts.  ovate,  white  beneath,  irregularly  toothed 
and  notched,  usually  somewhat  plicate  or  wrinkled: 
flower-clusters  mostly  long  and  interrupted,  most  of  the 
peduncles  dividing  into  two  or  three  pedicels,  the  pedi- 
cels, as  also  the  flowering  shoots,  petioles  and  midribs, 
finely  pubescent,  but  not  glandular,  and  sparsely  fur- 
nished with  firm  recurved  prickles:  fls.  small,  white; 
calyx  pubescent:  fruit  oblong  or  conical,  dark  red,  yel- 
low or  whitish,  produced  more  or  less  continuously 
throughout  the  season.  Europe  and  Asia.— Named  for 
Mt.  Ida,  in  Greece.  Early  introduced  into  this  country, 
but  now  nearly  driven  from  cultivation  by  the  hardier 
native  species.  The  Antwerps,  Fontenay,  and  Fastolf 
belong  here.  Rubus  Idwus  itself  is  not  known  to  be 
native  to  N.  Amer.,  but  a  most  interesting  form  of  it 
(var.  <THo»(«/»s,  Arrh.)  has  been  discovered  recently  in 
Vermont.     See  Femald,  Rhodora,  2,  p.  195,  with  figure. 
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sionally  amber-white,  dry  and  sweet.  Plentiful  in  fields 
and  clearings  in  the  northern-eastern  states  to  Oregon 
and  Brit.  Columbia  and  southward  to  Ga.  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  to  Mo.  — In  cultivation,  known  in  many  forms, 
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here.     Prominent   varieties   are  Sh.iffei,    Philadelphia 

(now  nearly  out  of  cultivation),  Gladstone,  and  prob- 
ably Caroline. 

cc.   Black  Maspberries  (yelloiv -fruited  forms  are 
known). 

18.  occidentilis,  Linn.  Common  Blackcap.  Figs. 
2201,  2202.  Strong,  erect  bush,  the  canes  finally  re- 
curving and  rooting  at  the  tips,  furnished  with  straight 
spines,  glaucous,  not  bristly;  Ifts.  broadly  ovate,  dull 
green  above  and  white  beneath,  finely  and  sharply  ser- 
rate, and  notched,  the  petioles  usually  bearing  short 
prickles:  fls.  in  small,  dense,  prickly  clusters  with 
sometimes  a  few  scattering  pedicels,  the  petals  sliorter 
than  the  long-pointed  whitish  woolly  sepals :  f  r.  lather 
small,  hemispherical,  firm  or  even  hard,  black  or  occa- 
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ometimes  known  as  Strawberry-raspberry. 


2198.  Rubus  pheenicolasius  (XJ4).    No.  13. 


Var.  leucod^rmis,  Card  (if.  Uticodirmis  Dougl.). 
Lfts.  more  coarsely  dentate-serrate,  sometimes  nearly 
incise-serrate,  the  prickles  strong  and  more  hooked :  fr. 
reddish  black  or  black.   Rocky  Sits,  and  W. 

Section  e..  ErBAxrs,  or  liJnrlcherries  and  Dewberries. 
Tlif-  iH.tai.y  ,.f  the  Amori.-Mi.  Blackberries  and  Dew- 
berries is  int'TiriiiKihly  '■riiiriisjiii^'.  If  the  kind  of  spe- 
cics-iiiakiii;;  that  has  h.cii  a|.|'lie(l  to  the  European 
Rubi  were  appluil  to  the  Amurican,  the  number  of 
species  would  straightway  be  quadrupled  or  trebled 
at  the  least.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  forms 
that  are  distinct  enough  to  be  described  as  species. 
The  difficulty  lies  in  the  endless  series  of  intermedi- 
ate forms,  that  confound  all  efforts  at  limitation  and 
make  printed  descriptions  of  no  avail.  This  difficulty 
is  greatly  increased  from  the  fact  that  the  foliage 
often  differs  widely  between  the  verdurous  and  flower- 
ing shoots  of  the  same  plant.  There  seems  to  be  little 
utility  in  separating  forms  that  cannot  be  distin- 
guished in  at  least  a  fair  proportion  of  the  specimens 
that  come  to  one's  hand,  however  well  marked  they 
may  be  in  their  extremes.  It  is  to  be  expected,  how- 
ever, that  long-sustained  studies  in  the  field,  as  well 
as  in  the  herbarium,  will  discover  means  of  separat- 
ing some  of  the  forms  that  are  now  confused,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  there  are  any  species  in  this  section  of 
Rubus,  as  the  term  species  is  commonly  understood. 
The  best  one  can  do  is  to  throw  them  into  groups. 
For  a  history  of  nomenclatorial  difficulties  in  Ameri- 
can Rubi,  see  "Evolution  of  Our  Native  Fruits." 

A.   Blackberries  :  Plant  usually  erect  or  essentially  so 

{strong  canes  often  recurving). 
Group  1.    Exotic  Blackberries,  with  mostly  perennial 

canes   and  flowers  usually  borne  on  the  ends  of  the 

main  shoots. 

19.  truticdaus,  Linn.  European  Bramble.  Strong- 
growing,  mostly  pubescent  or  hairy  on  the  young  parts, 
usually  with  strong  recurved  prickles,  the  canes  often 
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many  feet  long  and  recurving  or  half  climbing  but 
sometimes  erect :  Ifts.  3-5,  ovate  or  rhomb  -  ovate, 
coarsely  toothed,  thickish,  pubescent  to  white -downy 
beneath;  petioles  and  usually  the  midribs  beneath  bear- 
ing prickles:  fis.  in  terminal  panicles,  white  or  pink, 
showy,  the  buds  white-pubescent:  fr.  black  or  dull  red, 


the  calyx  reflexed,  edible  but  little  prized  Europe, 
where  it  is  common  m  fields  and  hedges  As  a  cult 
plant,  known  chiefly  in  the  double-fld.  form  (as  2i.  pom 
pdnius).  Gn.  34,  p.  234.  Sometimes  known  as  J?.  sp«c- 
tabilis  in  gardens. 

20.  laciniitUS,  Willd.  (i?.  friitiedsns,  var.  laeiniAtus, 
Hort.).  CuT-LEA%-ED  or  Evergreen  Blackberry.  Fig. 
2203.  A  tall,  straggling  bush  with  permanent  or  peren- 
nial canes  in  mild  climates,  and  leaves  more  or  less 
evergreen,  the  stems  provided  with  recurved  prickles : 
Ifts.  3,  broadly  ovate  in  general  outline,  cut  into  several 
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apparently  only  a  cut-leaved  form  of  the  common  Euro- 
pean Mubus  fniticosus.  It  is  now  widely  scattered, 
and  seems  to  thrive  particularly  well  in  Hawaii  and  other 
Pacific  islands  and  on  the  Pacific  slope.  By  some  it 
is  supposed  to  be  native  to  the  South  Sea  Islands  (see 
Bull,  tii,  Utah  Exp.  Sta.).  It  is  probable  that  the  plant 
has  been  introduced  into  the  West  from  those  sources, 
but  such  fact  does  not  prove  its  original  nativity.  It 
has  aroused  considerable  attention  in  Oregon  and  other 
parts  of  the  West,  and  is  often  known  as  the  Oregon 
Everbearing  Blackberry.  In  mild  climates  the  lower 
parts  of  the  canes  often  live  from  year  to  year  until 
they  become  as  thick  as  one's  wrist;  and  in  such  cli- 
mates the  leaves  persist  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter.  The  plant  has  long  been  grown  for  ornament  in 
the  eastern  states,  but  it  has  not  attracted  attention  as 
a  fruit-plant  in  this  region.    The  fruits  are  of  fair  size 


and  quality,  and  ripen  from 
to  October.    The  plant  is  a  g 
ornamental  subject,  although 
is   likely  to   cause   trouble   by 
sprouting  at  the  root. 


21.  Canad6nsis,Linn.  (-B.il/j77 
spa  nqli 
Blac: 
bust 

ft.   high),   the 
nearly  or  quite  spine^ 
less  :     Ifts, 
ovate  to  ovate-lance- 
olate, 

and 
nearly  evenly  ser- 
;  stipules  usually    / 


2200.  Rubus  neelectus. 
The  Caroline  Raspberry, 


so;  fls.  in  terminal  panicles,  white  or  blush,  the  calyx 
and  pedicels  pubescent  or  even  tomentose:  fr.  usually 
thimble-shaped,  late,  black,  often  excellent.  Gn.  21,  p. 
57;  45,  p.  78. -This  Blackberry  is  probably  native  to 
Europe,  where  it  has  been  long  known  in  gardens.    It  is 
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prominent,    narrow  : 
fls.    large,   white,  in 

likT'neLTy  glabrou^       «"»•  •'""-  -oidentaWs  (X  V,). 
clusters,   on    slender    '^'"'  original  of  the  cultivated  Black 
spreading    pedicels:  Kaspbernes.    No.  18. 

fr.  black,  almost  globular  to  short-oblong,  usually  juicy 
and  good.  Eastern  Canada,  through  the  high  lands  of 
New  England,  New  York  and  Michigan  to  mountains 
of  North  Carolina.— Not  in  cultivation,  except  in  botanic 
gardens  and  amateurs'  collections. 
Groiip  S.  Glandular  Blackberries,  with  stout,  thorny 
biennial  canes  and  prominently  glandular-pubescent 
iv  florescence. 

22.  nigrobiccus,  Bailey  (B.  t'i7/dsus.  Authors, 
not  Ait. ).  Common  High-bcsh  Blackberry  of 
the  North.  Figs.  2204-6.  Canes  tall,  recurving 
at  the  ends,  furrowed,  the  young  parts  promi- 
nently glandular-pubescent,  the  spines  usually 
large  and  more  or  less  hooked:  Ifts.  3-5,  ovate- 
acuminate  or  sometimes  lance -ovate,  long- 
stalked  (at  least  in  the  largest  Ivs.),  the  ter- 
nainal  one  often  heart-shaped  at  base,  the  mar- 
gins nearly  regularly  strong-serrate,  the  under 
surface  glandular-pubescent:  fls.  white,  showy, 
the  petals  narrow,  borne  in  a  long,  open  ra- 
ceme -  like  cluster  of  which  the 
terminal  flower  is  usually  the  old- 
est, each  pedicel  standing  at 
nearly  right  angles  to  the  rachis : 
fr.  black,  oblong  (varying  to 
nearly  globular) ,  usually  not  very 
juicy,  sweet  and  aromatic.  Every- 
where in  old  fields  and  clearings 
in  the  northeastern  states,  at 
common  elevations,  extending 
south  to  North  Carolina  and  west 
to  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Missouri.— 
Known  in  cultivatidn  in  the  "Long-cluster  Blackber- 
ries "  as  Taylor  and  Ancient  Briton.  Var.  alblnus,  Bailey, 
the  "White  Blackberry,"  is  a  state  in  which  the  fruits 
are  amber-colored  and  the  bark  yellowish  green;  occa- 
sionally as  far  west  as  Michigan,  and  probably  farther. 
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Var.  aatlvus,  Bailey  {R.  satlims,  Brainerd).  Fig. 
2207;  also  Fig.  237,  Vol.  I.  Generally  lower  and  the 
canes  more  erect:  Ifts.  broader  (or  at  least  shorter)  and 
less  prominently  pointed :  fl. -clusters  shorter  (usually 
from  the  elongation  of  the  lower  pedicels  or  the  upper 
ones  remaining  short) :  fr.  rounder,  and  the  drupelets 
usually  relatively  larger  and  juicier.    Dry,  open  fields. 


2203.    Rubus  laciniatus  (X 

—Distinct  in  its  extreme  forms,  but  running  into  the 
species  by  all  manner  of  intermediate  gradations.  From 
this  plant  the  common  "Short-cluster  Blackberries"  of 
the  garden  appear  to  be  derived,  as  Snyder,  Kittatinny, 
Erie,  etc. 

23.  Allegheni6nsl3,  Porter  (if.  villdstis,  var.  mon- 
iclnus  and  B.  'montdnus,  Porter,  not  Wirtg.).  Very  like 
S.  nigrobaccus,  and  perhaps  only  a  mountain  state  of 
a  cosmopolitan  type :  plant  smaller,  usually  less  prickly : 
branches  and  leaf -stalks  usually  reddish,  and  all  young 
growths  very  glandular-pubescent:  Ivs.  mostly  smaller, 
very  long-pointed,  closer-toothed;  fl.-clusters  usually 
smaller:  fr.  small,  long  and  narrow,  tapering  towards 
the  top,  the  drupelets  many  and  small,  not  very  juicy 
but  of  good  flavor.  In  mountains  and  highlands,  Ontario 
to  Virginia.— Common  on  the  higher  elevations,  afford 
ing  much  edible  fruit.  In  its  typical  form,  as  seen  in 
the  wild,  it  is  very  distinct  from  S.  nigrobaccus,  pai 
ticularly  in  its  fruit. 

24.  heterophyllus,  Willd.    Fig.  238,  Vol   I     B  nigio- 
baccusxB.  villosus,  in  many  forms  both  wild  and  culti 
vated.    In  cultivation  this  hybrid  class  is  represented 
by  the  "Loose-cluster  Blackberries,"  as  Wilson,  Wilson 
Jr.,  and  Rathbun.    The   plants  are  usually  half  erect, 
thorny,  mostly  more  or  less  glandular  pubescent  on  the 
young  growths:  Ifts.  broad  and 
jagged:    fl.-clusters   small  and 
usually  forking,  with  long  pedi- 
cels:   fr.  rather   loose-grained, 
with  large  drupelets.    The  plant 
is  not  infrequent  in  regions  in 
which  both  B.  nigrobaccus  and 
B.  villosus  grow.    It  is  usually 
easily  distinguished  by  the  half- 
erect    habit   and   irregularly 
toothed  and  jagged  Ifts.  which 
are   not    long  -  acuminate 
some  cases,  the  bushes  natur- 
ally stand  3-4  ft.  high. 
Group  4.  Leafy-cluster  Black- 
berries, with  little  or  no  glan- 
dular pubescence   and   short 
flower  ■  clusters    that     have 
more  or  less  small  Ivs.  inter- 
mixed. 

25.  argiitus,  Link  {B.  frondd- 
sus,  Bigel.  B.  villdsus,  var. 
fronddsus,  Torr.  B.snber^ctus. 
Hook.).  Fig.  2208.  Very  like 
B.   nigrobaccus   in   habit,   but 
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usually  stiff er  in  growth,  the  young  parts  and  under  sur- 
faces of  Ivs.  only  rarely  glandular  though  usually  pubes- 
cent, the  canes  generally  very  thorny:  Ivs.  often  smaller 
and  stiffer,  the  Ifts.  short -pointed,  the  petioles  and 
midribs  conspicuously  thorny:  fl.-clusters  short  and 
leafy:  fr.  globular  or  short-oblong,  black,  usually  good. 
Mostly  in  open  places,  from  New  Brunswick  to  Lake 
Superior  and  south  to  the  Gulf.  — Our  most  cosmopolitan 
Blackberry,  and  presenting  innumerable  forms.  The 
plants  described  by  Link  and  Bigelow  had  rather  few 
and  straightish  spines,  but  some  forms  bear  very  strong 
hooked  spines,  and  between  these  two  forms  there  are 
all  gradations.  The  species  is  much  in  need  of  critical 
study.  In  cultivation  it  is  represented  in  Early  Harvest 
and  a  few  other  varieties. 

26.  fl6ridus,  Tratt.  (B.  argii,tus,vax.  fUridus,  Bailey). 
Canes  armed  with  hooked  prickles:  pedicels  and  ca- 
lyx pubescent,  sometimes  glandular  :  floral  Ivs.  small, 
mostly  wedge-obovate  and  obtuse:  fl. -cluster  small, 
with  short  (often  very  short)  slender  pedicels:  fi.-buds 
small  and  globular,  white  -  pubescent  (particularly  on 
the  edges  of  the  sepals):  fls.  large,  with  broad  mostly 
overlapping  petals.  Evol.  Native  Fruits,  Fig.  91.— 
What  the  writer  takes  to  be  this  species  seems  to  be 
common  in  southern  Mississippi,  and  perhaps  also  in 
Alabama.  How  distinct  it  may  be  is  only  to  be  de- 
termined by  careful  studies  in  the  field;  but  in  its 
typical  forms  it  is  readily  separated  from  B.  argutus. 
It  seems  to  be  less  erect  (often  climbing?)  than  B. 
argutus. 

27.  Rilndii  (B.  argiitus,  var.  Bdndii,  Bailey).  Fig. 
2209.  Low  and  wide-spreading  (usually  less  than  3  ft.), 
sometimes  becoming  procumbent,  with  few  or  almost  no 
prickles,  the  canes  often  almost  herbaceous:  Ivs.  very 
thin,  usually  becoming  nearly  or  quite  glabrous  beneath, 
the  teeth  coarse,  sharp  and  unequal,  the  Ifts.  on  the 
young  canes  acuminate  :  fl. -cluster  small  and  simple, 
commonly  with  a  large  simple  leaf  at  the  base,  the  pedi- 
cels long  and  slender  and  only  slightly  (if  at  all)  pubes- 
cent: fr.  small,  usually  rather  dry,  but  sometimes  juicy 
and  good.  Shady  places,  as  in  woods  and  thickets.  New 
Brunswick  to  Lake  Superior;  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
mountains  of  Carolina.— It  impresses  one  as  a  weak 
woods  form,  sometimes  seeming  nearest  if.  Canadensis 
but  oftenest  suggesting  B.  nigrobaccus ;  but  it  seems 
to  hold  its  characters  better  than  most  Blackberries. 


12.    Cultivated  form  of  Rubus  occidentalis.— The  Greee  Raspberry  (X  Ya) 
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Section  5.  Sand  Blackberries,  with 
and  very  thorny  growths,  small  fl.-c\ 
white-tomentose  beneath. 


28.  cuneiidlins,   Pursh  (ij.  aculitls- 

.limMS,  Keasoner).  Sand  Blackberry. 

Pig.  239,  Vol.  I.  Plant  stiff  and  thorny, 

usually    not    over    3-4    ft.    tall,    the 

prickles   many,    booked,    and 

very    strong,    the    young 

growths    whi 

Ifts  on  bearing  canes  mostly 
small  and  thick,  wedge-oblong 
to  wedge-obovate, 
obtuse  or  nearly 
so,  densely  white- 
tomentose  be- 
neath,   the    mar- 


larger,  often  ovate-pointed 
or  elliptic:  fl. -clusters  4-10- 
fld.,  short,  more  or  less  leafy 
I  thorny,  the  fl. -buds  glob- 
ular and  pubescent :  fr. 
medium  in  size,  firm,  often 
sweet  and  good.  Dry  fields, 
Connecticut  to  the  Gulf, 
and  the  common  Blackberry 
■  places.  — In  cultiva- 
tion this  seems  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  viciously 
thorny  Topsy  or  Tree  Black- 
berry, although  the  charac- 
teristic white  t  omentum 
largely  disappears  under 
domestication.  Were  it  not 
for  this  tomentum,  the  spe- 
would  be  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  B.  flori- 
dus. 

Section  6.    Swamp  Blackberries,  uith 
canes  and  reddish  fruits. 

29.  setdsus,  Bigel.  (B.  hispidus,  vai 
Peck).  Mostly  erect,  sometimes  ascendii 
slender  canes  clothed  with  many  weak  mostl-y  recuived 
prickles  and  sometimes  conspicuously  hispid  also,  the 
prickles  generally  extending  to  the  petioles  and  inflor- 
escence: Ifts.  oblanceolate  to  ovate,  pointed  or  aeumi 
nate,  very  strong-toothed:  fr  small,  with  few  drupelets, 
reddish  black.  Swamps,  Quebec  to  Pa  —Not  known  to 
be  in  the  trade,  but  inserted  here  because  it  is  confused 
with  a.  hispidus  and  other  species. 

AA.   Dewberries :  Plant  trailing  or  decumbent. 
Group  1.    Swamp  Dewberries,  ivith  weak  bristly  stems, 
obovate  shiiiiii.j  Iflx..  and  small  red  fruit. 

30.  hispidus,  Linn.  |  //.  nbni'dlis,  Michs.  R.  sempSr- 
virens,  Bii,'i'l.).  Kjl,'.  ■J_'1ii.  Stems  very  slender,  scarcely 
■woody  but  usually  persisting  over  winter,  creeping, 
bearing  many  weak  rellexed  small  bristles:  Ifts.  usually 
3,  thick,  shining  above,  wedge-obovate  or  oval-obovate, 
usually  obtuse,  doubly  serrate:  fls.  small,  white,  on  few- 
flowered  herbaceous  nearly  or  quite  leafless  peduncles 
arising  from  the  creeping  canes:   "  "        ■     -  - 


drupelets,  red  to  red-black,  sour.  Swamps  or  low  sandy- 
soils.  Nova  Scotia  to  Ga.  and  Kans.-Of  no  value  for 
the  fruit,  but  sometimes  offered  by  dealers  as  a  subject 
for  covering  the  ground  in  moist  places.  The  leaves 
usually  persist  through  the  winter,  and  in  sunny  places 
they  assume  a  fine  bronzy  hue. 

Group  2.  Soft-caned  Dewberries,  with  the  stems  thin 
and  little  ivoody  or  even  almost  herbaceous  and  the 
peduncles  1-S-fld. 

31.  finslenii,   Tratt.    (B.   villdsus,   var.   humifusus, 

Torr.  &  Gray.   B.   Bailey cLnus,   Britt.).     Plant  weak, 

with  slender  canes  lying  on  the  ground,  the  prickles 

small  and  relatively  few  or  even  none,  the  flowering 

canes   sometimes   almost  herbaceous   although   having 

survived  the  winter:  Ifts.  small  and  thin,  oval-pointed 

to  nearly  ovate,  irregularly  and  sharply  serrate,  nearly 

glabrous  (or  hairy  on  the  margins  and  the  veins) :  fls. 

of  good,  size,  white,  solitary  (sometimes  in  2's)  on  short, 

leafy  peduncles:  fr.  small  and  nearly  globular,  loose, 

black,  often  good.    Sandy  places.  New  York 

and  Mich,  to  Miss.  Evol.  Native  Fruits,  Figs. 

77  and  87.  — Has  been  confounded  with  R.vil- 

lo!,ui,  but,  as  Kubuses  go,  it  seems  to  be  well 

distinguished.    Probably  not  in  cultivation. 

Group    S.     The   common    Northern 
Dewberries,  with  strong,  prickly, 
often  half-ascending  canes  and  S- 
several-fld.  peduncles. 
32.  villdsus,  Ait.  (B.  Canadensis,. 
Authors,  not  Linn.).    Figs.  2211,2212. 
Canes  strong,  often  several  feet  long- 
and  usually  armed  with   strong  re- 
curved prickles,  not  stand- 
ing alone  when  full  grown 
_  ,__._^^  .'z  but  often  rising  2  feet  from 
2^    /   the     ground,     the     shoots 
mostly  glabrous  or  becom- 
ing so:  Ivs.  of  medium  size 
or  becoming  very  large  on 
strong    plants,    firm    and 
thick,  the  .3-7  leaflets  oval  or 


nigrobaccus  (X  %) 


ih    hi'.pid 


2-i  tt 


small  and  of  few 


ovate  pointed  or 
acuminate  and 
sharply  double- 
toothed  fls  white, 
few  to  several  on 
the  ends  of  short, 
leafy  shoots  of  the 
season  fr  usually 
globose  or  short  ob- 
long, shining  black, 
the  drupelets  usu 
ally  large  Fields 
and  roadsides.  On 
tario  (and  New 
foundland?)  to  Fla. 
and  Arizona.— The 
common  Dewberry 
of  the  North,  oc- 
curring in  many 
forms  in  old  fields, 
and  often  a  troublesome  pest.  There  are  varieties  cult, 
for  the  fruit.  This  is  the  plant  named  Biibus  villosus 
by  Alton  in  1789,  although  it  has  been  supposed  that  he 
had  the  High-bush  Blackberry  (B.  nigrobaccus) .  When 
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it  was  determined,  in  1898,  that  Alton  had  the  Dew 
berry,  rather  than  the  Blackberry,  when  he  made  the 
name  -ffi.  viUosns,  it  became  necessary  to  revise  our  no 
menclature.  It  was  supposed  until  that  time  also  thit 
LinnEBUs  meant  to  designate  the  Dewberry  by  his  S 
Canadensis,  but  he  really  had  the  Thornless  Blacli 
berry. 

Var.   MicliiganSnsis,   Card.    A  strong-growing  form 
with  mostly  fewer  prickles,  very  large,  irregulaih  den 
tate-cut  Ifts.  and  pubescent  fl. -clusters.    S    W    Mith     , 
and  probably  elsewhere.   Not  known  to  be  m  cult 

Var.  roribiccus,  Bailey.  Lucretia  Dewberky  Figi. 
697,  698,  Vol.  I.  Very  robust  form,  with  laige  wedge 
obovate,  deep-cut  Ifts.,  very  long  pedicels,  very  Urge 
fls.  (sometimes  2  in.  across)  and  leafy-tipped  caljx 
lobes:  fr.  large.  West  Virginia,  and  in  cultivation  as 
the  Lucretia  Dewberry,  which  is  the  most  popular  cur 
rent  variety. 

33.  invlsus,  Bailey  (B.  Canadensis,  var  imlsus 
Bailey).  Figs.  2213,  2214.  Canes  strong,  terete  some 
what  ascending,  not  very  prickly  (the  prickles  straight 
ish):  Ifts.  large  and  rather  thin,  light  green  those  on 
the  verdurous  shoots  coarsely  and  simply  toothed  and 
the  teeth  usually  abruptly  pointed:  fl.-cluster  forking 
with  2-6  long,  slender,  usually  hispid  pedicels  fls 
large,  with  leaf-like  sepals.    Not  uncommon  from  New 

York  to  Kansas  and  the  Gulf.  — In  cultivation  as  Bartel    2209    Rubus  Randii  (X  ' 
and  other   Dewberries.     When  once  understood,    this 

species  is  generally  easy  to  recognize.  The  best  single  and  flowering  shoots  of  the  same  plant  are  preserved  in 
diagnostic  character  is  the  large  simple  toothing  of  the  herbaria.  Canes  very  long,  usually  wholly  prostrate 
leaflets  on  the  sterile  shoots. 


Group  4.    The  Southern  Detvber- 
ries,  with  very  long,  prickly  and 
often  hispid  canes,  narrow  per- 
sistent  Ifts.,   and    mostly   l-fUJ. 
peduncles. 
34.  trivi4UB,Michx. 
S;onTHEEN    Dew- 
berry.   Fig.  2215.   A 
most    variable     and 
perplexing     species, 
the  difiiculties  being 
increased  by  the  fact 
that  the   same  plant 
may  bear  three  kinds 
of  leaves:    the  large, 
broad    Blackberry- 
like Ivs.  on  they 


10-15  ft.),  thickly  armed  with  prickles  and 
'.ometimes  bearing  reddish  bristles  ■ 
Ifts  usuiUy  3  narrow  ovate  to  ob 
long  short  pointed, rather  shallowly 
ind  sometimes  bluntly  toothed,  the 
petiole  and  midribs  usually  prickly 
fls    of  medium  size, 

more  or  less  prickly 
peduncles  fi  usu 
dly  oblong  some 
times  exctllfut  but 
oftener    di\     and 


^r 


shoots  ;    the    smaller 

Ivs.  on  the  canes  that  2208.  Rubus  argutus  — The  Early  Harvest  Blackberry, 

are  to  bear  fruit  and 

which  often  persist  over  winter  and  remain  at  flowering 
time;  the  small  Ivs.  that  appear  with  or  somewhat  be- 
fore the  flowers.    It  is  seldom  that' the  leaves  of  sterile 


2J07.  Cultivated  form  of  Kubus  nigrobacc 


the  southtin  stvtes 
It  lb  often  a  seuous 
pest  m  old  fields 
Some  of  the  forms  are 
very  distinct,  but  it  seems  to  be  impossible  to  discover 
characters  by  means  of  which  they  can  be  distinguished 
with  even  a  fair  degree  of  uniformity.  Some  of  these 
forms  have  fls.  2  in.  across.  Fig.  2215  is  a  drawing  of  one 
of  the  specimens  (there  are  two  similar  specimens  on 
the  sheet)  on  which  Michaux  founded  B.  tririaUs.  Bo- 
tanically,  this  species  is;  probably  the  most  perplex- 
ing of  American  Rubi.  Some  of  the  kinds  in  the  ex- 
treme South  are  remarkably  robust.  Forms  have  been 
found  with  canes  40-50  ft.  long  and  nearly  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

Group    5.     The    Western   Deu'berries,   with  pubescent 
Ivs.,  and  fls.  often  imperfect. 

35.  viti!61ius,  Cham.  &  Schlecht.  {B.  tirslnus, 
Cham.  &  Schlecht.  B.  macropifalus, BoMgl.).  Pacific 
Coast  Dewberry.  Widely  trailing,  with  slender,  more 
or  less  pubescent  canes  which  are  provided  with  long 
but  weak,  straight  or  slightly  recurved  prickles:  Ivs. 
various,  usually  thicker  and  more  woolly  upon  the 
St  Huinate  pi  ints  composed  of  three  ovate,  doubly  cre- 
nite  toothed  It  iflets,  or  sometimes  only  3-lobed,  the 
long  petnle  ind  usually  the  midribs  prickly:  fls.  per- 
fect stimin  ite  cr  pistillate  on  different  plants,  borne  on 
"111  its  6  12  m  high,  which  bear  1-  to  2-flowered  prickly 
oi  hispid  and  generally  pubescent  peduncles,  the  petals 
cf  the  stammate  forms  large  and  showy,  those  of  the 
pistillate  forms  usually  small,  the  calyx-lobes  either 
short  and  entire  or  somewhat  prolonged  and  indistinctly 
fr  of  fair  size,  blackish,  mostly  rouud-oblong, 
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>iweet  In  the  mountains  particuliilj  in  the  Coist 
Kauges  of  the  Picifio  slope  also  in  Idaho  — It  has. 
come  into  bome  prominence  as*  a  fruit  plant  within  the 
last  dozen  jeais  Named  varieties  are  Aughinbaugh, 
hkagit  Chief,  Belle  of  Washington  and  ^\  ashington 
Climbing  Blackberry  The  species  is  perplexmglj  ^  a 
riabli  uui  w  ell  marked  characters  seem  to  be  asso 
eiateil  w  itU  the  difterent  sexual  forms  The  Loganberry 
(whnli  see  11  OJT)  IS  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  this 
sptLiesnil/i  flrn':  B  M^^/iifs  is  recorded  as  hav 
ingbten    i  1         17  ''      '  '  '      I  n'b^,    1  iir 

bank     111     M  Mil  I  I     I  I    1  it 


the  one  that  Stanley  speaks  so  highly  of  as  growing  in  places 
on  the  Dirk  Continent  111  au  „r  «  ti  a  height  ot  b-10 
teet  111  till  I  lickcip  Rasp 

berru  i  !    rt  rusty  down 


nthc 


The 


being  verv  lar^^e  and  thu  kl\  \(i  I  wuli  mill  hort 
spines  The  raues  start  earl>  in  M  irch  grow  thick  and 
stout  until  about  o  ft  high  tln\  then  take  on  a  run 
ning  habit  and  grow  from  2t  1 1  30  ft  in  a  season 
Late  m  the  fill  the  tips  oi  stolons  seek  the  ground 
and  take  root."  The  variety  is  partially  evergieen  in 
California.  The  fruit  is  said  to  be  more  acid  than  the 
old  Lawton  Blackberry,  but  "  when  perfectly  ripe  is 
sweet  and  of  superior  flavor." 

Group  6.  Erotic  Dewberries,  with  very  long,  prickly, 
glaucous  canes  and  large  very  sharp-toothed  Ifts. 
36.  dumetdmm,  Weihe.  Pig.  2216.  Canes  long  and 
slender,  terete,  often  10-25  ft.  long,  trailing  or  half- 
prostrate,  glaucous,  thickly  beset  with  rather  small 
somewhat  curved  spines:  Ifts.  usually  3,  mostly  broad- 
ovate,  pointed  to  acuminate,  irregularly  sharp-toothed, 
becoming  bronzy  and  bi^own  in  autumn:  lis.  small, 
white,  the  calyx  white-tomentose,  on  short  pedicels  in 
a  cluster  terminating  leafy  growths  of  the  season:  fr. 
of  a  few  large  black  drupelets.  Europe.— Lately  intro 
duced  for  the  covering  of  banks  and  stony  places,  for 
which  it  is  highly  recommended.  Its  autumn  color  is 
attractive.    Hardy  in  New  England. 

R.  bifBrus.  Ham.  Raspberry,  apparently  allied  to  R.  occi- 
dentalis,  and  prized  iu  cult,  for  its  glaucous -white  canes: 
reaches  8-10  ft.,  with  strong  arching  canes  that  bear  strong, 
recurved  prickles:  Ifts.  ovate  or  oval,  incise  -  serrate,  whitish 
beneath:  lis.  large  and  white,  1-3  on  drooping  pedicels:  berry 
amber-colored,  size  of  the  common  Raspberry,  the  calyx  at  first 
erect  but  finally  spreading.  Temperate  Himalaya.  B.M.  4678. 
R.H.  1835:5.  Gn.  54,  p.  456.— is.  Oapensis,  Burbank.  Under  this 
n.ame  Luther  Burbank  describes  a  bramble  th.at  came  to  him 
•  way  of  New  Zealand  from  South  Africa,  and  is  probably 


and  few  short  scattered  prickles;  the  fruit  is  fully  as  large  or 
larger  than  Shaffer's  Colossal  Raspberry,  of  a  purpUsh  wine 
or  mulberry  color,  and  of  excellent  quality,  though  the  berries 
do  not  separate  from  the  receptacle  as  freely  as  they  should: 
it  is  a  very  promising  berry-plant."  See  Burbank's  "New 
Creations  in  Fruits  and  Flowers,"  June,  1894;  also  Gu.4«,p. 
126.  The  picture  represents  a  very  rugose  leaf  with  5  shallow 
nearly  rounded  lobes  and  very  irregularly  serrate  margins: 
stems  with  curved  prickles,  and  a  small  cluster  with  large, 
globular  short-pedicelled  fruits.  It  is  i.inl.iilily  H.  Mohiccanus. 
—B.Japdnicus.Yeitch.  Known  to  lii.itiiiiltuiKt^  in  its  varie- 
gated form  (K.  Japonicus  tricolor):  slrn.lrr  ir.iiN  r,  with  rose- 
colored  stems  and  petioles:  Ivs.oviiti  ,  ni.ivily  imlistinctly  3- 
lobed,  very  sharply  toothed,  the  ynitii:,'<st  oms  iiinkish  white 
and  the  mature  ones  blotched  green  and  white.  Not  known  to 
be  in  cult,  in  this  country.  It  would  probably  not  be  hardy 
north.  The  botanical  position  of  the  plant  is  not  designated. 
G.C.  III.  16:95.  J.H.  III.  29:60.  G.M.  37:442.— if.  Moluccanus, 
Linn.  A  large  Raspberry,  common  in  India  and  Malaya,  and  to 
be  expected  as  an  introduced  pbtut  in  many  warm  countries. 
Very  robust,  the  canes  .and  l.riiiiclies  redlKiiry  and  spiny:  Ivs. 
very  variable,  large,  iisuiilly  liairy,  .lull  ■  pubescent  beneath, 
shallowly  3-5-lobed.  irreKulm  ly  m  irat,- :  tis.  white,  iu  con- 
tracted terminal  clusters:  fr,  in  shades  of  red.  succulent.  B.R. 
6:461.— if.  stellatus.  Smith,  produces  an  edible  fruit,  prized  in 
Alaska:  stem  simple  and  herbaceous,  only  a  few  inches  long, 
1-ttd.:  Ivs.  cordate,  3-lobed  or  3-parted:  fls.red.  Northwestern 
America. 
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RUDBfiCKIA  (after  the  two  Professors  Rudbeck, 
father  and  son,  predecessors  of  Linnceus  at  Upsala). 
Compdsita.  Cone-flower.  As  defined  by  Gray  (Syn. 
Flora  N.  Amer.,  1886),  Rudbeckia  is  a  genus  of  21  soe- 
■cies  of  North  American  herbs,  many  of  which  are  hardy 
.and  perennial,  bearing  in  summer  showy  fis.  which  usu- 
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The  only  full  double  form,  apparently,  is  Rudbeckia 
Golden  Glow,  which  has  had  great  popularity  since 
1896.  The  origin  of  this  great  favorite  seems  to  be  un- 
known. About  1894  John  Lewis  C'hilds  found  it  among 
some  plants  sent  by  correspondents.  See  Gng.  6:370. 
For  the  structure  of  the  Rudbeckia  inflorescence,  see 
Fig.  829,  Vol.  II.  ^   ji. 

The  Cone-flowers  are  of  easy  cultivation  in  almost  any 
soil  and  situation,  from  a  semi-shady  position  to  one  in 
full  sun.  Most  of  the  species  are  found  inhabiting 
moist  locations,  but  thrive  well  in  the  garden  under  the 
ordinary  methods  of  cultivation,  although  if.  Uu-iiiiata 
and  its  double  form.  Golden  Glow,  do  much  better  if 
abundantly  supplied  with  moisture.  M.  hirta,  our 
Black-eyed  Susan,— sometimes  called  by  the  children 


Nigger-heads," 


-will  thrive  in  the  driest, 
hottest  situation,  where 
many  others  would  fail. 

The  best  known  as  a  gar- 
den   plant,    and    probably 
the    showiest,    is    Golden 
Glow,    which    the    under- 
signed   considers 
the  best  peiennial 
of    recen*    intro- 
duction      If    cut 
back    severely 
when    through 
blooming    and 
well    watered,    it 
often  produces  a 


2213.  Rubus  invisus.  the 
tivated  form  knowi 
Bartel  Dewberry. 

See  liiibus,  page  158G, 


ally  have  yellow  rays,  though  in  one  species  (i2.  atro- 
rtibens)  the  rays  are  all  dark  crimson,  and  in  the  other 
species  the  rays  are  occasionally  more  or  less  covered 
with  purple-brown  towards  the  base.  Under  Rudbeckia 
are'often  included  in  nursery  catalogues  certain  plants 
■which  Gray  refers  to  Echinacea  and  Lepachys.  These 
three  genera  form  an  interesting  floricultural  group. 
Rudbeckia  and  Lepachys  are  typically  yellow-fld.  genera, 
Tvhile  Echinacea  contains  a  few  forms  with  fls.  ranging 
from  flesh  color  and  rose-purple  to  crimson.  The  chaff 
of  the  receptacle  is  usually  persistent  in  Rudbeckia  and 
deciduous  in  Lepachys. 

Among  the  hardy  herbaceous  species,  there  are  sev- 
eral with  striking  habit  and  distinct  foliage.  There  is  a 
wide  range  of  color  among  wild  plants  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, and  specimens  with  the  brown-purple  color  at  the 
base  should  be  sought  for.  The  rays  may  be  few  or 
many,  short  and  broad  or  long  and  narrow,  toothed  in 
various  ways,  star-like  or  making  a  continuous  limb, 
drooping  or  horizontal,  and  always  set  off  by  the  disk, 
which  may  be  purple,  black  or  yellowish,  high  and  col- 
umnar or  "low  and  roundish.  The  season  of  bloom  could 
be  extended.  The  flowers  of  many  of  the  kinds  are  ex- 
cellent for  cutting. 


Leaf  of  Rubus  i 
the  simple  teeth  (X  r. 
See  Eubus,  page  1586. 


second  crop  of  flowers.  Autumn  Glory  will  be  well 
liked  when  better  known.  It  is  fine  for  massing  and 
has  a  much  longer  blooming  period  than  Golden  Glow, 
commencing  earlier  and  continuina;  until  frost.  It  re- 
sembles i?.  «i7idn,  but  is  taller  .hhI   l.lonins  lunger. 

H.  triloba  is  one  of  the  \.i\  li.-i.  :iimI,  while  a 
biennial,  perpetuates  itself  tliiuu^i,  ^.  li  -.ihti  plants. 
It  forms  a  dense  twiggy  bush  so]iii«  lint  ..nr  three  feet 
high  and  nearly  as  broad  if  kejit  moderately  well 
watered,  and  much  smaller  if  in  a  dry  situation.  These 
plants  may  be  used  with  effect  as  a  border  to  a  large 
bed  of  hybrid  delphiniums,  as  the  latter  will  tower 
above  them  and  bloom  in  their  young  state.  By  the 
time  the  delphiniums  are  cut  down  for  their  second 
flowering  the  Rudbeckias  hide  their  untidiness  and  are 
in  their  prime,  but  later  on  may  be  pulled  up  to  again 
expose  the  delphiniums.  An  effective  fall-flowering 
group  may  be  formed  by  using  the  lighter-colored  flower 
forms  of  Hibiscus  Syriacus  —  such  as  Totus  albus,  Lady 
Stanley,  and  Elegantissima— for  a  center  or  back- 
ground, and  interspersing  groups  of  the  taller  Rud- 
beckias (except  Golden  Glow,  which  is  too  tall  and 
spreading)  and  boltonias  next  to  them.  In  front  of 
these  place  Ji.  speclosa  and  li.  triloba,  with  the  blue 
form  of  Aconitum  JVapellus,  and  for  a  border  use  H. 
bicolor,vax.  superba,  placed  well  to  the  front  to  be  pulled 
up  when  its  bloom  is  past.  This  group  will  give  color 
from  July  until  frost.  The  allied  plant  Echinacea  pur- 
purea and  U.  angustifolia  are  well  adapted  for  grouping 
in  open  bays  in  shrubby  borders,  as  their  flowers  are  ex- 
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tremely  durable  and  seem  in  harmony  with  such  sur- 
roundings. Rudbeckias  are  easily  increased  by  seeds, 
cuttings  or  division.  y^   q  Egan. 


Base  of  upper  Ivs.  cordate-clasp- 


ing. 


triloba 


Base   of  upper  Ivs.   not  cordate- 
clasping. 
B.  Color  of  disk   brown   or  dark 
purple:    shape  of  disk  never 
cylindrical. 
C.  Bower  Ivs.  deeply  S-cut. 

D.  Duration    biennial:    disk 

black-purple I 

DD.  Duration  perennial:  disk 

dull  inmriiisli 3.  suhtomen 

CO.  Lower  lix.  ):>>!  ,l,,/>l,i  .:-fut. 

D.    Plants  l,ri,lh,-l„nr!l. 

E.  Bayx  '5-'4  (//.  l;n<i 4.  bicolor 

EE.  Bays  l-a  in.  long 5.  hirta 

DD.  Plants  nearly  glabrous. 

E.  Bvs.  mostly  entire G.  Mgida 

EE.  Bfs.  irregularly  serrate.  7.  speciosa 
B.  Color  of  disk  greenish  or  yel- 
lowish. 
c.  Lvs.  entire  or  barely  dentate. 
D.  Height  2-4  ft.:  Ivs.  bright 

DD.  Height  4r-9  ft.:  Ivs.  glau- 
cous    9.  maxima 

cc.  Ia'S.  (upper  stem-lvs.)  S-cleft .W.  laciniata 
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5.  hirta,  Linn.  Black-eyed  Susan.  Yellow  Daisy. 
Biennial  or  annual,  1-3  ft.  high:  Its.  2-5  in.  long:  rays 
golden  yellow,  sometimes  orange  at  base.  Dry  and  open 
ground;  common  over  wide  range.  B.B.  3:416.  Gn. 
49  1035 


Mn.  6:221. 

7  specidsa,  Wenderoth.  Perennial,  1-3  ft.  high:  rays 
1-20,  becoming  IK  in.  long.  Moist  soil.  Pa.  to  Mich., 
.Ik  and  Ala.  G.C.  11.  16:372  (heads  3-4  in.  across, 
i\s  more  than  30,  in  2  series).  — if.  Niwmani,  Loud., 
^  generally  considered  a  synonym  of  this  species. 

8  nitida,  Nutt.    This  and  the  next  are  southern  per- 
lals,  with  lvs.  entire  or  barely  dentate:  rays  droop- 
ing, pure    yellow,  several  or  numerous;    disk 
finally  columnar,    1-2  in.  long.     Wet  ground, 
Ga.  to  Fla.  and  Tex.    Gn.  47:1006. 

9.  maxima,  Nutt.  Closely  allied  to  B.  nitida 
and  differing  as  indicated  in  the  key.  Moist 
pine  woods  and  plains,  Ark.,  La.,  Tex.  Gn. 
47:1018. 

10.  Iacini4ta,  Linn.  Perennial,  2-7  ft.  high: 
lower  stem-lvs.   3-5-parted,  upper  ones  3-cleft: 

)1587.  rays  yellow,  few  or  several,  soon  drooping; 
disk  cvlindric  in  fruit.  Moist  ground,  Canada 
to  Fla..  west  to" Mont,  and  New  Mex.  G.F.2:281.  Golden 
Glow  is  a  full  double  form.  Fig.  2218.  Gng.  5:5,  117; 
6:370.  A.F.  12:274,  275.  Gn.  50,  p.  411.  G.C.  III.  20:339. 
B.  angustifilia,  Linn.,  is  Helianthus  angustitolius.— J^.  pin- 
ndta,  Vent.,  is  Lepachys  pinnata. — R.  ptirpurea,  Linn.,  is 
Echinacea  purpurea.  tff^  ji_ 


HUE.     See  B 


grav. 


olens. 


nitida 


laciniata,  10. 
maxima,  9. 
Neiemani,  7. 
nitida,  8. 


amplexicaulis, 
bicolor.  4. 
fulsida,  6. 
Golden  Glow,  1 
hirta,  5. 


1.  amplexicaulis,  Vahl.  Annual,  1-2  ft.  high:  rays 
X  in.  long  or  more,  yellow,  often  with  a  brown-purple 
base;  disk  brownish,  finally  somewhat  cylindrical. 
Low  grounds.  La.  and  Texas.    B.B.  3:418. 

2.  triloba,  Linn.  Fig.  2217.  Biennial,  2-5  ft.  high, 
bright  green:  lvs.  thin:  rays  8-10,  deep  yellow,  base 
sometimes  orange  or  brown-purple :  chaff  awned.  Moist 
soil,  N.  J.  to  Mich.,  south  Ga.  to  La.  and  Mo.  B.B. 
3:415.     B.R.  7:525. -Blooms  the  first  year  from  seed. 

3.  subtomentdsa,  Pursh.  Perennial,  2-5  ft.  high,  ashy 
gray:  Ivs.  thick:  rays  15-20,  yellow,  sometimes  with  a 
darker  base:  chaff  blunt.  Prairies,  111.  to  Tex.  B.B. 
3:415. 

4.  bicolor,  Nutt.  Annual,  1-2  ft.  high:  lvs.  1-2  in. 
long:  rays  yellow,  with  a  blackish  purple  base  or  all 
yellow.  Pine  woods  or  sandy  soil.  Ark.,  Tex.,  and  east 
to  Ga.-Var.  sup^rba,  Hort.  Haage  &  Schmidt,  has 
heads  2  in.  across :  ravs  yellow  above,  purplish  brown 
below.   Gt.  47,  p.  220.    S.H.  2,  p.  169. 


EUE  ANEMONE.     See  Syndesmon. 

EUE,  GOAT'S.     Galega  officinalis. 

BU£LLIA  (after  Jean  de  la  Ruelle,  a  French  botanist). 
AcanthAcew.  A  genus  of  about  150  species  of  herbs  or 
shrubs,  mostly  American,  pubescent,  villous  or  rarely 
glabrous:  lvs.  opposite,  mostly  en- 
tire: fls.  violet,  lilac,  white,  red  or 
rarely  yellow.  The  1 
or  nearly  so  in  axils  of  lvs.  or 
bracts;  they  are  solitary,  fascicled, 
or  in  spreading,  paniculate  cymes. 
Bracts  herbaceous,  loose  or  im- 
bricated, usually  small  and  nar- 
row, rarely  oblong  or 
lanceolate.  Corolla- 
limb  5-lobed,  equal, 
or  with  the  upper 
lobes  connate  at  the 
base;  stamens 4:  cap- 
sule oblong  or  club-shaped, 
terete  or  compressed,  6-20- 
seeded:  seeds  corapres.scd. 


B.    Lvs 


c.    Fls.  blue,  1)4-2  in.  long. 

cilidsa,  Pursh.  A  hardy 
perennial  herb,  about  1)4  ft. 
high,  erect  or  prostrate,  hir- 
sute or  pubescent:  lvs. 
hairy,  ciliate,  usually  ob- 
long, sessile  or  short-peti- 
oled,  VA-'i  in.  long:  fls.  sol- 
itary or  clustered,  axillary, 
blue,  \)/i-2  in.  long.  Aug., 
Sept.  In  dry,  light  soil,  N. 
J.,  south  and  west.  B.B.  3: 
203.— Prop,  by  seeds  or  di- 
vision. 
CC.    Fls.  rosy,  2-6  in.  long. 

macrintha.  Mart.  It  forms 
a    compact,    many-stemmed     Rudbeckia  triloba  (X  %). 
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shrub,  1-0  ft.  high,  with  ovate-lanceolate  Ivs.  4-6  in. 
long:  fls.  large,  bell-shaped,  with  tubular  base,  purplish 
rose  with  purple  veins,  solitary  in   leaf-axils.     Brazil. 


2218.    Rudbeckia  laciniata, 


Golden  Glow  (X  J^). 


G.C.  III.  17:45.  R.H.  1881:410.-0.  W.  Olivpr  says  in 
his  "Plant  Culture"  that  B.  mac>;nilh:i  \^  <-i  .asy  cul- 
tivation and  is  one  of  the  best  irr.  inlmu-i-  ll'.wering 
plants  for  amateurs.  Cuttings  r.Hiiid  in  Sr|. limber 
furnish  fair-sized  flowering  plants  m -liiiiuary.  These, 
if  desired,  may  be  planted  iMif  in  l;iii-  ^priiii,',  when  they 

will  have  formed  large  sj iiuiii^.  wliii-ti  may  be  lifted 

and  potted. 

BB.  I/vs.  tiiiirkii!  irilli  irliilr. 
c.  Fls.  wJdte,  often  veined  with  lilac. 
Devosi^na,  Hort.  A  low-growing  tender  Brazilian 
species,  with  lanceolate  Ivs.  marked  on  the  upper  sur- 
face with  white  along  the  nerves  and  having  the  lower 
surface  entirely  purple:  fis.  rather  small,  usually  white, 
with  blue  stripe,  axillary;  corolla-tube  suddenly  dilated 
and  bent  at  the  middle. 

cc.  Fls.  carmine  or  rose. 
Makoyana,  Hort.  A  compact,  bushy  plant  resembling 
J?.  Devosiana,  Hort.,  in  foliage,  but  differing  in  the 
color  of  the  fls.  (bright  carmine)  and  by  their  somewhat 
larger  size.  Brazil.  R.B.  21:109.  R.H.  1896:576. -Pre- 
fers shade.  It  is  said  that  the  color  of  the  foliage  is 
better  when  soot  is  mixed  with  the  soil. 

AA.   Blossoms  on  long  peduncles. 
B.   Fls.  blue  or  purple. 
tuberdsa,  Linn.    A  perennial  herb,  2-3  ft.  high,  with 
oval  or  ovate   Ivs.  2-3  in.  long  and  blue  fls.  l}^-2  In. 
long,  in  terminal,  nearly  nalied  panicles;  stigma  single: 
capsule  12-16-seeded.    Southwestern  U.  S. ;  cult,  in  Fla. 
BB.    Fls.  red. 
c.   Peduncles  much  branched. 
amoena,  Nees  (StephanophQsum   longifdlium,  Pohl). 
A  half-hardy  perennial,  about  1%  ft.  high :   Ivs.  oblong- 
lanceolate  or  oblong,  narrowed  at  both  ends;    margins 
repand-denticulate  or  simply  repand :  fls.  bright  red,  in 
axillary  sprays  in  summer.    Brazil.    F.M.  1880:419. 
cc.   Pedtmcles  but  little  branched. 
formdsa,  Andr.     Fig.  2219.    A  low-growing,  tender, 
herbaceous  perennial :  Ivs.  ovate,  rounded  at  the  base. 
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hairy  on  both  sides:  fls.  on  straight,  axillary  peduncles; 
corolla  scarlet,  showy,  IK  in.  long,  the  upper  2  lobes 
joined  for  halt  their  length.  Summer.  Brazil.  B.M. 
1400. -Cult,  in  California. 

B  varians  Vent    See  Dsedalacvnthus  nervosus 

F   W   Barcla\ 

RULlNGIA  (  ftei  1  PI  Rili^,  il  t  ii  ist  of  tottm 
gen)      S  11  I  1  I  t    cult   m 

b   Caht       /  I  led  as  a 

rock  1 1  \      ties   who 

f.,r  1  mj  ri  ds 

f  11     inn„      l<r  i    t     I  i  sa^  s  that 

/  nl  iiett-v    by   reason  of  the  fleecy 

A  genus  of  -ibcut  lo  species  of 
lubs    from    Austialia    except  one    a 
1  i    M  cai        L\s    various    in   size    entire 

toothed  ui  lubtd.  fls.  mostly  white,  small,  m  cjmes, 
calyx  5-lobed;  petals  5,  broad  and  concave  or  convo- 
lute at  the  base,  with  a  small,  broad  or  linear  ligula  at 
the  top;  stamens  shortly  or  scarcely  joined  at  the  base, 
5  without  anthers,  petal-like,  5  perfect,  short:  ovary 
sessile,  5-celled;  ovules  1-3  in  each  cell.  Flora  Austra- 
liensis  1:237. 

a.   lyfs.  IS  171.  long. 

panndsa,  E.  Br.  Eventually  a  shrub,  several  ft.  high, 
but  flowering  freely  at  a  young  age:  Ivs.  scabrous-pu- 
bescent above,  densely  velvety  hirsute  below,  on  older 
plants  ovate-lanceolate  to  lanceolate,  on  j'oung  plants 
broader  and  often  .3^-lobed:  cymes  shortly  peduncu- 
late: fls.  white.  B.M.  2191.-The  plant  offered  in  Calif, 
as  Pomaderris  apetala  is  said  to  belong  here. 
AA.    Lvs.  usually  less  than  1  in.  long. 

parvifldra,  Endl.  A  low  shrub,  with  branches  K-IH 
ft.  long,  ascending  or  prostrate:  lvs.  ovate  or  ovate-lan- 
ceolate, obtuse,  deeply  crenate,  mostly  lobed:  fls.  pink- 
ish, in  shortly  pedunculate  cymes,      p.  w.  Barclay. 

BtMEX  (the  Latin  name).  PolygonAcem.  Dock. 
Sorrel.  Herbs,  mostly  perennial,  with  strong  roots,  of 
more  than  100  species  in  many  parts  of  the  world.    Most 
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of  the  species  are  weedy  plants,  but  some  of  them  afford 
leaves  tor  "greens  "  and  others  are  useful  for  ornament. 
All  are  of  the  easiest  culture.    Prop,  mostly  by  seeds. 


RUMEX 

As  a  genus,  Rumex  is  closely  allied  to  Fagop yrum ,  the 
buckwheats,  Rheum,  the  rhubarbs,  and  Polygonum,  the 
jointweeds.  They  are  mostly  leafy-stemmed  plants,  with 
small  flowers  in  panicles,  the  pedicels  mostly  in  whorls 
and  jointed;  fls.  perfect  or  imperfect,  with  6-parted 
calyx,  the  3  inner  lobes  larger  and  generally  one  or  all 
of  them  bearing  a  grain  or  tubercle  near  the  center; 
stamens  6;  stigmas  3:  fr.  a  3-sided  often  margined  or 
winged  akene.  In  the  larger  species  the  stems  are 
grooved  and  hollow.  Most  of  them  are  erect-growing 
plants.    See  Doch  and  Sorrel. 

A.   Docks:  Ivs.  not  hastate:  fls.  perfect,  or  at  least  not 

dioecious. 

B.   Wings  of  calyx  not  tubercle-hearing. 

vendsus,  Pursh.  Perennial,  IJ-^  ft.  or  less  tall,  gla- 
brous, branched:  Ivs.  oblong-ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate, 
usually  tapering  at  both  ends,  entire,  the  stipular 
sheaths  (ocresel  funnelform  and  prominent 
fr.  large  and  thin,  entire,  1  in.-  or  more 
veined  and  showy,  the  pedicels  hanging  in  fruit.  Mo., 
west.— Recently  offered  as  an  ornamental  plant,  because 
of  the  very  showy  wide-winged  fruiting  caliees. 

hymenosSpalus,    Torr.    (i?.    Sdxel,    Kellogg) 
Casaigke.     Raiz    Colokada.     Erect,    reac'  ' 
3  ft.,  glabrous,  the  root  of  clustered  fusi- 
form tubers:  Ivs.  oblong-lanceolate,  some-        J^A 
times    1    ft.   long,     narrow    at  "^  '^ 

either  end.  short-petioled,  en- 
tire, gray-green,  somewhat  mot- 
tled beneath:  fls. perfect,  large, 
in  crowded  panicles,  green  : 
fruiting  calyx-lobes  5^3  in.  across,  brown,  en 
tire,  veiny,  the  pedicels  drooping.  Indiai 
Terr,  and  Tex.  to  Calif.  B.M.  7433. -"Leaf 
stalks  used  as  rhubarb,  for  whicl 
known  also  as  pie-plant  in  California."  Fran- 
eeschi.  The  plant  has  some  ornamental 
value,  but  is  of  great  economic  importance  as  a  tannin- 
producing  plaut.  The  tannin  is  secured  from  the  dahlia- 
like roots.  For  literature  on  the  economic  uses  of  the 
plant,  consult  reports  of  experiment  stations  in  Ariz., 
Calif.,  and  elsewhere. 

occident&lis,  Wats.  Stout  perennial,  reaching  3  ft., 
glabrous:  Ivs.  lanceolate  to  ovate-lanceolate,  more  or 
less  wavy-margined,  obtuse  or  nearly  so,  the  base  sub- 
cordate,  long-stalked:  wings  of  the  fr.  subtriangular, 
somewhat  toothed,  veiny,  brown,  /^  in.  across.  Labrador 
across  the  continent,  descending  along  the  Rocky  Mts. 
and  reaching  Texas.  — Once  introduced  as  an  ornanipiital 
subject,  because  of  its  profuse  and  somewhai  showy 
fruiting  calices. 

BB.   Wings  of  calyx  bearing  one  or  more  tuherclcx. 

Patifintia,  Linn.  Herb  Patience.  Spinage  Dock. 
Tall,  strong,  erect,  nearly  simple  plant,  reaching  5  ft. 
when  in  flower,  glabrous  :  root-lvs.  (Fig.  728,  Vol.  I) 
elliptic-ovate,  tapering  both  ways,  the  margins  undulate, 
the  blade  8-12  in.  long;  stem-lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  long- 
acuminate,  more  or  less  rounded  at  the  base:  inflores- 
cence long  and  compound  (often  2  ft.  long),  dense  in 
fr. :  wings  cordate,  about  %  in.  across,  veiny,  entire, 
one  of  them  bearing  a  small  tubercle  near  the  base.  Eu- 
rope, but  naturalized  in  many  places.  — An  excellent 
plant  for  greens,  the  strong  root-lvs.  being  used  in 
early  spring.    Perennial. 

crispus,  Linn.  Curly  Dock.  Tall,  often  3-3K  ft.: 
Ivs.  long -lanceolate,  wavy-margined,  rounded  at  the 
base:  wings  entire,  the  tubercles  usually  3,  the  inflores- 
cence not  leafy.  Naturalized  from  Europe,  and  now  one 
of  the  common  Docks  about  yards  and  in  old  fields.  —  Not 
cult.,  but  the  Ivs.  sometimes  used  for  greens. 

obtuaiifiliua,  Linn.  Bitter  Dock.  Also  a  common 
weed:  Ivs.  much  broader,  very  obtuse  or  even  cordate  at 
base,  obtuse  at  apex,  not  wavy-margined:  wings  long- 
toothed,  the  tubercle  usually  1,  the  inflorescence  some- 
what leafy  below.    Eu. 

AA.    Sorrels:    Ifs.  mostly  (at    least   the  radical   ones) 
hastate   or  sagittate:    fls.  imperfect,  the  plants 
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brous:  root-lvs.  thin  and  light  green,  oblong  and  obtuse, 
with  sharp  auricles  at  the  base  (Fig.  729,  Vol.  I),  the 
petioles  slender;  stem-lvs.  relatively  narrow,  acumi- 
nate: inflorescence  large  and  ample,  the  larger  part  of 
the  fls.  sterile  (plant  sometimes  dioecious):  wings  en- 
tire or  very  nearly  so,  not  over  %  in.  across,  cordate- 
ovate,  each  with  a  callosity  near  the  base,  the  outer 
small  scales  reflexed.  Eu.  and  Asia,  and  naturalized  in 
some  places  in  this  country.- Useful  for  early  spring 
greens,  but  later  in  foliage  than  It.  Putientia. 

soutatus,  Linn.  French  Soerel.  Lower,  with  many 
branching  prostrate  or  ascending  stems,  glaucous:  Ivs. 
somewhat  fleshy,  the  radical  ones  long-stalked  and  cor- 
date-ovate-obtuse, the  stem-lvs.  short-stalked  and  has- 
tate-fiddleform  and  acute  or  sometimes  3-lobed :  wings 
thin,  cordate,  without  callosities.  Eu.,  Asia.— Grown 
in  several  varieties  in  Europe, 
and  sometimes  cult,  in  this 
country   for   greens.      It    is    a 
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Acetos^Ua,  Linn.  Common  Field  or  Sheep  Sorrel. 
Common  in  all  old  fields,  where  it  indicates  sterile  soil: 
Ivs.  oblong,  from  a  hastate-lobed  base:  fls.  reddish,  in 
erect  racemes.  Not  cult.,  but  the  sour  root-leaves  are 
sometimes  used  for  greens.   Eu. 

BB.    Plant  annual. 

rdseus,  Linn.  One  to  2  ft.,  with  spreading  and 
branched  stems,  glabrous  and  somewhat  glaucous :  Ivs. 
small,  deltoid-ovate,  entire,  short-pointed,  truncate-cu- 
neate  or  almost  cordate  at  base :  racemes  short  and  leaf- 
less or  nearly  so,  the  pedicels  drooping  in  fr. :  wings 
<nnlate-orbicular,  %-'%  in.  across,  thin,  rosy -veined, 
witliout  callosities.  Egypt  to  Persia.  — Rarely  cult,  as 
an  ornamental  for  its  showy  fruiting  calices. 

L.  H.  B. 

RUPTUEE- WORT.     Hern  iaria. 

EttSCUS  (an  old  Latin  name).  Lilidcea.  Butcher's 
Broom.  A  genus  of  possibly  3  species  scattered  over 
Europe.  Erect  shrubs,  with  minute  bract-like  Ivs. 
and  branches  (phyllodia)  simulating  leathery,  per- 
sistent, veined,  sessile,  leaf-like  bodies:  fls.  small, 
springing  from  tbe  midrib  of  the  lower  surface  of  the 
phyllodium. 

acule^tua,  Linn.  Shrub,  1K-3K  ft.  high:  phyllodia 
ovate-lanceolate,  }4-l%  in.  long,  tapering  into  a  spiny 
point:  fls.  1-2,  short-pedicelled:  berry  red,  %  in.  thick. 
Spring.  Gn.  34,  p.  231.  R.H.  1894,  p.  545.-Cult.  in 
Fla.  and  S.  Calif. 

Bl.-inc,  7?.  Hminnlossrim.  Linn.,  has  been 
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B.  Plant  perennial  (i?.  Acetosella  sometimes  annual 

Acet6sa,  Linn.     Garden  Sorrel.     Stem  strong  ar 

erect  (3  ft.  or  more  tall  in  fr.),  furrowed,  the  plant  gl 
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EUSSfiLIA  (Alexander  Russell,  English  physician 
and  author  of  "Natural  History  of  Aleppo,"  1856). 
Scrophularidcece.  About  a  dozen  species  of  Mexican 
shrubby  plants  with  angular,  usually  slender,  often 
pendulous  branches :  Ivs.  usually  small,  becoming  scale- 
like on  the  branches,  opposite  or  rerticillate :  lis.  bright 
red,  in  dense  or  loose  corymbs  or  of  a  single  flower; 
calvx  5-parted;  corolla -tube  cylindrical,  the  lobes 
spreading  and  nearly  equal;  staminodia  very  short  or 
wanting;  stamens  4:  capsule  subglobose,  2-celled: 
seeds  numerous,  very  small,  winged.  A  recent  synop- 
sis of  Russelia  by  Dr.  B.  L.  Robinson,  with  a  key  to  the 
species,  will  be  found  in  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  Arts  &  Sci., 
Tol.  35,  No.  16,  March,  1900. 

Russelias  are  of  easy  cultivation.    -B.  juncea  and  its 
varieties  make   excellent  basket  plants,  being  almost 
continuously  in  bloom.    Propagated  by  cuttings. 
A.   Peduncles  1-3- flowered. 

jiincea,  Zucc.  (Ji.  scopdria,  Hort.).  Coral  Plant. 
Fig.  2220.  A  tender  shrubby  plant,with  smooth,  somewhat 
rush-like  branches,  nodding  or  pendulous  at  the  top: 
Ivs.  linear-lanceolate  or  ovate,  small,  becoming  minute 
bracts  on  the  branches:  raceme  very  loose,  remotely 
flowered:  peduncles  elongated.  B.R.2I:1773.  P.M.  4:79. 
— Vars.  Lemfiinei  and  elegantissima  are  garden  hybrids 
of  B.  juncea  and  B.  sarmentosa.  They  are  more  florif- 
«rous,  especially  during  the  winter,  than  the  type. 
AA.   Peduncles  many-flowered. 

Barment6aa,  Jacq.  (B.  multiflbra,  Sims).     A  tender 
shrub,  becoming  4-6  ft.  high:  Ivs.  opposite,  ovate,  acu- 
minate, serrately  crenate:    fls.  verticillate,  many  in  a 
terminal  raceme.  B.M.1528    P.M.  16:163.  R.H.  1852:281. 
F.  W.  Barclay. 

RUSSIAN  CACTUS.     Same  as  Russian  Thistle. 

See  Pomology.    E.  THISTLE. 


BUST.  A  name  for  a  class  of  fungi  which  produce 
■disease  in  plants.  Rusts  are  of  the  class  Uredinese. 
The  mycelium  branches  among  the  tissues  of  the  host 
and  produces  several  kinds  of  spores,  either  upon 
the  one  host  ( autoecious ) ,  or  upon  different  hosts 
(heteroBcious).  These  spores,  as  shown  typically  in  the 
disease  of  the  wheat,  are  called  respectively  uredospores, 
teleutospores,  ascidiospores,  etc.  Recent  researches  by 
Eriksson  and  Henning  in  Sweden  show  that  the  three 
coromon  rusts  which  affect  the  grains,  namely:  Puccinia 
graminis  (Figs.  2221-2),  P.  rubigo-vera  and  P.  coronata, 
can  be  split  up  into  seven  species,  characterized  by 
their  cultural  reactions  with  a  large  series  of  plants,  and 
that   Puccinia  graminis   has    besides   six   specialized 
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forms,  delimited  by  differences  in  the  marked  capacity 
of  the  uredo-  or  teleutospores  to  inoculate  on  different 
hosts.  Several  rusts  are  common  on  cultivated  plants, 
causing  disease;  viz.,  beet  rust  ( dromyces  Bete ),  broad 
bean  rust  (Uromyces  Fabce),  white  pine  rust  (Cron- 
artium  riStcoiwm),  asparagus  rust  (Puccinia  Asparagi), 


chrysanthemum  rust  {Puccinia  Hieraeii)^  black,  or 
wheat  rust  (Puccinia  graminis),  hollyhock  rust  (Puc- 
cinia  malvacearum),  etc.       John  W.  Harshbergeb. 

The  rusts  are  fungi  constituting  a  very  large  and 
economically  important  class  known  as  Uredineff. 
They  are  all  obligatory  parasites,  attacking  a  vast  num- 
ber of  native  and  cultivated  plants.     The  mycelium  of 


2J23.  Ruta  eraveolens.    Flowers  slightly  enlarged. 


the  rust  fungi  exists  entirely  within  the  tissues  of  the 
host.  The  spores  are  formed  in  masses  or  sori  just  be- 
neath the  epidermis.  When  ripe  they  break  through 
the  epidermis,  forming  brown  patches  and  spots  from 
which  they  are  scattered.  Many  of  the  rusts  produce 
several  spore-forms,  which  often  occur  in  regular  succes- 
sion either  on  the  same  host  or  on  different  hosts.  For 
example,  the  wheat  rust  produces  uredospores  and  teleu- 
tospores on  the  wheat  and  secidiospores  on  the  barberry. 

Rusts  rarely  kill  the  plants  which  they  affect,  and 
hence  in  many  cases  the  damage  done  is  not  as  appar- 
ent as  in  many  other  diseases.  In  all  cases,  however, 
the  plants  are  weakened,  and  often  much  disfigured. 
They  are  among  the  most  difficult  fungous  diseases  to 
combat.  Spraying  has  been  tried  in  many  instances, 
but  has  proved,  at  most,  only  partially  successful.  The 
most  profitable  course  for  overcoming  these  diseases 
seems  to  be  the  selection  of  resistant  varieties. 

Heinrich  Hasselbring. 

EtTA  (classical  name  of  rue).  Butdcerr.  About  40 
species  from  the  Mediterranean  region  of  Eurojn-  and 
from  Asia.  Perennial  herbs,  often  woody  at  the  base, 
glandular,  punctate:  Ivs.  simple  to  much  pinnate,  odor- 
ous :  fls.  yellow  or  greenish,  in  terminal  corymbs  or 
panicles,  riermaphrodite.  usually  4-merous;  petals  4-5, 
free,  often  dentate  or  eiliate;  stamens  8-10:  ovary  ses- 
sile :  capsule  4-5-lobed,  indehiscent  or  dehiscent  at  apex. 

giavSolens,  Linn.  Rue.  Herb  of  Grace.  Fig.  2223. 
A  hardy  perennial,  woody  at  the  base,  lK-2  ft.  high :  Ivs. 
fragrant,  much  divided;  lobes  oblong,  the  terminal  ob- 
ovate:  fls.  yellow.   July.    Prop,  by  division  and  seeds. 

Patavlnai  Linn.  {HaplophyUum  Patarhim,  Hort.). 
A  hardy  perennial  herb  4-6  in.  high:  Ivs.  glabrous,  the 
lower  oblong-spatulate,  narrowed  at  the  base,  the  others 
trisected  and  laciniate:  corymb  dense;  pedicels  some- 
what longer  than  the  fls. :  fls.  golden  yellow.  June,  July. 
F.  W.  Barclay. 

RUTABAGA,  or  SWEDISH  TURNIP.  Consult  Bras- 
sica  campestris,  page  177;  also  Turnip. 

RUTLAND  BEAUTY  is  Convolvulus  Sepium. 

RYE.     See  Secale.    RYE,  Wild.     See  Elymus. 


8ABAL  (possibly  a  native  name  in  South  America, 
but  tlie  autlior  of  tlie  genus  does  not  explain).  Pul- 
mAcew.  Spineless  palms,  low,  tall  or  almost  stemless, 
the  robust,  ringed  trunk  obliquely  ascending  at  the 
base,  clothed  above  with  dead  leaf -sheaths :  Ivs.  termi- 
nal, orbicular  or  cuneate  at  the  base,  flabellately  multi- 
fid;  segments  linear,  bifid,  filamentous  on  the  margins, 
induplicate  in  the  bud;  rachis  short  or  long;  ligule 
short,  adnate  to  the  rachis;  petiole  concave  above,  the 
margins  smooth,  acute;  sheath  short:  spadices  large, 
elongated,  decompound,  at  first  erect,  the  branches  and 
branchlets  slender,  recurving,  pendent;  spathes  sheath- 
ing the  branches  and  peduncles  tubular,  oblique  at  the 
throat:  bracts  and  bractlets  minute:  fls.  small,  gla- 
brous, white  or  green :  fruits  small,  globose,  black, 
the  short  style  basal.    Species  6,  Florida  to  Venezuela, 


The  Cabbage   Palmetto   (Sabal   Palmetto)   grows    in 
groups  of  a  few  specimens  to  several  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  in  the  rich  black  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Johns  and  Ocklawaha  rivers  of  Florida,  forming  a  glori- 
ous sight;  and  even  the  tourist  who  is  blind  to  most  of 
the  charms  of  nature  cannot  help  being  overwhelmed 
by  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  these  palms.    They  are 
found  northward  to  South  Carolina,  but  they  attain  their 
fuHest  di-vtluimuiit  in  Florida,  where  they  always  form 
an  impoit;nit  f.atiin-  nf  the  landscape.    Generally  they 
grow  in  d'-ii~i-  i^rMui^-.  Iiut  they  are  more  beautiful  in  all 
their  parts  wii.-n-   th.  y  have  room  enough  to   spread. 
In  southern  Florida  tiie  undersigned  has  often  found 
underneath  the  crown  of  leaves  a  dense  wreath  of  ferns 
(Polypodlum  aureum),  which   heightens  the  cl  irm     f 
these  palms  considerably.    On  the  St.  .Johns  the  tr  ink 
is   often  covered  with   the   trumpet   creeper   (Teco 
radicans),  or  it  is  hidden  by  the  dense  foliage  of  the 
cross-vine  {Bignonia  capreolata),  both  of  which  fori 
a  beautiful  ornament,  especially  when  in  flower     These 
suggestions  of  nature  are  often  followed  by  planter   -n  1 
have  a  feeling  for  nature-like  landscape   ef- 
fects.   The  Cabbage  Palmetto  thrives  even  in 
the  poor  sandy  soil,  and  it  is  greatly  improved 
by  cultivation.     Even   good-sized  trees   are 
not    difiicult    to    transplant    if     the    whole 
stem   is   carefully   dug   out   and   all   of  the 
roots  and  leaves  are  cut  off.    If  the  stem  has 
been   set   at  least  three  feet   deep  and  the 
soil  is  kept  well  watered  after  planting,  the 
Palmetto  is  almost  sure  to  live.    In  addition 
to  the  Palmetto,  all  of  the  Sabals  mentionc-.l 
in  this  work  are  cultivated  by  the  undersigned 
on  high  pine  laud  in  southern  Florida.     Un- 
der these  conditions  the  Sabals  have  proved 
a  great  success,  as  also  all  species  of  Phoenix 
and  all  Cocos  of  the  australis  type,  while  the 
species  of  Washingtonia,  Erythea,  Livistona 
and  Trachycarpus  have  been  an  entire  failure. 
S.  BlackbiirniaHiim   is,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  undersigned,  the    finest  of   all  the  fan- 
leaved  palms  that  can  be  grown  in  Florida.  _ 

All  the  species  that  form  trunks  are  objects  ~^ 

of  great  beauty  when  well  grown.    They  need  ""S^ 

to  be  well  fertilized,  or  the  lower  leaves  will  "^  ' 

suffer  and  finally  die,  thus  detracting  much 
from  the  elegance  of  the  specimen.  They  all 
grow  naturally  in  rich  black  soil,  but  they  all  thrive  ex- 
ceedingly well  in  the  sandy  pine  woods  soil  if  well  fertil- 
ized and  watered ;  in  fact,  they  can  hardly  be  fertilized  too 
much,  and  the  more  nitrogenous  manure  and  water 
they  get  the  faster  they  grow.  When  transplanted  they 
must  be  set  deep.  In  planting  palms  the  writer  always 
makes  a  hollow  about  6  ft.  in  diameter  and  about  2  ft. 
deep  in  the  center.  This  center,  which  receives  the  plant. 


is  the  deepest  point,  while  the  ground  all  around  is 
slightly  sloping.  Care  must  be  taken  to  remove  the  sand 
after  heavy  rains  or  the  crown  will  soon  be  buried  and  the 
little  plant  dies.  As  the  plant  first  forms  the  trunk  in  the 
soil  and  as  the  growth  is  rather  rapid,  this  precaution  is 
not  necessary  after  the  plant  has  attained  a  few  feet  in 
'^""'-  H.  Nehbling. 

The  Cabbage  Palmetto  (Sabal  Palmetto)  is  rich  in  his 
torical  associations.  It  is  also  noted  for  its  imperish- 
ability under  water.  The  trunks  make  good  piles  for 
wharves,  as  they  resist  the  attacks  of  the  borer  in  sea 
water.  The  leaves  make  the  best  of  thatching.  Until 
the  tree  reaches  a  height  of  10-20  ft.  the  bases  of  the 
leaf-stalks  remain  upon  the  trunk,  forming  a  unique 
chevaux  de  frise,  which  adds  much  to  its  picturesque- 
uess.  This  palm,  when  pot-grown,  is  valuable  for 
greenhouse  culture  at  the  North. 

The  Dwarf  Palmetto  can  resist  as  low  a  temperature 
as  10-17°  F.  The  graceful  flower-spike  rises  above  the 
leaves  to  a  height  of  6  or  7  feet. 

S.  lonqipedunculatum  somewhat  resembles  the  Cab- 
bage Palmetto,  and  its  flower-spikes  extend  far  above 
the  leaves. 
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Flonda — Sabal  Palmetto. 

1.  Adinsoni,  Guerns.  (S.  minus  or  minor,  Pers. 
Corypha  minor,  Jacq.  not  Linn.).  Dwarf  Palmetto. 
Blue  Palm.  Stem  short,  buried  in  the  earth:  Ivs.  2-3 
ft.  long;  blade  circular  in  its  outline,  somewhat  longer 
than  the  petiole,  glaucous  ;  segments  slightly  cleft 
at  the  apex:  spadix  erect,  much  longer  than  the  Ivs., 
3-6  ft. :  drupe  K  in.  thick,  black.  Southern  states. 
B.M.  1434. 
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2.  mauritiaBf6rme,  Griseb.  &  Wendl.  Also  spelled 
mauritiiformis t  etc.  Trunk  middle-sized,  but  occasion- 
ally attaining  60-80  ft.:  Ivs.  Unally  12  ft.  across;  blade 
suborbicular,  longer  than  the  petiole,  glaucous  beneath, 
multifld  to  the  middle,  with  loose  fibers  between  the 
bifid  lobes.  West  Indies.  — The  name  mauritiieforme 
does  not  appear  in  the  American  trade,  but  S.  glauces- 
cens,  Lodd.  and  Hort.,  probably  belongs  here,  according 
to  Qrisebach.  Nehrling  writes:  "S.  glaucescens  of  the 
trade  rivals  S.  umbraculiferum  in  beauty  and  rapidity 
of  growth.  Its  leaves,  though  smaller,  have  a  beautiful 
bluish  green  color." 

3.  Palmetto,  Lodd.  Cabbage  Palmetto.  Fig.  2224. 
Stem  erect,  20-80  ft.  high:  Ivs.  5-8  ft.  long,  cordate  in 
outline,    recurved    at    the    sinnmit,    sliortcr    than    the 

'ft;  ^|.:i.lix  spreading, 
■  l>l:M-k.  ':,->2  in.  long. 
Southern  states.  S.S.  10:.j(i7.  X.V .  \1J,1V,.-S.  Moclni, 
Hort.,  is  referred  to  *S'.  Ptilnitfto  i.y  \'oss,  but  Nehrling 
describes  it  as  a  stemless  plant  from  Mexico,  more 
beautiful  than  the  Dwarf  Palmetto,  bearing  immense 
Ivs.  on  strong  stalks,  the  Ivs.  attaining  a  height  of  6-8 
ft.  S.  Palmetto  has  been  confused  in  the  European 
trade  with  S.  Mexicanum. 

4.  Blackbumi4num,  Glazebrook  (S.  umbraculiferum. 
Mart.).  Stem  30-40  ft.  high,  thickened  at  the  middle: 
blade  ample,  orbicular,  glaucous,  rather  rigid,  shorter 
than  the  petiole;  lobes  about  40,  ensiform,  bifid,  fila- 
mentous, rather  rigid.  West  Indies.  G.  F.  4:307. 
G.C.  II.  2:777.  Loudon's  Gard.  Mag.  5:52-57,  with 
several  figures.— This  species  has  also  been  confused  in 
the  trade  with  S.  Mexicanum. 

5.  Uezic&num,  Mart.  Stout  tree,  with  trunk  some- 
times 50  ft.  tall  and  2  ft.  in  diam. :  Ivs.  very  large,  some- 
times 6  ft.  long  and  7  ft.  wide,  divided  to  the  middle 
into  many  narrow  2-parted  segments,  which  are  filamen- 
tous on  the  margins:  fr.  K  in.  in  diam.,  globose  or 
sometimes  3-lobed,  with  thin  dry  fiesh.  Tex.,  Mex.  S.S. 
10:508.— Nehrling  writes:  "This  species  is  more  robust 
than  those  native  to  Florida;  it  forms  a  broader  and 
denser  crown  of  Ivs.  and  grows  more  quickly." 

The  following  are  mostly  trade  names,  but  at  present  they 
can  be  only  imperfectly  described:  5.  cceruUsceiis.  W.  Bull. 
A  native  of  Colombia  introduced  in  1875.  Apparently  oidy  the 
juvenile  state  has  been  described.  Lvs.  elongate,  linear-lanceo- 
late, plicate,  with  a  bluish  or  glaucous  green  color  which  is  very 
strongly  marked  on  the  under  surface.  Nehrling  writes  that  he 
cannot  distinguish  at  present  his  specimens  of  S.  cffirulescens 
from  S.  glaucescens.- S.  dealbditim.  Hort.  "This  species," 
writes  Nehrling,  "reminds  one  of  .S.  Mocini,  although  it  is 
smaller  in  all  its  parts.  The  leaves  are  numerous,  glaucous 
green  and  of  a  fine  fan-shaped  form.  Compared  with  the  Sabals 
that  form  a  truuk.  tliese  stemless  species  have  little  beauty, 
though  they  look  well  as  folLige  plants  in  company  with  Cycas 
revoluta  and  Dioon  edule."  The  name  "dealbatum"  means 
whitened.— S.  ahiisbreglitii,  Hort.,  is  very  similar  to  S.  um- 
braculifera,  according  to  Mehrling.— 5.  glailcum,  Hort.,  Pitcher 
and  Manda.  1895,  may  "possibly  be  meant  for  S.  glaucescens. 
— S.  Havanensis,  Lodd.,  according  to  Nehrling,  "is  a  more  up- 
right grower  than  S.  Blackburnlanum,  has  a  slender  stem  and 
the  leaf-stalks  arelongerand  thinner.  The  leaves  have  ahluish 
green  color  while  young,  changing  to  a  fine  dark  green  when 
they  get  older."  Habit<%t  unknown. — S.  Hodpendorpi,  Hort.,  is 
cult,  by  Nehrling.— ,v.  Jaiwninnn.  Hi.rt.,  Pit.-licr  &  Manda,  is 
possibly  meant  for  S.  Uj\:,i,.u---  -  i,.,.  -  ,  .,!  i,  .m,  Ameri- 
can genus  and  is  in. r  kih.'.ti  i  ~  '  ,  Il.irt., 
according  to  Neliriiiii,' "  li;i^  .  ■  i  ,  .  .  •;  -  Iriuler 
lvs.  which  are  britilit  ;;i-.iii  s.  Ion- 
uipedunctddtum, Hort. ,  ;>mnAin'^  n.  Nrinlin-  "  i^  ;t,  sli-iiiless 
plant  with  smaller  lvs.  tiian  tlioso  of  .S.  .\In.-iiii  and  very  long 
and  slender  stalks."  Keasoner  adds  that  the  lvs.  are  glaucous 
green. — .9.  princeps,  Hort.,  according  to  Nehrling,  "is  very 
similar  to  S.  umbraculifera. — .S'.  Uresdna,  Trelease.  Trunk 
15  or  35  It.  high  and  upwards  of  1  ft.  in  iliam,:  lvs.  glabrous, 

very  glaucous:  petiole  stout,  concavn. ,r       imi.h  mm  .!,  .diout 

40  in.  long,  nearly  1  in.  wide  and  niMi '  ■    r  M.ide 

.about  40  in.  long  and  wide,  multifid,  wii  i m-. lured 

fibers  from  the  sinuses,  the  center  arm  1 1 .  of  a 

single  developed  carpel,  depressed  t:l"'  i  ■  i    m  vs  in 

diam., edible,  green,  or  when  dry  diiiMv  M  iMwh.'it 

glossy,  the  mesooarp  then  cottony:    :;■  -ir.iw 

color,   glossy  within;    seed   polisln-ii,  m  Ktown, 

labyrinthiform-rugose,  much  deprcsv.  m      -^  ,  mm,,   in 

the  vicinity  of  Dres.  Described  and  ti-,i ,,  ,l  ,„  -nl.  ij  i  I'.iiil)  of 
Rept.  Mo.  Bot.  G,ird.  "Prom  the  two  arlic.reoiis  i.;Umpttos  of 
the  United  States,  S.  Ures.ana  differs  markedly  in  its  pale, 
very  glaucous  foliage,  and  in  the  size  of  its  fruit,  which  is  of 
thrice  the  diameter  of  that  of  S.  Palmetto,  and  usually  a  third 
larger  than  in  S.  Mexicana,  with  the  former  of  which  species 
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it  agrees  in  having  imt  one  of  the  three  carpels  developed  and 
fertile,  while  in  .S.  Mexicana  two  or  even  all  three  are  not  in 
frequently  developed.  Considering  the  extent  to  which  this 
section  of  Mexico  has  been  visited  by  collectors  of  seeds  it 
would  be  remarkable  if  this  attractive  plant  should  not  prove 
to  be  already  in  cultivation  in  European  gardens."  Possibly 
already  in  cult,  in  this  country.  ^    jvt 

SABBATIA  (Liberatus  Sabbati,  Italian  botanist  of  the 
eighteenth  century).  GentianHcew .  About  13  species  of 
Atlantic  North  American  annuals  or  biennials  with 
showy  rose-pink  or  white  fls.  in  summer  or  autumn. 
Fls.  5-12-merous,  in  cymes  or  terminating  the  branches; 
calyx  5-12-eleft;  corolla  rotate,  usually  with  a  yellow 
eye,  the  lobes  convolute  in  the  bud;  filaments  rather 
short,  filiform;  anthers  linear  or  elongate  oblong,  ar- 
cuate, recurved  or  revolute;  style  2-cleft  or  parted: 
capsule  globose  or  ovoid,  thick-coriaceous  or  at  first 
fieshy:  seeds  small,  numerous. 

Sabbatias  require  a  light,  sweet  soil.  Seed  may  be 
sown  in  fall  or  early  spring.  The  plants  are  easily 
transplanted. 

A.    J'ls.  S-parted,  rarely  6-7-parted. 
B.    Lvs.  narrow -ohlanceolate  to  linear. 
c.    Color  of  fls.  rose  to  white:  lvs.  obtuse. 

braohiata,  Ell.  Stem  but  slightly  angled,  1-2  ft. 
high:  lvs.  mostly  obtuse,  obscurely  3-nerved  at  the 
base:  fls.  showy,  light  rose  to  white,  1-lK  in.  across,  in 
thyrsiform  panicles,  the  lateral  peduncles  bearing  usu- 
ally 3-fld.  cymes;  calyx-lobes  narrowly  linear,  shorter 
or  nearly  equaling  the  corolla.  May-Sept.  Ind.  to 
N.  C.  and  south.    B.B.  2:609. 

cc.    Color  of  fls.  white,  fading  yMoicisli:  lvs.  acute. 

lanceoiata,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Stem  simple,  1-3  ft.  high: 
lvs.  about  1  in.  long,  shorter  than  internodes,  acute, 
3-5-nerved,  the  floral  reduced  to  subulate  bracts:  fis. 
about  1  in.  across,  white,  fading  yellowish;  calyx-lobe 
more  than  half  the  length  of  the  corolla.  May-Sept. 
Wet  pine  barrens,  N.  J.  to  Fla.    B.B.  2:609. 

BB.    Lvs.  wider,  cordate-ovate,  clasping. 

angTiliris,  Pursh.  Stem  sharply  angled,  lK-2  ft. 
high:  lvs.  3-5-nerved:  fls.  fragrant,  showy,  light  rose 
to  white,  1-2  in.  across,  in  much-branched  pyramidal  or 
somewhat  corymbose  cymes;  calyx-lobes  linear,  much 
shorter  than  the  corolla.  Rich,  light  soil  in  open  fields. 
W.  Canada  to  Fla.    B.B.  2:610. 

AA.    Fls.  S-12-parted. 

chloroldes,  Pursh.  Stem  truly  biennial,  1-2  ft.  high, 
often  decumbent,  loosely  and  sparingly  branched  above: 
lvs.  oblong-lanceolate  or  the  lower  oblong-spatulate: 
fls.  rose-purple,  occasionally  white,  2  in.  across,  showy, 
solitary  on  naked,  somewhat  paniculate  peduncles; 
calyx-lobes  subulate-linear,  about  half  the  length  of  the 
spatulate-obovate  lobes  of  the  corolla.  Margins  of  pine 
barren  swamps  along  the  coast.  Mass.,  Fla.  B.B.  2:612. 
F.  W.  Barclay. 

SACCHABUU  [saccharon,  old  Greek  name  for  sugar). 
Gramlnece.  Species  12,  in  tropical  regions,  mostly  of 
the  Old  World.  Tall  grasses  with  stout  culm  and  ample 
panicles,  the  branches  of  which  are  many-.iointed;  the 
small,  slender  spikelets  1-fld.,  surrounded  by  long  silky 
hairs.  Differs  from'  Erianthus  in  having  the  spikelets 
awnless.  The  most  important  species  is  the  Sugar  Cane, 
which  is  extensively  cultivated  in  tropical  and  subtropi- 
cal countries  for  the  production  of  sugar.  Propagated 
by  cuttings  of  the  stem.  Native  country  unknown,  but 
probably  east  Asia.  Cultivated  from  time- immemorial, 
for  which  reason  many  varieties  have  lost  the  power  to 
produce  bloom  or  at  least  to  produce  fertile  seed.  Rum 
is  produced  from  the  fermented  molasses. 

oJficinamm,  Linn.  Sugar  Cane.  Stem  8-20  ft.  high, 
1-2  in.  thick,  third  empty  glume  wanting. 

A.  S.  Hitchcock. 

SACCOLABIUM  (name  referring  to  the  saccate  label- 
luni).  Orchidi)ceie.  Epiphytic  herbs  with  erect  leafy 
stems  increasing  in  length  by  continued  growth  at  the 
apex:  lvs.  distichous,  leathery  and  fleshy,  usually  chan- 
neled; ip-florescence  lateral,  in  the  cultivated  species  a 
long,  densely-fld.  cylindrical  raceme:    fls.  medium   or 
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small;  sepals  subequal,  free,  spreading,  the  lateral  pair 
not  decurrent  on  the  base  of  the  column ;  petals  similar, 
sometimes  wider;  labellum  united  with  the  base  of  the 
column,  spurred,  the  mouth  of  the  spur  open;  pollinia 
on  a  filiform  stipe.  About  20  species.  Can  be  propa- 
gated by  offsets  and  by  cut-backs.  Fresh  stock  is  con- 
stantly imported.  Heinrich  Hasselbrinq. 

This  interesting  genus  embraces  a  number  of  pretty 
and  distinct  species  from  Borneo,  Cochiu  China,  India, 
Java  and  Manila.  They  are  closely  allied  to  the  genera 
Aerides,  Phalsenopsis  and  Vanda,  and  require  somewhat 
similar  treatment,  but  do  not  always  acclimatize  them- 
selves as  readily  to  artificial  cultivation  unless  given  a 
location  with  more  or  less  natural  surromi. line's,  rlioiiijh 
some  of  the  more  free-growing  spt-i-ir,.  hk,  .s.  ,,un'iil- 
laceum,  *S'.  CHrrifoliwm,  S.  cceleste  Mini  //  ni- 

<i  HHW,  can  usually  be  grown  success  111  I         i  (        ,.\a 

or  Cypripedium  department.  The  hiru^'  ;i..\iii-  -piriis 
with  thick,  succulent  leaves  require  a  warm,  iijuist  atiuos- 
phere  where  the  winter  temper.ature  can  be  retained  at 
(J5°  to  70°  F.  by  night  and  about  7d°  during  the  day,  and 
in  the  summer  or  growing  season  10  degrees  in  advance 
of  this. 

All  succeed  best  when  suspended  from  the  roof  in 
pans,  baskets  or  on  blocks  where  they  can  have  free 
circulation  of  air  about  them  at  all  times,  receive  indi- 
rect benefit  of  the  sun's  influence,  which  will  harden 
their  tissue,  and  where  the  compost  may  readily  and 
frequently  dry  out,  during  the  resting  period  especially. 
Grown  otherwise  the  more  succulent  species,  such  as 
*'.  qiyanteum  (a  Vanda),  make  soft,  weak  tissue,  which 
is  susceptible  to  wet  spot,  a  usually  fatal  disease  Clean, 
chopped  sphagnum,  fieely  mteispersed  with  broken 
"        ■■  tistactory  growing  ma- 
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Shading  should  be  applied 
until  November  to  break  the  sun's  direct  raj  s,  but  d' 
ing  the  balance  of  the  year  when  the  solar  light  is  weak 
its  direct  influence  will  be  found  beneficial.  In  bright 
weather  during  the  growing  season  the  plants  need  a 
liberal  supply  of  water,  both  at  the  roots  and  over  the 
foliage,  but  during  the  resting  period  and  in  wet,  in- 
clement weather,  water  and  syringing  must  be  carefully 
and  sparingly  administered.  Judgment  in  this  respect 
is  very  essential  to  the  successful  culture  of  these 
plants.  The  supply  of  Saccolabiums  is  kept  up  by  fresh 
importation.  These  cultural  directions  apply  also  to  the 
genus  Rhynchostylis.  Robert  M.  Grey. 

A.    Fls.  rose-colored. 

Hendersoniinum,  Reichb.  f .  Dwarf:  Ivs.  4-6  in.  long, 
strap-shaped,  subacute,  distichous  on  the  stems,  but 
spreading  in  various  directions:  raceme  upright,  about 
as  long  as  the  Ivs.:  fls.  forming  a  cylindrical  mass, 
bright  rose,  -V,  in.  across;  dorsal  sepals  orbicular,  con- 
cave, lateral  imi-s  larger,  obovate-oblong ;  petals  obo- 
vatc:  hilHlluiii  a  blunt,  straight  spur  with  3  teeth  at  the 
mouth,  white.    Borneo.   B.M.  6222. 

ampuUiceum,  Lindl.  Fig.  2225.  Dwarf:  stem  6-8  in. 
high,  with  2  rows  of  Ivs.:  Ivs.  strap-shaped,  channeled, 
apex  truncate  and  dentate:  racemes  nearly  erect,  4-6  in. 
high:  fls.  deep  rose  color;  sepals  and  petals  ovate, 
veined,  spreading  out  flat;  labellum  linear- falcate,  one- 
half  as  long  as  the  petals;  spur  slender,  straight.  May, 
June.  N.  India.  B.M.  5595.  P.M.  13:49.  J.H.  111. 
32:463.  — Var.  Moulmeinfinae,  Hort.,  is  a  geographical 
variety  with  stronger  growth  and  larger  fls. 
AA.  Fls,'  orange  or  scarlet-orange. 

curvifdiium,  Lindl.  Stems  short:  Ivs.  linear,  8-10  in. 
long,  2-toothed  at  the  apex:  racemes  somewhat  droop- 
ing, 0  in.  long,  dense:  fls.  1  in.  across,  bright  orange 
scarlet;  sepals  and  petals  ovate  to  obovate,  spreading; 
labellum  orange,  blade  linear,  truncate,  spur  obtuse. 
May,  June.  Burma.  Java.  B.M.  5326  (as  S.  mmiotem). 
I.H.  13:493. 
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cerinum,  Reichb.  f.  Stem  short,  thick:  Ivs.  strap- 
shaped,  obtusely  2-lobed:  raceme  dense,  half  drooping: 
fls.  orange,  with  a  paler  spur;  sepals  oblong;  petals 
ovate.    Sunda  Islands. 

AAA.  Fls.  white,  spotted  with  blue. 

coel^ste,  Reichb.  f.  Plant  rarely  1  ft.  high,  with  de- 
curved  Ivs.  and  erect,  densely  fld.  racemes  6-9  in.  long: 
fls.  white,  with  the  front  of  the  lip  and  the  tips  of  the 
segments  sky-blue;  sepals  and  petals  cuneate,  oblong, 
obtuse;  labellum  rhomboid,  spur  compressed,  curved. 
July,  Aug.    Siam.    J.H.  HI.  28:87. 

S.  Blilmei,  Lindl  =  Rhynchostylis  retusa.— S.  giganUum, 
Lmdl  ^Vauil.a  deiiMllora.— .S'.  (;w»a(wm,  Lindl. =Rhynchostylis 
retusa.  —  *'.  Hamsonianuin,  Hook.  =  Rhynchostylis  violacea. 


2225    Saccolabium  ampuUaceum  ( X  K) 


tisi-S   Sheidii. 
I     Reichb    f  = 
IlASSELBRINO 


SACKED  BEAN  of  Egypt.    Nymphcea  Lotus. 
SACKED  BEAN  of  India.     Nelumbo  micifera. 


SAFFLOWEK.     Carthamus. 

SAFFRON.     Crocus  sativus. 

SAFFRON,  FALSE.     Carthamus  tinctorius. 

SAFFRON,  MEADOW.     See  Colchicum. 

SAFFRON  THISTLE.     Carthamus  tinctorius. 
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SAGE 


SAGE  ISahna  officinalis).  For  at  least  three  cen- 
turies this  shrubby,  iibrous-rooted  perennial  from 
southern  Europe  has  been  widely  cultivated  in  kitchen 
gardens  for  its  aromatic,  whitish  green,  wrinkled,  oval 
leaves.  These  are  arranged  oppositely  on  ascending  or 
decumbent  branching  stems  which  seldom  exceed  18  in. 
in  height.  In  early  summer  the  upper  parts  of  these 
bear  generally  blue,  though  sometimes  pink  or  white 
flowers,  followed  by  almost  black  spheroidal  seeds  borne 
in  the  open  cups.  The  name  Salvia  is  derived  from 
salvo,  to  save,  in  reference  to  the  plant's  use  in  ancient 
medicine;  the  name  sage,  from  its  supposed  power  to 
make  people  wise  by  strengthening  the  memory.  In 
modern  medicine  it  is  but  little  used.  In  domestic 
practice  it  is,  however,  credited  with  tonic,  sudorific, 
carminative,  anthelmintic  and  stomachic  properties, 
and  is  frequently  used  as  a  gargle  for  aphthous  affec- 
tions of  the  mouth  and  pharynx.  Its  pleasant,  though 
powerful-smelling,  bitterish  leaves  are  used  for  flavor- 
ing sausages  and  some  kinds  of  cheese,  for  seasoning 
soups  and  stews,  but  mainly  for  dressings  with  lus- 
cious, strong  meats  such  as  pork,  goose  and  duck. 
Among  culinary  herbs  it  ranks  first  in  America,  being 
more  widely  cultivated  than  any  other  except  parsley, 
which  is  more  largely  employed  for  garnishing  than  as 
a  flavoring  agent.  When  possible  the  young  leaves 
should  be  used  fresh,  for  unless  carefully  dried  they 
lose  much  of  their  aroma,  which  is  due  to  a  volatile 
oil  and  which  even  with  careful  curing  rapidly  dissi- 
pates. For  best  results  the  shoots  should  be  gathered 
before  flower-stems  develop,  because  they  are  then 
richer  and  because  later  cuttings  may  be  made.  For 
drying  upon  a  commercial  scale,  since  this  plan  is 
thought  to  involve  too  much  labor,  the  plants  are  cut  in 
August  if  seed  has  been  sown  early,  and  the  stumps,  if 
not  too  short,  produce  again  in  late  autiimn ;  or  if  grown 
as  a  secondary  crop,  which  is  the  common  way,  they  are 
cut  only  once— namely,  in  autumn.  Plants  grown  from 
cuttings  (see  below)  will  often  produce  three  crops  in  a 
season.  Upon  a  small  scale  a  warm,  airy  room  is  best 
for  drying,  the  plants  being  either  laid  loosely  upon 
racks  or  the  floor,  or  hung  from  the  ceiling  and  walls. 
Upon  a  larger  scale  a  fruit  evaporator  with  a  steady 
current  of  warm  air  at  about  100°  F.  may  be  used. 
After  drying,  the  leaves  are  rubbed  to  a  powder  and 
stored  in  air-tight  vessels. 

Sage  does  best  in  an  open,  sunny  aspect  and  a  well- 
drained,  mellow  loam  of  medium  texture,  rich  in  humus 
and  nitrogenous  matter.  Stable  manure  or  a  fertilizer 
containing  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  should 
be  applied  before  the  plowing,  if  done  in  the  spring. 
Fall  plowing  is  generally  preferred  where  Sage  alone  is 
to  occupy  the  land.  In  each  case  plowing  should  be  as 
deep  as  the  surface  soil  will  profitably  permit.  Thorough 
fining  of  the  soil  must  precede,  and  clean  cultivation 
follow  planting,  the  plants  being  set  in  drills  about 
15  in.  apart  and  10  in.  asunder  for  manual  cultivation  or 
18-21  in.  apart  and  10  in.  asunder  for  power  cultivation. 
The  former  method  is,  as  a  rule,  more  profitable  though 
more  laborious.  After  harvesting  (see  above)  if  the 
bed  is  to  be  permanent,  northern  plantations  should  be 
mulched  with  marsh  hay  or  other  material  free  from 
weed  seeds.  For  garden  practice  it  is  common  to  divide 
the  clumps  biennially,  since  the  plants  become  straggling 
if  left  longer.  Upon  a  commercial  scale,  however,  it  is 
better  to  n-ly  upon  cuttings  or  seedlings.  Propagation 
may  !"•  .  iir.  t,  i|  i,  -.•c.l,  cuttings,  layers  or  division. 
Seed,  tl  i  I        I    which  lasts  three  years,  may  be 

drillf.l  ill  greenhouse,  hotbed  or  cold- 

frami'  in  .  i  :  i  ,i  j  ;  .,r  out  of  doors,  as  soon  as  the 
grouml  li,ri,iMr^  clr>  .ihiiii;]!,  in  sppfially  prepared  beds 
of  fine  s.iil,  r.A.rih-  tlinii  nl.-mt  ' ,:  in.  deep.  In  the 
former  cM-i'  ili.-  ]il;ints  mn-t  !,.■  |,ri.•l^.■.l  out  and  hard- 
ened otr  l>'  nii'liT  iliini  -^tiicl^N-  ;iiiii  li,ir']\-  before  trans- 
planting; iu  the  hitKT.  thi-y 'an-  Inlor,  ,'lir."..th-  to  tli,- 
field.  This  operation  may  be  perl"!  :  I  i  ii  in  kuJ  .Iimm 
until  late  July,  the  plants  beinu-  i  ,        :   , 

tall.      The   former   method,   wliirL    ;      ,-:    ;i 

better,  is  the  common  commercial  pri.ti.,  .  (  niiin^- 
may  be  of  mature  or  of  immature  wood.  With  each. 
shade  and  moisture  are  essential  to  success.  Mature 
wood  cuttings,  made  in  early  spring,  should  be  ready 
for  the  field  in  less  than  six  weeks ;  immature,  taken 
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from  outside  shoots  just  before  they  would  form 
blossom  heads,  are  left  in  the  cutting  bed  until  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Such  plants  are  usually  more  prolific 
than  those  grown  from  mature  wood  or  from  spring 
seedlings,  and  are,  therefore,  best  when  Sage  alone  is 
to  occupy  the  land.  But  when  it  is  to  follow  some  early 
vegetable,  mature  wood  cuttings  or  seedling  plants  will 
probably  be  found  best,  though  little  or  nothing  can  be 
cut  before  September.  As  practiced  by  market-garden- 
ers in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  each  of  the  above 
methods  has  its  advocates,  but  practically  all  agree  upon 
the  plowing  and  harrowing  of  the  ground  in  June  or 
July  after  harvesting  an  early  crop,  such  as  beets,  cab- 
bage or  peas.  About  twice  in  the  three  weeks  after 
setting  the  plants  the  field  is  raked  to  destroy  sprouting 
weeds  and  to  keep  the  surface  loose,  after  which,  if 
well  done,  but  slight  hoeing  is  necessary.  In  Septem- 
ber, when  the  plants  crowd  each  other,  each  alternate 
plant  or  row  of  plants  is  cut  for  sale  and  the  remainder 
allowed  to  fill  the  space.  At  the  first  cutting  each  plant 
should  make  about  two  marketable  bunches;  at  the 
second  at  least  three.  This  practice  not  only  insures 
plants  full  of  leaves  at  each  cutting  but  at  least  double 
the  quantity  in  the  end. 

In  America  the  green,  broad-leaved  varieties  are  in 
far  greater  demand  than  the  colored  and  the  narrow- 
leaved  kinds.  The  best  variety  known  to  the  writer  is 
Holt  Mammoth,  which  is  exceptionally  prolific  of  large 
leaves.     It  is  said  to  produce  no  seed,      jj   f;   Kains 
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SAGE,  JERUSALEM.     See  Phlomis. 

SAGfiNIA  (derivation  unknown).  PoUjpodi&cece.  A 
genus  of  ferns,  mostly  of  large  .ind  coarse  habit,  with 
superior  reniform  or  heart-sli.ip.d  iiuhiNia  fixed  by  the 
sinus,  as  in  Dryopteris,  but  wiili  v.in^  uniting  freely  to 
form  areoles  with  free  ini'lu.li  ^l  v.inl.  t-^.  About  25 
species  are  known,  largely  tn.ni  the  Ea^t  Indies,  a  few 
from  tropical  America. 

deciirrens,  Presl.  Leaf-stalks  narrowly  winged  from 
a  creeping  rootstock:  Ivs.  2-t  ft.  long,  1  ft.  or  more 
wide,  cut  down  to  a  winged  rachis  and  with  4-8  pairs  of 
pinnis  6-12  in.  long,  1-2  in.  wide:  sori  large,  in  two 
regular  rows  between  the  principal  veins.  India  to 
Polynesia.  l_  ji.  Underwood. 

SAGINA  (Latin,  fatness;  perhaps  alluding  to  the 
forage  value.  Caryophyll&ceoe.  Peaklwort.  About 
8  species  of  annual  or  perennial  tufted  herbs,  mostly 
from  the  temperate  regions  of  the  world.  Lvs. 
awl  -  shaped  :  fls.  small,  usually  comparatively  long- 
stemmed;  sepals  4-5;  petals  4-5,  entire  or  slightly 
emarginate,  minute  or  none;  stamens  equal  in  number 
to  the  sepals  or  twice  as  many:  ovary  1-loculed,  many- 
seeded:  styles  of  the  same  number  as  the  sepals  and 
alternate  with  them. 

subulata,  Wimm.  (S.  pillfera,  Hort.  Sp(rgula  pil- 
ifera,  Hort.  Sp4rgtda  subulAta,  Sw. ).  Pearlwort. 
An  evergreen,  hardy,  densely  tufted  little  plant,  cov- 
ering the  ground  like  a  sheet  of  moss:  lvs.  verv  small, 
stiff,  aristate  on  the  margin,  linear:  si,  ins  lirain  liiiig 
and  creeping:  fls.  white,  studded  all  (.mi-  tlm  iiliint  ..n 
long,very  slender  peduncles.  July-S(-],i.  Corona.  K.ll. 
1896,  p.  435.  R.B.  20:153.-Var.  aurea  has  Iv.s.  marked 
with  yellow.  A  good  rock-plant  in  shady  places.  Cult, 
similar  to  Arenaria.    Prop,  by  division. 

F.  W.  Barclay. 

SAGITTAEIA  (Sagitta  is  Latin  for  arrow).  AUs- 
mdcea.  AKROWHE.iD.  A  small  genus  of  very  variable 
aquatic  plants,  the  number  of  species  depending  on  the 
point  of  view  of  eacli  author.  Nearly  or  quite  100  spe- 
cific nnnips  occur  in  the  genus,  but  Micheli,  the  latest 
1  I.  tin .  riii.lier  (DC.  Monogr.  Phaner.  3)  reduces  the 
!  iM  13,  four  of  which  are  doubtful.    In  his  mono- 

:i:i!ni  r  the  American  forms  (6th  Rep.  Mo.  Bot.  Gard.) 
.1:111,1  c.  Smith  admits  21  species.  The  present  ten- 
dency amongst  American  writers  is  to  recognize  several 
rather  than  few  species.  In  common  with  most  aquatic 
plants,  they  are  widely  distributed.  They  occur  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  in  both  temperate  and  tropical 
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regions.  Most  of  the  species  have  arrow-shaped  leaves, 
whence  the  name.  They  are  useful  for  foliage  effects 
in  bogs  and  shallow  ponds,  and  also  for  their  white 
buttercup-like  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  successive 
small  whorls  on  an  erect  scape.  They  are  mostly  used 
for  colonizing  in  the  open,  but  S.  Montevideusia  — now 
the  most  popular  species— is  grown  in  indoor  aquaria  or 
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22J6.  Common  Arrowhead— Saeittaria  lalifolia  (X  K). 
Commonly  known  as  5.  variabilis. 

plunged  in  open  ponds  in  the  summer.  The  arrowheads 
are  perennials  of  easy  culture,  although  likely  to  be 
infested  with  aphis.  Prop,  by  division,  or  sometimes 
by  seeds. 

Plants  of  mostly  erect  habit,  the  Ivs.  and  scapes  aris- 
ing from  more  or  less  tuberous  or  knotted  rootstocks : 
Ivs.  typically  arrow-shaped,  with  long  basal  lobes,  but 
sometimes  long  and  linear:  fls.  imperfect,  monoscious 
(staminate  fls.  usually  in  the  iippermost  whorls)  or  di- 
CEcious,  with  3  white  broad  petals  and  3  small  greenish 
sepals,  the  stamens  and  pistils  numerous,  the  latter 
ripening  into  small  akenes :  inflorescence  composed  of 
successive  whorls  of  3-stalked  fls.  Sometimes  the  Ivs. 
are  floating. 

A.  Sepals  of  pistillate  fls.  (usualli/  in  the  lower 
u-horls)  erect  after  floireriiig,  and  the  pedicels  of 
these  fls.  thick:  carpels  not  glandular. 
Montevid^nsis,  Cham.  &  Schlecht.  Giant  Arkow- 
HEAD.  Very  large,  sometimes  growing  G  ft.  tall,  with 
leaf-blades  1-2  ft.  long:  Ivs.  arrow-shaped,  with  long, 
diverging,  sharp  basal  lobes;  fls.  very  large  (-  to  nearly 
3  in.  across),  the  rounded  petals  white  with  a  purple 
blotch  at  the  base.  Argentina  to  Brazil.  Chile  and  Peru. 
B.M.  6755.  Gn.  27:473.  I. H.  31:543. -First  known  as  a 
cult,  plant  from  seeds  sent  to  England  in  1883  from 
Buenos  Ayres  by  .John  B.all.  It  is  now  a  popular  plant 
for  afjuaria  and  lily  ponds.  Tender  to  frost.  It  is  spar- 
ingly naturalized  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  U.  S.,  on 
both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sides. 


AA.    Sepals  of  pistillate  fls.  reflexed   after  flowering: 
pedicels  of  these  fls.  slender:    carpels  somewhat 

B.   Bracts  at  base  of  whorls  united,  as  if  only  1. 

puBilla,  Nntt.  (S.  ndtans,  in  part.  S.  subuWa,  Buch.). 
Slender  and  simple,  usually  only  a  few  inches  high: 
Ivs.  linear  or  narrowly  oblanceolate,  rigid:  fls.  few, 
usually  in  1  whorl,  white,  }4-%  in.  across,  the  filaments 
broad.  N.  Y.  to  Ala.,  along  the  coast.— Offered  by 
dealers  in  native  plants. 

EB.    Bracts  S,  at  base  of  the  u'horls. 
c.   Ijvs.  usually  distinctly  sagittate. 

latiJiUa,  Willd.  (S.  variabilis,  Engelm.  S.  sagittce- 
fdlia,vaLr.  variabilis,  Mich's..).  Fig.  2226.  Very  variable 
in  stature  and  shape  of  Ivs.,  ranging  from  a  few  inches 
to  3-4  ft.  tall:  Ivs.  mostly  broad-sagittate  with  long 
basal  lobes,  but  running  into  very  narrow  forms:  fls. 
clear  white,  about  1  in.  across,  usually  moncecious,  the 
filaments  slender:  akene  winged,  with  a  lateral  or  ob- 
lique beak.  Common  everywhere  in  margins  of  ponds 
and  lakes,  and  offered  by  dealers  in  native  plants  for 
colonizing  in  bog  gardens  and  in  lily  ponds. 

sagittaefolia,  Linn.  Old  World  Arrowhead. 
Rhizome  thick  and  tuberous,  stolon-bearing:  Ivs.  broad 
and  sagittate,  very  variable  in  form  and  size:  scapes 
erect,  simple  or  branched,  overtopping  the  Ivs.:  bracts 
narrow-ovate,  free  or  slightly  connate  at  base,  shorter 
than  the  pedicels:  petals  large,  white;  filaments  gla- 
brous: akene  nearly  or  quite  orbicular  and  in  this  re- 
spect differing  from  thv  allied  Aiiii-rican  species. 
Throughout  Europe  an.l  A~i:i.-l'.y  -cnie  authors  the 
American  S.  latifolia  an.l  i.fli.  is  air  ccusidered  to  be 
con-speciHc.  There  is  a  lunn  \i  iili  duulde  fls.  (var.  flore- 
plenOyBoTt.  S.  J'tpr,ii;.-<i .  llMit.i.  i<.  Chinensis  of  most 
trade  lists  is  apiiariiiily  ..in  ..t  the  many  forms  of  this 
species.  There  appears  tn  In.  another  S.  Chinensis  in 
the  trade,  with  laneei.Iaie  Ivs.,  the  botanical  position  of 
which  is  undetermined. 

cc.  Lvs.  usually  oblong  or  linear  and  not  sagittate. 

D.    Filaments  slender,  tapering  upward,  cobwebby. 

lancUdlia,  Linn.  Erect  and  somewhat  rigid,  glabrous, 
the  scape  sometimes  reaching  5  ft. :  lvs.  lanceolate  to 
narrow-oblong  to  nearly  linear,  nerved  from  the  thick 
midrib:  fls.  white,  in  several  whorls.  Swamps,  Del.  to 
the  tropics. 

DD.  Filaments  abruptly  broadened,  pubescent. 

graminea,  Michx.    Erect  and  simple,  glabrous,  2  ft. 

or  less  high:  lvs.  reduced  to  phyllodia,  flat,  broad-linear 

to   lance-elliptic,  pointed:    fls.   small,  white,  in  2   or  3 

■"'borls.  L.  H.  B. 

SAGO  PALM.     Consult  Cycas. 

SAINFOIN,  or  SAINTFOIN.     Onobrychis  vicicefolia. 

ST.  ANDREWS  CROSS.     Ascyrum  Crux-Andre<e. 

ST.  DABEOC'S  HEATH.     See  Dabcecia. 

ST.  GEORGE'S   HERB.      Valeriana  officinalis. 

ST.  JOHN'S  BREAD.     Ceratonia  Siliqua. 

ST.  JOHN'S-WORT.      See  Hypericum  ;    also   Sym- 

ST.  PATRICK'S  CABBAGE.     Saxifraga  umbrosa. 


SAINTPAtTLIA  (from  the  discoverer  of  the  plant. 
Baron  Walter  von  Saint  Paul).  Gesnerdcew.  Usambaea 
Violet.  A  monotypic  genus  from  eastern  tropical 
Africa,  where  it  was  found  grnwini,-  in  wooded  places  in 
fissures  of  limestone  and  L-raiiite  r.i.ks,  in  rich,  light 
soil.  It  is  a  steraless  liaiiy  lieieiinial  lierb  with  short- 
petioled  ovate  or  oblou^-enrdate  h  <.  1-2  in.  long  and 
nodding  blue  fls.  1  in.  acmss,  Imnie  in  stout  peduncled 
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few-fld.  cymes:  sepals  5-7,  linear,  obtuse,  erect,  green; 
corolla  sul)-rotate,  the  tube  shorter  than  the  sepals; 
limb  2-lipped,  the  upper  lip  2-lobed,  and  much  the 
smaller,  the  lower  spreading,  all  lobes  rounded,  con- 
cave, ciliolate;  stamens  2,  inserted  in  the  contracted 
mouth  of  the  tube;  filaments  short,  stout:  ovary  ovoid, 
hirsute;  style  filiform;  stigma  purple:  seeds  many, 
very  minute.  One  of  the  choicest  of  blue  winter-flower- 
ing plants.   First  bloomed  in  cult,  in  1893. 


4^, 


londntha,  Herm.  Wendl.  African  Violet.  Usam- 
BARA  Violet.  Fig.  2227.  B.M.  7408.  Gn.  47:1002. 
A.G.  16:309.  R.B.  20:109.  R.H.  1893,  p.  321.  G.M.  37: 
62^  G.C.  III._13:685.    Century  Book  of  Gardening,  311. 

r\c  .i.  _   ^^,.  ,       '^y,,  (J    ^\-^  Oliver  says: 


-Of  its  propagation 
"The  end  of  March  is 
the  ripened  leaves  she 
of  the  stalk  attached,  ;i 
ering  only  a  small  pi' 
should  not  be  kept 


■mg 


propagate,  when 
itli  about  an  inch 
\n;  sand  bed,  cov- 
>l:uie.  The  sand 
process  of  root- 


ing.   Their  proixigation  from  seed  and  general  cultu 
is  similar  to  that  of  Gloxinia.    The  plants  may  be  flow- 
ered the  entire  year  or  given  a  period  of  rest'by  partly 
F.  W.  Barclay. 


vithholding  water." 


SALAD    PLANTS.       The    principal    salad    plant    in 
America  is  the  lettuce,  which  is  used  exclusively,  but 


rtly. 


■  full  c 


the 


ifor 


L,-ttuee.  Next  to  lettuce  the  best  known  salad  plant  in 
this  country  is  probably  endive,  which  is  excellent, 
especially  when  well-blanched  plants  are  to  be  had  in 
the  winter.  Chicory  is  much  like  endive,  as  regards  its 
treatment  either  in  the  garden  or  in  thesalad  dish.  Like 
endive,  it  is  frequently  seen  in  the  larger  city  markets, 
ndelion    shmiM   W-   mentioned    in  this 


The 


category.     When  forf 
fit  for  the  most  cultiv 
cultivation  and  i 
(Lepidium  sat  if 
ranks  next  to  U 
high  flavor  equally 


makes  a  salad 
irdin 


mary  nome 
«r\  ,■!■,  I  h.'  rriiiiiiMin  garden  cress 
jt  water  ii>>,s,  nor  upland  cress) 
in  value.  Its  rapid  growth  and 
ammend  it.  This  plant  is  said  to 
be  a  great  favorite  in  English  gardens  and  forcing 
houses,  where  it  is  grown  in  mixture  with  white  mustard 
and  is  pulled  very  young  and  eaten  roots  and  all.  Corn 
salad  is  another  plant  sometimes  grown  in  gardens  and 
used  for  salad-making.  It  is  most  acceptable  to  those 
who  do  not  relish  the  pungency  of  mustard  and  cress. 
Gives  is  used  by  many  people  as  an  ingredient  of  let- 
tuce and  other  salads;  also  young  onions.  Many  other 
plants  are  used  in  various  places  and  by  various  per- 
sons for  salads. 

Besides  the  salad  plants  proper,  many  vegetables  are 
used  in  a  cooked  or  raw  condition  for  salads.  Such  are 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  brussels  sprouts,  potatoes,  lima 
beans,  beets,  .Terusaleni  artichoke,  etc.  With  salad 
plants   may  also   be   included   pot-herbs,   or  "greens." 
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The  plants  especially  to  be  mentioned  in  this  cate- 
gory are  Swiss  chard,  beet  tops,  spinach,  kale,  endive, 
and  mustard.  Many  other  plants  find  occasional  or 
local  favor.    See  Greens. 

The  only  general  cultural  directions  which  can  be 
given  for  salad  plants  are  that  blanching  is  often  desir- 
able and  a  quick  unchecked  growth  is  always  a  requisite. 
An  abundance  of  rapidly  available  fertilizer  and  plenty 
of  water  are  therefore  to  be  insisted  on.  A  warm, 
light  soil,  in  the  best  mechanical  condition,  is  nec- 
essary for  the  same  reasons.  p_  j^   Wacgh. 

SALIC6ENIA  (Latin,  salt  and  horn;  saline  plants 
with  horn-like  branches).  Che}iopo(1i(ice(e.  Glass- 
woKT.  Marsh  Samphire.  A  genus  of  about  8  widely 
scattered  species  of  leafless  seashore  herbs,  hardy  or 
tender,  annual  or  perennial.  This  and  other  chenopods 
which  grow  in  large  quantities  in  the  Mediterranean  re- 
gion were  formerly  used  in  making  soap  and  glass,  as 
they  yield  a  large  percentage  of  soda.  The  ashes  of  such 
plants  were  known  to  the  trade  as  barilla.  The  species 
have  probably  never  been  in  cultivation  and  have  no 
horticultural 


SALISBUEIA.     See  Ginkgo. 

SALIX  (ancient  Latin  name  of  widow).  SalicAcem. 
Willow.  A  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  characterized 
by  simple  Ivs.:  bads  with  a  single  bud-scale:  Ivs.  in 
lax  scaly  spikes  (.aments) :  the  Hs.  subtended  by  a  single 
entire  scale  and  nearly  or  quite  destitute  of  perianth; 
the  staminate  fl.  wiiii  1,  L'.  >n-  :;-G  stamens;  the  pistil- 
late fl.  of  a  sinirle  i.iMil  .  ,„,,|„.>e,l  of  2  carpels  and  2 
more  or  less  divideil  .simiiKi-:  at  maturity  the  pistil 
dehisces,  setting  In-e  the  siiuiU  appendaged  seeds. 
The  wood  is  light,  soft  and  diffuse  porous.  For  the 
staminate  and  pistillate  flowers  of  Willow,  see  Figs.  831 
and  833,  Vol.  II.  The  catkins  or  "pussies"  are  also 
shown  in  Figs.  2228  and  2229  herewith. 

The  role  that  the  Willow  plays  in  the  north  temper- 
ate regions  is  to  a  certain  extent  analo^rous  to  that 
of  the  Eucalyptus  in  sul.ti.iiiirai  ir-i.,iis  in  that  it 
flourishes  in  wet  ground  :iim1  ali^ml.s  -iiid  transpires 
immense  quantities  of  wtttet-.  It  }ia^  In  in  used  to  jilant 
around  cesspools  I'er  saiiilar\-  .■iTeei.      I;ut  while  most 

of  the   species  oi-em-    -pMiit: i~l\-  in   wet   -I'mukI   or 

along  stream  bank-,  tie'  \\"i:1m,i~  neiv  lie  ,nlt  i\  aieil  in 
various  situations.  Tlie  Wliite  Will.iw  i  .s'.  „//„m  has 
been  used  very  effectively  to  fix  stream  banks  tigain.st 
erosion.  Figs.  2230,  2231.  Its  root  system  is  very 
extensive  and  when  well  established  withstands  the 
effect  of  heavy  rapid  streams  as  well  as  wave  action. 

All  species  are  readily  propagated  by  cuttings.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  brittleness  at  base  of  twigs 
of  some  species,  notably  hhe  Black  Willow  (S.  nigra), 


is  an  adaptation  to  facilitate  naturally  the  distribution 
of  the  species.  Certain  it  is  that  twigs  broken  from 
the  tree  by  the  wind  are  carried  down  streams  and,  be- 
coming anchored  in  the  muddy  banks,  grow  there.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  aggressive  trees  in  occupying  such 
places. 
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summer  dress. 


The  genus  is  represented  by  species  in  both  conti- 
nents. It  is,  however,  much  more  abundant  in  north 
temperate  regions  than  in  south.  In  the  frigid  regions 
are  several  species.  Salix  arctica  and  several  allied 
Epecies  are  among  the  few  woody  plants  extending 
into  extreme  arctic  regions.  The  arctic  species  are 
among  the  most  diminutive  of  woody  plants.  As  one 
goes  south  the  species  increase  in  size.  Some  of  the 
species  of  north  temperate,  tropical  and  south  temperate 
zones  are  large  trees.  The  arborescent  species  all  form 
wood  very  rapidly.  Specimens  of  White  Willow  which 
may  not  be  of  great  age  look  venerable  from  their  great 
thickness.  The  wood  is  light  in  weight  and  color,  finely 
and  evenly  porous.  The  wood  has  been  extensively 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  It  has  also 
been  used  for  many  other  purposes.  Certain  species 
have  for  many  years  been  extensively  cultivated  in  Eu- 
rope for  materials  with  which  to  manufacture  baskets. 
,!)'.  viminalis  appears  to  be  the  favorite  species  for  this 
purpose.  Basket  Willow  is  now  extensively  cultivated 
in  central  New  York,  and  considerable  manufacturing 
of  this  material  is  done  there. 

As  ornamental  trees  the  Willows  present  little  variety. 
The  bright  yellow  catkins  of  some  species  are  attractive 
in  spring.  They  are  considerably  used  as  "nurse  trees  " 
for  slower  growing  trees  that  require  partial  shade 
while  young.  The  red  and  yellow  branches  of  certain 
Willows  are  very  bright  and  cheering  in  winter  The 
weeping  forms  are  very  populir  but  they  are  often 
planted  with  little  sense  of  fitness  The  cultural  re 
marks  under  Populiis  will  apply  to  Willows 

Willows  are  rarely  propagated  from  seed  The  seeds 
are  very  small  and  contain  a  gieen  ind  short  lived 
embryo.  A  very  short  exposure  of  the  seeds  to  the  air 
will  so  dry  them  out  that  they  villi  not  germinate  The 
safest  way  to  secure  seedlings  is  to  plint  the  seeds 
as  soon  as  the  capsule  opens  Manj  hybrids  hive 
been  described  based  on  specimens  found  in  nature  that 
presented  characters  intermediate  between  recognized 
species.  Artificial  hybrids  have  also  been  made  between 
many  species.  The  dioecious  habit  of  the  species  seems 
to  facilitate    cross-pollination    and   it  )  i    I    1  k 

that  the  intermediate  forms  so  fiequ  itl     i  1      i  1 

designated  in  tlie  monographs  is^iii  i    I 

hybrids.     Upwards    of   one    huudre  1    11      1    \\   11 
have  been  described  as  growing  in  1         ]  Ml         1 

as  many  or  even  more  species  occur  i      \  1         i 

hybrids    have   lieen    detected    here       111  11 

scribed  as  growing  in  America  are  t  i  tl  t  |    i    1 

tween  native  species  and  those  mtrodm    1  fi    lu  Luiope 
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2232     Old  roadside  trees  of  Sabj 


3.  fragilis 
C.  alba 

7.  vitellina 

8.  Babylonica 

9.  elegantissima 
cc.  Shrubs 10.  interior 

11.  argophylla 
AA.  Scales  of  anient   black 
above,  persistent. 
Mostly  shrubs. 
B.  Stamens  S. 

c.  Capsules  hairy .  ..12.  Caprea 
13.  discolor 
U.  Bebbiana 

15.  bumilis 

16.  tristis 

17.  sericea 

18.  petiolaris 

19.  viminalis 

20.  Candida 

cc.  Capsules  glabrotis.21.  myrtilloideB 

22.  cordata 

23.  irrorata 

24.  incana 
BB.  Stamen  1 25.  purpurea 

26.  SitchenBis 

1.  nigra,  Marshall.  Black  Willow.  Fig. 
2233.  Tree,  30^0  ft.  high:  bark  flalsy,  often 
becoming  shaggy  :  twigs  brittle  at  base  ; 
buds  small:  Ivs.  lanceolate,  green,  both  sides 
finely  and  evenly  serrate :  aments  1-2  in.  long; 
scales  oblong,  deciduous;  stamens  3-6:  ovary 
ovate-conical,  glabrous;  style  short  but  dis- 
tinct. E.  N.  Amer.  Var.  lalcita,  Pursh. 
Lvs.  elongated,  narrow  and  falcate.  Var. 
pgndula  is  cult. 

2.  amygdaloldes,  Andersson.  Peach-leap 
Willow.  Tree,  30^0  ft.  high:  barls  longi- 
tudinally furrowed,  less  inclined  to  be  flal£y: 
lvs.  broader,  glaucous  beneath,  on  rather 
long,  compressed  petioles  :  aments  loosely 
fld. :  ovary  lanceolate-conical  ;  style  very 
short.    Central  and  western  N.  Amer. 

3.  lOclda,  Muhl.  Shrub  or  low,  bushy  tree, 
6-15  ft.  high :  branches  yellowish  brown  and 
highly  polished  :  buds  large,  flattened  and 
recurved  at  the  apex:  lvs.  large,  broadly  lan- 
ceolate-acuminate, serrate,  darli  green,  shin- 
ing above:  aments  large,  appearing  with  the 
lvs. ;  scale  pale  green,  deciduous  ;  stamens 
4-5:  ovary  pedicelled,  rather  obtuse,  glabrous. 
E.  N.  Amer.  — A  beautiful  plant,  deserving  of 
more  extensive  cultivation. 

4.  pent&ndra,  Linn.  (S.  lauritblia,  Hort.). 
Bay -LEAP  or  Laurel-Leap  Willow.  Shrub 
or  small  tree,  8-20  ft.  high:  branches  chest- 
nut color:  lvs.  large,  elliptic  to  broadly  ob- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  shining  and  dark  green 
above,  paler  beneath ;  aments  appearing  after 
many  of  the  lvs.  are  fully  developed,  not 
conspicuous.    Europe  and  Asia. 

5.  frAgilis,  Linn.  (S.riVifZis,  Fries.  S.Sus- 
selHAnn,  Sm.).  Brittle  Willow.  Fig.  2233. 
Tree,  50-60  ft.  high,  excurrent  in  habit  and 
of  very  rapid  growth:  branches  brown,  ob- 
liquely ascending:  buds  medium  size, pointed : 
lvs.  large,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  glabrous  or 
slightly  hairy  when  young,  scarcely  paler  be- 
neath, glandular  serrate  :  aments  appearing 
with  the  lvs.  (the  staminate  tree  rare  in 
America),  seldom  bearing  good  seed,  slender; 
scales  deciduous.  Eu.,  N.  Asia.  Gn.  19,  p. 
517;  55,  p.  89.— Frequently  cultivated  and 
also  growing  spontaneously  in  many  places. 
A  company  of  promoters  induced  many  Amer- 
ican farmers  to  plant  hedges  of  this  Willow 
some  tifty  years  ago.  Many  of  these  occur 
now  throughout  the  country,  the  trees  being 
40-50  feet  high.  A  stake  cut  from  a  tree  and 
driven  in  the  ground  will  soon  establish  it- 


2233.  Leaves  of  Wil- 
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1.  Salix  petiolaris: 

2.  Candida; 

4.  myrtilloides; 
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self  and  grow  into  a  tree.  Var.  decipiens' 
Hoffm.  Twigs  yellow:  buds  black  in  winter: 
lvs.  smaller  and  brighter  green.  Probably  a 
hybrid  with  another  species. 

6.  41ba,  Linn.  White  Willow.  Fig.  2234; 
also  2230-2.  Large  tree,  with  short  and  thick 
trunk,  not  excurrent  in  habit  :  branches  yel- 
lowish brown  :  lvs.  ashy  gray  and  silky 
throughout,  giving  a  white  .tppearanoe  to  the 
whole  tree,  2-4  in.  long,  elliptifni.  F^ii.  fin. 
55,  p.  87.  —  Heretofore    ;ts^'i,i;iri  .|    with    tlie 

next  species,  from  whicli   ii   iliih  i^  ii Im- 

of  twigs  and  vesture  and  i'i,i,,t  d  1\  -,,  a^  also 
in  its  general  habit.  It  is  i.nly  cic,  asii.nally 
seen  in  America  and  has  been  known  as  S. 
alba,  var.  argentea,  S.  splendens,  Bray,  and 
S.  regalis,  Hort.  These  forms,  not  easily 
distinguishable  from  one  another,  can  be 
readily  distinguished  from  the  following  spe- 
cies. 

7.  vitellina,  Linn.  (S.  bldnda,  Anderss.). 
Yellow  Willow.  Becoming  a  very  large  and 
venerable  appearing  tree,  the  rather  short 
trunk  often  4  ft.  or  more  in  diam.  It  is  often 
pollarded.  The  crown  is  deliquescent  and 
rounded  in  outline.  Branches  yellow:  lvs. 
silky-hairy  when  young,  glabrous  when  ma- 
ture, glaucous  beneath,  the  whiteness  inten- 
sified after  the  lvs.  fall.  Aments  appearing 
with  the  leaves.  Abundant  in  E.  N.  Amer. 
Mn.  8,  p.  25  (erroneously  as  S.  a /in).  — Dis- 
playing many  variations,  the  most  obvious  of 
which  are:  Var.  aiirea,  Salisb.  (var.  am-an- 
^iaca,  Hort.),  branches  golden  yellow,  espe- 
cially just  before  the  leaves  appear  in  spring. 
Var.  Britzensis,  Hort.,  bark  red.  These  as 
well  as  (itlicr  choice  varieties  are  grafted.  Var. 
p6ndula.    S.H.  2:361,  371.    Gn.  55,  pp.  15,  22. 

8.  Babyl6nica,  Linn.  (S.^j^k^m^o,  Moench). 
Napoleon's  Willow.  Fig.  2234.  A  tree  of 
weeping  habit,  30-40  ft.  high,  with  long,  slen- 
der, olive-green  branches ;  buds  small,  acute : 
lvs.  2-6  in.  long,  attenuate  at  base  and  apex: 
aments  appearing  with  the  lvs.,  slender,  the 
pistillate  green:  capsule  small,  1  in.  long. 
Caucasus.  Gn.  1,  p.  371;  34,  p.  527;  39,  p. 
72;  55,  p.  92.  S.H.  1:261.  — Long  known  in 
cultivation  and  often  grown  in  cemeteries. 
Several  forms  recognized,  some  of  which 
may  be  hybrids:  Var.  aiirea,  Hort.,  branches 
golden  yellow.  Var.  annularis,  Forbes,  lvs. 
twisted  back  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  ring. 
Var.  dolordsa,  Rowen.  Wisconsin  Weeping 
Willow.  Lvs.  glaticous  beneath;  hardy  far- 
ther north.  Var.  SAlamonii,  Hort.,  more  vigor- 
ous and  upright  in  habit,  a  form  originating 
in  Prance.  Gn.  55,  p.  19.  S.H.  2:373.  S. 
Salmonii  of  one  catalogue  is  perhaps  an  error 
for  this.  Var.  Japdnica,  Thunb.,  lvs.  more 
decidedly  toothed;  aments  longer  and  looser. 

9.  elegantissima,  Koch.  Thurlow's Weep- 
ing Willow.  Tree  with  more  spreading 
habit  and  larger  crown  than  S.  Babylonica: 
branches  long  and  pendent,  yellowish  green, 
sometimes  blotched  with  brown:  appears  to 
be  more  hardy  than  S.  Babylonica.  Japan. 
Gn.55,p.24.  S.H.  2:363.  B.  Sieboldii,  Hort., 
is  this  species  or  is  closely  related. 

10.  interior,  Eowlee  (S.  rubra,  Rich,  not 
Huds.  S.  longifolia,  Muhl.,  not  Lam.  S. 
flHridlilis,  Sargent  and  other  recent  authors 
in  part).  Fig.  2234.  Varying  in  stature  from 
a  low  shrub  to  a  small  tree,  usually  growing 
along  streams  and  lake  shores:  twigs  smooth 
and  brown  to  densely  tomentose  and  gray: 
buds  piano  -  convex,  with  an  obtuse  and 
rounded  apex,  very  small:  lvs.  nearly  or  quite 
.smooth,  sparsely  canescent  to  extremely  ca- 
nescent, sessile,  linear-elliptical,  remotely  den- 
tate, the  teeth  narrow,  sometimes  quite  spin- 
ulose:  stipules  conspicuous,  ear-shaped,  ob- 
scurely   denticulate,    deciduous :    aments  of 
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late  spring  on  short  lateral  peduncles,  which 
bear  i-ii  Ivs.,  those  borne  later  in  the  season 
on  much  longer  leafy  branches,  very  loosely 
fltl.:  fls.  fascicled  in  clusters  of  2-5  on  the 
axis,  a  distinct  interval  between  the  fascicles, 
first  appearing  in  May  and  often  bearing  a 
second  set  of  aments  in  early  summer;  scales 
usually  glabrous  or  somewhat  hairy  toward 
the  base,  narrowly  oblong,  yellowish,  decid- 
uous after  flowering  ;  filaments  crisp  hairy 
below,  smooth  above  :  capsules  sessile, 
clothed  when  young  with  appressed  silvery 
hairs,  becoming  nearly  smooth  at  maturity: 
stigmas  short,  sessile.  Central  N.  America.— 
The  pistillate  ament,  lax  at  anthesis,  becomes 
more  so  as  the  capsules  mature,  and  by  this 
character  the  species  can  easily  be  distin- 
guished from  related  species. 

11.  argophylla,  Nuttall  (S.  longifdlia,  var. 
argophylhij  Anderss.  <S'.  fluvidtilis,  var.  ar- 
ijophylld,  Sargent.  H.  Hinclsi&na,  Bentham). 
Tree  or  large  shrub,  12-18  ft.  high,  forming 
dense  thickets  but  not  growing  in  clumps: 
branches  nearly  glabrous  and  exceedingly 
tough  :  bark  turning  from  brown  to  bright 
yellow  or  orange  just  before  blooming,  mak- 
ing a  thicket  of  it  a  most  conspicuous  ob- 
,iect:  Ivs.  narrowly  lanceolate,  closely  sessile, 
entirely  or  rarely  minutely  and  remotely 
denticulate,  clothed  equally  on  both  sides 
with  an  appressed  silky  pubescence,  which 
more  or  less  conceals  the  veins  ;  stipules 
obsolete:  scales  oblong  and  obtuse  in  the 
starainate  anient,  narrower  and  more  acute  in 
the  pistillate  ;  lower  half  of  the  filament 
densely  crispy  hairy:  capsule  lanceolate,  cov- 
ered with  straight  appressed  silky  hairs, 
closely  sessile:  stigmas  sessile;  mature  cap- 
sule often  nearly  glabrous. -Occasionally  the 
leaves  remain  upon  the  plant  over  winter, 
the  young  shoots  appearing  in  their  axils  in 
spring.  Ament  surpassed  in  length  by  its 
leafy  peduncles;  appearing  in  May  in  Ore- 
gon and  northern  California  and  flowering  in- 
termittently all  summer.  This  species  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  narrowly  lanceolate,  entire 
leaves,  obsolete  stipules,  small  and  rather 
narrow  aments,  erose  scales  and  hairy  cap- 
sules. S.  argophylla  occurs  on  the  Pacific 
slope  from  southern  California  to  British 
Columbia.  It  is  a  western  representative 
of  the  long-leaved  Willows.  Not  advertised, 
but  a  beautiful  species  common  along  streams 
and  irrigation  ditches. 

12.  Caprea,  Linn.  Goat  Willow.  Fig. 
223.5.  A  small  tree,  12-25  ft.  high,  with  up- 
right branches:  Ivs.  large,  2-5  in.  long,  1-3 
in.  wide,  rounded  or  subcordate  at  base,  ru- 
gose, very  variable:  aments  appearing  before 
the  Ivs.,  large  and  showy,  especially  the  stam- 
inate  ones.  Eu.  Asia. -The  typical  form 
often  occurs  in  yards  where  it  has  sprouted 
from  the  stock  upon  which  the  more  popular 
but  scarcely  more  ornamental  variety,  pend- 
ula,  has  been  grafted.  Var.  p^ndula,  Hort. 
Kilmarnock  Willow.  Dwarfed  form,  grafted 
on  stock  about  4  ft.  high,  and  forming  a 
weeping  shrub.  Often  planted  in  yards,  S. 
mulUnlrvls  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid,  and 
probably  belongs  with  S.  Caprea.  S.  Caprea, 
var.  tricolor,  Hort.,  is  said  by  P.  W.  Kelsey 
to  be  a  round-headed  tree,  with  "tricolored 
foliage."  S.  palmwtbUa,  Hort.,  is  said  by  P. 
W.  Kelsey  to  be  cf  vigorous  growth,  with 
large,  deep  green  Ivs.  and  reddish  purple 
young  wood. 

13.  discolor,  Muhl.  Pussy  Willow.  Pigs. 
2228,  2229,  2234.  A  shrub  or  short-trunked 
tree,  10-20  ft.  high:  buds  very  large  and  nearly 
black:  Ivs.  smooth  and  bright  green  above, 
whitish  beneath,  irregularly  crenate-serrate: 
aments  appear  early  in  spring,  before  the 
Ivs.,  closely  sessile,  enveloped   in  long,  silky 
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7.  Salix  alba; 

8.  Babylonica; 

9.  interior; 
10.  Sebbiana; 


hairs.  E.  N.  Amer.  —  Worthy  of  more  ex- 
tended cultivation  and  thriving  in  dry  ground, 

14.  Bebbiina,  Sarg.  (S.  rostrdta.  Rich.). 
Fig.  2234.  A  small  tree,  10-20  ft.  high,  with 
short  but  distinct  trunk  :  buds  of  medium 
size,  conical,  brown  :  Ivs.  dull  green  and 
downy  above,  prominently  veined  and  hairy 
beneath:  aments  appearing  with  the  Ivs.,  the 
staminate  beautiful  golden  when  in  flowery 
scales  narrow  and  shorter  than  the  pedicels ; 
capsules  long  rostrate.  E.  N.  Amer.— Prefers 
dry  soil  and  can  be  used  to  good  advantage 
against  walls  and  in  rockeries. 

15.  Mmilis,  Marsh.  Prairie  Willow.  A 
shrub,  3-8  ft.  high,  varying  much  in  stature,, 
and  in  size  and  shape  of  Ivs.:  branches 
hairy:  Ivs.  oblanceolate  to  oblong,  nearly  en- 
tire, more  or  less  revolute:  aments  densely 
and  many-fld.  E.  N.  Amer.  — Grows  in  driest 
situations. 

16.  tristis.  Ait.  Dwarf  Willow.  Pig. 
2234.  A  diffuse  shrub,  1-lK  ft.,  with  long 
deep-set  root  :  branches  gray,  slender:  Ivs. 
small,  1  in.  long,  linear  -  lanceolate,  very 
short-petioled :  ament.s  small  and  rather  few- 
fld.:  stamens  orange-red.    E.  N.  Amer. 

17.  aerlcea,  Marsh.  Silky  Willow.  A 
shrub  usually  4-8  ft.  high,  diffusely  spread- 
ing from  base :  branches  often  reddish :  buds 
obtuse  and  rounded  at  apex,  cylindrical :  Ivs. 
very  silky  beneath,  sometimes  becoming  less 
so  at  maturity :  aments  densely  fid.,  appear- 
ing with  the  Ivs.:  stamens  often  orange-red; 
capsules  short-pedicelled, ovate-oblong,  nearly 
truncate  at  apex.    Northeastern  N.  Amer. 

18.  petiolirls,  Sm.,  not  Hort.  Fig.  2233.  A 
low  shrub,  3-5  ft.  high:  branches  slender,  the 
whole  plant  much  slenderer  than  S.  sericea, 
with  which  it  frequently  grows:  buds  smaller 
and  more  pointed  :  Ivs.  only  slightly  silky 
when  young,  soon  glabrous,  more  evidently 
toothed:  aments  rather  loosely  fld. :  capsules 
rostrate  and  pointed,  distinctly  pedicelled. 
Central  and  northeastern  N.  Amer.  — S.  pelio- 
laris  of  the  trade  is  S.  incana. 

19.  viminillis,  Linn.  Osier  Willow.  A 
shrub  or  small  tree,  10-20  ft.  high  :  branches 
slender  and  straight:  Ivs.  linear-lanceolate, 
beautifully  silvery,  4-10  in.  long;  margins 
revolute,  entire :  aments  appearing  before  the 
Ivs.,  golden  yellow.  Eu.  Asia.— Most  often 
seen  in  plantations  for  basket  material,  for  the 
production  of  which  the  plants  are  cut  near 
the  ground  every  year.  Willow  culture  in 
experienced  hands  is  often  profitable.  (For 
details,  see  Simpson,  Osier  Culture,  Bull.  19, 
Div.  of  For.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric.  1898.)  This 
species  does  not  thrive  in  this  country  as  well 
as  in  Europe. 

20.  c4ndida,  Fluegge.  Hoaky  Willow.  Pig. 
2233.  A  shrub,  2-5  ft.  high:  young  branches 
hoary,  becoming  .smooth  and  red  with  age: 
buds  reddish,  rounded  at  the  apex:  Ivs.  lan- 
ceolate or  linear-lanceolate,  2-4  in.  long,  dark 
green  and  wrinkled  above,  covered  below 
with  dense  white  tomentum,  revolute:  aments 
sessile,  appearing  before  the  Ivs. ;  staminate 
of  reddish  capsule  densely  white  woolly,  with 
red  style  and  stigmas.  N.  Amer.  — This  spe- 
cies hybridizes  freely  with  S.  cordata,  and 
several  natural  hybrids  have  been  described. 

21.  myrtilloldes,  Linn.  Fig.  2233.  A  shrub, 
2-5  ft.  high,  with  rather  slender  brown  twigs: 
Ivs.  oblong  or  elliptic-obovate,  usually  obtuse 
at  both  ends,  entire  and  smooth,  reticulate- 
veined:  aments  rather  few-fld. :  capsules  red- 
dish, glabrous.  N.  E.  N.  Amer.  and  Eu.  Usu- 
ally grows  in  cold  peat  bogs. -Probably  not 
in  cult.  The  plant  sold  under  this  name  is 
probably  some  form  of  S.  purpurea,  which 
S.  myrtilloides  closely  resembles  in  general 
appearance. 
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22.  cordita,  Muhl.  {S.  rlgida,  Muhl.).  Heart- 
leaved  Willow.  Fig.  2236.  A  large  shrub  or  small 
tree,  10-30  ft.  high:  brauches  stout:  buds  large,  flat- 
tened against  the  branch:  Ivs.  oblong-lanceolate,  green 
on  both  sides,  finely  serrate,  glabrous  and  rather  rigid 
at  maturity  auients  rather  slender  appearing  with  the 
Ivs       capsules    glabrous    greenish   or   brownish       N 
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(section  Perizoma) ;  calyx  tubular  or  short,  5-cleft  or 
parted,  the  lobes  linear;  corolla  tubular  or  urn-shaped, 
without  a  crown  in  the  throat;  lobes  5,  acute,  often 
short,  induplicate-valvate:  berry  ovoid  or  oblong,  2- 
celled:  seeds  numerous,  compressed. 

Krelage  says  of  the  species  described  below:   "This 
plant  IS  neither  beautiful  nor  intert-stiui,'.  but  it  has  the 
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aWS     Staitunate  catk  ns  of  Goat  Willow    Salix  Caprea  ( 

Amer.— Thi,  is  a  variable  species  and  undoubted!}  some 
of  the  forms  included  in  it  are  hybrids;  several  sup- 
posed natural  hybrids  have  been  described.  Var.  p6ii- 
dula,  Hort.,  is  a  decumbent  form. 

23.  irrorata,  Anders.  Colokado  Willow.  A  dense 
diffuse  shrub,  8-12  ft.  high  :  branches  stout,  covered 
with  a  white  bloom:  buds  large:  Ivs.  linear-lanceolate, 
3-i  in.  long,  %  in.  wide,  green  above,  glaucous  beneath, 
undulate  serrate:  aments  all  appearing  before  the  Ivs., 
sessile,  very  densely  fld.;  staminate  golden  yellow :  cap- 
sule glabrous,  nearly  sessile.    Rocky  Mts. 

24.  inc4na,  Schrank.  {S.  petiol&ris  and  S.rosmarini- 
fblia  of  Amer.  gardeners,  but  not  of  botanists |.  Shrub 
or  small  round-topped  tree,  with  long,  slender  branches: 
Ivs.  linear,  revolute,  2-5  in.  long,  very  narrow,  green 
above,  white-tomentose  beneath:  aments  long  and  slen- 
der, appearing  with  the  Ivs.:  capsule  glabrous:  fila- 
ments of  stamens  more  or  less  connate.  Eu.— This  spe- 
cies is  grafted  upon  hardy  stock  ( S.  Caprea )  when  sold 
from  nurseries. 

25.  purptlrea,  Linn.  {S.  Forhi/iinn.  Sm.  VeMx  pur- 
vitrea,  Rafln.).     Purple  Osiek.     Pig.  2233.     A  shrub 

srnall   tree,  spreading   at   base,  with   long,  flexible 
:    Ivs.  oblaneeoiate  serrulate,  glabrous,  veiny, 

sirihli  r  ;  |.i-i  i.l,,-,-  I .  r'lrv.'d  ■  scales 
t'lir;    ■  '  .  'lli-s  small, 

"■-  !■       I    .       i      ■  "inamental 

slirill,    ;il:c|    ..-.•■:i|„.,|     in     liilinv   plaCeS. 

Also  grown  as  a  basket  Willow.  Var. 
p6ndula,  Branches  pendent.  Gng. 
4:243. 

26.  SitchSnsis,  Sans.  Sitka  Wil- 
low. A  slinili.  in-r:  ft.  |,i-h  and 
more:  Ivs.  oliovatr.  -ialn'Min.  rloilird 
beneath  witli  -ilky  li.ur-  wliirl,  liave 
a  beautiful  saiiuy  lusin-;  anniits  ap- 
pearing witli  Ivs.,  louj;,  cylindrical 
and  graceful,  also  satiny.  This  Wil- 
low, which,  so  far  as  the  writer 
knows,  has  not  been  used  as  an  orna- 
mental plant,  is  one  that  would  be  at 
once  novel  and  beautiful.— The  char- 
acteristic lustre  of  the  leaves  is  pre- 
served in  plants  in  cultivation.  N.W. 
N.  Amer.  -^^  ■^_  Rowlee. 


2236.  Leaves  of  Sa- 
lix cordata.  show- 
ing  stipules. 

(X  H.) 


SALLOW.     Salix  Cupr. 


SALMON  BEKEY.      liuhus   spec 
tabilis.     See  also  A  tusld. 
SALPICHROA  (Greek,  tube  andsi-;».-   ia  r.  fm  n...  t, 

the  form  and  texture  of  the  flower).   Syii..  s.,  i,,;,  I,  r,,i„,i 
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rubs.    Lv 

.  often 

or  yellow, 

2-3  in. 

about   Mil 

.  long 

_']■..  n.  Ill  xuous  branches:  Ivs. 
.vatf  1  lioiiiljoid:  fls.  small,  usually 
kss  lliaii  'j  in.  long,  solitary,  nod- 
iiug,  white  ;  corolla  short,  con- 
stricted at  the  middle  and  at  the 
)     ><o  1  throat,  and  bearing  on  the  inside 

I  fleshy,  woolly  ring:  berry  ovate- 
oblong,  jellowisli  "1  wliitc.  iMlil.le,  but  of  poor  flavor. 
Argeniiue  Re|ail.li.-.  li.c.  III.  24:450.  R.H.  1897:531. 
Gn.  35,  p.  307. -'I'hc  ]ilaiif  .-ippears  to  be  offered  as 
Withania  oritjaiiifiiUii.    t'ult.  in  S.  California. 

F.  W.  Barclay. 
SALPICHEOMA.     See  Salpichroa. 

SALPIGL6SSIS  (Greek,  tube  and  tongue;  alluding  to 
the  form  of  the  corolla  and  thf  apprnrance  of  the  style). 
SolanHcece.  A  u' nus  ..f  jio-^jhly  -J  or  3  species  of 
annual  or  bieniii.il   iilauts.  iiatnis',,i  chile.     The  only 


species  in  cult.  i>  .v.  mimoi/i/,  w  I 
divided  into  about  G  sji-cii  ^  maiiih 
flowers.  iS.  siituata  lias  ureal  ly  ii 
flowers  and  range  of  color  oniil  it  i- 
amongst  our  very  finest  lialt-liard 
about  18  in.  high,  covered  with  sho 
Ivs.  entire,  wavy-margined,  dent.atc 


formerly 
' of  the 
size  of 


long-stemmed.  Large,  funnel-.shaped,  ranging  in  color 
from  various  shades  of  purple  and  blue  through  nu- 
merous reds  and  yellows  to  creamy  white,  and  usually 
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beautifully  marbled  and  penciled  with  several  colors. 
Calyx  tubular,  5-cleft:  corolla  funnelform,  widely  bell 
shaped  at  the  throat;  lobes  5,  plicate,  emarginate: 
stamens!,  didynamous:  capsule  oblong  or  ovoid ;  valves 
2-cleft. 

The  varieties  of  Salpiglossis  require  the  general 
treatment  given  half-hardy  annuals.  They  prefer  a 
deep,  light  rich  soil  not  given  to  sudden  extremes  of 
moisture  and  dryness.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  indoors 
by  the  middle  of  March,  or  later,  or  may  be  sown  out- 
doors in  early  spring.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
early  sown  plants  do  not  become  stunted  before  being 
planted  out.  They  bloom  for  several  weeks  in  late 
summer.  The  flowers  are  useful  for  cutting  and  last 
well  in  water.  The  plant  is  also  excellent  as  a  green- 
house annual  for  late  winter  bloom.  Seeds  for  this  pur- 
pose may  be  sown  in  late  summer. 

sinuita,  Ruiz  and  Pav.  (S.  varidbiUs,  Hort.  S.  lif/- 
6nd(i,  Hort.  S.  grandimra,'S.OTt.).  Fig.  2237.  Hardy 
annual,  1-2  ft.  high,  suberect,  branched,  sticky-pubes- 
cent, with  Us.  2  in.  long  and  wide,  ranging  from  straw- 
color  and  yellow  through  scarlet  nearly  to  blue,  with 
great  v.wation  in  venation,  and  markings:  lower  Its. 
petiolate,  elliptic-oblong,  wavy-toothed  or  pinnately  cut: 
upper  Ivs.  more  nearly  entire:  bracts  sessile,  entire. 
Vars.  azilrea,  afirea,  coccinea,  pOmila,  n&na  are  offered. 
¥.23:129.  Gn.  29,  p.  166;  40,  p.  75.  R.H.  1849:361.  Var. 
Buperbissima  has  a  more  columnar  manner  of  growth 
with  a  thick,  unbranched  stem.  G.C.  III.  22:363.  A.G. 
18:860.  F.  W.  Barclay. 

SALFtNGA  {Salpinx,  trumpet;  referring  to  the  shape 
of  the  calyx).  MeUistomilcea'.  Here  belongs  the  dwarf 
stove  foliage  plant  known  to  the  trade  as  Bertolonia 
margnritacea.  The  Ivs.  are  large,  heart-shaped,  metal- 
lic green  above,  with  lines  of  small  white  dots  running 
from  the  base  to  the  apex  as  do  also  the  5  prominent 
ribs;  the  lower  surface  is  a  dull  but  rich  crimson.  For 
culture,  and  botany  of  allied  genera,  see  Bertolonia. 
Pis.  5-merous:  calyx  tube  10-ribbed,  limb  with  5  ob- 
scure or  elongated  lobes: 
timens   10 
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they  do  not  shrivel  and  become  tough  as  they  often  do 
in  storage.  If  they  are  kept  cool  and  moist  in  storage, 
however,   the   quality   is   as    good   as  when  the  roots 
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SALSAFY       th      pell 
preferrel        EukI  nl     si 

fy    n  \m  r    a 

SALSIFY  (formed  ome 
t  n  es  spelled  s  Isafj) 
r  aqopogo  porr  fol  s  one 
of  the  compositfe  Pg 
38  It  s  a  garden  escu 
lent  be  ng  grown  for  the 
fleshy  root  Th  s  root  has 
the  flavor  of  ov  ter  hence 
the  plant  is  sometimes  called 
Vegetable  Oyster  and 
Oyster  Plant.  Salsify  is 
perfectly  hardy.  The  seeds 
(which  are  really  fruits)  are 
sown  in  early  spring,  about 
as  soon  as  tiie  soil  can  be 
prepared,  in  drills  where  the 
plants  are  to  stand.  The 
drills  mav  be  2-3  ft.  apart, 
if  tilled  by  light  horse  tools,  or  lialf  that  distance 
if  tilled  only  by  hand.  In  the  rows,  the  plants  are 
thinned  to  stand  2-5  in.  apart.  The  plant  requires  the 
entire  season,  in  the  North,  in  which  to  grow.  The 
roots  may  be  allowed  to  remain  m  the  ground  until 
spring,  for  freezing  does  not  harm  them.  In  fact,  they 
are  usually  better  for  being  left  in  the  ground,  because 


remain  in  the  ground.  At  least  a  part  of  the  crop 
.should  be  stored,  in  order  that  the  table  or  the  market 
may  be  supplied  during  winter  and  early  spring. 

Salsify  is  biennial.  The  second  spring,  a  strong 
stalk  2-3  ft.  tall  is  sent  up  from  the  crown  of  the  root, 
and  in  spring  or  early  summer  an  abundance  of  light 
purple  flower-heads  are  produced.  The  flowers,  or 
heads,  close  about  noon.  The  leaves  are  long  linear 
and  grass-like.  The  roots  are  small,  well-grown  speci- 
mens being  about  1  ft.  long  and  unbranched,  and  about 
2  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top.  The 
white.  Salsify  is  easy  to  grow, 
and  it  has  no  serious  pests.  It 
is  a  vegetable  of  secondary  im- 
portance commercially,  although 
it  should  be  in  every  home  gar- 
den, particularly  in'  the  North, 
where  it  thrives  best.  Eight  to 
ten  lbs.  of  seed  is  sown  to  the 
acre  There  are  few  varieties, 
an  1  these  have  no  marked  char 
acter  t  cs  except  n  ze  The 
Mam  noth  Sandw  ch  I  land  and 
Improved  French  are  probabl 
the  be  t  var  et  e  Sil  fy  s  na 
t  ve  to  o  thern  E  roje  I 
son  e  place  t  hi  e  ciped  as  a 
wee  1      See  T    g  p  /o 
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let  u  1     1  II  t  1 

anj      al  o  L     a  II 

the  Unl  ke       In  the  v      1 

lands   of   the  upper  "M  1 1 

valley,  the  Russian  Thistle  has 
covered  great  areas,  and  it  has 
spread  eastward  along  the  rail- 
roads. With  good  tillage  and 
short  rotations  of  crops,  little 
need  be  feared  from  the  pest. 


SALTBUSHES  are  plants 
recommended  for  alkali  lands, 
belonging  to  the  family  Cheno- 
podidcem  and  mostly  to  the  genus 
Atriplex,  which  see.  Used  for 
forage  in  the  dry  regions.  The 
introduction  of  the  Australian 
SMbush  (Atriplex  semibaccata)  2240.  Sprie  of  1 
has   been   a  great  event  in   the        thistle. 
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progress  of  agriculture  in  the  arid  regions.  Fanners' 
Bulletin  No.  108,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  gives  19 
pages  of  information  about  Saltbushes. 

SALT-GEASS.     Distichlis. 

SALT  TREE.     RaUmodendron  argenteum. 

SALVIA  (Latin,  to  keep  safe  or  healthy;  referring  to 
t^e  medicinal  properties  of  the  common  Sage).  Labi- 
<,;w.  Sage.  A  genus  of  about  650  species  of  herbs, 
subshrubs  and  shrubs,  hardy  and  tender,  including 
Sage,  Clary,  Scarlet  Salvia  and  many  other  interesting 
plants.  Salvia  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  136  genera  of 
Labiatie  described  by  Bentham  and  Hooker,  and  is  char- 
acterized by  certain  peculiarities  of  the  stamens  that  are 
connected  with  the  cross-pollination  of  the  fls.  by  in- 
sects. It  has  been  well  said  that  the  structure  of  the 
in  Salvia  is  as  complicated  and  specialized  as  in 
any  orchid.  Some  idea  of  this  structure 
may  be  gained  from  Fig.  2241.  The 
bodies  shown  at  1  and  2  are  the  two  fer- 
tile anthers,  or  rather  anther  cells.  The 
points  3  and  4  indicate  places  where 
other  anther  cells  might  be  expected.  In 
some  species  of  Salvia  the  points  3  and 
i  are  occupied  by  pollen-bearing  anther 
cells;  in  others  by  sterile  cells.  The 
body  connecting  1  and  4  is  not  the  fila- 
ment, but  the  "connective,"  the  filament 
being  the  smaller  body  which  joins  the 
connective  to  the  corolla.  The  extra- 
ordinary length  (or  rather  width)  of  the 
connective  is  one  of  the  main  generic 
characters  of  Salvia.  In  ordinary  flow- 
ers the  connective  is  a  mere  thread,  a 
linear  extension  of  the  filament,  and 
barely  separates  the  two  anther  cells. 
In  Salvia  the  anther  cells  are  forced 
Df    apart  to  an  exceptional  distance,  and  in 


•2241.  Section 


Salvia  splen- 


Showing  s 


ly  cases  2  of  the  cells  are  obliterated 
or  devoid  of  pollen. 

Within  the  generic  limits  of  Salvia 
the  variation  is  astonishing.  The  color 
of  the  fls.  ranges  from  scarlet  through 
purple  and  violet  to  azure-blue,  white  and  even  pale 
yellow,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  good  pure  yel- 
low. Fig.  2243  indicates  something  of  tbe  range  in 
form  of  corolla  and  calyx.  Some  flowers  gape  wide 
open,  others  are  nearly  tubular.  In  some  the  upper 
lip  is  longer  than  the  lower,  in  other  cases  the  lower 
lip  is  longer  than  the  upper.  The  lower  lip  is  always 
3-lobed,  but  frequently  it  does  not  appear  to  be  so,  for 
the  lateral  lobes  are  much  reduced  while  the  midlobe 
is  greatly  enlarged,  often  deeply  lobed,  and  becomes 
the  showy  part  of  the  flower.  The  calyx  is  small  and 
green  in  some,  large,  colored  and  showy  in  others.  In 
many  cast's,  us  ,S'.  h'untnthay  the  corolla  and  calyx  are 
of  diff.  )■■  lit  .  ,.|r,, ,  Till-  bracts  range  from  minute  and 
decitiii         '        '  r -i/f>  and  more  attractive  color  than 

the  11-  11  illy  abiint  C  fls.  in  a  whorl,  some- 

timi  s  _  I    tiiv.     In  sjiite  iif  these  and  many 

other  '  I.  \v   iti.Mni.ts  liiiv.-  been  made  to 

split  11,    -  '  1 -iiinably  from  the 

leeliii-  1  nil. 'US  makes  the 

SalMi  I  _       iq.. 

Thri  I     -  i'    II-    ill    iiilii\ii.i|   Im    t  lii-ir  leaves,  which 

the  Common  Sage,  S.  officinalis;  Clary,  S.  Sclarea; 
and  S.  Horminum.  For  the  commercial  cultivation  of 
Sage,  see  Sage. 

Clary  is  a  perennial  plant,  but  is  cultivated  as  an 
annual  or  biennial.  The  plants  run  to  seed  the  second 
year,  after  which  it  is  better  to  pull  up  the  old  plants. 
The  seed  may  be  sown  in  spring,  in  drills  12-20  in. 
apart  or  in  a  seed  bed,  from  which  the  seedlings  are 
pricked  out  in  May.  In  August  the  first  leaves  may 
be  gathered  and  the  plants  will  continue  to  yield  until 
June  or  July  of  the  following  year. 

Clary  (S.  Sclarea)  and  its  near  relative.  Salvia  Hor- 
mitium,  are  plants  of  exceptional  interest.  They  are 
cultivated  for  their  culinary  and  medicinal  value  and 
also  for  ornament,  but  their  ornamental  value  lies  not 
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in  the  fls.  (which  are  usually  insignificant)  but  in  the 
colored  bracts  or  floral  Ivs.  at  the  tops  of  the  Ijrauches. 
The  various  varieties  are  known  as  the  Purple-top 
Clary,  Ked-top  Clary  or  White-top  Clary;  also  Red 
Sage  and  Purple  Sage.  The  two  species  (S.  Sclarea 
and  Horminum )  seem  to  be  much  confused  in  our  cata- 
logues, but  the  plants  may  be  separated  by  the  follow- 
ing characters :  the  upper  lip  of  the  calyx  is  3-toothed 
in  S.  Sclarea,  and  truncate  in  3orminum ;  the  upper 
lip  of  the  corolla  is  sickle-shaped  and  compressed  in 
Sclarea,hut  straightish  and  concave  in  Horminum.  Ac- 
cording to  DeCandolle  both  of  these  species  have  large 
and  showy  floral  leaves.  It  is  to  be  inferred  from 
Voss'  treatment  of  the  two  species  (in  Vilmorin's  Blu- 
mengartnerei)  that  S.  Horminum  is  the  species  chiefly 
cult,  for  the  showy  floral  leaves,  while  the  name  "Clary" 
should  be  restricted  to  *'.  Sclarea.  There  is  another 
odd  feature  about  the  floral  leaves  of  both  species.  The 
red,  white  or  purple  tops  seem  to  be  composed  of  sterile 
Ivs.,  i.  e.,  they  do  not  inclose  any  whorls  of  flowers, 
while  the  large  bracts  under  the  whorls  of  flowers  are 
green.  However,  DeCandolle  refers  to  6'.  Schirtu  two 
pictures  in  B.M.  and  B.R.  where  the  situation  is  re- 
versed, i.  e.,  the  showy  colored  parts  are  the  bracts  un- 
der the  whorls  of  flowers  and  there  are  no  sterile  bracts 
at  the  top.  Moreover,  the  flowers  in  the  cases  just  cited 
are  anything  but  insignificant,  being  fully  an  inch 
long. 

Among  the  Salvias  cultivated  for  ornament  there  are 
two  large  cultural  groups,  the  hardy  and  the  tender. 
The  hardy  species  are  mostly  border  plants,  blooming 
in  spring  and  early  summer.  The  tender  species  are 
generally  used  for  summer  bedding,  sometimes  for  con- 
servatory decoration  in  winter.  Many  of  them  bloom  in 
summer  and  late  fall,  especially  when  they  are  treated 
as  half-hardy  annuals. 

As  regards  color  of  flowers  there  are  also  two  impor- 
tant groups,  the  scarlet-flowered,  and  the  kinds  with 
blue,  purple,  violet,  white  or  variegated  flowers.  Of 
the  scarlet  kinds  S.  splendens  is  the  most  called 
for;  of  the  bhie-flowered  kinds,  S.  patens  is  the  most 
popular  of  the  bedding  class,  and  S.  pratensis  the 
most  popular  of  the  hardy  class.  S.  patens  probably 
has  the  largest  fls.  of  any  of  the  blue-fld.  kinds  in 
cultivation. 

The  most  widely  used  of  all  Salvias  cultivated  for 
ornament  is  Salcia  splendens,  or  Scarlet  Sage.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  red-flowered  bedding  plants  in 
cultivation.  It  is  generally  grown  in  large  masses.  It 
does  best  in  full  sunshine,  but  may  be  used  in  shady 
places  to  light  up  dark  woody  recesses.  It  should  have 
a  dark  background  of  some  kind  by  way  of  contrast. 
A  well-managed  mass  of  Scarlet  Sage  may  be  main- 
tained in  full  splendor  from  the  middle  of  July  to  frost. 
It  is  propagated  by  either  cuttings  or  seed.  It  is  rather 
troublesome  to  keep  cuttings  or  plants  over  winter,  as 
they  are  particularly  liable  to  attacks  of  aphis  and  red 
spider.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  get  seed  of  an 
early-blooming  variety  of  compact  habit,  and  to  sow  the 
seed  early  indoors  or  in  a  frame  in  time  to  get  good 
plants  to  set  outdoors  in  May.  A  good  raceme  is  over 
a  foot  long,  with  30  or  more  fls.  in  a  raceme,  and  2-G  fls. 
in  a  whorl,  each  flower  being  2  in.  or  more  long.  Some 
varieties  have  erect  racemes,  others  pendulous,  and 
there  are  white  varieties,  together  with  some  inter- 
mediate colors.  A  poorly  managed  bed  of  Scarlet  Sage 
gives  a  few  flowers  in  September  and  is  cut  off  in  a 
short  time  by  frost.  Wet  seasons  delay  the  bloom, 
and  if  the  soil  is  too  rich  in  nitrogen  the  plants  will 
make  too  much  growth  and  the  fls.  will  be  late  and  rela- 
tively few.  The  same  principles  of  cultivation  apply  to 
other  tender  Salvias  used  for  bedding.  Florists  some- 
times lift  a  few  plants  of  Scarlet  Sage  before  frost,  pot 
them  and  find  that  they  make  attractive  plants  under 
glass  for  a  month  or  two.  One  advantage  that  Salvia 
splendens  has  over  many  other  red-fld.  Salvias  is  that 
its  calyx  is  as  brilliant  scarlet  as  the  corolla. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  supplementary  list, 
nearly  every  species  of  which  is  distinct  at  first  sight 
and  seems  worthy  of  cultivation.  There  are  many 
show}',  bright  red-flowered  Salvias  which  seem  to  be  not 
cult,  in  America.  The  following  are  amongst  the  most 
desirable  and  are  described  in  the  supplementary  list. 
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S.  Boliviano,  confertiflora,  elegans,  gesnercefolia,  leon- 
uroides,  rubescens,  strictiflora. 

Salvia  was  monographed  in  1848  by  Bentham  in  DC. 
Prod.  vol.  12,  and  an  index  to  the  407  species  therein 
described  is  found  in  Buck's  "Genera,  Species  et 
Svnonyma,"  etc.,  pars  iii.  In  1876,  Hemsley  gave  an 
account  in  The  Garden  (9:430-434)  of  65  species  which 
had  been  in  cultivation  up  to  that  time.  See  also  "A 
Synopsis  of  the  Mexican  and  Central  American  Species 
of  Salvia,"  by  M.  L.  Fernald  (Proc.  Am.  Acad.  Arts 
Sci.,  vol.  35,  1900,  and  Contrib.  Gray  Herb.  Harvard 
Univ.  N.  S.  No.  19).  In  the  work  just  cited  209  species 
are  described  and  there  is  an  elaborate  key. 
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Section  2.  Hymendsphaee.  Like  Section  1,  but  the 
lobes  of  the  calyx  enlarged  in  fruit,  membranaceous  and 
veiny:  posterior  lip  of  the  corolla  straight  in  the  ori- 
ental species,  sickle-shaped  in  the  South  African.  No 
species  cult,  in  America. 

Section  S.  Drymosphace.  Herbs,  usually  tall  and 
glutinous:  teeth  of  calyx  scarcely  enlarged  in  fruit: 
posterior  lip  of  the  corolla  falcate,  compressed.  In- 
cludes hians. 

SuBc;i  M  -  11.  Si  iakea.  Corolla  with  no  hairy  ring 
i}'S'  '. '  ,     I    I'nrtion  of  the  connective  deflexed, 

"'/  iniected  at  the  callous  extremity. 

All  <>■'!    11    /     '.  :    I  I'nceons  species. 
Section  4.     11  ■,::<< imui .     rosterior  lip  of  calyx  trun- 
cate,  the   teeth    -niiill    ^iml    remote:    posterior   lip    of 
corolla  straight,  r.iijca\(.     Ineludes  Horminum. 

Section  5.  ^KHiiup^ix.  Posterior  lip  of  calyx  3- 
toothed:  posterior  lip  of  corolla  falcate,  compressed. 
Includes  argentea  and  Sclarea. 

Section  6.  Plethidsphace.  Calyx  ovoid  (instead  of 
bell  -shaped  or  tubular,  as  inthetwo  preceding  sections) : 
posterior  lip  of  calyx  concave,  2-grooved,  teeth  3,  very 
short  and  connivent:  posterior  lip  of  corolla  straight  or 
falcate,  concave  or  compressed.  Includes  hicolor,  pra- 
tensis  and  sylvestris. 

Subgenus  III.  Calosphace.  Corolla  with  no  hairy 
ring  inside  but  sometimes  with  2  teeth  near  the  base: 
anterior  portion  of  the  connective  deflexed,  linear, 
longitudinally  connate  or  closely  approximate,  often 
somewhat  dilated,  rarely  bearing  ati  abortive  anther 
cell.    All  American  species. 

Section  7.  CaUsphace.  By  far  the  largest  section, 
characterized  as  above,  and  within  these  limits,  im- 
mensely variable.  Over  2."i0  species,  inehuling  azurea, 
cacaliaeiolia,  coccinea,  farinacea,  fulgens,  involucrata, 
lanceolata,  leucantha,  patens,  Sessei  ami  splendens. 


SUBc 


VIS   IV. 


rediutd  t.j  ( 

Section  S. 

Descent:    pos 


fnrnlla  with  a  hairy  ring  in- 
't'  roitnective  sometimes  di- 
■1,1.1  either  a  fertile  or  sterile 
'U  flexed   and    acute,   rarely 

Bracts  imbricated,  spi- 
ealyx  3-toothed:  connective 
leli   on   the  posterior   side. 


Section  9.  Pycnisphace.  Bracts  imbricated,  not 
spinescent.  Otherwise  as  stated  in  Section  8.  Includes 
Columbarise. 

S,-i-f!n}i  10.  n<trr6xphace.  Bracts  deciduous:  pos- 
teriiir  li|i  'if  ealyx  truncate:  connective  bearing  a  per- 
fect aiitli.  r  r.  II  mh  p.isterior  side.    Includes  lyrata. 

.s'-. /;,-,;  //.  X,iti,Jsphace.  Bracts  small  or  minute: 
].M-i,  ri r.r  li|'  uf  corolla  entire  or  with  3  minute  eonni- 
x.!i  iiitli.    Includes  no  species  cult,  in  America. 

>  '  / '.  ffemisphace.  Bracts  small:  posterior 
li|.  .1  .  :,i>  \  :!-toothed:  connective  somewhat  continuous 
\Mtli  ilie  lilament  and  produced  into  a  very  short  tooth. 
Includes  verticillata. 


2242.    Salvia  splende 


SD3I1IARY  OF   SUBGENERA  AND   SECTIONS. 

Sdbgencs  I.     Salvia  Proper.     Corolla  with  a  hairy 
ring   inside:    anterior  portion   of  the  connective  di- 
rected outwards,    bearing  an   anther  cell   which  is 
rarely  pollen-bearing.   All  Old  World  species. 
Section  1.    Eiispliaee.     Shrubs  or  subshnibs,  rarely 

herbs.    Teeth  of  the  calyx  scarcely  enlarged  in  fruit: 

posterior  lip  of  the  corolla  erect,  straightish,  concave. 

Includes  oiHcinalis. 


alba,  15,  24,  27. 

hians,  13. 

Roimeriana,  6. 

albiflora,  10,  24. 

Horminum,  15. 

Ecezli.  7. 

argentea,  18. 

Boveyi,  21. 

rubicunda.  24. 

atroviolacea,24. 

iaBthina,  21. 

rubra,  15. 

anrea.  10. 

icterina,  10. 

rntUans.  3. 

azurea,  22. 

Issanchon,  2. 

salicifolia.  10. 

Bethelli.  20. 

involucrata,  20. 

Sclarea.  14. 

bicolor,  19. 

lactea,  5, 

Sessei.  7. 

Bluebeard.  15. 

lanceolata.  26. 

Soucheti,  2. 

Bruanti,  2, 

Lltifolia,  10. 

svelmina.  25. 

cacaliffifolia,  28. 

leucintha,  17. 

Spielmanni.  25. 

carduacea,  8. 

lyr.ifa,  12. 

splendens.  2. 

Milleri.  10. 

sturnina,  10. 

cTumbari».9. 

officinalis,  10. 

sylvestris,  23. 

compacta,  2. 

p.itens.  27. 

tenuior,  10. 

crispa.  10. 

Pitcheri.  22. 

tricolor,  10. 

Deschampsiana,  20. 

porphyrantha,  6. 

variegata.  24. 

farinacea,  16. 

porphyrata.  6. 

Verbenaca,  25. 

fulgens,  4. 

pratensis,  24. 

verticillata,  U. 

grandiflora,  2.  22. 

Pseudoeoccinea,  5. 

violaoea,  15. 

Greggii,  1. 

purpurascens,  10. 

vulgaris,  15. 
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KEY   TO    SPECIES. 

(Based  on  garden  characters.) 
.  Color  of  corolla  vivid  red,  without  a 

trace  of  purple. 
B.  Tube   of  corolla  neutral   colored: 

lower  lip  slinirn 1.  Greggii 

3B.  Tubeofcoritll,!  us  hr'nihl  il.t  111,'  lips. 

0.  Upper  Up  .vur,,,;,,/,/  !o„,i,:r 

than  th,'  Inn;  r. 
V.  Base  of  Irs.  »„l  i-oi;h,lr. 

E.  Calyx  virid  red 2.  splendens 

KE.  Calyx  green 3.  rutilans 

DD.  Base  of  Irs.  cordate 4.  fulgens 

CC.  Upper  lip  much  or  little  shorter. 

D.  Base  of  Ivs.  cordate:  bracts 

usually    found    at    base    of 

xvhorls. 

E.  Lower  lip  twice  as  long  as 

upper 5.  coccinea 

EE.  Loin  r    liji    n     trifle    loiii/er 

than  iii'prr C.  Eoemeriana 

DD.  Base  III  Irs.  iii.l  ri.nhilr:  bracts 

miiiiiir.  ihriiiiiiiiis 7.  Sessei 

.  Cohir  III  ruri'llii   liliie,  violet,  purple 

B.  Ciir.ilhi  irilh  ii  liiiiry  ring  inside. 
c.  Fiiliaiir     I  III  si  le  -  like,    prickly: 

fls.  fringed 8.  carduacea 

CC.  Foliage  not  thistle-like:  fls.  not 
fringed. 
D.  Length    of    corolla    scarcely 

greater  than  that  of  calyx...  9.  Columbariae 
DD.  Length  of  corolla    conspicu- 
ously greater  than  that  of 
calyx. 
E.  Wliorls  10^0-fld. 


T.  Lis.  entire 10. 

officinalis 

FF.  Lrs.  lilrille H. 

verticillata 

EE.   niiiirls  ahoitt  0-fhl. 

T.Lrs.  hjrate 12. 

lyrata 

FF.  Les.  sagittate 13. 

hians 

).  Corolla  without  a  hairM  ring  inside. 

0.  Branches  often   topped  with 

showy -colored  floral  Ivs. 

D.  Upper  lip  of  calyx  S-toothed: 

upper  lip  of  corolla  falcate, 

compressed 14. 

Sclarea 

DD.  Upper  lip  of  calyx  truncate: 

upper  lip  of  corolla  slraight- 

ish,  concave 15. 

Horminum 

CO.  Branches  not  topped  with  shoiei/- 

colored  floral  Irs. 

D.  Whorls  manii-fhl.  {nhnut  IS)  .1(3. 

farinacea 

DD.  Whorls  iili.iiil  ll-fl.l.  ii,i  Xiis. 

EE.  Colirr  of  riilifx  and   corolla 
not  as  in  E. 
F.  Upper  lip  of  corolla  differ- 
ent in  color  from  lower, 
G.  The  upper  Up  white  ...18. 

GG.  The  upper  lip  blue 19. 

FF.  Upper  lip  of  corolla  not 
different  in  color  from 
loicer. 
O.  Fls.    briiiht  piiriiVish 


involucrata 


Fls. 


red. 

H.  Calyx  purple 21.  ianthina 

HH.  Calyx  green. 

I.  Bracts  awl-shaped  .22.  azurea 
u.  Bracts   ovate  or 

J.  Stem  panicled 

above 23.  sylvestris 

1  J.  Stem  sparingly 
branched. 
K.  Boot  often  tuber- 
ous  24.  pratensis 

KK.  iJooi    not   tiilirr- 

ous 2."!.  Verbenaca 
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DDD.  Whorls  about  S-fld. 

E.  Duration  annual 2(j.  lanceolata 

EE.  Duration  perennial. 

F.  Lvs.  entire 27.  patens 

PF.  Iais.  crenate 28.  cacaliaefolia 

1.  Grfiggii,  Gray.  Readily  (listingui.sheit  from  the 
i-oimiiiin  red-fid.  kinds  by  the  fact  that  only  the  lower 
lip  is  sliowy.  This  is  carmine,  and  the  rest  of  the  co- 
rolla dull  purplish.  The  foliage  also  makes  it  highly 
distinct.  Though  a  native  of  Texas  and  Mexico  it  is 
offered  by  several  dealers  in  hardy  border  pUints.  John 
Saul  considered  it  "nearly  hardy  "  at  Washington,  D.C. 
Shrub,  3  ft.  high:  lvs.  linear-oblong,  obtuse,  narrowed 
at  base;  racemes  2-3  in.  long,  6-8-fld.:  upper  lip  short: 
lower  lip  with  the  large  middle  lobe  2-lobed  and  2  small, 
roundish  lateral  lobes.    B.M.  6812. —  Section  7. 

2.  spl§ndens,  Ker-Gawl.  Scarlet  Sage.  Figs.  2241, 
2242.  The  most  popular  of  all  red-fld.  Salvias.  Tender 
perennial  herb  from  Brazil,  2-3  ft.  high,  with  scarlet 
Us.  2  in.  or  more  long,  borne  in  terminal  pyramidal  ra- 
cemes 0  in.  or  more  long,  with  2-6  fls.  in  a  whorl  and  30 
or  more  fis.  in  a  raceme.  Lvs.  ovate,  acuminate,  serrate: 
calyx  scarlet,  large,  loose,  plaited;  corolla  tubular;  up- 
per lip  undivided;  lower  lip  3-lobed,  the  lateral  lobes 
much  narrower  andreflexed.  B.R.  8:687.-Var.  Bruinti, 
Hort.,  int.  before  1880,  was  an  improvement  over  pre- 
vious forms  in  h.aving  dwarfer  and  more  compact  habit, 
with  Iirighter  and  more  numerous  flowers.  (i.C.  II. 
14:781;  III.  6:053.  Gn.  21:336  (good  picture).  A.F. 
5:331.  Other  tr.ade  names  are  vars.  comp4cta,  compActa 
er^cta,  grandifldra,  grandifldra  er^cta  and  grandi!16ra 
pfindula.  Also  a  form  with  golden  foliage  is  cult,  and 
one  or  more  spotted  with  yellow.  S.  grandiflbrn  and 
nAna  are  true  botanical  species  which  are  probably  no- 
where in  cult.,  and  these  names  in  the  trade  mostly 
refer  to  varieties  of  S.  splendens.  Var.  Souch6ti, 
Planch.  (S.  Souchdi,  Hort.),  introduced  about  1856,  was 
considered  to  differ  from  the  type  in  having  more  com- 
pact habit  and  fls.  more  numerous,  more  erect  and  more 
brilliant.  F.S.  11:1154.  The  prevalent  idea  that  this 
name  is  referable  to  /S.  Bazli  is  probably  due  to  a  hasty 
reading  of  F.S.  14,  p.  32.  A  white-fld.  form  is  known  to 
the  trade  as  6'.  Soucheti  alba.  For  S.  Hoveyi,  consult 
S.  ianthina.  Var.  Issinchou,  Hort.,  has  rosy  white  co- 
rolla, calices  veined  red,  and  red  anthers.  l.H.  28:432 
(as  S.  Brasilie'nsis,  var.  Issanchou),  where  the  calyx 
is  bright  yellow,  striped  red.  Gn.  21:336.  There  are 
about  a  dozen  varieties  with  personal  names.    Section  7. 

3.  nitilans,  Carr.  A  plant  of  unknown  habitat  which 
is  probably  a  horticultural  form  of  S.  splendens,  differ- 
ing in  having  a  small  green  calyx,  whorls  nearly 
always  2-fld.,  and  inflorescence  axillary  as  well  as  ter- 
minal and  panicled  instead  of  merely  racemose.  E.H. 
1873:250.-The  plant  figured  in  G.C.  II.  15:117  as  S.  ru- 
tilans has  an  unbranched  raceme,  with  6-fld.  whorls 
and  small  calyx.     Offered  as  late  as  1893  by  John  Saul. 

4.  fulgens,  Cav.  Cardinal  Salvia.  :\lExirA>;  Red 
Salvia.  Differs  from  i'.  spli  mU  us  in  ilir  ii:irkiT  red  of 
the  fls.,  the  cordate  Ivs.,  and  the  .'ah  \.  which  is  dull 
colored  .-ind  conspicuously  strict. ■  l.ut  Ikii.IIv  "colored"; 
als"  til.-  :i  Ic.lHs  of  (III-  lox'vor  lii,  -or,,,  lu  I.,.  Mil  .ibout  the 
SMlno  M/r  ami  h  in-  in  tin-  ^nnn-  ,.],■, no  in-loail  of  bav- 
in-  llo-     lalrial     .in.v    i-rllrxoil.        Moxiran      si  I  TUl .  Or    hcrb, 

iiiiiiutor  r..U.  U;:i:.;:.i;.-Tliis  uamv.  seems  not  to  be  ad- 
vertised in  America  to-day,  but  in  1880  Gray  stated  that 
S.  splendens  and  /S.  fulgens  were  the  two  common  red- 
fld.  kinds  in  cult.    Section  7. 

5.  coccinea,  Tjiiin.  This  name  is  said  tn  be  loosely 
us, Ml  ill  tra.lo  oatalo-uos  for  S.  siylniil,  iis .  and  it  is 
doulitlul  wloilnT  iho  tvuo  .•<.r,.,u-,i,,,i  is  in  cult.     Per- 


eepi 


ver  lip 


twice  as  long  as  u].]..  r,  tin  ini.l.llo  lolie  very  large  ana 
2-lobed.  Trop.  Ann.  na  ;  also  s.  ('.  to  Fla.  and  Tex. 
Var.  lictea,  Hort..  is  a.lv.iiis,,!.    Section  7. 

Var.  Pseudo -  coccinea,  ilrav  (.S.  Pseudo-coccinea, 
Jacq.),is  a  tall  v.ariety  which  is  hirsute  on  stem  and 
petioles,  instead  of  glabrate.    B.M.  2864. 

6.  Boemeriana,  Scheele  (S.  porphyrdntha,  Decaisne. 
S.porphxjrctta,  B.00^.).   Perennial,  1-2  ft.  high:  lvs.  cor- 
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date:  fls.  scarlet,  1  in.  or  more  long;  calyx  purplish  or 
reddish  towards  tips;  lower  lip  a  trifle  longer  than  the 
upper,  the  middle  lobe  large  and  2-cleft.  Tex.,  Mex.  R. 
H.  1854:301.  B.M.  4939.  F.S.  11:1080.  -  Considered 
hardy  by  Thorburn.     Section  10 

7.  SSssei,  Benth.  (S.  Rceztii,  Schoidw.).  Fig.  2243. 
Remarkable  for  its  large  fls.  (2  in.  long  I,  with  boldly 
deflexed  lower  lip,  which  is  not  3-lobed  but  merely  2- 
cut  at  apex:  also  remarkable  for  the  large,  loose  calyx, 
flushed  with  brick-red  towards  apex.  Mexican  sub- 
shrub:  Ivs.  ovate,  serrate,  not  cordate.    F.S.  14:1407. 

8.  cardu4cea,  Benth  Fig 
2243.  Unique  among  Salvias  for 
its  thistle -like  foliage  and  ,  r-^,-  ^ 
fringed  fls.  The  Ivs  and  the  "  ' 
large  conspicuous  bracts  are 
very  p1:ickly  and  the  lilac 
colored  fls.  much  cut,  the 
fringes  of  the  lower  lip  being 
more  numerous  and  deeper 
Teuder  perennial  from  Calif  , 
1-1.^2  ft.  high,  very  woolly  Ivs  i 
all  radical,  densely  woolly  be 
neath.  B.  M.  4874.  fx  C  II 
19:56.-Oftered  by  Calif  collec 
tors  and  lately  by  eastern  seeds 
men.    Section  8.                                                 ^ 

9.  C dumb iriae,  Benth     A  i  r- ^' 
coiiiinon    Californian    annual   \      «-' J      l/ 
hardly  worth  cult,  for  ornament       '>>-aVM     lY 

the  blue  fls.  beiug  about  H  J:^     e^l  f    I  ^ 

■  ■—    «|/  ^  — 
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bluish.    Discussed  above.    B.R.  12:1003  {S.  Sin 

B.M.  2320   (as  S.  bracteatu). -tracts  pink:    fls.  blue, 

with  a  white  under  lip  in  both  plates.    Section  5. 

15.  Hormlnum,  Linn.  Annual:  Ivs.  oval-oblong, 
rounded  or  wedge-shaped  at  the  base:  fls.  reddish  vio- 
let. Discussed  above.  Voss  calls  the  varieties  with 
colored  floral  Ivs.:  vars.  vulgaris,  light  violet;  vioUcea 
(S.  Bluebeard,  Hort.),  light  violet -blue;  rtibra  and 
41ba.- Section  4. 

16.  iarinicea,  Benth.  Figs.  2244,  2245.  Charming  and 
popular  plant,  with  violet  or  purple  corollas  set  off  by 


long 
bracts.  Height  9  in.-2  ft  Ivs 
few, wrinkled,  radical  ones  long 
stalked,  oblong,  pinnatifid  or 
bipinnatifid  ;  divisions  obtuse 
B.M.  C595  (fls.  lilac).- Offered 
by  Orcutt. 

10.  ofHcinilia,    Linn      Sa(>e 
Woolly  white,  south  European 

subshrub,  varying  greatly  in  breadth  and  woolliness 
of  Its.  ;  fls.  purple,  blue  or  white,  large  or  small  : 
whorls  few,  dense,  10-20-fld.  -  The  form  commonly 
cultivated  as  a  kitchen  herb  is  var.  tentiior,  Alef., 
with  blue  fls.  and  Ivs.  3^  times  as  long  as  broad. 
Other  forms  are:  var.  albifldra,  Alef.,  with  white  fls. 
and  Ivs.  3-4  times  as  long  as  broad;  var.  salicifdlia, 
Alef.,  with  Ivs.  4-7  times  as  long  as  broad;  var.  lati- 
fdlla,  Alef.,  with  Ivs.  twice  as  long  as  broad;  var. 
crispa,  Alef.,  with  crisped  and  variegated  foliage;  var. 
sturnina,  Alef.,  Ivs.  green  and  white;  var.  icterlna, 
Alef.,  Ivs.  green  and  gold;  var.  purpurAscens,  Alef., 
with  somewhat  reddish  foliage  which  is  said  to  have 
the  strongest  and  pleasantest  taste,  and  is  preferred 
in  England  for  kitchen  use;  var.  Millerl,  Alef.,  with 
Ivs.  somewhat  red  and  spotted;  v,ar.  aiirea,  Hort.,  with 
golden  yellow  foliage  and  compact  habit;  var.  tricolor, 
Vilmorin  ( .S'.  trim/or,  Hort.,  not  Leni.),  with  Ivs.  of 
three  colors,  gray-green,  yellowish  white  and  pink,  be- 
coming rosy  or  deep  red.     Section  1. 

11.  verticillata,  Linn.  Perennial  herb  from  southern 
Europe  and  western  Asia,  with  Ivs.  like  a  dandelion: 
Ivs.  lyratc,  cordate  at  base,  apical  lobe  largest,  ovate- 
rotunil:    whorls  globose,  20-tO-fld.:    fls.  blue;    corollas 

12.  Iyr4ta,  Linn.  Hardy  perennial  herb,  with  some- 
what tuberous  root  and  scape-like  .stems :  fls.  1  in.  long, 
blue  or  violet.  N.  J.  to  111.,  south  Kla.  to  Tex.— Onoe 
offered  by  Bassett,  of  Hammonton,  N.  J.   Section  10. 

13.  Wans,  Royle.  Fig.  2243.  Handsome  hardy  per- 
ennial herb  from  the  Himalayas,  with  large  blue  or 
purple  Hs.Tthe  lower  lip  often  white,  prettily  speckled 
with  blue  or  purple:  plant  villous,  2-3  ft.  high:  Ivs. 
3-5   in.  Inner.  (!>l»(iiH  nvntp,   base   truncate   or  hastate; 

petioIe4-si!     i. 8-12  in.  long:  fls.  1-lM  in. 

long;  u}>|>'  r  .\-i-r  lip  with  large  obcordate 

midlobe   niMi        hite    side  lobes.     B.M.   6517. 

B.R.  27::!:i.    I;. II    l-i:i:ii:,.-Section3. 

14.  Sclarea,  Linn.  Claet.  Biennial  (according  to 
DeCandolle) :  Ivs.  broadly  ovate,  cordate  at  the  base, 
the  largest  8-9  in.  long, 4-5  in.  wide:  fls.  pale  purple  or 


29,43.  Types  of  Salvia.     (All  X  i^.) 
At  the  left  S  carduacea;  unique  for  its  fringed  flowers.    Next  is  S.  leucantha,  example 
of  kinds  in  which  the  flower  does  not  gape  widely.    The  two  at  the  right,  S.  hians  and 
bessei  are  mteresting  for  the  size  and  lobing  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  lower  lip. 

the  light  blue  mealy  calyx.  Botanically  close  to  S. 
azurea  but  easily  distinguished  by  color  of  fls.  Peren- 
nial herb,  2-3  ft.  high:  lower  Ivs.  ovate-lanceolate, 
coarsely  and  irregularly  serrate;  upper  Ivs.  lanceolate 
or  narrower.  R.H.  1873:90.  Gn.  9:19;  28,  p.  59. -Al- 
though a  native  of  Texas,  it  is  offered  by  several  dealers 
in  hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  It  is  also  treated  as  a 
hardy  annual.    Section  7. 

17.  lencAntha,  Cav.  Fig.  2243.  Delightful  Mexican 
shrub,  with  white  club-shaped  fls.  (not  widely  gaping) 
set  off  by  purple  calices.  Branches  covered  with  white 
wool,  which  is  at  length  deciduous :  Ivs.  lanceolate,  ser- 
rate: fls.  1  in.  long;  calyx  densely  lanate.  According  to 
DeCandolle  the  whorls  are  many-fld.,  but  in  B.M.  4318, 
F.S.  22:2318,  and  Gn.  21:336  they  are  mostly  6-fld. 
—  Section  7. 

18.  arg^ntea,  Linn.  Biennial,  2-4  ft.  high,  vi.scid: 
lower  Ivs.  6-8  in.  long,  oblong,  crenate,  rugose:  inflor- 
escence a  panicle  2-2^-2  ft.  long,  usually  composed  of  3 
branches:  whorls  distant,  about  6-fld.:  fls.  whitish, 
purplish  pubescent  above;  upper  lip  or  galea  much 
longer  than  the  lower.  Mediterranean  region.  F.C. 
3:112.  —  Seems  to  be  considered  a  hardy  perennial  by 
American  seedsmen.  It  is  worth  cultivating  for  the 
woolly  white  foliage  alone.    Section  5. 

19.  bicolor,  Lam.  Hardy  biennial,  spring-blooming 
plant,  with  large  blue  fls.,  the  lower  lip  white  at  first, 
but  said  to  fade  quickly  to  a  rusty  brown :  Ivs.  all  cor- 
date at  base  and  sticky-pubescent;  lower  ones  ovate, 
incised  and  dentate;  upper  ones  lanceolate:  upper  lip 
of  corolla  hooded,  lower  lip  3-lobed.  N.  Africa,  Spain. 
B.M.  1774.    G.M.  40:487.-Section  6. 

20.  involucrita,  Cav.  This  has  just  enough  purple  in 
its  fls.  to  exclude  it  from  the  scarlet-fld.  section,  but  it 
has  a  very  brilliant  color  and  distinct  form  of  flower. 
The  corolla  is  swollen  in  the  middle,  constricted  at  the 
throat  and  not  wide-gaping.  The  species  is  also  re- 
markable for  the  large,  showy,  rosy  purple,  deciduous 
bracts.  Lvs.  long-stalked,  ovate,  acuminate,  serrate, 
rounded-wedge-shaped  at  the  base:  inflorescence  dense. 
B.M.   2872.     B.R.    14:1205.     R.H.    1858,    p.    239.-Var. 


Deschampsi&na,  Verlot,  has  brighter  colored  corolla  and 
calices.  R.H.  1809:130.  Va,i.B6t1ieai  {S.  BetheUi,  Hort.) 
is  a  horticultural  form  of  more  compact  habit  and  fls. 
described  as  rosy  crimson  or  puce.    Gn.  21:336.  — See- 


"•  'P'' 


21.  ianthlna.  Otto  &  D 
Aer  herb,  doubtless  pcic  i 
dens,  but  the  fls.  purpl. 
deeper.  Supposed  to  i - 
9:884.  R.H.  1854:61. -> 
S,  Hoveyi,  said  to  be  a  ^>i< 
ing  with  C.  M.  Hovey, 
ianthi  -  ~   — 


(,  Hort.).     Ten- 

iii  il,  11  iili  i1m'  liabitof  *'.  splen- 

!;ii'S  colored  still 

f.  X.  ,,r  Peru.     F.S. 

"'"'"'  I-  Ml. t  advertised,  but 

.11  Umui  .s.  .^pltiulens  originat- 

probably  synonymous  with  S. 

G.C.  II,  15: 145. -Section  7. 

22.  aziirea,  Lam.  Blue-fld.  perennial,  1-5  ft.  high: 
lower  Ivs.  lanceolate,  serrate  ;  upper  Ivs.  narrower, 
often  linear,  entire:  tts.  blue,  varying  to  white.  B.M. 
1728.  S.  C.  to  Fla.  and  Tex.,  varying  insensibly  into  the 
western. 

Var.  grandifldra,  Benth.  (S.  Pj^c/feci,  Torr.),  which 
differs  in  being  cinereous  -  puberulent  :  inflorescence 
denser  :  calyx  tomentulose  -  sericeous  rather  than  mi- 
nutely puberulent.  This  is  found  from  Miss,  and  Tex. 
to  Kans.  and  Colo.,  and  in  its  hardy  form  is  a  delightful 
plant.  Here  probably  bi-l..ii-s  .s',  />"//.  7,, ,;,  var.  niir/usli- 
/oiia,  once  offered  by  .I'.liii  Saul.  (In.  l:t:J.^s.  li.C.  II. 
14:685.  — According  to  \\'..u!-.iii  tin-  plant  u^naliy  sent 
out  by  nurserymen  on  l.i.th  m.I.s  of  tli.-  .\tiantio  for 
S.  Pitcheri  is  S.  farimictu.     .Section   7. 

23.  syly^stris,  Linn.  Hardy  perennial  herb,  with  pur- 
ple-violet fls. :  lower  Ivs.  petioled,  upper  ones  sessile, 
all  oblong- lanceolate,  rounded  or  cordate  at  base: 
whorK  (-lofll      f  r  II  I     twi  c     i     1  )n_  a    rah  x      Eu  , 
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varieties,  are  said  to  be  more  or  less  spotted  red :  lower 
Ivs.  petiolate,  oblong-ovate,  crenate  or  incised,  cordate 
at  base,  glabrous  above,  pubescent  beneath  along  the 
petioles  and  nerves;  stem-lvs.  few,  sessile:  uppermost 
lanceolate  bracts  shorter  than  the  calyx,  reflexed,  cor- 
date-ovate: whorls  6-fld.:  fls.  about  1  in.  long,  blue; 
calyx  sticky-villous;  corolla  thrice  as  long  as  calyx.— 
Var.  rubiciinda  {S.  rubicilnda,  Wender.)  is  a  name 
which  may  be  used  for  the  reddish-fld.  form  cult,  in 
America.  Var.  Alba,  Hort.,  has  white  flowers.  The  fol- 
lowing forms  are  given  by  Voss,  and  are  probably  pro- 
curable from  Germany:  Vars.  atroviolicea,  albifldra, 
and  variegata;  the  last  has  pale  blue  fls.,  with  the 
midlobe  of  the  lower  lip  white. 

25.  Verbenica,  Linn.  (S.  Sp!e?»«n«)i(,  Willd.).  Hardy 
perennial  herb  with  blue,  rarely  whitish  fls.  Here  prob- 
ably belongs  S.  spelmina  of  the  American  trade,  which 
is  presumably  an  error  for  S.  Spielmanni.  Lvs.  ovate 
or  oblong,  lower  ones  petiolate,  narrowed  at  base,  upper 
ones  broader,  sessile  and  cordate  at  base:  corolla  about 
half  as  long  again  as  the  calyx.    Eu.,  Orient. 

26.  lanceolita,  Brouss. 
A  plant  has  been  cult, 
under  this  name  in 
American  mirseries,  but 
it   is    believed   to   be   a 

hardy  perennial,  and  is  i  \  >,  ark"1»  /' 

probably    some  common  1  ,\  ,\  x^lsiJiif^r^ 

species.       The    true    S.  /  ~\    \  ^|^|Vf^ 

hineeolata  is  an  annual 
with  blue  or  purplish 
flowers  about  K  in.  long. 
Prairies,  Neb.  to  Tex., 
Ariz,  and  Mex. :  also  E. 
Fla. 

27.  patens,  Cav.  The 
most  popular  tender 
blue-fld.  Salvia.  Peren- 
nial herb  :  stem  pilose, 
1-2  ft.  high:  lvs.  petio- 
late, ovate-deltoid,  cre- 
nate, hastate  at  the  base 
or    the    uppermost    lvs. 


■2  IM  :  II-,  .:  n,.  I„„g  or 
more, blue;  ralvx  villous. 
Mts.  of  Mex.  B.M.  3808. 
B.  3:109.  F.  1840:222. 
Var.  dlba,  Hort.,  is  ad- 
vertised in  Europe.  Sec- 
tion 7. 

28.  cacalieefdlia.Benth. 
Tender  blue-fld  peren- 
nial herb  with  triangular  mostly  basal  h  s  and  glutinous 
villous  blossoms  which  are  swollen  at  the  throat,  lvs 
undulate  villous  beneath  inflorescence  generally  a  pan 
lole  of  1  c  ntial  and  2  lateral  racemes  whoils  2-fld 
-M  T    ^I        -Its    222318     Gn   21  336  -Section  7 

n     V  Pa\     Pi-niviau  blue  fld   subslmib  the 
«hlte  tnu  ad  thi  1  ase      R  H    IWJ  493  - 
1      I  s^uoiiMn  cf  b   Umiifolii— S    angntti 
I  ^l      I     n   line  fld    peieiiiii  il  herli    the  lower  lip 

1    ii.,tr  thin   th     iipppi    md  more  or  Uss  ^\hlte  towards  the 
-s   aytiuta   Pak      Himalayiu 


2246.  Salvia  pratensis  ( > 


R   18  1=^j4     Sectio 

ith  yellr wish  white  flb   aiuUciy  lai„    lii  icts 
ith   greem  h  white      B  AI   4SS4      Secti   ii  5  - 
\    n     iPiiiaikabln    South    Atri(  an   sh 
I  \  s  white  woolly  petioled 
I  illy  large  and  leaty  loose  h< 


with    large 


Linn  Fig  2246  The  most  populai 
alvia  Perennial  herb  sometimes  tu 
e  &».  normally  blue,  with  reddish  and 
The  lvs.,  especially  in  the  southern 


1  shaped  nid 

<    1     11     b  74^ — s  Aitst)'iaca   Linn     A  per 

tern  Eu    with  yellowish  fls    the  upper  hp 

I       I    I     1     1019      Section  b-'*  -Bod! !a7ir    Planch 

III  I    I     irible  Salvias  not  cult  in  Amenta     It  is  a 

!  1  1   I    1   )     1  tl  1      ul    hrub  found  m  the  Bolivian  Andes  at 

11        I  1    I     I  It       11  1  has  a  remarkably  dense  riceme  of  tubidar 

il  I       HI     I   ill  re  long     It  is  close  to  S  rutilans  but  as 

i!     k  1       \        il     pmiclesof  's   Boliviana  aie  much  denser 

dowel  (1   tlie  (  dues  larger  with  longer  lips  and  the  corolla 

twice  as  long  and  straighter  with  a  smaller  lower  lip      B  M 

0714     FS  111148     Section  7— S   Candelabrnm  Boiss     is  re 

markable  from  the  fact  that  the  fls,  are  dull  and  pale  except  for 

the  large  purple  underlip.    Mexican  subshrub,  found  2,500- 


SALVIA 

,000  ft.  above  sea.  B.M.  5017.  Gn.  27,  p.  113.  Section  1.— J 
eratophylla,  Linn.,  is  a  yellow-fld.  biennial  from  Asia  Miuo 
einarkable  for  its  bipinnatifid  foliage.    The  tis.  are  less  tha 

in.  long,  but  they  perhaps  representjhe  nearest  approach  1 

good  yellow 
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I  blue-l 


u  subshrub,  the  lower 
uirkeil  with  white  on 
d  iu  Mex.  B.M.  808. 
que  and  most  desira- 
ng  (2  ft.).  with  about 
many-lid.:  lis.  smail, 
base,  briglit,  soft  red 


It  is  tigiu-ed  in  K.U.  1844:1  with  white  co 
calioes.  Section  7.— A'.  Forskdhlei,  Liun.,  is  ; 
from  Asia  Minor.  If  it  is  worth  cultivating 
elty  of  the  variegated  fls.,  which  are  curiously  marked 


il.l.  Red-fld. 
lis.  scarlet. 
ii^.m).    Sec- 

ooUy  ealices, 
i  and  purple 
•dy  perennial 


i.M.  08S.     Secti( 

d.  Colombian  subshrub,  that  should  be  in  cult.    The  fls.  are 

irtje,  brilliant,  of  very  uncommon  shape,  being  swollen  t 


iddle  and  constricted  at  the  throat:  the  lower  hangs  down 
and  is  barely  2cnt  at  apex.  I.H.  1:32.  F.S.  20:2131.  F. 
1851:145.— ^'.  Gordonidna,  a  trade  name  in  America,  seems  un- 
known to  botanists.  Possibly  a  form  of  some  common  species. 
—A'.  Qrdhami,  Benth.  The  showiest  part  of  the  fl.  in  this  spe- 
cies is  the  midlobe  of  the  lower  lip,  which  is  large  and  obcor- 
date.  Mexican  subshrub,  which  bears  deep  crimson  and  pur- 
ple fls  at  the  S'ime  time  the  latter  being  the  older  ones  The 
species  IS  also  remarkable  tor  2  small  white  spots  one  on  each 
half  of  the  midlobe  ot  the  lower  lip  B  R  16  1370  Section  7  — 
S  Heirii  Kegel  Peruvian  subshrub  3  j  tt  high  with  scarlet 
fls  lately  offered  m  S  Calif  and  tormerly  by  John  S  lul  of 
Washington  DC  L\s  petioled  ovate  lanceolate  acumin  ite 
cordate  it  1  ise  toothed  pale  gieen  abo\e  whitish  below  4  m 
long  1  in  wide  whorls  2  fld  fls  %  m  long  or  more  later 
stuped  white  corolla  not  hairy  mside  Pi obably  Section  7 — 
S  Hispanica  Lmn  is  included  m  many  modern  works  but  is 
probably  not  woith  culti\ating  It  is  an  mnuil  with  small 
blue  fls  scarcely  longer  than  the  c  ilyx  Trop  Amei  B  R 
5  3o9  S  Hispanica  of  some  authors  a  natue  of  Spun  and 
Italy  IS  S  oflicmalis  Section  7— S  Indica  Lmn  is  sud  by 
the  Flora  ot  British  India  to  be  a  niti\e  of  Syiia  not  of  India 
It  IS  a  hirdv  peienmal  with  \  merited  fls  upper  lip  violet 
lower  lip  shortei  white  speckle!  with  \iolet  and  bordered 
with  jell  )w  BM  iOi— s  intiiuita  Schousb  Hardy  sub 
shrub  troni  M  nc  ->  witli  pmnatise  t  toliage  and  large  white 
thrilled  iK  \vl  i  li  iie  It-  riled  in  B  M  5H60  as  dark  violet 
puiple  bnl  plate  Section  2— s  lamnfu 
haJun  s  I  1  le  or  violet  fl  1  West  Indian 
shrub  0  s  1 1  I  B  6  44b  L  B  r  4  r7  Sec 
tion  7— s  il  K  (S  lavendulitoimis  Iseu 
manu)  is  i  Nlnxican  perenni  il  herb  whoils 
about  10  fld  \,i\  ittii  ti\e  RH  184o  445  Section  7 -S 
leonuro\des  Gloxin  iS  tormosa  L  H6rit  )  belongs  to  a  small 
group  of  scailetfld  shrubs  tiora  Peru  and  BrazU  which  are 
remaikable  for  their  axillaiy  inflorescence  Upper  lip  red 
hiirj  Peru  BM3  6  Section  7 -S  ioni/rfWra  Rui7&Pi\ 
his  probably  the  longest  fls  of  the  genus      It  1    i  i      i 

shrub  with  nod  ling  racemes  of  red  fls    ei  li4  1  s 

•  ckya    HBK  


tuador  and  ( 
^s  1  irge  pale 


1  feet      It 


the  lower  hp  larger  and  line  1  wit)       I  I    I 

17 :  1429  ( as  S  fohosa  Benth  ) —s  HI 

shrub  from  Andes  of  Ecuador       til  t 

off  by  purple  calices     Inflore  cen      i         1    i     II  I    i 

long,  lower  hi  111  „  1  B  ^I  14  SetKu"  \  erN  1  iriUe 
— .S.  scabi  s  f  I  X  \  \  I  s  H  il  hziana  Wllld  )  One  ot  the 
most  ittracti  It  ill  s  hus  and  said  to  be  hardj  Per 
eunial  heil    1     ii  Ti  i  th  large  white  fls  more  or  less 

specklel  w  th  iiiik  B  "M  14  l  and  5'>09  Section  1  — S  scapt 
firmii  Hance  The  habit  ot  this  plant  is  all  but  unique  and 
singularly  attiactne  It  has  the  alpine  habit  hs  all  radical 
and  the  slendei  leafless  scapes  rising  b  10  in  with  a  dozen  or 
more  6-fld.  distant  whorls  of  small  amethystine  flowers.    For- 


fls.: 


rand  i 


It  i 


herb,  with  promint'iit  lu-ruf^  wlurh 
B.M.  6300.  Sectin,,  :,  -x  ,s/,,,f, ,/,-,-, 
interesting  by  re;i>nii  ..1  its  ~.y\\]\y  rc< 
lip  being  not  at  iill  r.-th'\.-,L  K.il  11 
3135.  Section  7. -A',  tamiu-iffdia,  Co; 
shrub,  with  variegated  fls.  and  lower 
lion.   Fls.  purple,  with  a  yellow 


;  Bal. 


.  like  I 


Mts.  in        tricolor,  Len 


each  half  of  the  mid- 
the  lower  lip  near  the  throat.  B.M.  5991.  Grows  at 
DOG  ft.,  but  presumably  tender  north.  Section  l.—S. 
IS  white  fls.  tipped  with  purple  on 
the  upper  lip,  :iml  lte;intit'ully  suffused  with  red  at  the  apex  of 
the  midlobe  of  thtl..«,r  lip.  I.H.4:120.  F.S.12:1237.  Section  7. 
W.  M. 
SALVlNIA  (Antonio  Maria  Salvini,  1633-1729,  Italian 
scientist).  MarsilUlceo!.  Salvinia  is  an  interesting 
plant  for  the  small  home  aquarium.  It  is  a  floating 
plant  with  slender  stems  bearing  2-ranked,  oblong  Ivs. 
4-6  lines  or  even  1  in.  long.  The  upper  surface  of  the  Ivs. 
is  covered  with  papillse  or  minute  warts;  the  lower  is 
densely  matted  with  brown,  pellucid  hairs.  The  plant  is 
supposed  to  have  no  true  roots.  What  look  like  roots 
are  believed  to  be  finely  dissected  leaves.  Many  aquatic 
plants  liavc  these  two  types  of  foliage,  e.  g.,  the  Water 

The  jihiiit  N  "t  i:i^y  culture  iu  summer,  but  many 
persons  h;t\*t.:  lost  it  o\rr  winter  by  not  understanding 
its  habits.  It  is  :iu  auiuuil  and  often  dies  in  the 
winter  after  ripening  a  crop  of  spores.  Get  a  broad 
pan,  fill  it  half  full  of  loam  and  then  fill  the  pan  with 
water.  After  the  water  has  cleared  place  the  Salvinias 
on  the  surface.  In  the  winter  watch  for  the  formation 
of  the  spore  capsules  These  grow  in  masses  near  the 
top  ot  the  clusters  of  root  like  leaves.  After  the  plants 
die  the  spore  capsules  will  remain  in  the  soil.  The 
plant  often  passes  the  winter  in  greenhouses  in  a  grow- 
ing condition,  producing  no  spores. 

Salvmia  is  not  a  flowering  plant.  It  is  a  cryptogam 
and  has  two  kinds  of  spores,  large  ones  and  minute  ones. 
The  "  spore  capsules  '  mentioned  above  are  technically 
sporocarps  Of  each  cluster  of  sporocarps,  1  or  2  con- 
tain 10  or  more  sessile  maciosporangia,  each  of  which 
contains  a  solitary  macrospore.  The  other  sporocarps  in 
the  cluster  contain  numerous  pedicelled  microsporan- 
gia,|each  of  which  contains  numerous  microspores.  For 
a  fuller  and  illustrated  description  see  Britton  and 
Brown  s  Illustrated  Flora 

Salvinia  is  variously  estimated  to  have  1-13  species. 
Aquatic  pltuts  are  noted  for  their  wide  geographical 
ranjp  Fl  p  v  n  iti  ->ns  incident  to  wide  range  are  not 
consi  i  I  1  tl  tl  rink  of  species  by  many  botan- 
ists s  Lmn.,  is  the  common  Eu- 
rope 111  I  \.  1  c  les  and  possibly  the  only  one. 
*  i)  ;  1  mother  trade  name.  Its  Ivs.  are 
said  to  have  a    delicate  hairy  surface."  w.  M. 

SAMBilCITS  (old  Latin  name  of  the  Elder,  perhaps 
derive  1   from    Greek    sambuke,  a  musical   instrument 
It    1  leof  Elder  wood)     Gapnfohdcece.  Elder. 

\  i      les  of  trees  or  shrubs  (rarely  perennial 

I  1 1  osite    pinnate  Ivs  ,  Ifts    seirate  or  la- 

1    1  umeious  small  white    fls     in  compound 
1       I  luicy  drupe  or  berry    red,  black    white  or 
\  ^  iluable  genus  for  the  planter   of  which  the 
1  foims  are  too  much  used  and  tliL  American  spe- 
s     Cinnchnsi':   and   piibens,    too   little.     Either 
1    1      lule  th  y    1    \    n  ettectne     A  hint  for  the 
s  ind  ;)((6phi>  may  be  had 

the  two  species  are  in- 
t  the  former  contrasting 
I  tie  latter    Readily  propa- 

git  lt\  ittin^s  eithci  t  wild  or  root  S  Canadensis 
IS  one  ot  our  minor  truit  plants  Elderberry  wine  is  a 
common  home  product  The  Brainard  Elderberry  in- 
troduced in  1890  by  Brandt  has  fruits  fully  three  times 
as  large  as  the  wild  hern 

Botanically,  Sambu  u  1  to  Viburnum, 

being  essentially  distii  loculed  ovary, 

that  of  Viburnum  bein  I     Other  generic 

characters     calyx  Soil  1     corolla  rotate, 

3-5  parted  lobes  generalh  imlricati  stamens  5;  disk 
none  or  convex  style  3  parted  ovule  solitary,  pendu- 
lous from  apex,  diupe  3-5  stoned,  stones  1  seeded. 
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SAMBUCUS 


A.    Color  of  fruit  black  or  hlackish. 

B.   Fruit  not  glaucous. 

C.  Seight  12-25  ft.  when  full  grown. 

nigra,  Linn.     Comsion  European   Elder.     A  large 

shrub  or  small  tree,  12-25  ft.  high,  with  rough  bark; 

old   wood  liard,  yellow,  finegrained:    Ifts.  5-9:  fls.  in 


SAMPHIRE 

cx\  Height  5-12  ft. 
Canadensis,  Linn.  Common  American  or  Sweet  Elder. 
Fig.  2247.  Shrubby,  5-12  ft.  high;  wood  with  white  pith 
occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  stem:  Ivs.  pinnate- 
Ifts.  5-11,  smooth:  fls.  white,  in  a  flat  cyme:  fr.  black. 
June.  July.  Fruit  ripe  Aug.,  Sept.  Var.  aurea  has  yel- 
low foliage.    Var.  variegata  1  

ings.    Var.  1 


isl,  wl,i 


ously  cut  an.l  iiuliiitcl.  Vur.  glailca 
has  whitish  hairs  on  tlio  k-aves.  Gng. 
G:88.  Gu.  55,  p.  3«5.  B.B.  a:L'2S.-This 
is  the  common  Elder,  blooming  in  mid- 
summer, and  one  of  the  choicest  of 
native  shrubs  although  seldom  appre- 
ciated.    The  flowers  are  fragrant. 

BB.   Fruit  glaucous,  i.e.,  strongly 
whitened  with  a  mealtj  bloom. 

glatioa,  Nutt.  Arborescent,  6-18  ft. 
high,  glabrous  throughout:  Ifts.  5-9, 
ovate  to  narrowly  oblong.  Pacific  coast 
east  to  Idaho  and  Nev.  Seed  offered 
1901  in  S.  Calif.    Gn.  53,  p.  68. 

AA.   Color  of  fruit  red. 
B.  Petioles  glabrous. 
racembsa,   Linn.     Lfts.   oblong-acu- 
minate, unequal  at  the  base:  fls.  pani- 
culate.   Native  of  Eu. -Asia  and  closely 
resembles  the   next  ;    perhaps  a  little 
taller  and  the  twigs  usually  4-angled. 
Vars.  in    the  trade    are  plumosa,  plu- 
mdsa   aiiiea   and  lacini&ta,  which  are 
not  equal  in  value  to  similar  forms  of 
•S.  nigra,  var.   laciniata.    Var.  adrea, 
which    is    being    sent    out    in     1901, 
seems  to  belong  to  this  species. 
BB.  rttiohs  pubescent. 

Red-berried  Elder. 
rood  thicker  than  in 
pith    brown  ;      bark 


p\:ibens,  Michx. 
Height  5-7  ft.;  ■ 
6-.  Camiih'Hsi.-:, 
warty:  lfts.  5-7 
paniculate  cyme^ 


,  May. 


adens 


II  in  nower.  N.  Amer. 
B.B.  3:228.  — The  American  representa- 
tive of  S.  raeemosa,  and  by  many 
considered  to  be  identical  with  that 
species.  jqhn  F.  Cowell. 

SAMPHIRE ( (7ri»i mum  maritimum  ) 
is  the  name  corrupted  from  sampler. 
itself  a  corruption  of  tlie  French  tiaiiif 
Piirrr  (St.  Peter),    triven    to   a  silccu- 


high  tide 
nel,  parsle 
It  belongs 
pla 


2247.  Common  Elder,  bloominE  in  summer— Sambucus  Canade 


flat  5-rayed  cymes:  fr.  black  or  dark  green.— May,  June. 
The  following  horticultural  vars.  are  sufficiently  distin- 
guished by  their  names:  arg6ntea,  adrea,  heterophylla, 
laciniata,  pulverul^nta,  pyramidalis,  rotundiSdlia,  varie- 
g4ta.  Of  these  var.  aur,<,  U  ilistinct  by  reason  of  its 
yellow  foliage;  laciniitln  and  h.  fmijilinlla  by  reason 
of  variously  cut  lfts.,  inakius  them  very  effective  in 
mass  planting.  Var.  variegata  is  not  constant  in  its 
variegation.  S.  heterophylla,  laciniata,  variegata,  etc., 
of  trade  catalogues,  are  presumably  varieties  of  S. 
nigra. 


r..,.kv  coasts  abo've 
Hrit'ain  as  sea-fen- 

lul  St.  Peter's  herb. 

aniily  Umbelliferw. 

attain  a  height  of 
1-2  ft.,  have  somewhat  finear, 
glaucous-green,  fleshy  leaves,  M  in. 
long,  small,  white  or  yellowish  flowers, 
which  appear  in  umbels  during  July, 
and  oblong,  yellowish,  fennel  -  like, 
smallish  seeds  of  light  weight,  which 

germinating  power  witliiii  a  vear.  For 
more  than  three  centurii's  the  crisp  and 
aromatic  leaves  aii.l  y.,>ii,- st.-ms  gath- 
ered in  August  or  S(|,iriiilici-  Iwive 
been  used  in  salads  and  vinegar  i.i(']\li  -.  Siuiiphiro 
rarely  reaches  perfection  in  gardens  l;ir-  Iriiii  ili.'  vca- 
coast,  unless  grown  upon  sandy  or  ui-;i\(ll\-  >oil.  :niii 
watered  frequently  and  plentifully  with  weak  salt  and 
soda  solutions.  It  may  be  propagated  by  root  division, 
but  better  by  sowing  tlie  seed  as  soon  as  ripe,  the  plants 
being  thinned  to  stand  from  1-1%  ft.  asunder  in  rows 
2-2K  ft.  apart. 

Golden  Samphire  (Inula  critlimifolia),  a  native  of  the 
marshes  and  sea-coast  of  Great  Britain,  is  an  erect 
hardy  perennial,  1-lK  ft.  tall,  with  small,  fleshy  leaves 


SANICULA 
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and  yellow  flowers  in  - 
Though  grown  and  used  hi 
it  is  often  sold,  it  lack^,  tli 
the  genuine.  It  belong>j  tu  i 
For  Marsh  Samphiie,  sue 


Kains 


SANCHfiZIA  (after  Jos  Sanehes,  professor  of  hot 
anv  at  Cadiz).  AcaiitliAcece  btrong  eiect  herbs  or 
haif-shrubby  plants  Ivs  large,  opposite,  entire  or 
sliglitly  toothed:  fls.  orange,  red  or  purple,  united  mto 
heails  or  spike.s  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  or  rarelj 
pani.-ulate;  calyx  deeply  5  parted  segments  oblong 
tube  of  the  corolla  long  cylindrical  somewhit  \entri 
cose  above  the  middle  limb  of  5  equal  short  lotund 
lobes  ;  perfect  stamens  2  inserted  below  the  middle 
of  the  tube,  with  2  aborted  stamens  between  them 
anther  2-celle(l ,  the  cells  mucronate  m  front  stj  le  long 
with  one  division  small  spurlike  ovary  on  a  thick 
disk,  2-loculed.  with  4  ovules  ineich  cell  About  8  spe 
cies  in  Peru,  Colombiv  and  Biazil 

ndbilis,  Hook.    Plants  stout  erect   si       tl       \     1 1  tl  e 
inflorescence:  stem  4  m^^Ied    Iv 
ovate  to  oblong-lanceolate      btusi-1 
into  winged  petioles,  connate     H 
heads  subtended  by  1  right  re  1  br 
ing  a  panicle.    Ecuador     B  M   o  94     1  \ 

glauoopli^lla,  Lem.  (\ar  it  gata  Hoit  )  Lv  i 
gated  with  pale  yellow  or  white  along  the  veins  F 
1867,  p.  154.  I.E.  14:  J '8  (as  S  J  06  as)  16  580  -A  hot 
house  plant  which  is  ^  erj  attractive  when  well  grown 
but  which  becomes  straggling  and  weedy  if  neglected 
Grown  mostly  for  its  foliage 

Heinrkh  Hasselbring 

SANDAL-WOOD.     See  Ade,  a,  tlieia 
SAND-BUE.     See  Cenchrus 


SANDEKSONIA  (T  hn  San  ler  i  1  eoverer  of  S 
aiir<tiili<i'.i  . .  /..'  r  ',.  A  ui'iius  i.t  1  .,!■  J  species  from 
Xiital:  ml"  ■  -  :  ■  j(.iAiii_-  1-1'.  ft.  hidi,  slender, 
witli  iii;mi\  - ,,\i.<  and  \rlliiH- ..r  purple  glob- 
ulin- lifll-^iiai" 'I  I'.-iiM  I-.  |.i.ii(luluus  fi'.'iii  a  number  of 
the  upper  ie:u-:i\iis,  ilie  segments  with  puinted  nectaries 
at  the  base.  Perianth  gamophyllous,  uroeolate:  seg- 
ments deltoid  or  lanceolate:  stamens  6;  filaments  fili- 
form; anthers  linear-oblong,  ovary  3-loculed.  Glass- 
house plants,  to  be  treated  like  Gloriosas. 

aurantiaca,  Hook.  Lvs.  3-4  x  M-%  in. :  pedicels  M-1 
in.  long:  perianth  orange-colored,  %-l  in.  long.  Nov. 
B.M.  4716.    B.H.  1868,  p.  311.  F.  W.  Barclay. 


SAND  MYRTLE.  Leiopliyllum. 
SAND  PEAR.  Pi/nis  Sinensis. 
SAND  VERBENA.     See  Abronia 


SANDWORT  i 


English  name  for  Ai 


SANGUINARIA  (Latin,  Uood;  referring  to  the  yel- 
lowish red  juice  of  the  plant).  Papaver&cea.  Blood- 
root.  A  single  species  common  in  woods  of  eastern 
North  America.  Rootstock  several  inches  long,  about 
yi  in.  thick,  horizontal:  lvs.  radical,  cordate  or  reniform, 
usually  only  1  from  each  root  bud,  on  petioles  about 
8  in.  long:  fls.  white,  often  tinged  with  pink,  l-."!  in. 
across,  mostly  solitary,  on  scapes  about  8  in.  long,  ap- 
pearing just  preceding  the  full  grown  leaves;  si.pals  2, 
fugacious;  petals  8-12,  in  2 or  3  rows,  oblong  or  ol. ovate, 
early  deciduous:  capsule  1  in.  long,  oblong,  2-valved. 

The  Bloodroot  is  a  showy  spring  flower  usually  found 
in  woodland,  but  not  a  true  shade-loving  phant,  since  its 
growth  is,  to  a  great  extent,  made  before  the  foliage  of 
the  trees  expands.  In  cultivation  it  prefers  a  rather 
light  soil,  but  will  grow  anywhere.  It  will  do  as  well  in 
sunlight  as  in  shade  and  willeven  grow  amongst  grass, 
if  care  be  taken  not  to  mow  down  the  leaves  until  it 
has  perfected  the  root  growth  and  buds  for  the  follow- 
ing season.  The  roots  are  best  transplanted  after  the 
leaves  have  ripened,  until  the  autumn  root  growth  com- 
mences, but  they  may  be  moved  when  the  plants  are  in 


flower.  The  roots  are  offered  at  such  low  prices  by  col- 
lectors that  the  plant  should  be  used  to  a  much  greater 
extent  for  spring  gardening. 

Canadensis,  Linn.  Bloodroot.  Red  Pucooon.  Pig. 
2248.  Described  above.  April-May.  B.M.  162.  G.W.P. 
33.  G.P.  8:215.  Var.  pWna  has  more  numerous  nar- 
rower petals.  Y.  W.  Barclay. 


\r  V\\'i\  d.^.'  t^pk 

Bloodroot— Sanguinaria  Canadensis  (X  J^) 


SANGUISORBA  (Latin  name  referring  to  reputed  me- 
dicinal properties,  connected  with  sanguis,  "blood"). 
Bosdceiv.  About  30  species  of  upright  mostly  perennial 
herbs,  with  compound  leaves  and  greenish,  small  flow- 
ers in  heads:  flowers  usually  perfect  (sometimes  part 
of  them  imperfect),  the  stamens  numerous  (rarely  2  or 
4),  the  pistils  mostly  1  or  2,  the  petals  none,  the  un- 
colored  calyx  inclosing  the  mature  akene.  The  Sanguis- 
orbas  are  natives  of  the  north  temperate  zone.  Two 
species  are  sparingly  cultivated  in  this  country.  See 
Poterium. 

minor,  Scop. (/"offWitm  ,S(tn(77(i.s(i)-6n,  Linn.).  Burnet. 
Perennial,  growing  in  clumps,  glabrous  or  sparsely 
hairy:  lvs.  long,  odd-pinnate,  narrow,  the  small  Ifts. 
6-10' pairs  and  orbicular  to  oblong  and  deep-toothed: 
stems  1-2}^  ft.  tall,  terminating  in  small  globular  or 
oblong  heads:  lower  fls.  in  the  head  staminate,  the 
others  perfect,  the  stigmas  purple,  tufted  and  exserted. 
Eu.,  Asia,  and  naturalized  in  this  country.  — Sometimes 
grown  in  the  herb  garden  for  the  fresh  young  leaves, 
which  cire  used  in  salads.  It  is  also  an  interesting  plant 
f(ir  till'  hardy  border.  Also  recommended  as  a  pasture 
idant.  iiariiiAiIarly  for  sheep.     It  thrives  in  dry,  poor 

Canadensis,  Linn.  Taller,  larger  in  every  way  than 
the  above:  Ifts.  oblong  to  almost  triangular-oblong, 
truncate  or  cordate  at  the  base,  long-stalked,  obtuse, 
sharp-toothed:  fl. -heads  cylindrical,  2-6  in.  long,  the  fls. 
all  perfect,  whitish.  Low  grounds,  Mich,  east  and 
south. -An  interesting  plant,  worthy  a  place  in  the 
hardy  border,  and  sometimes  sold  for  that  purpose.  It 
produces  much  foliage.    Grows  5-6  ft.  tall.   "l.  h.  B. 

SANlCULA  (Latin,  to  heal).  UmbeUiferce.  Sanicle. 
Black  Snakeroot.  About  20  species,  nearly  all  Ameri- 
can, mostly  perennial,  glabrous  herbs  with  alternate, 
palmately  divided  lvs.  and  small  yellow,  white  or  pur- 
plish fls.  in  compound,  usually  tVw  lay.-.l  umbels:  fr. 
nearly  globular,  small,  covered  with  InHiiiid  bristles. 
Woodland  plants  with  insignifictiiit  il~.  I  ^iiiil  occasion- 
ally as  a  ground  cover  in  wastp  ^lladl  d  places.  The 
following  species  have  been  offered  t)y  cidlectors. 
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A.    Fls.  yellow. 

M6iiziesii,  Hook.  &  Am.    Stem  solitary,  1-2%  ft.  high, 
branching:  Ivs.  round-cordate,  2-3  in.  across,  very  deeply 
3-5-lobed :  fr.  about  1  line  long,  becoming  distinctly  pedi- 
cellate.   Calif.  • 
AA.    Flu.  purple  (rarely  yellowish). 

bipinn-tlHda,  Dougl.   About  1  ft.  high,  with  a  pair  of 

opposite  Ivs.  at  the  base  and  1-3  above,  long-petioled 

triangular  to  oblong  in  outline,  2-3  in.  long,  pinnatelv 

3-5-lobed.  fr.  sessile.    Calif.  ' 

AAA.   Fls.  greenisli  white. 

MaryUndica,  Linn.  Stem  stout,  lK-4  ft,  high  •  Ivs 
bluish  green,  the  basal  long-peUoled,  the  upper  sessile, 
Vz-parted:  fr.  sessile.  Atlantic  to  Rooky  Mts.  Com- 
mon in  woods. 

SANSEVIfiBIA  f  after  Raimond  de  Sangro,  Prince  of 
Sanseyiero,  born  at  Naples  1710.    The  spelling  Sanse- 
viera  is  not  the  earliest).     Hcemodorcicea.    Bow-string 
Hemp    A  genus  of  about  10  species  from  Africa  and  the 
East   Indies,   of  essentially  tender  foliage   plants,  al- 
though beautiful  in  flower:  rhizome  short,  fleshy,  some- 
times stoloniferous :  Ivs.  radical,  in  clusters  or  rosettes 
fleshy,  firm,  often  long,  nearly  flat  or  terete,  the  interior  • 
fibrous;   scape  simple,  long,  stout:  fls. white,  clustered,^- 
in  often  dense   ra.rnns  ;    ,M.,iunth-tube  narrow,  often' 
long:  ovary  fre,-.  .;  1,„  ul,  ,i.  at,,„-l,«l  with  a  broad  base. 

Sansevierias  :,iv  ,,,Mly  i.n.pa-ated  bv  division  or 
ttiey  may  be  ra.se.l  fn.,„  U-.,t  -uttings  abbut  3  in.  long. 
These  cuttings  tor.n  roots  in  sandy  soil  after  about  one 
month,  after  which  a  long  stolon-like  bud  is  formed, 
which  produces  the  new  plant  at  some  distance  from 
tne  cutting.  .Sansevierias  are  of  easv  culture  and  are 
well  adapted  to  house  decoration,  since  they  do  not  re- 
quire much  sunlight.     A  rather  heavy  soil  suits  them 

A.  Lvs.  flat. 
Guine6nBis,  Willd.  Lvs.  1-3  ft.  long,  3-6  in  a  cluster, 
oblanceolate,  radical,  dark  green  with  lighter  transverse 
markings :  scape  with  inflorescence  as  long  as  the  leaves  • 
bracts  3-4:  fls.  greenish  white,  about  IK  in.  long,  fra- 
grant.   B.M.  1179.    G.C.  III.  4:73.  ^ 

AA.  Lvs.  concave. 
Zeylimca,  Willd.  Lvs.  1-3  ft.  long,  8-15  in  a  cluster, 
sword  -  shaped,  subterete,  variegated  with  transverse 
markings  of  a  grayish  white  :  scape  longer  than  the 
pTi^'n  B  "^^IJ'-  "^-  ^'ii"sh  green,  IJ^  in.  long.  B.R. 
2 :  160.  -  Rarely  blooms  in  cult. 

AAA.   Lvs.  cylindrical. 

cyUndrica,  Boj.  Lvs.  often  3-4  ft.  long,  8-10  in  a  tuft 
terete,  solid  within,  dark  green,  often  banded  with  paler 
lines,  acuminate,  occasionally  furrowed  :  scape  with 
florescence  shorter  than  the  leaves;  raceme  about  1  ft 
}?°<?"T?^-,'if^o''„'?5' ''hite,  tinged  with  pink.  B.M.  5093.' 
G.C.  III.  16:222.    R.H.  1861,  p.  448,  450. 

F.  W.  Barclay. 

SANTOLINA  (derivation  of  name  doubtful).  Com- 
posite. About  8  species  of  shrubs  or  rarely  herbs  na- 
tives of  Europe  and  Asia,  mostly  in  the  Mediterranean 
region.  Lvs.  alternate,  aromatic;  margins  tubercu- 
lously  dentate  or  pinnately  lobed :  fl.-heads  yellow  or 
rarely  white,  of  disk  fls.  only,  many-fld.:  involucre 
mostly  campanulate,  squarrose,  imbricated,  appressed. 

bantolma  is  valuable  for  its  distinct  foliage  and  is 
used  for  large  specimens  in  shrubberies  or  as  a  carpet 
bedding  plant.  Cuttings  for  the  latter  purpose  are  usu- 
ally taken  in  the  spring  from  plants  wintered  in  a  frame 
but  may  be  taken  before  frost  in  the  fall.  They  are 
easily  rooted  in  sand.  ' 

„i,^*,?="'yi'^'^?"f'  1^'°°-  <«'•  '■"<•''«".  Lam.).  ,Laven- 
DEK  Cotton.  A  hardy  half-shrubby,  much -branched 
plant,  \/i-^  ft  high,  with  small  evergreen,  silvery  gray 
lvs.  and  small  globular  heads  of  yellow  fls.,  borne  in 
summer:  branches  and  lvs.  canescent.  Var  incina 
differs  but  little  from  the  type:  involucre  pubescent. 
S.  alpina,  Linn.,  is  Anthemis  montana,  Linn.,  which  makes 
fnThe  t^r'^d"™  "^"^"^  *"'*  ^^^  yellow  fls.,  but  appe.ars  not  to  be 
■*  "'  F.  W.  Barclay. 
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SANVITALIA  (after  a  noble  Italian  family).  Com- 
?ff,t  "*■  f-  ^Tt"1  °}  c"'"'"'  *  species,  natives  of  the 
southwestern  United  States  and  Mexico.  Annual  usu 
ally  low,  much-branched  herbs,  with  opposite,  pet  oled, 
mostly  entire  leaves  and  small  solitary  heads  of  fls 
Znfhrf«7  "'-.^"^etimes  white  rays:  involucre  short 
and  broad,  of  dry  or  partly  herbaceous  bracts:  recep- 
tacle from  flat  to  subulate-conical,  at  least  in  fi-uit;  its 
chaffy  bracts  concave  or  partly  conduplicate :  akenes 
all  or  only  the  outer  ones  thick-walled,  those  of  the 
rays  usually  3-angIed,  with  the  angles  produced  into 
rigid,  spreading  awns  or  horns,  those  of  the  disk  often 
flat  and  winged.  "j-reii 

procumbens.  Lam.  A  hardy  floriferous  annual,  grow- 
ng  about  6  m.  high,  trailing  in  habit:  lvs.  ovate  Ibout 
1  m.  long:  fl.-heads  with  dark  purple  disk  and  yellow 
rays,  resembling  small  Rudbeckias,  less  than  1  iiT 
across,  numerous:  akenes  of  the  disk  flattened  and 
often  winged  and  1-2  aristellate.  Summer  to  very  late 
autumn.  Mexico.  B.R.  9:707.  R.H.  1860,  p.  127. -I Var! 
nare-pleno,  Hort.  A  double-fld.  variety  coming  true 
trom  seed,  and  as  vigorous  as  the  type.  R.H.  1866,  p.  70 
banvitahas  are  of  easy  culture  but  prefer  a  light  or 
sandy  soil  m  full  sunlight.  ^  ^.  Barclay. 

-,.  ^^^'    Tbe  term  sap  is  applied  to  r'l     m,  r   (Ii,. 

living  plant.    Sap  is  composed  of  w  it  m 

eral  salts  absorbed  from  the  soil  ami    i 
constructed  within  the   living  ce\U      I  , , 

from  the  oil  by  the  roots  or  othi  i  I  ii  n,  i  LI 
may  contain  potassium,  sodium,  nn^'ii.  ^luui  "1  ilimm 
iron,  and  nitrates,  phosphates,  sulfat.  s  and  chlonds' 
As  the  fluid  passes  from  cell  to  clU  in  the  iiMuff 
tissues  some  of  the  mineral  salts  are  withdrawn  and 
used,  and  the  water  takes  up  some  of  the  organic  com- 
pounds which  have  been  formed  by  protoplasm  As  a 
consequence  of  thisaction  the  sap  of  different  parts  of 
the  plant  is  unlike  m  composition,  and  the  sap  of  anv 
organ  varies  with  the  change  of  season.  The  water  or 
sap  of  a  plant  may  comprise  as  much  as  90  or  even  96 
per  cent  of  its  weight. 

The  mineral  substances  enumerated  above  mav  be 
found  m  nearly  all  saps ;  however,  the  limits  of  this  note 
do  not  permit  even  an  enumeration  of  the  thousands  of 
organic  substances  which  occur  in  ,the  sap  of  various 
species.  The  more  important  ones  may  be  grouped  under 
the  acids,  sugars,  or  carbohydrates,  and  asparagin  or 
perhaps  some  of  the  proteids  or  albumens.  Many  plants 
have  become  valuable  commercially  because  of  the  large 
proportion  of  some  useful  substance  which  they 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  sugar  ma 
sap  of  which  contains 


the 


contain, 
gar  maple,  the 

sugar  beet  and  sugar  cane,  in  which' the  proportion 


is  very  much  higher. 

Sap  is  forced  from  the  living  tissues  into  the  woody 
cells  and  vessels,  and  these  serve  as  conduits  in  conduct- 
™1  m?P  ™PidIy  from  one  part  of  the  plant  to  an- 
other. The  constant  transpiration  of  water  from  the 
leaves  demands  an  enormous  supply  of  water  from  the 
roots.  The  upward  passage  of  this  supply  would  be  too 
slow  if  conducted  through  the  living  cells.  The  water 
taken  in  by  the  living  cells  of  the  roots  is  forced  into 
the  dead  cells  of  the  roots  and  is  drawn  upward  through 
the  wood  (see  TraHsyj/ra^ioH). 

The  exudation  pressure  by  which  water  or  sap  is 
forced  from  the  living  cells  is  exhibited  in  the  bleeding 
which  ensues  when  stems  and  branches  are  cut  away. 
Ihe  pressure  which  produces  bleeding  is  often  called 
root-pressure,  although  it  is  exerted  by  any  part  of  the 
plant.  Bleeding  is  exhibited  by  a  large  number  of  trees 
at  the  beginning  of  the  growing  season,  and  is  also  es- 
pecially noticeable  in  the  vine,  dahlia,  castor-oil  plant, 


calla,  nicotiana  and 

The  amount  of  sap  exuded  in  the  process  of  bleeding 
IS  very  great  and  may  be  equal  to  the  total  volume  of 
the  plant  in  some  instances.  A  specimen  of  Betula 
papymcea  gave  off  over  63  lbs.  of  water  in  24  hours- 
Agave  Americana,  12.5  lbs.  in  24  hours.  A  vine  may 
bleed  from  one  to  two  pints  daily,  while  the  cucurbits 
also  exhibit  very  vigorous  bleeding.  A  half  gallon  of 
sap  has  been  known  to  exude  from  a  tropical  liana  in 
eleven  hours. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  flow  of  sap  from  the  sugar 
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maple  and  other  trees  in  the  early  sprinfr,  before  the  soil 

has  thawed  and  while  it  is  yet  to \>l   fertile  living 

matter  of  the  plant  to  show  any  irn  at  artivity,  is  not 
due  to  the  bleeding  pressure,  hut  to  ilir  exi.^nsion  of 
the  gases  and  liquids  in  the  trunk  aii.l  hraii.lus  of  the 
tree  due  to  the  direct  warming  lution  ut'  thu  ^un'.s  rays. 
During  the  daytime  the  bubbles  of  air  in  the  wood  cells 
become  heated  and  expand,  driving  the  sap  from  the 
wood  cells  into  the  auger  hole  which  has  been  bored  into 
the  tree.  At  night  the  trunk  of  the  tree  cools  slowly 
and  the  flow  ceases,  to  be  begun  again  next  day. 

The  amount  of  bleeding  exhibited  by  any  plant  may 
be  found  if  the  stem  is  cut  and  bent  over  in  such  man- 
ner that  the  end  is  thi-ust  into  a  tumbler  or  small  ves- 
sel, which  will  serve  to  collect  the  escaping  sap. 

The  ordinary  upward  movement  of  sap  takes  place 
through  the  most  recently  formed  wood  cells  at  a  rate 
that  varies  from  a  few  Inches  to  a  yard  an  hour.  The 
force  which  lifts  the  sap  is  ultimately  derived  from  the 
sun.  The  cells  in  the  leaf  contain  many  substances 
which  attract  water,  and  the  sun  shines  on  these  cells, 
evaporating  some  of  the  fluid;  the  loss  is  replaced  from 
the  nearest  cells  below  by  osmotic  attraction  and  the 
pull  thus  exerted  may  serve  to  draw  water  from  the 
roots  to  the  leaves  even  in  the  tallest  trees,  although  it 
is  to  be  said  that  not  all  of  the  question  of  the  ascent 
of  sap  may  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  facts  at 
hand.    See  Physiologij  of  Plaxts.    D.  T.  MacDocgal. 

SAPlNDUS  (Latin  words  meaning  soap  and  Indian; 
alluding  to  the  use  of  the  fruit  in  India).  Sapind&cece. 
Soapberry.  A  genus  of  about  12  species  of  trees, 
shrubs  or  woody  vines  inhabiting  the  tropical  regions 
of  the  whole  world.  Wood  yellow:  Ivs.  alternate,  ex- 
stipitate,  abruptly  pinnate:  "fls.  white,  small,  in  lateral 
or  terminal  racemes  or  panicles;  sepals  5,  obtuse,  rarely 
petaloid;  petals  more  or  less  pubescent  and  bearing 
.iust  above  the  short  claw  a  villous  or  ciliated  comb  or 
appendage;  disk  annular,  usually  crenate,  bearing  8-10 
■stamens:  seeds  with  long  testa  and  no  aril,  black  or 
nearly  so. 

The  fruit  has  an  alkaline  principle  known  as  saponin 
which  makes  it  useful  for  cleansing  purposes.  The 
fruit  was  much  used  in  eastern  countries  before  the  in- 
troduction of  soap  and  is  still  preferred  for  washing  the 
hair  and  cleansing  delicate  fabrics  like  silk. 

A.    Lfts.  4-7. 

Saponiria,  Linn.  A  small  tree  with  rough  grayish 
bark:  lfts.  oblong-lanceolate  and  acute  to  elliptic-ovate 
and  somewhat  obtuse,  opposite  or  alternate,  entire,  gla- 
brous, veiny  and  lucid  above,  tomentulose  beneath: 
rachis  usually  winged:  fr.  lucid,  6-8  lines  in  diam.  S. 
Fla.,W.  India  and  S.  Amer.  Cult,  in  S.  Fla.  and  S.  Calif. 
aa.    Lfts.  7-lS. 

marginatus,  Willd.  A  tree  reaching  ultimately  60  ft. 
in  height:  lfts.  7-13,  lance-oblong,  acuminate,  glabrous 
above,  paler  beneath  and  somewhat  pubescent  on  the 
raidnerve,  2-5  in.  long,  the  upper  nearly  opposite,  the 
lower  alternate;  rachis  wingless,  narrowly  margined  or 
marginless  :  fls.  white,  sometimes  tinged  with  red  in 
pyramidal  panicles ;  petals  ciliate  and  bearing  near  the 
base  a  2-lobed  villous  scale;  filaments  villous:  fr.  yel- 
low, about  8  lines  long.  May,  June.  Kan.  to  Tex.,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mexico.  B.B.  2:402.  — Cult,  for  ornament  in  S. 
Fla. 

dtilis,  Trab.  A  species  from  S.  China  which  is  not 
distinguishable  from  S.  marginaius,  Willd.,  by  descrip- 
tions. Lfts.  12-14,  acute,  glabrous:  fr.  glabrous,  nearly 
globose,  strongly  keeled.  R.H.  1895,  p.  304.— According 
to  Franceschi  this  tree  is  cult,  m  Algeria,  where  it  comes 
into  bearing  in  8-10  years.  "The  berries  contain  38  per 
cent  of  saponin.  Trees  have  been  known  to  yield  $10  to 
$20  worth  of  berries  every  year.  The  trees  prefer  dry, 
rocky  soil."   ,i  F.  W.  Barclay. 

SAPIUM  (eft  Latin  name  used  by  Pliny  for  a  resin- 
iferous  pine).  Euphorbi&cem.  About  25  species  of 
milky-juiced  tropical  trees  or  shrubs.  Lvs.  opposite, 
petioled;  petioles  and  scale-like  bracts  biglandular: 
fls.  in  terminal  spikes,  the  pistillate  single  below,  the 
staminate  in  3's  abovp,  all  apetalous;  sepals  imbricated. 
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mi'u-2-3;  filaments  free :  capsule  with 
1      ic  or  less  fleshy,  a  3-winged  cen- 
Lti  r  dehiscence. 
I  riXria    sebifera,  Muell.     Stil- 
Ungia  s   '  M  Tallow  Tree.     Lvs.  1-2  in. 

long,  ovati.  ac  umiinK  .  long  petioled,  glabrous:  cap- 
sules J«  m.  m  diametei ,  seeds  covered  with  a  waxy  coat- 
mg  which  is  used  in  the  native  land,  eastern  Asia,  for 
making  candles.  Now  cultivated  in  many  warm  regions. 
Naturalized  m  southern  United  States. 

J.  B.  S.  Norton. 
SAPODILL&,  or  NASEBERRY  is  a  common  name  of 
Achras  Sapota,  Luin.  {^njiDtu  Aihras,  Mill.),  a  tree  of 
the  West  Indies,  Central  America  and  northern  South 
America,  cultivated  as  far  north  as  Lake  Worth,  Fla., 
for  its  fruits.   Pig.  2249.    It  is  one  of  the  Sapolacea.    It 


h:-' 


^  ^' 


(XK) 


is  an  evergreen  tree,  the  thick,  lance-oblong,  entire, 
shining  lvs.  clustered  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The 
fls.  are  borne  on  the  rusty-pubescent  growths  of  the 
season ;  they  are  small  and  perfect ;  calyx  with  6  lobes 
in  2  series;  corolla  6-lobed,  whitish,  scarcely  exceeding 
the  rusty  calyx;  stamens  6.  Fruit  size  and  color  of  a 
small  russet  apple,  very  firm,  with  10-12  compartments 
containing  large  black  seeds,  the  juice  milky,  flavor 
sweet  and  pear-like.  The  fruit  is  much  prized  in  warm 
countries.  From  the  juice,  large  quantities  of  chewing 
gum  are  made.  As  ordinarilv  seen  in  the  South  and  in 
the  West  Indies,  it  is  a  bushy  tree  10-20  ft.  high,  mak- 
ing a  handsome  subject.  It  is  said  to  bear  well  in  pots. 
L.  H.  B. 

SAFONARIA  (Latin  for  soap;  the  roots  can  be  used 
like  soap  for  washing).  Caryophyllicece.  Soapwort. 
A  genus  of  about  25  species  of  annual  or  perennial 
herbs,  natives  of  Europe  and  Asia,  allied  to  Silene  and 
Gypsophila.  Calyx  ovoid  or  oblong-tubular,  5-toothed, 
obscurely  nerved :  petals  5,  narrowly  clawed,  limb  en- 
tire or  emarginate,  scaly  at  the  base  or  naked;  stamens 
10 :  ovary  many-seeded :  style  2,  rarely  3 :  capsule  ovoid 
or  oblong,  rarely  nearly  globose. 

Saponarias  are  readily  established  in  any  soil  and  re- 
quire but  little  care.  S.  ocymoides  is  an  attractive 
plant  for  the  rockery  or  for  edging.  Propagated  by 
seed  or  division. 

A.    Stem  stout,  erect. 

officinalis,  Linn.  Botracrao  Bet.  Pig.  2250.  A  per- 
ennial: stems  1X-2X  ft.  high,  leafy,  simple,  clustered, 
glabrous:  lvs.  mostly  oblong-lanceolate,  3-nerved:  fls. 
light  pink  (nearly  white  in  shady  situations),  incom- 
pact, corymbose,  paniculate  cymes;  calyx  glabrous,  the 
teeth  triangularly  acuminate;  pital  Inhr-s  obov.ate,  en- 
tire, notched  at  apex.  July.  AuL-.  lOiimiir-.  — Var.  flore- 
pleno  is  quite  double-flower.-, I  N.  ( ■.n,rusir,i,  Hort.,  is 
said  to  be  a  deeper-colored  deuMe  fi.nn. 

AA.    Stetn  slender,  decumbent. 
B.    Lvs.  obtuse:  plants  annual. 

Cal&brica,  Guss.  A  low-growing  annual,  with  pink 
fls. :  lvs.  oblong-spatulate,  obtuse,  about  1-nerved :    fls. 


^ 
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in  a  loose  corymbose  panicle;  calyx-teeth  ovate,  obtuse, 
membranous-margined.  Spring.  Italy,  Greece.  B.H. 
1851 -281  —  Var.  Alba  is  also  in  the  trade.  Seed  should 
be  sonn  in  the  fall  for  spring  bloom  or  in  April  for 
sitmraer  flowering. 

PB     Lvs.  acute:  plant 

perennial. 
ocymoldes,     Linn. 
stems   much    branched, 
(-9  in    high,   half -trail- 
ing      lvs.    ovate-lanceo- 
late    about     1-nerved, 
^      small    acute:  fls.  bright 
*   I  ink      m    loose,    broad 
tymes      Summer.     Eu- 
rope —  Several   varieties 
lie  in  cultivation,  includ- 
--a      .ng  var  alba. 
-— s      ^%         S   Japonica,  Hort.  John 
*^  Saul  seems  to  be  unknown 

^  to  botinists. 

'■''  T.  B.  Keller  and 

'  F.  W.  Barclay 

SAPEOPHYTE(Greek, 
iotttn  and  plant,  i.  e., 
living  on  dead  organic 
matter).  A  plant  (wheth- 
er bacterium,  fungus  or 
higher  plant)  subsisting 
upon  the  humus  of  the 
soil,  or  dead  or  decaying 
organic  materials.  The 
customary  classification 
which  includes  under  the 
term  "saprophyte"  all 
bacteria  that  do  not  sub- 
_  sist  on  living  plants  or 

M50.  Saponaria  officinalis  (X  Y^).  animals  no  longer  corre- 
sponds with  facts.  The 
integrity  of  the  classification  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
discovery  of  certain  bacteria  in  the  soil,  as  the  nitrify- 
ing bacteria,  which  are  able,  even  without  sunlight,  to 
appropriate  the  carbon  dioxid  of  the  atmosphere.  Among 
the  fungi  we  class  as  saprophytes  all  plants  which  live 
upon  a  dead  or  decaying  organic  substratum.  Such  are 
the  baker's  vtast  [Saceliarnmtjees  cfyei'/s/ir),  the  mush- 
room  {A,,,in,-,is  .■:n„i„slris)txu>\  tlie  stiiikliorn  (PImlluS 

sessiiii;  i-c'lotr..i.hi.' uiy.-i.iliiza  jludiaii  pii"-.  Monotropa 
unifluia)  and  eudotropliic  luycorhiza  [Stnltia  nidus- 
avis,  Corallorhiza   innata,  JSpipogum  aphyllum,  snow 


classed  as  saprophytes. 


John  W.  Harshberger. 


SABACA  (from  Sarac,  the  name  of  the  genus  in 
India).  Leguminisa'.  About  6  species  of  tropical 
Asiatic  trees,  with  glabrous,  rigid-coriaceous,  abruptly 
pinnate  lvs.  and  yellow,  rose  or  red  fls.  in  dense,  sessile, 
axillary,  corymbose  panicles  with  somewhat  pet  -like, 
reddish  bractlets:  calyx  cylin- 
drical, with  a  disk  at  its  sum- 
mit; limb  4-lobed  ;  lobes  ob- 
long, unequal,  petal-like;  co- 
rolla wanting;  stamens  3-8, 
exserted;  filaments  filiform; 
anthers  versatile,  opening 
longitudinally  :  fr.  a  coria- 
ceous flat  pod. 

tndica,  Linn.  A  medium- 
sized  tree  :  Ifts.  6-12,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  4-0  in. 
long,  entire,  short  -  petioled  : 
fls.  orange-red,  fragrant,  col- 
lected in  compact,  roundish  „„,,  ,  y'^.  ,  . 
panicles  which  are  shorter  ^^Sl.  A  saprophytic  plant- 
than  the  lvs.;  stamens  usu-  Mushroom, 
ally  6  or  7,  inserted  on  the  fleshy  annular  ring  at  the 
summit  of  the  calyx-tube;  style  "long,  curved:  bracts 
red,  appearing  as  a  calyx;  pod 4-10 in.  long.  4-8-seeded; 
seeds  oblong,  compressed,  VA  in.  long.    B.M.  3018.  — It 
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has  flowered  well  with  greenhouse  treatment  at  height 
of  4  ft.  It  is  suitable  for  outdoor  planting  only  in  tropi- 
cal regions.    Procurable  from  southern  Florida. 

F.  W.  Barclay. 

SABCANTHUS  (name  from  Greek  words  signifying 
flesh  and  flower,  in  allusion  to  the  fleshy  nature  of  the 
blossom).  Orchid&cece.  A  small  genus  related  to  Vanda. 
Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  flowers  they  are  rarely 
cultivated.  Sepals  and  petals  similar:  labellum  firmly 
united  with  the  base  of  the  column,  spurred,  with  2 
small  lateral  lobes  and  a  longer  concave  middle  lobe. 
Foliage  and  habit  of  Vanda. 

Give  plenty  of  water  in  the  growing  season.     They 
should  have  basket  culture,  with  fern  root,  and  a  tem- 
perature of  G5°  to  85°.     When  at  rest,  give  very  little 
water  and  reduce  the  tem- 
perature   to    55°.      Culture 
practically  as  for  Vanda 

teretifdiius,  Lindl.  ( Lnxna 
teres,  Lindl.).  Stem  1  ft 
high,  with  cylindrical  lvs 
2-4  in.  long:  raceme  bearing 
7-8  inconspicuous  fls 
sepals  and  petals  oblong, 
dull  green,  with  red  disk, 
labellum  slipper  -  shaped, 
white,  lateral  lobes  edged 
with  red.  Sept.  China  B 
M.  3571. 


SABCOBODIUM  L ebb  11, 

Beer,  is  BiilbophijllKm  L  I 
bii. 

SABC0C6CCA  {fleshy 
berry).  Eupliorbi&cew  To 
this  genus  is  to  be  referred 
Pachysandra  coriacea, 
Hook.,  a  small  shrub  from 
India,  sometimes  cultivated 
in  Europe  but  not  known  to 
be  in  the  American  tride 
It  has  simple  plum-like  lvs 
and  short,  axillary  racemes 
of  small  yellowish  fls  and 
a  small  purple  plum  like 
fruit.  Its  proper  name  is 
S,  prunifdrmis,  Lindl  (S 
sallgna,  Muell.  S.  salicx 
fdlia,  Baill.  S.  cortAcea, 
Sweet).  It  is  treated  as  a 
cool  greenhouse  plant.  B  R 
12:1012. 

SABCdDES  (Greek, 

flesh-like).  Eriedcece 
S  arcades  sanguinea, 
Torr.  (Fig.  2252),  is  the 
Snow  Plant  of  the  Sierra 
Nevadas.  It  is  a  low 
and  fleshy  plant  growing 
3-12  in.  high  and  entirely 
devoid  of  green  leaves.  It 
belongs  to  that  strange 
group  of  the  heath  fam- 
ily which  comprises  the 
fleshy  and  parasitic 
plants,  of  which  our  In- 
dian pipe  or  corpse-plant  is 
are  known  in  this  suborder,  i 
The  Snow  Plant  derives 
habit  of  .shooting  up  and  blossoming  as  soon  as  th 
snow  melts  away  in  the  spring.  The  specific  name  san- 
guinea refers  to  the  blood-red  color  of  the  entire  plant. 
The  Snow  Plant  grows  at  an  altitude  of  4,000  to  9,000 
feet.  It  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus,  and  is  not 
known  to  be  in  cultivation. 

SABBAC£NIA  (Dr.  Jean  Antoine  Sarrazin,  an  early 
botanist  of  Quebec,  who  sent  S.  purpurea  to  Tourne- 
tort).    SarraeeniUcea!.    Pitcher  Plant.     Side-saddle 


2252.  Snow  plant— Sarcodes  san- 


example.  Few  species 
they  are  all  local  or  rare, 
popular  name  from  its 
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Flower.  Three  small  genera  and  8  or  10  species  com- 
prise the  family  Sarraetniacece.  All  the  plants  are 
American.  The  sis  or  eight  species  of  Sarracenia  in- 
habit swamps  and  low  grounds  in  the  Atlantic  states; 
Darlingtonia  Califomica,  grows  in  mountain  bogs  in 
California  and  southern  Oregon;  ffflirtmphnra  nutans 
grows  on  Mt.  Roraima  in  Briti-^h  Uiiiaiia.  They  are  all 
perennial  acaulescent  bog  plants,  wuh  li..|l.,w  pitcher- 
like leaves,  and  nodding  flowers    sin-1 ■  several  on 

short  scapes.  The  pitchers  cateh  crLranir  luatter  and 
entrap  insects,  and  the  plants  often  utilize  these  ma- 
terials for  food.  In  some  species  there  are  contrivances 
of  form,  hairs,  and  lines  of  color  that  appear  to  have 
special  relation  to  the  capture  of  insects  and  other 
creeping  things.  See  Dtirliiigtuiua.  The  plants  are 
prized  as  horticultural  subjects  liecause  of  their  oddity 
and  the  botanical  interest  that  attaches  to  them.  The 
Sarracenias  have  been  much  hybridized,  giving  rise  to 
distinct  and  interesting  intermediate  forms,  but  these 
hybrids  are  known  only  to  specialists  and  fanciers. 
Heliamphora  is  not  in  the  American  trade,  but  all  the 
other  species  are.  They  are  considered  to  be  difficult  to 
maintain  in  perfect  condition  under  cultivation,  and, 
whenever  possible,  plants  are  frequently  renewed  from 
the  wild.  They  are  best  treated  as  semi-aquatic  plants. 
Give  plenty  of  moisture  at  growing  season.  Keep  par- 
tially dormant  in  winter. 

The  botanical  position  of  the  Sarraceniacete  is  not 
settled.  Ordinarily  it  is  placed  nearthe  Papaveracese  and 
Cruciferse.  Others  associate  it  more  intimately  with  the 
Droserace».  The  fls.  are  perfect,  the  parts  mostly  free 
and  distinct;  sepals  and  petals  each  5;  stamens  many; 
carpels  3-5,  united  into  a  compound  pistil,  bearing 
many  ovules  on  axile  placentae.  In  Sarracenia  itself, 
the  flower  is  large  and  solitary,  nodding  from  the  top  of 
a  rather  stiff  scape;  petals  colored,  ovate  to  more  or 
less  fiddle-shaped,  in.urvr.l  :  s.pals  thick  and  persis- 
tent; 3  bracts  beneatli  tin-  .Mlyx:  ilie  top  of  the  pistil 
dilated  into  a  broad,  tliin.  iiiiitirciia  like  structure  on  the 
margin  of  which  the  sti'riiiatii'  surfaces  are  borne;  fr. 
a  5-valved  capsule.  See  Grav.  .Svn.  b'l.  1,  p.  79.  Masters, 
G.C.  II.  15:817;  16:11,  40.  "  For  an  account  of  hybrid 
Sarracenias,  see  also  Gn.  28,  p.  217,  and  48,  p.  202. 
h.  H.  B. 

All  of  the  species  comprising  those  which  are  indig- 
enous to  the  southern  states  only,  including  S.  flava, 
S.  psitfaeina,  S.  rubra,  S.  variolaris,  and  S.  Drum- 
mondiij  are  hardy  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Washington. 
However,  they  do  not  grow  equally  well  out  of  doors. 
S.  flava,  S.  rubra,  and  S.  variolaris  succeed  best.  S. 
psittacina  and  6".  Dmmmondii  do  poorly.  They  are 
planted  in  a  raised  bed,  the  sides  of  which  are  made  of 
rocks  cemented  together  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
flooded  with  water.  Provision  is  made  for  drainage  by 
means  of  a  pipe  in  the  bottom,  which  is  opened  or  closed 
as  occasion  requires.  The  compost  is  made  up  of 
chopped  fern  roots,  moss,  sand,  charcoal  and  potsherds, 
and  when  planted  a  top-dressing  of  live  moss  is  given. 
In  this  bed  other  insectivorous  plants  are  grown,  as  Dio- 
naea,  Darlingtonia,  Drosera  and  Pinguicula.  S.  flava 
and  *'.  purpurea  are  sometimes  well  grown  on  margins 
of  lily  ponds,  if  given  compost  of  the  above  description. 

For  pot  culture  in  northern  greenhouses  S.  Drum- 
mondii  is  the  most  attractive  species.  It  produces  two 
crops  of  leaves  each  year.  Those  developed  in  spring, 
while  more  numerous,  are  not  so  beautifully  marked  as 
those  which  make  their  appearance  during  the  fall 
months.  S.  flava  comes  next  in  importance  as  a  pot- 
plant.  Out  of  a  large  number  of  hybrids,  those  having 
as  parents  S.  rubra,  S.  purpurea  and  S.  variolaris 
take  on  high  coloring  in  the  leaves. 

Propagation  should  be  effected  by  division  of  the  rhi- 
zome at  the  time  of  repotting;  this  should  be  done  be- 
fore growth  begins.  New  forms  are  raised  from  seed. 
All  of  the  species  intercross  readily. 

Sarracenias  thrive  best  in  a  substance  through  which 
water  will  pass  readily.  During  the  growing  period 
they  need  an  abundant  supply  of  moisture.  They  are 
best  grown  in  a  sunny  coolhouse.  Greenfly  and  t'hrips 
are  the  most  troublesome  pests.  Greenfly  is  most 
abundant  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  leaves,  the 
thrips  appearing  later.  G.  -^V.  Oliver. 
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acuminata,  6. 

flava,  4. 

picta.  4. 

alba,  5. 

limbata.  4. 

purpurea,  2. 

Atkinsoniana,  7. 

Maddisoniana,  10. 

atrosanguinea,  4. 

Mandaiana,  11. 

rubra.  5.  6. 

Catesba-i,  4. 

maxima,  4. 

Kuoelii.  4. 

Chelsoni,  8. 

melanorhoda,  12. 

Swaniana.  14. 

Com-tu,  9. 

Mexica7ia.  5. 

Sweetii.  6. 

minima.  4. 

undulata,  5. 

Dmmmondii.  5. 

variolaris.  3. 

erythropus,  4. 

Mit'chelli'ana,  13. 

WilHamsii,  15. 

Fild^.  4. 

omata,  4. 

Wrigleyana.  16. 

I.   Specific  Types. 

A.  Pitchers  spreading  horizontally  or  obliquely. 

B.  Hood  concave  and  covering  the  orifice. 

1.  psittacina,  Michx.  Pitchers  small  (not  exceeding  6 
in.  long),  cylindrical,  reclined,  broad-winged,  green  be- 
low but  purple-veined  about  the  middle  and  purple  with 
white  spots  on  the  top  and  hood, 

densely  and  retrorsely  hairy  within : 
petals  purplish,  K  in.  long.  Pine 
barren  swamps,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Florida.  G.  C.  11.  15:816.  F.  S. 
20:2063.  F.  1877,  p.  254 
BB.  Hood  flatfish,  eiect  or  soon 
becoming  so 

2.  purpiirea,  Linn.  Common 
Pitcher  Plaxt  of  the  North,  and 
the  one  on  which  the  genus  was 
founded.  Side-Saddle  Flower 
Fig.  2253.  Pitchers  ascendmg  rela 
tively  short  and  thick,  8-12  in 
long,  enlarging  upwards  more  or 
less  purple-veined,  broad  wmged, 
the  large,  round-cordate  hood  hairv 
and  purple-veined  withm  stapes 
1-2  ft.  tall,  bearing  a  flower  2  in 
across,  with  lurid  purple  petals 
Sphagnum  bogs,  Labrador  to 
Florida,  and  west  in  Canada  to  the 
Rocky  Mts.  B.M.  849  L  B  C 
4:308.  G.C.  11.15:821.  F  S  10  1076 
Mn.  1:81.  G.W.F. 50.- Variable  In 
some  forms  the  fls.  are  yellowish 
and  the  Ivs.  are  not  purple  veined 
According  to  Loddiges,  writing 
in  1823,  this  species  was  "culti 
vated  before  the  year  1640,  bj 
Tradescant,  who  was  gardener  to 
King  Charles  the  First  " 

AA.   Pitchers   erect,  long   and 

slender. 

B.  Hood  concave,  standing  over 


the. 


if  ice. 


2253. 
Sarracenia  purpurea. 

(XM.) 


3.  variolaris,  Michx.  Fig.  2254. 
Pitchers  narrow,  sometimes  IK  ft. 
long,  either  broadly  or  narrowly 
winged,  more  or  less  variegated  and 
veined  with  purple  (the  under  color 
yellowish  white ) ,  the  cucullate  hood 
covering  the  orifice  and  purple- 
veined  within:  petals  1  in.  or  more  long,  yellow  or  yel- 
lowish green.  Low  grounds,  N.  Car.  to  Fla.  B.M.  1710. 
L.B.C.  9:803.   Mn.4:l.  Gn.  48,  p.  203. 

BB.  Hood  expanded,  erect  or  soon  becoming  so. 
c.  Base  of  hood  much  contracted  or  recurved  at  the  sides. 

4.  lUva,  Linn.  Tall,  the  narrow,  trumpet-like  pitchers 
2  ft.  long,  which  are  yellowish  green  and  7i(*T  sjiotted, 
the  wing  very  narrow,' the  hood  ovate  and  sm,,ti  becom- 
ing erect  and  hairy  and  purple-sj-ulted  within:  petals 
IK  in.  long,  but  enlarging  to  nearly  or  (juite  twice  that 
length,  oblong  and  drooping,  light  yellow.  Bogs  and 
swamps,  N.  Car.  (Va.?)  to  Fla.  B.M.  780.  L.B.C.  20:1957. 
R.H.  1852:12L  F.S.  10:1068-9.  Gn.  30,  p.  367;  48:1031; 
57,  p.  326.  Mn.  2:113.— This  seems  to  be  the  most  vari- 
able of  the  Sarracenias,  and  some  of  the  forms  referred 
to  it  may  be  distinct  species.  Var.  atrosanguinea,  Bull. 
(/S.  atrosanguinea,  Hort.).  Small:  lid  or  hood  ovate- 
acute,  deeply  stained  with  red.   G.C.  II.  16:13.    I.H.  27, 
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p.  86  bis.  Var.  crispita,  Hort.  [S.  crispata,  Hort.).  Dif- 
fers from  the  species  "  in  the  deeper  wing  to  the  pitcher, 
the  strongly  reflected  margins  of  the  sepals,  the  white 
petals,  the  blunter,  less  conical  ovary  and  the  shorter 
and  blunter  lobes  to  the  disk  of  the  style."  Pitchers 
about  2  ft.  long.  G.C.  II.  15:633;  16:9.  I.H.  41,  p.  301. 
Said  by  some  to  be  a  hybrid  of  S. 
rubra  and  S.  flava,  but  Masters  does  " 

"not  see  any  grounds  for  the  sugges- 
tion." Var.  er^thropus,  Bull  (S.Bii- 
fffHi.Shuttl.).  Large,  the  lid  or  hood 
blotched  with  crimson  at  the  base. 
Var.  limbata,  Bull.  Large,  limb  of 
the  lid  or  hood  bordered  with  band 
of  brownish  crimson  M  in.  wide. 
Var.  maxima,  Hort.  Pitchers  large, 
with  green  lids.  Var.  minima,  Hort. 
Smair  in  all  its  parts.  Var.  omata. 
Bull.  Pitchers  large,  green,  red- 
veiny,  the  inner  face  of  the  long- 
stalked  lid  bearing  a  network  of 
red  veins :  fls.  said  to  be  8  in.  across, 
canary  yellow.  G.C.  II.  15:629,  633; 
16:12.  Var.  picta,  Bull  (S.  Cafeshcei, 
Ell.  S.  flAva,  var.  Fildesi,  Williams. 
S.  Fildesi,  Hort.).  Pitchers  very 
large,  red-veiny,  with  flat  roundish 
wing. 

CC.    Base   of  hood  broad,  or  only 

moderately  contracted. 

D.   Lid  or  hood  suborbicular. 

5.  Dnimmondii,  Croom.  Pitchers 
large  and  erect,  2-3  ft.  long  in  well- 
grown  specimens,  funnel-shaped, 
green  and  prominently  nerved,  the 
upper  part  of  the  pitcher  richly  va- 
riegated with  purple  reticulations  and 
creamy  white  inter-spaces,  the  wing 
narrow;  lid  roundish,  the  base  some- 
what contracted,  flattish  or  with 
recurved  mostly  wavy  margins,  be- 
coming erect,  hispid  on  the  inner 
face  :  fls.  4  in.  across,  red-brown. 
Pine  barrens,  S.  W.  Ga.  and  adjacent 
Fla.  G.C.  II.  15:633;  16:8.  F.S. 
6:560;  10:1071-2.  I.H.  41,  p.  303.-A 
very  striking  species,  with  its  tall 
pitchers  strongly  variegated  at  the 
top.  Var.  rilbra,  Hort.,  has  pitchers 
with  deep  red  markings.  Var.  £ilba, 
Hort.,  has  paler  variegations  and 
flowers.  Var.  undnlS.ta  (S.  unduldta, 
Decne.)  has  stouter  less  elongated  pitchers,  and  strongly 
undulated  lid.  5.  Mexicana,  Hort.,  is  said  to  be  a  small 
form  of  this  species. 

DD.   Lid  ovate-pointed  or  acuminate. 

6.  riJbra,  Walt.  Pitchers  erect  and  narrow,  10-15  in. 
long  and  1  in.  or  less  across  at  the  orifice,  green  with 
reddish  veins  above,  the  wing  broad:  lid  or  hood  ovate, 
short-acute  (or  nearly  obtuse)  to  acuminate,  becoming 
erect  and  concave,  veined  and  tinted  with  red,  the  inner 
face  somewhat  pubescent:  fl.  3  in.  across,  the  pendu- 
lous petals  whitish  at  the  base  and  red-brown  above. 
Swamps,  N.  Car.  to  Ala.  — Said  to  hybridize  in  the  wild 
with  S.  purpurea.  Var.  acuminata,  DC.  Lid  long-acu- 
minate. B.M.  3515.  L.B.C.  12:1163.  Var.  Swe^tii, 
Mast.  (S.  minor,  Sweet,  not  Walt.  S.  Su-eetii,  DC). 
Smaller:  pitchers  cylindrical,  with  a  narrow  wing:  lid 
ovate-acuminate.    F.S.  10:1074. 

II.   Hybrid  Types. 

7.  Atkinsonid.na.  S.  flava, yot.  maxima  x  S. purpurea; 
More  like  S.  flava;  pitchers  long  and  slender,  green, 
with  red  reticulations:  lid  broad,  cordate,  red-veined. 

8.  Cheisoni.  S.  rubra  fertilized  by  S.  purpurea  : 
"The  pitchers  in  direction  are  midway  between  the 
erect  pitchers  of  rubra  and  the  somewhat  spreading 
tubes  of  purpurea,  in  length  they  resemble  those  of 
rubra,  in  form  they  are  intermediate  between  those  of 
rubra  and  purpurea,  and  the  lid  is  almost  the  same  as 
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that  of  the  last  species."   Masters.    Raised  by  Veitch. 
G.C.  II.  13:725;  15:817.    I.H.  27:388.    S.H.  1:189. 

9.  Cdurtii.  S.  purpurea  x  S.  psittacina:  "It  has  de- 
cumbent pitchers  about  8  in.  long  and  colored  a  rich 
deep  crimson,  their  form  being  intermediate  between 
that  of  the  two  parents."  Raised  by  Mr.  Court,  at 
Veitch's.    S.H.  1:177. 

10.  Maddisoniana.  S.  psittacina  crossed  with  S.  va- 
riolaris:  compact  and  dwarf:  pitchers  short  and  broad, 
incurving,  ascending,  green  with  dull  red  veins:  lid 
large,  ovate  and  undulate,  deep  purple-veined. 

11.  Mandai4na.  S.flava,Ysir. rubra  x  S.Dmmtnondi: 
Described  as  follows  in  Pitcher  &  Manda's  Novelty 
Catf>lni.-iio  of  1S93:  "A  few  plants  of  this  rare  and  beau- 
tiful liliiit  li:i<  been  collected,  growing  in  company  with 
.v.  f<',ir,,  :iim|  \,  Prummondi.  of  which  it  is  no  doubt  a 
iKitui:il  liviin.l,  being  intermediate  between  the  two 
aiH,v.-i,:u,„.d  species.  The  vit'-'lier^  ltow  .about  two  feet 
in  height,  are  trumpet-slKi I"  ■!  :<•.;■]  It  i4  ai  the  opening; 
color  light  green  with  >li-'  line's.    The  lid 

is  large  and  broad,  slit'lii!  ii.lulated  at  the 

edges,  dark  green  shaded   ^\iih   m^    ;i!id   Itlotched  with 
white." 

12.  melanorhdda.  S.  purpurea  x  S.  Stevensii,  the 
latter  a  hybrid  of  S.  purpurea  and  S.  flava  :  "In  habit 
it  is  like  S.  purpurea,  the  pitchers  being  obliquely  as- 
cending and  distended  like  those  of  purpurea,  6-7  in, 
high,  with  a  deep  wing,  narrowing  to  either  end,  and  a 
roundish  sessile  lid  2K  in.  across.  The  color  is  like  that 
of  S.  ChelsoHi."     Masters.    Raised  at  Veitch's. 

13.  Mitchelliana.  S.  Drummondli  x  S.  purpurea: 
growth  of  .S.  purpurea,  but  more  erect-growing  and 
more  graceful :  pitchers  9-12  in.  tall,  rich  green  with 
crimson  veins:  lid  reticulated  with  red,  undulate. 

14.  Swaniina.  S . purpurea  x  S .  variolaris :  a.svect  ot 
S.  purpurea,  but  more  erect:  pitcher  12  in.  tall,  funnel- 
shape,  slightly  curved,  greenish  purple. 

15.  Williamsi.  Supposed  natural  hybrid  of  S.  pur- 
purea and  S.  flava:  "The  pitchers  are  9-12  in.  high, 
erect,  bright  light  green,  streaked  and  veined  with 
crimson,  with  a  broad  lid  like  that  of  S.  purpurea.  It 
was  imported  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  with  a  consign- 
ment of  ^'.  flava."     Mast,  r?.    G.C.  II.  15:629. 

16.  Wrigley^na.    S.  j>s;itu,  !„r,  ■  .v. /),  »»imo)if?;;,var. 
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Other  hybri 
follows:    .«.  n 

var.   ntrii-  i    j 


tliuse 


pa- 


nown  to  he  in  the  Amer.  trade,  are  as 

P'iittacina  X  S.  violaris!— S.  excellens: 

imfnuU.  var.  alba.— 5.  exciiUa:  S.  flava, 

■     hruramondi.  —  S.  exornata  :   S.  pur- 

1  it.i  — .S"  f'irmnsa  :  .S.  psittacina  X  S. 

.'  !■;  the  pistilhite  parent.— S.  ilhts- 

,  -,«    .V".-.r*-.-   .-<    Unva   (pistillate) 


,.-.s'.  i; 

:.  Sanil. . 


Gt.  46,  p.  524.— .s'   >  -  ,  -    ,     .j.urea. 

G.C.  II.  16:40.-.v.  /  V.      ,      ^,  I, !,,,,„,   iiitata 

mandata:  S.  purpure.i  \  S  Chelsdiii — .S".  WiUisn-  S  I'oiirtii 
X  S.  melanorhocia.  G.M.  37:411.— S.  Wilsonidna:  S.  flava  X  S. 
purpurea.  l.  h.  B. 

SABSAFABILLA  of  commerce  comes  from  various 
species  of  Smilax.  Wild  Sarsaparilla  of  America  is 
Aralia  nudicaulis. 

SASSAFRAS  (Spanish,  SaZsdfras,  Saxifraga;  medici- 
nal properties  similar  to  those  of  Saxifraga  were  attrib- 
uted by  Spanish  discoverers).  Laur&cece.  Ornamental 
deciduous  tree,  with  alternate,  simple  or  3-lobed  leaves 
and  small  yellow  flowers  appearing  in  few-flowered  ra- 
cemes in  early  spring  and  followed  by  ornamental  dark 
blue  fruit  on  red  stalks.  The  Sassafras  usually  afl:'ects 
light  lands,  although  it  may  grow  in  clay  loams.  It  is 
a  desirable  tree  for  ornamental  planting  on  account  of 
its  handsome  light  green  foliage,  which  is  interesting 
with  its  varying  shapes  and  its  orange-yellow  or  bright 
red  color  in  autumn,  and  on  account  of  its  decorative 
bright-colored  fruit.  It  prefers,  at  least  in  the  North, 
a  warm   and  sunny  position.     It  is  not   easily  trans- 
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planted  -n-hen  old  on  account  of  its  long  tap-roots. 
Prop,  by  seeds  sown  as  soon  as  ripe:  uNo  !■>-  sui-kers, 
which  are  often  freely  produced,  and  In  i  .iMt-,uitiiii.'-i. 
One  species  in  eastern  N.  Americ:i.  11-.  iliu  rmu-i, 
rarely  perfect,  apetalous;  calyx  G-partt-.l:  siariicii><  '.i.  tlie 
3  inner  uuea  tumished 
at  the  base  with  2- 
stalked, orange-colored 
glands;  anthers  open- 
ing, with  4  valves: 
ovary  superior,  1- 
loculed:  fr.  an  oblong- 
ovoid,  1-seeded,  dark 
blue  drupe  surrounded 
at  the  base  by  the  thick- 
ened scarlet  calyx. 

officinale,  Nees  (S. 
Sassafras,  Karst.  S. 
variifdlinm,_  Kuntze. 
Launts  Sassafras. 
Linn.).  Pigs.  22.55 
(winter  tree),  225G. 
Tree,  30-60,  or  occa- 
sionally 90  ft.  high; 
young  branches  bright 
green  :  Ivs.  oval  and 
entire,  or  3-lobed  al- 
most to  the  middle, 
obtusish,  silky-pubes- 
cent when  young,  gla- 
brous at  length.  3-4  in.  long:  fls.  yellow,  Ji  in.  across, 
in  several -tld.  racemes,  umbellate  when  unfolding, 
afterward  at  the  base  of  the  young  branchlets:  fr.  K 
in.  high.  April,  May.  Mass.  to  Ont.  and  Mich.,  south  to 
Fla.  andTes.  S.S.  7:304-305.  Em.  2:360.  G.P.  7:215. 
Gn.  31.  p.  449.  Alfred  Rehdek. 

SATIN  FLOWER.     See  SisyrincJiitim. 
SATUEfilA,  or  SATUKEJA.     See  Savory. 

SAUNDERS,  WILLIAM  (Plate  XLVI),  horticulturist 
and  landscape  gardener,  was  born  at  St.  Andrews, 
Scotland,  in  1822;  emigrated  to  America  in  1848;  was 
appointed  botanist  and  superintendent  of  propagating 
gardens,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  181)2,  and 
died  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Sept.  11,  I'.liid.  Whtii  Jlr. 
Saunders  first  came  to  America  he  served  as  s;ardfner 
in  a  number  of  places,  first  at  New  Haven.  Conn.,  and 
later  near  Genuantown,  Pa.  He  was  instrumental  at 
this  time  in  the  improvement  of  a  number  of  import- 
ant private  and  public  properties,  such  as  Clifton  Park 
in  Baltimore,  an  estate  of  400  acres;  Fairmount  and 
Hunting  Parks  in  Philadelphia,  and  cemeteries  at  Am- 
boy  and  Rahway,  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Saunders'  most  im- 
portant piece  of  work  in  landscape  gardening  was  in 
connection  with  the  planting  and  laying  out  of  the 
Gettysburg  Cemetery.  Soon  after  finishing  this  work, 
he  took  up  his  duties  as  superintendent  of  the  gardens 
and  grounds  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Through  his  efforts  much  was  done  towards  beautify- 
ing the  streets  of  Washington  in  the  planting  of  trees 
and  the  improvement  of  the  parks.  The  grounds  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  were  laid  out  and 
planted  by  Mr.  Saunders,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
after  the  work  was  inaugurated  he  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  introducing  plants  from  all  over  the  world, 
testing  the  same  and  making  distriljutions  wherever  it 
was  thought  thev  might  succeed.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  his  introductions  was  the  navel  orange, 
which  was  first  called  to  his  attention  bv  a  woman  from 
Bahia,  Brazil,  about  1869.  Mr.  Saunders  secured  about 
a  dozen  budded  trees  and  planted  them  in  the  green- 
houses at  Washington.  Soon  after  some  of  the  bud 
wood  was  distributed  in  California,  and  these  few  trees 
formed  the  nucleus  for  the  large  plantings  of  the  navel 
oranges  now  at  Riverside  and  elsewhere.  While  Mr. 
Saunders  had  been  known  best  as  a  horticulturist,  he 
was  prominently  identified  with  many  other  imi)ortant 
movements  looking  toward  the  advancement  of  agricul- 
ture in  this  country.  As  early  as  1855  he  was  actively 
engaged  in  an  effort  to  organize  an  association  of  farm- 
ers, and  this  work  eventually  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion  of  the  Grange,   of  which  he   is  often  called  the 


th  h 


turdy  character,  sympathetic  nature  and 
ion  endeared  him  to  all  who  came  in 
■"■  B.  T.  Galloway. 


SAUEOMATUM  |.wi»;„,  lizard;  referring  to  the 
spotted  flowen.  I'  ■  P.  icnnial  herbs,  with  uni- 
sexual naked  i!-  ['  ,  '  -  -  ring  a  single  pedate  leaf 
one  year,  the  II'  ,  l  lU,:  petioles  cylindrical, 

spotted  below:  in,,'  p.  mm.,,  parted;  peduncle  short: 
spathe  soon  with.  uUf,.  ii>  lube  oblong,  swollen  at  the 
base,  more  or  less  connate,  its  blade  or  banner  long- 
lanceolate,  black-purple,  variously  spotted.  Species  6. 
India,  Java  and  Trop.  Africa.    DC.  Mon.  Phaner.  vol.  2. 

The  following  are  hardy  bulbous  plants,  with  large 
and  curious  flowers.  The  fls.  are  produced  from  Jan. 
until  June,  and  the  bulbs  have  kept  well  in  a  dry  state 
for  a  year.  There  is  little  danger  of  the  bulbs  shrivel- 
ing or  rotting.  Plant  them  6  in.  deep  in  pots  or  in  the 
garden.   Easily  managed  by  the  amateur. 

gnttatum,  Schott.  Petioles  3  ft.  long,  not  spotted; 
leaf  -  segments  6-8  in.  long,  2-3  in.  wide,  the  lateral 
smaller:  spathe-tube  green  on  the  back,  4  in.  long,  the 
upper  third  narrowed;  blade  12  in.  long,  2  in.  wide  be- 
low, gradually  narrowing  above,  olive -green  on  the 
back,  yellowish  green  within,  with  dense,  irregular 
black-purple  spots.    Himalayas.    B.R.  12:1017  (as  4r«m 


spotted,  3}-^  ft.  long;  leaf  s,-i 
wide,  the  lateral  smallir  :  s 
purple  on  the  back :  blade  14-1 
low,  about  1  in.  wide  from  the 


Petioles 
ng,  4  in. 
n.  long, 
wide  be- 
iddle  to  the  apex,  pur- 


ple on  the  back,  yellow  within  and  with  crowded  oblong^ 
purple  or  black  spots.  Himalayas.  B.M.  4465  and  P.S. 
13:1334  (both  erroneously  as  6'.  guttatiim). 

Jai;ed  G.  Smith. 
SAUEtRUS  (Greek,  th.n^rx  tnih  referring  to  the 
curve  of  the  spike  of  fls.l.  J'l/n  r,)r. ,, .  The  Lizakd's 
Tail  is  a  hardy  perennial  lurli  siiitabh-  for  the  bog  gar- 
den. It  has  been  offered  by  several  dealers  in  native 
plants.  It  grows  in  swamps,  has  heart-shaped  leaves, 
and  bears,  from  June  to  Aug.,  small  white  fragrant 
flowers  in  a  dense  terminal  spike,  the  upper  part  of 
which  arches  or  nods  gracefully.  Herbs  with  jointed 
stems,  alternate,  entire  Ivs.  and  perfect  fls.  in  spikes,. 


floral  envelopes  and 
with  3-1  ovaries :  sta- 
mens mostly  6  or  7: 
fr.  somewhat  fleshy, 
wrinkled :  carpels  3- 
4,  indehiscent,  united 


2257.   Height  2-5 
Ivs.  petioled,ribs 
verging.   Conn,  to 
Ont.,  Minn.,  Mo.  and 
southward 
1:482.  w.  M. 

SAVIN.   Junipe 
rus  Sabina    and  J 


2256.    Sassafras  officinale  {X}4). 

a  kitchen  gardens  for  its  aromatic 
green  parts,  which  are  gathered  in  midstimmer  for  flav- 
oring meat,  dressings  and  other  culinary  preparations. 
The  slender,  errect,  branching,  herbaceous  stems,  10-12 
in.  tall,  bear  soft,  narrow,  green  leaves  and  clusters  of 
pink,  purplish  orwhite  flowers  in  suimner,  which  are  fol- 
lowed by  brown  ovoid  se.  .1<  wii..^,.  vitality  lasts  three 
years.  Propagation  is  bv  iiifaiisufs..,!. which  is  sown  in 
drills  12-18  in  apart  in  April  or.-\layiii  liL'ht,mellow,well- 
drained  loam  of  moderate  richness.  When  2-3  in.  tall  the 
plants  are  thinned  to  5  orOin.  asunder,  or  for  early  crop 
they  may  be  transplanted  from  hotbeds  sown  in  March. 
Winter  .Savory  (S.  mnniana,  Linn.)  is  a  hardy  Euro- 
pean perennial   species,  having  much  the  qualities  of 
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the  annual.  It  may  be  managed  like  thyme.  It  has 
woody,  slender,  very  branching  stems  12-16  in.  tall, 
narrow,  very  acute  leaves,  white,  pink  or  lilac  flowers 
and  brown  seeds,  whose  average  vitality  is  three  years. 
M.  G.  Kains. 
SAVOY  is  a  kind  of  cabbage. 


SAW  PALMETTO, 


lata. 


225"     Saurur 


)      Csee  page  1617  ) 


SAXlFEAGA  (Latin,  rock  and  to  break;  said  by 
some  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  species  grow 
in  the  clefts  of  rock,  by  others  to  the  supposition  that 
certain  species  would  cure  stone  in  the  bladder).  Saxi- 
fragdcece.  Saxifrage.  Rockfoil.  As  outlined  below 
(including  Megasea),  the  genus  contains  upwards  of 
175  species,  widely  distributed  in  the  north  temperate 
zone,  many  of  them  alpine  and  boreal.  In  the  southern 
hemisphere  they  seem  to  be  known  only  in  South  Amer- 
ica. The  Saxifrages  are  herbs,  mostly  perennial,  with 
perfect  small  white,  yellow  or  purplish  flowers  in  pani- 
cles or  corymbs ;  calyx  with  5  lobes;  petals  5,  usually 
equal;  stamens  mostly  10,  in  some  species  only  5; 
styles  2;  fr.  a  2-beaked  or  2-divided  capsule,  or  some- 
times the  capsules  nearly  or  quite  separate  at  maturity, 
with  numerous  seeds.  See  Engler,  "Monographie  der 
Gattung  Saxifraga,"  1872. 

Saxifrages  are  various  in  habit  and  stature,  but  they 
are  mostly  low  and  spreading  with  rosulate  or  tufted 
root-leaves.  Most  of  the  species  in  cultivation  are  grown 
as  rock-garden  plants,  although  the  large-leaved  mem- 
bers of  the  Megasea  or  Bergenia  section  are  sometimes 
used  as  border  plants.  Owing  to  the  small  attention 
given  to  rock  and  alpine  gardening  in  America,  the  Sax- 
ifrages are  little  known  to  our  horticulturists.  Most  of 
them  are  abundantly  hardy  as  to  frost,  but  are  likely  to 
suffer  from  the  dryness  and  heat  of  the  American  sum- 
mer. Partial  shade  in  summer  is  essential  for  the  best 
results  with  most  of  the  species.  In  winter  the  stools 
should  be  given  ample  covering  of  leaves.  The  most 
useful  kinds  for  this  country  are  the  species  of  the 
Megasea  section.  These  are  low  plants  of  bold  habit, 
and  are  admirably  adapted  for  rockwork  and  for  spring 
forcing  under  glass.  Fig.  1047,  V^ol.  II,  shows  a  clump 
of  these  plants  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner. 

The  alpine  species  are  mostly  dwarf  plants  with  more 
or  less  persi.stent  foliage.  Some  of  them,  as  S.  opposit- 
ifolia,  make  dense  moss-like  mats;  others,  of  which  S. 
Aizoon  may  be  taken  as  a  cultural  type,  produce  a 
dense  rosette  of  leaves  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
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from  which  arises  a  flower-scape.  Some  of  these  forms 
are  very  interesting  because  of  the  vari-colored  or  sil- 
very effect  produced  by  natural  incrustations  of  lime  on 
the  leaves,  particularly  on  the  leaf-edges.    Give  shade. 

Most  Saxifrages  make  stolons  and  offshoots  freely, 
and  by  these  the  plants  are  easily  propagated;  they  are 
also  increased  by  division.    Some  make  bulblets. 

The  number  of  species  of  Saxifrage  worthy  of  culti- 
vation in  rockeries  and  in  borders  is  large,  but  the  fol- 
lowing account  comprises  those  known  to  be  in  the  trade 
in  North  America.  Very  few  of  the  species  have  been 
modified  to  any  extent  under  domestication.  There  are 
a  number  of  important  hybrids,  two  of  which  are  in  the 
American  trade:  S.  Andretvsii,  hybrid  of  S.  Geum  and 
S.  Aizoon,  is  somewhat  like  the  latter  parent;  fls.  pale 
white  with  purple  dots;  Ivs.  spatulate  to  ligulate,  very 
obtuse,  crenulate-dentate;  stem  erect,  few-leaved,  glan- 
dular-hairy, 6-8  in.  tall.  S.  hybrida  splendens  is  per- 
haps a  hybrid  of  S.Oeum  by  jS.  rotundifolia. 
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^■E.  Leaf  -  margins  spread- 
ing, serrate,  sometimes 
both  margins  and  up- 
per face  crustate 11.  Cotyledon 

12.  Aizoon 
CO.  Apex  and  margin  of  leares 
without  pores. 
D.  True   stem   all   subter- 

E.  Plant  propagating  b  y 
means  of  subterranean 
bulblets  produced  on 
very  short  -jointed 
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2.  Stracheyi,  Hook.  f.  &  Thom.  [S.  unguicuUta, 
Hort.,  not  Engl.).  Fig.  2258.  Habit  o£  S.  ligulata: 
Its.  glabrous  on  both  sides,  obovate,  usually  not  at  all 
cordate  at  base,  the  margin  ciliate  and  from  crenate- 
serrate  to  nearly  entire:  pedicels  and  calices  pubescent, 
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33.  sarmentosa 


1.  lifimlita,  Wall.  (S.  Schmidtii,  Kegel).  Strong- 
growing  plant,  with  large  radical  Ivs.  3-8  in.  across  and 
orbicular  or  obovate  in  outline  and  cordate  at  base,  the 
margin  scarcely  undulate  but  ciliate:  scape  becoming 
about  1  ft.  tall,  this  and  the  pedicels  and  calices  gla- 
brous: fls.  white  to  light  purple,  orbicular  and  clawed: 
fr.  subglobose,  drooping.  Himalayan  region.  B.M. 
3406,  "the  sepals  too  acute  and  the  leaves  too  undulate," 
according  to  Honkor,  I;. B.C.  8:747.  B.H.  1868:271. 
-Not  perfectly  liardy  at  Bo'^ton.  By  error,  the  name  is 
sometimes  writtt-n  .v.  /iin/idata,  a  name  which  properly 
belongs  to  a  vtrv  diftVi-.i.t  species  (No.  9).  Var.  rtibra, 
Hort.,  is  a  form  with  red-purple  fls.  Var.  specidsa,  Hort., 
has  showy  blush  or  rose-white  fls. 

Var.  ciUata,  Hook.  (S.  cilidta,  Royle),  has  Ivs.  hir- 
sute on  both  sides  and  the  margins  strongly  ciliate. 
B.M.  4915.    G.C.  III.  5:365. 


2258.  Saxifraea  Stracheyi  (X  H)- 

As  the  flowers  are  appearing  in  earliest  spring. 

the  scape  becoming  1  ft.  or  more  tall:  fls.  white  or  rose 
(sometimes  yellow!),  the  calyx-teeth  oblong  and  often 
wider  above  their  base:  fr.  ovate-lanceolate,  usually 
erect.  Kashmir,  8,000-14,000  ft.  B.M.  5907!.  B.R.  29:65 
{asS.ciliata).    G.M.  39:233.    J.H.  III.  32:281. 

3.  Mllesii,  Leichtl.  (-S.  Sfrdc/iet^i,  var.  J/l^esit, Hort.). 
From  S.  Stracheyi  it  differs  in  having  longer  Iva. 
(9-12  m.  long  and  4-5  in.  broad),  white  fls.,  oblong 
calyx-lobes,  the  petals  distinctly  clawed:  corymb  dense. 
Himalaya. 

4.  crassifdlia,  Linn.  (S.  cuneifdlia,  Hort.,  not  Linn. 
S.  ^iiiricn,  Hort., not  Linn.).  Fig.  2259.  Strong-grow- 
ing species  with  woody  rhizome:  Ivs.  obovate  to  long- 
obovate,  narrowed  at  the  base,  undulate-crenate:  scape 
and  inflorescence  glabrous:  fls.  lilac  or  purplish,  nu- 
merous on  the  inclined  or  drooping  branches  of  the 
elevated  panicle  (scape  10-16  in.  tall).  Altai  to  Mon- 
golia.   B.M.  196.    G.M.  34:67.    Mn.  10,  p.  74. 

5.  cordifdUa,  Haw.  Very  like  the  above  and  probably 
only  a  form  of  it;  differs  in  having  broader,  round-ob- 
long, and  more  or  less  cordate  Ivs.  Altai.  Var.  pur- 
purea, Hort.,  has  purple  fls. 

6.  purpurdscens.  Hook.  f.  &  Thom.  Lvs.  broad-obo- 
vate  to  short-oblong,  the  margins  entire  or  slightly 
undulate,  somewhat  cordate  at  base:  scape  12  in.  or  less 
high,  bright  purple,  hairy:  fls.  deep  purple,  nodding, 
the  calyx-lobes  very  obtuse :  fr.  elliptic-lanceolate,  erect. 
Sikkim  (India),  10,000  to  15,000  ft.  altitude.  B.M.  5066. 
—Very  handsome  because  of  its  purple  scape  and  flowers. 

7.  Hueti4na,  Boiss.  Animal  or  biennial,  but  grown 
from  seed  as  a  hardy  garden  annual  and  used  for  edg- 
ings and  borders  of  small  beds :  dwarf,  about  6  in.  high, 
compact  in  growth:  lvs.  reniform  and  shallowly  5-7- 
lobed,  the  lobes  obtuse  or  short-apiculate,  long-petioled, 
bright  green  in  color:  fls.  small  but  very  numerous, 
long  stalked  in  the  axils,  bright  yellow,  the  petals  ovate 

seeds  small,  tuberculate.   Asia  Minor.  — Very 
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leafy,  the  branches 
rising  6  in.  high  and 
bearing  many  small 
persistent  thick  se- 
dum-like  lvs.,  and 
giving  a  moss -like 
aspect  to  the  plant; 
sterile    shoots    with 


2259.  Saxifraea  crassifolia. 


white,  the  obovate  petals  exceeding  the  stamens.  Rocks, 
alpine  and  boreal  parts  of  Europe  and  North  America, 
extending  into  northern  Vermont.  L.B.C  9:869.— An 
excellent  little  rock  plant,  making  a  sedum-like  mat, 
the  foliage  of  a  purplish  cast.  There  are  several  cul- 
tivated forms,  as  var.  &lba,  fls.  white;  var.  m&ior,  fls. 
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large,  lilac;  var.  Pyren^ica  {oi  stiperba),  fls.  very  large, 
rose-purple.  S.  oppositifoHa  is  evergreen.  It  makes  a 
good  carpet  under  other  plants. 

9.  lingulita,  Bell.  Radical  Ivs.  in  a  rosette,  numer- 
ous, linear-spatulate  and  somewhat  acute,  sulcate  above, 
the  margin  erose-crenulate  and  somewhat  ciliate  and 
crustate  with  lime;  stem-lvs.  shorter,  the  margin  carti- 
laginous and  less  crustate:  scape  rising  1-2  ft.,  erect  or 
flexuose,  and  bearing  a  thyrsoid  panicle  of  small  white 
fls.  with  obovate  or  oblong  -  obovate  3-nerved  petals. 
Apennines  and  Alps. 

Var.  Lantosc&na,  Engler  {S.  Lantoscdna,  Boiss.  & 
Rent.).  Lvs.  short,  more  or  less  attenuate  below,  but 
not  at  the  apex,  the  margin  thin.  Maritime  Alps.  G.C. 
11.15:109. 

10.  Hdstii.  Tausoh.  Radical  or  basal  lvs.  many,  some- 
what erect,  flat  above  and  the  apex  obtuse,  ciliate  at  the 
liase;  stem-lvs.  oblong  and  nearly  or  quite  obtuse,  ere- 
nate-serrate :  corymb  5-9-fld.,  the  fls.  white  or  the  ob- 
long petals  somewhat  purple-spotted.  Apennines  and 
Alps. 

11.  Cotyledon,  Linn.  Tufted,  the  basal  lvs.  forming 
attractive  silvery  rosettes,  and  sending  up  long  panicles 
to  a  height  of  1-2  ft.:  basal  lvs.  lingulate  to  long-obo- 
vate,  short-apiculate,  plane,  margin  cartilaginous  and 
dentate  and  bearing  many  pores;  stem-lvs.  Ungulate- 
lanceolate  :  fls.  nimierous,  white,  the  petals  cuneate- 
•obovate  and  3-5-nerved  and  the  middle  nerve  usually 
ibifld,  the   calyx   glandular.     Mountains   of  Eu.     Var. 

pyramidsllis,  DC,  is  a  robust  form, 
with  a  large,  mauy-fld.  panicle. 

12.  Aizdon,  Jacq.  (S.  rosulctris, 
Schleich.  S.ricta,  ha.p.).  Fig.  2260. 
Much  tufted  alpine  plant,  forming 
small  dense  rosettes  and  sending  up 
a  clammy-pubescent,  many-fld.  scape 
5-12  in.  high:  basal  lvs.  spatulate, 
Incurved,  thick  and  persistent,  the 
margins  white  and  cartilaginous  and 
porose;  stem-lvs.  smaller,  spatulate 
or  cuneate,  serrate  towards  the  apex: 
fls.  small  and  many,  cream  color  to 
nearly  white,  the  petals  obovate  to 
elliptic  and  3-5-nerved,  and  some- 
times spotted  at  the  base.  Alpine 
and  boreal  parts  of  Europe,  Asia  and 
N.  Amer.,  coming  as  far  south,  in 
our  eastern  country,  as  northern  Vt. 
and  Lake  Superior.— Very  variable. 

13.  granulita,   Linn.     Meadow 
Saxifrage.  Plant  erect  and  branched 
when    in   bloom,  &-20  in.  tall  : 
radical     lvs.   reniform,   incise- 
lobed,  the   lobes  entire  or  cre- 
nate,  pilose,  stalked  ;  stem-lvs. 
few,   nearly    sessile,    cuneate  : 
fls     white,     somewhat    bell- 
shaped,  more  or  less 
drooping,  about  1  in. 
across,  the  petals  ob- 
ovate -  oblong      and 
y,  much    contracted    at 

the     base     and    3- 

^  nerved.  Eu.,  N.Atr., 

Asia.  — This  is  a  com- 
.   mon    Meadow    Saxi- 
-^  f rage    of    Europe, 
-ji   --^     blooming  early  in 
May.    It  is  an  attrac- 
tive   plant.     A    full 
double    form    is    in 
cultivation,     being 
prized    for    planting 
in  moist  shady  borders.    Not  hardy  at  Boston. 

14.  rivuliris,  Linn.  Matted  little  plant,  with  stems 
ascending  1-3  in.  high:  lower  lvs.  round -reniform, 
prominently  3-5-lobed,  long-stalked;  stera-lvs.  narrow- 
ovate  to  lanceolate,  entire:  fls.  3-5,  white,  the  petals 
ovate.  Eu.,  Asia,  N.  Amer.,  in  this  country  occurring  as 
far  south  as  the  White  Mts.  and  Colo. 

15.  peltita,  Torr.  Umbrella  Plant.  Strong  plant, 
sending  up  large  peltate  leaf-blades  or  petioles  1-3  ft. 


2260.  Saxifraga  Aizoon  (X  ^). 
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long,  the  many  pinkish  or  white  fls.  borne  on  long  hairy 
scapes  overtopping  the  young  foliage :  rootstock  stout, 
horizontal:  lvs.  orbicular,  much  lobed  or  cut,  almost 
centrally  peltate  :  fls.  Vi  in.  across,  the  petals  elliptic 
and  obtuse.  Margins  of  streams,  Calif.  B.M.  6074.  F. 
S.  23:2441.  G.C.  III.  27:139.  Gn.  26,  p.  545;  55,  p.  0. 
Gng.  7:307.-One  of  the  largest  of  all  Saxifrages,  and 
the  only  one  with  peltate  lvs.  The  If.-blade  often  meas- 
ures 1  ft.  across,  and  the  rhizome  2-3  in.  thick.  The 
fls.  appear  in  advance  of  the  lvs.  in  early  spring.  Hardy 
in  Mass.,  with  slight  protection,  and  a  most  desirable 
plant  when  bold  effects  are  desired. 

16.  chrysAntha,  Gray.  Dwarf  cespitose  plant  with 
creeping  shoots  and  rosulate,  imbricated  oblong-ovate, 
glabrous  and  fleshy  lvs.:  flowering  stems  1-2  in.  tall, 
filiform,  glandular-pubescent,  1-3-fld.,  the  oval  petals 
yellow.  Mts.  of  Colo. -Has  been  offered  by  dealers  in 
native  plants. 

17.  rotundiSdIia,  Linn.  Root-lvs.  thick,  cordate-orbic- 
ular, dentate-lobed,  long-stalked,  clustered,  but  not 
rosulate;  stem-lvs.  nearly  sessile,  often  narrower:  fl.- 
stems  1  ft.  tall,  erect  and  somewhat  branched,  hairy: 
fls.  white,  the  oblong-elliptic  petals  spotted  with  purple. 
Eu.  and  Asia.  B.M.  424. -A  very  pretty  plant  for  moist 
places. 

Var.  TaygeWa,  Engler  (S.  Taygetea,  Boiss.  &  Heldr.). 
Basal  lvs.  very  long-stalked,  reniform  or  nearly  orbic- 
ular, 5-9-lobed:  fls.  only  1-2  on  the  ends  of  the  branches 
(several  in  S.  rotutidifolia  itself).    Greece. 

18.  punctata,  Linn.  Plant  1  ft.  or  more  high  when  in 
flower,  more  or  less  pubescent,  the  scape  leafless:  lvs. 
at  first  pubescent  but  becoming  glabrous,  reniform, 
equally  and  strongly  dentate  or  crenate:  fls.  white,  not 
punctate,  the  petals  obovate  or  oblong ;  the  sepals 
acutish.    Asia  and  boreal  N.  Amer. 

19.  MertensRna,  Bong.  Very  like  /S.  pnnctata.  but 
the  lvs.  incise-lobed  and  the  lobes  3-toothed :  sepals  ob- 
tuse.  Alaska. 

20.  brydphora.  Gray.  Dwarf,  the  scapes  about  3  in. 
high  and  branching:  lvs.  1  in.  or  less  long,  oblanceolate 
to  narrow-oblong,  entire  and  ciliate,  usually  rosulate: 
scape  leafless,  the  branches  1-fld.:  petals  lance-ovate, 
white,  2-spotted  at  the  base.  Mt.  Dana.  — Once  offered 
by  dealers  in  native  plants. 

21.  leucanthemiidlia,  Michx.  (S.  Michauxii.  Britt.). 
Viscid  plant  5-20  in.  tall,  much  branched,  bearing  many 
small  star-like  white  fls.  and  long-spatulate  toothed  lvs. : 
petals  lanceolate,  unequal,  the  3  larger  ones  cordate  at 
the  base  and  with  a  pair  of  yellow  spots.  Va.  to  Ga., 
in  the  mountains. 

22.  Fennsylv&nica,  Linn.  Tall  stout  herb,  sometimes 
3  ft.  and  more  high,  viscid  pubescent,  nearly  or  quite 
simple:  basal  lvs.  sometimes  nearly  1  ft.  long,  oblan- 
ceolate, obscurely  toothed,  much  narrowed  below,  the 
scape  nearly  naked:  panicle  long  and  becoming  open: 
fls.  numerous  and  small,  greenish,  the  petals  linear- 
lanceolate.  Swamps,  eastern  U.  S.,  south  as  far  as  Va. 
—Recommended  as  a  bog  plant. 

23.  nivitlis,  Linn.  Dwarf,  the  flowering  branches  ris- 
ing 3-6  in. :  lvs.  ovate  or  obovate,  thickish,  crenate, 
narrowed  into  a  petiole:  fls.  capitate  on  a  naked  scape, 
the  head  sometimes  branched,  white,  the  oblong  or  obo- 
vate petals  persistent.  Alpine  and  arctic  regions  of 
Eu.,  Asia  and  N.  Amer.  In  the  Rocky  Mts.  it  occurs 
as  far  south  as  Arizona. 

24.  VirginUnsis,  Michx.  Low,  viscid  pubescent  plant, 
1  ft.  or  less  tall,  from  a  rosette  of  obovate  or  spatulate, 
crenate-toothed  thickish  lvs.,  which  are  narrowed  into  a 
petiole :  cyme  small  and  close  at  first  but  becoming  loose 
and  open :  fls.  small  but  many,  dull  white,  the  petals 
oblong-obtuse.  On  rocks  and  in  woods,  eastern  U.  S. 
as  far  south  as  Va.  and  Tenn.— A  pretty  spring  flower, 
and  sometimes  planted.   There  is  a  double-fld.  form. 

25.  integrifdlia,  Hook.  Plant  a  foot  or  less  tall,  vis- 
cid pubescent,  leafless  except  at  the  base,  the  short  cau- 
dex  somewhat  woody:  lvs.  ovate  and  very  obtuse,  entire 
or  very  nearly  so:  fls.  white,  small,  in  a  more  or  less 
loose  panicle,  the  petals  obovate  and  twice  the  length  of 
the  spreading-reflexed  calyx-lobes.  Calif,  northward.— 
Once  offered  amongst  native  plants. 
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26.  azoldes,  Linn.  Tufted  plant,  6  in.  or  less  tall,  gla- 
brous except  for  the  sparingly  setose  leaf-margins;  Its. 
linear-lanceolate,  somewhat  fleshy,  scattered  along  the 
stem :  fls. solitary  on  axillary  pedicels  near  the  top  of  stem, 
yellow  and  more  or  less  spotted  with  orange,  the  petals 
oblong.  Eu.,  Asia,  N.  Amer.,  in  the  U.  S.  occurring  in 
northern  New  England,  northern  New  York,  northern 
Mich.,  Rocky  Mts.,  etc. 

27.  bronchiilia,  Linn.  Dwarf  and  cespitose,  the  scape 
a  few  inches  high  and  nearly  leafless  but  leafy  at  the 
base:  Ivs.  linear  to  linear-lanceolate,  mucronulate  at 
the  apex,  ciliate  or  spinulose  on  the  margin,  stifflsh: 
fls.  solitary  or  corymbose,  on  long  and  weak 
peduncles,  yellowish  white  with  orange-red 
dots,  the  petals  obovate-oblong.  Asia  and 
arctic  N.  W.  America  and  Rocky  Mts.  Only 
var.  cherlerioides,  Engler  (S.  clurlerioldes, 
Don),  has  appeared  in  the  Amer.  trade: 
very  dwarf,  only  2  or  3  in.  high,  densely  ces- 
pitose, few-flowered,  the  Its.  short  and  some- 
what spatulate.    Asia  and  Alaska. 

28.  Campdsii,  Boiss.  &  Rent.  {S.  Wallace- 
dtia,  Hort.).  Tufted  and  bright  green,  with 
reddish  fl. -stems,  hairy  and  somewhat  glan- 
dular: Ivs.  spatulate,  with  an  abruptly  en- 
larging end,  ;J-5-Iobed,  and  sometimes  again 
toothed  :  fl. -stems  branching,  3^  in.  high 
erect:  fls.  %  in.  across,  white,  somewhat 
bell-shaped,  the  broad  petals  much  exceeding 
the  calyx.  Spain.  B.M.  6640.  Gn.  35,  p.  392. 
A.F.  4:493.  — Once  introduced  here,  but  does 
not  endure  the  hot  climate  well.  An  attrac- 
tive species. 

29.  CBBSpitdsa,  Linn.     Exceedingly  Mrnble 
species :  dwarf  and  cespitose   the  fl 
stems  erect  and  nearly  leafless  and 
somewhat   glandular-pilose   (3-4    m 
high):  Ivs. usually  cuneate but  some 
times     nearly     linear, 
usually  3-fid  and  some- 
times   5-fid,    the  lobes 
linear  and  obtuse  and 
nearly  parallel:  fls. 
few,  white,  1-10  in   a 
raceme    or    panicle, 
campauulate,   the   pet- 
als  spreading,    oblong 
and   obtuse,   3-nerved. 
Eu. 

30.  aphylla,   Sternb. 
(S.(f;)(o;) ;!!/»«,  Froel.). 

Small,    loosely    cespi-  2261    Saiifraga  sai 

tose  species,  producing 

many  or  several  rosettes  at  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  sending  up  short,  almost  leafless,  1-fld.  or  2-fld. 
glandular  scapes:  Ivs.  thinnish,  entire  or  3-5-lobed: 
fls.  light  yellow,  the  petals  linear  and  acute  and  about 
as  long  as  the  calyx-lobes.    Eu. 

31.  umbrdsa,  Linn.  London  Pride.  St.  Patrick's 
Cabbaoe.  Erect -growing  plant,  the  nearly  leafless 
branching  fl. -stems  reaching  6-12  in.  high  and  spring- 
ing from  a  dense  rosette  of  Ivs.  6-12  in.  across:  Ivs. 
thick  and  mostly  glabrous,  obovate,  crenate  -  dentate, 
the  stalk-like  base  ciliate:  fls.  small,  pink,  with  darker 
spots,  in  a  loose  panicle,  the  petals  ovate  or  oblong  and 
spreading.  En.,  in  shady  places.— A  very  neat  and  at- 
tractive plant,  frequent  in  European  gardens,  but  rarely 
seen  here.   There  is  a  var.  variega,ta,  Hort. 

32.  Geum,  Linn.  (S.  hirsiila,  Linn.).  Differs  from  6'. 
umbrosa  iu  being  hairy,  in  having  orbicular  Ivs.  that 
are  cordate  or  notched  at  the  base  and  on  long  stalks. 
Range  of  last,  and  said  to  occur  in  Newfoundland. 

33.  sarmentdsa,  Linn.  (S.  Japdnica,  Hort.  S.  Chl- 
ninsis,  Lour.).  Strawberry  Geranium.  In  England 
known  as  Mother  of  Thousands,  a  name  also  applied 
to  Linaria  Cymbalaria.  Old  Man's  Beard.  Fig.  2201. 
True  stem  or  caudex  scarcely  rising  above  the  ground, 
but  the  fl. -stems  rising  1-2  ft.  and  much  branched, 
whole  plant  sparsely  hairy  :  stolons  many,  long  and 
rooting  freely  at  the  joints  after  the  manner  of  a  straw- 
berry: Its.  nearly  orbicular,  shallowly  crenate  -  lobed, 
the  lobes   apiculate,  all  radical  and   long-stalked  :  fls. 
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many,  white,  the  2  lower  hanging  petals  lanceolate 
pointed  or  lance-ovate,  the  3  upper  ones  small  and  in- 
conspicuous and  pinkish  and  spotted.  Japan  and  China. 
B.M.  92.  G.C.  III.  7:237  (showing  irritability  of  plant 
to  light).  Gn.  30,  p.  363;  32,  p.  37.  R.H.  1876,  p.  427.- 
An  old-time  greenhouse  plant,  and  also  one  of  the  com- 
monest window-garden  subjects.  Of  easiest  culture. 
Var.  tricolor,  Sieb.  (S.  tricolor  sup(rba,  Hort.),  has  Ivs. 
handsomely  marked  with  creamy  white  and  red  varie- 
gations. ¥.^.  il-.i'lil-f,  [as  S.  Fortunei  tricolor).  S. 
Fortiinei.  Hook.  (B.M.  5377),  is  a  closely  allied  species, 
but  is  less  (if  any)  sannentose,  the  Ivs.  are  more 
sharply  toothed,  the  fls.  are  white  and  the 
lower  petals  are  dentate.  L   H.  B 


SAXIFEAGE.    See  Saxifraga. 

SCABldSA(  Latin,  i(c7i;  referring  to  medi- 
cinal use).  Dipsacdcete.  Scabious.  Mourn- 
ing Bride.  About  52  species  (from  Eu., 
Asia  and  Afr. )  of  annual  or  perennial  herbs, 
often  somewhat  woody  at  the  base,  with  en- 
tire, lobed,  or  dissected  Ivs.  and  blue,  rose, 
yellow  or  white  fls.  in  mostly  long-pedun- 
cled  globular  or  ovoid-conic  heads.  Bracts 
of  the  involucre  in  1  or  2  rows,  foliaceous, 
mostly  free;  scales  of  the  receptacle  small, 
narrow  or  none  :  corolla  4-5-cIeft;  stamens 
rarely  2,  all  perfect.  For  a  related  plant, 
see  Cephalaria. 

In   any    moderately   good    garden   soil   a 
succession  of  flowers  is  produced  from  June 
until  frobt      The  flowers  are  very  service- 
able for   cutting  purposes.     Propagated   by 
seed  or  division.     Many  of  the  peren- 
nial species  HCt  like  biennials  in  culti- 
vation,  and  often  flower  the  first  year 
from  seed.   S.atropur- 
pnrea  is  a  common  gar- 
■'  den  annual. 


index. 
'     ^    --C.^. alba,  3,  7. 

i         ^  atropurpurea,  4. 

■*.  »     ^       ___/L.-  brachiata,  6. 

fag    ~^  oandidissima,  4. 

..,—  -  .     Caucasica,  7. 

J>  coccinea,  4.  ochroleuca,  1. 

'it  ^ ""  S*  4,i^-  Colnmbaria,  3.      perfecta,  7. 

■fsi^^M^^  comp.ipta.  4.  pumila,  4. 

i-ijSa^-  grimiiiifolia,  8.     stellata.  5. 

mentosa  (X  J3)  mijor.  4.  varia.  2. 

nana,  4.  Webbiana,  1. 

a.  Badical  leaves  dentate  or  lobed. 

B.  Fls.  yellou- 1.  ochroleuca 

BB.  Fls.  dark  purple,  blue  or  ivhite. 
c.  Calyx-limb  sessile  ornearly  so. 

D.  Lvs.  sessile 2.  arvensis 

dd.  Ijvs.  petioled 3.  Columbaria 

CC.  Calyx-limb  pedicellate. 

d.  Plant  Z  ff.  high 4.  atropurpurea 

dd.  Plant  6-18 in.  high 5.  stellata 

AA.  Badical  lvs.  entire. 

B.  Lvs.  ovate-oblonq 0.  brachiata 

EB.  Lvs.  lance-linedr  to  linear. 

c.  Heads  $  in.  across 7.  Caucasica 

CC.  Seads  smaller 8.  graminifolia 

1.  ocliroleilca,  Linn.  A  hardy  perennial  herb  about  1$ 
in.  high:  stem  branching  and  somewhat  hairy:  lvs. 
whitish  pubescent,  the  radical  crenate  or  lyrately  pin- 
natifid,  tapering  to  a  petiole,  pubescent  on  both  sideSi 
those  of  the  stem  1-2-pinnately  divided  or  cleft  into  ob- 
long or  linear  lobes:  peduncles  long,  slender:  lvs.  of 
the  involucre  shorter  than  the  fls.  June  to  autumn. 
Eu.  and  Asia.  Var.  Webbiina  (S.  Webbidna,  D.  Don). 
Height  6-10  in. :  lower  lvs  canescent -villous,  the  upper 
glabrous.  Resembles  the  tjrpe  but  is  smaller  in  all  its 
parts.    B.R.  9:717. 

2.  arvensis,  Linn.  (S.  v&ria,  Gilib.).  A  hardy  per- 
ennial 2-4  ft.  high:  stem  hispid:  lvs.  villous-hirsute, 
the  radical  unequally  pinnately  parted,  the  lobes  lanceo- 
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late;  those  of  the  stem  pinnately  divided  with  linear 
lobes,  the  upper  linear-lanceolate:  involucral  bracts  ob- 
tuse: fls.  lilac  or  blue.  1-2  in.  across.  June-Aug.  Not 
known  to  be  in  the  trade,  H.  varia,  Hort.,  being  presum- 
ably mixed  varieties  of  - 


2263.    Scabiosa  atropurpurea  (X  H)- 

3.  Columb&.ria,  Linn.  A  hardy  perennial  quite  variable 
in  character,  2  ft.  high :  stem  branching,  glabrous  or 
nearly  so:  radical  Ivs.  ovate-obtuse,  crenate,  membra- 
nous, pubescent  on  both  sides;  stem-lvs.  glabrous,  pin- 
nately parted,  the  segments  linear,  entire  or  slightly 
incised:  fls.  blue,  in  ovate-globular  heads  on  long  pu- 
bescent peduncles.  June-Sept.  Eu.,  Asia,  Afr.-Var. 
41ba  is  cult.  , 

4.  atropurpilrea,  Linn.  (S.  mdjor,  Hort.).  Sweet 
Scabious.  Fig.  2262.  An  annual  branching  plant  about 
2  ft.  high:  radical  Ivs.  lanceolate-ovate,  lyrate,  coarsely 
dentate;  stem-lvs.  pinnately  parted,  the  lobes  oblong, 
dentate  or  cut:  fls.  dark  purple,  rose  or  white,  in  long- 
peduncled  heads,  becoming  ovate  or  oblong  in  fr. 
July-Oct.  S.Eu.  Gn.21,p.ll8.  B.M.247.  F.S.  12:1203. 
— Vars.  candidiBsima,  coccinea,  oompActa,  m&joT,  nina 
and  piimila  are  often  offered  as  if  they  were  distinct 
species,  as  S.  nana,  etc. 

5.  Stell4ta,  Linn.  An  annual  plant,  hairy,  simple  or 
somewhat  branched,  6-18  in.  high :  Ivs.  cut  or  somewhat 
lyrate,  the  terminal  lobe  large,  obovate,  dentate,  the 
upper  ones  often  pinnately  parted  :  fls.  blue,  in  long- 
peduncled  heads ;  corolla  5-cleft,  the  lobes  radiate. 
June  and  later.     S.  Eu. 

6.  brachiata,  Sibth.  &  Sm.  An  annual  species  about 
1  ft.  high:  lower  Ivs.  ovate-oblong,  the  upper  pinnately 
cut,  lyrate;  the  lower  lobes  decurrent,  the  terminal 
large,  obovate,  oblong:  fls.  light  blue.  June  and  later. 
Eu.,  Asia. 

7.  CaucAsica,  Bieb.  A  hardy  perennial  18  in.  high: 
Ivs.  glaucous  or  whitish,  the  lower  lanceolate-linear, 
acute,  the  upper  cut  and  divided:  heads  flattish:  fls. 
light  blue.  June-Oct.  Caucasus  Mts.  Gn.  35,  p.  121. 
-Vars.  Alba  and  perfScta  are  also  offered.    G.M.  38:839. 

8.  graminifdlia,  Linn.  A  perennial  herb,  somewhat 
woody  at  the  base,  about  1  ft.  high:  Ivs.  linear,  silvery: 
fls.  pale  blue.     June-Oct.     Eu.     B.R.  10:835. 

J.  B.  Keller  and  F.  W.  Barclay. 

SCABIOUS,  For  Common  Scabious,  see  Scabiosa. 
For  Shepherd's  or  Sheep  Scabious,  see  Jasione  peren- 


SCAPHOSEPALUM 

SCALLION,  a  name  for  the  Shallot;  also  used  for 
onions  that  do  not  make  good  bulbs  but  remain  with 
thick  necks,  but  generally  pronounced  and  written  scul- 
lion in  this  country.  The  word  is  connected  with  Asca- 
lonicmn  (Allium  Ascalonicum). 

SCANDIX  (Greek,  to  sting;  in  reference  to  thorough- 
ness of  the  fruit).  Umbelliferce.  About  10  species  of 
annual  herbs  mostly  natives  of  Europe:  Ivs.  pinnately 
decompound,  the  segments  small  and  narrow:  fls.  white, 
polygamous,  often  radiate,  usually  in  few  -  rayed  com- 
pound or  simple  umbels :  fr.  oblong-linear,  long-beaked, 
the  ridges  obtuse,  prominent. 

P^cten- Veneris,  Linn.  Fig.  2263.  A  hardy  garden  an- 
nual 6-12  in.  high,  with  finely  cut  Ivs.  and  small  white 
fls.  in  simple  umbels.    Eu.— "Little  grown  here. 

S.  cerefitlium,  Linn.  See  Chervil.  p_  y^^  Barclay. 

SCAPHOSfiPALUM  (Greek,  boat  and  sepal;  alluding 
to  the  form  of  the  lower  sepal).  Orchid&cea;.  A  genus 
recently  separated  from  Masdevallia  upon  the  character 
of  the  lateral  sepals,  which  are  united  into  a  boat- 
shaped  organ.  In  habit  the  plants  resemble  Masdeval- 
lia, except  that  the  parts  of  the  rhizome  are  longer,  thus 
making  the  tufts  less  compact,  and  the  racemes  assume 
climbing  habits,  becoming  very  long  and  "bearing  fls. 
for  months  in  succession.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  free  or 
nearly  so:  labellum  and  sepal  small.  The  genus  con- 
tains about  10  species. 

Grow  in  a  coolhouse  well  protected  from  the  sun.  Keep 
the  summer  temperature  as  low  as  possible.  Give  plenty 
of  water  when  growing.  When  at  rest,  water  sparingly 
but  do  not  allow  the  plants  to  become  entirely  dry.  Use 
as  small  a  pan  as  possible.  The  culture  is  like  that  for 
Masdevallia. 

gibberdsum,  Rolfe  (Masdevallia  gihberdsa,  Reichb. 
f.).  Lvs.  3-5  in.  long,  oblong-obovate  or  lanceolate,  ob- 
tuse: peduncle  6-10  in.  long,  warty,  bearing  a  loose  ra- 
ceme of  4-8  fls. :  dorsal  sepal  boat-shaped,  with  a  long 
tail,  dull  red,  with  strong,  greenish  ribs;  lateral  sepals 
partly  connate   in   a   concave   lamina,    then   soreading 


horizontally,  yellow,  spotted   with  red  and   ending   in 
yellowish  tails.    Colombia.    B.M.  6990. 

punctitum,  Rolfe  (Masdevallia  pnnetdta,  Rolfe). 
Densely  tufted:  lvs.  elliptic-lanceolate,  subacute,  3-5 
in.  long:    peduncles  pendulous;  fls.  small,  dull  yellow- 
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ish,  thickly  speckled  with  crimson  ;  dorsal  sepal 
broadly  ovate,  concave,  strongly  5-ribbed,  ending  in  a 
stiff  incurved  tail;  lateral  sepals  spreading  horizontally, 
talcately  incurved,  with  a  filiform  process  near  the  tip. 
Colombia.    B.M.  7165. 

Heinkich  Hasselbking  and  Wm. 


SCARBOROUGH  LILY.    Vnllota  purpurea. 
SCARLET  BUSH.    Hamelia. 
SCARLET  LIGHTNING.    Lyclmis  ChahedonU 
SCARLET  PLUME.     Euphorbia  fulgens. 
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A    red-flowered    variety   of 


SCHAUfiRIA  (after  J.  C.  Schauer,  professor  at 
Greifswald,  1813-1848).  Acanthdceo}.  Erect,  half- 
shrubby  herbs,  with  entire  Ivs. :  fls.  yellow  or  red,  in  a 
terminal  thyrse  or  spike;  calyx  5-parted,  segments 
linear  or  setaceous;  corolla-tube  long,  gradually  broad- 
ened upward;  limb  2-lipped,  the  upper  lip  interior  nar- 
row, entire  or  emarginate,  erect,  lower  lip  cut  into  3 
subequal,  recurved  segments;  stamens  2  each,  with  2 
parallel  anthers,  about  as  long  as  the  upper  lip; 
aborted  stamens  wanting;  style  filiform:  ovary  seated 
on  a  disk,  2-loculed,  with  2  seeds  in  each  locule.  About  8 
species  from  Brazil.  Closely  related  to  Jacobinia,  from 
which  it  differs  by  the  equal  parallel  anther  cells.  It  is 
distinguished  from  Anisacanthus  by  its  setaceous  calyx- 
lobes,  and  from  Fittonia  by  its  habit. 

flavlcoma,  N.  E.  Brown  (Jttsticia  flAva,  Hort.,  not 
Kurz.).  Pig.  2261.  Half -shrubby  plants,  with  erect, 
branched  stems,  up  to  4  ft.  high:  Ivs.  opposite,  petio- 
late,  ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate,  shining  green,  undulate: 
fls.  light  yellow,  1%  in.  long,  borne  in  erect,  feathery 
panicles;  calyx-lobes  long,  subulate,  glandular-hairy, 
persistent  after  the  corolla  has  fallen.  Autumn.  Brazil. 
B.M.  2816  (as  Justicia  calycotricha).  B.R.  12:1027  (as 
Justicia  flavicomn).  L.B.C.  20:1921  (as  Justicia  calli- 
tricha).  — This  plant  has  been  confused  with  S.  caly- 
cdtricha,  Nees,  and  has  long  been  cultivated  imder  that 
name.  S.  calycdtricha,  Nees,  has  a  smooth  calyx  and 
broader  ovate  Ivs.  which  are  very  obtuse  or  stibcordate 
at  the  base.  Heinrich  HASSELBKrac. 

SCHEfiLEA  (after  Scheele,  distinguished  German 
chemist).  PalmAcem.  About  10  species  of  pinnate  palms 
from  tropical  South  America.  They  are  spineless,  tall 
or  dwarf:  leaf-segments  arranged  in  regular  series  or 
grouped,  linear,  in  young  plants  unequally  and  obtusely 
2-cut  at  the  apex:  fls.  yellowish,  dioecious  or  monoecious, 
the  males  very  numerous  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
branches,  the  females  few  or  solitary  in  the  lower  part 
and  sometimes  peduncled;  petals  of  the  males  long- 
club-shaped  or  cylindrical;  stamens  G,  shorter  than  the 
petals:  fr.  1-3-seeded. 

butyracea,  Karst.  This  species  is  cult,  in  S.  Calif. 
Pranceschi  remarks  that  it  comes  from  Venezuela  and 
is  a  magnificent  palm  with  the  habit  of  Attalea.  H.  A. 
Siebrecht  writes  that  it  is  rare  in  cultivation  and  that  it 
is  more  interesting  than  beautiful.  On  account  of  its 
large  stem  base  or  crown,  it  requires  so  large  a  pot  or 
tub  for  the  size  of  the  plant  that  it  does  not  make  a 
very  ornamental  subject.  W.  Ji. 

SCHEfiRIA  (Frederick  Scheer  presented  the  original 
species  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew,  he  hav- 
ing received  them  in  1850,  through  J.  Potts,  from  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico).  Gesner&ceie.  A  name  proposed  for 
four  Mexican  and  tropical  American  herbs  which  are 
now  referred  to  Achimenes  (which  see).  From  Achi- 
menes,  Seeman,  its  founder,  distinguished  it  "by  its 
truly  infuiKlilniliform,  not  bilobed,  stigma."  In  habit, 
the  genus  suggests  AcJiimcnes  hirsuta,  A.  pedtoiculaia 
and  A.  mutiiflura  (see  p.  18,  Vol.  I).    In  the  American 


trade  one  species  is  offered,  S.  Mexic&na,  Seem.  (S.  cm- 
ruUscens,  Hort. ),  now  more  properly  known  as  Achi- 
menes Scheerii,  Kemsl.  Stem  erect,  hairy:  Ivs.  ovate, 
hairy,  dentate,  stout-stalked,  opposite:  fls.  solitary  in 
the  axils,  stalked,  the  corolla  2-2K  in.  long,  the  tube 
inclined  or  drooping  and  curved,  the  wide-spreading  5- 
lobed  limb  blue-nurple.  Lvs.  with  a  metallic  luster. 
B.M.  4743.  L.  H.  B. 


5264.   Schaueriaflavicoma(X3^). 
Chiefly  known  to  the  trade  under  the  name  of 


SCHlMA  (said  to  be  an  Arabian  name).  TernstrSmi- 
Acew.  About  9  species  of  tender  evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs,  with  5-petaled  white  fls.  about  IM  in.  across. 
Here  belongs  a  neat  little  tea-like  shrub  about  2  ft. 
high,  known  to  the  trade  as  Gordonia  Javanica.  Schi- 
ma  and  Gordonia  are  closely  related  genera,  distin- 
guished by  Bentham  and  Hooker  as  follows:  Schima 
has  inferior  radicles,  sepals  scarcely  unequal,  ovules  few 
in  each  locule  and  laterally  affixed;  Gordonia  has  supe- 
rior radicles,  sepnN  itmrkt-dlv  unequal,  ovules  numerous 
in  each  locule  ;iii.l    h,  ml  iil.ii  ^ 

Other  generir  .  i     i  ^rhima:  peduncles  1-fld., 

usually  erect:  11-  1 1 ir  axils  or  the  upper  ones 

crowded  in  a  slnni  r.i  ■'  mm  ;  i'if:i]s  connate  at  the  base, 
imbricate,  concave ;  stamens  numerous:  ovary  5-celled 
(rarely  4-  or  6-celled);  stigmas  broad  and  spreading: 
capsule  woody:  seeds  flat,  kidney-shaped. 

Nordnhae,  Reinw.  (Gorddnia  Javanica,  HoU.) .  Tender 
evergreen  shrub,  2  ft.  high  or  perhaps  more,  branched, 
glabrous:  lvs.  alternate,  elliptic-lanceolate,  coriaceous, 
entire:  fls.  solitary  in  the  axils,  white,  IK  in.  across, 
shorter  than  the  lvs.;  petals  obovate.  Java.  B.M.  4539. 
—A  good  pot-plant  for  the  warmhouse.  Readily  in- 
creased by  cuttings.  w.  M. 

SCHtNUS  (Greek  name  for  the  Mastic-tree.  Pistacia 
Lentiscus;  applied  to  this  genus  on  account  of  the  resi- 
nous, mastic-like  juice  of  some  species).  AnacardiUceoe. 
Resinous,  dioecious  trees,  with  alternate,  pinnate  lvs., 
sessile  Ifts.,  axillary  and  terminal  bracteate  panicles, 
small  whitish  fls.  with  short,  5-lobed  calyx,  5  imbricated 
petals,  broad  annular  disk,  and  10  stamens:  fr.  a  glo- 
bose drupe.  About  17  species,  all  South  American  ex- 
cept one  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  one  in  Jamaica  and 
one  in  St.  Helena.  Only  two  are  cultivated ;  they  are 
semi-tropical  and  grown  in  the  warmhouse  at  the  East 
and  in  north  Europe,  in  the  open  at  the  South  and  in 
Calif,  as  far  north  as  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region. 

MoUe,  the  old  generic  name,  is  from  MuUi,  the  Peru- 
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vian  name  of  S.  Molle,  and  not,  as  sometimes  supposed, 
Latin  molle,  soft,  which  would  not  be  applicable  in  this 
case. 

M61Ie,  Linn.  Peruvian  Mastic  tree  Californian 
Pepper-tree.  Figs.  2265,  226B.  Evergreen  tree  20  ft 
and  more,  with  rounded  outline  and  graceful  pendulous 
branchlets  when  not  trimmed:  Ivs  9  m  or  more  long 
glabrous,  of  many  alternate,  linear  lanceolate  Itts  \%- 
2  in.  long:  fls.  in  conical  panicle  yellowish  white 
ripe  fruits.the  size  of  peppercorns  (whence  the  popular 
but  misleading,  Californian  name)  of  a  beautiful  rose 
color.  Peru.  G.F.  8:505.  R.H.  1889  p  22o  GC  III 
17:588,589.  Gn. 25,  p.  418.  B.M.  3339 —In  southern  and 
middle  California  more  extensively  cultivated  than  any 
other  ornamental  tree  except,  perhar  the  Blue  Gum 
(Eucalyptus  globulus),  and  thriving  best  in  the  warm 
interior  valleys,  though  hardy  on  the  t  la  t  it  San  Fran 
Cisco.  Valued  as  a  lawn  and  avenue  tree  otten  pi  mted 
as  a  street  tree,  for  which,  however,  it  is  un 
suited,  being  too  spreading  and  branching 
too  low.  Molle  was  a  generic  name  used  b> 
Tournefort,  and  placed  in  apposition  with 
Schinus  by  Linnseus  (explained  above) 

terebinthiJdlius,  Raddi,  with  racemose 
fls.  and  Ivs.  composed  of  seven  broader 
somewhat  serrated  Ifts.,  is  sparingly  met 
with  in  cult,  in  S.  Calif.,  and  proves  hardy 
in  San  Francisco.   Brazil. 

depSndens,  Ortega  (Duvaita  dependens 
DC),  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  more 
or  less  drooping  branches :  Ivs.  %-l 
long,  oblong  or  obovate :  fls.  yellow  1  line 
long,  produced  in  great  numbers  m  ra 
cemes  about  as  long  as  the  leaves.  West 
emS.  Amer.  B.M.  7406.  B.R.  19:1d68  (-Dia 
19:1573  (X>.  dependens)!  29:59  (i>.  longitolia).- The 
genus  Duvaua  was  distinguished  from  Schinus  chiefly 
by  its  simple  foliage,  but  it  is  now  considered  a  sub- 
genus of  Schinus.  jog.  Buktt  Davy. 

Schinus  Molle  is  everywhere  present  in  southern 
California,  where  it  attains  a  height  of  50  ft.  and  sows 
itself.  It  was  a  great  thing  for  this  region  in  years  past 
before  the  water  systems  had  reached  their  present  effi- 
ciency. Now  the  poor  Pepper-tree  is  under  a  ban,  and 
justly  so.  Next  to  an  oleander  the  black  scale  loves  a 
Pepper-tree.  Hence  the  Pepper-trees,  being  large  and 
numerous,  have  been  inrlireclly  a  serious  menace  to  the 
orchards  of  citrous  fruits.  Thousands  of  old  trees,  2-3 
ft.  in  diameter,  have  been  cut  during  the  past  year  be- 
cause of  their  proximity  to  orange  orchards.  At  least 
one  nurseryman  has  actually  refused  to  sell  Pepper- 
trees  to  people  who  ordered  them.  Los  Angeles  boasts 
some  magnificent  avenues  of  them.  S.  terebinthifolins 
is  but  little  known  in  this  region,  the  tallest  tree  being 
only  15  ft.  as  yet,  but  it  is  likely   to   be   extensively 


otata). 


planted  in  the 


futu 


Ernest  Braukton. 


SCHISMAT0GL6TTIS  (Greek, /aHJ«5r  tongue:  refer- 
ring to  the  fact  that  the  limb  of  the  spathe  soon  falls 
off).  Ard,cew.  The  plants  which  bear  this  uncomfor- 
table name  are  amongst  the  finest  variegated  foliage 
plants  in  the  Arum  family,  and  hardly  if  at  all  inferior 
in  beauty  and  ease  of  culture  to  the  popular  Dieflr'en- 
bachias,  which  they  closely  resemble.  They  are  tender 
plants  used  for  the  decoration  of  warm  conservatories, 
but  they  have  been  successfully  grown  by  skilled  ama- 
teurs in  living  houses,  where  a  day  temperature  of  70° 
could  be  maintained  throughout  the  winter.  The  genus 
contains  about  15  species,  mostly  natives  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago.  They  have  stoloniferous  rhizomes  and  the 
caudex  lies  on  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  large,  ovate 
or  lanceolate,  banded  or  blotched  with  white  or  pale 
yellow.  The  brightness  of  the  colors  in  variegated 
plants  largely  depends  upon  culture.  Fls.  unisexual; 
fertile  males  with  2-3  short  stamens,  truncate  at  the 
apex;  sterile  males  with  staminodes  destitute  of  pollen: 
female  fls.  with  2-^ pistils:  ovary  1-loculed;  ovules  ana- 
tropous  :  berries  oblong,  green,  yellowish  or  scarlet. 
Engler  in  DC.  Monog.  Phaner.  vol.  2,  1879.  For  culture, 
see  Dieffenbachia.  See  also  Philodendron,  to  which  the 
genus  is  somewhat  closely  allied. 
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(S.  L.  refers  to  supplementai-y  list.) 
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2265    Schinus  Molle   the  Califori 


Pepper  tree 


Jji&     lanceolate   oblong,    base    not 
heart-shaped. 

B.  Petiole  longer  than  blade 1.  Lavalleei 

3B.  Petiole  shorter  than  blade 2.  variegata 

,  Lvs.  ovate,  base  heart-shaped. 
B.  Foliage  banded  with  whiff. 

c.  Petioleaboutaslovg<rs  hhiil, ..:!.  crispata 
cc.  Petiole  twice  asloiiga.-)  Iil(iili..i.  picta 
BE.  Foliage  blotched  with  ivhite. 

c.  More  green  than  white 5.  Neoguineensis 


cc.  More  white  than  green . 


.6.  pulchra 


1.  LavAlleei,  Linden.  Lvs.  lanceolate  or  lanceolate-ob- 
long, rounded  or  narrowed  at  the  base  but  not  cordate, 
blotched  with  silvery  white,  some  of  the  blotches  much 
larger  than  others  ;  petiole  G-8  in.  long;  blade  5-7  x 
VA-2Hin.;  sheath  reddish.  Malaya.  l.H.  28:418.-Var. 
immacul&ta  (var.  Laiisbergii'ina,  Linden)  differs  in 
having  purple  sheaths  and  leaf-stalks,  and  foliage  green 
above,  dark  wine-purple  below.  Var.  pnrpiltrea  is  a 
Sumatran  form  with  foliage  blotched  gray  above  and 
dark  wine-purple  beneath. 

2.  variegita,  Hook.  Lvs.  oblong-lanceolate,  obtuse 
or  rounded  at  the  base,  long  -  cuspidate  at  apex,  dark 
green  above,  marked  whitish  along  the  midrib;  petiole 
3^  in.  long  or  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  blade. 
Borneo.  This  has  been  confused  in  the  trade  with  S. 
Neoguineensis. 

3.  crispata,  Hook.  Lvs.  5-7  in.  long,  leathery,  ovate- 
cordate,  with  rounded  basal  lobes,  dull  green  above  with 
2  whitish,  irregular,  nearly  parallel  bands  extending 
from  base  to  apex  and  about  half-way  between  midrib 
and  margin.    Borneo.    B.M.  6576. 

4.  picta,  Schott.  Lvs.  ovate-cordate,  the  basal  lobes 
short,  but  thr  >iniis  (I.mji,  dark  green  above,  marked 
with  laci-rat.  il  -l,ii]r,.ii-.  ^pots  at  the  middle,  on  each 
side  of  till- iiiiilnti  riri.l  li.tween  the  nerves;  petiole  8-16 
in.  long;  l.hi.l.'  C.-T  in.  long.    Java. 

5.  Neoguineensis,  N.  E.  Br.  (S.  variegita,  Hort.,  not 
Hook.).  Lvs.  ovate-cordate,  bright  green,  irregularly 
blotched  with  pale  yellowish  green,  the  total  mass  of 
green  being  greater  than  the  variegation;  petiole  9-12 
in.  long;  blade  8-9  x  5-5%  in.  New  Guinea.  l.H. 
27:.380  as  Caloeasia  Ifeoguineensis,  the  variegation  be- 
ing a  bright  creamy  white. 

6.  pulchra,  N.  E.  Br.  {S.  decora.  Bull.).  Lvs.  ovate, 
obliquely    cordate,    irregularly    blotched    with    silvery 
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white,  the  total  mass  of  green  being  less  than  the  varie 
gation;  petiole  '6-4%  in.  long;  blade  4-5  x  l?i-2K  in 
Borneo.  I.H.  31:520.  G.C.  II.  24:361.--S.  decora,  var, 
}\'ittmanidna,  was  offered  in  1893  by  John  Saul,  Wash 
ington,  D.  C. 

,S.  Roebelinii,  Pitcher  &  Manila,  ISO.i.  p.  138.  "Lvs.  beauti 
fully  m.irked  with  silvery  white  in  ;i  broad  feathery  varieea' 
tion.  Only  the  center  and  edge  of  thi 
green.  The  plant  is  compact,  free-gro 
as  enduring  as  those  of  a  nibl>er  tree 
This  plant  Is  imperfectly  known.  It 
Manda's  catalogue  1895: 141  as  I-;.  Rocbe! 


es  are  plain  light 
with  thick  leaves 
fine  house  plant." 


is  used  in 

A.G. 

"19:5! 

59   (1S9S) 

(1899)  as  S. 

crispata. 

The  pki 

■ribed 

above. 

fn'lheTeaf 

edges  a 

Some    Kroi 

"belie 

S.  Seemani 

i.Ho 

at.  Bull.,  was 

EAgla 


W.  il. 


SCEIZEA.  {Greek,  to  split).  SchizwAcea.  A  genus 
of  small  ferns  with  twisted  grass-like  lvs.  and  sedge- 
like sporophylls  formed  of  a  cluster  of  closely  com- 
pacted pinnte,  each  with  two  rows  of  spDrangia,  which 
in  common  with  the  family  are  pear-shaped,  with  an 
apical  ring,  opening  by  a  vertical  fissure. 

pusilla,  Pursh.  Our  only  native  species,  growing  in 
sand  barrens  mainly  in  New  Jersey.  Lvs.  an  inch  long, 
grass-like:  sporophylls  2-3  in.  long,  with  6-8  closely 
compacted  divisions,  forming  a  spike  at  the  apex. 
Known  locally  as  Curly-grass.  The  prothallus  only  re- 
cently studied  is  found  to  resemble  protonema,  being 
filamentous  rather  than  thallose  as  in  ordinary  ferns. 

L.  M.  UXDERWOOD. 


SCHIZANDEA  (Greek,  schizein,  to  cleave,  and  aner, 
andros,  man,  stamen;  referring  to  the  cleft  or  separate 
anther-cells).  Including  Sph(erdstema  and  Maximo- 
wiczia.  MagnoliAeew.  Ornamental  deciduous  twining 
shrubs,  with'  alternate,  simple  lvs.,  white,  yellowish  or 
red,  not  very  conspicuous  fls.  on  slender,  drooping  pedi- 
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eels  and  showy  scarlet  or  black,  berry-like  fr.  in  droop- 
ing racemes.  The  Asiatic  A'.  Chinensis  is  hardy  north, 
while  the  native  S.  coccinea  can  only  be  grown  south. 
They  may  be  used  for  covering  rocks,  trees,  shrubs  or 
fences,  and  seem  to  thrive  best  in  partly  shaded  and 
somewhat  moist  places  in  a  porous,  sandy  loam.  Prop, 
by  seeds,  by  greenwood  cuttings  under  glass,_  root- 
cuttings  or  layers,  and  also  by  suckers. 


chieHv  in  E.   Am: 


India  to   N.  China  and 

Lvs.  exstipulate,  usually 
fi  w-ttd.  axillary  clusters, 

:iiid  petals  9-12,  not  dif- 
'I    less  connate;    carpels 

,  developing  into  berries 
I.M-iii  receptacle,  forming 
IS  of  the  Asiatic  species 


jLx.  lliyU  rlimbiiig  shrub;  lvs.  slender- 
petioled,  ovate  or  oval,  acuminate,  entire  or  obscurely 
denticulate,  glabrous,  2-3K  in.  long;    fls.  monoecious. 


rated:  berries  scarlet,  forming  a  loose  raceme  2-3  in. 
long.   June.    S.  C.  to  E.  Tex.    B.M.  1413. 


Chinfinais,  Baill.  {Maxii 
Climbing  to  25  ft. :  lvs.  Ijrt 
acuminate,  remotely  ibiiti. 
ing  above,  glaljrnu-  ,\'.  i^r 
long;    petiole    ^,,-1' .   in.   I' 

vpbitp.  ^^in.  ncrnss.  fr:iLT:il 


Sinensis,   Rupr.; 


ti.iihite.  dark  green  and  shin- 
•  I  rrt  till-  veins  beneath,  2-4  in. 
liiiL-:  Hs.  dioecious,  pinkish 
am  :  stamens  5,  divided  at  the 
apex;  berries  scarlet,  toriiiing  a  rather  dense  raceme 
1-1  in.  long.  May,  June.  Jap.an,  N.  China,  Amurland. 
Gt.  12:382.  F.S.  15:1594.  Gn.  6,  p.  583.  M.D.G. 
1899:568.  — The  very  showy  fruit  ripens  end  of  August; 
to  secure  it  both  sexes  must  be  planted  together. 

.S.  nigra.  Maxim.  Similar  to  the  preceding:  lvs.  smaller, 
quite  glabrous:  fls.  white:  fr.  bluish  black.  Japan.  Seems 
more  tender  than  S.  Chinensis.-S.  proptnqua.  Hook.  f.  & 
Thom.  (Sphferostema  propinquum,  Blume).  Lvs.  ovate  to 
ovate-lanceolate,  about  4  in.  long  on  K-in.  long  petioles:  fls. 
pale  yellowish:  fr.  scarlet,  forming  racemes  to  6  in.  long. 
Himalayas.  B.M.  4614.  For  cult,  in  subtropical  regions  or  in 
the  warm  greenhouse.  Alfred  Eehder. 

SCEIZANTHnS  (Greek,  split  and  flower;  from  the 
incised  corolla).  SolanAcea-.  Butterfly  Flower. 
About  6  species  of  annual  herbs  from  Chile,  with  mostly 
finely  cut  leaves  and  terminal  open  cymes  of  variously 
and  highly  colored  fls. :  calyx  5-cleft,  the  lobes  linear, 
corolla  tubular;  limb  wide-spreading,  oblique,  plicate. 
somewhat  2-lipped,  laciniate;  stamens  2,  exserted: 
seeds  numerous,  small.  These  dainty  plants  are  of  easy 
culture  in  any  good  garden  soil.  They  are  also  useful  as 
pot-plants  for  spring  flowering,  the  seed  being  sown  in 
early  fall  and  the  plants  kept  in  a  light  house  and 
given  plenty  of  root  room  as  they  need  it. 
A     Corolla-tube  ai  lonq  ns  the  calyx-  stamens  short- 

exseited 

B     Till  middle  ■.eoment  of  the  anterior  Up  of  the  corolla 

notched  at  stcmmit 

rettisus,  Hiiok  ^t.  m  :>  ft  bisrb  lvs  pinnatisect,  with 
the  si:;nunts  (in  n  I  mil  n  I'liiii  ititid  fls.  in  the 
tvi'i    di  Hp  r<i-i  I        iiiiiMl'    segment  of  the 

u].]!!  1  lip  oi  171-  I'     'I"    1  iteral  segments 

lit  tbi    iii.stiii.il  I  J    I  .      Hill.     hij.  11,  longer  than 

the  middle  segm,  lit  BM  iDl")  BR  18  1544. -The 
portions  of  the  flower  which  are  rose-colored  in  the 
type  are  white  m  var  41ba. 

BB.    The  middle  segment  of  the  anterior  lip  not  nofrhed 
at  apex. 

Gr&hami,  Gill.  Lvs.  1-2-pinnatisect;  segments  entire 
or  dentatelv  pinnatifid:  fls.  tvpically  lilac  or  rose,  with 
the  middle  'half  of  the  middle  segment  of  the  anterior 
lip  vellow  or  orange;  the  lateral  segments  of  the  pos- 
terior lip  falcate,  linear,  acute,  shorter  than  the  middle 
segment.  B.M.  3044.  R.H.  1843:529. 
AA.  Corolla-tube  shorter  than  the  calyx:  stamens  long- 
exserted. 

pinn^tus,  Ruiz  and  Pav.  (S.  p6rrigens.  Grab.  S. 
Priestii,  Paxt.).  Fig.  2267.  The  most  variable  of  the 
species,  with  many  horticultural  forms   distinguished 
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by  height  of  stem  and  color  markings  of  the  fls. 
Typically  2  ft.  high :  Ivs.  1-2-pinnatisect;  the  segments 
entire,  dentate  or  incisely  pinnatifld:  fls.  varying  in 
depth  of  color,  the  lower  lip  usually  violet  or  lilac;  the 
upper  paler,  its  middle  section  with  a 
yellow  blotch  at  its  base  and  spotted 
with  purple  or  violet.  B.M.  240i,  2521 
(as  S.  porrigens).  B.R.  9:725;  18: 
(as  var.  humitis).—Va,r.  n4na, 
Hort. ,  is  somewhat  lower  -  growing. 
Var.  nfveus,  Hort., 
has  pure  white  fls. 
Var.  ooulitUB,  Hort., 
has  a  purplish  black 
blotch  surrounded 
with  yellow  at  the 
base  of  the  middle 
segment  of  the  upper 
lip  or  with  the  typical 
yellow  portion  dotted 
with  small  dark  pur- 
ple spots.  B.H.  1862: 
451.  Var.  papilio- 
n4ceus,  Hort.,  has  a 
central  coloring 
somewhat  as  var. 
oculatus, with  the 
general  color  of  the 
flower  marbled  in 
various  shades.  Var. 
tigridioides,  Hort.,  is 
also  cultivated. 

P.W.  B.IRCLAT 


SCHIZOCdDON 

(Greek,  cul  bell :  re- 
ferring to  the  fringed 
corolla).  Dinpensi- 
dcece.  Sch'uneodon 
soldanelloides  is  a 
pretty  alpine  plant 
from  Japan  with 
rosy  flowers  fringed 
3367.  Schizanthus  pinnatus  (X  ^).  J,"^"  the  well-known 
Soldanellas  of  the 
Alps.  It  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  Soldanella 
(which  is  a  member  of  the  primrose  family)  by  the 
leaves  being  toothed,  and  the  stamens  4  instead  of  5. 
The  name  "Fringed  Soldanella"  has  been  proposed  for 
Schizocodon,  but  all  Soldanellas  are  fringed.  "Fringed 
Galax"  would  be  better,  as  Galax  is  the  nearest  relative, 
Schizocodon  being,  in  fact,  the  Japanese  representative 
of  the  American  Galax.  The  leaves  of  Schizocodon  are 
sometimes  more  or  less  bronzy,  like  those  of  Galax,  but 
their  form  is  not  so  pleasing.  The  plant  is  only  a  few 
inches  high,  and  the  fls.  are  borne  to  the  number  of  4-6 
on  a  scape.  The  scapes  are  numerous  and  the  fls.  about 
1  in.  across.  Since  1892  this  plant  has  excited  an  amount 
of  interest  comparable  to  that  caused  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  Shortia.  in  1889. 

Schi7n,...>l..n   i^-   fli=tiii mulshed  from  allied  genera  by 

the  fci: 1,  ,,.,  .1,  ,^:  corolla  funnel-shaped,  5-lobed, 

the  l(.ii>        I  :       I  i.imens  aSBxed  between  the  lobes 

ofthi<'   :  I     :       ;  n-ate  from  the  staminodes,  which 

are  bm^  :i>i.i  Inn  n  .  (  ither  characters:  ovary  3-loculed: 
capsule  globfise,:i-cornered,loculicidally3-valved:  seeds 
numerous. 

soldanelloldes,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  Fkinged  Galas.  Pig. 
2268.  Hardy,  tufted,  alpine  plant  a  few  in.  high:  Ivs. 
leathery,  evergreen,  long-stalked,  the  blade  roundish, 
wedge  -  shaped  or  subcordate  at  the  base,  coarsely 
toothed,  the  teeth  apiculate:  fls.  nodding;  sepals  5, 
oblong,  obtuse;  corolla  deep  rose  in  center  passing  into 

blush  or  white  at  the  edges;  stunii N  -  Iiimh.    .hipan. 

B.M.  7316.    Gn.  44:934.    G.C.  Ill,   :      i  '     M    :;i;:206. 

J.H.  HI.  34:323.    V.  20:U9.-Tlii-  :  ;     ih.'  only 

species  in  the  genus,  as  S.  xuufhnn-^  is  siM.itm  and  S. 
ilicifolius  is  thought  to  be  a  variety  <>l  .Schizocodon 
soldanelloldes,  with  more  variable  Ivs.  and  fls.  ranging 
from  red  to  white.  Offered  by  many  European  dealers, 
and  by  one  or  two  Americans;  little  known  here. 

W.  M. 


SCHIZONOTUS 

SCHIZOLOBIUM  (Greek,  to  cleave  and  hull;  alluding 
to  the  manner  of  dehiscence).  Legumindsw.  About  2 
species  of  South  American  trees,  with  large  bipinnate 
leaves,  with  numerous  small  leaflets,  and  fls.  in  axillary 
racemes  or  terminal  panicles.  Calyx  obliquely  turbi- 
nate; segments  imbricated,  reflexed';  petals  5. "clawed, 
ovate  or  roundish,  imbricated;  stamens  10,  free;  fila- 
ments somewhat  scabrous  at  the  base :  ovary  adnate  to 
the  tube  of  the  calyx:  pod  1-seeded.  The  following  has 
been  introduced  into  S.  Calif,  by  Franceschi,  who  writes 
that  it  has  not  yet  proved  a  success. 

exc61aum,  Vog.  A  large  Brazilian  tree,  with  fern-like 
bipinnate  leaves  about  454  ft.  long,  with  the  ultimate 
Ifts.  about  IH  in.  long:  fls.  yellow,  in  large  panicles. 
R.H.  1874,  p.  113.  Y.  W.  Bakolay. 

SCHIZONdTUS(Greek, scZiiso, to  split,  and  «o(os, back: 
the  capsules  were  thought  to  split  on  the  back,  which, 
however,  is  not  the  case).  JtosAcew  {Sjn.  ffolodisctis). 
The  name  JTolmlixi-ii.i  (meaning  an  entire  disk)  maybe 
recommended  for  this  genus  instead  of  Schisonotus,  to 
avoid  confusion,  since  the  latter  name  has  been  used  for 
two  other  genera.  Ornamental  free-flowering  deciduous 
shrub,  with  alternate,  pinnately  lobed,  petioled  Ivs.  and 
small,  whitish  fls.  in  ample  showy  panicles:  fruit  insig- 
nificant. Very  graceful  plants,  with  their  drooping 
feathery  panicles  of  creamy  white  fls.,  and  well  adapted 
for  borders  of  shrubberies  or  for  single  specimens  on 
the  lawn,  but  not  quite  hardy  north.  They  grow  in  al- 
most any  well-drained  soil,  and  do  best  in  a  sunny  posi- 
tion. Prop,  by  seeds  usually  sown  in  boxes  in  fall  and 
only  slightly  covered  with  soil,  or  by  layers;  sometimes 
also  increased  by  greenwood  cuttings  under  glass  taken 
with  a  heel,  but  usually  only  a  small  percentage  of 
them  take  root.  Two  or  perhaps  only  one  species  from 
Oregon  to  Columbia.  L vs.  without  stipules:  calyx  5- 
cleft,  almost  rotate  ;  petals  5  ;  stamens  about  20: 
ovaries  5,  surrounded  by  an  entire  disk,  developing  into 
5  distinct  pubescent  1-seeded  akenes.  Formerly  usually 
referred  to  Spir»a,  but  it  shows  closer  affinity  to  Cer- 
cocarpus  and  other  genera  of  the  Potentillese  group.  If 
all  forms  of  this  genus  are  united  in  one  species  it  must 
bear  the  name  Schizonofus  argenteus,  Kuntze.  By 
some  the  genus  is  still  retained  with  Spiraea. 
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3268.   Schizocodon  soldanelloides  ( 


discolor,  Raf . (Holodiscus  discolor,  Maxim. ).  Pig. 2269. 
Shrub,  20  ft.,  hardy  with  protection  in  Mass. :  Ivs.  ovate 
or  oblong,  truncate  or  narrowcil  at  tin-  bast-,  pinnately 
lobed,  usually  glabrous  above,  puli.  ^enit  in-  imihi  nr.ise 
beneath,  %-3  in.  long:  fls.  <i-.ainy  wliit,.  small,  in 
ample  panicles.  .Tuly.  Orei^^nu  tu  liiiatein.,  cast  to 
Colo.     Gn.  45,  p.  50;    47,  p.  ISS;    49,  p.  Itl4;    50,  p.  278. 


SCHIZONOTUS 

O.C.  III.  25:21.  — A  very  variable  species,  of  which  the 
following  are  perhaps  the  most  important  forms :  Var. 
arisefdlius,  J.  G.  Jack  (Spiraa  ariwfolia,  Sm.).  Large 
shrub,  with  arching  branches :  Ivs.  usually  truncate  at 
the  base,  orate,  with  dentate  or  entire  lobes,  pale  green 
and  pubescent  beneath:  panicle  drooping,  ample  to  10 
in.  long.  B.B.  lC:136.'i.  G.F.  4:617.  Var.  Purshiilnus, 
Kehd.  (Sp.  discolor,  Pursh).  Similar  to  the  former, 
but  Its.  whitish-tomentose  beneath.  Var.  Hssns,  Rehd. 
{Sp.  fissa,  Lindl.,  and  probably  Holodlscns  austrdlis. 
Heller).  Similar  to  var.  ari(^folius  in  habit,  but 
smaller:  Ivs.  crenate  at  the  base,  narrower,  with  entire 
lobes,  whitish-tomentose  beneath ;  panicle  drooping, 
loose,  to  5  in.  long.  Var.  dumisus,  Dippel  (Sp.  tlu- 
mbsa,  Nutt.  Sp.  Soursieri,  Carr.).  Erect  shrub,  8  ft. 
high:  Ivs.  cuneate,  coarsely  toothed,  pubescent  above, 
whitish-tomentose  beneath,  K-1  in-  long:  panicle  erect, 
rather  small  and  dense.  R.H.  1859,  p.  519.  This  last 
form  is  the  least  desirable  as  an  ornamental  plant. 

S.  purpurascens.  Gray,  is  Solanoa  purpuraseens  Greene,  a 
Califomian  Asclepiad,  not  in  cult.  It  is  a  perennial  with  as- 
cending stems  I  ft.  high,  cordate-ovate  Ivs..  and  snnill  red-pur- 
ple fls.  in  compact  umbels.— ,S.  tomentbsus,  Lindl. ^Surb.iria 
Lindleyana  ALFRED  Rehder. 

SCHIZOPfiTALON  (Greek,  fiut  and  petal;  in  refer- 
ence to  the  pinnately  cut  petals).  Cruciferie.  A  genus 
of  possibly  5  species  of  annual  herbs  from  Chile,  with 
alternate,  sinuate,  dentate  or  pinnatifid  leaves  and  pur- 
ple or  white  flowers  in  terminal  racemes.  The  main  ge- 
neric character  lies  in  the  shape  of  the  petals,  which  are 
flat  and  pinnately  cut  into  regular  segments. 

WAlkeri,  Sims.  Plant  1-2  ft.  high :  Ivs.  sessile,  sinu- 
ate, dentate,  the  upper  linear ;  fis.  white,  fragrant. 
B.M.  2379.  R.H.  1880,  p.  355. -A  very  pretty  annual  of 
quick  growth  -p.  W.  Barclay. 

SCHIZOPHEAGMA  (Greek,  schizein,  to  cleave,  and 
pliragma,  wall:  the  inner  layer  of  the  wall  of  the  valves 
is  cleft  into  fascicled  fibers).  SaxifragAcea.  Ornamen- 
tal climbing  deciduous  shrub  with  opposite,  long-peti- 
oled,  rather  large,  dentate  leaves,  and  loose  terminal 
cymes  of  small  white  flowers  with  enlarged  sterile  ones 
at  the  margin.  It  has  beautiful  bright  green  foliage 
and  attractive  flowers.  The  plant  is  useful  for  covering 
walls  and  trunks  of  trees.  It  clings  firmly  by  means 
of  aerial  rootlets.  Hardy  north  as  far  as  New  York 
city.  It  thrives  best  in  rich,  moderately  moist  soil  and 
partial  shade,  but  also  does  well  in  full  sun.  Prop,  by 
seeds  or  greenwood  cuttings  under  glass ;  also  by  layers. 
Like  Hijilranyea  petiolaris,  young  plants  produce  small 
Ivs.  and  make  little  growth  if  unsupported  and  suffered 
to  trail  on  the  ground.  One  species  in  Japan  and  an- 
other in  China,  allied  to  Hydriingea  and  Decumaria:  fls. 
in  loose  cymes;  sepals  and  petals  4-5;  stamens  10;  style 
1:  ovary  4-5-loculed:  marginal  sterile  fls.  consist  only 
of  one  large  white  sepal,  terminating  the  branchlets  of 
the  inflorescence:  fr.  a  small,  10-ribbed  capsule. 

hydrangeoldes,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  Clijibing  Hvdrangea. 
Climbing  to  30  ft.  and  more  :  Ivs.  on  petioles  2-3-in. 
long,  reddish,  orbicular  or  broadly  ovate,  shortly  acumi- 
nate,rounded  or  cordate  at  the  base, remotely  and  coarsely 
dentate,  bright  green  above,  pale  beneath,  almost  gla- 
brous, 2—4  in.  long:  cymes  peduncled,  8  in.  broad; 
marginal  fls.  pedicelled,  consisting  of  an  oval  to  broadly 
ovate  white  sepal  about  1%  in.  long.  Julv.  Japan.  S. 
Z.  1:26,  100.  Gn.  15,  p.  .-JOl;  .34,  p.  281. -The  spe.-ies  is 
often  confounded  with  nudmnijfii  prlinh, rix .  w]i\i-h  is 
easily  distinguished  by  its  marginal  lis.  liavin^'  4  s(],als. 
It  has  been  once  introduced  under  the  iiaun-  Conmlii: 
integerrima,  which  is  a  Chilean  plant  with  uutire  t-ver- 
green  leaves.  The  plant  usually  thrives  best  in  a  sliady 
exposure.  Alfred  Rehder. 

SCHIZ6STTLIS  (Greek,  to  cut.  and  style:  alluding  to 
the  filiform  segments  of  the  style).  Iriddcem.  Two 
species  of  South  African  perennial  herbs  with  tufted, 
sometimes  fleshy  roots,  narrow  oquitant  leaves  and  a 
slender  scape  bearing  (J-12  red  sessile  flowers  in  a  dis- 
tichous spike.  Perianth  with  a  cylindrical  tube  and 
bell-shaped  limb  divided  into  6  nearly  equal  oblong  seg- 
ments: stamens  inserted  on  the  throat  of  tube:  capsule 
obovoid-oblong,  obtuse. 
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coccinea,  Backh.  &  Harv.  Crimson  Flag.  A  winter- 
blooming  tender  plant:  st.ii)  !-■:>  ft.  biirh,  bearing  2-3 
Ivs.:  basal  Ivs.  2-3,  aluMii  I  '  ii  l..n_-:  rts.  bright  red, 
about  2  in.  across.    B.y\.  i    -    in:  li;37.— The  fol- 

lowing cultural  notes  a  i^   :  I  rden  and  Forest 

9:16:  "The  species  bloum-  1 1  "in  (  i,  t .  i<,  late  Dec.  and  is 
useful  for  cut-flowers  at  this  season.  It  is  perfectly  hardy 
in  England  but  of  little  use  here  except  for  indoor  use. 
The  roots  should  be  planted  out  in  rich  soil  in  spring 
about  8  in.  apart,  and  encouraged  to  make  a  strong 
growth.  In  the  fall  the  plants  may  be  lifted,  potted  and 
placed  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  where  thev  will  flower. 
After  flowering  they  may  be  stored  in  a  fiame  until 
spring,  when  the  fleshy  roots  will  need  to  be  separated 
(leaving  3-5  buds  to  each    root),  and    planted   out  as 


befor 


Barclay. 
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SCHOMBUKGKIA  (named  for  Dr.  Schomburgk,  nat- 
uralist and  geographer,  who  explored  British  Guiana). 
Orchiddcew.  This  genus  contains  about  12  species,  in- 
habiting tropical  America.  They  have  the  habit  of 
Cattleyas  or  Ltelias,  except  that  they  are  less  compact. 
Pseudobulbs  long,  fusiform,  bearing  several  brown 
scales  and  2-3  leathery  Ivs.  at  the  summit;  fl. -stems 
from  the  top  of  the  pseudobulbs,  sometimes  very  long, 
bearing  a  terminal  raceme  or  panicle  of  showy  fls.  The 
fls.  are  like  those  of  Laelia  except  that  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  narrow  and  undulate  and  the  labellum  does 
not  completely  envelope  the  column.  The  labellum  is 
always  evidently  3-lobed. 

Give  Schomburgkias  plenty  of  heat  and  a  light  place 
near  the  glass,  which  should  be  slightly  shaded  during 
the  hot  summer  months.  Give  freely  of  water  in  the 
growing  season.  Rest  them  in  a  temperature  of  55°.  5. 
tihicinis  and  S.  1/yOHsii  are  to  be  classed  amongst  the 
showy  easily  grown  orchids,  resembling  Lslias. 

tibiclnis,  Batem.  (Epidindrum  tibMiiis,  Batem.). 
Fig.  2270.  Pseudobulbs  1-lM  ft.  long,  tapering  upwards: 
Ivs.  2-3,  oblong,  leathery:  raceme  4-8  ft.  high,  bearing 
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numerous  fls.  each  3K  in.  across :  sepals  and  petals  ob- 
long, undulate,  crisp:  lateral  lobes  of  the  labellum 
large,  cucuUate,  middle  lobe  small,  emarginate:  fls. 
deep  pink,  speckled  with  white  on  the  outside,  rich 
chocolate-red  within;  labellum  white  within,  deep  rose 
color  at  the  sides,  with  a  short  chocolate-red  middle 
lobe.  Summer.  Honduras,  Cuba.  G.C.  III.  4:212;  9:651. 
— Var.  grandiJldra,  Lindl.  Fls.  larger  and  paler,  with 
more  yellow  in  the  lip.  B.K.  31:30.  B.M.  4476.  F.S. 
1:54.  S.  tiliichiis  requires  less  compost  than  the  other 
species. 


2270.    Schomburgk 


is(XH). 


LJonsii,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  about  1  ft.  high,  with  2-3 
linear-oblong  Ivs.  at  the  top :  racemes  erect,  9  in.  long, 
bearing  12-25  fls.,  each  subtended  by  a  reflexed  bract 
about  3  in.  long:  fls.  2  in.  across;  sepals  and  petals 
ovate  to  orate-lanceolate,  undulate,  white  with  several 
rows  of  purple  spots;  labellum  larger,  recurved,  acute, 
white,  with  a  yellowish  brown  crisp  margin;  anther  2- 
horned.  Aug.  Jamaica.  B.M.  5172.  F.S.  20:2130. 
G.C.  III.  26:203. 

rtsea,  Linden.  Related  to  S.  undulata.  Bracts, 
peduncles  aud  labellum  light  rose:  sepals  and  petals 
oblong,  undulate,  narrower  than  the  labellum;  labellum 
with  rotund  lateral  lobes  and  a  smaller  subrotund  mid- 
dle lobe,  margin  crisp.    Colombia. 

crlspa,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  numerous,  long:  Ivs.  ob- 
long-lanceolate: fls.  yellowish  brown;  sepals  and  petals 
oblong,  undulate;  labellum  ovate-oblong,  obscurely  3- 
lobed.  Guiana.  B.R.  30:23.  B.M.  3729  (as  S.  mar- 
ginata,  var.). 

undul4,ta,  Lindl.  Fls.  in  a  dense  raceme;  sepals  and 
petals  linear,  undulate,  crisp,  longer  than  the  labellum, 
rich  brownish  purple;  labellum  cucullate,  middle  lobe 
oval,  acute  or  obtuse,  violet-purple.  Jan.  Colombia. 
B.R.  31:53. 

Heinkich  Hasselbkixg  and  Wm.  Mathews. 

SCHOTIA  (Richard  Schot,  companion  of  Jacquin  dur- 
ing his  travels  in  America,  1754-59).  Ltguminbsm.  A 
genus  of  3  species  of  small  trees  or  shrubs,  native  to 
S.  Africa,  with  pinnate  leaves  and  panicles  of  hand- 
some crimson,  pink  or  flesh-colored  flowers.  Calyx  4- 
lobed;  petals  5,  nearly  sessile,  either  ovate  to  oblong  or 
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small  and  scale-like;  stamens  10,  free  or  shortly  con- 
nate: pod  oblong  or  broadly  linear,  coriaceous,  com- 
pressed, the  upper  margin  or  both  margins  wingea: 
seeds  1-6. 

A.  Fls.  on  rather  long  pedicels. 

B.  Petals  longer  than  the  calyx. 
specidsa,  Jacq.    A  tree  or  shrub,  about  10  ft.  high: 

Ivs.  variable  in  form,  which  fact  has  ied  to  much 
separation  of  this  species  into  varieties  and  species: 
Ifts.  8-32,  linear,  oblong,  or  obovate:  fls.  crimson,  in 
terminal  panicles.  B.M.  1153  (as  /S.  tamarindifolia). 
—Advertised  in  southern  California. 

BB.    Petals  shorter  than  the  calyx. 

bracliyp6tala,  Sond.  A  large  shrub  or  small  tree: 
Ifts.  8-10,  larger  than  in  S.  speciosa,  ovate-oblong  or 
obovate:  panicles  many-fld.,  axillary  and  terminal: 
calyx-tube  conical,  crimson;  petals  very  small,  linear, 
hidden  by  the  calyx.— Cult,  in  southern  Florida. 
AA.   Fls.  nearly  sessile. 

latiJdlia,  Jacq.  Becoming  a  tree  20-30  ft.  high:  Ifts. 
4-8,  ovate-oblong  or  obovate,  usually  1K-2X  in.  long, 
3-2-1  in.  wide:  fls.  rosy  or  flesh-colored,  in  much- 
branched  panicles;  petals  longer  than  the  calyx.— Ad- 
vertised in  southern  California.  p_  y^   Barclay. 

SCHEANKIA  (F.  p.  Schrank,  director  of  the  botanic 
gardens  in  Munich).  Legnminbste.  Sensitive  Bkier. 
About  10  species  of  perennial  herbs  or  shrubs,  mostly 
American,  with  bipinnate,  usually  sensitive  leaves  and 
small  pink  or  purple  fls.  in  axillary  peduncled  heads  or 
spikes.  Calyx  and  coi-oUa  regular,  4-5-parted ;  stamens 
8-12:  pod  linear,  acute  or  acuminate,  spiny  all  over, 
becoming  4-valved,  several-seeded. 

uncinita,  Willd.  Sensitive  Brier.  A  hardy  her- 
baceous perennial,  branched  and  decumbent,  2^  ft. 
long,  well  armed  with  short  prickles:  Ivs.  very  sensi- 
tive, with  about  6  pinnae;  pinnas  with  16-30  Ifts.:  fls. 
pink,  in  globular  heads  nearly  1  in.  through.  May- 
July.    Va.  to  111.  and  south.    6.15.2:256. 

F.  W.  Barclay. 

SCHRfiBERA  (perhaps  after  J.  C.  D.  Schreber,  1739- 
1810,  physician  and  naturalist).  Oleiicea.  A  genus  of 
4  species  of  trees  from  Africa  and  India,  with  unequally 
pinnate  leaves  and  flowers  in  very  much  branched 
cymes:  calyx  tubular-bell-shaped,  irregularly  4-7-lobed ; 
corolla  salver-shaped:  tube  cylindrical;  lobes  4-7, 
spreading;  stamens  2,  near  the  top  of  the  corolla-tube: 
ovary  2-celled. 

swietenioldes,  Roxb.  A  tree,  about  40  ft.  high,  nearly 
glabrous:  Ifts.  5-7,  ovate,  acute,  4x2  in.:  fls.  white, 
with  brown  marks,  about  K  in.  across,  in  many-fld. 
cymes.    Cult,  in  southern  Florida. 

SCHUBfiRTIA  is  a  subgenus  of  Araujia,  but  in  this 
work  it  is  accounted  for  under  Physianthu.t. 

SCIAD6PITYS  (Greek,  skias,  skiados,  umbrella,  and 

pitys,  spruce;  alluding  to  the  position  of  the  leaves). 
ConUera.  Umbrella  Pine.  Evergreen  tree,  of  narrow 
pyramidal  habit,  with  linear,  rather  large,  needle-like 
leaves  in  whorls  and  oval  cones  3-4  in.  long.  The  only 
species  is  hardy  as  far  north  as  Portland,  Me.,  and  is 
a  beautiful  conifer  of  compact,  conical  form,  with 
glossy  dark  green  foli- 
age. It  is  of  rather  slow 
growth.  It  thrives  well 
in  a  moderately  moist, 
loamy,  and  also  in  clayey 
soil.  Prop,  by  seeds  and 
layers,  and  sparingly  by 
cuttings  of  half -ripened 
wood  in  summer ;  but 
seedlings  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred, as  they  grow 
more  symmetrically  and 
more  vigorously.  Monotjrpic  genus  from  Japan.  Lvs. 
linear,  deeply  furrowed  on  both  sides,  disposed  in 
whorls  at  the  ends  of  the  short  annual  shoots  ;  they 
are  of   two    kinds:    the  true  lvs.  are  small   and  bract- 
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like;  the  upper  ones,  crowded  at  the  apex  of  the  shoot, 
bear  in  their  axils  needle-lilie  Ivs.  of  another  kind, 
which,  however,  are  considered  by  some  botanists  to 
be  leaf-like  shoots,  or  cladophylla,  but  linear  and  con- 
nate in  2's,  while  others  believe  them  to  consist  of 
two  connate  Ivs.  corresponding  with  the  If. -clusters  in 
Pinus.  Their  morphological  structure  points  towards 
the  first  explanation,  while  thiv  ;ivi-  lv^.  in  regard  to 
their  physiological  function.  FN.  uioncfcious  ;  the 
staminate  oval,  consisting  ot  ^|iii:illy  ili-pdsfd  2-celled 
anthers  and  appearing  in  dense  ,-lii~i.  r-  nt  tlie  ends  of 
the  shoots;  the  pistillate  are  solit:ii\-  :i'  il;i  «  nl-  .  t  the 
shoots  and  consist  of  numerous  spiral:  -i  ii  ..  i  alis 
subtended  by  a  small  bract  and  be:ui  11^       '  .  .,ne 

oblong-ovate,woody,  the  bracts  counat.  .v,  n  n  i!m  l.r.iaaiy 
orbicular,  thick  scales,  spreading  at  the  mar^'in ;  seeds 
oval,  compressed,  with  narrow  wing,  emarginate  at  the 
apex.  The  wood  is  nesirly  white.very  strong  and  straight- 
grained. 

verticillita,  Sieb.  &Zucc.  UMiiRELi.A  Tine.  Fig.  2271, 
2272.  Tree,  attaining  100  ft.,  wiili  a~r,iHlinir  branches 
forming  a  narrow  pyramidal.  ri,iii|.art  li.  a.l.  in  old  age 
loose  and  with  pendulous  bran'ln-^:  M-aN-like  Ivs.  dark 
brown,  %  in.  long:  needles  lj-;;.j  in  each  whorl,  linear, 
stiff,  obtuse,  deeply  furrowed  on  both  sides,  dark  green 
and  glossy  above  with  a  white  line  beneath,  3-6  in.  long: 
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M72.   Umbrella  Pine-Sciadopitys  verticillata  (trimmed). 

cone  3-5  in.  long,  ovate-oblong;  seed  K  in.  long;  cotyle- 
dons 2.  Japan.  S.Z.  2:101,  102.  F.S.  14:1485.  1486.  Gt. 
32,  p.  149;  37,  p.  437.  Mn.  4,  p.  154.  Gng.  1:25.  Gn. 
28,  p.  204,  205;  38,  p.  499.  H.H.  1884,  p.  16,  17.-There 
is  a  dwarf  var.  and  a  var.  with  variegated  foliage,  both 
introduced  from  Japan.  Alfred  Rehder. 

SClLLA  (the  old  Greek  name  used  by  Hippocrates  ; 
/  injure,  according  to  Miller,  alluding  to  the  poisonous 
bulbs).  Liliace(e.  Squill.  Wild  Hyacinth.  Blue- 
bell. About  80  species  of  perennial  bulbous  plants, 
widely  distributed  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  in  tem- 
perate districts.  They  are  remarkable  for  easy  culture, 
quick  growth  and  beautiful  blue,  rose  or  white  flowers, 
blooming  early  in  the  spring  (some  in  autumn),  and 
therefore,  desirable  plants  for  the  wild  garden,  rock 
sanl'ii,  "1-  )i..r.lir.  Some  are  stove  plants.  Some  of  the 
Sm-uIi  .\tii':iii  I'r inns  have  handsome  spotted  foliage. 

!■•  in  1 1,  ally,  ilie  Squills  are  distinguished  as  follows: 
Bulli  timirati  .1.  largeor  small:  Ivs.  radical,  1-several  in 
number,  linear,  loriform,  lanceolate,  oblong  or  nearly 
ovate,  in  Scilla  antiimnalis  appearing  after  the  flow- 
ers; scape  1-severaI,  simple,  leafless:  fls.  in  racemes, 


which  are  several 
cate;  bracts  small, 
short  or  lon^-.  -<>!„ 

anth  blue,  piir.  ■ 
rotate,  cylincUn:,! 
segments  persi^Ui 
at  base  or  below  t 


many-fld.,  open,  compact  or  spi- 

etinies  minute,  hvuline:  pedicels 

.  -  I    ;i-nn:    i!-.  -'nMll  -r  iiiiddle- 
■  :    -  .  .;  ~-  ,in-t.  peri- 

■     I  ••-'    .•..:.•!.  .1  ..i   ■■. :  ,:  i-li.  open 

|.:.!iiiiah  ,    -1-    (.|i.-n    ^.-uii  |  lanulate, 

.1  >..iM  lu.ic;  stamens.  0,  affixed 
liddle  of  the  segments;  anthers 


ovate  or  oblong,  dehiscing  longitudinally,  introrse; 
ovary  sessile,  stigma  small  capitate;  ovules  2  in  each 
locule,  rarely  8-10,  ascending:  capsule  globose;  seeds 
1-2  in  each  cell,  rarely  more;  testa  black,  appressed; 
embryo  small  in  albumen.  The  genus  is  distinguished 
from  OmithogaUim  chiefly  by  the  color  of  the  flowers 
and  deciduous  perianth,  from  Hyacyntlnis  by  the  seg- 
ments distinct  from  the  base  or  very  nearly  so.  Great 
Britain  possesses  three  species  of  Scilla,  S.  verria,  S. 
auUimnalis  and  S.  nutans,  while  Germany  has,  in  ad- 
dition to  6'.  aututnnalis,  three  others,  viz.,  .S.  umwna, 
S.  bifolia  and  S.  Italica. 

Among  the  early  flowers  there  are  none  more  valuable 
than  the  Scillas.  They  vary  considerably  in  form  of 
flower  and  foliage,  and  although  typically  they  have 
blue  or  blue-purple  flowers,  most,  if  not  all  of  the  spe- 
cies in  cultivation  have  white  and  red-purple  forms. 
Scilla  Sibirica  and  S.  bifolia  are  the  earliest  to 
flower,  and  of  these  forms  the  Asia  Minor  or  Taurian 
forms  are  in  advance.  The  form  of  S.  Sibirica  known 
as  multi flora  is  nearly  over  before  the  usual  type  be- 
gins to  expand.  There  is  also  sometimes  cultivated  in 
the  garden  a  pleasing  white  Scilla,  with  hyacinth-like 
flowers,  known  to  the  trade  as  S.  amcena.  But  these 
white  forms  are  mostly  n<M  i-!  -«  :  rh  r  r  ffeef  ive  ones  are  the 
blue-flowering  kinds.  *  ' ,.  ,  .i  i  drills  between  Scil- 
las and  Chionodoxas  ai  i  'i  --.•  p.  300).  Chi- 
ouoscilla  Alleni  is  t\u  .  ■  :■  f..r  a  natural  hy- 
brid between  ChioiiotJ  imI  Scilla  bifolia, 
first  obtained  by  Mr.  Al               -  n.  Mallet,  in  1891. 

None  of  the  hardy  Si  I ;.    .     i'  ■      I'^'-ial  culture,  and 

if  planted   where   tlii\  mlisturbed   for  a 

occasionally  enriched  by  t<>|i  lii^  _      .|    ii.:iiiure,  etc. 

The  bulbs  should  be  planted  a-  >     i  i  II.- in  au- 

tumn.   The  varieties  may  be  11)    :  <  i  <  taken 

after  the  foliage  has  matured.    I     r ...  ji..iihouse 

or  conservatory,  many  of  the  Sciilas  aic  nleal  subjects. 
For  this  culture.  5  or  G  bulbs  may  be  put  in  a  5-in.  pot 
and  the  vessel  afterwards  transferred  to  a  coldframe 


and  covered  unti 
very  little  w.atei 
cluster  appears 
the  pots  transi.  1 
position  near  tli.' 


rowth  < 
ill 


Up  to  this  period 
.ut  as  the  flower- 
be  increased  and 
se.  giving  them  a 
latured,  the  bulbs 
..red. 


L'rgineii  Scilla.  formerly  called  Scilla  maritima, 
needs  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  on  account  of 
its  yielding  a  medicine  for  many  centuries  held  in 
esteem.  Almost  every  one  is  familiar  with  syrup  of 
Squills,  ami  has  obtained  relief  from  its  use  in  severe 
colds.  T!ie  scal.s  ..f  the  bulb  contain  mucilage,  sinis- 
trin,  sii^jar  an. I  .rystals  of  calcium  oxalate  (stated  by 
botanists  til  war.l  ..ff  snails):  the  active  principles  are 
scillipicrin,  s.jiUit.jxin  and  scillin  (the  latter  producing 
numbness,  vomiting,  etc.).  Scilla  bulbs  or  roots  should 
never  be  used  unless  under  proper  direction,  as,  in  their 
fresh  state  they  are  extremely  acrid,  and  might  prove 
dangerous. 

The  trade  names  are  ...ii-i.l,  i.M nfused.    Many  of 

the  so-called  horticuln.  i  ■  .  .  .n.!  races  may  be 
united  as  mere  varieti.  :  lii.t  have  been  de- 

fined botanically.  Til.  1  ,1  ,11,:.'  1.  ill. .s  are  believed  to 
include  all  those  in  the  Anieruan  trade,  but  other  spe- 
cies are  known  to  fanciers. 


auttminalis.  6. 
bifolia,  9. 
campanulata,  3. 
cemtia,  1. 
Chinensis,  5. 

Clum.  7. ' 
festalis.  1. 
Hispanica,  3. 


hyacinthoides,  11,  3. 
Italica,  14. 
Japonica,  15. 
monophylla,  8. 
monophyUos,  8. 
Natalensis,  10. 
nonscripta,  1. 
Numidiea,  4. 


parvifiora,  ■ 
patv.la,  3. 
Peruviana, 

puschkiuioi 
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A.  Shape  of  fls.  campaiiulate:  color 
blue,    blue -lilac,    rose  -purple, 

B.  PedlcelStlJiort:  bracts  linear,  in 
pairs:  racememany-fld.:  fls. 
broadly  campanulate,  pro- 
duced from  April  to  June  ...  1.  festalis 
BB.  Pedicels  short:  bracts  in  pairs, 

scariovs-hyaline 2.  pusclikimoides 

BBB.  Pedicels  long  (1-1%  in.):  ra- 
ceme equilateral,  compact: 
fls.  cylindrical-campanulate, 

produced  in  May 3.  Hispanica 

AA.  Shape   of  fls.   saucer  -  shaped   to 
open-rotate. 
B.  Color  of  fls.  rose,  size  small. 
c.  Size  of  fls.  small,  color  rose- 
purple:   raceme  dense, 


-fid.. 


Ivs.    It 


4.  Numidica 


fleshji 

CC.  Size  uf  fls.  I'.nl  .iiinlll  {oii,- 
eiqlitl,  iH.  /"i/vi.-  nicriiie 
den.s,:  ..,„,.,  siriuler: 
bracts  whitish,  minuie 5.  Chinensis 

oco.  Size  of  fls.  larger  {%  in.  in 
diam.):  pedicels  long,  as- 
cending or  spreading:  ra- 
ceme open.    .Tuhi  fn  Sept..  C.  autumnalis 

B.    Color  of  C/.s.  I.hir  nr)ll„,--lflue: 


fid. 


long,  compact  and    liroad  : 

scape  robust.     May 7.  Peruviana 

00.  Raceme  several- to  many -f hi., 
open:  fls.  mostly  distant. 
D.  Irvs.  single:  raceme  about 
5-fld.:  plant  small. 

May 8.  monophyllos 

DD.  Lvs.  in  pairs,  cncullate: 
rnrpwe  .IS-fld..  ehrar- 
tfiiir:  ,Mr\,<„n,},]u,'.n<l- 


biiolia 


DDD.    Lc 


E.    F' 


11,1- 


large:  raceme  many- 
fid. (50-100).  ^prtL.lO.  Natalensis 
EE.  Foliage  large,  broad 
(%-iy^  in.);  margin 
ci  liate-denticulat,': 
racemes    many  -  fl,l., 

open.   August 11.  hyacintlioide» 

EEE.  Foliage  lanceolate, 
sometimes  narrowly 
so. 

w.  No.  of  fls.  IS 12.  Sibirioa 

FP.  iTo.    of    fls.    4-8. 

March 13.  amcena 

FFF.  -ZVb.  of  fls.  6-SO:  ra- 
ceme at  first  conical, 

then  open 14.  Italica 

FPFF.  Ifo.  of  fls.  $0-60: 
scapes  IS :  bracts 
minute,  linear, 

white 15.  Japonica 

EEEE.  Foliage  linear,  thick, 
channeled:  raceme 
6-10- fid:  fls.  fragrant. 
April  to  May 16.  Tema 

1.  festiliB,  Salisb.  (S.  ntifans.  Sra.  S.  nonscripta 
Hot!,  and  Link.  S.  cirnua,  Salisb.).  Comjion  Blue 
BELL.  Harebell.  Lvs.  10-18  in.  long,  Kin.  broad,  sub 
acute,  concave:  scape  solitary,  tall,  stout;  raceme  6-15 
fld.:  bracts  in  pairs:  fls.  blue,  purple,  white  or  pink 
drooping.  April  to  June.  Western  Europe,  Great  Brit 
ain.  B.M.  1461.  — Among  the  garden  forms  are  dlba 
white;  caerillea,  blue;  Ulaclna,  lilac-blue ;  rdsea,  rose  or 
pink  colored ;  c6mua,  nodding.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  Squills,  fragrant,  thriving  best  in  some- 
what shady  and  sheltered  places.  Originally  placed  in 
the  genus  Hyacinthus,  on  account  of  the  general  form 
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of  the  perianth,  it  was  removed  to  Scilla  as  having  the 
segments  distinct  or  nearly  so,  and  is  now  often  consid- 
ered as  forming  a  distinct  genus  (Agraphis,  Link;  En- 
dymion,  Dumort),  either  alone  or  with  other  species 
which  connect  it  with  the  other  Scillas. 

2.  puBchMnioldes,  Regel.  Bulb  ovate,  tunicate:  lvs. 
radical,  2-4,  glabrous,  broadly  linear,  obtuse,  2K-3  In. 
long:  scape  low,  glabrous:  pedicels  erect,  strict,  short, 
base  bibracteate;  bracteoles  searious,  hyaline:  perianth 
campanulate,  pale  blue,  middle  nerve  deeper  blue:  base 
of  filaments  united ;>  anthers  linear-oblong;  style  fili- 
form.  Turkestan. 

3.  Hisp4nica,  Mill.  (S.  campanulAta,  Ait.  S.  pdtula, 
DC).  Spanish  Jacinth.  Bell  -  flowered  Squill. 
Lvs.  5  or  6,  glabrous,  ascending,  lanceolate,  K-1  in. 
broad,  subobtuse,  convex  at  back:  scape  long:  raceme 
equilateral,  compact:  fls.  cylindrical-campanulate;  peri- 
anth usually  blue  but  often  becoming  rose-purple,  or 
white:  pedicels  1-lK  in.  long.  May.  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal. B.M.  1102. -Hardy.  Several  varieties  of  it  are  in  the 
trade  under  the  specific  name  campanulata;  viz.,  £llba, 
white;  albo-major,  large  white;  cimea,  flesh-colored; 
hyacinthoides,  hyacinth-like;  rosea,  rose-colored.  This 
species  is  worthy  of  wider  acquaintance.  The  bulbs  are 
clieap  anil  (asiiy  obtained  in  autumn,  and  if  planted 
thi.-u  tin  y  are  sure  to  bloom  the  following  spring. 

4.  Numidica,  Poir.  (S.  parvifora,  Desf.).  Bulb  ovoid, 
1-2  in.  thick:  lvs.  4-6,  fleshy,  herbaceous,  linear,  6-8  in. 
long,  ll.;-3  lines  broad,  suberect :  scape  solitary  or 
paired.  J-i-l  ft.  high:  racemes  dense,  30-60-fld.:  pedi- 
cels short,  ascending,  3-5  lines  long  :  bracts  minute, 
liuear,  evanescent:  perianth  rose-purple,  IJ^  lines  long: 
single  ovule  in  each  of  the  ovarian  cells:  capsule  small, 
globose,  grooved.  Flowering  in  winter  in  its  native 
home,  Algeria. 

5.  Chinensis,  Benth.  (Barniirdia  scilloldes,  Lindl.). 
Chinese  Squill.  Leaves  2  or  3,  equaling  or  exceeding 
the  scape,  rather  hard,  acute,  channeled:  bulb  small, 
ovate:  scape  erect,  slender,  or  wand-like:  raceme  spi- 
cate,  dense,  elongated:  pedicels  short;  bracts  whiti.sh, 
minute:  perianth  rose-colored  tipped  with  green;  stigma 
a  mere  point.  June.  China.  B.M.  3788.  — Half-hardy. 
A  beautiful  species  with  the  dense  elongated  raceme  of 
rose-colored  flowers,  worthy  of  cultivation  in  any  rock 
garden. 


6.  auttunnaiis,  Linn.  Autumn  Squill.  Starry  Hya- 
cinth. Lvs.  several,  obtuse,  channeled,  half-terete, 
growing  on  through  the  winter  and  dying  away  in  the 
spring :  scapes  several:  racemes  corymbose,  spicate, 
open  :  perianth  rose-colored,  K  in.  across.  July-Sep- 
tember. Europe  (Great  Britain),  North  Africa.  B.M. 
919.  -  Hardy.   The  flowering  stems  generally  precede  the 
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Ivs.  but  occasionally  the  two  come  up  together.  As  the 
flowering  advances,  in  most  cases  a  tuft  of  Ivs.  similar 
to  those  of  S.  verna  shoot  out  by  the  side  of  the  stem 
for  the  following  year. 

7.  Peruviana,  Linn.  (S.  ciUAris.  Hort.  S.  Cliisii, 
Pari.).  Cuban  Lily.  PERtrviAN  Jacfnth.  Hyacinth 
OF  Peru  (once  thought  to  be  a  Peruvian  plant).    Figs. 
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2274.   Scilla  Pel 


2273,  2274.  Bulb  large,  ovate,  tunicate  :  Ivs.  many, 
broad-linear,  6-12  in.  long;  margins  ciliated  with  mi- 
nute white  bristles,  channeled :  scape  robust,  terminated 
by  a  many-fid.  conical,  broad  and  compact  raceme  of 
purple,  lilac,  reddish  or  whitish  fls. :  fls.  rotate;  corolla 
persistent ;  anthers  short.  May,  June.  Region  of  Medi- 
terranfun.  not  Peru.  B.M.  749.  Gn.  27,  p.  288.  R.H. 
1SS2,  p.  .'lOS.-TlieHyacinthof  Peruisnothardyin  Mass. 
It  propagates  freely  by  offsets.  It  flowers  all  through 
May  and  June  and  forms  a  most  attractive  object  in  the 
herbaceous  border  or  bed.  S.  Peruviana,  however,  has 
one  fault  that  may  teil  against  it  in  the  opinion  of  many 
cultivators  — it  never  flowers  two  years  in  succession;  it 
seems  to  need  a  whole  year's  rest  after  the  effort  of  pro- 
ducing its  large  spike  of  flowers. 

8.  monophyllos.  Link  (S.  monophylla.  Plan.  S.  pu- 
mila.Htot.).  Dwabp  Sqitill.  Leaf  solitary,  inclosing 
the  base  of  the  scape,  2  in.  long,  ^a  in.  broad,  involute, 
ovate-acuminate,  with  a' callous  apex,  glabrous:  scape 
erect,slender,usually  5-20-fld. :  pedicels  long, ascending, 
springing  from  a  small  sheathing  bract:  perianth  bright 
lilac,  }<  in.  across,  open,  spreading;  filaments  lilac-blue, 
dilated  at  base;  anthers  erect,  blue.  May.  Spain,  Portu- 
gal.  B.M.  3023. -Hardy. 

9.  bifdlia,  Linn.  Fig.  2275.  Bulb  tunicated,  oblong- 
1  3,  cucullite,  4-8  In.  long,  H-^i  in. 
d..  ebracteate:  fls.  stellately  rotate; 
etimes  reddish  or  whitish:  anthers 
rch.    Native  to  Europe,  Asia  Minor. 

Several  varieties  of  this  exquisite 
the  trade:     41ba, -white-fld. ;   rdsea. 


oval:  Ivs.  2,  seldo 
broad;  scape  2-8-; 
perianth  blue,  son 
blue,  versatile.  M 
B.M.  746.-Hardv 
little  plant  are  ii 

pink-fld.,  etc.  Cultivators  would  do  well  to  obtain  all 
the  varieties  possible;  also  as  many  bulbs  of  this  beau- 
tiful species  as  they  can  afford.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  hardyj  early  spring-flowering  plants. 

10.  NataUnsis,  Planch.  Bulb  thick,  large,  ovoid,  sub- 
globose:  Ivs.  broadly  lanceolate,  glabrous,  9-12  in.  long, 
3-4  in.  broad,  ascending:  scape  erect,  terete,  1-1J4  ft. 
long:  raceme  dense,  simple,  elongated,  open,  raany-fld. 
(50-100):  bracts  solitary,  subulate:  fls.  pale  blue,  stel- 
late, rotate:  pedicels  long,  pale  blue.  Natal.  B.M. 
5379.    F.S.  10:1043. -Suitable  for  greenhouse  culture. 


It  is  a  graceful  and  elegant  species,  suitable  for  culti- 
vation in  pots. 

11.  hyacintholdes,  Linn.  (S.  parpflbra,  Salisb.). 
Hyacinth  Squill.  Lvs.  10-12,  spreading,  1-lK  ft.  long, 
}^-lM  in.  broad,  narrowed  at  both  ends,  minutely  ciliate- 
denticulate  on  the  margins:  scape  straight,  long:  ra- 
cemes many-fld.,  broad,  open:  pedicels  long,  1-13^  in.: 
bracts  whitish,  minute,  persistent;  perianth  bluish 
lilac,  open,  campanulate.  Aug.  Region  of  Mediterranean. 
B.M.  1140.— Hardy.  This  species  is  noted  for  its  ex- 
treme shyness  in  flowering.  The  bulbs  are  sometimes 
2  in.  in  diam.,  and  produce  a  profusion  of  offsets.  In 
Fish's  "Bulb  Culture"  several  varieties  are  mentioned: 
cseriilea,  fine  blue;  41ba,  fine  white,  free-flowering; 
rdsea,  distinct  flesh-colored;  rUbra,  deep  red,  large  and 
fine. 

12.  Sibirica,  Andr.  (S.  amaena,  var.  pnecox,  Don). 
SiBEEiAN  Squill.  Fig.  2276.  Lvs.  2—1,  ascending,  nar- 
row, 4-6  in.  long:  scapes  1-6,  3-6  in.  long:  racemes  1-3- 
fid. :  fis.  rotate,  horizontal  or  drooping,  with  short  pedi- 
cels; perianth  deep  blue.  March.  Russia,  Asia  Minor. 
B.M.  1025.  Gn.  11,  p.  165.  P.M.  14:100.  L.B.C.  2:151.- 
Hardy.  This  plant  ought  always  to  have  a  little  shelter. 
It  forms  attractive  tufts  and  has  a  desirable  habit  for  rock 
gardens.  Several  trade  forms  exist;  viz.,  Alba,  mnlti- 
fl6ra,  pallida. 

13.  amcena,  Linn.  Star  Hyacinth.  Fig.  2277.  Lvs. 
4-7,  flaccid,  ascending,  glabrous,  6-9  in.  long,  H-%  in. 
broad:  scapes  several,  equaling  the  lvs. :  racemes  sev- 
eral-fld.,  4-8,  open:  fis.  distant,  %-%  in.  in  diam.,  blue: 
pedicels  ascending  or  spreading.  March.  Austria, 
Germany.  B.M.  341.— Hardy.  It  grows  luxuriantly, 
several  flowering  stems  being  found  on  the  same  plant. 

14.  Itilica,  Linn.  Italian  Squill.  Bulbs  ovate, 
clustered  together:  lvs.  radical,  several,  flaccid,  spread- 
ing, lanceolate,  acute,  4-8  in.  long,  ii-i4  "^-  broad :  scape 
solitary,  slender,  longer  than  the  lvs.:  raceme  dense, 
many-fld.:  pedicels  filiform,  spreading;  bracts  in  pairs : 
fis.  fragrant,  smelling  like  lilac,  pale  blue  :  perianth 
rotate,  blue;  segments  puberulous  at  apex;  filaments 
white:  anthers  sagittate,  dark  blue.  March-May.  B.M. 
663.  L.B.C.  15:1483. -Hardy.  This  plant  has  less  brilliant 
flowers  than  either  S.  Sibirica  or  S.  bifolia,  but  abun- 
d-antly  compensates  for  the  paleness  of  its  blue  by  the 
fulness  and  the  sweetness  of  its  fragrance.  It  is  also 
taller  than  either  of  the  others. 

15.  Jap6nica,  Baker  (Ornilhigalum  Japdnicum, 
Thunb.  Barndrdia  Jap6nica,S(ih\\UQii,t.).  Japanese 
Jacinth.  Bulb  ovoid,  9-12  lines  thick:  lvs. 2-3,  fleshy, 
herbaceous,  6-12  in.  long,  4-16  lines  broad,  acute: 
scapes  1-3,  strict,  erect:    raceme   20-GO-fid. :    pedicels 


2275.   Scilla  bifolia  (X  K). 

ascending:  bracts  minute,  linear,  white:  perianth  1% 
lines  long,  rose-purple:  capsule  turbinate,  trisulcate, 
2^2-3  lines  long;  ovules  solitary  in  each  ovarian  locule. 
Japan. 

16.  v^rna,  Huds.  Sea  Onion.  Spring  Squill.  A 
delicate  little  plant,  with  a  small  bulb  and  narrow- 
linear  Ivs.  2-4  in.  long:  scape  seldom  6  in.  long,  with 
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several  small,  erect  blue  lis.  in  a  short,  terminal  raceme, 
almost  flattened  into  a  corymb:  perianth  segments 
scarcely  above  3  lines  long,  spreading.  Spring.  A 
plant  occurring  in  stony  and  sandy  wastes  near  the  sea 
in  western  Europe,  reappearing  farther  east  in  Den- 
mark, on  the  Rhine  and  Sardinia.-Hardy. 

John  W.  Harshberger. 


2276     SciUa  Sibinca  (X 


SCINDAPSITS  (an  old  Greek  name,  transferred  to 
these  plants).  Ar&ce<B.  Climbing  perennials,  differing 
from  Monstera  in  floral  characters  and  in  the  long- 
petioled,  long-sheathed,  ovate-lanceolate  or  ovate-acu- 
minate Ivs.  Species  9  or  10.  East  Indies.  Scindapsus 
comprises  one  popular  and  worthy  warmhouse  plant, 
that  known  to  gardeners  as  -S.  argyraus.  For  culture, 
follow  directions  given  under  Philodendron. 

plotus,  Hassk.  Internodes  of  the  stem  3-4  in.  long, 
2  in.  thick;  petioles  lK-2  in.  long;  blade  4-6  in.  long, 
2}>i-3H  in.  wide,  one  side  half  as  wide  as  the  other, 
coriaceous,  bright  green  (drying  black),  obliquely  ovate- 
cordate.  Var.  argyraeus,  Engler  {S.  argyraus,  Hort. 
Pdthos  argynrus,  Hort.),  is  the  cult,  form,  with  broad, 
deeply  cordate  leaf -blades  which  are  spotted  and 
blotched  above  with  silvery  white.    Celebes,  Philippines, 


S.  an/jtnalus,  Hort.  =  Monstera  acuminata.— .S.  Cusciiiria, 
Presl.,  is  uow  referred  by  Engler  to  Cnscuaria  marantifolia. 
Not  known  to  be  in  the  trade.  It  is  a  auestion  whether  the 
Aglaonema  commutatum  sometimes  mentioned  in  horticnl- 
tural  literature  is  this  species  or  is  Aglaonema  marantifolium, 
var.  commutatum.  Engler.— S.pcrtuatts,  Hort.=Rbaphidophora 
pertnsa.  Jared  G.  Smith. 


SCOLOPENDRIUM 

SClRPUS  (Latin  for  bulrush).  CyperAcece.  Bul- 
rush. Sedge.  A  large  genus  of  rush-like  or  grass-like 
plants  inhabiting  the  whole  globe,  and  characterized  by 
perfect  flowers  in  spikes  which  are  solitary,  clustered 
or  umbellate  :  scales  spirally  arranged :  perianth  of 
bristles  or  none,  not  enlarged  in  fruit :  ovary  one-loculed, 
with  one  anatropous  ovule;  style  not  thickened  at  the 
base,  2-3-cleft.  Only  a  few  species  are  in  cultivation, 
and  these  are  all  perennials  (except  perhaps  the  last), 
suited  for  shallow  water  or  damp  places.  The  larger 
are  important  for  use  in  aquatic  gardens.  The  nomen- 
clature of  those  in  the  trade  has  been  very  much  con- 
fused. 

A.  Stem  leafy. 
atrbvirens,  Muhl.  Stems  clustered,  tall  and  stout, 
2-4  ft.  high,  bluntly  triangular:  Ivs.  long,  coarse  and 
firm,  3-G  lines  wide,  spreading:  involucre  foliaceous: 
umbel  sparingly  compound;  rays  stiff,  very  unequal: 
spikes  ovoid-oblong,  acutish,  dark  greenish  brown,  in 
dense  heads  of  5-25;  scales  oblong,  cuspidate ;  perianth 
bristles  6,  downwardly  barbed  above;  styles  3.  Eastern 
U.  S.,  in  mud  or  damp  soil. 

Holoschffinus,  Linn.  Stiff  and  rush-like,  from  stout 
rootstocks  :  stems  clustered,  slender,  cylindrical,  1-3 
ft.  high:  Ivs.  1-2,  basal,  stiff,  erect  and  narrow,  fur- 
rowed: bracts  several,  the  larger  one  appearing  as  a 
continuation  of  the  stem;  spikes  very  numerous  and 
small,  closely  packed  in  1- several  globular,  light  brown 
heads,  3-5  lines  in  diam. ;  scales  ovate,  mucronate,  cili- 
ate;  perianth  bristles  none;  styles  2-3-cleft.  Eu.,Asia, 
—The  form  in  cultivation  is  var.  varieg&tus,  Hort.,  with 
stems  alternately  banded  with  green  and  yellowish 
white.    Damp  or  dry  soil. 

AA.  Stems  with  very  short  basal  leaves,  or  none. 
laciistris,  Vahl.  Great  Bulrush.  Rootstocks  very 
stout:  stems  scattered,  terete,  smooth,  tall,  stout  and 
flexible,  3-9  ft.  high  :  Ivs.  reduced  to  a  few  basal 
sheaths:  bracts  very  short,  erect:  umbel  compound, 
flexuous:  spikes  in  heads  of  1-5,  oblong-conical,  pale 
brown,  2/^-8  lines  long  ;  scales  ovate-oblong  obtuse, 
rarely  mucronate;  perianth  bristles  4-6,  downwardly 
barbed  throughout;  styles  2-3.  In  shallow  quiet  water, 
N.  A.,  Eu.,  Asia.  In  Europe  the  3-styled  form  is  com- 
mon; the  2-styled  form  is  often  referred  to  as  var.  dl- 
gynus,  Godr.  {S.  Taberntfmontdnus,  Gmel.,  and  Hort.), 
but  is  scarcely  distinct.  Var.  zebrlna,  Hort. ,  is  a  form 
with  alternate  bands  of  green  and  yellowish  white; 
often  known  as  Jtmcus  zebrinus. 

cfemuus,  Vahl  (S.  rip&rius,  Spreng.,  not  Hort.  Is6l- 
epis  ardeilis,  Hort.  I.setAeeus,  Hort.).  Fig.  2278. 
Densely  cespitose,  forming  turf:  stems  3-12  in.  long, 
very  slender  or  filiform,  cylindrical,  erect  or  more  often 
drooping;  basal  sheaths  leafless  or  with  a  very  short 
filiform  blade;  Involucral  bract  subulate,  about  equal- 
ing the  spikelet,  the  latter  usually  solitary,  oblong-lan- 
ceolate. 1-3  lines  long;  scales  oblong-oval,  obtuse,  pale 
brown  or  whitish;  bristles  none;  styles  3;  akene  in 
greenhouse  plants  rarely  maturing.  Almost  cosmopoli- 
tan, except  in  eastern  U.  S.  and  very  variable.— Grows 
well  in  damp  pots,  the  drooping  stems  producing  a  very 
graceful  effect.     Synonomy  much  confused. 

K.  M.  WiEGAND. 
SCLEEOCARPUS  (Greek,  hard  and  fruit;  referring 
to  the  bony,  fructiferous  bracts).  CompdsUa.  A  genus 
of  about  11  .species  of  mostly  Mexicanherbs,  with  branch- 
ing stems  and  terminal  pedunculate  radiate  heads  of 
yellow  flowers  in  summer. 

uniseriaiis,  Benth.  &  Hook.  (Gymndpsis  uniseriAlis, 
Hook.).  An  annual  herb  1  ft.  or  so  high,  loosely 
branched,  with  alternate,  deltoid  or  rhombic-ovate,  den- 
tate, petioled  Ivs.  and  fragrant  fl.-heads,  with  5-9  oval 
or  oblong,  orange-yellow  rays.  Moist  or  shady  ground, 
Texas  and  south.    R.  H.  1853:261.       F.W.Barclay. 

SCOKE.    A  name  for  Phytolacca  decandra. 

SCOLOPfiNDEIUM.  See  Phyllitis.  Many  garden 
forms  are  cultivated  under  a  variety  of  names,  all  de- 
rived from  Phyllitis  Soolopendrium  {the  Scolopendrium 
vtdgare  or  the  S.  officinarum  of  Europe). 


SCOLTMUS 

SC6LYHnS  (old  Greek  name  used  by  Hesiod).  Com- 
pdsitw.  Heoli/mus  Hispanicus  (Fig.  2279)  is  the  vege- 
table known  as  Golden  Thistle  or  Spanish  Oyster  Plant. 
It  makes  a  root  much  like  salsify,  except  that  it  is  much 
lighter  colored  and  considerably  longer.  Its  flavor  is 
less  pronounced  than  that  of  salsify,  but  when  carefully 
cooked,  it  possesses  a  very  agreeable  quality  which  is 
somewhat  intermediate  between  that  of  salsify  and  pars- 
nip. It  is  adapted  to  all  the  methods  of  cooking  em- 
ployed for  those  vegetables.  The  particular  value  of  the 
Spanish  Oyster  Plant,  aside  from  affording  a  variety  in 
the  kitchen  garden,  is  its  large  size  and  productiveness 
as  compared  with  salsify.  The  product  may  be  nearly 
twice  as  great,  for  a  given  area,  as  for  salsify.  The 
seeds  are  much  easier  to  handle  and  sow  than  those 
of  salsify.  They  are  sown  in  March  or  April.  The 
seeds,  or  rather  akenes,  are  flat  and  yellowish,  sur- 
rounded by  a  white  scarious  margin.  The  roots  can  be 
dug  either  in  fall  or  spring.  The  greatest  fault  of  the 
Spanish  Oyster  Plant  lies  in  the  prickly  character  of 
the  leaves,  which  makes  the  plant  uncomfortable  to 
handle.  The  roots  are  often  10-12  in.  long  and  1  in. 
thick.  It  is  said  that  the  leaves  and  stalks  are  eaten 
like  cardoons  by  the  people  of  Salamanca;  also  that  the 
flowers  are  used  to  adulterate  saffron. 

Scolytnus  ITispatiiciis,  Linn.,  is  a  biennial  plant  na- 
tive to  southern  Europe.  The  radical  Ivs.  are  very 
spiny,  oblong,  pinnatifld,  dark  green  variegated  with 
pale  green  spots.  The  plant  grows  2-2K  ft.  high,  is 
much  branched  and  bears  bright  yellow  flower-heads. 
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which  are  sessile  and  contain  only  2  or  3  fls.,  all  of  which 
are  ligulate.  The  heads  are  sessile,  terminal  and  axil- 
lary. 

Scolymus  contains  4  species,  all  natives  of  the  Medi- 
terranean region.  S.  grandifloi'us,  a  perennial  species, 
is  rarely  cult,  abroad  for  its  fls.,  and  S.  macnlatus,  an 
annual  species,  for  its  variegated  foliage,      l^  jj^  b_ 

SCORPION  GRASS.    See  Myosotis. 

SCOEPltTRUS.    See  Caterpillars  and  Worms. 


SC0RZ0N£;RA  (oUl  French  scorzon,  serpent;  S.  Bis- 
^ffHica  was  used  against  snake-bites).  Oomp6sit<B.  The 
vegetable  known  as  Scorzonera  or  Black  Salsify  is  a 
plant  with  a  long,  fleshy  tap-root  like  that  of  salsify, 
but  differing  in  having  a  black  skin.  The  flesh,  how- 
ever, is  white.  It  is  cultivated  and  cooked  like  salsify, 
but  being  somewhat 
more  diflicult  to  raise 
it  is  rarer  than  that 
vegetable,  although 
considered  by  many  to 
be  superior  to  it  in  fla- 
vor. The  leaves  may  be 
used  for  salads.  Scor- 
zonera is  a  perennial 
plant,  but  it  is  treated 
in  cultivation  as  an  an- 
nual or  biennial  crop. 

Botanically,  also, 
Scorzonera  is  closely 
allied  to  salsify.  The 
two  vegetables  are  eas- 
ily distinguished  in 
root,  leaf,  flower  and 
seed.  The  Ivs.  of  Scor- 
zonera are  broader,  the 
fls.  are  yellow  (those 
of  salsify  being  vio- 
let), and  the  seeds  are 
white.  Also,  the  in- 
volucral  bracts  of  Scor- 
zonera are  in  many 
series;  of  salsify,  in  1 
series.  The  genus 
Scorzonera  is  a  large 
one— over  100  species, 
all  natives  of  the  Old 
World.  Perennial 
herbs,  or  rarely  an- 
nual, floccose,  lanate 
or  hirsute:  Ivs.  some- 
times entire  and  grass- 
like, or  wider,  some- 
times more  or  less 
pinnately  lobed  or  dis- 
sected:   heads   long- 

peduncled,  yellow,  the  fls.  all  radiate:  akenes  glabrous 
or  villous.   Cult,  same  as  salsify. 

HispAnica,  Linn.  Scorzonera.  Black  Salsify. 
Perennial  herb  2  ft.  high:  stem  much  branched:  Ivs. 
clasping,  lanceolate,  undulate,  glabrous:  heads  solitary 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches.    Spain.  -^   jj_ 

SCOlANimiS.     See  Gymnopetulum. 

SCOTCH  BROOM.     Cytisus  scoparius. 

SCOTCH  PINE.     Pinus  sylvestris. 

SCOURING-EUSH.     Equisetum. 

SCREW  BEAN.     Prosopis  pubescens. 


SCREW  PINE.     Pa.Hlannx. 

SCROPHULARIA  (a  reputed  remedy  for  scrofula). 
ScropJiularideeo' .  Figwort.  A  genus  of  about  100  spe- 
cies, mostly  native  of  Europe,  and  of  very  little  horti- 
cultural value.  They  are  mostly  perennial,  tall-growing 
herbs,  with  usually  large  opposite  leaves  and  small, 
often  dull-colored  flowers  in  a  terminal  thyrse  in  mid- 
or  late  summer.  Corolla  short;  the  tube  globular  or 
oblong,  ventricose;  lobes  5,  unequal,  1  reflexed  or 
spreading,  the  others  erect;  stamens  4,  the  sterile  sta- 
men represented  by  a  scale  on  the  throat  of  the  corolla: 
seeds  numerous. 

noddsa,  Linn.,  var.  Marilindica,  Gray.  A  tall-grow- 
ing, hardy  perennial  herb,  usually  5  ft.  high,  often  more, 
with  large,  dark  green,  ovate  acuminate  Ivs.  and  small, 
dull  purplish  or  greenish  fls.  in  a  nearly  naked,  open 
thyrse.    Throughout  the  United  States. 
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The  plant  is  sometimes  used  as  a  foliage  background 
for  the  herbaceous  border.  It  is  too  inconspicuous  in 
flower  and  too  weedy  in  habit  for  general  use.  Thetypi- 
•cal  form  is  native  to  Europe  and  Asia. 

F.  W.  Barclay. 
SCULLION.     See  ScalUon. 


the 


SCURFY  PEA.     PsoraUa. 

SCURVY-GRASS  (Cochlearia  officinalis,  Linn.),  a 
common  European  perennial,  is  so  called  from  its  anti- 
scorbutic qualities,  which  have  long  been  recognized. 
Stimulant,  diuretic,  stomachic  and  laxative  properties 
have  been  ascribed  to  it.  In  general  appearance— leaf, 
flower,  fruit— it  somewhat  resembles  its  close  relative, 
■water  cress,  but  in  flavor  it  is  acrid,  bitter,  pungent,  and 
has  a  strong  suggestion  of  tar.  Bruising  reveals  a  dis- 
agreeable odor.  When  cultivated  it  is  treated  as  an 
annual,  the  seed  being  sown  upon  garden  loam  in  a 
cool,  shady  place  where  the  plants  are  to  remain.  It  is 
grown  to  a  limited  extent  in  America,  has  escaped  from 
■cultivation,  but  so  far  has  not  become  obnoxious  as  a 
iveed  like  water  cress.  m.  G.  Kains. 

SCUTELLARIA  (Latin,  dish;  referring  to  the  form 
of  the  persistent  calyx).  Zabi&tce.  Skullcap.  A  genus 
of  nearly  100  species  of  annual,  perennial  or  shrubby 
plants  widely  scattered  about  the  world,  with  simple 
leaves  and  blue,  yellow  or  red,  tubular  2-lipped  flowers 
in  terminal  spikes  or  racemes  or  in  the  axils  of  the 
stem-leaves.  Calyx  in  anthesis  bell-shaped,  gibbous, 
with  a  helmet-shaped  projection;  stamens  4,  ascending 
and  parallel,  all  fertile,  the  two  anterior  longer:  an- 
thers ciliate,  pilose. 

INDEX. 

alpina,  5,  g.alerieul.ata,  6.  Mocimana.  7. 

angustifolia,  8.  urandiflora,  11.  orientalis,  11. 

antirrhinoides.  9.  liiteriflora,  10.  resinosa.  3. 

Baicalensis,  1.  tnacrantlia,  1.  Wrightii.  4. 

brevifolia,  2. 

A.  Lvs.  sessile  or  nearly  so. 
B.  Foliage  entire. 

c.  Habit  procumbent 1.  Baicalensis 

cc.  Habit  erect. 

D.  Fls.  in  terminal  racemes..  2.  brevifolia 
DD.  Fls.    in   axils    of    stem- 

E.  Plant  trith   mouiliform 

tubers :i.  resinosa 

EE.  Plant   willioiil    miniili- 

form  tubers 4.  Wrightii 

BB.  Foliage  serrate  or  dentate. 

c.  Habit  procumbent .5.  alpina 

CO.  Habit  erect 0.  galericulata 

AA.  Lvs.  petioled. 

B.  Color  of  fls.  red 7.  Mocimana 

BB.  Color  of  fls.  not  red. 
C.  Margin  of  lvs.  entire. 

D.  Shape  of  lvs.  linear 8.  angiistifolia 

DD.  Shape  of  lvs.  oblong 9.  antirrhinoides 

CC.  Margin  of  lvs.  serrate. 

D.  Fls.  S-5  lines  long 10.  lateriflora 

DD.  Fls.  longer 11.  orientalis 

1.  Baicalensis,  Georgi  {S.  macrdntha,  Pisch.).  A 
hardy  perennial  herb,  almost  glabrous:  stem  half  erect, 
about  1  ft.  high:  lvs.  lanceolate,  obtuse,  ciliate;  fls. 
blue,  in  many  simple  racemes;  calyx-hood  incurved. 
July,  Aug.    Eastern  Asia. 

2.  brevifdlia,  A.  Gray.  A  half-hardy,  compact  per- 
ennial, %-\  ft.  high:  lvs.  numerous,  oblong,  narrow, 
about  K  in.  long:  fls.  dark  purple,  about  54  in.  long. 
Blooming  season  long;  summer.  Dry  limestone  banks, 
Texas. 

3.  resindsa,  Torr.  A  hardy  perennial,  a  few  inches 
high,  resinous:  lvs.  34-1  in.  long,  oval  to  oblong:  fls. 
violet-blue,  1  in.  long.    Plains  of  Colo.,  Wyo.  and  Neb. 
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4.  Wrightii,  Gray.  A  tufted  perennial,  about  6  in. 
high,  with  numerous  oval,  ovate  or  spatulate-oblong 
lvs.  about  K  in.  long  and  violet  or  rarely  white  fls.  }4  in. 
long.    Kansas  to  Texas. 

5.  alpina,  Linn.  A  hardy  spreading  perennial,  about 
10  in.  high,  with  ovate,  serrately  dentate  lvs.  and  large, 
purple  ami  white  or  somewhat  yellowish  fls.  in  dense, 
terminal  racemes.  July  and  August.  Europe.  R.H. 
1889:12.  — A  handsome  rock  or  low  border  perennial. 

6.  galericuUta,  Linn.  Hardy,  perennial  by  filiform 
stolons,  1-3  ft.  high:  lvs.  ovate  to  oblong-lanceolate, 
about  2  in.  long:  fls.  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
lvs.,  about  1  in.  long.  June-Sept.  In  moist  ground 
throughout  the  U.  S.  and  Eu.    B.B.  3:83. 

7.  Mociniina,  Benth.  A  tender,  moderately  low, 
shrubby  plant,  probably  the  most  showy  of  the  genus, 
with  opposite,  long-elliptical,  acute  lvs.,  and  long,  tubu- 
lar, red  fls.  with  a  yellow  throat,  about  IH  in.  long, 
in  dense,  terminal  spikes.  Autumn.  Mexico.  R.H. 
1872:350. -According  to  Gn.  10,  p.  60G,  the  plants  are  of 
easy  culture  with  warm  greenhouse  treatment  and  may 
be  grown  as  bush  specimens  or  in  smaller  pots  with  a 
single  stem,  when  they  will  flower  at  about  1  ft.  in 
height.    Cuttings  are  easily  rooted. 

8.  angustifdlia,  Pursh.  A  hardy  perennial,  about  6  in. 
high,  with  lvs.  %-\  in.  long,  narrowed  at  the  base,  and 
violet-blue  fls.  ^-1  in.  long,  with  the  corolla-tube  slen- 
der.   Moist  ground,  northwestern  United  States. 

9.  antirrhinoides,  Benth.  Resembles  the  larger- 
leaved  forms  of  S.  angustifolia,  but  has  longer  petioles 
and  the  lvs.  mostly  obtuse  at  base  and  also  shorter  and 
broader  fls.  7-10  lines  long.  Moist,  shadv  ground,  north- 
western United  States. 

10.  laterifWra,  Linn.  A  hardy  perennial,  increasing 
by  slender  stolons,  1-2  ft.  high:  lvs.  ovate  to  lanceo- 
late, 1-3  in.  long:  racemes  axillary  or  terminal,  narrow, 
leafy  br.acted:  fls.  blue  to  nearly  white.  Moist  soil 
throughout  the  United  States. 

11.  orientilis,  Linn.  (.s'.  iiriiiuliflnrii,  Sims,  not 
Adams).  A  hardy  perennial,  jir...  nmlH nt :  lvs.  long- 
petioled,  ovate,  dentate,  ti.m.  nn.^.- ;  tl^,  j.uri.lish,  with  a 
yellow  throat  or  almost  ciitirfiy  >r!lo\\'.  Altai  Mts. 
B.M.  635.  J.  B.  Keller  and  F.  W.  Barclay. 

SCUTICARIA  (Latin,  scutica,  lash  or  whip).  Orchi- 
ddcete.  This  genus  is  remarkable  for  its  long  whip-like 
leaves,  which  are  channeled  on  one  side.  No  evident 
pseudobulbs  are  formed,  but  each  shoot  terminates  in  a 
long,  pendulous  leaf.  The  lvs.  are  rather  crowded  on 
the  short  rhizome.  Fls.  solitary  or  several,  on  short 
peduncles.  In  structure  the  fls.  resemble  Maxillaria, 
but  the  plants  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  terete 
leaves.  Sepals  .and  petals  similar,  the  lateral  ones  form- 
ing a  mentum :  labellum  movable,  3-lobed,  with  large, 
erect,  lateral  lobes:  pollinia  on  a  transversely  elongated 
stipe.    Two  species  from  South  America. 

These  plants  require  a  temperature  similar  to  Cattleya 
and  Laelia,  but  should  be  grown  on  blocks  or  in  shallow 
baskets  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  peat  fiber  and  sphag- 
num. S.  Steelii  does  best  on  a  block,  as  the  plant  grows 
downward  in  an  inverted  position.  The  compost  should 
be  kept  moist  at  all  times,  particularly  while  the  plants 
are  in  action.    They  are  propagated  by  division. 

SteSlii,  Lindl.  Lvs.  attain  a  length  of  4  ft.,  as  thick 
as  a  goose-quill :  fls.  on  short  scapes ;  sepals  and  petals 
oblong,  connivent,  pale  yellow,  with  chocolate  blotches; 
labellum  large,  cream-colored,  striped  with  brownish 
Hs.  at  all  seasons.    British  Guiana.   B.M.  3573. 

.R.  23:1986  (both  as  Ma.nlh, ria  Steelii). 

Hidwenii,  Plaiirl,.  Lv^.  l ',.  ft.  long:  fls.  with  spread- 
ing sepals  and  ii.lals  <.lil..nL;-,  sharply  acuminate,  yel- 
lowish green,  blot.hnl  with  iirown;  labellum  obovate- 
cucullate,  white  with  flesh-eolored  spots.  Brazil.  B.M. 
4629.  F.S.  7 -.731  (both  as  BifrenariaHadwenii).  G.M 
41 :558.  Heinrich  Hasselbring  and  R.  M.  Grey. 

SCYTHIAN  LAMB.     Refer  to  Cibotium. 

SEA  BEAN.  Consult  p.  135,  second  column  ;  Sea 
Buckthorn  is  Hippophae ;  Sea  Daffodil  is  Hymeno- 
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SEAF6ETHIA  (Francis  Lord  Seatorth).  Palmiicea-. 
Seaforthia  elegans  is  a  name  familiar  to  every  gardener 
who  has  room  in  his  conservatory  for  tall  specimen 
palms.  Twenty  years  ago  this  palm  was  grown  to  ■» 
greater  extent  in  smaller  sizes  and  tor  a  >,it  itt_i  \  »iit*t\ 
of  purposes,  but  It  his  been  Miperstdi  1 1  i  i  i  1\ 
theKentias(ffoHf(i.Bei»iO(<-"»aan(l  /  i 

forthia  elegans  is  often  called  the    \  i  '  i 


I    u  n  d  i.  1    tbib 
name  is  doubtful 

Accordinf,  to  Flora 
Austrahensis  7  141 
(1878)  the  proper 
name  of  tieat6tthia 
eUgans  R  Bi  is 
Ptyohosp6rma  el6 
gans     I  luiii        II    1 


ments  numerous  luoie  oi 
less  toothed  or  irregularly 
jagged  -vt  the  end  Prob 
ablv  the  plants  cult  as 
6.  elegans  are  Aichonto- 
phoenix  Cunninqhamii. 

For  S.  robusia,  see  Sho- 
palostylis.  -^^  jj, 

SEA  GKAPE.      Coccoloba 


SEA  HOLLY.     Eryngiu 


SEA-KALE  (Crambe  mari- 
tima,  Linn.)  is  a  large-leaved, 
strong  cruciferous  perennial, 
the  young  shoots  of  which  are 
eaten  m  the  spring  usually 
after  having  been  blanched. 
Tl  .-  I  Hnt  IS  little  known  in 
worthy 


ithel 


gar- 


n  esculent  of  good 
n  w  hen  "N  egetables 
,  kale  demands  a  deep, 
eh  and  rather  moist  soil    in  order  to 
ve  the  best  results  and  to  maintain 
M     r   for  a  series  of  jears.    The 
t        lie  about  as  much  room  as 
1      1       tl  at  IS     thej    should    stand 
4  feet  ipart  eich  way.    The 
1     r  1  general  requirements  are 

IS  for  rhubarb.    The 
\  o  lug    shoots    ire    blanched    as    they 
gr  w  m  eaily  spring      The  blanching 
iplished  by  heaping  fine,  loose 
earth    over   the    crown   of  the   plant, 
into  which  the  shoots  grow,  or  by  cov- 
ering the  plant  with  an  inverted  box  or 
'  pot  so  that  the  light  is  excluded 
from  the  growing  shoots.  These  shoots 
are  eaten  before  the  leaves  have  begun 
J280.  to  expand  to  any   extent,  and   whilst 

Head  of  Rye.        they  are  crisp  and  tender.    The  vege- 
Natural  size.  table  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner 

as  asparagus. 
Sea-kale  is  propagated  by  root  cuttings,  and  also  by 
seeds.  Quicker  results  are  secured  from  cuttings.  If 
strong  cuttings,  4  or  5  inches  long,  are  taken  in  early 
spring  and  grown  in  strong  and  rather  moist  soil,  the 
plants  may  be  strong  enough  for  cutting  the  following 
spring;  but  it  is  usually  better  not  to  cut  them  until 
two  years  from  starting.  The  cuttings  may  be  placed 
where  the  plants  are  to  stand  permanently,  or  they  may 
be  grown  in  drills  in  a  seed-bed.  The  latterplan  is  usu- 
ally to  be  preferred,  since  it  allows  the  plants  to  receive 
better  care.  Seeds  give  plants  that  are  strong  enough 
for  cutting  about  the  third  year.  The  seeds  are 
really   fruits   or    pods,  and    each   fruit    may   produce 
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two  or  three  plants.  Usually  the  fruits  are  sown 
without  shelling.  The  seedlings  are  raised  in  the  seed- 
bed and  transplanted  when  one  year  old  to  permanent 
quarters.  On  good  soil,  plants  of  Sea-kale  should  main- 
tain their  vigor  for  five  to  eight  years  after  they  have 
come  to  cutting  age.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  show 
signs  of  decline,  new  plants  should  be  propagated. 
Although  the  plant  is  hardy  in  the  northern  states,  it  is 
always  benefited  by  a  liberal  dressing  of  litter  or  ma- 
nure in  the  fall.  Plants  may  be  forced  in  hotbeds  or 
under  the  greenhouse  benches,  as  recommended  for 
rhubarb.  Sea-kale  has  large,  glaucous,  cabbage-like 
leaves  which  make  it  a  striking  plant  for  ornament 
early  in  the  season.  It  also  throws  up  a  strong  cluster 
bearing  many  rather  showy  white  flowers.  However, 
the  plant  is  rarely  propagated  for  its  ornamental  value. 
Sea-kale  grows  wild  on  the  seacoasts  of  southwestern 
Europe.  l.  h.  B. 


SEA  LAVENDER.    Stall 
SEA    ONION.      Vrqineu 


rltima;    also   applied  to 


SEA  PINK.    Atmeria. 
SEASIDE  GEAPE.    Coccoloba. 
SEASON  VINE.    Cissns  sicyoides. 
SEA-URCHIN  CACTUS.   Echinopsis. 

SECALE  (the  ancient  Latin  name,  said  to  be  derived 
from scco,  to  cut;  according  to  some,  applied  to  spelt). 
Graminea.  Species  2,  S.  fragile,  an  annual  of  southerni 
Russia,  and  S.  cereale,  the  cultivated  Rye,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Hackel,  is  derived  from  the  perennial,  S. 
montannm,  native  in  the  mountains  of  southern  Europe 
and  central  Asia.  Spikelets  with  2  perfect  fls.  sessile 
on  opposite  sides  of  a  zigzag  rachis,  forming  a  terminal 
spike,  empty  glumes  subulate  and  1-nerved,  by  which 
characters  the  genus  differs  from  Triticum^  in  which 
the  empty  glumes  are  ovate  and  3-nerved. 

cereile,  Linn.  Rye.  Pig.  2280.  A  tall  annual  com- 
monly cultivated  in  Europe,  less  so  in  this  country,  as  a 
cereal.  Also  cultivated  here  for  annual  pasture.  Fl.- 
glume  long-awned.  Much  more  commonly  grown  in  New 
York  and  New  England  than  westward. 

A.  S.  Hitchcock. 

S£CHinM  (by  some  said  to  be  derived  from  Sicyos, 
with  which  the  genus  was  once  united,  by  others  to  have 
come  from  the  Greek  sekos,  a  "fold,"  because  swine  are 
fed  on  it).  CucurbitAceo'.  One  very  odd  tendril-climb- 
ing vine,  probably  native  to  the  West  Indies  and  adja- 
cent South  America.  This  species,  S.  £dule,  Swartz, 
Fig.  2281,  is  known  under  a  variety  of  names,  asChocho, 
Chuchu,  Chow-Chow,  Chayotte,  Cahiota,  Pepinella.  The 
vine  itself,  with  herbaceous  annual  stems,  is  useful  for 
covering  arbors  in  warm  countries.  The  root  becomes 
a  large  corky  tuber,  sometimes  weighing  20  lbs.,  and  is 
edible.  The  fruit  is  irregularly  ribbed,  3-6  in.  long  ( Fig. 
2281,  from  nature),  and  edible.  Sechium  belongs  to  that 
group  of  the  Cucurbitaceaa  which  comprises  1-seeded 
fruits.  The  single  flat  seed  is  1-2  in.  long  (shown  in 
upper  specimen  in  Fig.  2281),  and  attached  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  cavity.  It  is  not  removed  from  the 
fruit,  but  the  entire  fruit  is  planted.  Because  seeds 
are  not  to  be  had  separate,  the  notion  has  arisen  that 
the  fruit  is  seedless.  Sometimes  germination  begins 
befori>  till-  fniit,  drops  from  the  vine.  The  fruit  is 
variiiu-lv  niii,.  .1  ,ii,r|  Ic.bed,  varying  from  pale  green  to 
crea)ii  liitc,  according  to  variety,  the  sur- 
face ~i  Miitwhat  spiny.  In  tropical  coun- 
tries til-     iriiit    1-  ked  for  eating,  much   as  squash 

is  servcrl  with  us.  Some  persons  prefer  the  roots  to 
yams.  Sechium  edule  is  a  common  commodity  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  fruits  are  not  rare  in  northern 
markets.  It  is  also  grown  to  some  extent  in  Florida  and 
southern  California.  In  northern  countries,  the  plant 
makes  a  strong  vine  in  one  season  but  does  not  bear. 
The  plant  has  little  ornamental  value. 

In  Sechium  the  fls.  are  monoecious.  The  staminate 
are  in  short,  long-stalked  axillary  clusters;   the  pistil- 
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late  are  solitary  or  in  pairs  on  a  short  pubescent  axil- 
lary pedicel.  Corolla  S-lobed,  green  or  cream-colored. 
Stamens  3,  united  into  a  glabrous  or  glandular  column. 
Lvs.  4-6  in.  across,  cucumber-like,  cordate  -  ovate  and 
5-7-angIed,  pointed,  somewhat  scabrous  above.  Ten- 
drils opposite  the  Ivs.,  3-4-cleft.  The  plant  grows  50 
feet  in  warm  climates.  G.C.  1865:51;  III.  24:470; 
28  450  L   H    B. 


2281.  Fruits  of  Sech 


SECUBINfiGA  (Latin,  securis,  hatchet,  and  negare, 
to  refuse;  alluding  to  the  hard  wood),  iluphorbiicew . 
Deciduous  shrubs,  with  alternate,  petioled,  entire,  usu- 
ally small  leaves,  small  greenish  or  whitish  flowers  in 
axillary  clusters  or  solitary,  and  capsular  small  sub- 
globose  fruits.  S.  ramiflora  seems  to  be  the  hardiest 
species  and  the  only  one  in  cultivation  in  this  country. 
It  is  fairly  hardy  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  usually  only 
the  tips  of  the  young  branches  being  winter-killed,  and 
forms  a  handsome  round  bush  with  bright  green  foliage. 
It  seems  to  grow  in  any  kind  of  soil  and  is  propagated 
by  seeds  and  by  greenwood  cuttings  under  glass.  About 
10  species  in  temperate  and  subtropical  regions  of 
America,  Asia  and  Africa,  also  in  southern  Europe,  but 
none  in  N.  America.  FIs.  unisexual,  dioecious  or  monoe- 
cious in  axillary,  few-fld.  cymes  or  solitary;  sepals  5; 
stamens  usually  5,  with  a  5-lobed  disk  at  the  base;  pis- 
tillate fls.  with  entire  disk  and  3  2-parted  styles:  fr.  a 
3-lobed  dehiscent  capsule,  3-6-seeded. 

ramifldra,  J.  Miiller  (GeWira  suffruticdsa,  Fiseh.  & 
Mey.  Ji'liiggea  suffruticdsa,  Baill.  Aciddton  ramifldrus , 
Kuntze).  Shrub,  3-6  ft.  high:  Ivs.  short-petioled,  oval 
or  ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate,  acute  or  obtuse,  cuneate  at 
the  base,  entire,  bright  or  yellowish  green,  glabrous, 
thin,  1-2  in.  long:  staminate  fls.  about  114  lines  across, 
in  5-10-fld.  clu.sters;  pistillate  solitary:  fr.  about  one- 
fifth  in.  across,  greenish.  July,  Aug.  S.  Siberia  to 
Amurland  and  Mongolia. 

S.  Levcop^rus,  Miill.  Arg.,  belongs  to  Fliiggea.  a  genus  of  6 
species  distributed  through  the  tropics  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
Australia:  it  is  chiefly  distinguished  from  Securinega  by  the 
seeds,  which  are  concave  on  the  ventral  surface;  the  fr.  is 
berry-like.  F.  Leucopyrus,  Willd.,  is  a  spiny  shrub,  with  tor- 
tuous, light-colored,  glabrous  branches:  Ivs.  obovate  to  orbicu- 
lar, emarginate,  cuneate  at  the  base,  glabrous,  %~1  in.  long: 
fls.  small,  in  axlllaryclusters,  the  staminate  fls.  more  numerous 
and  on  slenderer  pedicels:  fr.  globose,  white,  %-%  in.  across. 
India  to  trop.  Austr.  For  cultivation  in  trop.  regions  or  in  the 
hothouse.  Alfred  Rehder. 

SEDGE.     Consult  Carex  and  Cyperns. 

SfiDTJM  (Latin,  sedes,  to] sit:  the  plants  fix  them- 
selves on  rocks  and  walls).  Crassnldcew.  Sedum  is  a 
large  group  of  fleshy-leaved  herbaceous  plants,  mostly 
hardy  and  perennial,  including  the  Stonecrop  and  Live- 
forever.  The  flowers  are  usually  small,  rarely  }4-%  in. 
across,  but  the  clusters  are  often  showy  and  3-4  in.  in 
diameter.  There  is  a  pretty  blue-flowered  species  and 
■one  with  scarlet  flowers,  but  with  these  exceptions  the 
genus  might  be  divided  into  two  groups,  those  with 
yellow  flowers  and  those  with  white  or  pinkish  flowers. 
The  foliage  is  always  succulent,  but  otherwise  remark- 
ably varied:  the  leaves  opposite,  alternate  or  whorled, 
entire  or  serrate,  rarely  deeply  cut,  sometimes  large, 
broad  and  flat,  sometimes  thick  and  pulpy,  sometimes 
minute  and  moss-like.  Some  of  the  plants  are  stout, 
«rect  and  bushy,  but  many  of  them  have  a  set  of  creep- 
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ing  barren  shoots,  terminated  by  dense  rosettes,  while 
the  flowering  stems  are  erect  and  often  furnished  with 
leaves  of  an  entirely  different  shape. 

Sedum  is  a  genus  of  about  120  species,  all  found  in 
the  temperate  and  frigid  regions  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere except  a  solitary  species  in  Peru.  Herbs,  rarely 
shrubby  at  the  base,  glabrous  or  glandular-pubescent: 
flowers  in  cymes:  petals  4-5  (rarely  6-7);  stamens 
8-10  (rarely  12-14).  The  genus  is  closest  to  the  House- 
leek  and  other  species  of  Sempervivum,  but  the  floral 
parts  of  Sedum  are  typically  in  4's  or  5's,  while  those  of 
Sempervivum  are  typically  6  or  more.  Also  Semper- 
vivum extends  to  South  Africa.  The  hardy  Sedums  are 
monographed  by  M.  T.  Masters  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  1878.  Masters'  arrangement  has  been  followed  be- 
low. There  is  also  a  good  horticultural  review  in  On: 
27,  pp.  314-316  (1885). 

Sedums  are  of  the  easiest  culture.  As  a  rule,  they 
prefer  sandy  soil,  and  are  very  averse  to  a  wet  position 
in  winter.  They  are  standard  plants  for  carpeting  poor 
and  sandy  waste  places  where  few  other  things  will 
grow.  The  little  yellow-flowered  plant  with  pulpy  foli- 
age that  spreads  in  nearly  every  cemeteryisiSediiwiacre. 
Sedums  are  also  general  favorites  in  all  forms  of  rock- 
gardening.  They  are  much  used  for  carpet-bedding, 
especially  the  kinds  with  mealy  or  glaucous  foliage,  and 
those  with  various  metallic  shades  of  purple.  In  the 
hardy  border,  the  more  robust  and  bushy  kinds,  like  6'. 
maximum  and  spectabile,  are  preferred,  though  any  of 
the  lower-growing  kinds  are  suitable  for  edgings  and 
any  of  the  evergreen  kinds  are  welcome  in  winter  when 
the  hardy  border  shows  few  other  bits  of  color  or  signs 
of  life.  As  a  rule,  Sedums  like  the  sun,  but  a  few  of 
the  species  may  help  to  solve  the  difiicult  problem  of 
carpeting  the  ground  underneath  the  trees  where  the 
soil  is  dry  and  shaded.  Sedums  are  also  favorites  for 
baskets  and  vases,  especially  the  kinds  with  trailing 
stems  and  minute  leaves.  For  greenhouse  decoration, 
/S.  spectabile  is  the  favorite,  as  it  is  perhaps  the 
showiest  of  the  genus.  It  may  be  had  in  flower  at  any 
season  of  the  year  and  remains  in  bloom  a  long  time. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  favorite  Sedums  for  window-sills, 
balconies  and  housetops,  especially  in  crowded  cities. 
Sedum  acre,  however,  is  everybody's  plant.  A  pot  of  it 
is  often  the  only  pleasant  sight  in  an  ugly  city  alley. 
Sedums  are  plants  for  poor  folks.  The  chief  points 
against  them  are  that  they  have  never  been  fashionable 
and  anybody  can  grow  them.  They  can  be  propagated 
by  seeds,  but  they  are  easily  multiplied  by  the  young 
offsets.  These  rosettes  are  somewhat  bulb-like  in  nature 
and  Sedums  could  probably  be  propagated  if  it  were 
worth  while  by  using  each  leaf  of  a  rosette. 

The  key  to  the  species  is  necessarily  unsatisfactory. 
It  would  answer  better  for  wild  plants.  In  the  gar- 
dens the  species  run  together,  especially  those  of  the 
Telephium  group,  Nos.  7-10.  There  is  no  absolute  proof 
that  these  and  other  Sedums  intercross  in  the  gardens, 
although  it  is  practically  certain.  Although  the  species 
may  run  together,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  take 
clear-cut  types  and  to  make  the  key  as  sharply  de- 
fined as  possible  instead  of  giving  generalized  de- 
scriptions through  which  the  plant  lover  may  search  in 
vain  for  distinguishing  marks. 


album,  10,  34. 
Anacampseros,  22. 
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spurium,  19. 
stenopetalum,  25. 
stoloniferum,  19, 
Telephium,  7, 
telephoides,  8, 
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Section  I.  Herbaceous  Perennials,  i.  e.,  plants  that 
die  down  to  the  root  during  u-intir.  {In  greenhouse 
culture  some  become  evergreen.) 

A.  Flou'ers  unisexual 1.  roseum 

AA.  Flowers  bisexual. 
B.  iM.  narrotv. 

c.  Arrangement  of  Ivs.  oppo- 
site    2.  Asiaticum 

cc.  Arrangement  of  Ivs.  alter- 
nate. 

D.  Height  about  4  in .i.  Middendorfiianum 

DD.  neight  m  in.  or  more. 
E.   Utems  glabrous. 

F.  Sepals  equal 4.  Aizoon 

FF.  Sepals  unequal...  5.  Maximowiczii 

EE.  Stems  pilose 0.  Selskyanum 

BB.  Lvs.  broad:  roots  tuberous. 
c.  Arrangement  of  Ivs.  scat- 
tered {rarely  opposite  in 
S.  Telephium). 
D.  Margin  of  Ivs.  dentate.  7.  Teleptiium 
DD.  Margin  of  Ivs.  nearly 

entire 8.  telephoides 

cc.  Arrangement  of  Ivs.  oppo- 
site  {sometimes   in  S's 
in  S.  spectabile). 
D.  Suds  obox'oid,  abntptly 

pointed 9.  maximum 

DD.  Buds  long  and  pointed.lO.  spectabile 
Section  II.   Evergreen  Perennials.   Foliage  does  not 
die  during  the  winter. 
A.  Foliage  flat,  broad  and  rela- 
tively thin:  Ivs.  spatulate  or 
wider. 
B.  Lvs.  in  tufts  or  rosettes  {at 
least  those  of  the  barren 
shoots), 
c.  Fls.  yellow:  anthers  yel- 
low. 
D.  Fach  fl.  K  in.  across. .\1.  spathuliJoUum 
DD.  Faeh  fl.  J^  in.  across.. 12.  obtusatum 
cc.  Fls.  white;  anthers  red- 
dish. 
D.  Barren  shoots  with  Ivs. 

in  S's U.  tematum 

DD.  Barren    shoots    with 

scattered  Ivs 14.  Nevii 

BB.  I/vs.  scattered,  i.e., not  tufted. 
c.  Stem  erect:  fls.  whitish  or 

pinkish 1.").  populilolium 

cc.  Stems  {barren  ones)  pros- 
trate. 
D.  Fls.  yellow. 

E.  Margin     of     Ivs. 
coarsely  toothed 
above  the  middle. 
F.  Petals  lanceolat e..lG.  Kamtscbaticum 

FF.  Petals  linear 17.  bybridum 

EE.  Marginoflvs.entire.K.  Japonicum 
DD.  Fls.   pink,  rose   or 

E.  Arrangement  of  Ivs. 
opposite. 
F.  Base  of  Ivs.  nar- 
rowed  1'.).  stoloniferura 

20.  oppositifolium 
FF.  Base    of  Ivs.   cor- 
date   21 .  Ewersii 

EE.  Arrangement  of  Ivs. 

alternate 22.  Anacampseros 

EEE.  Arrangement  of  Ivs. 

in  S's 2."!.  Sieboldii 

AA.  Foliage  more  or  less  terete: 
Ivs.  usually  linear,  not  wider 
than  lanceolate  {unless  in 
No.  28). 
B.  Apex  oflvs.  sharply  pointed. 
c.  Fls.  yellow. 

D.  In  florescence  decurved.2i.  reilexum 
DD.  In  florescence   not  d  e  - 
curved. 
E.  Cymes  scorpioid 2.'j.  stenopetalum 
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EE.  Cymes  umbellate 2G.  sarmentosum 

cc.  I'ls.  lilac  or  white 27.  pulcbellum 

BB.  Apex  of  Irs.  blunt. 
C.  Fls.  yellow. 

D.  Lvs.  ovoid,  bitter 28.  acre 

DD.  Lvs.  oblong,  tasteless .  .29.  seKangnlare 
cc.  Fls.  white  or  pink. 

D.   Plants    usually    glau- 
cous. 

E.  Anthers  black 30.  dasyphyllum 

T.F..  Anthers  purple 31.  Hispanicum 

Ei;i;.  .1  vlhrrs  pink 32.  brevifolium 

I'll.   Pluiil.s  nut  glaucous. 
E.  /7.^.    pinkish :    buds 

o-ungled 33.  Lydium 

EE.  Fls.  while:  buds  ob- 
long   34.  album 

EEE.  Fls.  white:  buds 

roundish 35.  Monregalense 

Section  III.    Annuals  or  Biennials.    These  die  after 
flowering  and  fruiting.  Annuals  flower  the  first  year, 
biennials  the  second, 
a.  Lvs.  flat,  not  cylindrical. 

B.  Fls.  scarlet 3().  sempervivoides 

BB.  Fls.  yellow 37.  Formosanum 

AA.  Lvs.  more  or  less  cylindrical. 

B.  Fls.  blue 38.  cseruleum 

BB.  Fls.  dull  rose  or  white 39.  villosum 

Section  I.     Herbaceous  Perennials  (Siiecie.s  1-10). 

1.  rdaeum,  Scop.  (S.  Bhodtola,  DC).  Rootstock 
thick,  flesby,  exhaling  a  perfume  of  rose  water:  height 
6-8  in. :  lvs.  scattered,  oblong,  1  x  H  in. :  fls.  greenish  or 
reddish  purple,  in  a  terminal  flat-topped  cyme  about 
1  in.  across;  petals  4;  stamens  i  in  the  male  fl.,  absent 
in  the  female;  carpels  iu  the  female  fl.  4.  Summer. 
Eu.,  N.  Amer.,  Himalayas.  — The  only  species  here  de- 
scribed that  has  unisexual  flowers.  A  neat-growing 
plant  suitalile  f<ir  rockiries  or  the  front  row  of  borders. 

2.  Asiiticum,  Spn-nt;.  lliight  6-12  in. :  Ivs.  opposite, 
linear,  coarsely  ami  irrei.'iilarly  toothed:  fls.  greenish 
yellow,  in  eoniiiaet.  ^^'iolpovr  e)  iiies,  lloral  parts  in  5's. 
Summer.  lliin:il:i}  :i-.  I  ii:'i\  iii.I  ilniad  and  possibly 
inAmerica.  Ii-niin-  i  ;  lii^'c  makes  it  very 
distinct.  In  IimM.'i  h  i  •  .'.  i  h  ne  red  flowers.  It 
seems  to  sutVer  i  i.un  i  i,.  , .  1 1  ^  .  i  an  ordinary  border 
in  winter,  and  sli.niM  i.rol..io,j  I.e  w  lalered  under  glass. 

.'1.  Middendoriii4num,  iVInxim.  Lvs.  alternate,  ob- 
lani-et.dare,  dentate  toward  apex:  fls.  yellow,  in  a  flat- 
toppi'd  ryirie.  SiiiiinRT.  Aniurland. —According  to  J.  W. 
MaiiiiiiiL'.  it  L-i'  v^  4  in.  high,  and  has  deep  green  foli- 
afieiilinli  Im,,,!!,.-  a  rich  purple  in  winter.  Woolson 
say^  II  ,~  .1.  i,v,  Iv   mftcd. 

4.  Aizoon,  I. iiii,  Ui'iijht  1  ft. ormore.  usually  lM-2ft.: 
Iv-,.  a  11  en  I  ale,  ,,!,!,  .i!.-].,, iei.., Pit..,  eo.,r>;elv  find  irregularly 


fl.  Maximdwiczii,  lie;;el.  Height  ll't.:  Ivs.  suboppo- 
site  or  alternate,  nMojig-ovate  or  oblong-lanceolate, 
regularlv  tootlied:  lis.  vellow,  in  a  dense,  flat  cyme. 
July, Aug.  .Japan.  Amufland.  Gn.  19,p.203;  27,  p.  316. 
—By  .some  this  is  considered  a  variety  of  S.  Aizoon. 
It  is  similar  to  S.  Aizoon  in  habit  but  larger,  differing 
in  the  sepals  of  unequal  length  and  in  the  peculiar 
Hask-shaped  fl.-buds,  which  are  dilated  below  and  nar- 
rowed into  a  long  beak  above.  Desirable  for  borders; 
also  used  for  carpet  beds.  Seeds,  as  well  as  plants,  are 
offere.l. 

G.  Selski4num,  Kegel.  Also  spelled  Selskyanum. 
Height  12-18  in.:  lvs. alternate  (!),  serrate  in  the  distal 
third :  fls.  yellow,  nearly  1  in.  across,  in  a  hollow-topped, 
leafy  cyme.  Late  summer.  Amur.,  Manchuria.  — Re- 
sembles S.  A  izoon  but  has  narrower  and  pilose  leaves. 
Offered  in  1893  by  John  Saul. 

7.  Tel^phinm,  Linn.  Orpine.  Live-forevek.  Fig. 
2282.  Height  12-18  in.:  lvs.  scattered,  rarely  opposite, 
oblong-ovate,  obtuse,  dentate:  fls.  pink,  spotted  red,  or 
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sometimes  pure  white,  in  dense,  terminal  and  lateral 
subglobose  cymes.  July,  Aug.  Eu.,  N.Asia.  Gn.  27, 
p.  316.  — Naturalized  in  America,  where  it  spreads  much 
but  blooms  little.  Vars.  hybridum,  purpilreiun  and 
rtlbruin  are  live  American  trade  names  representing 
forms  with  dark  purple  foli- 
age, the  last-named  variety 
^  being  said  to  retain  its  pur- 

ple color  all  summer.  All 
the  forms  are  suitable  for 
the  front  rows  of  borders 
and  for  roolieries.  The 
young  shoots  in  spring  are 
pretty  objects  and  differ 
with  the  different  varieties. 
The  larger  forms  with  bright 
fls  are  preferable.  S.  pur- 
pureum  and  purpiirascens, 
Koch,  are  varieties  of  S. 
Telephium.  Subspecies 
Fab4ria,  Masters  (S.  Fa- 
bdna,  Koch,  not  Hort.). 
This  IS  regarded  by  Masters 
as  a  subspecies  of  S.  Tele- 
phium, with  Ivs.  narrower 
than  in  the  type,  the  cymes 
always  terminal  and  shorter 
peduncled:  fls.  smaller  and 
earlier;  petals  less  recurved. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
Is  really  in  the  trade.  See 
S.  spectabile. 

S.  telepholdes,  Michx.  Height  6-12  in. :  Ivs.  scattered, 
2x1  in.,  oblong -obovate,  nearly  entire  or  sparingly 
toothed:  fls.  flesh-colored,  in  small  dense  cymes  1-15^ 
in.  across.  June.  AUeghanies  from Md.  south.  — Offered 
1891-92  by  H   P   Kelsey 

9  maximum  Suter  A  stout  bushy  plant  2  ft  or  less 
high  with  either  green  or  purple  stems  Iv  opposite 
ovate  acute  more  or  less  coidit  r  nnt  1  ntate 
cymes  terminal  and  lateral  on  Ion  i  '  1  t  rmmg  a 
loose  panicle    petals  whiti  hi  1     tip 

Aug  -Oct     Eu     Caucasus  nortl  i     27 

p  316  —  Vir    variegatum    Hoit  ..leen 

foliage    according  to  J  W   Mam  a  „      1        1     1  i  i  (as 
var   icisteolot)  shows  a  form  -nith  r     3    luiik     terns 
Ivs     green   yellow   ind   white   margined   rosy   purple 
This    species   has    many    forms    the    stems 
green  or  purple    fls    green  or  reddish     h  ^^ 

cordate  or  tapermg  at  the  base    spreadin., 
recurved  variegated  or  not    It  is  the  be  t  t 
borders   but  in  the  autumn  is  apt  to  get  1        f         x    ' 
straggly  and  needs  support  „ 

Var    haematddes    Mast      Stem     "-"       ft  «f^ 

high   deep pui pie    Ivs  5x3  m     ol  long    \ate  , 

obtuse   coarsely  and  irregularlj  t     tl  e  1    pu 
phsh    petils  ^\hltl  h   tin     1'    1     ^eftembe 


3282.  Live-forever— Sedum 
Telephium  (X  %). 
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names.  Also  a  form  with  variegated  foliage  has  been 
advertised.  This  species  remains  in  bloom  a  long  while 
and  is  very  attractive  to  butterflies.  Masters  declares 
that  it  thrives  in  stiff  clay,  and  does  not  do  so  well  in 
lighter  soils. 

Section  II.    Evergreen  Perennials  (Species  11-35). 

11.  spathulifdlium,  Hook.  Barren  stems  creeping, 
with  terminal  rosettes  of  obovate  Ivs.:  flowering 
branches  erect,  and  bearing  scattered  club-shaped  Ivs. : 
fls.  yellow,  a  in.  across,  in  terminal  cymes;  sepals  ob- 
long-obtuse. May,  June.  N.  W.  Amer.  G.C.  II.  10:377. 
Gn.  2i:415. -Offered  in  1881  by  Gillett,  but  is  prob- 
ably not  cult,  in  eastern  states,  and  probably  requires 
pot  culture  indoors.  Here  may  belong  Franceschi's  ,S. 
spafJiulatiim,  a  California  species,  which  he  calls  a 
"giant  among  Sedunis,  growing  several  ft.  high."  Mas- 
ters' plant  is  not  over  1  ft.  high. 

12.  obtus5,tum,  Gray.  Barren  stems  prostrate,  with 
rosettes  of  spatulate  Ivs.:  fl. -stems  erect,  ultimately 
leafless  and  then  scarred:  fls.  yellow,  in  terminal,  um- 
bellate cymes  lK-2  in.  across ;  sepals  oblong-acute. 
June,  July.  Calif.  — Once  offered  in  America,  but  prob- 
ably not  now  in  cult. 

13.  temitum,  Michx.  Fig.  2284.  Barren  stems  pros- 
trate, with  terminal  rosettes  of  spatulate  Ivs. :  Ivs.  of 
the  flowering  branches  scattered,  oblong,  acute,  all  the 
Ivs.  in  whorls  of  3:  fls.  white,  %  in.  across,  in  terminal, 
leafy,  1-sided,  3-5-parted  cymes  ;  floral  parts  in  4's. 
July,  Aug.  Pa.  to  111.  and  south.  B.M.  1977.    B.R.2:142. 

14.  N6vii,  Gray.  Barren  stems  prostrate,  with  termi- 
nal rosettes  of  obovate-spatulate  Ivs.,  tapering  into  a 
short  stalk  auricled  at  the  base,  sprinkled  with  pink 
dots  :  fl.-stems  erect,  with  appressed,  scattered  Ivs. 
similar  to,  but  smaller  than  those  of  the  barren  stems: 
fls.  white,  ^  in.  across,  in  forked  cymes  whose  branches 
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2283    Showy  Sedum— Sedu 
spectabile. 
Clusters  4  inches  across. 


FabHria  Hort  not  Koch) 
This  IS  the  most  popular  of 
•  the  greatest  variety  of  pur 
lK-2  ft  high  Ivs  opposite 
obtuse  entire  or  obscurely 
wavy  toothed  fls 
K  in  across,  in  flat- 
topped  inversely 
pyramidal,  leafy,  um- 
bellate cymes  4  in. 
across  Sept.,  Oct. 
Possibly  from  Japan. 
Gn  27,  p.  315.  I.  H. 
8  271  —The  fls.  vary 
from  rose  to  purple 
and  perhaps  to  white. 
Pitcher  &  Manda 
offei  ed  var.  Album. 
\  ar.  purpdreum  and 
Tdseum    are    trade 


2284     Sedum  ternatum  (X  '  ,) 
lie  abmt  1^^  m   long  and  recurved;  anthers  brownish 
puiple     July     Mts    of  \  a  and  Ala.  — Hardy  in  Mass. 
and  desirable  for  edgings  or  rockeries,  according  to  Ed- 
ward C  illett 

Id  populifdlium  Pall  A  very  distinct  species  by  rea- 
son of  Its  shrubby  base,  stalked,  poplar-shaped  Ivs.  and 
corymbs  of  whitish  fls.  which  have  the  scent  <if  haw- 
thorn. Roots  fibrous:  stems  6-10  in.  lii^li.  Iir:ii]cln-d: 
Ivs.  alternate,  ovate,  acute,  coarsely  an^l  ui.mil:ii-ly 
toothed:  fls.  nearly  K  in.  across,  wliiii-li  "i  imiki-li.  in 
corymbose  cymes;  stamens  pinkLsh:  aTiili.  r^  imiple. 
Aug.  Siberia.  B.M.  211.  Gn.  27,  p.  310.  H.H.  1S57,  p. 
150.  — Rare  in  cult.,  but  desirable  for  borders  and  rock- 
eries and  makes  a  charming  pot-plant. 

16.  KamtschAtioum,  Fisch.  &  Mey.  Height  4-6  in.: 
Ivs.  alternate  or  opposite,  obovate,  coarsely,  but  regu- 
larly toothed  above  the  middle:  fls.  yellow,  %  in.  across, 
in  umbellate  cymes  1-3  in.  across  ;  petals  lanceolate. 
Late  summer.     E.Asia.     Gn.  25,  p.  531;  27,  p.  317. 
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17.  hybridum,  Linn.  Creeping,  glabrous  or  glandular: 
Ivs.  alternate,  stalked,  spatulate,  coarsely  toothed  in  the 
upper  half  :  tis.  yellow,  in  umbellate  cymes  2-3  in. 
across;  petals  linear.    Summer.    Siberia. 

18.  Japdnicum,  Siebold.  Diffuse  :  Ivs.  scattered  or 
opposite,   spatulate,    acute,  entiro  :    Hs.    yi-Uuw,    ^   in. 

■icross,  in  tcnnin:,!  mikI  lateral 
-\w^ :  |Htals  lanceo- 
variegatum,  Hort. 
has  h  s.  with  t;olduu  blotches, 
according  to  John  Saul.  "S. 
macrophyllum    aureo  -  margin- 
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citmn,"  Hort.,  is  probably 
a  variegated  form  of  this 
species. 

19.  stoloniferum,  Gmelin  {S.  spuriiim,  Bieb.).  Bar- 
ren stems  trailing,  marked  with  annular  sears,  rooting 
at  nodes:  fl.-stems  ascending  6  in.  high:  Its.  opposite, 
spatulate,  coarsely  toothed  above,  the  margins  studded 
with  hyaline  papillsB  :  fls.  pink  (or  wtiite),  %  in. 
across,  in  cymes  2  in.  across;  anthers  reddish.  Julv, 
Aug.  Asia 'Minor,  Persia.  B.M.  2370.  Gn.  27,  p.  315. 
R.H.  18!n,  p.  523.  — Commoner  in  cult,  abroad.  "It  has 
the  disadvantage  of  affording  cover  for  snails,"  but  "one 
always  knows  where  to  look  for  the  snails." 

20.  oppositifdlium,  Sims.  Very  close  to  S.  stolonife- 
rum, but  the  Ivs.  are  brighter  green,  more  regularly 
decussate,  and  as  they  are  broader  at  the  base  they 
overlap  one  another  a  little  and  produce  a  neater  ap- 
pearance than  in  S.  stoloniferum.  Pis.  white  or  whitish. 
Anthers  orange,  according  to  Masters,  but  yellow  in 
B.M.  1807.   Aug.   Caucasus,  Persia. 

21.  fiwersii,  Ledeb.  (S.  azureum,  Royle,  not  Desf.). 
Stock  thick,  giving  off  many  trailing  or  ascending  slen- 
der branches:  Ivs.  opposite,  sessile,  cordate,  clasping, 
entire  or  slightly  wavy :  lis.  ]iink  or  pale  violet,  in  dense 
globose  cymes.  Aug.,  S.pt.  Himalayas,  Siberia.  — Mas- 
ters says  it  is  rather  t.-mlrr  in  cult.,  but  well  worth  pot 
culture.  Var.  Turkestanicum,  H..rt.,  according  to  J.  W. 
Manning,  grows  4  in.  high,  has  deep  violet  fls.  in  Sept. 
and  Oct.,  and  is  hardy  in  Mass. 

22.  Anaoimpseros,  Linn.  Glaucous,  barren  branches 
rooting  at  nodes:  fl.-stems  erect,  reddish:  Ivs.  bluish_ 
green,  orbicular  or  obovate-obtuse,  cordate,  auricled,' 
greenish  with  reddish  margins:  fls.  violet,  34  in.  across, 
in  dense,  globose  cymes.  Central  Eu.  B.M.  I18.-Suit- 
able  for  rockeries  and  edgings.  The  fls.  are  compara- 
tively rarely  produced. 

23.  Si^boldii,  Sweet.  Glaucous,  9  in.  high:  branches 
purplish,  erect,  afterwards  decurved:  Ivs.  in  whorls  of 
3,  sessile,  sinuate,  bluish  green,  pinkish  at  margins: 
fls.  pinkish,  K  in.  across.  Aug.  Japan.  B.M.  5358.— 
Very  useful  for  rockeries  and  borders.  Var.  variegitum, 
Hort.  {S.  tiaWes<}(Mm,  Hort.,  not  Wats.),  has  Ivs.  marked 
with  white.  I.H.  10:373  (green  at  margin,  yellow  down 
center). 

24.  re!16xum,  Linn.  Glabrous,  barren  stems  trailing: 
fl.-stems  8-10  in.  high:  Ivs.  in  6-7  rows,  crowded  on  the 
barren  stems  into  a  conical  mass,  K-%  in.  long,  linear: 
inflorescence  decurved  or  erect  before  flowering:  fls. 
Yi  in.  across,  yellow,  floral  parts  in4's  to8's.  England. 
Var.  cristitum,  Mast.  (S.  monstrosum  and  rohustum, 
Hort.),  has  fasciated  stems  forming  a  crest  like  a  cocks- 
comb. 


25.  stenopdtalum,  Pursh.  Glabrous:  stems  3-6  in. 
high,  erect  from  a  decumbent  base:  Ivs.  crowded  on 
barren  shoots,  sessile,  fleshy,  lanceolate,  yi  in.  long: 
fls.  bright  yellow,  in  scorpioid  cymes,  floral  parts  in  5's. 
Rocky  Mts. -Offered  by  Gillett  in  1881.    Rare  in  cult. 

26.  sarmentdsum,  Bunge.  Glabrous:  Ivs.  opposite  or 
whorled.  linear:  Hs.  vi-lluw,  %  in.  across,  in  a  flat-topped, 
umbellate,  ;i-5-forki-<l  cyme.  China.-Var.  cdrneum  (S. 
cdrneuiii  (■in-icyuluni .  Hort.  |,  has  pink  stems:  Ivs. 
marked  with  marginal  stripe  of  white  or  cream-color. 
This  variety  is  grown  in  greenhouses  and  for  carpet 
beds  and  edgings. 

27.  pulcWUum,  Michx.  Glabrous  trailer, 
3-6  in.  high:  Ivs.  linear,  terete-pointed, 
gibbous  at  base,  scarcely  Kin.  long:  fls. 
rosy  purple,  K  in.  across:  inflorescence 
a  3-i-branched  cyme,  with  erect  fls. 
ciowded  in  2  rows  along  the  upper  sur- 
f  iM    null  ach  provided  with  a  leafy  bract. 

1iiii.-\uj:  U.  S.  B.M.  6223.  Gn.  27, 
).      I  I     1.  (Ml.  10:685. -The  minute  foli- 

1^1    issumes  rich  tints  of  red,  brown  and 

pui  pit  The  branches  of  the  inflorescence 
ar(  3-4  in.  long  and  gracefully  arched. 

28.  acre,  Lmn.  Stonecrop.  Wall 
Pepper.  Lo\e  Entangle.  Fig.  2285. 
Barren  stems  creeping,  branched,  about  2 
in.  long:  fl.-stems  2-3  in.  high:  Ivs.  mi- 
nute, M  in.  long  or  less,  crowded,  thick,  ovoid  or  nearly 
globular:  fls.  %  in.  across,  in  1-sided  cymes  having  2-5 
forks.  June,  July.  Eu.,  E.  Asia.  Gn.  27,  p.  316.-This 
is  the  commonest  species  native  to  England  and  one  of 
the  commonest  in  cultivation.  It  is  much  used  for 
edging  and  carpeting  bare  spots,  especially  in  cemeteries. 
Thrives  best  in  poor  soil.  The  Ivs.  have  an  acrid  taste. 
Masters  says  it  may  often  be  seen  on  the  window-sills 
of  London  alleys,  and  adds:  "It  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest, least  considered  of  all  plants,  but  very  few 
have  really  higher  claim  '  .  •  ..  — 
Mast.,  has  Ivs.  and  tips 
of  shoots  bright  golden 
yellow  in  spring.  This  is 
cult,  for  spring  bedding. 
It  gives  a  bit  of  color  at 
a  dull  season.  It  loses 
the  yellow  tint  in  sum- 
mer and  is 

bust  as  the  green  form. 
Var.  61egans,  Mast.,  has 
the  tips  and  young  Ivs. 
pale  silvery  colored.  Not 
as  effective  or  hardy  as 
var.  aurcum.  Var.  m4- 
jus,  Mast.  Larger  and 
more  robust  than  the 
type:  Ivs.  in  7  rows  in- 
stead of  5:  fls.  %  in. 
across,  in  a  2-parted 
cyme.     Morocco. 

29.  Bexangul^re,  Linn. 
Very   close    to    S. 
acre   but   the   Ivs. 
not  so  bitter  to  the 
taste,morp  slender. 


Sedum  cxruleum. 
Natural  size. 

several  times  as  long  as  thick,  and  in 
6-7  rows,  rather  than  5.  Europe,  rarer. 
In  American  gardens  it  is  said  to  grow 
6  in.  high,  and  flower  in  .June  and 
July.  — Mostly  used  for  carpel  beds. 

30.  dasyphj'lluin,  Linn.  Glaucous,  glabrous  or  glandu- 
lar: Ivs.  oblong  or  roundish,  studded  with  crystalline 
pimples:  buds  oblong,  obtuse:  fls.  pinkish;  anthers 
black.  Eu.,  S.Afr.  .B.M.  6027. -Woolson  says  it  grows 
3-6  in.  high,  and  is  suitable  for  edgings. 

31.  Hisp&mcum,  Linn.  Glaucous:  fl.-stems  3-4  in. 
high,  reddish:  Ivs.  34  in.  long,  linear,  greenish  gray, 
becoming  reddish,  studded  with  fine  hyaline  pimples  at 
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the  tips:  cymes  3-7-branched,  umbellate:  buds  5-6- 
angleil:  fls.  "pinkish  white,  Kin.  across.  July.  Central 
and  southern  Europe. -Readily  distinguished  by  having 
the  tloral  parts  in  C's. 

32.  brevifdlium,  DC.  Glaucous:  Ivs.  In  4  rows,  a 
tenth  of  an  inch  long,  pinkish,  densely  covered  with  a 
mealy  pubescence:  fls.  }^  in.  across;  petals  white,  with 
pink  midrib;  anthers  pink.  Western  Mediterranean 
region.— Manning  says  it  grows  4  in.  high  and  blooms 
in  July  and  August.  Said  to  be  exceptionally  sensitive 
to  superiiuous  moisture  at  the  root.  i 

33.  L^dium,  Boiss.  Glabrous,  3-6  in.  high:  Ivs.  ^  InrK 
long,  linear,  greenish  or  red-tipped,  auricledat  base  and 
with  numerous  pimples  at  tip  when  seen  with  a  lens: 
buds  5-angular:  fls.  one-tenth  in.  across,  pinkish;  an- 
thers reddish.  Aug.,  Sept.  Asia  Minor.-Var.  atoeum, 
Hort.,  was  oflfered  by  John  Saul  in  1893. 

34.  Album,  Linn.  Glabrous,  4-6  in.  high:  Ivs.  alter- 
nate, Kin.  long,  linear-oblong:  cymes  2-3  in.  across: 
buds  oblong:  fls.  K  in.  across,  white;  anthers  reddish. 
July.   Eu.,  N.Asia.    Gn.  27,  p.  315. 

35.  MonregaUnse,  Balbis  (S.  erucicitum,  Desf.). 
Glabrous,  except  inflorescence,  which  is  glandular:  lv.s. 
linear:  fls.  !4  in.  across,  white;  buds  roundish,  pointed; 
stamens  pinkish.    N.  Italy,  Corsica.    L. B.C.  5:464. 

Section  III.    Annuals  or  Biennials  (Species  30-39). 

36.  semperTivoides,  Fischer.  Scarlet  Stonecrop. 
One  of  the  showiest  in  the  genus  and  remarkably  dis- 
tinct, if  not  unique,  by  the  color  of  the  fls.  Habit  of  a 
house-leek,  4-8  in.  high:  Ivs.  40-50  in  a  rosette,  wedge- 
shaped:  Ivs.  of  fl. -stems  clasping,  greenish  red,  oblong, 
acute:  cymes  2-4  in.  across,  dense:  fls.  scarlet.  July. 
Asia  Minor.  Gn.  19:378.  R.H.  1846:5.- Seems  not  to  be 
offered  in  America. 

37.  Formostoum,  N.  E.  Br.  Height  6  in.:  stem  re- 
peatedly branched  in  a  dichotomous  or  trichotomous 
manner:  Ivs.  1-3,  in  whorls  at  branchings  of  stem,  with 
occasionally  1-3  on  internodes,  flat,  spatulate:  fls.  yel- 
low.   Formosa.    Int.  into  S.  Calif,  in  1900. 

38.  csBrtileum,  Linn.  (S.  asiireum,  Desf.,  not  Royle). 
Fig.  2286.  Glabrous,  or  pilose  on  inflorescence,  2-3  in. 
high:  Ivs.  H  in.  long,  oblong-obtuse,  pale  green,  spotted 
red:  cymes  1  in.  across,  with  recurved  branches:  fls. 
H  in.  across,  pale  blue,  5-7-merous.  S.  Afr.  B.M.  2224. 
B.R.  6:520.    Gn.  27,  p.  315. -Carpet  beds.    Sandy  soil. 

39.  villbsum,  Linn.  Glandular-pubescent,  3-4  in. 
high,  with  no  barren  branches:  Ivs.  2-5  times  as  long 
as  thick:  fls.  few,  dull  rose  (or  white  according;  to 
Masters)  in  a  small,  loose  cyme.  Bogs  and  stony  rills, 
mountains  of  Eu.— This  is  one  of  the  very  few  that  pre- 
fer wet  feet.  The  white-fld.  form  is  advertised  by  one 
dealer  in  perennials.  The  species,  however,  is  an 
annual. 
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Oregon  which  is  now  offered  in  the  East,  but  is  probably  not 
cult,  in  Eu.  It  grows  4  in.  liigh,  and  tlowers  from  Jime  until 
Aug.  Said  to  be  annual.  Lvs.  lanoeolate,  H"/^  in.  long,  acute. 
—  5.  Oregdtium ,  Nutt.,  was  offered  by  collectors  of  western 
American  plants  in  1881,  but  is  not  known  to  be  cult.— S.  spe- 
cidsum,  Hort.=  ? — S.tectdrum.  Scop.=Seinpervivum  tectorum. 
—S.  trlfidum.  Wall.,  is  not  offered  iu  America,  but  should  be  in 
every  fancier's  collection.  It  is  immediately  distinguished  from 
all  others  described  above  by  the  pinnatifid  foliage,  which 


the  top 
clusters  of  fls.,  being 
fls.  purplish,  red 


22S8.  Natural  planting  of  maple  seeds. 

iiii.  offered  by  Krelage.  Haarlem,  Holland,  appears 
recognized  by  botanists. — S.  Caldbricum  is  a  name 
Hint  description  to  an  Italian  species,  which  is  still 
■  Krelage. — 5.  debite,  Watson,  an  American  species, 
(1  in  1881  by  collectors,  but  is  probably  not  in  cult. 
— .S*.  Vouolasii.  Hook.,  is  a  yellow-fld.  species  from 


ilet,  the   radicle 


and  makee  a  fine  setting  for  the 
wide  as  the  latter.  Height  1  ft.: 
Himalayas.  Gn.  27,  p.  317. 

W.  M. 
SEEDAGE.  Under  this  term  may  be  included  all 
knowledge  respecting  the  propagation  of  plants  by 
means  of  seeds  or  spores.  The  word  was  first  used,  so 
far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  in  1887.  It  is  equivalent  to 
the  French  semis,  and  is  comparable  with  the  words 
graftage,  layerage  and  cuttageV  In  general  literature 
and  common  speech,  a  seed  is  that  part  of  the  plant 
which  is  the  outcome  of  flowering  and  which  is  used  for 
propagating  the  species.  In  the  technical  or  botanical 
sense,  however,  the  seed  is  the  ripened  ovule.  The  seed 
contains  an  embryo,  which  is  a  miniature  plant. T(The 
embryo  has  one  or  more  leaves  (cotyledons),  a  bhtl  or 
growing  point  (plumule)  and  a  short  descendi 
(caulicle).     From  the  caulicle  or 

or  root  develops.  This  embryo  is  a 
minute  dormant  plant.  Each  embryo 
is  the  result  of  a  distinct  process 
of  fertilization  in  which  the  pollen 
of  the  same  or  another  flower  has 
taken  part.  The  ovule  is  contained 
in  the  ovary.  The  ripened  ovary  is 
the  seed-case  or  pericarp.  The  peri- 
carp, with  the  parts  that  are  amal- 
gamated with  it,  is  known  techni- 
cally as  the  fruit.  In  many  instances 
there  is  only  one  seed  in  the  fruit; 
and  the  seed  and  its  case  may  ad- 
and  form  practically  one  body. 
,  „  Many  of  the  so-called  seeds  of  hor- 

of  Hop-tree.  ticulturists  are  really  fruits  contain- 
Natttral  size.  ing  one  or  few  seeds.  Such  are  the 
seeds  of  beet,  lettuce  and  sea-kale. 
The  winged  seeds  of  elms,  hop-tree  (Fig.  2287)  and 
ashes  are  really  fruits  containing  a  single  seed.  Acorns, 
walnuts,  butternuts  and  chestnuts  are  also  fruits;  so 
are  grains  of  corn,  wheat,  and  the  "seeds"  of  straw- 
berry. The  keys  of  maple  are  double  fruits,  with  two 
seeds  (Fig.  2288).  Beans  and  peas  are  true  seeds.  The 
fruit  part  is  the  pod  in  which  they  are  borne.  Seeds  of 
apples  and  pears  are  also  true  seeds,  the  fruit  being  the 
fleshy  part  that  surrounds  them.  Germination  is  the 
unfolding  and  the  growing  of  the  dormant  or  embryo 
plant.  The  flrst  visible  stage  in  germination  is  the 
swelling  of  the  seed.  Thereafter  the  integument  is 
ruptured,  and  the  caulicle  appears.  When  the  caulicle 
protrudes,  the  seed  has  sprouted;  and  this  fact  is  taken 
as  an  mdication  that  the  seed  is  viable  (Fig.  2289). 
Germination  is  not  complete,  however, 
until  the  young  plant  has  made  vital 
developed 


Seed-like  fruit 


able 


I  See,  also, 
s  that  have 
still  be  too 
ss   to   com- 


Sprouting  stage 


plete  germiuatiuu  The  ideal  test  for  Castor  Bean. 
the  viability  of  seeds  is  to  plant  them 
in  soil  m  conditions  that  somewhat  nearly  approach 
those  in  which  they  are  finally  to  be  planted.  This  test 
eliminates  the  seeds  which  are  very  weak  and  are  not 
able  to  grow  under  ordinary  conditions  and  to  push 
themselves  through  the  soil.  The  sprouting  test  made 
in  a  specially  prepared  device,  in  which  all  conditions 
are  regulated  to  a  nicety,  may  be  of  the  greatest  value 
for  purposes  of  scientific  study  and  investigation  and 
for  the  making  of  comparative  tests  between  various 
samples,  and  the  greater  the  sprouting  test,  the  greater 
the  germinating  power;  but  one  must  not  expect  that 
the  actual  germination  will  always  be  as  great  as  the 
percentage  of  sprouting.  In  many  cases,  the  differences 
in  results  between  the  sprouting  test  in  a  specially  per- 
pared  device,  and  the   germination  tests   in  well-pre- 
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pared  soil  in  the  open,  may  be  as  great  as  50  per  cent. 
Viability  varies  with  seasons  and  other  conditions. 
While  it  is  true  as  a  general  statement  that  the  older 
the  seed  the  less  the  viability,  yet  the  reverse  may  be 
true  within  narrow  limits.  Sometimes  lettuce  and 
melons  that  germinate  only  50  per  cent  in  December, 
germinate  70-80  per  cent  In  April. 

In  order  that  seeds  shall  germinate,  they  must  be 
supplied  with  moisture  and  be  given  a  detiuite  tempera- 
ture. The  requisite  temperature  and  moisture  vary 
with  the  different  kinds  of  seeds,  and  they  are  to  be 
determined  only  by  experience.  Seeds  may  be  planted 
in  any  medium  which  supplies  these  requisite  condi- 
tions. Although  seeds  are  ordinarily  planted  in  the 
ground,  such  practice  is  not  necessary  to  germination. 
They  may  be  planted  in  cocbanut  fiber,  moss  or  other 
medium.  However,  the  ground  may  supply  the  requi- 
sites for  germination,  and  it  also  supplies  plant-food 
for  the  young  plantlet  when  it  begins  to  shift  for  itself; 
and,  furthermore,  the  plants  are  in  the  position  in  which 
they  are  desired  to  grow.  In 
the  case  of  many  seeds, 
germination  is  more  rapid 
:ind  certain  when  the  seeds 
are  sown  in  cocoanut  fiber 
or    other   medium,    for    the 
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form.  As  soon  as  germina- 
tion is  fairly  complete,  the 
plants  are  transplanted  to 
the  soil.  The  depth  at  which 
seeds  shall  be  sown  de- 
pends on  many  conditions. 
Out  of  doors  they  are 
planted  deeper  than  in  the 
house,  in  order  to  insure  a 
uniform  supply  of  moisture. 
A  depth  equal  to  twice  the 
diameter  of  the  seed  is  an 
old  gardeners'  rule.  This 
applies  well  to  the  sowing 
of  most  seeds  under  glass 
when  the  soil  is  well  prepared  and  is  kept  watered,  but 
in  the  open  ground  three  to  four  times  this  depth  is 
usually  necessary.  The  finer  and  moister  the  soil,  the 
shallower  the  seeds  may  be  planted,  other  things  being 
equal.  Better  results  in  germination  are  secured  when 
the  seeds  are  sown  in  a  specially  prepared  seed-bed. 
The  conditions  may  then  be  better,  the  gardener  is  able 
to  protect  the  young  plants  from  cold  and  from  insects 
and  fungi,  and  he  is  enabled  also  to  economize  time  and 
labor.  In  transplanting  from  the  seed-bed  to  the  field, 
the  gardener  unconsciously  chooses  only  the  best  plants 
and  thereby  flii'  ■•iu|.  is  improviil.  Theseed-bed  maybe 
in  a  forcini-li"iis.>  mi-  lictli.  .1,  ..r  in  the  open.  If  it  is  in 
the  open,  it  sli..uM  In-  n.  ar  ili.-  iMiildings,  where  it  can 
be  visited  fri'.|iiiiitly  ami  whi-re  water  maybe  applied 
as  needed.  If  the  bed  is  to  be  used  late  in  the  season 
when  the  soil  is  naturally  dry,  it  is  well  to  cover  it  the 
previous  spring  or  fall  with  a  very  heavy  coating  of  ma- 
nure. This  retains  the  moisture,  and  the  leaching  from  the 
manure  adds  plant-food  to  the  soil,  there- 
I'V  f-niiMinir  lln'  voung  plants  to  secure 
ail  .ally  Mart.  \Vhen  the  seeds  are  to 
be  sown,  tlir  iMaiiure  is  removed  and  the 
surfarr  is  III. 11  in  ideal  condition.  In  the 
handling  of  young  plants  : 
one  must  take  pains  that 
the  plants  are  not  too  thick 
and  that  thev  do  not  suffer 
for  light,  else  they  may 
become  "drawn"  and  be 
practically  worthless.  In 
greenhouses  and  hotbeds, 
it  is  well  to  handle  common  vegetables  and  flower  seeds 
in  gardeners' flats  (Fig.  2293).  These  flats  are  easily 
handled,  and  the  soil  is  so  shallow  that  it  can  be  kept 
in  uniform  conditions  of  temperature  and  moisture.  The 
seeds  of  some  of  the  finer  and  rarer  kinds  of  ornamental 
plants  require  special  treatment.  These  treatments  are 
usually  specified  in  the  articles  devoted  to  those  plants. 
Details  of  the  handling  of  very  delicate  seeds  are  well 
discussed  in  the  article  on  Orchids. 


As  a  rule,  seeds  germinate  best  when  they  are  fresh, 
that  is,  less  than  one  year  old.  Some  seeds,  however, 
of  which  those  of  melons,  pumpkins  and  cucumbers  are 
examples,  retain  their  vitality  unimpaired  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  gardeners  do  not  ask  for  recent  stock. 
Seeds  of  corn  salad  should  be  a  year  old  to  germinate  well. 
Very  hard,  bony  seeds,  as  of  haws  and  viburnums,  often 
do  not  germinate  until  the  second  year.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  they 
should  be  kept  moist. 
Seeds  of  most  fruit  and 
forest  trees  should  be 
kept  moist  and  cool, 
otherwise  they  lose  vi- 
tality; yet  if  kept  too 
moist,  and  particularly 
too  close  or  warm,  thev 
will  spoil.  Nuts  and 
hard  seeds  of  hardy 
plants  usually  profit  by 
being  buried  in  sand 
and  allowed  to  freeze. 
The  freezing  and  the 
moisture    soften     and 


are  placed  between  al- 
ternate layers  of  sand 
or  sawdust:  such  prac- 
tice is  known  techni- 
cally as  stratification. 
L.  H.  B. 

Seed  Breeding. -The 
marvelous  industrial 
and  commercial  devel- 
opment which  has  char- 
acterized the  latter  part 
of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is  nowhere  more 
marked  than  in  the  art 
and  practice  of  seed 
growing.  Whatever 
may  have  been  their 
intellectual  belief , most 
planters  have  acted,  up 
to  within  a  few  years, 
as  if  seed  was  indeed 
essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  crop,  bilt 
only  in  the  way  that 
water  and  manure  are 
essential.     The    only 

question  was  whether  or  not  the  seed  would  grow.  It 
might  be  desirable  that  the  seed  all  be  of  some  particu- 
lar kind  so  that  the  crop  would  ripen  all  at  once,  but 
beyond  that  the  breeding  of  the  seed  was  given  very 
little  consideration.  It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that 
a  majority  of  even  good  cultivators  have  come  to  recog- 
nize in  their  practice  the  fact  that  the  possibilities  and 
limitations  of  a  crop  are  as  positively  determined  by  the 
seed  used  as  is  the  character  of  the  fruit  of  an  orchard 
by  the  trees  of  which  it  is  composed.  There  have  al- 
ways been  exceptional  men,  who  fully  appreciated  the 
importance  of  seed  selection  and  breeding,  which  they 
practiced  within  their  own  gardens  to  secure  a  supply 
for  their  own  use,  but  even  professional  seedsmen 
formerly  gave  little  heed  to  scientific  seed  breeding,  be- 
ing quite  content  to  "rogue"  out  mixtures  or  poorer 
plants  rather  than  to  select  and  breed  only  from  the 
best.  Now,  every  seedsman  who  values  his  reputation 
maintains  more  or  less  extensive  stock  seed  farms, 
where  plant-breeding  is  conducted  on  the  same  princi- 
ples and  with  the  same  sort  of  skill  and  care  that  is 
used  in  the  breeding  of  animals. 

The  general  method  followed  is  first  to  form  a  clear 
conception  of  just  what  points  or  qualities  give  value  to 
a  variety  and  what  a  perfect  plant  of  that  sort  should 
be.  Then  a  few  plants  — say  ten— which  come  as  near 
this  ideal  as  possible  are  selected  and  the  seed  of  each 
saved  separately.  These  separate  lots  are  planted  the 
next  spring  in  contiguous  blocks,  and  the  plants  given 
an  opportunity  for  their  most  perfect  development.  As 
they  approach  maturity  the  lots  are  carefully  examined. 
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and  if  those  m  one  oi  ni  i      II     ks 
inferiority  or  a  large  i  i        I 

tire  blocli  is  eonderam  1 
so  some  very  fine  mdn 
remaining  blocks  aie  til  i 
selected  which  shows  the  L I         i  i  II 
type,  and  fiom  it  a  few  plants    iii 


w  tither  general 

I  I  ints   the  en- 

c  n  if  m  doing 

I   stro\ed      The 

I  (  d  andthatone 

1    (  to  the  desired 

elected  and  their 


ifor 


1  Hat.  or  shallow  box,  in  which  seeds  * 

1  and  small  plants  handled. 

i  flat  is  16  X  20  inches,  and  3  inches  deep. 


seed  saved  separately  for  planting  in  blocks  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  Tlieii  the  remaining  plants  of  this  and 
the  other  blocks  «  lii'li  esciiiicl  the  first  weeding  out  are 
very  carefully  r\:Miiii;i'l  :iiiil  ^ill  inferior  ones  removed, 
and  the  seeds  Ir.mi  <\u-  pkinis  which  still  remain  are 
saved  together.  'I'Im'^i-  arc-  usiudly  sufficient  in  quantity 
to  plant  a  fielil,  the  product  of  which  is  used  by  the 
seedsman  for  his  general  stock  seed.  From  the  stock 
seed  he  grows  the  seed  which  he  offers  his  customers. 
The  same  process  is  repeated  every  year,  or  at  least  every 
few  years,  and  results  in  marked  improvement,  if  not 
in  type,  at  least  in  the  fixing  and  making  permanent  the 
good  qualities  of  the  variety.  Having  thus  obtained 
stock  seed  which  is  of  superior  quality  and  sure  to 
reproduce  itself,  the  seedsman  contracts  with  some 
farmer,  lucatcd  iti  a  section  where  soil  and  climate  are 
favoralil''  tn  the  Ik  -i  .levelopment  of  the  sort,  to  plant 
a  large  laM  ami  ~.a\a-  the  entire  seed  product.  This  the 
fanner  d'n-s  «  iih  liitle  regard  to  selection,  taking  pains 
only  to  guard  against  contamination  from  adjoining 
fields,  and  to  remove  any  chance  sports  or  mixtures 
that  may  appear.  The  seed  thus  produced  is  what  the 
seedsman  furnishes  his  customers.  This  plan  enables 
the  professional  seedsman  not  only  to  produce  cheaper 
seeds,  but  seeds  of  better  quality  than  the  ordinary 
planter  can,  or  at  least  is  likely  to  produce  in  his  own 
garden,  and  in  consequence  gardeners  have  come  to  get 
more  and  more  of  their  se.-.l  fmni  the  seedsman,  whose 
business  has  correspoii(liiiL'l\   im  iv,i-,,l. 

In  1900  a  single  seed  lin     ,.., ;.   i   for  the  growing 

of  more  than  200  acn^  ,  i  \    i,f  watermelon 

for  seed,  and  receiv.d  ^n  )i-  r,,nirarts  over  30,000 
pounds.  More  than  half  of  this  came  from  a  single  field 
of  over  50  acres,  and  in  this  entire  field  there  were  not 
50  fruits  which  were  not  good  types  of  the  variety. 
One  could  go  to  any  part  of  it  and  gathering  together 
the  nearest  100  fruits  would  find  that  at  least  50  of  them 
were  so  nearly  alike  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  one 
another;  while  of  the  remaining  50  at  least  40  could  be 
distinguished  only  by  some  mark  that  had  resulted 
from  accidental  causes.  The  same  firm  had  20-  and  40- 
acre  fields  of  beans,  peas,  corn  and  other  vegetables  in 
which  every  plant  was,  as  it  were,  the  grandchild  o£ 
some  especially  fine  plant  produced  two  years  before, 
and  which  was  itself  the  product  of  years  of  previous 
selection.  Such  seed  is  much  more  reliable  than  that 
produced  in  a  small  garden,  where  other  plants  of  the 
same  species  are  growing  in  near-by  gardens  and  fields. 
W.  W.  Tract. 

Seed  Testing.  —  Scientific  seed  testing  was  inaugurated 
in  1869  by  Dr.  F.  Nobbe,  director  of  the  Experiment 
Station  at  Tharand,  Saxony,  who  W.-.3  impressed  by  the 
large  amount  of  impurities   and  the  low  germinating 
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power  of  many  commercial  seeds,  for  which  the  German 
farmer  was  paying  fancy  prices.  The  publication  of  the 
results  obtained  by  him  excited  much  comment  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  present  extensive  system  of 
European  seed  control.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
more  than  one  hundred  so-called  seed  control  stations 
in  Europe  alone.  Some  of  these  are  independent  insti- 
tutions, while  others  are  conducted  as  branches  of  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations. 

The  quality  of  seeds  cannot  be  told  by  a  mere  casual 
inspection  l.ut  is  ascirtained  only  by  a  careful  test. 
This  shouM   iii.lu.l.-    ilirct-  steps:    (1)  an  examination 

for  puritii  I  Ir I"iii  ri'"iii  foreign  matter),   (2)  ritnlifi/, 

and  (3)  (ir,i„iii,i„ys.  ..,■  nunu-ss  to  name.  The  latter  is 
known  to  seedsnn n  ;':i'l  -:r-\\'  c-  ,i>  />i'riti/  of  stock. 
Unless  seeds  poss,-      ,  ,  . .  ,    ,  . ,  ,    .  i  i   m  all  of  these 

respects  their  use  \'.     ■  -       i  thr  planter. 

Purity  2'est.  —  T\i'-  |i^  n  .  m.i-i  "i  |iinii>  1^  cleterniined 
by  weight,  from  a  fair  a\t-iat;._-  .sainple  ol  .seed  selected 
from  different  parts  of  the  bulk  lot.  Wheat  and  other 
grains  are  taken  with  a  sampler,  consisting  of  two  hol- 
low cylinders  of  metal,  one  inside  the  other,  and  about 
36  in.  long  by  1%  in-  in  diameter.  They  are  pointed  at 
the  bottom  and  contain  a  series  of  openings  along  one 
side,  which  may  be  turned  at  will  to  open  or  close  the 
holes.  The  sampler,  with  the  holes  open,  is  thrust  into 
the  grain  in  the  car  or  open  bag  for  its  entire  length. 
When  filled  with  seeds  the  inner  cylinder  is  turned,  so 
a  t)  cl  e  the  hole  an  I  the  sampler  removed  For 
clo\ei  an  1  other  sn  ill  set  Is  one  u  ts  a    triei      consist 


ci      t    I   mt       lutil     the 
aperture  is  covered    the 
seed  being  allowed 
dish 

The  see  1  thu  taken  is  thor  igl 
quantity  weighed  oul  for  testing 
the  purit>  te  t  vir\  with  the  siz 
fiom  lo  grains     f   T  i 

1  8  ounces  of  pea         I  111 

to  contain  any  se 
Canada  thistle 


After  I 


seeds 


1  I     ut  thmly 

III  1     s  an  i  by 

I       I  I  removed 

/        I      1         II  lesignation 

that  IS  any  seeds  of  i  different  name  fiom  that  under 
which  the  sample  was  sold  Theimpuiitie  are  weighed 
upon  a  good  chemical  balance  and  the  peicentage  of 
impurity  thus  determined. 

The  purity  which  a  given  kind  of  first-class  com- 
mercial seed  should  show  depends  largely  upon  the 
habit  of  growth  of  the  species  and  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining pure  seed  of  that  species.    ]\!<'ist  vegetables  and 

cereals   arc-    ri-i.\vii    d.x.iid    .if  w N,  and    their   seeds 

are    easil\'   i-liaia.l.   limr,'   tiny   sii.iiilil   he    practically 

or  less  lia'l.lr  t..  I.e  mix.'. I  \vitli  Mtl,,,'  >|,r,i,-s  in'  the  field. 
Furthermore,  the  cleanini;  of  ~..i,i.    Mni.tii-s  requires 

gre.at  care,  often  entailing  a  -hl.i.illi-  loss  of  good 

seed,  hence  the  proportion  .1  pmr  ~v,  ,\  t.,  I.e  expected 
in  such  samples  is  less  than  in  the  l'..nnrr  case. 

An  extensive  experience  in  testing  commercial  seeds, 
together  with  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  other  tests 
made  in  this  country  and  Europe,  has  enabled  the 
rnited  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  fix  a  table 
iif  -tnTvlriri-  r.f  purity  for  most  seeds  sold  by  dealers. 

'I'l  ■  '    '-is.  however,  are   subject   to  future    re- 

\  I-  '..I.  i:    '..',•  .)  n.a-essary. 

I       I        '  a  hand  lens  and  by  reference  to  a  stand- 

aiM   !   II  iif  economic  seeds,  the  foreign  seeds  in 

tlir  ^amiiii  air  next  determined.  If  dodder,  Canada 
tliistli  .  .  i-ri.t.  wild  mustard,  bulbs  of  wild  onion,  chess, 
Russian  iliisilr.  cockle,  quack  grass,  penny  cress,  wild 
oats,  or  wild  llax  are  present  the  seed  should  be  re- 
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jected;  also  if  1  per  cent  or  more  of  weed  seeds  be 
found. 

The  reference  collection  of  seeds  should  be  kept  in 
neatly  labeled  glass  bottles,  without  necks,  tightly 
stoppered  and  systematically  arranged  in  shallow  paste- 
board boxes  (see  Fig.  2295).  A  convenient  size  for  these 
bottles  is  2  in.  long  by  3-5  in.  in  diameter.  A  tray 
holding  100  of  such  bottles  should  fit  into  an  ordinary 
herbarium  case.  If  the  collection  is  large,  a  card  index 
will  be  of  great  assistance  in  finding  the  specimens. 

i:,  in, illation  Tints.  — The  seeds  used  in  germination 
tr~i'  inii-1  i>c  t;iki-u  indiscriminately  from  pure  seed 
wlii.li  lia^  Ih  ,  11  thoroughly  mixed  for  that  purpose. 
Thr  srlfci.iiiu  of  plump,  uice-lookiug  seeds  for  these 
tests,  ;is  Ireipiuutly  practiced,  impairs  the  authenticity 
of  the  result. 

Tests  may  be  conducted  in  the  laboratory  between 
damp  cloths  or  blotters,  or  in  porous  saucers,  or  in  sand 
or  snil  in  :i  irrcenliouse.  Seeds  which  are  known  to  ger- 
Hiiiiiii.  «uli  <li(iii-ulty  should  be  tested  in  a  greenhouse 
;i~  '  II  I  M  laboratory.  The  same  is  true  of  any 
^|i.  I  ■    .ln.se  conditions  of  germination  are  not 
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may  be  used  for  the  insertion  of  a  thermometer,  if  de- 
sired. Owing,  however,  to  the  iufiueuce  which  the  ex- 
ternal atmosphere  exerts  upon  thermometers  whose 
tubes  are  partly  exposed,  provision  has  been  made  for 
holding  two  thermometers  in  a  horizontal  position,  one 
on  the  inside  of  each  panel  of  the  door  to  the  chamber, 
by  means  of  hooks  of  stout  copper  wire  (Fig.  2297,  a,  a). 
The  iloor  is  made  in  2  panels  each  consisting  of  2 
\i\M  t  tl  ck  glass  set  about  2  m  apart  in  a  copper 
fran  11  i    I  1  1    f  It      The  inside 

I  lojection  (Pig. 
1  groove  (Fig. 


answer  as  wrll  f,.r  liiu-,  sl..\v-i,'.TMiinat  111-  smN  like 
tobacco  ami  June  grass,  and  many  llower-.si-c.ls,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  blotters  sometimes  adhere  too  closely 
to  permit  the  proper  circulation  of  air.  This  may  be 
remedied  to  a  certain  extent  by  placing  narrow  strips  of 
glass  between  the  folds,  but  main  reliance  in  such  cases 
should  be  placed  upon  soil  tests. 

All  tests  are  to  be  made  in  duplicate,  using  two  lots 
of  100  seeds  each  of  peas,  beans,  corn,  cucurbits  and 
others  of  a  similar  size,  and  200  seeds  of  clover,  cab- 
bage, lettuce,  etc.  The  more  seeds  taken  for  test  the 
less  the  chance  of  error.  However,  5  per  cent  to  10  per 
cent  of  variation  may  be  expected  between  the  two  lots 
of  seed,  even  though  they  might  have  been  taken  from 
the  same  plant.  In  the  case  of  a  greater  variation  than 
10  per  cent  the  test  should  be  repeated.  Seeds  upon 
which  moulds  form  quickly  are  likely  to  be  old  stock. 

The  seeds  should  be  inspected  daily,  a  note  being 
made  of  those  having  sprouted,  which  are  then  thrown 
out  In  testing  seeds  of  the  pea  f  iiii 
ily  (Leg  in  no  a?)  onethiri  cf  those 
leraaiuing  hard  and  fresh  at  the  clo  e 
t  th  te  t  aie  u  lallj  counted  as  hav 
I  I         Ihe    average   of    the 

1    }  1  t     be  taken  as  the 

1  f  lity      A-\  erages 

ill         1  1     however  between 

1  I  I      different  methods 

I  le  preferal  I5  male 

net  1  U  ul  1  h  ited  1  y  5,  i  the  heat 
bemgcontrolle  1 1  y  athermc  legulit  1 
The  blotters  must  be  free  fi  m  soluble 
chemicals  Blue  blotters  will  1  e  foun  1 
less  trying  to  the  eye  than  white.  The 
germinating  chamber  may  be  of  any 
form  which  allows  proper  control  of 
the  conditions  of  light,  heat,  air  and 
moisture.  The  standard  chamber 
adopted  by  the  association  of  Ameri- 
can Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi- 
ment Stations  was  designed  by  the 
writer,  and  serves  equally  well  for 
bacteriological  purposes  or  experi- 
ments in  plant  phvsiology  as  for  seed 
testing  (see  Fig.  2296).  " 
It  is  made  of  20-ounce  corrugated  copper,  and  is  2  feet 
long,  18  inches  deep,  and  2  feet  high,  outside  measure- 
ments. The  outside,  except  the  bottom,  is  covered  with 
two  layers  of  felt,  each  J^  inch  thick. 

A  water  space  is  afforded  by  the  double  walls,  which 
extend  on  all  sides  except  the  front  and  are  2  in.  apart. 
Entrance  to  this  water  jacket  is  obtained  at  a,  d  (Fig. 
22961,  while  the  water  can  be  drawn  off  at  jr.  At  c,  0,  on 
the  top.  and  at  t,  near  the  bottom  of  one  end,  are  1-inch 
openings  into  the  chamber.    One  of  the  upper  openings 


Bottle  similar  to 
that  used  in 
U.  S.  Dept. 
Aeric.  for  small 


mits  the  exit  of  carbon  dioxid,  and  can  be  closed  tightly 
with  a  slide.  Perfect  closing  of  the  door  is  further  ef- 
fected by  a  copper  slide  extending  along  the  front  mar- 
gin, which  catclies  firmly  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
chamber  (Fig.  2297,  d,  d).  This  device,  together  with 
the  groove  and  its  corresponding  projection,  are  adapted 
from  the  Rohrbeck  bacteriological  chamber.  The  out- 
side door  is  furnished  with  a  frame  into  whichj  slide 
two  plates  of  galvanized  iron  painted  dead  black  inside 
and  covered  with  felt  (Fig.  229fi, ),  ,7).  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  intrrir.r  .if  th.-  .■lii.iiih.'r  urn-  l...  k.-pt  dark  or 

exposed  to  Ul!-'    •''  -'■■''     ''ii.-  liilf   '•■■•y   be  dark 

and  the  resi    k  ' ,     -.in. miing  the 

same.    By  nu-  •  '.      ■    -i'     1    ■    .is  can  be 

read  without  .-i"  himu  1 1..-  ■!.".,■.  . ;  In  ^ ,  plui.  .  ..f  various 
colors  may  be  substituted  for  the  sli.les.  if  the  effects 
of  different  rays  of  light  on  plant-growth  are  to  be 
studied. 

Seven  movable  shelves,  placed  2'^  in.  apart,  are  held 
in  place  by  copper  ledges  K  inch  wide.  These  shelves 
are  made  of  brass  rods  IH  in.  apart,  and  each  one  is 
capable  of  holding  up  60  pounds  weight.  The  tempera- 
ture is  controlled  by  a  low-temperature  thermo-regulator 
(Pig.  2296,  6).  A  very  low  and  equable  llame  is  secured 
with  a  microbunsen  "burner  (Pig.  2296.  e).  One  of  the 
openings  into  the  water  jacket  (Pig.  2296,  a)  is  2  in.  in 
diameter  to  admit  a  Koux  thermo-regulator,  if  a  very 
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even  temperature  is  desired,  as  in  bacteriological  work. 
Fresh  air  or  different  gases  can  be  forced  into  the 
chamber  at  one  of  the  openings  at  the  top  (Pig.  2296, 
c,  c)  and  out  at  the  bottom  (Fig.  2296,  f).  Each  of  the 
openings  at  the  end  (Fig.  2296, 

„    = ^3)  is  closed  with  a  .screw  cap. 

The  chamber  is  provided  with 
tliree  tin -lined  copper  pans, 
fach  having  a  narrow  ledge 
around  the  inside  near  the  top, 
which  serve  to  hold  copper  rods 
with  folds  of  cloth,  if  the  ex- 
perimenter wishes  to  test  seeds 
according  to  the  Geneva  pan 
method.  The  pans  also  serve 
to  hold  porous  saucers  or 
plates. 

The    chamber    when    empty 

weighs  about  100    pounds,  and 

is    therefore    easily    moved. 

The  shelves  will  hold  about  60 

1     1     *     I.  ij-        blotter    tests,    with    an    equal 

a,  ft,  hoots  for  holding ,„, -,  ^  '  ,.     ^  t*        *. 

thermometer,  6,  section  number  of  duplicates.  It  rests 
of  groove  in  chamber  into  upon  a  detachable  base  consist- 
which  fits  c,  projection  on  ing  of  a  stout  iron  frame  15  in. 
door;  d,  d,  door  fastener,  high,  inclosed  with  a  sheet-iron 
jacket. 
Other  Forms  of  Germinating  Apparatus.  — The  so- 
called  "Geneva  tester,"  Invented  at  the  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  consists  of  an  oblong  pan  of 
galvanized  iron  or  tin  with  ledges  around  the  inside 
near  the  top  upon  which  are  suspended  metal  rods. 
Fig.  2298.  Over  these  rods  {y,  p)  is  hung  a  strip  of 
cloth,  arranged  in  folds,  with  each  end  of  the  strip 
hanging  down  into  the  water,  which  covers  the  bottom 
of  the  pan.  The  lower  edges  of  the  folds  are  sewed  (as 
at  o)  to  hold  them  in  place.  The  seeds  are  placed  be- 
tween these  folds  and  are  kept  moist  by  capillary  at- 
traction; no  provision  is  made  for  regulating  the  tem- 
perature, the  pan  being  placed  in  an  ordinary  living 
room. 

Porous  saucers  of  unglazed  clay  set  in  shallow  pans 
containing  water  are  often  used  for  fine  seeds.  Owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  clay  saucers  of  equal  po- 
rosity plaster  of  Paris  germinating  dishes  (Fig.  2299) 
are  recommended.  These  can  be  made  by  any  one  at  a 
trifling  cost  by  means  of  a  wooden  mold,  with  a  detach- 
able top  which  consists  of  an  ordinary  pane  of  glass  to 
which  a  Petri  dish  is  attached  with  glue.    Fig.  2300. 

A  very  simple  apparatus  for  sprouting  seeds  is  shown 
in  Fig.  2301.  It  consists  of  a  shallow  tin  basin  "re- 
lipped,"  which  is  given  two  coats  of  mineral  paint  both 


2298.  Geneva  seed-tester. 

inside  and  out  to  prevent  rusting.  The  bottom  of  the 
basin  is  covered  with  water,  and  a  small  flowerpot  sau- 
cer is  placed  inside.  The  seeds  are  laid  between  two 
layers  of  moist  blotting  paper  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  saucer,  and  a  pane  of  glass  covers  the  dish,  which 
is  to  be  kept  in  a  temperature  of  about  70°  F.,  such  as 
an  ordinary  living-room.  The  basin  may  be  left  partly 
open  from  time  to  time  to  permit  exchange  of  air  and 
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gases.    By  using  a  good-sized  dish  with  small         

and  renewing  the  water  occasionally,  several  kinds  of 
seed  may  be  tested  at  once  at  little  expense.  Extremes 
of  temperature  and  excessive  moisture  must  be  avoided. 

A  still  simpler  germinating  outfit  than  this  and  quite 
satisfactory  for  most  cereals  and  vegetable  seeds  con- 
sists of  two  soup  plates,  one  used  as  a  cover,  and  two 
layers  of  cloth  to  hold  the  seeds.  The  cloths  should  be 
kept  moist  but  not  too  wet.  (See  Fig.  23,  Yearbook  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1895,  p.  181.) 

Temperature.— A  temperature  of  20°  C.  (68°  F.)  is 
generally  maintained  in  germination  tests.  Seeds  of 
celery,  most  grasses,  and  a  few  other  species  should  be 
subjected  to  alternating  temperatures  of  20°  C.  and  30° 
C,  the  higher  being  used  for  six  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four. 

Duration  of  Germination  Tests.  — For  purposes  of 
comparison  it  is  desirable  to  have  uniform  periods  of 
time  for  conducting  germination  tests.  The  following 
periods  have  been  adopted  in  this  <(juiitiy  and  are  prac- 


tically the  same  as  those  use 
For  laboratory  tests:  Ti 
spurry,  peas,  beans,  vctil 
beans,  sunflower,  l.nrl,  \l:.: 
and  cow-peas;  11  lUi: 
beet  fruits,  rye  m:i  ;  i 
lespedeza,  and  all  i:i:(--r^  > 
rye  grass,  and  timuih>  ;  2n  . 
muda  grass.     Soil  tes 


2299.   Plaster  of  Paris 
germinating  dish. 


full  (lavs  for  cereals, 
.  l.ntils:  lupines,  soja 
!  iiiit'crse,  Indian  corn, 
'  -riradella,  esparsette, 
Mubelliferee,  tobacco, 
i'l  i">a,  Bermuda  grass, 
1  days  for  poa  and  Ber- 
be  continued  two  days 
longer  in  each  case  and  the  sprouts  counted  only  at  the 

Special  Treatment  of  Seeds  Preparatory  to  Germina- 
tion.—Soaking  seeds  in  water  for  6-15  hours  before 
placing  them  in  the  germinating  chamber,  as  frequently 
practiced,  is  to  be  condemned.  As  a  rule,  however, 
seeds  of  asparagus,  lettuce, 
okra,  and  onion  may  be  soaked 
to  advantage.  Asparagus 
should  be  placed  in  distilled 
water  for  5  hours,  then  trans- 
ferred to  blotters  which  should 
be  kept  very  wet  for  the  first 
48  hours;  okra  may  be  soaked 
in  water  at  50°  C.  for  5  hours. 
Owing  to  the  readiness  with 
which  moulds  develop  upon 
onion  seed,  it  should  be  soaked  for  an  hour  in  a  solu- 
tion consisting  of  one  part  bichloride  of  mercury  to 
1,000  parts  of  water.  Such  seeds  as  okra,  asparagus, 
adonis,  canna,  moonflower  and  lupine  sprout  better  if 
previously  clipped,  care  being  taken  not  to  injure  the 
germ.  The  loud  assertions  often  made  of  the  value  of 
treating  seeds  with  certain  chemicals  to  hasten  germ- 
ination, are,  in  the  main,  not  worthy  of  notice. 

Testing  Grass  Seeds.— Most  grass  seeds  require  spe- 
cial treatment,  both  in  purity  and  germination  tests. 
For  the  latter  neither  blotters  nor  cloth  can  be  depended 
upon  as  a  seed-bed,  hence  soil  tests  are  advisable.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  plant  the  seeds  too  deeply.  Seed 
of  red-top  and  June  grass  should  be  sown  upon  the 
surface  and  the  lightest  possible  cover  of  soil  or  sand 
given  it.  Before  planting  the  soil  should  be  thoroughly 
watered,  and  after  sowing  a  fine  rose  spray  should  be 
used  to  avoid  disturbing  the  seeds.  The  same  remarks 
will  apply  to  soil  tests  of  other  fine  seed. 

To  prevent  counting  empty  glumes  (chaff)  a  mirror- 
box  (Fig.  2302)  is  useful.  This  consists  of  a  box  of  hard 
wood,  half  an  inch  thick.  It  is  12  in.  long,  8  in.  wide 
and  6K  in.  high,  the  front  being  open,  and  the  top  con- 
sisting of  an  ordinary  pane  of  glass.  The  inside  of  the 
box  is  painted  a  dead  black.  Attached  by  hinges  to  the 
upper  margin  of  the  box  in  front  is  a  rectangular  piece 
of  black  binder's  board,  12  x  8  in.  in  size.  A  smaller 
piece  of  similar  board,  8  in.  square,  is  attached  to  each 
end  of  the  box  at  its  upper  edge.  These  boards  are  for 
the  purpose  of  excluding  all  extraneous  light.  In  the 
center  of  the  box  is  a  mirror  about  10  x  7}4  in.  in  size, 
so  pivoted  that  it  can  be  turned  at  different  angles  and 
reflect  the  light  which  enters  the  open  side  of  the  box 
up  through  the  glass  top. 

Grass  seeds  are  spread  thinly  over  the  surface  of 
the  glass  top,  and  the  mirror  adjusted  so  as  to  throw 
the  light  up  through  the  seed.     The  operator  faces  the 
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apparatus  with  the  open  side  opposite  to  him  and  to- 
ward the  light.  The  mirror  should  be  so  arranged  that 
it  will  not  throw  any  light  into  the  operator's  face. 
With  this  apparatus  the  outlines  of  grass  seeds  within 
the  glumes  can  be  clearly  seen,  and  the  chaff  can  be 
removed  with  the  other  impurities  of  the  sample. 

A  much  simpler  method  of  identifying  the  sound 
seeds  in  grasses  consists  in  the  use  of  a  pane  of  glass, 
over  the  surface  of  which  the  seed,  thoroughly  wet,  has 
been  thinly  spread.  This  glass  is  held  up  to  the  light, 
and  with  the  forceps  the  good  seed  may  be  easily  picked 
out.    It  would  he  well  tor  the  purchaser  of  grass  seed. 


especially  of  meadow  fox-tail,  awnless  brome  and  vel- 
vet grass,  to  make  use  of  this  simple  test.  For  labora- 
tory purposes  the  mirror  box  is  to  be  greatly  preferred, 
since  the  seed  can  be  handled  much  better  when  dry. 

Testing  Beet  Seed.  —  Special  methods  are  also  re- 
quired for  testing  red  and  sugar  beet  "balls,"  each  of 
which  contains  from  1  to  7  seeds.  Three  separate  lots 
of  100  balls  each  are  selected  with  great  care,  so  as  to 
represent  average  samples.  These  are  rubbed  slightly 
between  the  hands,  soaked  6-15  hours,  then  placed  on 
blotting  paper  or  sand  at  a  constant  temperature  of  20° 
C,  for  18  hours  out  of  24,  the  rest  of  the  time  at  .'SO"  C. 

In  3,  5,  8  and  11  days  the  balls  are  examined.  When- 
ever 1,  2,  or  3  seeds  have  sprouted  in  a  single  ball,  they 
are  carefully  cut  out  with  a  knife,  and  the  balance  of 
the  ball  is  removed  to  a  second  seed-bed,  which  is  num- 
bered to  correspond  with  the  number  of  the  seeds  which 
have  germinated  in  the  balls  placed  therein.  At  the 
next  examination  the  sprouted  seeds  are  again  cut  out 
and  the  clusters  removed  to  another  bed,  numbered  to 
agree  with  the  total  number  of  seeds  per  ball  which 
have  sprouted.  The  test  is  closed  on  the  14th  day, 
when  the  sura  of  all  the  germinating  seed  of  each  lot  of 
100  clusters,  together  with  the  number  of  unsprouted 
seeds,  is  ascertained.  The  average  of  all  the  clusters  is 
taken  into  account,  especial  care  being  exercised  not  to 
count  as  seeds  anv  cavities  which  were  empty  at  the 
beginning  of  the  test. 

Test  for  Genuineness  or  "Puritij"  of  Slock. -The 
genuineness  of  the  seeds  of  vegetables  and  other  horti- 
cultural varieties  of  plants  can  only  be  told  by  means 
of  a  field  test,  which  should  be  made  in  such  cases 
whenever  possible.  The  purity  of  stock  of  such  seeds 
is  of  far  more  importance  than  a  high  percentage  of 
purity  and  germination.  In  making  field  tests  of  tlitfer- 
ent  varieties  of  seed  a  check  test  should  be  ciindui'te<i, 
using  a  sample,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  which  is 
known  to  be  authentic.  The  different  tests  must  bo 
subjected  to  the  same  conditions  of  soil,  etc.  The  gen- 
uineness of  the  seed  of  grass,  clovers,  and  other  forage 
plants  can  usually  be  ascertained  by  mere  inspection 
and  comparison  with  a  standard  collection. 

Gilbert  H.  Hicks. 

[The  preceding  article  was  prepared  for  this  work  by 
the  late  Gilbert  H.  Hicks,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1899, 
while  in  charge  of  pure  seed  investigations  for  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  printed  practically 
as  it  was  written.  The  subsequent  changes  in  the  De- 
partment methods  are  given  below  by  Mr.  Hicks'  suc- 
cessor.  L.  H.  B.] 
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The  methods  and  apparatus  in  use  in  the  Seed  Labora- 
tory of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  have  un- 
dergone some  changes  since  the  foregoing  was  written. 
These  changes  have  been  the  necessary  result  of  ex- 
perience and  are  in  substance  the  following: 

While  purchasers  are  urged  to  buy  the  best  seeds,  it 
is  doubtful  whether,  under  the  conditions  of  trade  in 
the  United  States,  arbitrary  standards  have  much  value. 
The  comparison  of  the  price  and  quality  of  different 
grades  offered  means  more  than  an  ideal  standard  which 
it  is  seldom  practicable  to  enforce.  A  system  of  inspec- 
tion that  would  certainly  detect  all  weed  seeds  would 
make  the  seed  too  expensive  for  practical  use. 

The  standard  chamber  is  now  covered  with  asbestos 
lagging  instead  of  with  fcltt  m  ^itn-Ii'  ilonr  covered  with 
the  lagging  has  been  siii'  '  n  in.  .i  t..i  iIk-  double  doors. 
An  air  bulb  regulator,  .1  :    i       Mr.  10.  Brown,  has 

been  substituted  for  tl i         n  -ulator. 

The  temperatures  ncri  1^1 1  Ut  iIm  -iiiissful  germina- 
tion of  seeds  depend  on  tlie  kind  of  si-eds  tested.  Let- 
tuce must  have  a  low  temperature,  15°  C.  giving  best 
results.  A  temperature  of  25-30°  C.  will  almost  entirely 
inhibit  germination.  Seeds  of  teosinte,  on  the  other 
hand,  demand  30°  C,  while  vine  seeds  give  best  results 
under  a  temperature  alternating  between  20  and  30°  C. 
A  constant  temperature  at  20°  C,  is  seldom  used.  Seeds 
naturally  germinate  under  conditions  of  constantly 
changing  temperature  and  favorable  natural  conditions 
should  be  reproduced  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  lab- 
oratory. Kentucky  blue  grass  seed  is  not  tested  in  the 
greenhouse,  better  results  being  obtained  in  the  cham- 
ber by  means  of  alternating  temperature.  When  seeds, 
as  of  sugar  beet,  are  sold  on  a  guarantee,  the  re-test 
should  be  made  under  conditions  similar  to  those  under 
which  the  original  test  was  made.  The  energy  of  ger- 
mination, that  is,  the  percentage  of  seeds  that  sprout  in 
about  one-fourth  the  full  time,  nearly  represents  what 
the  seed  will  do  in  the  field  and  is  of  greater  importance 
than  the  full  time  test.  j^^  j^  PlETERS, 

The  Seed  Trade  ol  America. --Sarty  ffistory. -The 
history  of  the  seed  business  in  colonial  times  is  largely 
one  of  importation  from  Holland  and  England,  when 
small  hucksters  carried  a  few  boxes  of  popular  seeds 
with  an  assortment  of  dry  goods,  foodstuffs  or  hardware. 
Corn,  barley,  peas,  onions,  fruits  and  vegetables,  nec- 
essaries in  "fact  for  direct  use,  first  claimed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  colonists.  Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  we  begin  to  find  references  to  the  .saving  of 
stock  seeds,  and  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day  are  a 
number  of  advertisements  of  shopkeepers  who  dealt  in 
seeds.  Agricultural  seeds  were  an  article  of  commerce 
as  early  as  1747  (Pieters),  clover,  onions,  beans,  peas, 
carrots,  cabbage  and  cauliflower,  etc.,  being  raised  for 
seed  in  the  colonies  at  that  time,  though  chiefly  im- 
ported.  At  that  time  Boston  did  most  of  the  business. 


Among  the  earliest  advertisers  of  seeds  for  sale  were 
Nathaniel  Bird,  1763,  a  book  dealer  of  Newport,  R.  I.; 
Gideon  Welles,  "on  the  Point,"  1764;  Samuel  Deall,  a 
dealer  of  general  merchandise  in  New  York  in  1776; 
William  Davidson  of  New  York  in  1768,  while  in  PhUa- 
delphia,  in  1772,  we  find  one  Pelatiah  Webster  advertis- 
ing clover  and  duck  grass  seed;  James  Longhead 
"colly- flower"  seed  in  1775;  while  David  Reid  kept  a 
general  assortment  in  the  same  year. 

Development  of  American  Trarfe.  — It  was  not  until  the 
opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  America  began  to 
find  that  seeds  could  be  grown  here  as  profitably  as  they 
could  be  imported.    Grant  Thorburn,  in  New  York,  and 
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David  Landreth,  of  Philadelphia,  seem  to  have  been  the 
largest  dealers  atthattime.  Thorburn's  was  perhaps  the 
first  business  of  importance  devoted  entirely  to  stock 
seeds,  though  this  honor  is  disputed  by  the  descendants 
of  David  Landreth.  Thorburn,  in  his  autobiography, 
says  that  he  began  his  business  by  buying  out  the  stock 
of  one  George  Inglis  for  fifteen  dollars,  Inglis  agreeing 
to  give  up  the  market  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  rais- 
ing of  seeds  for  Thorburn.  This  is  but  one  of  many 
small  iK'sinuintjs  from  which  has  grown  a  trade  which 
nowaiiMiiihi  -  I  Nil  II  v  millions,  and  this  relation  between 
seeil-ii  ris  is  largely  typical  of  relations 

J,;,iin:;/r  ,,,ri  f.'  i,il  .ycct'Jcc.  —  With  the  development 
of  the  railway  and  ihe  postal  service  the  business  grew 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  new  land  was  found  suitable  for 
different  varieties  of  seed,  and  a  letter  could  carry  to 
the  countryman  the  garden  seeds  for  his  yearly  con- 
sumption. There  is  probably  no  trade  which  has  been 
more  widely  benefited  by  cheap  postage  and  imiirc.vcd 
mall  facilities,  but  of  late  years  the  abuse  of  their  i.ih  i- 
leges  by  members  of  Congress  has  largely  temh  d  t.. 
negative  this  benefit.  The  originally  beneficent  distri- 
bution of  free  seeds  to  pioneers  and  needy  settlers  was  a 
form  of  agricultural  encouragement  against  which  there 
could  be  no  adverse  criticism,  but  it  has  degenerated 
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into  an  abuse,  which  is  estimated  to  have  taken  a  trade  of 
some  $4,000,000  during  the  past  two  or  three  decades  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  men  who  have  built  up  the  business. 

Catalogues.— Qir&nt  Thorburn's  catalogue  of  1822  was 
the  first  to  be  issued  in  pamphlet  form,  and  it  was  the 
pioneer  of  the  many  finely  and  carefully  iliustraicd 
catalogues  with  which  we  are  familiar  t.i  .i;jy.  'I'h.M. 
catalogues  have  been  largely  instrumeiit:il  in  I'iLciliiat 
ing  the  specialization  of  the  industry  ami  lis  sulMlivi- 
sion  in  the  hands  of  the  country  dealer,  who  Ijuys  seeds 
at  wholesale,  combining  as  they  do  the  most  complete 
lists  and  illustrations  of  varieties  with  directions  as  to 
methods,  conditions,  and  seasons  for  planting.  They 
are  distributed  literally  in  hundreds  of  thousands. 
It  is  of  interest  to  remember  that  up  to  1844  the  word- 
ing on  the  bags  was  written  by  hand,  a  laborious  and 
expensive  process,  which  of  itself  is  an  indication  of 
the  small  volume  of  the  trade  at  that  date. 

Imports  and  Expoiix  SInlixlirx.  — With  regard  to  the 
export  of  seeds,  A.  J.  Pii  i.rs'  admirable  report  for  1899 
in  the  Yearbook  of  the  l)i  |iarliiM  nt  i.f  Agriculture  may 
be  taken  as  the  latest  iiil'..riiiati(.n.  He  says  in  part: 
"The  statistics  of  exports  date  from  1855,  and  no  sepa- 
rate records  of  imports  of  seeds  were  kept  before  1873. 
Clover  and  grass  seeds,  especially  timothy,  have  always 
taken  the  lead  in  the  seed  export  trade,  and  until  recent 
years  garden  seeds  have  not  been  a  considerable  factor 
in  the  total  values.  In  1825  some  10,000  bushels  of 
clover  seed  were  exported  to  England  within  a  few 
months.  How  long  this  trade  had  existed  we  do  not 
know.  From  1855  to  1864  there  is  no  record  of  any  seeds 
exported  except  clover,  but  the  value  of  exports  increased 
from  $13,570  in  1855  to  $2,185,706  in  1863,  the  war  ap- 
parently having  no  effect  on  the  trade.  The  total  value 
of  the  clover  seed  exported  during  this  period  aggre- 
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gates  $5,393,663.  During  the  decade  ending  with  1880 
clover  seed  was  not  separately  entered  except  in  the 
last  year,  but  the  total  exports  of  seeds  amounted  dur- 
ing that  period  to  $20,739,277.  The  aggregate  was  in- 
creased by  more  than  $3,000,000  before  the  end  of  1890. 
From  1891  to  1898  there  has  lieen  a  slight  reduction  in 
the  average  annual  value  ..f  s,ed  exports  and  also  in 
the  amount  of  clov.r  ami  iiin.iiliv  seed  sent  abroad." 

Development  of  H. •III.  I n.lusi rii.-The  importation  of 
staple  garden  seeds  had  lai-.ly  decreased  by  1870,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  staples  in  agricultural  and 
flower  seeds,  America  may  be  said  to  have  become  to  a 
great  extent  self-supplying.  The  greatest  development 
of  this  industry  has  taken  place  since  the  close  of  the 
war.  In  1878  J.  J.  H.  Gregory  estimated  that  there 
were  in  all  7,000  acres  devoted  to  garden  seeds,  while 
the  census  of  1890  showed  that  there  were  596  seed 
farms,  containing  169,850  acres.  Of  these  farms,  200 
were  established  between  1880  and  1890,  and  it  is  likely 
tliat  about  150  more  were  started  during  the  same 
|Mri."l.  The  census  returns,  however,  do  not  give  the 
ariiial  acreage  devoted  to  growing  seeds.  As  many 
seeds  are  grown  by  those  not  regularly  in  the  business, 
it  is  probable  that  census  returns  as  to  acreage  are  un- 
der rather  than  over  the  mark.  The  statistics  available 
in  the  United  States  Census  are  very  imperfect,  partly 
owing  to  the  lack  of  a  continuous  system  in  presenta- 
tion, both  in  the  returns  of  home  industry  and  also  in 
custom  house  returns,  but  chiefly  to  the  reluctance  of 
seedsmen  and  growers  to  make  public  the  results  of 
their  business  methods  or  even  the  methods  themselves. 
Contract  Si/steiii  of  Groxriiig. -The  eontrnct  system  of 
supply  has  been  the  general  method  ),ursur.i  by  the 
larger  seedsmen,  farmers  in  those  l..(ati.iTis  l.e^i  suited 
to  certain  seeds  contracting  to  grow  supplies  Irem  stock 
seeds  found  by  the  seedsmen.  As  a  rule,  (uh  fanner 
will  i::vn\v  only  one  or  two  varieties.  A  saving  in  the 
e\|>rii^e  of  s u | >ervisions  has  been  made  by  the  growth 
ol  i!m  -\ -i I  111  of  subletting  a  contract.  The  middleman 
liein::  ]M,s(eil  on  the  abilities  of  his  neighbors  and  the 
qualities  of  their  soils  for  many  miles  around,  can  often 
place  and  keep  sight  of  the  growing  of  many  more  varie- 
ties thau  he  himself  could  handle  on  his  own  land. 
Many  of  these  middlemen  do  not  grow  seeds  themselves 
but  act  merely  as  the  seedsman's  growing  agent  among 
the  farmers  of  a  large  district.  Excepting  in  California, 
where  the  growers  as  a  i-ule  devote  their  whole  capital 
to  the  bu-iness,  it  is  a  frequent  custom  throughout  the 
country  for  seedsmen  to  make  cash  advances  against 
crops.    Pew  seed  houses  grow  their  own  seeds. 

Values  of  Staples,  Home-grotrn  and  Imported.  — The 
following  table  will  give  as  close  an  estimate  as  can  be 
made  of  the  annual  cost  of  the  chief  staple  garden 
seeds  handled  in  America; 

Garden  peas $1,000,000 

Garden  beans 300,000 

Onion  seed 300,000 

Lettuce  seed 250,000 

Cabbage  seed 100,000 

Sweet  corn 100,000 

Tomato  seed 50,000 

Radish  seed 30,000 

Turnip  seed 25,000 

Beet  seed 15,000 

Celery  seed 5,000 

$2,175,000 

Miscellaneous  seeds.  Flower  seeds 150,000 

Probable  invoice  cost  of  imported  garden 

seeds 1,700,000 

Total  growers'  value  $4,025,000 

An  estimate  recently  made  by  one  of  the  largest 
seedsmen  in  the  country  gives  the  i-aidtal  imested  in 
the  business  at  about  $12,000,000,  and  lie-  arm  ,1  aereage 
under  seed  at  the  present  time  as  about  i:,ii.iiii(i  aeres. 

Staples  avd  Localities  of  Produftimi.  —  'Vhr  following 
may  be  taken  as  the  present  principal  garden  seed 
staples  and  the  localities  where  they  are  most  profitably 
raised  (See,  also,  Bailey,  "Principles  of  Vegetable  Gar- 
dening," p.  170): 

String  beans:    New  York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin. 
Beets:     Imported  chiefly  from  France,  owing  to  bet- 
ter method  of  selection  in  practice  there,  but  would 
adapt  itself  to  almost  any  of  the  older  states  of  the 
Union. 
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Cabbage:     About  half  imported,  tlie  other  half  chiefly 
Long. Island,    Connecticut,   Peunsj'lvania,   and    to 
small  extent,  Puget  Sound. 
Cauliflower:    Finest  kinds  imported  from  Denmark; 

coarser  kinds  from  Italy. 
Carrots:     The   bulk   of    finest   kind    imported   from 
France,   some    finer    grades    in    Connecticut,    and 
coarser  grades  in  California. 
Sweet    corn;      Connecticut,    Nebraska,    New    York, 

Ohio. 
Cucumbers;      Chiefly   in    Nebraska,   northern    New 

York. 
Lettuce ;     California. 

Watermelons:     Nebraska,  Kansas  and  the  South. 
Muskmelons;     Nebraska. 
Onions:     Chiefly    in    California;    Connecticut,   New 

York,  Michigan. 
Peas;     Northern  New  York,  Canada,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin. 
Parsley;     Imported  from  England  and  France. 
Potatoes:     Fine    grades    chiefly    in   JIaine   and    New 

York;  also  in  every  state. 
Spinach :     Imported  from  Holland. 
Squash;     Nebraska. 
Tomato:     Chiefly  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  New 

York,  Connecticut  and  Michigan. 
Turnip:     About  half  is  imported  from  England  and 
Prance,  where  it  is  grown  chiefly  from  American 
seed;  other  half  chiefly  in  Connecticut,  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania. 
Lima  beans:     California. 
Celery;     California. 

Dealers  in  garden  seeds  are  also  large  dealers  in  flow- 
ering bulbs,  such  as  hyacinths,  tulips,  narcissus,  crocus, 
etc.  These  are  chiefly  imported  from  Holland,  south  of 
France,  Italy  and  Japan. 

DifixioHS  of  the  Trade.— The  trade  is  divided  into 
the  main  branches  of  garden  and  flower  seeds  and 
bulbs  and  agricultural  seeds.  The  latter  is  practically  a 
business  by  itself,  devoted  to  such  seeds  as  blue  grass, 
timothy,  clover,  red  top  and  alfalfa,  some  of  which  are 
exported  or  imported  as  the  exigencies  of  the  season's 
product  demand. 

Tariff.  — Flo-wer  seeds  are  siibjected  to  no  import 
duties,  while  on  garden  seeds  there  is  a  tariff  of  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  It  is  a  mooted  point  whether  this  tariff 
at  the  present  time  operates  to  the  advantage  of  the 
trade,  the  principal  seedsmen  being  generally  of  the 
opinion  that  it  tends  to  stimulate  over-production  in 
this  country. 

yiimber  of  Firms  in  the  Trade.  — The  main  business 
of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  about  150  firms,  but 
practically  every  groceryman  in  country  towns  and  vil- 
lages carries  a  stock  during  the  spring  season.  These 
men,  however,  deal  as  a  rule  with  the  larger  houses, 
and  constitute  the  principal  class  of  middlemen  for 
retail  trade. 

Wholesale  Seedsmen^s  League:  Its  Ohjects.  —  On 
August  24,  1900,  some  42  of  the  leading  houses  of  the 
country  incorporated  themselves  iu  the  Wholesale 
Seedsmen's  League,  with  the  object  of  regulating  the 
general  interests  of  the  trade.  The  office  of  the  League 
is  in  Philadelphia;  its  president,  F.  W.  Bruggerhof,  of 
New  York;  vice-president,  S.  F.  Leon.ird,  of  Chicago; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Burnet  Landreth,  of  Phila- 
delphia. The  climate  and  soils  of  the  United  States  are 
so  varied  that  entirely  different  methods  of  carrying  on 
the  seed  business  obtain  in  different  trade  centers,  and 
one  of  the  principal  efforts  of  the  League  is  iu  the  direc- 
tion of  agreeing  as  to  the  uniform  listing  of  prices  for 
crops  of  the  same  seed  which  mature  at  different  dates 
in  different  localities.  It  is  hoped  in  this  way  not  only 
to  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  stock  by  growers  in  early  dis- 
tricts, but  also  to  prevent  the  demoralization  of  the 
general  market,  caused  by  the  publication  of  clearance 
prices  by  seedsmen  in  an  early  district  before  the 
market  has  been  adequately  supplied  by  seedsmen  in 
those  districts  in  which  the  stock  matures  at  a  later 
season.  j_  m.  Thokbuen  &  Co. 

SEED-BOX.  Ludwigia  alternifolia;  probably  also 
sometimes  applied  to  plants  that  have  loose  seeds  in 
Inflated  pods,  as  Crotolaria. 
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SELAGINfiLLA  (diminutive  of  Latin  Selago,  old 
name  of  a  club  moss).  tSeUiginell&cece.  Club  Moss.  A 
large  genus  of  mostly  tropical  plants  of  diverse  habit, 
ranging  from  minute,  prostrate  annuals  to  erect  or  even 
climbing  perennials.  Easily  recognized  by  the  produc- 
tion of  two  kinds  of  spores  — powilnry  niicrosiKtrcs  from 
which  the  male  prothallus  arises  :iim1  Inu'rr  microspores 
produced  four  in  a  sporange  jusi  «  itliin  tli.-  uxil  of  the 
terminal  leaves  of  the  stem,  which  .iltni  Lum  u  1-ungled 
spike.  In  all  our  cultivated  species  the  lvs.  luu  in  four 
ranks,  the  two  upper  smaller  and  pressed  against  the 
stem,  giving  it  a  flattened  appearance.  Selaginellas  are 
graceful  fern-like  greenhouse  plants,  often  known  to 
gardeners  as  Lycopodiums. 


Africana,  33. 

cuspidnt.'i.  21. 

patula,  4. 

albo-nitens,  13. 

deiisum,  12. 

FerviUn.  33. 

ammna.  30. 

dentieuhita,  2. 

plumosa,  8. 

apus,  12. 

elongata.  37. 

Poulteri,  18. 

arborea.  5. 

Emmeliana,  22. 

rubella,  17. 

argentea.  30. 

erythropus,  35. 

rubricauUs,  39. 

atroviridis,  14. 

nUcina.  36. 

rnpestris,  1. 

aurea,  2,  9. 

flabeUata,  32. 

sannentosa,  4. 

Braunii,  31. 

genicttlata,  37. 

sei-pens,  3. 

Brasiliensis,  11. 

gracilis,  25. 

serriUata.  7. 

Brownii,  0. 

grandis,  28. 

setosa,  35. 

cassia,  5. 

hasmatodes,  30. 

stolonifera.  8. 

Californiea,  15. 

involvens,  19. 

uneinata,  5. 

cauleseens.  30. 

Kraus.siana,  9. 

variegata,  «,  ;; 

cognata,  26. 

Iwviaata.  5. 

Victoria.,  24. 

lepidophylla,  20. 

vititmlosa,  29. 

cordata.  38.' 

Lobbii';26, 

Vogelii.  33. 

cordifolia,  ;3S. 

Lyallii,  34. 

W.Hmchii,  23. 

crispa.  32. 

Marteiisii,  IG. 

Willdenovii,  27 

molliceps,  39. 

A.  Li,s.    all   si 

'.milar,    manij-rai 

iked. 

Native  sm 

icies 

1.  ruDestris 

livs.  4-ranked,  of  two  sorts,  forming 
an  upper  and  a  lower  plane. 
Mostly  hothouse  exotics. 

B.  Foliage  of  the  spikes  uniform, 
c.  Main  slim  ihriiiiihint,  usually 


D.  Ph< 


lvs.  firm. 


0-9  in. 

long 

.....  2. 

denticulata 
serpens 

i. 

patula 

FP.  Branche 

s  %  in.  or  ■ 

more 

tfide:  s 

terns  1-e  ft. 

long  5. 

uneinata 

li. 

plumosa 

concinna 

EE.  Stems  articulated  .... 

8. 

stolonifera 

9. 

Kraussiana 

DD.  Plants    annual:    lvs. 

and 

stem  weak  a 

t.nd  flaccid 

10. 

11. 
12, 

Cunninghami 

Brasiliensis 

apus 

VJ. 

,  albo-nitens 

branched   nearly  or  quite  to 
the  base. 
V.  Hoots  confined  to  the  lower 
half  of  the  stems. 
E.  Plants    perennial,    with 

F.  Color  of  Ifs.  and  stem 
pale  or  bright  green. . .  1 


FF.  Color  of  lvs.  dark  green, 
becoming   red:    stem 

reddish  brown 1 

EE.  Plants  annual 1 

D.  Hoots  confined  to  the  base  of 
the  stems. 

G.  Stems   crowded   in 


atrovindis 
CaliSomica 
Martensii 


rosettes,    curling 
closely  when  dry  ...  19. 

21. 


involvens 

lepidophylla 

cuspidata 
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GG.  Stems  6-12  in.   high, 

rosettes 22.  Emmeliana 

GGG.  Stems   elongated    (2 
ft.    or  more),   not 
crowded. 
H.  Iivs.  equal-sided  at 

base 23.  Wallicliii 

24.  Victoriae 
HH.  Jjvs.    produced    on 

upper  side  at  base.25.  gracilis 
2(j.  Lobbii 

ceo.  Main  stems  climbing 27.  Willdenovii 

occc.  Main  stems  erect,  the  branches 
confined  to  the  upper  portion, 
naked  below. 
D.  Stems  not  jointed. 

E.  Color  of  stems   straw-col- 
ored,  or  at    most  only 
pink-tinted. 
p.  Lvs.  long,  the  ultimate 
divisions  of  stem  yi-% 


ide. 


.28.  grandia 


FF.  Zvs.  slinrli  r  c 

thenlln,,.,/.  ,l,,',s,..„x 

of    sti'W     oi,,-s,.rlh     l„ 

one-twilflh  ill.  iriile. 
O.  Plants  usualJij   less 

than  a  foot  high 29.  viticulosa 

GG.  Plants  1-2  ft,  high. ..30.  caulescens 

31.  Braunii 

32.  Habellata 

33.  Vogelii 

34.  Lyallii 
EE.  Color  of  stems  crimson  ...35.  erythropus 

30.  haematodes 
DD.  Stems  jointed  in  lower  tivo- 

thirds 37.  geniculata 

BB.  Foliage  of  spike  of  two  kinds,  the 
stnaller  forming  a  lower  plane, 

the  larger  an  upper 38.  cordifolia 

39.  moUiceps 


1.  rup68tris,  Spring.  A  small,  rock-loving  perennial, 
with  branching  stems  4-5  in.  long,  many-ranked  lvs. 
ending  in  a  white  awn,  and  square,  4-angled  spikes.— 
Native  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States,  but  re- 
placed by  many  allied  species  in  the  Rocky  Mts.  and  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  writer  has  separated  6  of  these 
and  Dr.  Hieronymus,  at  Berlin,  has  recently  character- 
ized 10  others. 

2.  denticulita,  Link.  Fig.  2303.  Stems  less  than  6  in. 
long,  matted:  lvs.  of  the  lower  plane  slightly  spaced, 
denticulate,  cordate  on  the  upper  side  at  base  and  im- 
bricated over  the  stem;  lvs.  of  upper  plane  cuspidate. 
Mediterranean  region  throughout.— Trade  names  are 
vars.  ailrea  and  Joliis  variegatis. 

3.  sfirpens,  Spriiif;.  Stems  i'i-9  in.  long,  trailing,  bright 
green,  copiously  )u:nii-liiil :  lvs.  of  lower  plane  crowded, 
obtuse,  spreading',  cilintid  at  the  rounded  base;  lvs.  of 
upper  plane  obliquely  oblong,  acute.  West  Indies.— 
Long  in  cultivation. 

4.  p4tula.  Spring  {S.  sarmentdsa,  A.  Br.).  Stems 
slender,  trailing,  pale  green,  6-9  in.  long,  with  long, 
tail-like  tip,  and  fewer  short  pinnate  branches:  lvs.  of 
lower  plane  crowded,  erect-spreading,  oblong-laneeolate, 
somewhat  acute;  lvs.  of  lower  plane  one-third  as  long, 
acute.   Jamaica. 

5.  uncinata,  Spring  (LycopMinm  .  :>  >.,.  nn.l  Sihigi- 
nilla  ccesia,  Hort.).  Stems  l-'J  n  l  lu  iii  a 
.somewhat  naked  tip  beyond  li-  ir  i  ,  .lonbly 
grooved  above,  with  short,  ali.i  imii  Ihimm  hrs  :  lvs. 
thin,  blue-green,  with  a  distiiK-t  miiliil.,  sUj;ljtly  more 
produced  on  the  upper  side;  lvs.  of  upper  plane  cuspi- 
date, much  imbricated.  China. -In  1893  John  Saul 
offered  "S.  caisia  arhorea"  with  the  remark  that  S. 
laevigata  was  a  synonym  thereof. 

6.  plumdsa,  Baker.  Stems  6-12  in.  long,  flat  above, 
often  forked  near  the  base:  lvs.  of  lower  plane  close, 
bright  green,  much  more  produced  on  upper  side  of 
midrib,  ciliated  on  both  sides  at  base;    lvs.  of  upper 
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plane  half  as  long,  ovate,  much  imbricated.    India,  Cey- 
lon, China,  Malay  Isles.  . 

7.  concinna,  Spring  (S.  serrulUa,  Spring).  Stems 
1  ft.  or  more  long,  copiously  pinnately  branched,  with 
more  or  less  fan-shaped  compound  branches:  lvs.  of 
lower  plane  crowded,  bright  green,  glossy,  much  dilated 
and  rigidly  ciliate  on  the  upper  side  at  base;  lvs.  of 
upper  plane  one-third  as  long,  long-cuspidate,  much 
imbricated.  Mascarene  Islands.  — Var.  fdUis  variegitis, 
Hort.,  is  cultivated. 

8.  stolonifera.  Spring.  Stems  a  foot  or  more  long, 
with  a  more  or  less  naked  tip,  angled  above  and  below, 
with  short,  compound  branches:  lvs.  of  lower  plane 
closely  set,  rigid,  acute,  short-eiliate  and  minutely  auri- 
cled  at  base.    West  Indies. 


Br.  Stems  6-12  in.  long,  flat  on  the 
back,  rounded  on  the  face,  copiously  pinnate,  with 
compound  branches :  lvs.  of  upper  plane  spaced  on  the 
branches  and  main  stem,  acute,  slightly  imbricated  over 
the  stem;  lvs.  of  upper  plane  obliquely  ovate,  acute. 
Africa,  Madeira.-S.  iVdwnii,  Hort.,  is  a  dwarf  form 
from  the  Azores.  Vars.  aiirea  and  variegita  are 
American  trade  names. 

10.  Cunninghami,  Baker.  Stems  copiously  pinnate, 
the  lower  branches  compound :  lvs.  of  lower  plane  ovate 
or  oblong,  cordate  and  very  unequal-sided  at  base, 
much  imbricated  over  the  stem;  lvs.  of  upper  plane 
distinctly  cuspidate.    Brazil. 

11.  Brasilifinsis,  A.  Br.  Stems  copiously  pinnate,  the 
lower  slightly  compound:  lvs.  of  lower  plane  mostly 
spaced,  acute,  cordate  at  base,  ciliate '  and  imbricated 
over  the  stem;  lvs.  of  upper  plane  half  as  long,  cuspi- 
date. Brazil.  — Similar  to  preceding,  but  with  longer 
leaves. 

12.  apus,  Spring.  Stems  1-4  in.  long,  angled  above, 
with  short,  simple  or  forked  branches:  lvs.  of  upper 
plane  pale  green,  serrulate  but  not  ciliate,  cordate  on 
the  upper  side;  lvs.  of  the  upper  plane  ovate.  Canada 
to  Te-s.as.  —  Lycopoditim.  densum,  cultivated  at  the  Har- 
vard Botanic  Garden,  is  said  to  belong  here. 

13.  41bo-nltens,  Spring.  Stems  slender,  trailing,  the 
lower  branches  slightly  compound:  lvs.  of  lower  plane 
spaced  on  main  stem,  short-ciliate,  bright  green;  lvs.  of 
upper  plane  one-third  as  long,  cuspidate.    West  Indies. 


''^^ 
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14.  atroviridls.  Spring.  Stems  6-12  in.  long,  ascend 
ing,  doubly  grooved  above :  lvs.  of  lower  plane  spuriously 
3-nerved,  firm,  broadly  rounded;  lvs.  of  the  up^er  plane 
half  as  long,  long-cuspidate,  much  imbricated.      India. 

15.  Cali{6mica,  Spring.  Stems  4-6  in.  long,  4-angled, 
copiously  pinnate:  lvs.  of  lower  plane  ovate,  minutely 
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cuspidate,  denticulate  on  the  upper  side  at  the  base; 
Ivs.  of  the.upper  plane  very  small,  ovate-oblong.  Said 
to  come  from  Lower  California,  but  not  known  at  Kew 
and  doubtfully  in  cultivation  in  this  country. 
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table  decoration  (X  K). 
t  with  Fig.  2305.    This  species  is  S.  Martensii 


16.  Mirtensii,  Spring.  Fig.  2304.  Stems  6-12  in.  long, 
flat  or  rounded  below,  angled  above:  Ivs.  of  lower  plane 
oblong-lanceolate,  serrulate  but  not  ciliate,  slightly  im- 
bricated over  the  stem  at  base;  Ivs.  of  upper  plane  ob- 
liquely oblong,  long-cuspirtitte.  Mexico.  — Exists  under 
many  varieties  in  cultivation. 

17.  rubella,  Moore.  Stems  1  ft.  long,  somewhat  erect 
in  habit,  reddish  brown,  with  2  grooves  on  the  upper 
face :  Ivs.  of  lower  plane  dark  green,  becoming  reddish 
with  age,  obtuse  or  obscurely  cuspidate,  ciliated  and 
imbricated  over  the  stem  at  the  upper  side  of  base ;  Ivs. 
of  upper  plane  ovate-cuspidate.  Native  country  not 
known.  — Has  been  in  cultivation  since  1870.  Var.  varie- 
g4ta,  Hort.,  is  cultivated. 

18.  Pdulteri,  Hort.  Veitch.  Stems  densely  tufted, 
slender,  suberect,  2-.3  in.  long,  three  to  four  times 
dichotomously  forked:  Ivs.  of  lower  plane  spaced  sub 
orbicular,  obtuse,  bright  green;  Ivs.  of  upper  plane 
nearly  as  long,  but  ovate  and  acute.    Azores 

19.  inv61ven8,  Spring.  Stems  densely  tufted  2-6  m 
long,  deltoid,  branched  nearly  to  the  base  lv<.  of  U  wer 
plane  crowded,  ovate,  with  a  distinct  cusp,  bright  green 
thick,  rigid,  serrulate  on  both  margins  h  s  of  upper 
plane  nearly  as  long,  ovate-lanceolate,  cuspidate  1  i}  ui 
to  India  and  the  Philippines. 

20.  lepidophylla,     Spring.       Resurrection      I  i  \ni 
Stems  2-4  in.  long,  densely  tufted,  spreadmg  in        I 
spiral  so  as  to  form  a  flattish  expanse  curlin„     1       i 
into  a  ball  when  quite  dry:  Ivs.  of  lower  plant     I  li  i  i 
obtuse,  minutely  ciliated,  green  on  the  face  pil  il    I   \ 
Ivs.  of  upper  plane  nearly  as  long,  obliqueh     ^    i        I 
tuse.    Texas  and  Mexico  to  Peru.  — Often  sold  ilr\  uii  1   i 
the  name  of  "Resurrection  Plant"  {which  see}    as  tli 
absorption    of  water  will   cause    the  ball  with  a  dull 
brown  exterior  to   expand  and  show  its  bright  green 
upper  face  of  the  stems  long  after  the  plant  is  dead 

21.  ctispidata,  Link.  Stems  densely  tufted,  6  m  or 
more  long,  branched  nearly  to  the  base  w  ith  copiouslj 
compound  branches :  Ivs.  of  lower  plane  obliqiiel>  o^  ite 
cuspidate,  dilated  and  ciliated  on  the  upjier  side  at  the 
base,  pale  green  edged  with  white;  Ivs  of  upper  plane 
nearly  as  long,  obliquely  ovate,  cuspidate  A  plant  oc 
curring  under  the  horticultural  name  I/t/copodiiim  coi 
tlifoHum  has  the  stem  a  foot  or  more  long  and  simple 
in  its  lower  part,  and  doubtless  represents  a  distinct 
species.    Cuba  and  Mexico  to  Venezuela. 

22.  Emmeliina,  Hort.  Fig.  2305.  Stems  6-12  in.  high, 
the  primary  branches  ascending,  bipinnate:  Ivs.  of  lower 
plane  close,  obliquely  ovate,  those  of  the  branchlets  nar- 
rower and  minutely  spiuulose;  Ivs.  of  upper  plane 
raised  above  those  of  the  lower,  one-half  as  large,  spinu- 
lose-serrulate,  short-cuspidate.  S.  Amer.  1  Named  for 
Th.  Emmel,  a  German  gardener. 


23.  Willichii,  Spring.  Stems  2-3  ft.  long,  with  lan- 
ceolate branches  and  simple  crowded  branchlets:  Ivs. 
of  lower  plane  crowded,  smaller  towards  the  end  of  the 
pinnules;  Ivs.  of  upper  plane  one-fourth  as  long,  cus- 
pidate: spikes  yi-1  in.  long.  India  and  the  East  Indies. 
—Highly  ornamental. 

24.  Victorise,  Moore.  Stems  3-4  ft.  long,  with  lanceo- 
late-deltoid, caudate  branches,  with  the  lower  branch- 
lets  forked  or  slightly  pinnate:  Ivs.  of  lower  plane 
crowded,  a  line  long,  truncate  at  base  and  obscurely 
ji<-ti(ilf,l :  Ivs.  of  lower  plane  one-fourth  as  long,  short- 
ens],i(hit.:   spikes  1-2  in.  long.    Borneo  and  Fiji  Islands. 

■2r,.  gracilis,  Moore.  Stems  2-3  ft.  long,  somewhat 
niughiiicil,  with  lanceolate  branches  and  simple  branch- 
lets  :  Ivs.  of  lower  plane  ovate-falcate,  adnate  to  stem 
on  lower  side  at  base;  Ivs.  of  upper  plane  ovate-lanceo- 
late, cuspidate.    Polynesia. 

2fi.  Ldbhii,  Mnore  (S.  eogn&ta,  Hort.).  Stems  3-4  ft. 
long,  with  laiir((.hiti -cleltoid  branches  and  contiguous 
simple  »r  f.iiki  d  liniu.-hlets:  Ivs.  of  lower  plane  oblong- 
laneeohit,'.  :hui.  ,  l.rii.-lit  green,  truncate  at  base;  Ivs. 
of  upper  |ilaii.-  "11.-  third  as  long,  obliquely  ovate,  cus- 
pidate.   Borneo  and  Sumatra. 

27.  Willdenovii,  Baker.  Stem.s  reaching  a  length  of 
many  feet,  with  spreading  deltoid  branches  and  much 
compound  branchlets,  the  ultimate  short  and  contigu- 
ous :  Ivs.  of  lower  plane  crowded,  ovate  or  oblong, 
tinted  with  blue,  obscurely  petioled;  Ivs.  of  upper  plane 
one-third  as  long,  obliquely  oblong,  not  cuspidate.  In- 
dia and  the  East  Indies. 

28.  gr&ndis,  Moore.  Stems  15^-2  ft.  long,  branched 
above:  Ivs.  of  lower  plane  crowded,  lanceolate,  acute,, 
rather  firm;  Ivs.  of  upper  plane  one-third  as  long,  as- 
cending, much  imhricated.    Borneo. 

29.  vitiouldsa,  Klotzsch.  Stems  with  deltoid  2-3-pin- 
nate  branches;  Ivs.  of  lower  plane  ascending,  acute, 
short-ciliated  and  much  imbricated  over  the  stem;  Ivs. 
of  upper  plane  one-third  as  long,  obliquely  ovate,  cuspi- 
date.   Central  America. 

30.  caul^scens.  Spring  (S.  amana,  Hort.).  Stems 
stiff,  erect,  the  short  final  branchlets  curling  when  dry: 
Ivs.  of  lower  plane  crowded,  orate,  falcate,  bright  green; 
Ivs  of  upper  plane  one-third  to  one-fourth  as  long,  cus- 


pidate. Japan,  China  and  East  Indies.— Var.  arg^ntea, 
Hort.,  is  advertised. 

31.  Brailnii,  Baker.  Stems  deltoid  and  flexuous  above, 
with  deltoid  erect-spreading  pinnte,  the  pinnules  short, 
deltoid  and  spaced:  Ivs.  of  lower  plane  ovate-rhomboid, 
usually  revolute  at  both  edges  ;  Ivs.  of  lower  plane 
short-cuspidate.   West  China. 
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32.  flabellita,  Spring.  Stems  erect,  deltoid,  decom- 
pound, with  contiguous  final  branchlets:  Its.  of  lower 
plane  obliquely  ovate,  acute,  broadly  rounded  and  cili- 
ated at  the  base;  Ivs.  of  upper  plane  obliquely  ovate, 
cuspidate.  Widely  distributed  in  tropical  regions.  — One 
of  the  forms  of  this  is  cultivated  as  *S.  erispa,  Hort. 

33.  Vdgelii,  ^^rmg  (S.  Africaua,  A.  Br.  S.  Pervillei, 
Spring).  Stems  decompound  above,  the  lower  pinnse 
deltoid,  petioled,  3— 1-pinnate:  Ivs.  of  lower  plane  lan- 
ceolate, ascending,  often  revohite  on  both  edges,  trun- 
cate at  base;  Ivs.  of  upper  plane  minute,  strongly  cus- 
pidate.  Africa. 

34.  Lyallii,  Spring.  Stems  deltoid  above,  the  lower 
pinnae  bipinnate,  the  final  divisions  H-l  in.  long,  %-% 
in.  wide:  Ivs.  of  lower  plane  oblong-lanceolate,  falcate, 
acute;  Ivs.  of  upper  plane  minute,  acute.   Madagascar. 

35.  er:^thropn3,  Spring.  Stems  under  a  foot  long,  del- 
toid and  decompound  above,  the  lower  pinnm  3-pinnate, 
the  ultimate  divisions  one -twelfth  to  one-eighth  In. 
wide|:  Ivs.  of  lower  plane  oblong  -  lanceolate,  acute, 
strongly  ciliated;  Ivs.  of  upper  plane  one-half  as  long, 
cuspidate.  Tropical  America. -,S.  setdsa,  Hort.,  is  said 
to  be  a  starved  form  of  this  species. 

36.  haematddes.  Spring  (H.  HlieXna,  Spring).  Stems 
]-2  ft.  long,  the  deltoid  pinnas  3-4-pinnate,  the  ultimate 
divisions  %-yi  in.  wide:  Ivs.  of  lower  plane  ascend- 
ing, oblong-rhomboid,  acute,  dilated  on  upper  side  at 
base,  not  ciliated ;  Ivs.  of  upper  plane  minute,  cuspidate. 
Venezuela  to  Peru. 

37.  geniculita,  Spring  (S.  elongdta,  Kl.).  Stems  2-3 
ft.  long,  decompound,  with  lower  pinnse  3-pinnate,  the 
divisions  ascending  and  pinnately  arranged:  Ivs.  of 
lower  plane  ovate,  acute;  Ivs.  of  upper  plane  one-third 
as  long,  ovate-lanceolate.    Costa  Rica  to  Peru. 

38.  cordifdlia,  Spring  (S.  corddta,  Kl.).  Stems  trail- 
ing, a  foot  long,  with  short  branches  often  ending  in 
whip-like  tips:  Ivs.  of  lower  plane  acute,  pale  green, 
membranous,  ciliated  on  the  upper  edge,  dilated  and 
subcordate;  Ivs.  of  upper  plane  ovate-lanceolate,  cuspi- 
date.   West  Indies. 

39.  mdlliceps,  Spring  {S.  rubricaUis,  A.  Br.).  Stems 
erect,  6-9  in.  long,  bisulcate  above,  much  compound: 
Ivs.  of  lower  plane  oblong-lanceolate,  dark  green,  very 
unequal-sided,  serrulate  on  the  upper  edge;  Ivs.  of  up- 
per plane  one-half  to  one-third  as  long,  ovate  or  ovate- 
lanceolate,  cuspidate.   Africa. 

The  followiDg  American  trade  names  cannot  be  satisfactorily 

accounted  for  as  species:     S.  acafilh  i.  .  ,i.I  i,,  I iK-of  the 

most  important  commercial  spei-irs  '  \  i  ^,s'.  cir- 

cinatum  is  cult,  at  Harvard  Botani.    '        ,  ^     I  .njeriana 

was  introduced  from  Colombia  and  pr-!  Ill,  i-  i  in  species 
a.lready,described  from  that  country.  Ii  i^  ^,i:.|  i..  In- a  very 
light  green  plant  and  a  strong  grower,  -wtifreas  ^^.  I'lteheriana 
is  of  dwarfer  habit  and  with  stems  and  under  surface  of  fronds 
red  and  upper  surface  dark  green.— S.  paradusa.  Offered  by 
John  Saul,  1893.— .S'.  Pitcheriana.  Consult  S.  Lageriana.  Co- 
lombia.—5.  rubicnnda  and  triangularis  were  offered  by  Saul 
in  1893.— S.  umbrdsa.  Once  cult,  by  Pitcher  &  Manda,  of  the 
United  States  Nurseries. 

L.  M.  Underwood. 
Selaginellas  are  favorite  plants  in  every  good  con- 
servatory, being  greatly  admired  for  their  feathery, 
moss-like  foliage.  They  have  various  shades  of  green, 
and  some  of  them  are  remarkable  for  metallic  and  iri- 
descent tints,  especially  bronze  and  bluish  colors,  the 
latter  being  very  unusual  among  plants  in  general.  S. 
Willdenovii  is  a  very  choice  large-growing  species  of 
the  bronze  and  blue  class.  Another  is  S.  nncinata, 
often  called  "Rainbow  Moss."  Selaginellas  are  often 
grown  for  their  own  sake  as  specimen  plants,  but  they 
are  also  very  commonly  used  as  edging  for  greenhouse 
beds,  for  covering  unsightly  spots  under  the  benches, 
and  for  hiding  the  surface  soil  of  large  tubs,  orchid  pots 
and  the  like.  See  Fig.  2303.  They  are  also  delightful 
subjects  for  table  decoration  when  grown  in  pans  or 
jardinieres.  For  this  purpose  a  well-grown  Selaginella 
should  be  a  dense,  compact  mass  of  fluffy  and  feathery 
green,  not  a  weak,  thin,  straggling  plant,  as  shown  in 
Pigs.  2304  and  2305.  Selaginellas  are  also  employed  in 
bouquets  of  flowers,  fronds  being  used  for  "green"  in- 
stead of  asparagus  or  fern.  Occasionally  a  fancier  of 
the  more  difficult  species  grows  a  large  specimen  in  a 
wardian  case  for  exhibition. 
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In  general,  Selaginellas  are  of  easy  culture.  As  a 
rule  they  prefer  shade  and  moisture  and  are  somewhat 
tender  in  foliage  compared  with  some  of  the  commonest 
of  commercial  ferns.  ^.  denticninta,  Krausaiana,  Mar- 
teiisii,  and  some  other  commercial  favorites  may  be 
rapidly  propagated  without  any  preliminary  treatment 
in  the  cutting  bench.  Cuttings  of  these  species  about 
au  iiudi  and  a  half  long  may  be  inserted  directly  into 
small  puts  of  light  sandy  soil,  placed  in  ashady  position. 
Syringe  them  lightly  three  or  four  times  a  day  for  s 
week,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  will  take  root. 
They  will  soon  grow  into  salable  plants. 

The  popular  S.  Emmeliana,  which  is  generally  con 
sidered  by  florists  a  variety  of  S.  cttspidata,  requires 
different  treatment.  It  is  much  slower  and  sometimes 
requires  about  nine  months  from  the  making  of  cuttings 
until  the  young  plants  are  ready  for  potting. 

Fill  regular  fern  boxes  with  fern  soil,  adding  one 
part  in  five  of  snn.I,  and  pr.ss  firmly.  Select  mature 
fronds  of  the  S.  Em  m,  I :,,  ,t,, .  ,iit  tln-m  into  pieces  half  an 
inch  long,  scattir  ilunlx  •.\.r  -nrface  of  soil,  and  put 
just  enough  finely  -i.,,  n,,l  s.,il  ,„i  top  of  the  cuttings 
to  attach  some  small  purtiun  ol  tliini  ti.  the  soil.  Water 
n-ith  glass,  and  pla.r  in  a  tiinpirature 
[n  this  condition  they  will  sm.ih  i,,ini  roots 
and  little  plants  at  almost  every  joiiil .  Wh.n  suillc-iently 
large  they  should  be  separated  and  transplaiiti  il  singly 
an  inch  apart  into  boxes,  where  they  may  be  left  until 
large  enough  to  be  potted. 

The  following  list  of  Selaginellas  for  special  and  gen- 
eral purpose  is  not  designed  to  be  complete,  but  merely 
suggestive.  For  commercial  purposes,  S.  denticutata, 
Kraussiana,  Martensii  and  Emmeliana;  for  carpeting 
the  soil,  S.  dentictdiifa;  for  table  decoration,  S.  Emme- 
liana and  S.  Martetixii;  for  cutting,  the  commercial 
kinds;  forverand;.  b..v,..,  n,  Urnuiiii;  for  bronze  and 
blue  colors,  S.  IT'//;.  -  ,  ,,  .ml  s,  <(Hc(Hafa;  for  specimen 
plantsandexhil.il  -  ^  I-  ' nn,  LiiaUi.  vitieiilosa, 
Wallichii,  a,nA   II.  \  I -"  the  following,  which 

are  generally  e.iiiM.  .  i,  ;  m.i.  .iilli.'ult  subjects;  S.atro- 
viridi.s.  /,,,„.,,',,.,  :,|  ral.rieaiilia;  for  curiosity,  S. 
serpens  m  ... 

The  cm  :  u'inus  call  for  special  mention. 

S.  serpens  ,.  i . niar  k.iiii.  for  its  changes  of  color  during 
the  day.  in  tlie  njorning  the  foliage  is  bright  green; 
during  the  day  it  gradually  becomes  paler  as  though 
bleached  by  the  light ;  toward  night  it  resumes  its 
lively  green  hue  again.  For  6'.  Jepidophylla,  see  Resur- 
rection Plant. 

The  following  species  also  deserve  a  few  running 
notes :  S.  Braunii  is  an  old  favorite  which  is  often  in- 
correctly labelled  /S.  Willdenovii  in  collections.  Its 
branches,  or  "foliage"  in  the  popular  sense,  are  excep- 
tionally tough  and  wiry  for  thi-  l.ihi-.  \:iihLrated 
forms  appear  in  S.  Martensii,  Ki-<i  -„rnl- 

venSy  the  last-named  species  beiiiL:    i  n-ular 

forms.  S.  viticulosa  is  better  adaj.t.  .1  l<.r  ii-.  -.,-  a  pot- 
plant  than  for  mingling  in  a  fernery,  because  of  its 
strong-growing,  erect,  fern-like  habit.  The  branchlets 
are  thrown  up  from  creeping  stems  and  do  not  root 
readily,  so  that  this  species  is  usually  prop,  by  division 
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SELfiNIA  ailrea,  Nutt.,  is  a  hardy  annual  of  the  mus- 
tard family,  a  native  of  the  U.  S.  from  Arkansas  and 
Texas  to  the  base  of  the  Rockies.  It  is  not  known  to  be 
cult,  in  .\ni.ri.a.  I.ut  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  Clin-  f.w  nativi-  .inianii-ntal  crucifers.  It  has  small 
yilL.w  IK.  al.i.iii  '..  in.  a.Tuss,  each  of  the  4  petals  hav- 
ing' a  .•.iiiral  liaii.l  ..t  n  .1.  It  is  also  interesting  for  its 
finely  cut  fuliaye  ami  its  flat  pods  through  which  the 
seeds  may  be  vaguely  seen,  as  in  the  case  of  Lunaria, 
or  "Honesty."  It  grows  about  9  in.  high.  B.M.  6607. 
W.  M. 

SELENIPfiDIUM  (from  selene,  moon,  and  pedion, 
ground;  analogous  to  Cypripedium.  It  was  evidently 
intended  to  derive  the  second  part  of  the  word  from 
pedilon,  sandal,  and  some  botanists  and  horticultural 
writers  use  the  word   thus  derived,  but  Reiehenbach 
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wrote  Selenipedium).  OicIikWIchf  The  genus  Seleni 
(leiiiuiu  comprises  the  South  \merican  Cj  pripediums 
Technicallj-  it  is  separated  from  the  genus  Cypripe 
dium  on  account  of  the  three  loculed  ovaij  Aside  from 
this  character  the  fioweis  resemble  those  of  C\  pnpe 
dium,  but  the  inttoresLence  is  f|uit(  distinct  The 
scapes  of  Cypripedium  beir  i  sin^h  tl  w  inn  h  _  or 
morel,  while  those  of  bilenipt  hum  1  <  a  \  i  il  il  «.  is 
and  often  become  paniculateh  bi  ui  h  1  In  ^  n,  i  il 
habit  the  Selenipediums  aie  more  n  bust  uid  hixuiuut 
The  Ivs.  are  crowded  in  dense  tufts  on  short  <  reeping 
rhizomes.  As  in  many  orchid  generv  the  species  of 
Selenipedium  are  remarkable  for  the  number  of  color 
variations  of  their  flowers  Tlitu  in  in  iii\  \  arieties 
that  form  connecting  links  bi  i  i      n     i  ihus  mak 

ing  the  genus  a  very  diffimli     i  i  i  torv  de 

scription.    It  is  hoped  thit  tli  unt,  how 

ever,  will  serve  to  distinguish  in     i       m      i    |    s 

This  genus,  like  the  tiue  C  \  nil  laiiuns  Ins  been  a 
favorite  one  with  hybridizers  borne  ot  the  best  known 
species,  as  S.  Se<Ieni  and  others  are  the  products  of 
crosses.  The  total  number  of  hybrids  fur  exceeds  the 
number  of  original  species  \  part  of  the  genera  Cy 
pripediura  and  Selenipedium  his  been  sepirated  by 
some  botanists  as  a  distini  t  genus  Pi]  biupedilum, 
which  is  now  sometimes  found  in  hortu  ultiii  il  writings 

For  culture,  see  Cijpiipetluim 

Heixeich  E 
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All  Selenipediums  enjoy  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture 
in  the  growing  season,  March  to  November  (65-90°). 
Give  good  drainage.  Use  chopped  sphagnum  with 
broken  clinkers  from  the  furnace,  and  tli.-  adclition  i.f  a 
little  leaf-mold,  raising  the  material  :ts  iii-h  :iIm,\,  ilip 
rim  of  the  pot  as  possible.  This  man  i  in  I  i~  i  -p.  .i  illy 
to  be  recommended  for  the  young  and  ili\  i^li  il  iihmis. 
Give  slight  shade,  and  grow  on  raised  Ihiu'Ir-s  near  the 
glass.  Water  sparingly  until  growth  bei;iiis.  The  four 
species,  S.  Doininianiim,  S.  Sedeiii,  S.  ScliHiiiii  and 
S.  Saiyeiititnuim,  should  not  be  overpotted.  Fill  pots 
three-fourths  full  of  drainage,  then  place  a  thin  layer 
of  coarse  fern  root,  which  will  fill  pot  to  level  of  the 
rim.  Place  the  plant  on  top  and  then  fill  2%  to  3  in.  on 
top  with  chopped  sphagnum  and  leaf -mold  mixed  with 
coarse  sand  or  pulverized  coal  clinkers.  Keep  the  moss 
in  a  growing  condition.  -^^jj.  Mathews. 


INDEX. 

(Including  some  names  advertised  under  Cypripedium.) 

Ainsworthii,  6.             Klotzschianum,  18. 

Sargent  ianum,  8. 

albillorum.  1.                 Lindeni,  14. 

.Schlimii,  1. 

albo-purpureum,  11.    Lindleyanum,  9. 

Scltomhunjklanum. 

atratum.  ir..                  longifolium.  10. 

Boissierianuni.  17.       Luxemburgense,  14. 

S,0.r.r.,ler.T,  13. 

calurum.  12.                  magniHorum.  10. 

S,-,l..i!i,2. 

cindidulum.  2.               nigrescens.  14. 

cardinale,  .">.                  Pearcci.  19. 

carieinum,  19.               porphyreum,  4. 

\v"ili''i'i"lV, 

caudatuin.  14.               reticidatum.  17. 

W.irs.-e>',,';n,nln„. 

Dominianum.  10.          RazUi.  10. 

14. 

giganteum,  1.                roseum.  10,  14. 

Warscrii-ic:ii.  14. 

grande.  15.                     Rougierii,  12. 

Weidlichiauum,  3. 

Hartwegii,  10. 

A.  Petals   ovate   to    lanceolate. 

plane  or  scarcely  twisted. 

B.  Fls.  white  or  pink 

1.  Schlimii 

BB.  Fls.  purple  and  white 

2.  Sedeni 

.-!.  Weidlichianum 

4.  porphyreum 

.").  cardinale 

(■<.  Ainsworthii 

AA.  Petals  liuear-ohlong 

7.  vittatum 

8.  Sargentianum 

9.  Lindleyauum 

AAA.  Petals  lanceolate-caudate  .... 

10.  longifolium 

11.  albo-purpureum 

12.  calurum 

i:!.  SchroederEE 

A.\AA.  Petals  linear-caudate 

B.  Lvs.  broadly  linear 

14.  caudatum 

1.3.  grande 

k;.  Dominianum 

17.  Boissierianum 

BB.  Lis.  narrowly  linear 

IS.  Klotzschianum 

19.  carieinum 

1  Schlimii,  Linden  (Cypiipedium  Schlimii.  Linden). 
Fig  230b  Lvs  4-b  ligulate,  leathery,  sharp-pointed, 
9-12  m  high  scape  longer  than  the  lvs.,  hir.sute,  often 
branched  2-8  fld  sepals  less  than  1  in.  Jong,  ovate- 
obtuse  the  lower  a  little  larger  than  the  upper  and  con- 


petals  like  the  sepals;  labellum  an  elliptic  bag  with  a 
contracted  opening,  white  with  a  large  crimson  blotch 
in  front:  staminodium  yellow.  Late  summer.  Colombia. 
B.M.  5614.  P.S.  18:1917.-Var.  albindrum,  Linden. 
Fls.  white,  except  the  vellow  staminodium  and  a  suffused 
blotch  on  the  l.abelluni,  I.H.  21:183.  Vars.  gigantdum 
and  superbum  are  also  advertised. 

2.  Sedeni,  Hort.  Fig.  2307.  Lvs.  numerous,  crowded, 
12-lS  in.  long,  tapering  to  a  point:  .scapes  12-18  In. 
Iii:.'h.  about  4-fld.  but  often  sending  out  secondary  flow- 
.ring  branches  from  the  axils  of  the  bracts  after  the 
lirst  lis.  have  fallen:  fls.  31^-4  in.  across  the  petals; 
lower  sepal  oval,  greenish  white,  upper  sepal  oblong, 
acute,  with  faint  imridisli  green  veins;  petals  lanceo- 
late, twist.-.l,  purple  shM.ling  to  greenish  white  at  the 
base;  labellum  rich  erinis,,n  ],iirnle  shading  to  paler 
purple  behind,  s]iMttecl  m-:  ;,  i.jirh  n  livhrid  between 
.v.  lonqifoliuM  aiel  ,s'.  s  v        .  .   luxuriant  free- 

J,  R,H,  1879:470. 
v.  h)te;  petals  white 
tinged  with  rose;  labellum  darker  rose,  A  hybrid  be- 
tween S.  Intiijifolium  and  S.  Schlimii,  var.  al'biflorum. 
The  following  names  are  also  in  the  trade:  grandifld- 
rum,  sangTiineum,  superbum. 

3.  WeidlichiElntim,  Hort.     A  garden  hybrid  between 


4.  porphyreum,  Reichb.  f.  [Cypripedium porphyreum, 
Reichb.  f.).  Lvs.  broadlv  strap-shaped,  acute,  about 
1  ft,  long:  fls.  mostly  purple,  resembling  those  of  S. 
Sedeni,  but  without  protuberances  on  the  open  sides  of 
the  lip.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  oblong  and  more 
acuminate.  Garden  hybrid  between  S.  Rcezlii  and  S. 
Schlimii. 
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white,  slightly  streaked  with  green;  petals  broad,  ovate- 
oblong,  undulate,  white  tinged  with  rose-purple  near 
the  base;  labellum  intense  purple;  staminodium  white. 
Garden  hybrid  between  iS.  iSedeni  and  S.  Schlimil.  Gn. 
27:495. 

6.  AinswoTthii,  Reichb.  f.  (Cypripidium  Ahtsworthii, 
Reichb.  f.).  Lvs.  ligulate,  acuminate,  VA  ft.  long: 
scape  shorter,  pubescent,  few-fld. :  upper  sepal  oblong, 
acutish,  undulate,  whitish  or  yellowish  green  with  a 
pale  purple  border;  lower  sepal  very  liroad  and  con- 
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•cave  with  a  reflexed  margin,  shorter  than  the  Up ;  petal 
broad,  purple,  with  a  green  midvein  and  a  pale  area  near 
the  base;  side  lobes  of  the  lip  yellow,  with  numerous 
spots.  A  garden  hybrid  between  S.  Sedeni  and  S. 
JScezUi. 

7.  vittAtum,  Reichb.  f.  {Cypripidium,  viit&tum. 
Veil.).  Lvs.  1  ft.  long,  linear-ligulate,  acute,  margined 
with  yellow:  stems  few-fld.,  12-18  in.  high;  dorsal 
sepal  oblong,  subacute,  greenish  striped  with  red;  lower 
sepal  about  twice  as  broad  as  the  upper,  green;  petals 
linear,  pendent,  undulate,  reddish  brown,  striped  with 
green  and  green  toward  the  base,  longer  than  the  sepal; 
labellum  shorter  than  the  sepals,  brown,  greenish  spotted 
with  reddish  brown  inside.    Brazil.    I.H.  23:238. 

8.  Sargentianum,  Rolfe.  Fig.  2308.  Lvs.  tufted,  6-8 
in.  long,  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  with  golden  mar- 
gins: scape  6  in.  high,  2-3-fld. :  dorsal  sepal  oblong, 
acute,  pale  yellow  with  red  veins;  lower  sepal  ovate, 
subacute,  shorter  than  the  lip;  petals  longer  than  the 
sepals,  strap-shaped,  slightly  twisted,  undulate,  ciliate, 
pale  yellow  streaked  with  red  and  with  bright  red  mar-'- 
gins;  labellum  vellow,  with  pale  red  veins,  deflexed  side 
lobes  speckled  with  red.  Brazil.  B.M.  7446.  G.C.  III. 
15:781.    A.G.  21:423, 
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9.  Lindleyanum,  Reiclib.  f.  &  Wjirsc.  {Cypripedium 
Lindleyiiiium,  Scbomb.).  Lvs.  15-20  in.  long,  leathery, 
deep  green,  with  yellow  margins:  scape  many-fld.,  pu- 
bescent, 2-4  ft.  high;  upper  sepal  ovate-oblong,  undu- 
late, light  green  with  brownish  veins;  petals  2  in.  long, 
deflexed,  green  with  brown  veins,  ciliate;  labellum 
olive-green,  with  brown  veins  and  much  spotted  on  the 
side  lobes.    Guiana. 

10.  longifolium,  Reichb.  f.  {S.  Ifa'sUi,  Reichb.  f.  S. 
n<irliny;i.  Rt-ichb.  f.     C ijpri ind! il m  hnii/ifali,, in.  V:ursc. 
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2  ft.  liigh,  purplish,  sparingly  pubescent:  lis.  large; 
upper  sepals  ovate-lanceolate,  pale  yellowish  green, 
faintly  streaked  with  purple;  lower  sepals  ovate-obtuse, 
shorter  than  the  lip;  petals  3K  in.  long,  spreading,  nar- 
rowly lanceolate,  twisted,  pale  yellow  with  rose-colored 
margins  and  with  a  white  line  on  the  edge;  labellum 
2  in.  long,  green  shaded  with  dull  purple  or  brown  in 
front,  side  lobes  yellow,  spotted  with  pale  purple. 
Costa  Rica.  B.M.  5970  and  6217.  I.H.  20:138.  R.H. 
1873,  p.  416;  1893,  pp.  18,  19.  P.M.  1874:119.  F. 
1871:120.  — .S'.  Ecczlii,  sometimes  considered  as  a  dis- 
tinct species,  is  of  more  robust  habit,  having  lvs.  2  ft. 
long  and  green  scapes.  Var.  magnifl6rujn,  Hort. 
(Cypriprdium  magnifldrum,  Hort.),  has  the  petals 
margined  with  white.  A. F.  7:707.  The  following  varie- 
ties also  are  distinguished  in  cultivation:  giandiflbrum, 
latifdlitun,  and  rdsetun. 

11.  Albo  -  purptireum,  Reichb.  f.  (Cyprrpnliion  nlbo- 
pio-ytweum,  Reichb.  f.).  Lvs.  lon^:.  strai.-hainil  and 
recurved:  fls.  larger  than  those  of  >'.  .s. ./././ .  M-|.als 
oblong-acute,  subeqnal,  whitish,  witli  a  )iin|.IK!i  fiiige 
on  the  margins;  petals  :,-{)  in.  li.n-.  Iimai-.  liaim-ing 
downward  and  twisti'd.  imrpli-ti  :  I.iImII-iih  i.nii.li-li  on 
the  borders,  the  iiilliM, I  1,1.  j  the 
mouth,  white,  with  dark   |                             i,        ,  ,     i  ,  i,rid 

between  iS.  Schlimii  and  /'- ,,-',,.,    Cn.  l' I ,  j..  :;::2. 

—A  var.  Bup6rbum  has  been  advertised. 

12.  calilrum,  Nichols.  (Cypripidium  ca?«n(m,  Reichb. 
f.).  Lvs.  numerous,  tufted,  long  acute,  channeled: 
scape  much  taller  than  the  lvs.,  brownish  red,  branch- 
ing: fls.  large,  about  5  in.  across  the  petals;  dorsal  se- 
pals oblong-ovate,  pale  green,  with  longitudinal  pur- 
plish ribs,  flushed  with  red  on  the  outside;  lower  sepal 
broadly   ovate    and   much 

smaller    i  etals  lanceolate 
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rather  stiff  upright,  about  1  ft.  long:  scape  12-24  in. 
high,  about  4-fld.:  dorsal  sepals  3-0  in.  lonu'.  lanceolate, 
pale  yellow,  vermin  u'  .'ii  it^,iiii\  wliii.'  mmI  \  riih  >1  with 
greenish,  lower  sr  11 :  i  '  i  '  ■  .  -nd. 
often  attaining  a   I  :.li, 

shaded  with  bro\sii  'm  j  n.  >mm  -,.,.  ,m m-  i.i  ^u  ii- 
ish  crimson  toward  the  lip.,.  I'elU.  i'..S.  I,  .OOlj.  li.Ii. 
1857,  p.  318;  1883,  p.  :i51;  1885,  p.  472.  U.C.  II.  3;211; 
26:269.  Gn.  3,p.313;  26,  p.  72;  32,  p.  301;  46,  p.  85.  A.F. 
3:132;  6:859.    Gng.  5:265.   G.M.  31:557;  33:795;  35:489. 
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—  One  of  the  largest  of  the  Selenipediums  ind  lennik 
able  on  account  of  the  extremely  long  pet  il         1    i  1 1 
formb  with  the  third  sepil   (labellum)  res(  ml  liii^  tli 
other  two  have  passed  under  the  name  ot    /      /     ' 
Lindeni   Lindl 

Var  rdseum  Hort    ( S  eauddtiim    xiv     II  / 
Godfro\   )       '^epUs   mellow    with  oi  in.,i    ^    iii         |    t  li 
deep   purple     1  il  ellum  deep%elIow  m  tr  iit    _i      n  1 
hind      I  H    SS  j<)(       \  ir    W«hsii    Huit    (  s     11  ,11, 
Eeichb   f      C,ji»ipedium    nuUiKii   Hort)       L\      j.  ilei 
green     fls    pale    and  in  every  wa\   mere  deluate   than 
the  type      Gn  49  p   140      Numerous  other  varieties  of 
this  species  are  distinguished  m  cultivation.     The  fol- 
lowing names  occur  in  trade  lists:  ailreiim,  Lozembur- 
gfinse,  rtibrum,  sup6rbum,  SeSgerii,  splendens,  nigr^s- 
cens. 

15.  grdnde,  Reichb.  f.  (Ciipripedium  grdnde,  Reichb. 
f. ).  A  garden  hybrid  between  S.  Rceslii  and  .S'.  canda- 
tum,  resembling  the  former  in  habit  .and  flowers  but 
much  more  vigorous,  with  darker  fls. :  Its.  dark  green, 
over  2  ft.  long:  scape  over  3  ft.  high,  with  several  large. 


shining  fls. ;  sepals  long,  oblong  -  lanceolate,  yellowish 
white,  veined  with  green ;  petals  long,  pendent,  yellow- 
ish green  above,  becoming  rose-pink;  labellum  large, 
ijreenish  vellow  in  front,  whiti.sh  behind;  side  -  lobes 
white,  spotted  with  crimson.  G.M.  32:87.  A.F.  11:1349. 
-Var.  atratum.  A  hybrid  between  i'.  lotujifotium.Rcez- 
lii  and  S.  caudatum  roseum.   G.C.  111.  15:692. 

16.  Dominiinum,  Hort.  (Cypripedium  DominiUnum, 
Reichb.  f.).  Fig.  2309.  Lvs.  numerous,  about  1  ft.  long, 
acuminate:  fls.  yellowish  green,  with  copper -brown 
shades  and  markings  ;  labellum  deep  reddish  brown, 
reticulated  in  front  and  yellowish  green  behind.  A  hy- 
brid between  ti.  Pearcei  and  S.  caudatum.  It  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  parents,  but  differs  from  S.  cauda- 
tum by  its  acute  bracts  and  narrower  lvs.,  from  S. 
Pearcei  by  the  transverse  staminode  and  hairy  ovary. 
Gn.  3,  p.  491.  F.  1874,  p.  57.-The  following  varieties  are 
also  distinguished  in  cultivation:  Alegans,  rub6scens, 
sup6rbtiin. 

17.  BoiSBieri&num,  Reichb.  f.  (Cypripedium  reticuld- 
tum,  Reichb.  f.).  Plant  of  vigorous  habit:  lvs.  about  3 
ft.  long,  acuminate:  scape  few-fld.  or  sometimes  pani- 
culate, 3-7-fld. :  fls.  of  peculiar  light  green  tints,  with  a 
few  sepia  brown  and  green  blotches  on  the  whitish  in- 
flexed  part  of  the  lip  and  with  some  brown  spots  on  the 
margins  of  the  sepals:  ovary  dark  brown,  with  green 
apex  and  ribs;  upper  sepals  ligulate-lanceolate,  very 
crisp;  lower  sepals  oblong,  about  equal  to  the  labellum, 
crisp  petals  spreading,  long-linear,  twisted  and  very 
crisp  on  the  margins.  Peru.  G.C.  III.  1:143;  21:54,  55. 
G  J?    4  bOo 

18  Klotzschianum,  Eeichb.  f.  {Cypripidlum  Schom- 
buiqkianum,  Klotzsch  and  Reichb.  f.).  Lvs.  linear,  6- 
12  in  1  )n.;,  scarcely  }4  in.  wide,  rigid,  keeled:  scape 
lonf,er  tlun  the  lvs.,  hirsute,  purple,  2-3-fld.;  dorsal 
sepal  o\  ite-lanceolate,  pale  rose-colored,  with  reddish 
brown  veins,  the  lower  ovate,  boat-shaped,  colored  like 
the  upper  one;  petals  3!^  in.  long,  linear,  twisted,  col- 
ored like  the  sepal;  labellum  greenish  yellow,  the  in- 
flexed  side -lobes  whitish,  spotted.  British  Guiana. 
B  M    7178     G.C.  III.  15:625. 

10  canclnum,  Reichb.  f.  (Cypripedium  Pearcei, 
H  It  Cypripedium  caricinum,  Lindl.  &  Paxt.)  Lvs.  1 
tt  long  springing  in  sedge-like  tufts  from  the  long 
Htpmg  rhizome:  scape  longer  than  the  lvs.,  3-6-fld. : 
11  mostlj  pale  greenish,  with  the  segments  bordered 
\  ith  white  and  having  purple  tips;  sepals  broadly  ovate, 
»  ^^ed  as  long  as  the  lip;  petals  more  than  twice  as 
1    11,    pendent,  narrow  and  much  twisted;  labellum  ob- 

I  ^  the  upper  margins  flat;  staminodium  provided 
h  2  h  iiry  processes.  Peru.  B.M.  5466.  F.S.  16:1648. 
Heinrich  Hasselbring. 

SELF  HEAL.    See  BruneUa. 

SELF  STERILITY  OF  FRUITS.  Self-sterility  may 
be  roughly  defined  as  the  inability  of  a  given  plant  to 
produce  fertile  seeds  when  pollinated  with  its  own  pol- 
len With  the  rapid  strides  in  plant-breeding,  propaga- 
tion ind  cultivation,  self-sterility  and  sterility  have  be- 
come important  subjects  in  determining  the  value  and 
adiptihihty  of  new  varieties  to  the  various  needs  and 
piiri  f  the  planter. 

I  II  tn  It  of  self-sterility  in  more  recent  years  has 
1  11  mined  mostly  to  fruit  trees  and  small  fruits, 
1  1  II  l.een  conducted  by  a  number  of  experiment 
1  ti  II  ^  rkers.  The  list  of  self-sterile  and  unisexual 
X  111  ti  IS  now  fairly  large  for  apples,  pears,  plums, 
_i    [         ml  strawberries.    In  the  case  of  peaches,  apri- 

t  h  1  lies,  nectarines  and  prunes  little  has  been  done 
t  (1  t  ujiine  thenumberof  self-sterile  and  partially  self- 
sterile  \  irieties.  The  causes  which  tend  to  produce 
self  sterility  in  cultivated  plants  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized  is' follows: 

{ 1 )  Change  of  environment  due  to  domestication  pro- 
duces change  in  the  reproductive  organs  of  the  plants. 
It  may  result  (n )  in  the  suppression  in  whole  or  in  part 
of  either  stamens  or  pistils;  (6)  in  the  infertility  or 
impotency  of  the  pollen  upon  its  own  pistils;  (c)  in 
changing  the  time  of  ripening  of  the  pollen  and  of  the 
receptivity  of  the  stigma. 

(2)  Asexual  propagation  tends  to  reduce  the  impor- 
tance of   seed   production,   and   to  transmit  and  fur- 
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ther  develop  any  tendency  towards  self-sterility  and 
separation  of  the   sexes   which   the  parent  plant  may 

(3)  The  careless  practice  of  taking  cions  promiscu- 
ously from  the  nursery  row  and  from  unreliable 
sources  may  perpetuate  self-sterile  individuals. 

(4)  Breeding  and  selecting  for  other  qualities  than 
those  associated  with  seed  production  may  tend  to  favor 
these  qualities  at  the  expense  of  the  latter. 

(5)  Crossing  and  intercrossing  of  hybrids  may  tend  to 
modify  the  reproductive  organs  and  to  produce  self- 
sterility. 

(6)  Excessive  cultivation  and  over-feeding  with  ni- 
trogenous fertilizers  may  induce  too  vigorous  wood- 
growth  at  the  expense  of  seed  and  fruit  production. 

Self-sterile  varieties  are  unable  to  fruit  and  produce 
seed  when  planted  by  themselves.  When  such  varieties 
are  desired  for  planting  they  should  always  be  planted 
with  other  varieties  whose  time  of  flowering  is  the  same. 
Self-sterility  is  not  always  complete.  There  are  all  in- 
termediate grades  between  plants  that  are  wholly  self- 
sterile  and  those  that  are  self-fertile. 

For  a  condensed  lifst  of  the  important  varieties  of 
leading  fruits  wlii'-h  ;irc  knr.wn  to  be  self-sterile  or 
self-fertile,  see  I'.i  ''  -  I'nn.  iplrs  of  Fruit-Growing," 
3d  edition,  pp.  JJ  I  li>-  Pollination  of  Pear 

Flowers,"  by  Jl.    i  .   i    ill. -tin  6,   Div.  of  Veg. 

Path.,  U.  S.  Dipt.  A^rii-  A  full  and  popular  treat- 
ment of  the  whole  prubk-ra  as  it  affects  fruit-growers 
will  be  found  in  Bulletin  181,  Cornell  Exp.  Sta., 
bv  S.  W.  Fletcher.  For  the  self-sterility  of  grapes, 
see  Bulletin  169,  N.  Y.  Exp.  Sta.,  by  S.  A.  Beach.  For 
plums,  see  the  writings  of  F.  A.  Waugh.  See  Pollina- 
tion- E.  P.  Sandsten. 

SELiNtrilC derivation  doubtful).  UmhelUferis.  About 
25  species  of  rather  large  perennial  herbs,  mostly  from 
the  northern  hemisphere,  with  pinnately  decompound 
Ivs.  and  compound  radiate  umbels  of  small  white  or 
rarely  yellowish  white  flowers:  petals  obovate-emargi- 
nate:   fr.  ovoid  or  nearly  quadrate. 

tenuifolium.  Wall  {Ore6come  Canddllei,  Edgew.).  A 
hardy  perennial  with  finely  cut  fern-like  foliage  and 
stem  often  8  ft.  high,  branched,  with  numerous  umbels 
of  white  fls. :  ultimate  segments  of  Ivs.  narrowly  lance- 
olate, acute:  fr.  2-3  lines  long,  much  compressed  dor- 
sally,  four  to  six  times  as  broad  as  thick;  lateral  ridges 
much  the  broadest.  India.  Gn.  38,  p.  221.— Offered  as 
a  novelty  in  America  in  1899  and  recommended  as  a 
foliage  plant  for  single  lawn  specimens. 

F.  W.  Barclay. 

SEMECABPUS  (Greek,  mark  and  fruit;  referring  to 
use  of  fruit  juice).  Anacardicicefe .  A  genus  of  20  spe- 
cies of  tropical  Asiatic  and  Australian  trees  with  simple, 
leathery  Ivs.  and  small  fls.  in  branching  panicles:  drupe 
fleshy,  oblong  or  nearly  globose,  1-seeded. 

Anacirdium,  Linn.  f.  Markixg-n'utTree.  A  moderate- 
sized  deciduous  tree  with  hirge.  oblong  or  obovate-oblong 
Ivs.  8-24  in.  long  by  .5-1(1  in.  wide:  fls.  greenish  white,  J4 
in.  across,  nearly  sessile,  in  stout  branching  panicles 
about  the  same  length  as  the  Ivs.:  drupe  1  in.  long, 
smooth,  black.  India.-The  black  acid  juice  of  the  nut 
is  used  for  printing  cotton  cloth.    Cult,  in  S.  Fla. 

E.  N.  Reasoner  and  F.  W.  Barci^ay. 

SEM£LE(  mother  of  Bacchus).  Lilidcew.  The  Climb- 
ing Butcher's  Broom  is  a  tender  evergreen  vine 
which  attains  a  height  of  50-60  ft.  and  is  remarkable 
for  bearing  its  flowers  on  the  margins  of  the  "leaves" 
instead  of  on  separate  flower-stalks.  These  fls.  are 
small,  yellow,  6-lobed  blossoms  about  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  across.  What  appear  to  be  leaves  are  techni- 
cally "cladophylla,"  i.  e.,  leaf-like  branches.  They  are 
organs  which  have  the  form  and  function  of  leaves  but 
not  the  morphology.  Semele  belongs  to  the  small  group 
of  4  genera  known  as  the  Asparagus  tribe,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  which  have  cladophylla.  Semele  differs  from 
the  Butcher's  Broom  (Miiscus)  in  having  6  anthers  in- 
stead of  3  and  in  having  the  fls.  borne  on  the  margin  of 
the  cladophylla  instead  of  along  the  midrib.  Aspara- 
gus differs  from  both  in  having  the  fls.  not  borne  on 
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the  cladophylla  and  the  filaments  free  instead  of  grown 
into  an  urn-shaped  body. 

Semele  is  a  genus  of  one  species,  a  native  of  the 
Canary  Islands.  The  plant  is  not  known  to  be  cult,  in 
American  greenhouses,  but  it  is  suitable  for  outdoor 
cultivation  in  the  South.  Franceschi  (Santa  Barbara) 
says  it  Innks  like  a  gigantic  smilax  and  has  dark  green, 
trojiical  t'Mli:tir''  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  some  of  the 

andrdgyna,  Kunth.  Soandent,  branching:  cladodia 
ovate  or  ov;itu-hiueeolate,  acuminate,  li-:itliprv:  ti-;,  sniiiU, 

yellow,  clustered:  ovary  3-loculed :  b.  1 1  n   _'!"! . 

hiscent.     B.M.  1898  and  3029  (as  i?».- 
R.H.    1894,    p.    546.      G.M.    31:477,    17:': 


the  clado 
W.  M. 


phylla,  the  latter  being  3-4  in.  long. 

SEMPEKVlVUM  {l.B.tiB,livi)ig  forever).  CrassxMcecB. 
HousELEEK.  About  40  species  of  fleshy  herbs  widely 
scattered  in  the  mountainous  countries  of  the  Old 
World.  They  are  mostly  hardy  perennials  and  .stemless, 
and  increase  by  rosettes  (Fig.  2310)  which  are  sent  out 
from  the  parent  plant,  thereby  suggesting  the  popular 
name  "Hen-and-chickens."  The  Ivs.  are  thick,  short 
and  succulent.  The  fls.,  which  are  borne  in  panicled 
cymes,  are  mostly  yellow,  greenish  yellow,  or  some 
shade  of  rose  or  purple,  rarely  white.  The  individual 
fls.  are  larger  than  those  of  Sedum,  but  the  clusters  are 
less  showy.  Houseleeks  are  cultivated  more  for  foliage 
than  for  flowers.  They  are  not  used  for  as  great  a  va- 
riety of  purposes  as  Sedums,  but  they  are  popular  for 
carpet  bedding,  rockwork  and  covering  dry  banks  and 
bare  sandy  wastes.  They  are  of  the  easiest  culture  and 
are  quickly  multiplied  by  means  of  the  offsets  or  ro- 
settes. They  may  be  used  alone  for  permanent  carpet 
beds,  and  for  this  special  purpose  are  preferable  to  the 
more  popular  but  tender  Echeveria.  The  foliage  re- 
mains green  all  winter.  The  Ivs.  are  often  spotted  with 
red  toward  the  tip,  and  this  color  is  brighter  if  the  plants 
have  full  sinilisrhf.  The  names  "Houseleek"  and  "Hen- 
anil  rhhkc  II-  :ue  loosely  applied  to  the  whole  genus. 
It'  11      ■    I     '  '■   t- 1  be  restricted,  the  former  should  be 

n-r-:  -  ..„,„  lectorum  and   the  latter  for  S. 

(lh>h>:<  r'lin.  rh<'  rniumon  species,  which  grows  on  the 
roofs  of  houses  in  Europe,  is  S.  tectortim.  In  the  case 
of  ,S.  globife7-um  the  young  rosettes  are  attached  to  the 
parent  plant  by  a  more  slender  thread  than  usual  and 


more  easily  detach  themselves  and  roll  about.  The- 
spider-web  species  are  the  prettiest  of  them  all,  by  reason 
of  the  webs  that  cover  the  young  rosettes.  These  webs 
are  made  by  the  plants  themselves  and  are  incidental  to 
development. 

Sempervivum  is  closely  related  to  Sedum,  but  the 
floral  parts  are  multiples  of  0  or  some  larger  number, 
while  the  floral  parts  of  Sedum  are  in  5's.  The  genus 
is  a  diiHcult  one  for  the  botanist.  It  has  been  mono- 
graphed by  J.  G.  Baker  in  "Gardener's  Chronicle"  for 
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1878.    Baker's  scheme  has  been  closely  followed  below, 
but  some  of  the  names  have  been  changed. 

INDEX. 

nnomalum,  7.  espansum,  1.  mont.iuum.  5. 

araehnoideum.  8.  flagelliforme,  6.  pvimiluiii.  7. 

arenarium,  13.  glaucum.  3.  Kutlieiiicum.  n. 

Atlautieura.  4.  globiferum,  12.  snboUfcritin,  12. 

calcareum.  2.  grandiflonim.  10.  tei-lorum,  1. 

Califomicum,  2.  Heuffelu.  11.  tumeittosuin,  8. 

Subgenus  I.    Sempervivum  Proper.     Floral  parts  in 

lO's,  IS's  or  Id's.   Expanded  petals  wideli/  spreading. 

Division  1.    Bhodantlue.    Fls.  reddish. 

Group  1.    Ciliata.     I/vs.  of  the  barren  rosettes  glabrous 

on  the    faces  when  mature,  shortly   ciliated   on  the 

edges  only. 

A.  Bed-brown  tip  of  Ivs.  conspicuous. 
B.  Foliage  green  or  slightly  glau- 
cous    1 .  tectorum 

BB.  Foliage  very  glaucous 2.  calcareum 

AA.  Bed-brown  tip  of  Ivs.  none  or  ob- 
scure. 

B.  Petals  bright  red 3.  glaucum 

SB.  Petals  pale  red 4.  Atlanticum 

Group  S.     Pubescentia.     Lvs.  of  the  barren  shoots  de- 
cidedly pubescent  on  the  faces  as  well  as  ciliated  at  the 
edges,  not  tipped  with  a  tuft  of  spreading  hairs. 
A.  Beight  6  in.:    fls.   numerous,  the 

lowest  subsessile 5.  montanum 

AA.  Height  S-4  in.:   fls.   few,  4-S,  all 
sessile  or  subsessile. 
B.  Barren  rosettes  1-1%  in.  across: 

fls.  bright  red 0.  flagelliJorme 

BB.  Barren  rosettes  1  in.  across  at 

most:  fls.  mauve-purple 7.  pumilum 

Group  S.      Barbulata.      Lvs.   of  the    barren    rosettes 
strongly  ciliated  on  the  edge,  and   furnished  with  a 
tuft  of  similar,  not  fleecy  hairs  at  the  cusp.     {None 
in  our  trade.) 
Group    4.      Arachnoidea.      Differing 
from  the  other  groups  in  having  the 
tips   of  the  inner  lvs.  of  the  barren 
rosette  connected  by  fine  fleecy  threads 

tike  those  of  a  spider's  web 8.  arachnoideum 

Division  2.    Chrysantha.    Fls.  yellow. 
A.  Fls.  less  than  1  in.  across:  height 

6-li  in 9.  Buthenicum 

AA.  Fls.   m-1%    in.    across :    height 

3-4  in 10.  gTandiaonun 

Subgenus  II.  Diopogon.  Floral  parts  in  6's.  Co- 
rolla permanently  bell-shaped,  with  ascending  close 
petals. 

A.  Petals  not  fimbriated :  yoiiufj  ro- 
settes not  pediiiicled..: 11.  HeuHeUi 

AA.  Petals  fimbriatril:  yoiiiiij  msetfes 
temporarily  attached  to  the 
mother  plant  by  a  slender  stalk. 

B.  Lvs.  obovaie-cuneate 12.  globiferum 

BB.  Lvs.  oblanceolate 13.  arenarium 

1.  tectbrnm,  Linn.  Hnr«ELEEK.  Old-Man-and-Wo- 
MAN.  Fifj.  l-':fli'.  H.iu'Iir  1  ft.:  rosettes  3-4  in.  across:  lvs. 
obovate-cuii' at.  .  .  u-pi  Inii  ,  lU-2  or  finally  3  in.  long, 
pale  green,  wnli  a  li-tin 'i  red-brown  tip  an  eighth  to  a 
sixth  of  an  in.h  l.ng:  lianic-Ie  5-6  in.  long,  3-4  in.  wide, 
composed  of  10-12  scorpioid  branches  :  fls.  %-l  in. 
across;  petals  pale  red,  keeled  with  deeper  red;  sta- 
mens often  changed  to  pistils ;  filaments  bright  purple. 
Eu.,  Orient.  — Var.  expdnsum,  Hort.,  is  said  to  have 
broader  lvs.  and  more  open  rosettes. 

2.  calcareum,  Jord.  {S.  CalifSmictcm,  Hort.).  Height 
under  1  ft.:  barren  rosettes  2  in.  across:  lvs.  oblauceo- 
late-cuneate,  very  glaucous,  with  a  distinct  red-brown 
tip,  1-lii  in.  long:  panicle  3-4  in.  long  and  broad,  with 
8-12  scorpioid  branches:  fls.  54  in.  across;  petals  pale 
red,  greenish  down  the  keel  both  on  the  back  and  face. 
Calcareous  Alps  of  Dauphiny. 
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3.  glaiicum,  Tenore.  Height  G-9  in. :  barren  rosettes 
2-3  in.  across:  lvs.  oblanceolate-cuneate,  less  glaucous 
than  S.  calcareum,  with  only  a  very  faint  red-brown 
spot  al  the  tip:  panicles  2-3  in.  across:  fls.  1  in.  across; 
petals  bright  red.    Simplon  Alps. 

4.  Atl&nticum,  Baker.  Height  nearly  1  ft. :  barren  ro- 
settes 2-3  in.  across:  lvs.  oblanceolate-cuneate,  pale 
green,  hardly  tipped  red-brown:  panicle  3-4  in.  across: 
fls.  1  in.  across;  petals  pale  red.  Atlas  Mts.  B.M.  6055 
(as  S.  tectorum,  var.  ^(?a»i(!o«»i).— The  lvs.  of  the 
flowering  stem  are  brightly  colored  with  red,  excepting 
towards  the  base. 


5.  monta.num,  Linn.  Height  6  m  barren  rosettes 
lK-2  in.  across,  the  new  ones  few,  and  borne  on  red 
pilose  peduncles  1-1>^  in.  long.  lvs.  60-80  ma  rosette: 
panicle  very  dense,  1^-2  in.  across,  the  lowest  fls. 
nearly  sessile:  fls.  1-1  Ji  in.  across,  bright  mauve-red. 
Fls.  about  the  end  of  June.   Alps,  Pyrenees. 

6.  tlagellifdrme,  Fisch.  Height  3^  in.:  barren  ro- 
settes 1-lK  in.  across,  the  new  ones  long-peduncled: 
lvs.  40-50  in  a  rosette:  fls.  6-8  in  a  dense  head,  all  ses- 
sile or  nearly  so,  1  in.  across  or  more  ;  petals  bright 
red,  Fls.  early  in  June,  before  any  other  species.  Na- 
tive country  uncertain. 

7.  piimilimi,  Bieb.  (S.  anomalum,  Hort.).  Height  3- 
4  in. :  barren  rosettes  at  most  1  in.  across,  the  new  ones 
numerous  and  short-peduncled  :  fls.  4-8,  in  a  dense 
head,  all  sessile  or  subsessile,  1  in.  across ;  petals 
bright  mauve-purple.  Fls.  in  middle  of  June.  Cauca- 
sus. 

8.  arachnoideum,  Linn.  Cobweb  or  Spider-web 
HousELEEK.  Fig.  2311.  Height  3-5  in.:  barren  rosettes 
}4-%  in.  across,  the  new  ones  crowded  and  sessile:  lvs. 
oblong-cuneate,  pale  green,  the  tips  of  nearly  all  con- 
nected by  long,  soft,  white  hairs:  panicle  dense,  few- 
fld.:  fls.  less  than  1  in.  across;  petals  bright  red.  Py- 
renees to  Tyrol.  B.M.  68.  — S.  tomentdsum,  C.  B.  Lehm., 
said  to  differ  in  having  shorter,  more  obovate-cuneate 
lvs.  and  flatter  and  more  compact  rosettes  and  a  denser 
web,  could  not  be  distinguished  by  J.  G.  Baker.  R.H. 
1860,  pp.  490,  491 ;  1898,  p.  573. 

9.  Buth^nicum,  Koch.  Height  6-12  in. :  barren  ro- 
settes IK  in.  across,  new  ones  few:  lvs.  40-50  in  a  ro- 
sette, slightly  pubescent  glandular  on  the  faces:  fls. 
pale  yellow,  less  than  1  in.  across.  Eastern  Eu.— Rare 
in  cult. 

10.  grandUldrum,  Haworth.  The  yellow  petals  are 
set  off  by  the  red-purple  filaments:  height  3-4  in.:  bar- 
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ren  rosettes  1-lK  in.  across,  the  new  ones  on  stalks  1-2 
in.  long:  Ivs  pale  green  and  pubescent  all  over,  only 
the  very  tip  red-brown:  fls.  IK-IH  in.  across,  yellow. 
Eastern  Eu.,  Asia  Minor.  B.M.  507  and  2115  (as  S.  glo- 
biferum).  — The  showiest  of  all  the  hardy  species. 

11.  Heiiffelii,  Schott.  Height  6-8  in.:  barren  rosettes 
lH-2  in.  across,  not  peduncled:  Ivs.  30-40  in  a  rosette, 
obovate  -  cuneate,  the  upper  third  or  even  half  tinted 
bright  red-brown  :  panicle  dense,  many-fld.,  2}i-3  in. 
across  :  tls.  an  Inch  or  less  across,  pale  straw-yellow; 
petals  with  3  small  cusps,  not  fimbriate.  Aug.  Mts.  of 
Transylvauia  and  Greece,  5,000-6,000  ft. -One  of  the 
latest  in  tlower. 

12.  glohifemm,  Linn.  (S.  soboUferum,  Sims).  Hen- 
AND-CHiCKESS.  HousELEEK.  Height  6-9  in.:  barren 
rosettes  globose,  1-1%  in.  thick,  the  numerous  young 
ones  attached  to  the  parent  only  by  a  slender  thread 
and  easily  becoming  detached  from  it  and  rolling  about : 
Ivs.  60-80  in  a  rosette,  obovate-cuneate,  the  outer  ones 
tipped  red  -  brown,  especially  on  the  back :  fls.  1  in. 
across,  pale  yellow;  petals  obscurely  tricuspidate,  con- 
spicuously fimbriated  at  the  edge  and  on  the  prominent 
keel.  Mts.  of  Austria.  B.M.  1457.  — Unless  the  young 
rosettes  are  thinned  out  the  plants  are  not  so  likely  to 
flower.  Under  the  name  of  S.  globiferum,  Linnaeus 
seems  to  have  confused  all  the  yellow-fld.  hardy  species 
which  he  knew. 

13.  arenirium,  Koch.  Very  close  to  S.  globiferum, 
having  the  same  height,  the  same  globular  deciduous 
rosette,  etc.,  but  with  narrower  Ivs.  and  the  petals 
larger  and  more  strongly  fimbriated:   Ivs.  oblanceolate: 

'fls.  1-lM  in.  across;  petals  pale  yellow,  distinctly  tri- 
cuspidate, with  a  linear  end  tooth,  strongly  fimbriated 
at  the  edge  and  less  so  on  the  prominent  keel.  Tyrol. 
Gn.  49,  p.  220. 

American  dealer,  but  it 
W.  M. 

'SENEBIfiRA  (after  Job.  Senebier,  a  naturalist  of 
Geneva).  Criiciferw.  About  6  species  of  procumbent 
annual  or  biennial  herbs  from  the  temperate  regions  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  Australia,  with  alternate,  entire 
or  pinnately  cut  Ivs.  and  small  white  or  rarely  purple 
fls.,  in  short,  axillary  racemes:  sepals  short,  spread- 
ing, equal  at  the  base;  stamens  free;  siliques  in  pairs, 
small,  laterally  compressed;   valves   1-seeded,  indehis- 

pinnatifida,  DC.  A  common  weed  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  and  sometimes  used  as  a  pot-herb  in  foreign 
countries:  plant  3^-1  ft.  high:  Ivs.  pinnately  lobed: 
fls.  white,  small,  numerous  p.  w.  Barclay. 


SENECA  SNAKEROOT.    Polijgala  Senega. 

SENfiCIO  (Latin  name  for  plants  of  this  genus,  ulti- 
mately from  senex,  "old  man";  said  to  be  in  allusion 
to  the  hoary  pappus).  Compdsitm.  Geoundsei,.  The 
largest  genus  of  plants,  comprising  some  1,200  species 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  A  genus  comprising  so  many 
members  and  being  so  widely  distributed  is  necessarily 
variable  and  therefore  practically  impossible  of  defini- 
tion. A  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Senecios  lies  in  the 
character  of  the  involucre,— scales  in  one  series,  and 
usually  reinforced  at  the  base  by  a  row  of  shorter  scales 
that  give  the  head  the  appearance  of  having  a  small 
calyx.  The  heads  are  usually  radiate,  the  ray-florets 
being  pistillate  and  fertile;  but  sometimes  the  rays  are 
absent  and  then  the  head  is  homogamous  (florets  all  of 
one  kind,  i.  e.,  perfect).  The  disk-florets  are  tubular 
and  5-toothed.  The  torus  or  receptacle  is  usually  naked. 
The  akenes  are  mostly  terete  and  ribbed;  pappus  of 
soft  whitish,  often  copious  bristles.  According  to  Gray, 
"minute  short  hairs  or  papillae  on  the  akenes  of  most 
species  swell  and  emit  a  pair  of  spiral  threads  when 
wetted.  Before  wetting,  the  akenes  may  be  really  or 
apparently  glabrous,  and  after  wetting  become  canes- 
cent."  Most  of  the  Senecios  are  yellow-rayed.  Of  the 
vast  number  of  species,  very  few  have  gained  promi- 
nence as  cultivated  subjects.  If  we  omit  the  greenhouse 
Cineraria  (which  is  technically  a  Senecio  as  understood 
bv  Bentham  &  Hooker),  the  most  popular  species  are 
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the  Farfugium  qxindt  (propeiU  '^enedo  Kiempferi)  of 
florists  6  »  ikanioidei.  or  (  (inim  n  v,  ^'.  elegans  or 
purple  ragwort    and   *    (  i  i  ,•   of  the  plants 

commonlv  known  is  du  t\  null  i  \  i  nais  other  plants 
are  known  as  dustj  mill  1  ui  u  1  tliem  (Fig.  2312) 
is  sometimes  confounded  with  6  iii   w  Cineraria. 

All  other  species  are  of  \   r\  minor  importance  to  the 
horticulturist     Of  the  ( 0  oi  more  species  native  to  the 


United  States  and  C  anada  about  a  half  dozen  have  been 
offered  by  dealers  in  native  plants  but  they  are  practi- 
cally unknown  horticulturalh  Most  of  the  species  are 
wholly  herbaceous,  but  in  South  Africa  and  South 
America  many  species  are  shrubby.  Some  species  are 
even  arborescent;  others  are  climbers.  In  South  Africa 
and  the  Canaries  is  a  set  that  has  been  separated  as 
Kleinia,  distinguished  mostly  by  its  habit,  being  for 
the  most  part  fleshy  shrubs  or  herbs,  with  terete  or  an- 
gular stems  and  whitish  or  pale  yellow  rayless  flowers. 
Species  of  this  group  are  sometimes  seen  in  collections 
of  succulents,  but  they  are  little  known  outside  of 
botanic  gardens.  iS.  vulgaris,  Linn.,  from  Europe,  is  a 
common  annual  weed  in  various  parts  of  this  country. 
To  Senecio  belong  the  genera  known  to  gardeners  as 
Erythrochaete,  Farfugium,  Jacobaea,  Kleinia,  Ligularia. 
Cineraria  is  also  a  Senecio,  but  the  florist's  Cineraria 
is  described  under  that  name  in  Vol.  I  of  this  work. 
Bentham  &  Hooker  refer  to  Senecio  the  genus  Cacalia, 
which  is  kept  distinct  by  American  botanists.  Hoff- 
mann (in  Engler  &  Prantl's  Naturlichen  Pflanzenfa- 
milien)  refers  the  garden  genus  Emilia  to  Senecio,  but 
keeps  Ligularia  (including  Farfugium)  and  Cineraria 
distinct.    For  S.  convhifolius.  see  Emilia. 

Since  Senecios  afford  both  greenhouse  and  hardy 
border  plants,  it  is  impossible  to  give  general  cultural 
directions.  The  species  are  not  difficult  to  manage, 
however,  and  most  of  them  propagate  readily  by  means 
of  greenwood  cuttings  and  seeds;  the  hardy  species 
may  be  divided. 


Farfugium.  2. 
fastigiatus,  15 
grande,  2. 
Jacobcea,  5. 
Japonica,  3. 
Japonicus,  3. 
Kjempt'eri,  2. 


A.  Stem  fleshy,  with  jointed  and  swol- 
len branches;  heads  rayless 1.  articulatus 

AA.  Stem  not  fleshy. 

B.  Scales  of  involucre  somewhat 
overlapping  and  appearing  as 
if  ^-ranked:  !<tigma  rounded, 
the  St  ijle  -h  »•«  »  c  h  e  s  hairy: 
plants    grown    for    foliage. 

(Ligularla,  Farfugium.) 2.  Kaempferi 

3.  Japonicus 
BB.  Scales   of  involucre  usually 
strictly  1-seriate:    stigma 
short,  the  style-branches  hairy 
only  at  the  tip. 
c.  Flowers    purple    (there    are 
white  garden  forms ) . 
D.  Lvs.  large  and  palmately 
veined:  lobes  shallow  or 

none 1.  cruentus 

DD.  Irvs.  medium,  elongate  , 
pinnate  -  veined  or  pin- 
nate    a.  elegans 

li.  pulcher 
CO.  Flowers  yellow. 

D.  Plant  climbing 7.  mikanioides 

8.  macroglossus 
DD.  Plant  not  climbing ,nsiutlhj 
less  than  2  ft.  high. 
E.  Herbage  white-tomentose 

throughout 9.  Cineraria 

10.  Palmeri 
EE.  Herbage  green  or  at  most 
only  grayish,  not 
white-tomentose. 
p.  Lvs.  large,  palmately 

veined 11.  Petasitis 

FF.  Lvs.   oval-oblong   and 
dentate,  the  cauline 

ones  deeurrent 12.  Doria 

FFF.  Lvs.  small  or  ordi- 
nary, pinnately 
veined  or  divided. 
{  Native     American 
species,    as    charac- 
terized by  G)«y.)...13.  lugens 
l-l.  aureus 
1.5.  fastigiatus 
111.  Bolanderi 
17.  Douglasii 

1.  articulatus,  Sch.  (Klehiia  artieuhlta.  Haw.). 
Candle  Plant.  Plant  branching,  glabrous  and  fleshy, 
1-2  ft.  high,  the  branches  swollen  at  intervals:  lvs.  flat 
and  fleshy,  petiolate,  laciniate  or  runcinate,  with  acu- 
minate lobes:  heads  discoid  and  all  the  florets  perfect, 
white,  in  small  corymbs  on  naked  peduncles :  akenes 
downy.  S.  Afr.  — Perhaps  the  commonest  Kleinia  in 
cultivation,  being  grown  with  coolhouse  succulents. 
S.  [Kleinia)  Anteuphorbium,  Sch.,  is  sometimes  seen 
in  collections,  although  it  is  not  known  to  be  in  the 
American  trade.  It  is  a  glabrous  shrub  3-4  ft.  high, 
with  fleshv  stems  constricted  at  the  joints,  small,  erect, 
fleshy,  entire  lvs.  that  are  deeurrent  on  the  stem,  and 
solitary  cylindric  yellow-fld.  heads  (with  rose  tinge)  an 
inch  long.  B.M.  6099.  According  to  J.  D.  Hooker,  this 
plant  "is  one  of  the  oldest  Cape  plants  in  cultivation, 
having,  according  to  DodonEeus,  been  brought  to  Europe 
in  1570,  and  cultivated  in  England  in  Gerard's  g.irden 
in  1596.    •    *    •    The  name  4 HfewpAorftiiim  was  given 


because  of  its  being  a  reputed  antidote  against  the 
acrid  poison  of  the  Cape  Euphorbium."  The  names 
Kleinia  spinulosa  and  K.  suspensa  have  appeared  in 
the  American  trade,  but  they  are  unidentifiable. 

2.  KsempSeri,  DC.  (Liguldria  Kdmpferi,  Sieb.  & 
Zucc.  L.  Farfugium,  C.  Koch.  Farfugium  Kcempferi, 
Benth. ).  Rhizomatous  perennial  sending  up  many  lvs. 
on  slender,  flocculent-woolly  petioles:  lvs.  large  (often 
6-10  in.  across),  orbicular  to  nearly  reniform,  cordate  at 
base,  angular-toothed,  green:  fl. -stems  1-2  ft.  tall,  floc- 
culent-woolly, branched,  with  only  small,  bract-like  lvs. : 
heads  large,  with  light  yellow  rays  spreading  lK-2  in. 
across:  pappus  white  and  copious.  Japan.  B.M.  5302. 
— Var.  aCireo-macul&tus,  Hort.  {Farfugium  grande, 
Lindl.  F.  maculAtum,H.OTt.).  Leopard  Plant.  Pig. 
2313.  Differs  in  having  the  lvs.  blotched  with  yellow  or 
white  and  sometimes  with  light  rose.  The  variety  aureo- 
maculatus  is  the  only  form  in  general  cultivation.  It 
was  introduced  to  England  in  1856  "from  the  garden  of 
a  mandarin  in  the  north  of  China"  by  Fortune.  Twenty 
years  ago  this  was  a  common  plant  in  conservatories 
and  window-gardens,  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  ne- 
glected. It  is,  however,  a  most  worthy  plant,  not  only 
for  the  bouse  but  for  bedding  in  the  open  in  shady 
places.  The  plant  is  hardy  as  far  north  as  Washington 
when  set  permanently  in  the  open.  One  form  has  yel- 
low-spotted lvs.  (the  commoner)  and  another  has  white- 
spotted  lvs.  Another  furin  (var.  <ny,nteus)  has  lvs. 
glaucous-green  edged  with  cnaniy  wljite.  Easily  propa- 
gated by  division.  ♦ 

3.  Jap6mcus,  Sch.  (Liqiih),-iii  .TnpAiiiea,  Less.  Ery- 
throchMe  palmatifida,  Sieb.  &  Zucc. ).  Strong  perennial 
herb,  growing  5  ft.  high  (said  to  reach  15  ft.  in  southern 
Japan),  and  grown  for  its  massive  foliage  elTect:  radical 
lvs.  very  large,  1  ft.  or  more  across,  deeply  palmately 
cut  into  7-11  narrow  lobed  and  notched  divisions:  fl.- 
stems  branched,  bearing  heads  on  rather  long,  naked 
stems:  rays  orange,  spreading,  3  in.  from  tip  to  tip. 
Japan.  Gu.  22,  p.  139.  — Intr.  into  this  country  about 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  ago.  It  is  a  bold  plant,  hardy  in 
New  York,  and  well  adapted  to  planting  where  strong 
foliage  effects  are  desired,  provided  the  place  is  moist. 

4.  cmtatus,  DC.  {Cinerdria  cruinta,  Mass.).  Low 
short  -  stemmed  perennial,  floccose- woolly :   lvs.  large, 


2313.  Leopard  Plant, 


cordate-ovate  to  cordate-triangular,  angled  or  undulate 
and  sinuate -toothed,  rather  long-stalked:  fls.  purple- 
red.  Canary  Isl.- The  supposed  parent  of  the  florists' 
Cinerarias,  for  discussion  of  which  see  p.  318,  Vol.  I. 
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2314    Senecio  mikanioides    usually  called  German  Ivy. 


but  erect,  the  Irs.  pinnate  or  2-pinnatifld.  Senecio  ele- 
gans  is  an  old  garden  plant.  A  common  form  of  it  has 
double  fls.   Var.  iXbus,  Hort.,  has  white  fls. 

6.  piilcher,  Hook.  &  Am.  Robust,  2-4  ft.,  -white-cob- 
webby, the  stem  simple  or  nearly  so  and  scarcely  leafy: 
Ivs.  long  (4-10  in.),  oblong-lanceolate,  thick,  shallow- 
lobed  and  crenate-toothed:  heads  2-3  in.  across,  with 
many  long,  red-purple  rav.s  and  a  yellow  disk.  Uruguay 
and  Argentina.  B.M.  5959.  R.H.  1877,  p.  94;  1896,  p.  329. 
Gn.  49,  p.  122.  G.M.  40:745. -A  very  bold  species,  with 
striking  erect  habit  and  large  fls.  in  summer.  Perennial, 
although  it  has  been  described  as  annual.  In  protected 
places  and  well-drained  soils,  it  is  hardy  in  southern 
New  England. 

7.  mikamoldes,Otto(S.  s(;a«(7e«s,DC.).  German  Ivy. 
Fig.  2314.  Slender  and  glabrous,  tall-twinini;-  Its  ovate 
or  deltoid-ovate  in  outline,  mostly  with  a  deep  basal 
sinus,  sharply  5-7-angled  or  angle-lobed:  he-id  small 
discoid,  yellow,  in  close  clusters  on  axillarj  and  termi 
nal  branches.  S.  Afr.  — Very  common  conservatoij  and 
window-garden  plant,  easily  propagated  by  cuttings 

8.  macrogl6sBUS,  DC.  Lvs.  mostly  hastate  often  with 
acuminate  basal  lobes,  but  various  in  shape  heads  only 
1-3  together,  and  bearing  yellow  rays.    S.  Afi 

9.  Cineraria,  l)f.  (Ciner&ria  marltima,  hinji  SenS 
cio  aeaiitlninhiis.  IIo,t.).  Fig.  2315.  Perennial  2  ft 
or  less  t:ill.  lii  ruhliiii;,-  from  the  base,  very  white  woolly 
througlinul :  h  ^.  pimi;itifid,  with  oblong  and  obtuse  seg 
ments :  heads  small,  yellow,  in  small,  compact  corymbs, 
rayless.  Europe.  F.M.  1872:52.— Var.  candidiSBimus, 
Hort.,  has  very  white  foliage.  Var.  aureo-marginatus, 
Hort.,  has  lvs.  bordered  with  orange-yellow  *S  Cine 
raria  is  an  old-fashioned  garden  plant,  sometimes 
known  as  Dusty  Miller:  the  commoner  Dusty  Miller  is 
Lychnis  Coronaria,  and  another  one  is  Artemtsia  ktel 
leriana  (Pig.  2312). 

10.  Pilmeri,  Gray.  Densely  white-tomentose  all  over, 
branching,  1-2  ft.,  perennial  :  lvs.  oblong  lanceolate, 
slightly  toothed,  narrowed  into  a  petiole  :  heads  few, 
with  yellow  rays,  about  1  in.  in  diam.,  in  a  cor\'mb 
Guadalupe  Isl.,  Lower  Calif. —  Intr.  by  Franceschi 
Santa  Barbara. 

11.  Petasitis,  DC.  (Cinerctria  Petaslfis,  Sim-^)  Fig 
2316.  Robust  perennial,  2-3  ft.  tall,  gray-floccose  on  the 
young  parts,  branching:  U*.  '"'tli  i-n'lii'iil  and  cauline, 
6-10  in.  across,  lang-st:.li,r,i  r,,,  ,i;,i,  -,,v:,te-orbicular, 
strongly    several    nervr.l.      iii:  i  iiny-Iobed,   dull 

green  above  but  gray-l"i '■ ili:    heads  in  a 

long  open  panicle,  the  cylinli  !■  nl  \u\  Miu.ro  %  in.  high, 


vs.  oval-ob- 


SEQUOIA 

the    few   rays    light  yelk 
striking  phint    Un-  wint.  i-  .IciMn-iitii.n,    flu- 
becoming  clis-cniinatr.!  in  tlji^  (-uuntry. 

12.  Ddria,  Linn.  En-(-t,  ;;-4  ft.:  r;i(lio:il 
long,  dentate,  somewhat  glaucous,  stalked  ;  stem-lvs. 
oblong  -  lanceolate,  sessile  and  somewhat  decurrent : 
heads  yellow,  with  5  or  6  rays.    Eur.    Hardy  perennial. 

13.  Idgens,  Rich.  Perennial  :  floecose-woolly  when 
young  but  becoming  nearly  or  quite  glabrous,  '6-24  in. 
tall,  the  stem  practically  naked  above:  lvs.  spatulate  to 
oval  or  oblong,  repand-denticulate:  rays  10  or  12,  yel- 
low, conspicuous.  Western  U.  S.  in  the  mountains  and 
to  Alaska.  — Var.  exalt^tus,  Gray,  has  been  offered:  1-3 
or  4  ft.  tall:  lvs.  thiekish,  longer-petioled,  abrupt  or 
subcordate  at  base. 

14.  aiireus,  Linn.  Perennial:  an  exceedingly  variable 
and  cosmopolitan  group,  by  some  authors  split  into  sev- 
eral species,  some  glabrous,  1-2  ft.  tall:  lvs.  mostly 
rounded  and  undivided,  the  cauline  ones  lanceolate  and 
pinnatitid  or  laciniate:  heads  many,  H-%  in.  high,  with 
8-12  conspicuous  yellow  rays.  Moist  places,  nearly 
throughout  the  U.  S. 

15.  fastigijltus,  Nutt.  Perennial:  mostly  pubescent, 
the  stem  strict  and  simple  and  1-2  ft.  high:  lvs.  all 
entire  or  very  nearly  so,  lanceolate  or  spatulate-lanceo- 
late,  obtuse:  heads  %-l-i  in.  high,  with  conspicuous 
yellow  rays.    Idaho,  Oregon,  Washington. 

16.  BoUnderi,  Gray.  Perennial :  glabrous  or  soon  be- 
coming so,  the  stems  weak  and  slender  and  6-30  in.  tall: 
lvs.  thin,  palmately  5-9-lobed  or  incised,  or  the  stem- 
lvs.  pinnately  divided:  heads  several,  %-}.,  in.  high, 
with  5-8  rather  long  yellow  rays.    California,' Oregon. 

17.  Dotlglasii,  DC.  Fig.  2317.  Woody  or  even  shrubby 
at  base,  with  many  stem.s,  2-3  ft.  tall,  with  the  aspect  of 
an  aster:  lvs.  small  and  linear,  or  the  lower  ones  pin- 
nately parted  into  filiform  divisions:  heads  numerous, 
yi-%  in.  high,  with  8-18  conspicuous  yellow  rays. 
Nebr.,  W.  L.  H.  B. 

SENNA.     See  Cassia. 

SENNA,  BLADDER.     Cohdea. 

SENSITIVE  BRIEK.     See  Schrankia. 

SENSITIVE  FERN.     Onoclea  sensibilis. 

SENSITIVE  PLANT      Mimosa  i  iirhca 


-aim 

2315    Senecio  Cineraria 

One  of  the  plants  knoTvn  as  Dusty  Jliller. 

SEQUOIA  (after  Sequoyah,  otherwise  George  Guess, 
a  Cherokee  half-breed  of  Georgia,  about  1770-1843,  in- 
ventor of  the  Cherokee  alphabet).  Coniferw.  Big 
Trees  of  California.    Redwood.   Tall,  massive,  often 
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As  an  oinaraental  subv '  t  "^  i  /  n  i  iis  will  be 
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pies  art  thost  lu  the  Lllwau^ti  tV^  B<iii\  grounds,  at 
Rothestti  N  1  ,  which  are  now  about  40  jrs  old  30 
ft  high  and  12  in  lu  diameter  at  base  of  trunks  When 
seen  in  the  winter  of  1900-1  however,  these  trees  were 
beginning  to  show  the  effects  of  the  rigorous  climate  b> 
their  dead  and  dying  tops.     This  species 
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2316.  Senecio  Petasitis  (X  %). 

hardy  than  S.  sempervirens,  and  even  in  the  dry  climate 
of  southern  California  is  reported  to  be  doing  very  well. 
A  weeping  variety  kno\vri  as  S.  pendiila  is  advertised, 
which  originated  some  years  ago  in  European  nurseries, 
and  is  described  as  having  "all  pendulous  branches, 
closely  pressed  against  the  stem."   Both  species  are  said 


to  dislike  heavy  soils  and  to  thrive  best  when  planted  in 
ill  pp  s  uiih  loam  Both  are  easily  propagated  from  seed, 
Mill  h    I  ii'i't  readily  m  a  few  weeks 


2317    Senecio  Douglasu  ( 


A    iis    dimoiplnc,  usually  2  utnkii!    buds  scaly. 

sempfirvirens,  End]  California  Redwood.  Fig. 
2318  Tree,  200-400  ft  and  more  high  with  a  slightly 
tapering  trunk  10-20  and  sometimes  25  ft  in  diam.,  and 
often  clear  of  branches  for  over  100  ft  branchlets  and 
1\  s.  distichously  spreading,  the  latter  persistent  for  two 
or  three  years  and  sometimes  dimorphic  on  the  same 
branch,  the  larger  K-5i  in.  long,  the  smaller  scale-like: 
cone  oblong,  %-l  in.  long,  K  in.  broad,  and  persistent 
after  opening  and  discharging  the  seed.  Confined  to 
northern  and  central  Coast  Ranges  of  California  on 
slopes  exposed  to  sea  influences.  S.S.  10:535.  — When 
cut,  or  from  fallen  stems,  it  throws  np  many  vigorous 
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long-lived  shoots,  ofte 
AA.    Lvs.  seldom  or  iiol  .,'  ,i 
often  iiiihr' 

gigantfia,  Decne.  (.S.  h 
FORNiA  Bio  Tree.    Fi^'.   i' :;l 
with   heavy  massive   trunks 
diam.  and  often  clear  of  bran 
of  old  trees  from  1-2  ft.  thii 

tichously  arranged,  pendulous,  cord-like,  forming  rather 
tangled  masses:  lvs.  Yg  to  H  in.  and  sometimes  %  in. 
long  on  stout  shoots,  and  usually  closely  appressed  and 
scale-like:  cone  ovate-oblong,  2-3K  in.  long,  1-2M  in. 
thick,  opening  only  slightly,  retaining  its  original  form 
even  when  dry,  and  persistent.  Western  slopes  of  Sierra 
Nevada.    S.S.  10:536.  Arnold  V.  STrBENRAUCH. 

Taxodium  was  the  group  in  which  Sequoia  semper- 
v!re)is  was  at  first  placed  by  Lambert  from  the  speci- 
mens obtained  by  Menzies  in  1795,  and  it  remained 
there  until  1847,  when  Endlicher  established  Sequoia 
for  its  roi-eption.  The  type-species  of  Taxodium  is  T. 
i(i.s(i(7/H»i,  tlie  deciduous  cypress.  Like  nearly  all  tax- 
ads,  the  deciduous  cypress  has  a  very  ancient  relation- 
ship among  fossil  trees;  it  once  grew  on  a  large  part  of 
western' Europe  and  portions  of  England.  Forms  of 
Sequoia,  whose  ancient  history  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  in  fossil  botany,  once  grew  in 
immense  forests  in  Europe,  Asia  and  North  America. 
The  first  fossil  remains  occur  in  the  lower  chalk-forma- 
tions and  increase  in  extent  to  the  tertiary  strata,  in 
which  they  are  numerous.  In  miocene  times,  fossil  Se- 
quoias extended  "from  the  Hebrides  to  the  Steppe  of 
Kirghis."  Asa  Gray  and  others  have  told  the  story  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  this  great  and  strong  family  of  coni- 
fers, once  as  powerful  as  any  tree-group  in  the  world, 
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but  cut  off,  swept  away  and  destroyed  by  the  glacial  age 
until  only  the  local  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Coast 
Kange  and  Sierras  o£  California  preserved  the  two  re- 
maining species  to  the  present  time.  According  to 
Gray,  S.  Lamjsdorfii,  the  Sequoia  which  is  found  in 
the  miocene  in  Europe,  appears  in  the  miooene  of 
Alaska,  Greenland,  Spitzbergen  and  Iceland,  and  it 
much  resembles  S. 
sempervirens .  An- 
other fossil  species, 
S.  Sternbert/ii,  found 
in  Greenland,  seems 
to  have  been  the  an- 
cient representative 
of  -S.  glijaiitrn.  Ac- 
cording to  the  investi- 
gations of  the  United 

States  Geological   Department,   the  wood 
of  the  Arizona  petrified  forest  is  that  of 
a  species  of   Sequoia,  whose    wood   went 
down  under  a  primeval  sea,  was  covered 
with  sandstone,  and  rose  again  into  the 
■present  continent.    If  one  asks  how  long 
ago   these   things    happened,   the    geologist   an- 
swers, "Millions  of  years."    And  it  is  the  same 
in  regard  to  the  period  when  Sequoias  grew  in 
Greenland,  Siberia  and  Great  Britain.   We 
measure  that  period  only  by  vast  and  indefinite 
epochs.      But  the  value  and  interest  of  the  Se- 
quoias are  greatly  increased  by  a  consideration  of 
their  place  as  the  last  modern  survivors  of  so 
powerful  an  ancient  family. 

At  the  present  time  the  Coast  Redwood  occupies  only 
a  narrow  belt  of  country  near  the  ocean,  nor  is  it  con- 
tinuous even  there;  the  Giant  Redwood,  or  California 
Big  Tree,  exists  only  in  a  few  small  and  isolated  groves, 
covering  in  all  less  than  fifty  square  miles  along  the 
western  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range.  Compared 
with  the  enormous  territory  once  occupied  by  species  of 
Sequoias,  the  modern  representatives  of  this  ancient 
and  honorable  family  are  reduced  to  a  very  small  area. 

The  first  known  of  the  Sequoias,  and  much  the  more 
valuable  species,  economically  speaking,  was  S.  semper- 
virens, the  Coast  Redwood  of  California.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  timber  trees  of  the  world,  and  its 
forests,  comparatively  limited  in  area,  have  yielded  and 
are  yielding  the  most  easily  obtained,  the  most  durable 
and  most  profitable  fencing  and  building  lumber  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  reproductive  powers  of  the  tree  are 
enormous  ;  no  other  known  conifer  so  persistently 
sprouts  from  the  stump,  so  rapidly  makes  new  forest, 
or  so  well  resists  fire.  But  it  does  not  thrive  farther 
inland  than  the  limits  of  the  sea-fog,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  original  area  covered  by  this  noble  tree  has  been 
denuded  by  successive  fires  and  destructive  lumbering 
methods.  Small  Redwood  forests  occur  in  Monterey 
county,  but  the  most  southern  forests  of  commercial 
importance  are  in  Santa  Cruz.  The  belt,  broken  by  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco,  extends  north  through  Marin, 
Sonoma,  Mendocino,  Humboldt  and  Del  Norte  to  the 
southern  borders  of  Oregon.    The  real  Redwood  forests 


are  all  contained  within  a  strip  of 
long  and  rarely  more  than  20  nr  J",  mill 
actual  bodies  of  Redwood  within  1 1 
a  chain  of  isolated  groups  sepaiiii^ 
large  areas  on  which  Redwoods  m 
grove,  now  practically  destroytil.  ■ 
on  the  cast  side  of  the  Bay  of  s  I 
raeda  county.    Well-borers  have  !■  I,- 

a  perfect  state  of  preservation  in  \:irii'ii- 
Coast  Range  far  south  of  where  tlie  tret 
even  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego,  sho 
some  former  period  of  greater  rainfall  and  more  sea-fog. 
Redwood  forests  extended  iimch  farther  along  the  coast. 
The  climate  where  tlie  T\»-<l\v<....]  ttirives  is  compara- 
tively equable,  marked  l'\  r  ,..|  Minim,  r  winds  from  the 
southwest.  The  tree  di  li  '  ::  i  ii.  slioltered  moun- 
tain valleys  and  fertiln  ^i  ■  i  ini  iiin;,'  fogs  and  in 
heavy  winter  rains.  GiniiL'.ii.i  ir-ni  tlic  ocean,  in  the 
Redwood  region,  one  sudilcnly  comes  to  the  top  of  a 
ridge,  to  overlook  oaks  and  pines,  and  at  once  reaches 
the  plainly  marked  edge  of  the  Sequoia  sempervirens 
forest. 
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While  S.  sempervirens  is  sometimes  called  second  in 
size  among  the  giant  conifers  of  the  Pacific  coast,  the 
tallest  tree  yet  authentically  measured  %vas  3-tO  ft.  high, 
exceeding  in  height  the  tallest  of  the  Sierra  species,  and 
it  is  probable  that  trees  exist  which  rise  to  nearly  400  ft. 
and  so  deserve  to  take  the  first  place  among  the  conifers. 
Many  trees  of  20  and  even  22  ft.  in  diameter  at  five  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  from  300  to  325  ft.  in  height,  are 
still  standing  in  the  Redwood  forests.  The  finest  groves 
of  Redwoods  contain  many  specimens  that  range  from 
150  to  250  ft.  or  more  in  height  and  have  a  diameter  of 
from  12  to  18  ft.  In  such  forests  the  trunks  rise  in  clear, 
red-brown  shafts  to  a  height  of  from  75  to  150  ft.  before 
they  branch;  they  stand  so  close  that  the  masses  of 
timber  that  exist  on  each  acre  are  greater  than  are 
found  in  any  other  known  forest,  and  through  their  far- 
distant  tops  the  sun  seldom  reaches  the  warm,  sheltered 
soil  of  the  great  Coast  Range  Canons.  With  proper 
management,  under  the  principles  of  scientific  forestry, 
the  Redwood  region  as  it  exists  to-day  could  be  main- 
tained, and  its  future  yield  greatly  increased,  but  other- 
wise in  forty  or  fifty  years  the  commercial  value  of  the 
entire  area  will  be  practically  destroyed.  The  state  of 
California  has  this  year  (lOni  I  aiipini'iriiited  ;f250,000  for 

the  purchase  of  the   large  R.-.lw I  l.in  st  uf  the  "Big 

Basin"  in  Santa  Cruz  county.  :in.l  :i  < miission  is  now 

arranging  to  create  a  State  ktMlwond  l':iik  tliere. 

Sequoia  sempervirens  was  discovered  by  Archibald 
Menzies  in  1795,  rediscovered  by  David  Douglas  in  1831, 
and  soon  after  by  Dr.  Coulter.  It  was  introduced  to 
European  gardens  by  Hartweg  about  1847.  Both  Douglas 
and  Hartweg  were  sent  out  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  London.  S.  sempervirens  t^'ar.  adpresscf  (Car- 
rifere)  is  a  smaller  tree  than  the  type  form,  with  creamy 
white  younger  leaves  and  more  glaucescent  older  leaves. 
It  is  called  in  California  the  "  White  Redwood  "  and  the 
"Silver-leaf  Redwood."  Other  horticultural  varieties  in 
cultivation  are  known  as  Sempervirens  gracilis.  S.  taxi- 
folia,  S.  picta,S.  albo-spica  and  S.giauca.  The  golden 
forms  found  in  many  other  conifers  occasionally  appear, 
but  cannot  yet  be  called  fixed.  No  really  dwarf  Red- 
wood is  yet  extant.  Larger-leaved  or  more  compact 
forms  can  be  selected  from  the  forest,  and  the  tree  re- 
sponds easily  to  selection  and  culture.  It  thrives  in 
gardens  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  in  the  Sierra  foot- 
hills and  in  many  parts  of  southern  California,  so  that 
its  range  for  ornamental  uses  can  be  greatly  extended 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  has  been  largely  planted  in 
Europe,  particularly  in  English  parks,  and.  as  was  to 
have  been  expected,  does  best  in  will-.lrained  rich  soil 
near  the  ocean  but  sheltered  fr.mi  n.lil  winds. 

EniUcher's  Sequoia  giii:iii/:  a  dlir  N.  Wiishingtonia 
of  Sudworth  and  the  S.  Welliiiijlomd  nf  Sc^emann  and  of 


2319.    Sequoia  gigantea  ( 


Sargent)  is  undo  il        1  I      i    i     t     f  all  livmg 

species  of  trees  I    ^  i  sited  ind 

studied.    It  istht  I  f -i  geologic 

age  long  passed    iw  I  1  t   i     tl  i  most  im 

pressive  and  nohU  (f  ill  1  i  wn  tiics  But  nearlj  all 
of  the  small  remaining  group  of  Big  Trees  except  the 
Mariposa  groves  are  owned  by  private  individuals  and 
are  being  cut  down  or  may  at  some  future  time  be  de- 
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stroyed.  The  famoxis  Calaveras  grove,  which  is  his- 
torically and  scientifically  of  the  most  interest  of  any 
Big  Tree  group,  was  in  l.s'.i'.i  lM,iiL.'ht  by  a  lumberman 
who  expects  to  convi-n  ih.-  ti.-.  ^  iiiio  timber  unless  he 
"gets  his  price"  from  tin-  ^tnti-  i.i  ( 'alifornia,  the  gen- 
eral government  or  scmii'  piililn-^pirited  association. 
Some  flue  Sequoias  are  in  the  .Se(iuoia  and  General 
Grant  national  parks,  but  private  timber  claims  hold 
many  of  the  best  trees  here,  and  sawmills  are  now  at 
work  in  this  region. 

The  resistance  offered  by  this  wonderful  species  to 
fire,  old  age  and  decay  is  uniiiue,  but  it  reproduces 
itself  with  extreme  difhculty.  The  seeds,  even  under 
favorable  circumstances,  have  a  very  low  vitality,  and 
one  seldom  finds  a  single  young  tree  in  the  Seijtwia 
gigantea  groves,  excepting  on  the  south  fork  of  the 
kaweah  and  on  the  branches  of  Tule  river.  The  pres- 
ervation of  these  magnificent  trees  is  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  interest,  especially  to  Americans.  Some  of  them 
appear,  from  an  examination  of  the  stumps,  to  have 
lived  not  less  than  4,000  years.  Muir  estimates  the  age 
of  some  living  trees  at  5,000  years;  one  observed  by 
Asa  Gray,  24  feet  in  diameter,  was  about  1,600  years  old. 
There  is  an  extensive  and  rapidly  increasing  literature 
of  the  Sequoias  not  only  in  English,  but  in  other 
languages. 

The  present  condition  (1901)  of  the  nomenclature  of 
the  famous  California  "  Big  Tree  "  is  unforttinate.  Ac- 
cording to  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  Rochester  Code, 
Decaisne's  name,  S.  gigantea,  must  be  discarded,  be- 
cause in  1847  Endlicher  named  the  Coast  Redwood 
Sequoia  gigantea,  thus  preventing  that  term  from  use 
again  in  the  same  genus.    Tlii^  li-in-  ailmii  n,!.  Ii.-i'in- 

^OHiVi  (1855),  were  "it  not  for   I';     W     .  ^ii 

in  1854  that  "if  the  tree  is  a  Tax ■■„,,  I.  i  n  i...  , .„,„ 

Washinglonianum;  if  a  new  jicuu,,.  II  <(.,;,,„./,'. ■„..(«,! 
Califoruica."  This  appeared  in  the  "  California  Farmer," 
and  is  open  to  the  criticism  that  it  lacked  technical  pro- 
cedure in  description.  It  is  only  upon  Dr.  Winslow's 
letter  to  the  "California  Farmer"  that  Sudworth  and 
others  base  their  Sequoia  Washlngtoniaua.  Rejecting 
this,  Sargent  and  most  continental  authorities  prefer  S. 
Wellingtonia.  The  retention  of  ,S.  gigantea,  however, 
by  an  exception  to  the  Rochester  rules,  would  seem  to 
involve  fewer  diflSculties  than  the  acceptance  of  either 
of  the  newer  names.  Charles  Howard  Shinn. 

SERADELLA.     See  Serradella. 

SERAPIAS  (ancient  name  of  an  orchid  derived  from 
Serapis,  an  Egyptian  divinity).  OrchidAcece.  Terres- 
trial herbs  with  the  habit  of  Orchis.  Four  or  5  species 
are  known  from  the  Mediterranean  region.  Sepals  con- 
nivent  in  the  form  of  a  helmet;  petals  included,  small; 
labellum  not  spurred,  with  erect  lateral  lobes  and  a 
larger  undivided  middle  lobe;  pollinia  with  a  common 
viscid  disk;  rostellura  laterally  compressed.  The  fol- 
lowing species  are  among  the  best  known. 

Keep  the  plants  partially  dry  during  winter  months. 
Give  plenty  of  water  when  in  vigorous  growth.  Pot 
them  in  leaf-mold,  loam  and  sand. 

Lingua,  Linn.  Stem  erect,  up  to  1  ft.  high,  bearing 
several  narrow,  acute  Ivs. :  sepals  lanceolate,  green- 
ish or  purplish;  labellum  much  longer;  lateral  lobes 
rounded,  erect,  middle  lobe  oblong-lanceolate,  acumi- 
nate, smooth,  red.    Mediterranean  region.   B.M.  5868,B. 

oordlgera,  Linn.  Resembles  the  preceding  species  in 
habit:  labellum  brownish  red,  middle  lobe  ovate,  acumi- 
nate, subcordate  at  the  base,  pilose.  Mediterranean 
region.     B.M.  5868,  A.    R.H.  1892:390.    G.C.  II.  20:341. 

S.elongata.HoTt.  Brown;  liplargei  littleknown  to  botanists. 
Helnrich  Hasselbring  and  Wm.  Mathews. 

SEREN^A  (after  Sereno  Watson,  distinguished 
American  botanist).  Also  written  SercHOa.  PalmAcea'. 
Low,  spineless,  cespitose  palm  with  creeping  branched 
caudex  clothed  with  the  fibrous  bases  of  the  leaf-sheaths : 
Ivs.  terminal,  orbicular,  coriaceous,  deeply  plicate-multi- 
fid,  glaucous  beneath,  with  narrow  bifid  infolded  seg- 
ments; rachisnone;  ligule  short;  petiole  plano-convex, 
dentate  on  the  margins:    spadix  long,  tomentose,  the 
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flesuous  rachis  covered  with  deeply  obliquely  fissured, 
tubular  sheaths,  the  spreading  branches  branched,  the 
alternate  branchlets  very  slender:  spathes  many,  sheath- 
ing the  peduncle:  bractlets  minute:  fls.  white:  fr.  ovoid, 
black,  an  inch  long.  Species  2.  Florida  to  S.  Carolina. 
sermUta,  Hook.  f.  Saw  Pat.otstto.  Fig.  2320.  Stem 
■■riM|iii]-.l.r:n,rl,ini,',4-s  ii.  In,,-:  Ivs.  2^  ft.,  circular  in 
"iiilnin.  i.ii,  - -h;,|i.  .1,  -lMi,ii,-  than  the  slender,  spiny- 
''I-''!  |ii:,,.l.  ;  ,,^ii„.,ii-  -h-iitly  cleft  at  the  apex,  with- 
",ir  il,,-i;iii  -  lik,.  iil;ii,ir,ir~ :  sj.adix  densely  tomentose, 
shorter  than  the  Ivs.:  drupe  black,  %-%  in.  long. 


■■:1. 


A^ 


.  serrulata  in  fore- 


arborfescens,  Sarg.  Tree,  30-40  ft.  high,  with  1  or 
several  stems  :  Ivs.  semiorbicular,  truncate  at  base, 
yellowish  green  above,  bluish  green  below,  2x2  ft., 
divided  nearly  to  the  base  into  narrow  linear-lanceo- 
late lobes.  — Discovered  by  P.  W.  Reasoner  in  1887. 
First  described  1899.  Differs  from  above  in  arborescent 
habit,  more  elongated  spadix,  much  smaller  fls.  and 
smaller,  globose  fruit  and  seeds.  Southwestern  Fla. 
Jared  G.  Smith. 

The  Saw  Palmetto  is  the  native  creeping  fan-leaved 
palm.  Those  who  are  clearing  land  in  Florida  con- 
sider it  a  nuisance.  It  is,  however,  of  great  interest  to 
northern  tourists,  many  of  whom  like  to  take  home  a 
small  Florida  palm  in  a  pot  or  tub.  This  species  does 
very  well  in  pots,  though  it  is  of  slow  growth.  Relatively 
speaking,  it  is  very  hardy,  as  it  will  stand  a  tempera- 
ture of  10°  F.  The  leaves  of  the  Saw  Palmetto,  both 
fresh  and  dried,  are  sent  north  in  great  quantities  for 
Christmas  decoration.  The  "  crowns "  are  also  largely 
used  for  the  same  purpose  and  deserve  a  greater  popu- 
larity. Crowns  are  whole  tops  cut  off;  they  have  no 
roots,  and  only  a  part  of  the  stem.  They  give  the  effect 
of  the  whole  plant  and  are  therefore  much  more  desir- 
able for  some  purposes  than  single  leaves.  They  will 
last  for  weeks,  if  kept  moist,  in  the  shade  and  free  from 
drafts.  Crowns  3-5  ft.  high  are  considerably  used  for 
large  decorations  at  Christmas,  Palm  Sunday  and  Easter. 
E.  N.  Reasoner. 

In  clearing  the  land  for  the  writer's  garden  one  large 
clump  of  the  Saw  Palmetto  was  purposely  retained.  At 
present  it  makes  a  striking  appearance,  somewhat  weird 
and  grotesque.  The  fertilizer  which  the  plant  received 
has  improved  it  wonderfully.  Good  specimens  attain  a 
height  of  about  8  feet.  There  is  a  variety  showing  a 
glaucous  tone  which  grows  near  the  coast  and  which  is 
very  beautiful.    It  seems  to  be  difficult  to  transplant. 
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Clumps  of  Saw  Palmettos  often  consist  of  10  to  20 
low  stems  and  end  in  hundreds  of  widespread,  many- 
fingered  leaves.  They  are  the  hiding-place  of  many 
small  birds,  rabbits  and  even  rattlesnakes. 

H.  Nehkling. 
SEKENdA.     See  Serencea. 

SERICOCAEPUS  (Greek,  silken  frtiit).  Compisita. 
A  genus  of  5  species  of  perennial  herbs  from  north- 
western United  States  closely  allied  to  Aster  and  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  section  Biotia  of  that  genus. 
The  akenes  are  not  so  strongly  compressed  as  in  Aster. 
The  flower-heads  have  white  rays  and  pale  yellow  disks 
which  sometimes  become  purplish.  S.  rigidis,  Lindl., 
was  offered  in  1881  in  the  eastern  states  by  western  col- 
lectors, but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  member  of  the  genus  is 
in  cultivation. 

SERtSSA  (from  the  Indian  name).  Ruhi&cea.  A 
single  species  from  southeastern  Asia,  a  tender  shrub 
of  moderate  growth  with  small,  opposite,  nearly  sessile 
Ivs.  and  rather  small,  .iasmine-like  white  fls.  which  are 
sessile  in  the  leaf -axils  or  terminal  :  corolla  funnel- 
shaped,  4-6-lobed,  the  lobes  3-lobed;  stamens  inserted 
on  the  corolla-tube;  style  shortly  2-cleft:  fr.  subglo- 
bose,  2-celled,  2-seeded. 

fffitida,  Lam.  (S.  Japdnica,  Thunb.).   The  young  Ivs. 


ill-! 


elling  if  crushed.    Summer.    B.M.   361. -Of- 
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F.  W.  Barclay. 
anfhes. 


SERRADELLA  is  an  annual  leguminous  plant  which 
is  valuable  as  a  fodder  plant  on  dry  and  sandy  sterile 
soils.  It  may  be  used  for  pasture  or  for  hay.  It  is 
sometimes  cut  twice  in  a  season.  Sometimes  it  is  sown 
with  winter  rye.  The  plant  is  figured  in  Bulletin  2, 
Div.  of  Agrostology,  IT.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  where  Jared 
G.  Smith  says:  "At  the  Pennsylvania  station  the  yield 
from  two  cuttings  was  11}^  tons  of  green  forage.  It 
does  not  require  lime,  and  is  often  used  as  a  green  ma- 
nure to  bring  up  the  value  of  sterile  fields.  The  for- 
age, which  is  much  relished  by  cattle  and  sheep,  has 
about  the  same  feeding  value  as  red  clover." 

The  scientific  name  of  Serradella  is  Ornitliopus  safi- 
vus.  The  generic  name  means  "bird's  foot,"  referring 
to  the  clusters  of  long,  claw-like  pods.  The  genus  con- 
tains about  7  species  of  slender,  low-growing  annuals 
with  pink,  white  or  yellow  fls.  which  are  too  minute  to 
have  any  horticultural  value.  Lvs.  odd-pinnate;  Ifts. 
W.  M. 


SEEVICE-BEKEY  is  Amelancltier 
SERVICE-TREE.    See  Sorhus. 
SESAME.    See  Sesamnm. 

SESAMUM  (Greek  name  taken  by  Hippocrates  from 
the  Arabic).  Pedalidcea.  A  genus  of  annual  herbs 
from  India  and  Egypt,  allied  to  Martynia,  with  solitary, 
axillary  flowers.  The  only  species  of  importance  is 
S.  Ivflirjfw.  wliicli  has  been  extensively  cult,  in  Asia 
and  Af]i.:i  fr(,iii  imricnt  times.  The  seeds  are  sold  in 
Anu-rir.,  uihl.  ]■  tlir  name  of  Bene.  They  yield  about 
half  till  ir  wri-lit  ..f  oil-of-sesame  (known  also  as 
bennc-,  i^nii^nli  .  .t  i...-i-oil},  whicli  is  odorless  and  does 

not  easily  bi iiu-  nmricl.     This  ,.il  is  universally  used 

in  India  for  (-....kiiiL.'  .umI  aiM.iiilinL'.  Large  quantities  of 
oil  and  seed  ar.-  iinii^nt.d  ir.nn  In.lia  to  Europe  for  the 
manufacture  of  soa|i  au.l  a.liiltiTation  of  olive-oil.  Also 
cult,  in  northern  states  as  a  medicinal  herb,  the  muci- 
laginous leaves  being  used  in  dysentery  and  diarrhoea 
of  children.  The  oil  of  Sesamum,  however,  which  is 
expressed  from  the  seeds  is  in  large  doses  a  laxative. 

tndicum,  Linn.  (S.  orientAley  Linn.).  Lvs.  variable, 
3-5  in.  long,  oblong  or  lanceolate,  the  lower  often  3- 
lobed  or  parted:  corolla  pala  rose  or  white,  1  in.  long, 
tubular,  5-cleft,  the  2  lobes  of  the  upper  lip  shorter. 


July.  B.M.  1088. —  White-  and  black-seeded  varieties 
have  been  known  for  at  least  two  centuries.  Runs  wild 
in  the  extreme  South.  ^^  jj_ 

SETARIA  (se(a,  a  bristle;  referring  to  the  bristles  be- 
low the  spikelets).  Graminew.  Hackel  places  the  num- 
ber of  species  at  10,  butScribner  and  Merrill  describe  28 
species  from  North  America  alone  ( under  the  genus  name 
ChsBtochloa).  Warmer  countries  of  the  world.  Includes 
several  weedy  species,  the  foxtail  grasses,  <S.  glaiica,  S. 
viridis,  and  others,  and  the  foxtail  millets.  The  culture 
of  Millet  dates  from  prehistoric  times.  At  present  it  is 
raised  extensively  in  parts  of  Asia  as  a  food  plant.  In 
the  United  States,  Millet  is  raised  for  fodder.  There 
are  several  groups  of  varieties  grown  here.  Common, 
German,  Golden  Wonder  (all  of  which  belong  to  Se- 
taria  Italica),  and  Hungarian  Grass,  which  is  referred 
to  S.  Italica^  var.  Germanica.     New  Siberian  Millet  is 
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ss,  but  provided  at 

us  which  extend  be- 


Millets"  belong  i.i  /' 

Spikelets,  as  in  1 
base  with  a  clusi,  !■  ..:  i  .n 
yond  the  spikelel.s.  Th,/  l.ii^Lles  persist  on  the  axis 
after  the  spikelets  have  fallen.  Inflorescence  a  dense, 
cylindrical,  spike-like  panicle,  which  becomes  quite  com- 
pound in  some  of  the  cultivated  varieties.  The  seed  is 
inclosed  in  the  flowering  glume,  which  is  usually  finely 
transversely  wrinkled,  a  character  which  distinguished 
the  fruit  from  other  similar  grasses.  The  generic  name 
of  these  grasses  is  confused.  By  some  they  are  referred 
to  Ixophorus,  and  by  others,  more  recently,  to  Chffito- 
chloa. 

ItAlica,  Beauv.  Cosimon  Millet  of  the  United  States 
but  not  of  Europe,  which  is  PaMiCKM  mi/iaccmn.  An 
annual  :  culm  3-5  ft.  high:  spike  yellow  or  purple; 
bristles  1-3,  often  shorter  than  tlir-  sVik.I.t.  Thought 
to  have  been  derived  from  jS.  virid/s.    ( In.  ]_'.  \>.  O'.i. 

Var.  Germinica,  Richt.  (Pdnicnm  i;,  riii<l ni.-m,, .  Mill. 
Setdria  Germdnica,  Beauv.  S.  tti<ur>'r],,i  tii ,  Sriiult). 
Hungarian  Grass  or  Millet.  A  smaller  form  more 
nearly  approaching  the  wild  S.  viridis  :  bristles  much 
longer  than  the  spikelets. 

macrostachya,  HBK.  (S.  Alopeciirus,  Fisch.  S.  alo- 
peciiroldes,  var.  n)gra  of  the  trade).  An  erect  or  as- 
cending perennial :  spike  slender,  tapering  at  apex: 
bristles  1  or  sometimes  2,  K-1  in.  long;  spikelets  one- 
twelfth  in.  long;  first  glume  one-third  to  one-half,  sec- 
ond two-thirds  to  three-fourths  as  long  as,  and  third 
glume  equaling  the  spikelet;  first  glume  inflated  about 
the  base  of  the  spikelet.    Texas  to  S.  America. 

m4gna,  Griseb.  A  coarse  stout  grass  resembling 
Common  Millet.  Spike  K  in.  thick,  as  much  as  a  foot 
long,  tapering  above  and  below  :  bristles  1-3,  scarcely 
yi  in.  long:  spikelets  one-twelfth  in.  long,  elliptical; 
flrst  glume  one-third  as  long  as,  second  and  third  equal- 
ing the  spikelet;  flowering  glume  smooth.  Marshes  of 
Gulf  states  to  Central  America.         j^^  g^  Hitchcock. 

SHAD-BUSH.     Consult  AmelancJiicr. 

SHADDOCK.     See  Citrus  and  Pomelo. 

SHADE  TREES.     See  Trees. 

SHADING.    See  Greenhouse,  page  696. 

SHAGBARK.     See  Hickory. 

SHALLOT  \s  Allium  Ascalonicum,  Linn.,  native  of 
Syria.  It  is  grown  chiefly  for  the  small  oblong-pointed 
gray  Ijulbs,  which  are  used  in  cookery  for  flavoring; 
the  leaves  are  sometimes  eaten  in  a  green  state.  The 
bulbs  are  of  mild  flavor.  Shallots  are  little  known  in 
North  America.  They  are  grown  as  garlics  are  (see 
Garlic),  the  bulbs  or  cloves  being  separated  and 
planted  early  in  spring  in  any  good  garden  soil.  Each 
bulb  produces  several,  all  cohering  by  the  base.  The 
mature  bulbs  are  2  in.  or  less  long  and  only  about  half 
that  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  small,  terete  and 
hollow.  The  plant  is  hardy.  The  bulbs  will  keep  sev- 
eral months  or  even  a  year.  Small  onions  are  some- 
times sold  as  Shallots.  l.  jj.  B. 


SHAMROCK 

SHAMROCK.  Half  the  world  is  sure  that  Shamrock 
is  the  wood  sorrel,  Oxalis  Acetosella.  The  other  half 
is  equally  certaiu  that  the  true  Shamrock  is  white 
clover,  TrifoUum  repens.  In  the  time  of  Spenser's 
Fairy  Queen,  Shamrock  was  said  to  be  good  to  eat. 
This"  applies  to  the  former  plant,  hut  not  to  the  latter. 
Moreover,  according  to  Sowerby,  the  •vvnod-sorn-l  i^  in 
perfection  on  Saint  Patrick's  Day,  wliilr  whit.-  i-l.-vcr 
is  not.  The  wood-sorrelis  sent  in  greict  (|U:intiii.  •<  tnnw 
Ireland  to  London  for  Saint  Patrick's  .lay.  (in  the 
other  hand,  it  is  said  that  clover  is  the  plant  most  com- 
monly used  in  Ireland.  Half  a  dozen  other  plants  have 
their  followers,  and  these  are  all  plants  with  three  leaf- 
lets. Nevertheless  there  are  those  who  deny  that  Saint 
Patrick  used  the  Shamrock  as  a  symbol  of  the  trinity. 
These  declare  that  the  water  cress  is  the  true  Sham- 
rock. The  question  will  always  remain  an  open  one. 
See  Dyer's  "Folk-Lore  of  Plants."  y^_  jj. 
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SHAMEOCK  PEA. 
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SHAW,  HENEY,  founder  of  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden,  popularly  known  as  "Shaw's  Gardens,"  was 
born  at  Sheffield,  England,  July  24,  1800,  and  died  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August  25,  1889.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1819  and  engaged  in  the  hardware  business 
tintil  1810  in  St.  Louis,  where  he  continued  to  reside 
until  his  death.  After  retirement  from  active  business 
he  traveled  for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  1849  laid  out 
a  modest  garden  about  his  country  house  in  the  suburbs 
of  St.  Louis,  which,  nine  years  later,  he  extended  so  as 
to  include  some  forty-five  acres,  about  half  of  this  area 
constituting  an  arboretum. 

By  special  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  state 
of  Missouri,  approved  in  March,  1859,  Mr.  Shaw  was 
empowered  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  his 
property,  either  during  his  life  or  after  his  demise,  to 
trustees,  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  his  garden 
as  a  scientific  establishment.  In  1885  he  endowed  a 
department  in  Washington  University,  known  as  the 
Henry  Shaw  School  of  Botany,  and  on  his  death  left 
nearly  all  of  his  property,  valued  at  some  $5,000,000,  to 
a  board  of  trustees  for  the  maintenance,  improvement 
and  enlargement  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden. 

Mr.  Shaw,  though  not  a  botanist,  was  a  lover  of 
plants  for  themselves  and  a  firm  believer  in  their  in- 
fluence in  molding  desirable  traits  in  human  character. 
His  garden  was  always  open  to  visitors,  among  whom 
he  particularly  welcomed  the  self-respecting  poor. 
Thirty  years  before  his  death  he  gave  to  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  a  park  site  adjacent  to  his  garden,  which,  like 
the  latter,  was  improved  under  his  personal  super- 
vision. 

Special  provisions  in  Mr.  Shaw's  will,  aside  from  the 
general  arrangements  for  the  development  of  the  garden 
—  in  details  of  which  he  allows  his  trustees  a  very  free 
hand— are  for  an  annual  sermon  "on  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God  as  shown  in  the  growth  of  flowers, 
fruits,  and  other  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom;" 
premiums  for  an  annual  flower  show;  and  two  annual 
banquets,  respectively  for  the  trustees  and  gardeners 
of  the  institution.  'These  banqueje  are  the  occasion 
for  annual  gatherings  of  men  distinguished  in  botany 
and  horticulture.  -^Vji.  Tkelease. 

SHEEP  BEEEY.      Vibtiruum  Lentngn. 

SHEEP'S  BIT.     Jasioneperennis. 

SHELLBAEK.     See  Hicoria  and  Eickory. 


SHELL-LILY  is  Alpinia  nutans. 

SHEPH£RDIA(John  Shepherd,  an  English  botanist). 
Ulceagiiaeece.  Three  American  shrubs  with  silvery  or 
brown-scurfy  foliage,  two  of  which  are  in  the  trade. 
being  grown  for  their  striking  appearance  and  one  of 
them  prized  for  its  edible  fruit.     The  leaves  are  oppo- 
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site,  petioled,  entire.  Flowers  dioecious  or  polygamous 
and  apetalous,  small  and  inconspicuous,  borne  in  small 
sessile  or  nearly  sessile  clusters;  calyx  4-parted;  sta- 
mens 8,  alternating  with  8  lobes  of  a  disk;  pistil  1, 
nearly  inclosed  by  the  disk  at  the  orifice  of  the  calyx- 
tube,  becoming  a  nut  or  akene  and  invested  by  the  fleshy 
calyx,  forming  a  drupe-like  fruit.  In  <S.  argentea,  the 
Huiialn  lirrry,  the  fruit  is  edible  when  made  into  jellies 
an.l  cnnstrvi'S,  and  is  much  prized  in  the  upper  Plains 
region  for  household  uses. 

The  Shepherdias  are  hardy  plants,  withstanding  ex- 
tremes of  cold  and  drought.  They  are  of  easy  culture, 
and  grow  readily  from  stratified  seeds.  For  ornamental 
planting,  they  are  prized  for  bold  positions  in  front  of 
shrubbery  masses,  where  their  gray  or  white  colors 
afford  excellent  contrasts.  S.  Canadensis  is  particu- 
larly well  adapted  for  planting  on  dry,  rocky,  sterile 
banks,  where  most  bushes  find  great  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing a  foothold.  5.  argentea  succeeds  better  in  the  upper 
Mississippi  valley  than  in  the  eastern  states.  Staminate 
and  pistillate  plants  of  it  have  different  forms  of  buds. 

The  genus  Shepherdia  was  founded  by  Nuttall  in  1818. 
It  is  said  that  Rafinesque's  Lepargyrsea,  1817,  is  equiv- 
alent, and  the  species  have  been  placed  under  the 
latter  name  by  recent  writers. 

A.  Lvs.  green  above. 

Canadensis,  Nutt.  {Lppt,rqtir;rn  Canadensis, Greeae). 
Spreading  twitr^'y  \>n<h  :\  t..  i;  or  even  8  ft.  tall,  the 
young  brancliis  l.r..wii  ~rm  fy:  lvs.  ovate,  oval  or 
elliptic,  rather  tliirk,  i.'ii  . n  abi.ve  but  rusty  beneath: 
fls.  yellowish,  in  sln.rt  ohiNl.rs  at  the  nodes:  fr.  small 
(%  in.  or  less  long),  oval,  red  or  yellow,  insipid.  Along 
streams  and  on  lake  banks,  Newfoundland  to  British 
Columbia  and  in  the  northern  tier  of  states,  and  south- 
ward in  the  mountains  to  Utah.  — Little  known  in  cult., 
but  has  been  offered  by  dealers  in  native  plants. 
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2321.  Shortia  ealacifolia  (X  ]4.).    (See  page  1664.) 

A  A.  Jjvs.  silvery  above. 

argentea,  Nutt.  {L.  arginfea,  Greene).  Buffalo 
Berkt.  Fig.  282,  Vol.  I.  Upright  shrub,  or  sometimes 
almost  tree-form.  r.n.'hinL-  1**  ff  tnll,  thorny,  the  young 
growth  silverv-i.v  ■■  ■■-'■^  ,1,1.,,,..  rmipate-oblongor 
oblong-lanceolai.  ■      ■       1      i  -:  Hs.  yellowish, 

in  dense  small   1  :       i  :    tr.  globular  or 

ovoid,  about  '4  11,  i-nu,  r.^l  "i-  ;,.1|,,m-,  acid,  edible. 
Kans.  to  Minn.,  west  and  north.     See  Buffalo  Serry. 

S.  rotundifulia.  Parry,  from  Utah,  is  a  sUvery  tomentose  and 
scurfy  evergreen  bush :  lvs.  round-oval  or  ovate,  mostly  some- 
what cordate,  short-petioled:  fls.  stalked  in  the  axils  of  the 
lvs.,  the  staminate  mostly  in  3's  and  the  pistillate  solitary:  fr. 
globular,  scurfy,  ripening  in  July.  L.  H.   B. 

SHEPHERD'S  CLUB  or  MULLEIN  is  Verhasctim 
Thapsus. 

SHINLEAF.     Prjrolii. 

SHOEBLACK  PLANT.     Hibisctis  Sosa-Sinensis. 
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SHOO - FLY     PLANT 


proposed  by  < 


SHOOTING  STAB.     See  Dodecatheon. 

SHOEE-GEAPE.     See  Coecoloha. 

SH6ETIA  (named  for  Dr.  Charles  W.  Short,  a 
botanist  of  Kentucky).  Viapensi&cea.  Of  the  little 
family  Diapensiacere,  with  its  U  genera  and  8  spe- 
cies, Shortia  galacifoUa  is  historically  the  most  inter- 
esting. Michaux  collected  the  plant  m  1788  m  the  high 
mountains  of  Carolina,  but  as  his  specimen  was  m  fruit 
rather  than  in  flower,  Richard,  the  author  of  Michaux  s 
"Flora  Boreali-Americana,"  did  not  describe  it.  Asa 
Gray  examined  Michaux's  specimen,  preserved  in  Paris, 
in  1839,  and  afterwards  founded  the  genus  Shortia  on 
it  Great  search  was  made  for  the  plant  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Carolina,  but  it  was  not  rediscovered  until  1877. 
The  history  of  the  efforts  to  find  the  plant  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  in  American  botany.    For  his- 


2322     Every  part  of  Ihe  place  is  equally  accented 

torical  sketch,  see  Sargent,  "Garden  and  Forest,"  vol. 

'Torrey  &  Gray  founded  the  genus  Shortia  in  1842.  In 
1843  Siebold  &  Zuccarini  founded  the  genus  Schizocodon, 
from  Japan.  To  this  genus  Maxiraowicz  added  a  second 
Japanese  species,  S.  uniflorns;  the  flowers  of  this  plant, 
as  of  Shortia,  were  unknown  when  the  plant  was  hrst 
recognized.  It  transpires,  however,  that  Sclnsocodon 
vniflorvs  is  really  a  Shortia,  thus  adding  another  in- 
stance to  the  growing  list  of  bltypic  genera  that  are 
endemic  to  Japan  and  eastern  North  America. 

Shortia  includes  two  acaulescent  herbs,  with  the  habit 
of  Galax,  with  creeping  rootstocks  and  evergreen  round- 
cordate  Ivs. :  fl.  solitary  on  a  slender  leafless  scape,  the 
calyx  with  scaly  bracts,  the  corolla  bell-shaped  and  ob- 
tusely 5-lobed;  stamens  5,  the  filaments  adnate  to  the 
corolla,  alternating  with  5  scale-like  staminodia;  pistil 
3-angled  and  3-loculed;  style  filiform  and  stigma  3- 
lobed:  fr.  a  globular  capsule.  From  this,  Schizocodon 
is  distinguished  by  linear-elongated  staramodia  and 
fringed  corolla.  Allied  genera  mentioned  in  this  Cyclo- 
pedia are  Galax,  Pyxidanthera  and  Schizocodon.  Dia- 
pensia  has  two  alpine  and  boreal  species,  one  in  the 
Himalayas  and  the  other  in  northern  Europe  and  North 
America.  Bemeuxia,  the  remaining  genus,  has  a  single 
species  in  Thibet.  Diapensia  and  Bemeuxia  are  not  m 
the  American  trade.  Shortia  Californica  of  seedsmen 
will  be  found  under  Actinolepis. 

galacifdiia,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Fig.  2321.  Lvs.  all  radical, 
long-petioled,  the  blades  orbicular  or  broadly  ovate- 
orbicular,  often  slightly  cordate,  at  the  apex  obtuse 
or  even  retuse,  the  margin  repand-serrate  :  peduncles 
slender,  3-8  in.  tall,  1-fld.,  bracted  near  the  top:  fl.  in- 
clined or  nodding,  white,  1  in.  across,  the  obtuse  lobes 
undulate.  Mts.  of  N.  Car.  B.M.  7082.  G.C.  II.  15:596; 
III.  5:397;  III.  17:4.53.  Gn.  38:768.  J-H.  III.  30:299. 
G.M.  34:353.  G.W.F.  24.  G.P.  1:509.  A.G  12:287. 
Md  6  p.  83. -A  very  attractive  plant  with  the  look  ot  a 
Pyrola;  very  local.  On  the  culture  of  Slwrtia  galaci- 
foUa, tia.rla,n  P.  Kelsey  writes  as  follows:  "Shortia,  like 
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most  plants  considered  rare,  is  really  not  so  rare  as 
local,  though  the  few  stations  where  it  is  found  abun- 
dantly do  not  seem  to  present  special  conditions  not  to 
be  found  elsewhere,  and  it  is  hardly  understood  why  it 
should,  in  common  with  certain  other  plants,  have  re- 
mained strictly  local,  in  an  indigenous  state.  For  the 
successful  culture  of  Shortia  humus  and  leaf-mold  seem 
to  be  absolutely  required,  and  it  should  either  be  planted 
where  these  conditions  are  natural  or  be  constantly  sup- 
plied with  this  food  if  not.  This  suggestion,  if  carried 
out  with  many  plants,  such  as  Galax,  Pyrola,  Chima- 
phila  and  probably  Epigaia  repens,  will  ensure  success, 
where  if  ordinary  garden  treatment  only  is  given  the 
entire  disappearance  of  the  plants  may  be  expected  in  a 
season  or  two.  Semi-double  and  pink-flowering  plants 
are  not  rarely  found,  and  it  seems  likely  that  cultivation 
may  bring  out  several  worthy  varieties.  In  England 
Shortia  is  often  grown  successfully  as  a  pot-plant,  and 
is  far  more  appreciated  than  in  America.  It  is  difBcult 
to  procure  seed,  as  the  flowering  stem  usually  withers 
away  before  maturing,  though  Shortia  is  readily  propa- 
gated by  division  and  runners.  It  is  a  shade-loving 
plant  and  is  a  choice  addition  to  the  ericaceous  bed, 
where  it  will  thrive  under  Rhododendrons  and  Kalmias." 
uniJldra,  Maxim.  Very  like  S.  galacifoUa:  lvs.  cor- 
date, broader  than  long  and  deeper  toothed, -sinuate- 
toothed  in  S.  uniflora  and  only  repand-toothed  in  S. 
galacifoUa.  Japan. -Offered  by  importers  of  Japanese 
plants,  but  little  known  horticulturally.  jj.  H.  B. 

SHOT,  INDIAN.     See  Canna. 

SHOWER  OF  GOLD.     Catalogue  name  for  Genista. 

SHEDBBEEY.  Shrubs  and  bushes  have  two  values: 
an  intrinsic  value  as  individual  or  isolated  specimens; 
a  value  as  part  of  the  structure  or  design  of  an  orna- 
mented place.  As  individual  specimens,  they  are  grown 
for  the  beauty  of  the  species  itself;  as  parts  of  the 
landscape,  they  are  often  grown  in  masses,  constitut- 
ing a  shrubbery.  It  is  often  advisable  to  plant  shrubs 
as  single  specimens,  in  order  to  produce  the  character- 
istic beauty  of  the  species;  but  the  tendency  is  to  plant 
exclusively  as  isolated  specimens,  and  the  emphasis 
needs,  therefore,  to  be  placed  on  mass-planting. 

Plants  scattered  over  a  lawn  destroy  all  appearance 
of  unity  and  purpose  in  the  place  (Fig.  2322).  Every 
part  of  the  place  is  equally  accented.  The  area  has  no 
meaning  or  individuality.  The  plants  are  in  the  way. 
They  spoil  the  lawn.  The  place  is  random.  If  the 
shrubs  are  sheared,  the  spotted  and  scattered  ettect  is 
intensified.  Rarely  does  a  sheared  shrub  have  any  ex- 
cuse for  existence.  ^      c  ti 

A  mass  of  planting  emphasizes  particular  parts  of  the 
place  It  allows  of  bold  and  broad  contrasts.  It  may 
give  the  place  a  feeling  of  strength  and  purposiveness. 
the  shrubbery-mass  usually  should  have  an  irregular 
outline  and  generally  contain  more  than  one  species. 
Thereby  are  variety  and  interest  increased.  Fig.  2323. 
The  shrubbery-inasses  should  be  placed  on  the  boun- 
daries- for  it  is  a  fundamental  concept  of  landscape  gar- 
dening that  the  center  of  the  place  shall  be  open.  Fig. 
''3''4-  also  Fig.  1233,  Vol.  II.  The  boundaries  are  the 
lines  between  properties,  the  foundations  of  buildings, 
the  borders  along  walks  and  drives.  Judicious  planting 
may  relieve  the  angularity  of  foundations  and  round  off 
the  comers  of  the  yard.  Fig.  2325.  Individual  speci- 
mens may  be  used  freely,  but  only  rarely  should  they 
be  wholly  isolated  or  scattered.  They  should  be  planted 
somewhere  near  the  borders,  that  they  may  not  inter- 
fere with  the  continuity  of  the  place  and  that  they  may 
have  background  to  set  them  off.  The  background  may 
be  a  building,  a  bank,  or  a  mass  of  foliage.  In  most 
places,  the  mass  or  border-planting  should  be  the  rule 
and  the  isolated  specimen  the  exception;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, this  rule  is  usually  reversed.  It  is  not  to  be 
understood,  however,  that  boundaries  are  always  to  be 
planted  or  that  foundations  are  always  to  be  covered. 
L.  H.  B. 
The  term  shrubbery  is  applied  to  groups  of  woody 
plants  of  comparatively  small  size.  The  line  between 
shrubs  and  trees  is  not  very  definite.     A  shrub  gener- 
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ally  has  a  number  of  stems  springing  from  the  ground 
and  a  tree  usually  has  a  single  trunk,  but  this  is  not 
uniformly  true  in  either  case. 

The  chief  value  of  shrubbery  comes  from  its  use  in 
an  artistic  way,  although  some  shrubs  have  edible 
fruits.  Many  shrubs,  such  as  lilacs,  some  of  the  spi- 
reas,  gooseberries  and  currants,  produce  leaves  very 
early  in  the  season  and  some,  like  Forsythia,  Daphne, 
and  the  Juneberry  are  covered  with  a  profusion  of  blos- 
soms at  this  time.  From  early  spring  until  November 
in  temperate  latitudes  leaves  and  flowers  are  to  be  found 
on  deciduous  shrulis,  and  from  June  until  the  following 
spring  ornamental  fruits  can  be  seen  on  their  branches, 
the  red  berries  of  the  elder  beginning  and  barberries 
ending  the  list.  Some  of  these  fruits  are  so  richly 
colored  and  so  abundant  that  they  can  be  seen  from  a 
long  distance.  Many  shrubs,  like  some  of  the  vibur- 
nums and  dogwoods,  attain  a  height  of  10  or  15  feet, 
while  others,  like  bunchberry  and  Daphne  Cneorum, 
grow  to  a  height  of  only  a  few  inches.  The  leaves  of 
some,  like  the  chokeberry,  Thunberg's  barberry,  the 
hazels,  viburnums,  dogwoods,  and  sumachs  are  beauti- 
fully colored  in  the  fall.  The  rhododendrons,  laurels 
(Fig.  2J2li)  and  mahonias,  and  the  daphne  already 
named,  are  examples  of  shrubs  having  evergreen  foli- 
age. Some  leaves,  like  those  of  the  Salix  lucida,  are 
glossy  ;  others,  as  those  of  the  common  hazel,  are 
hairy;  some  are  thick,  and  others  are  thin;  some  large, 
some  small;  some  entire,  and  some  lobed,  serrated  or 
compound.  Throughout  the  season  the  foliage  of  a  good 
collection  of  shrubbery  will  present  the  greatest  variety 
of  color,  including  all  the  hundreds  of  shades  of  green 
as  well  as  yellow,  white,  gray  and  purple.  Even  in 
winter  shrubbery  is  wonderfully  attractive  in  appear- 
ance from  the  gracefulness  of  its  stems  and  branches, 
and  from  the  color  of  its  bark.  With  the  right  selec- 
tions, it  will  serve 
almost  as  well  as 
evergreens  to  shut 
out  from  view 
fences  or  other 
1  iw,  unsightly  ob- 
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2324     The  Shrubbery  mib  1    jc  l  laced 

on  the  boundaries 

Tins  great  \anety  m  folnge  flo«er  fruit  and  habit 
of  {,r)wth  makes  shrubbery  adapted  to\ery  extended 
us(  m  the  development  of  landscapes  It  is  especially 
appropriate  along  the  boundaries  of  ornamental  grounds 
(Fig.  2324),  upon  steep  slopes,  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  buildings  where  foliage  and  graceful  lines 
are  needed  to  connect  the  walls  of  a  structure  with  the 
ground  (Fig.  2325),  without  making  too  much  shade. 
It  might  with  advantage  replace  the  grass  upon  all  sur- 
faces too  steep  to  walk  upon  with  comfort.  The  foliage 
of  shrubs  that  are  well  established  remains  green  when 
dry  weather  turns  grass  brown.  The  broad  mass  of 
shrubbery  will  take  care  of  itself  when  the  grass  needs 
frequent  attention.  Even  some  level  surfaces  might  be 
improved  in  places  by  exchanging  a  lawn  covering  for 
the  covering  of  low  woody  plants.  Often  a  broad,  open 
space  over  a  lawn  is  an  important  feature  of  a  landscape, 
since  it  allows  extended  views.  Many  times  a  landscape 
would  be  more  interesting  if  the  green  underneath  this 
open  space  were  produced  by  a  broad  mass  of  shrubbery 
like  a  miniature  forest  instead  of  grass. 

In  planting  borders  or  groups  of  shrubs,  the  ground 
to  be  occupied  by  such   a  group 
.-V  ^.    .  should  be  entirely  spaded  over  or 

plowed.     Perhaps  no  better  ad- 
vice  could  be  given  than  to  pre- 
4  *spfp^^^W^  pare  the  soil  as  it  should  be  pre- 

f   ■^.  "^^  pared  for  a  field  of  corn.      The 

bushes  should  then  be  planted  so 
that  there  is  room  for  about  two 
years'  growth  before  their 
branches  intermingle.  If  placed 
closer  they  would  have  a  crowded 
appearance  from  the  start  and 
would  not  join  their  branches  as 
harmoniously  as  when  the  new 
growth  is  allowed  to  choose  its 
own  position.  If  placed  farther 
apart  the  effect  is  also  bad.  Oc- 
casionally a  single  shrub  at  the 
margin  of  a  belt  may  stand  out 
almost  by  itself,  but  generally 
the  effect  of  a  group  should  be 
that  of  a  continuous  mass  of 
varying  foliage.  In  arranging 
different  shrubs  the  taller-grow- 
ing kinds  should  generally  be 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  group, 
and  the  lower  species  along  the 
border,  the  space  being  graded 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
The  reason  for  this  arrangement 
is  that  the  lower  plants  would 
be  killed  by  the  shade  of  the 
larger  ones  if  placed  back  of 
them,  and  moreover  would  not 
be  seen;  but  one  should  avoid  too 
uniform  a  slope.     For  instance, 
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\here 


m  a  continuous  bordei  there  should  be  places 
shruljs  of  larger  size   occup>   the    tuU  width   so  is  to 
ibrmt,  ^rowtb  of  consideiable  height  into  the  lawn      The 
irrui„enunt    should    be    vaiied    so    as    to    a\oid    all 

mibcelUnious  shrubs  of  all  kinds  does  not  give  is  good 
an  effect  as  broadei  aieas  of  single  species  or  genera 
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slightly  interspersed  at  the  margin  with  shrubs  of 
another  kind.  Straight  rows  should  be  avoided.  A 
laborer  or  a  novice  when  told  this  will  arrange  the 
plants  in  a  zigzag  manner,  thinking  that  he  is  placing 
them  irregularly,  the  result  often  being  almost  the 
same  as  that  of  two  rows.  If  the  group  is  being  planted 
along  a  straight  line,  as  the  boundary  of  a  lot,  the  dis- 
tances of  the  successive  plants  from  this  line  might  be 
somewhat  as  follows:  two  feet,  four  feet,  five  feet, 
three  feet,  one  foot,  and  the  distances  apart,  measured 
parallel  with  a  fixed  line,  should  vary  also. 

The  ideal  condition  of  a  group  of  shrubbery  is  to  have 
all  the  individual  plants  healthy,  so  that  the  foliage  will 
appear  fresh  and  of  good  color.  This  foliage  should 
extend  down  to  the  surface  of  the  adjacent  lawn  or  walk, 
and  shade  the  ground  underneath  so  completely  that 
nothing  will  grow  there.  The  leaves  which  fall  with 
the  approach  of  winter  should  be  allowed  to  remain  as 
a  perpetual  mulch.  The  desired  result  cannot  be 
secured  the  first  year  the  shrubs  are  planted  unless 
they  are  of  large  size  and  moved  but  a  short  distance. 
The  aim  in  caring  for  a  new  plantation  should  be  to 
secure  thrifty  plants,  and  this  care,  like  the  preparation 
of  the  soil,  should  be  such  as  is  given  to  a  field  of  corn. 

Very  little  trimming  should  be  done.  If  a  bush  is  tall 
and  spindling  it  may  be  well  to  cut  it  off  next  to  the 
ground  and  allow  it  to  sprout  again.  If  there  is  any 
dead  wood  it  should,  of  course,  be  cut  off.  But  when  a 
shrub  is  healthy  and  vigorous,  let  it  grow  in  its  own 
graceful  way.  If  it  encroaches  upon  the  walk,  cut 
away  the  encroaching  branch  near  the  root  so  that  the 
mark  of  the  knife  will  not  be  noticed.  Such  treatment 
will  help  to  retain  the  winter  beauty  of  the  branches. 

The  value  of  shrubbery  is  not  appreciated  as  it  should 
be.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  will  do 
well  to  read  what  is  found  in  the  various  books  on 
landscape  gardening.  Bulletin  No.  121  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the  various 
articles  on  shrubs  and  shrubbery  to  be  found  in  the  ten 
volumes  of  "  Garden  and  Forest "  and  in  other  horticultu- 
ral journals.  O.  C.  Simonds. 

SIBBALDIA  (Robert  Sibbald,  Scotch  naturalist). 
'Bos&cea.  About  5  species  of  alpine  plants,  one  of  which 
has  been  suggested  as  suitable  for  rock  gardens.    The 
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genus  IS  reduced  bj  Bentham  and  Hooker  to  a  section 
of  Potentilla   but  Bntton  and  Brown  keep  it  separate 
chiefl-v   on  the  giound  that  the  pistils  are  only  4=-12  in 
number  insteid  of  veiv  numerous  as  in  Potentilla.    Sib- 
baldias  are  dcnseh  tufted    hardy  perennial  herbs  with 
woody  stems      The  hs    hive  prominent  stipules  and  3 
leaflets   each  of  which  is  chaiaoteristically  3-toothed  at 
the    apex       The  fls.  are  about  %   in. 
across  or  less    and  have  5  minute  yel- 
low petals  much  smaller  than  the  re- 
markable  cahx    which    has   5   broad 
lobes    alternating  with  5  smaller  and 
nariower  lobes  or  bracts. 

procumbens  Linn.,  ranges  from  the 
aictiL  regions  to  the  summits  of  the 
Wliit  Mt  ml  in  the  Rockies  comes 
t  I  mil  I'tah.  It  is  also  found 
in  II  II  ml  l|iiiie  Europe  and  Asia. 
I      I  -17    -  i'his    plant   is    recom- 

mended b>  some  persons,  but  is  not 
known  to  be  advertised  for  sale  in 
America  -y^r.  ji. 

SIBTHCEPIA  (John  Sibthorp,  pro- 
fessor of  botany  at  Oxford,  author 
of  Flora  Grseca,  published  1806-15). 
Sci ophulai  lAcew .  A  genus  of  about 
6  species  of  hardy  or  tender  peren- 
nial creeping  herbs  mostly  from  the 
tropical  rCi^ions,  with  alternate  or 
tufted  roundish  long-petioled  Ivs.  and 
yellow  orange  or  red  fls.  solitary  on 
axillary  or  fascicled  pedicels :  calyx  4- 
5  cleft,  corolla  subrotate,  with  a  very 
short  tube  5-b  cleft;  stamens  usually 
equal  to  the  number  of  corolla-lobes; 
anthers  sagittate:  capsule  membran- 
ous, compressed,  loculicidally  dehis- 
splitting  to  the  middle. 
Europiea,  Linn.  A  hardy  trailing  perennial  with  very 
slender  stems  :  Ivs.  orbicular,  less  than  K  in.  across, 
7-9-lobed:  fls.  small,  on  rather  short  pedicels,  the  2 
upper  lobes  of  the  corolla  yellowish,  the  3  lower  pink. 
Deep  woods,  Europe. -Offered  in  1893  by  John  Saul, 
Washington,  D.C.    Var.  varieg4ta  is  cult,  abroad. 

F.  W.  Barclay. 
SICANA  (Peruvian  name).    CucurUt,yceir.    Two  or  3 
species  of  tropical  American  tall-climliiiii;'  tendril-bear- 
ing vines,  allied  to  Cucurbita,  but  differing  in  having 
wide-spreading  or  reflexed  calyx-lobes  and  the  aiitliers 
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not  united.  S.  odoritera,  Naud.,  the  Curuba  of  the 
tropics,  has  been  introduced  as  the  Cassabanana,  but 
long  known  in  the  South.  Fig.  2327.  It  is  a  very  quick- 
growing  and  interesting  ornamental  vine:   plant  gla- 
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brous,  the  stems  angled:  Ivs.  large  (often  1  ft.  across), 
nearly  orbicular  in  outline,  deeply  cordate  at  the  base, 
strongly  about  5-lobed  and  the  lobes  repand-toothed  or 
angled:  fls.  solitary,  monoecious,  the  corolla  small  and 
yellowish,  urn-shaped,  with  small  reflexed  lobes;  stig- 
mas 3,  each  2-lobed :  fr.  like  a  slender  vegetable  marrow, 
1-2  ft.  long,  smooth,  nearly  cylindrical,  orange-crimson, 
with  a  very  strong  aromatic  odor.  K.H.  1800:510. —  Prob- 
ably native  to  Brazil,  but  occurring  also  in  Mex.  and 
the  West  Indies.  The  Curuba  seems  to  be  grown  in  the 
tropics  as  an  ornamental  plant,  although  it  is  said  to 
afford  edible  preserves.  The  plant  climbs  .'iO-SO  ft.  It  is 
■well  worth  growing  on  summer  arbors,  or  under  glass 
if  one  has  room  for  it.  The  fruits  are  very  interesting, 
fragrant  and  ornamental.    Perennial. 

S.  atropurpurea,  Andr^.  Has  shorter  subpyriform,  brilliant 
violet-purple  fruits,  and  purple-tinted  under  surfaces  of  the 
Ivs.  Perhaps  a  form  of  S.  odorifera.  Uruguay.  R.H.  18SI4:108. 
—S.  spherica.  Hook.  f.  Fls.  lai-ge  and  spreading,  more  like 
those  of  Cucurbita:  Ivs.  reniform,  3-5-lobed:  fr.  globose,  size 
of  a  small  orange.  Jamaica.    B.M.  7109.  L.  H.  B. 

SlDA  (from  the  old  Greek  name  fcr  Vm,.,,. ;.....  „lf,a; 
given  without  explanation  by  Linii.-i'i!.  i/.  -,  >.  a 
genus  of  about  SO  species  of  herli-  i  i.  vtly 

native  of  the  tropical  regions  of  tlir  ..   !  i  ually 

serrate,  dentateorlobed  leaves  and  Miiiill  m  nu,  h.  I.age, 
mostly  yellow  or  whitish  flowers,  whicli  are  solitary 
or  in  clusters,  axillary  or  disposed  in  terminal  branch- 
ing spikes  or  heads;  bracteoles  wanting  or  rarely  1-2 
and  bristle-like:  calyx  5-dentate  or  5-cleft;  staminal 
column  divided  at  apex  into  many  filaments :  locules  of 
ovary  5  or  more,  1 -seeded. 

A.    Lvs.  large,  lobed. 

Napeea,  Cav.  A  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  5-8  ft. 
high,  from  a  stout  root:  lvs.  3-8  in.  long,  3-7-lobed; 
lobes  triangular,  long-acuminate,  irregularly  serrate: 
fls,  perfect,  white,  about  1  in.  across,  in  terminal  corym- 
bose panicles.  June-Aug.  S.  Pa..  W.  Va.  and  Va.  B.B. 
2:422.  — Culture  same  as  for  hollyhocks;  prop,  by  seed. 
Index  Kewensis  refers  the  above  species  to  JVapaa 
dioica,  Linn.,  but  according  to  Gray's  Synoptical  Flora 
of  North  America  the  two  species  belong  to  separate 
genera,  the  fls.  of  the  first  being  hermaphrodite,  of  the 
second  dicecious.  Napha  diotca  is  a  strong -growing 
perennial  5-9  ft.  high,  with  large  radical  lvs.  often  1  ft. 
across  and  9-11-cleft,  the  segments  cut  into  lanceolate, 
serrate  lobes:  fls.  dioecious,  white,  smaller  than  in  Sida 
Napoea.  For  pictures  of  the  two  plants,  see  B.B.  2:420, 
422. 

AA.   Lvs.  small,  linear. 

£lliottii,  Torr.  &  Gray.  A  hardy  perennial  herb,  slen- 
der, 1-3  ft.  high,  with  lvs.  1  in.  long  and  yellow  fls. 
Sandy  soil  in  the  southern  coast  states.  Offered  by 
western  collectors  in  1881.  p.  -^^  Barclay. 

SIDALCEA  (compound  of  Sida  and  Alcea,  related 
genera).  MalvAcece.  About  20  herbs  of  western  North 
America:  lvs.  palmately  cleft  or  parted,  stipular:  fls 
often  showy,  pink,  purple  or  white,  in  terminal  racemes 
or  spikes,  mostly  without  bracts  or  involucels  beneath; 
stamens  united  into  groups  in  a  double  series;  carpels 
5-9,  reniform,  separating  at  maturity.  Some  of  the 
Sidalceas  are  annuals,  but  those  in  cultivation  are  hardy 
perennials,  being  recommended  for  the  herbaceous  bor- 
der. Of  easy  culture.  Prop,  by  seeds  or  division.  For 
monograph,  see  Gray,  Syn.  Fl.  N.  Amer.,  vol.  1,  p.  302. 

A.  Fls.  white,  tvilh  bluish  anthers. 
c&ndida,  Gray.  Plant  erect,  from  more  or  less  creep- 
ing rootstocks,  the  stems  somewhat  branched  above, 
2-3  ft.  tall,  glabrous  or  nearly  so:  radical  lvs.  nearly 
orbicular,  cordate,  obtusely  lobed  or  deeply  crenate; 
stem-lvs.  5-7-parted,  the  divisions  narrow  and  often 
notched:  fls.  1  in.  or  more  across,  white,  in  an  erect 
spike-like  raceme.  Rocky  Mts.  Gn.  24,  p.  396;  28,  p. 
29.    R.H.  1891,  p.  356. 

AA.   Fls.  normally  colored  {rarely  white  forms). 

B.   Mature  carpels  smooth  {not  reticulated). 

spicita,   Greene.     One   or    two  feet    tall,   sparingly 

branched  or  simple,  often  more  or  less  hirsute:  upper 
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lvs.  parted  into  linear  and  often  lobed  divisions:  fls. 
rather  small,  purplish,  in  an  oblong,  more  or  less  in- 
terrupted spike,  the  pedicels  short  or  almost  none. 
California,  Nevada  and  Oregon. 

BB.  Mature  carpels  conspicuously  reticulated. 
malvaefldra,  Gray.  Stems  erect  or  ascending,  1-6  ft. 
or  even  more,  sparingly  hirsute:  lvs.  green,  small,  in- 
cised-crenate,  the  upper  ones  5-cleft  or  5-divided,  seg- 
ments narrow  and  entire  or  broader  and  pinnate-lobed: 
fls.  2  in.  or  less  across  when  fully  expanded,  purple. 
Calif. -Var.  Lfateri,  Hort.  {S.  Listeri,  Hort.),  known 
also  as  "  Pink  Beauty,"  has  satiny  pink  flowers.  It  is  of 
European  origin. 


<4£J^W 


is,  Greene.  Two  to  5 
ft.,  often  branching  above,  gla- 
brous or  sparingly  hirsute -pu- 
bescent :  lvs.  green,  the  lower 
ones  rounded  and  variously 
lobed,  the  upper  ones  5-7-parted 
into  narrow  divisions:  fls.  about 
IK  in.  across,  in  strict  spike-like 
racemes,  purplish, the  petals  often 
laciniate.  N.  Calif,  to  British 
Columbia. 

Oregina,  Gray.  Less  hairy  than 
S.  campestris ,  the  racemes  be- 
coming branched  and  paniculate: 
fls.  smaller.  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. L.  H.  B. 


SIDEEOXYLON  (Greek,  irom 
and  wood  ;  referring  to  the  hard- 
ness of  the  wood).  Sapotdcece. 
About  60  species  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  mostly  tropical,  with  sim- 
ple lvs.  and  small  fls.  in  axillary 
clusters:  fls.  5-merous  or  rarely 
(i-merous  ;  calyx-lobes  roundish 
or  ovate,  usually  obtuse,  nearly 
equal;  corolla  more  or  less  bell-shaped  ;  stamens  at- 
tached to  the  tube  at  the  base  of  the  lobes  and  oppo- 
site to  them;  staminodia  scale-like  or  petaloid:  ovary 
usually  5-loculed :  berry  ovoid  or  globose. 

Mastichod^ndron,  Jacq.  A  tender  tree,  with  some- 
what variable  Ivs.  usually  oval  or  ovate-oblong,  2-8  in. 
long,  and  small  yellow  fls. :  fr.  about  %  in.  through. 
West  Indies  ;  cult,  in  S.  Calif.-Pranceschi  says  it 
yields  a  sort  of  chewing  gum.  p.  -w.  Barclay. 


SIDE-SADDLE  FLOWEK.    Sarrac 


SIEVA  BEAN.    Phn 


olus  lu 


SILilNE  (Greek,  seilanos,  a  god  described  as  covered 
with  foam,  connected  with  sialon,  saliva;  referring  to 
the  stickiness  of  stem  and  calyx).  Catchply.  Cam- 
pion. Caryophylldcece.  A  large  and  scattered  genus  of 
herbs,  varying  greatly  in  duration,  habit  and  style  of 
inflorescence,  but  always  with  5-petaled  fls.  ranging  in 
color  from  white,  through  pink  and  rose  to  purple.  The 
petals  are  notched  at  the  apex,  rarely  toothed  or  fringed 
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and  generally  have  small  tooth-like  appendages  at  the 
base  of  the  blade.  The  calyx  is  sometimes  inflated  like 
a  bladder,  generally  10-nerved,  sometimes  20-nerved: 
ovary  1-loculed,  many-ovuled;  styles  commonly  3:  cap- 
sule dehiscing  at  the  apex  into  6  (rarely  3j  teeth  or 
short  valves.  There  is  a  full  botanical  monograph  of 
Silene,  with  a  key,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  So- 
ciety, vol.  32  (189C),  by  F.  N.  Williams,  a  specialist  on 
the  whole  family  of  Caryophyllaceae.  The 
mostly  in  Latin,  and  has  few  descriptions, 
admits  390  good  species.  His  revision  has  not  been 
closely  followed  below.  Williams  refers  our  common  S. 
Virginica  and  Pennsylvanica  as  well  as  the  European 
;S.  viscosa  to  the  genus  Melyandrum,  characterized  by 
a  strictly  unicellular  capsule  with  no  trace  of  septation 
at  the  base.  Only  a  few  of  the  known  species  are  in 
cultivation. 

Silenes  are  of  easy  culture.  They  mostly  bloom  in 
summer,  and  a  few  continue  well  into  autumn.  By  good 
management  the  season  of  bloom  may  be  continued 
through  spring  and  summer.  Toward  this  end  the  seeds 
of  the  common  annual  kinds  should  be  sown  in  early 
autumn,  instead  of  spring.  As  a  rule,  the  common 
kinds  prefer  a  sandy  loam  and  full  sunlight,  but  the 
rock-garden  kinds  require  special  treatment,  and  other 
suggestions  for  cultivation  are  given  after  the  specific 
descriptions.  The  most  popular  kinds  are  the  pink  and 
rose  annuals,  S.  Armeria  and  pendttla.  Of  the  peren- 
nials the  most  popular  among  the  white-fld.  kinds  are 
S.  maritima  and  alpestris,  while  S.  Virginica,  Penn- 
sylvanica and  Schafta  are  amongst  the  most  popular 
kinds  with  colored  flowers.  A  good  horticultural  review 
of  the  kinds  in  cultivation  is  found  in  The  Garden,  Vol. 
11,  pp.  10-13  (1877). 


acaulis,  7. 

iufl.ata,  14. 

PumUio,  5. 

alba,  3. 

LyaUi,  19. 

rosea,  6. 

alpestris,  11. 

Macounii,  19. 

i-uberrim.i,  1. 

Schafta,  12. 

Californica,  17. 

Menziesii,  18. 

Scouleri,  20. 

Caucasica,  9. 

pendula,  1. 

stellata,  15. 

compacta,  1,  4. 

Pennsylvanica,  13. 

vallesia,  10. 

Virginica,  16. 

Douglasu,  19. 

plena,  2,  6. 

viscosa,  2. 

Duration  annual  or  biennial. 
B.  Petals  notched  at  apex. 

r.  PUnitx  l„ir  <i ml  t raitimi  . . . 

vr.    ri.tuls   ,n.t.    I-V:.   II.   hiqh. 


pendula 


1..    I.ilij.r    sl,.'l;il-liiunj 'J.   Viscosa 

iMi.  Cihi.r  .jhii.n.iis :i.  Armeria 

BB.  /'. '.i/.N  . ///("   .t  I, I  lies 4.  compacta 

1.  DuruUn,,  /,<  r.  u„,,il. 
B.  ll.nihl    „   ,,  ,r  ni.-hes. 
c.  Sl,.,„s  1-lhl.  rr  few-na. 

D.  t'alyj:   M-iurved,    inflated 
after  anthesis. 

E.  Fls.  rose 5.  Fumilio 

EE.  Pis.  white C.  maritima 

DD.  Calyx  10-nerved,  not  blad- 
der-llk<,,ftrrai,ll,rsis. 

T.  Ciihi.r  hrii-slfipitl 7.  acauUs 

FF.  Ciilii.r  rhih-xhiiiied —  ><.  petraea 
EE.  Lvs.  oblong  or  lanceolate. 

F.  Plant  velvety 9.  Caucasica 

FF.  Plant  glandular 10.  vallesia 

CC.  Stems  many-fid. 

D.  Petals  4-lohed 11.  alpestris 

DD.  Petals  2-lohed. 

E.  Fls.  erect 12.  Schafta 

EE.  Fls.  nodding l.'i.  Pennsylvanica 

BB.  Height  a  foot  or  more. 

0.  Calyx  inflated  after  anthesis .\i.  inJlata 
CC.  Calyx  not  inflated  after  an- 
thesis. 
D.  Petals  laciniate  or  fringed.l5.  stellata 
DD.  Petals  not  laciniate. 

E.  Fls.  crimson,  scarlet  or 
deep  red. 
F.  Apex  ot  petals  sharply 

^-toothed '.lU.  Virginica 

FP.  Apex  of  petals  various.ll.  Californica 


.18.  Menziesii 
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EE.  Fls.  white  to  pink. 

F.  Inflorescence    leafy 
fls.  borne  in  forks  ( 

branches 

FF.  Inflorescence  composea 
of  long  -  peduncled 

cymes 19.  Douglasii 

FFF.  Inflorescence     denser, 

vertically  spicate  ...20.  Scouleri 

1.  pfendula,  Linn.  Trailing,  branched  annual,  with 
flesh-colored  or  ro.sy  fls.  which  become  pendulous  when 
their  beauty  is  past:  plant  pubescent:  lvs.  lanceolate: 
fls.  solitary  or  in  pairs  in  the  axils;  calyx  10-nerved, 
not  bladder-like  after  anthesis,  but  constricted  at  the 
apex  in  fruit;  petals  emarginate:  seeds  kidney-shaped. 
Mediterranean  region.  B.M.  114.  — Var.  mb^rrima  is  of- 
fered; also  varieties  with  single  and  double  rose-col- 
ored fls.  R.H.  1884,  p.  113.  Var.  compActa  is  offered. 
Gt.  49,  p.  555.   A  good  bedding  plant. 

2.  viscdsa,  Pers.  Biennial,  viscous-villous:  lvs.  un- 
dulate :  r.acemes  verticillate;  peduncles  opposite,  1-3- 
fld.;  petals  bifld.  June,  July.  Eu.,  N.  Asia.— Accord- 
ing to  EUwanger  &  Barry,  var.  plena  grows  1  ft.  high 
and  has  bright  rose  double  flowers.    Use  basal  cuttings. 

3.  Armaria,  Linn.  Sweet  William.  Catchflt.  Fig. 
2328.  Annual,  1-VA  ft.  high,  with  many-fld.  panicles  of 
pink,  rosy  or  white  fls. :  glabrous  except  for  the  wide 
sticky  bands  below  the  nodes  at  the  top  of  plant:  lvs. 
ovate ;  fls.  borne  in  corymbose  panicles ;  calyx  tubular- 
club-shaped,  10-nerved;  petals  emarginate,  appendaged. 
Southern  Europe.— Var.  &lba,  Hort.,  is  also  popular. 

4.  comp&cta,  Fisch.  Much  like  S.  Armeria  but  bien- 
nial, with  more  compact  inflorescence,  longer  fls.,  pet- 
als acute  and  entire  at  apex,  and  a  more  easterly  geo- 
graphical range.  E.  Eu.,  Asia  Minor.  L. B.C.  17:1638. 
—  S.  compacta  of  some  tradesmen  is  likely  to  be  a  com- 
pact-growing variety  of  ^S.  pendula. 

5.  PumiUo,  Wulf.  Pigmy  Catchfly.  Dwarf  peren- 
nial, with  linear  lvs.  and  solitary,  rose-colored  fls.: 
height  a  few  inches:  calyx  faintly  20-nerved,  inflated 
after  anthesis,  wholly  green  or  wholly  "chocolate-crim- 
son"; petals  "undivided,"  according  to  Williams,  but 
prettily  wavy-lobed  in  Gn.  11:55.  Austrian  Alps.— A 
rare  and  choice  plant.  Niven  says  it  has  hard  woody 
roots  which  are  easily  damaged  in  transit,  and  there- 
fore those  who  wish  the  species  should  secure  seeds. 
Woolson  advises  a  sunny  position  and  rich  sandy  soil. 

6.  maritima,  With.  Seaside  Catchfly.  Trailing 
perennial,  with  numerous  white  fls.  borne  on  few-fld. 
stems.  It  has  larger  fls.  than  S.  inflata,  with  fewer 
fls.  on  a  stem,  and  the  petals  not  so  deeply  cut  at  the 
apex,  and  2  small  scales  at  the  base  of  each  petal:  lvs. 
various:  calyx  20-nerved,  inflated  after  anthesis.  Eu. 
Gn.  57,  p.  372.— The  seaside  plants  are  said  to  be  more 
glaucous  than  those  from  the  Alps.  Var.  rbsea,  Niven, 
is  said  to  have  a  less  rambling  habit  and  rose-colored 
fls.  Origin  unknown.  This  desirable  form  seems  un- 
known in  America.  Var.  pl^na,  Hort.,  has  fewer  fls. 
than  the  type  but  they  are  much  larger,  extremely 
double  and  remain  in  bloom  longer.  Niven  says,  "This 
variety  makes  a  lovely  rock  plant,  and  ought  always  to 
be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  its  stems,  borne  down 
by  the  weight  of  blossoms,  may  hang  over  the  ledge  of  a 
rock;  otherwise,  if  planted  in  a  border,  they  get  be- 
sprinkled with  soil  after  every  shower  of  rain."  Niven 
adds  that  this  variety  produces  no  seed  and  is  more 
easilv  propagated  by  cuttings  than  by  division.  Gn.  11, 
p.  12;  57,  p.  126. 

7.  acadlis,  Linn.  Cushion  Pink.  Moss  Campion. 
JInss-like,  tufted  perennial  about  2  in.  high,  with  red- 
dish purple  fls.  about  }4  in.  across,  borne  one  on  a  stem. 
Hiiotstock  much  branched:  branches  short,  covered  with 
reniiiins  of  old  lvs.  and  crowned  by  dense,  spreading 
clusters  of  short,  green  linear  lvs..  from  the  center  of 
which  arise  the  fl. -stalks:  calyx  campanulate,  glabrous; 
teeth  obtuse;  petals  obovate,  slightly  notched,  with  a 
small  scale  at  the  base  of  the  blade.  May-Aug.  L.B.C. 
6:568.  — According  to  Niven,  this  species  is  readily  in- 
creased by  division  or  by  seeds,  which  it  produces  spar- 
ingly. The  fls.  have  a  tendency  to  become  dioecious. 
There  is  a  white  variety  with  somewhat  smaller  fls. 
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8.  petrSea,  Walldst.  &  Kit.  Tufted  subshrub,  4  in. 
high:  Ivs.  linear:  fls.  small,  solitary;  calyx  elub-shaped; 
petals  bifid,  with  a  bifld  appendage,  and  ciliate  on  the 
claw.  Caucasus.  — Fls.  white,  according  to  J.  Woodward 
Manning. 

9.  Cauc&sica,  Boiss.  This  and  S.  Vallesia  are  peren- 
nial, alpine,  white-fld.  plants  4-5  in.  high,  with  the 
flowering  stems  laterally  ascending  from  a  terminal 
rosette  of  Ivs.:   the  stems  are 

usually  1-fld.,  sometimes  2-3- 
fld.:  Ivs.  oblong  or  lanceolate: 
calyx  10-nerved,  not  inflated 
after  anthesis.  Caucasus.  For 
distinctions  from  S.  Vallesia. 
see  that  species. 

10.  valldsia,  Linn.  Swiss 
Catchfly.  a  very  rare 
plant  found  in  the  highest  and 
most  sterile  parts  of  the  Alps, 
differing  from  iS.  Caucasica  in 
being  glandular,  rather  than 
velvety,  the  stem-lvs.  long,  the 
fls.  long-peduncled  and  the 
calyx  more  widely  inflated. 

11.  alpfistris,  Jacq.  Alpine 
Catchply.  Perennial  white- 
fld.  plant  6  in.  high,  the  fls. 
borne  in  panicles  :  stems 
tufted,  dichotomous  :  fls.  in 
corymbose  panicles;  calyx 
short,  top-shaped  to  bell- 
shaped,  10-nerved,  not  enlarged 
after  anthesis;  petals  4-lobed 
at  apex  and  provided  with  2 
teeth  at  the  base  of  each  petal 
in  the  throat:  seed  cristate-cili- 
ate  on  the  margin.  Eastern  Eu. 
—It  forms  a  dense  mass  of  un- 
derground stems  and  is  easily 
prop,  by  division  or  seeds.  One 
of  the  best. 

12.  Sch4fta,  G.  Gmel.  Au- 
tumn Catchfly.  Woody- 
rooted  perennial  6  in.  high, 
with  rosy  fls.  borne  on  stems 
which  arise  laterally  from  the 
rosettes  of  Ivs. :  Ivs.  obovate : 
fls   erect;  calyx  10-nerved,  not 

inflated  after  anthesis;  petals  wedge-shaped,  notched, 
bearing  2  scales  at  the  base  in  the  throat.  June-Oct. 
Caucasus.     B.R.  32:20  (fls.  "purple").    F.S.  3,  p.  286  C. 

13.  PennsylvAnica,  Michx.  Wild  Pink.  Perennial, 
6-9  in.  high,  from  a  strong  taproot  and  with  rose  or 
white  fls.  in  small,  dense  terminal  cymes,  viscid-pubes- 
cent: Ivs.  mostly  at  the  base,  spatulate  or  oblanceolate, 
the  2  or  3  pairs  of  stem-lvs.  much  shorter  and  lanceo- 
late :  petals  appendaged,  2-lobed,  the  lobes  dentate. 
April,  May.  Eastern  U.  S.  B.R.  3:247.  L.B.C.  1:41  (as 
S.  incoraaia).— Handsome. 

14.  inilita,  Sm.  (S.  Cucubalus,  Wibel).  Bladder 
Campion.  Bladder  Catchfly.  Cow  Bell.  White 
Ben.  Perennial,  2-3  ft.  high,  with  many-fld.  panicles  of 
white,  drooping  fls.  about  %  in.  across:  plant  branched, 
glabrous,  glaucous  or  downy:  Ivs.  ovate,  obovate  or  ob- 
long: calyx  20-nerved,  inflated  after  anthesis;  petals 
deeply  cleft.  Eu.,  N.  Africa,  Himalayas.  — This  species 
is  not  advertised  in  America  but  is  probably  cult,  here, 
possibly  as  S.  mari/iiiia,  of  which  it  is  considered  by 
some  a  variety.  S.  iiiflata  is  said  to  be  essentially  erect 
instead  of  procumbent  and  the  petals  more  deeply  cleft. 
The  young  shoots  are  said  to  be  eaten  by  the  poor  folk 
of  England  as  a  substitute  for  asparagus;  they  taste 
something  like  green  peas. 

15.  steliata,  Ait.  Starry  Campion.  Readily  told  by 
its  fringed  white  and  nodding  fls.  and  Ivs.  in  4's.  Per- 
ennial, 2-3  ft.  high:  Ivs.  ovate-lanceolate,  2-3  in.  long: 
fls.  in  an  open  panicle;  calyx  inflated;  petals  laciniate, 
unappendaged.  Woods,  Mass.  to  Neb.,  south  Ga.  to 
Tex.    B.M.  1107. 
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pubescent:  stemunbranched:  Ivs.  spatulate  or  oblanceo- 
late: fls.  1  in.  or  more  across,  loosely  cymose,  nodding 
or  reflexed  after  anthesis;  petals  broadly  lanceolate,  2- 
toothed  at  apex.  N.  Y.  to  Minn.,  south  Ga.  to  Ark. 
B.M.  3342.    Gn.  22,  p.  375. 

17.  Califbmica,  Durand.  Perennial,  4  in.  to  4  ft.  high, 
procumbent  or  suberect,  with  large,  deep  red,  scattered 
fls.  and  a  taproot  descending  2-3  ft.:  stems  several, 
leafy:  Ivs.  lanceolate  or  ovate-elliptic:  fls.  1  in.  or  more 
broad;  petals  variously  cleft,  most  commonly  with  2 
broad  lobes,  flanked  by  2  narrower  ones,  appendaged. 
Coast  Range.  — Offered  by  western  collectors  in  1881, 
but  probably  not  in  cult.,  though  presumably  a  very 
distinct  and  desirable  plant.  This  species  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked  by  Williams. 

18.  MSnziesii,  Hook.  Perennial:  stems  weak,  dichot- 
omously  branched,  6-12  in.  or  more  high:  Ivs.  ovate- 
lanceolate:  fls.  white,  "very  small  for  the  genus"  (not 
ordinarily  exceeding  6-8  lines  in  diam.),  borne  in  the 
forks  of  the  branches  and  forming  a  leafy  inflorescence ; 
petals  white,  2-cIeft,  commonly  but  not  always  unap- 
pendaged. Rocky  Mts.  and  Pacific  slope.  — Offered  in 
1881  by  western  collectors  but  probably  not  cultivated. 

19.  Doiiglasii,  Hook.  Perennial,  1  ft.  or  more  high, 
with  white  or  pink  fls.  borne  mostly  in  long-peduncled, 
3-fld.  cymes:  stems  very  slender,  decumbent:  Ivs.  re- 
mote, linear,  2-3  in.  long;  petals  2-lobed,  appendaged. 
June-Sept. — A  common  and  polymorphous  species  in 
western  N.  Amer.  Robinson  describes  6  botanical  va- 
rieties with  no  important  floral  differences.  S.  Donglasii 
is  still  found  in  one  eastern  catalogue.  Var.  Macotlnii, 
Robinson,  was  offered  in  1881  under  its  synonym  S. 
Ujalli,  Wats. 

20.  Scoilleri,  Hook.  Perennial,  1J^-2K  ft.  high,  with 
white  or  purplish  fls.:  root  stout:  stems  unbranched: 
Ivs.  narrowly  oblanceolate:  inflorescence  6-8  in.  long, 
verticillately  spicate:  petals  bifid,  appendaged.  Moun- 
tains of  Oregon  and  north. -Offered  in  1881  by  western 
collectors. 

5.  orieiitalis.  Mill.,  is  an  old  name  which  is  not  accounted  for 
by  Williams,  DeCandoUe,  Boisser,  Nicholson.  Mottet  or  Voss. 
According  to  Thorbiim  &  Co.,  it  is  a  hardy  perennial,  2  ft.  high, 
with  rose-colored  fls..  which  may  be  readily  grown  from  seed 
in  any  light,  loamy  soil.  ■\Y'.  M. 

SILK  COTTON  IEEE.     See  Bombax  and  Pachira. 

SILK  FLOWER.     Albhzia. 

SILK  OAK.     Greuilha  robusta. 

SILK  TREE.    Albizsia  Julibrissin. 

SILK  VINE.     Periploca  Grceca. 

SILKWEED.    Asclepins. 

StLFHIUU  (from  the  Greek  name  of  an  umbelliferous 
plant  of  northern  Africa).  Compdsita.  Rosin-weed. 
A  genus  of  11  species  of  tall-growing  hardy  perennial 
herbs  native  of  the  U.  S.,  with  somewhat  coarse  leaves 
and  rather  large,  sunflower-like  heads  of  flowers  which 
are  yellow,  except  in  one  species  :  heads  many-fld. : 
involucre  of  thick,  somewhat  foliaceous  bracts:  ray-fls. 
or  at  least  their  ovaries  in  more  than  1  series,  fertile, 
and  with  elongated  exserted  deciduous  ligules :  akenes 
much  fliittened,  falling  free  or  only  with  the  subtending 
bract.  Silphiums  are  of  easy  culture  in  any  good  soil. 
They  require  full  sunlight  and  are  propagated  by  divi- 
sion or  seed. 

a.   Foliage  much  cut. 

laciniitum,  Linn.  Compass  Plant.  Stem  about  6  ft. 
high,  leafy  at  the  base,  much  less  so  above:  Ivs.  1  ft. 
long  or  more,  once  or  twice  pinnately  parted,  the  lobes 
oblong  or  lanceolate:  fl. -heads  several,  sessile  or  short- 
peduncled,  2-5  in.  across  ;  rays  20-30.  July-Sept. 
Western  prairies.    B.B.  3:408. 

AA.    Foliage  not  cut. 
B.    Stem-lvs.  small. 

terebmthina.ceum,  Jacq.  Prairie  Dock.  Stem  about 
6  ft.  high:  Ivs. nearly  all  basal,  usually  1  ft.  long,  ovate, 
cordate,  dentate:  fl. -heads  lK-3  in.  across;  rays  12-20. 
July-Sept.   Western  prairies.    B.B.  3:408. 
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BB.  Stem-lvs.  large. 
c.  -Lvs.  connate-perfoliate. 
perfoli4tiim,  Linn.  Cup  Plant.  Stem  square,  usually 
dentate,  branched  above,  about  6  ft.  high :  lvs.  thin, 
ovate  or  deltoid-ovate,  the  lower  contracted  into  mar- 
gined petioles,  the  upper  opposite,  connate-perfoliate: 
fl. -heads  2-3  in.  across,  with  20-30  rays.  July,  Aug. 
Western  prairies.    B.B.  3:406. 


cc.     Lvs.  pelioled  or  simply  sessile. 

integriSblium,  Miohx.  Stem  2-0  ft.,  obtusely  4-angled 
to  terete:  lvs.  lanceolate-ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate,  oppo- 
site: fl.-heads  1-2  in.  across, with  15-25  rays.  Aug., Sept. 
Western  prairies.     B.B.  3:407.  F.  W.  Barclay. 

SILVER  BEH  TREE,  ffalesia.  S.  Bush,  AnthyUis 
Barba-Jovis.  S.  Tree,  Jjeucaclendron ;  also  £la;a gnus. 
B.  Weed,  PotentiUa  anserina. 

SILTBTTM  Mariinum,  Gaertn.,  Blessed  or  Holy 
Thistle,  is  sometimes  grown  in  old  European  gardens 
for  ornament,  and  also  for  the  edible  heads,  roots  and 
leaves.  It  is  a  large  fld.  thistle  2-4  ft.,  perennial.  S. 
Europe.     Known  also  as  Carduus  Marianus,  Linn. 

SIMM6NDSIA  (named  for  the  naturalist,  F.  W.  Sim- 
monds).  Jiuphorbidcece.  A  monotypic  genus  differing 
from  Buxus  in  the  numerous  stamens  and  one'seeded 
carpels:  dioecious:  rudiment  of  pistil  absent  from  the 
staminate  fls. 

Califfimica,  Nutt.  A  much-branched  shrub  with  small, 
sessile,  entire,  coriaceous,  oblong-lanceolate  lvs. :  stami- 
nate fls.  clustered  and  the  much  larger  pistillate  fls. 
single  in  the  axils.  Dry  sand  hills  of  southwestern  U.  S. 
—Sometimes  cult,  for  the  oil  of  the  seeds,  used  as  a  hair 
tonic.   Cult,  in  S.  Calif.  j.  b.  S.  Norton. 
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SINHlNGIA  (after  Wilhelm  Sinning,  gardener  at  the 
University  of  Bonn).  Including  Jiosanowia.  Gesner- 
Aceee.  A  genus  of  about  16  species  of  Brazilian  tuberous 
herbs.  The  generic  characters  of  Sinningia  are:  pubes- 
cent or  villous  herbs  from  a  tuberous  rhizome:  lvs.  op- 
posite, usually  large,  petloled,  the  floral  ones  reduced 
to  bracts:  fls.  usually  large,  solitary  or  fascicled,  in  the 
axils,  pediceled;  calyx-tube  shortly  and  broadly  turbi- 
nate, adnate,  5-aiigled  or  5-winged,  the  limb  foliaceous, 
broadly  5-cleft  or  parted;  corolla-tube  nearly  equal  at 
the  base  or  the  posterior  gibbous,  long  or  broadly  cylin- 
drical, the  upper  part  swollen  or  bell-shaped;  lobes  5, 
spreading,  or  the  2  posterior  smaller;  stamens  included, 
attached  to  the  tube  of  the  corolla;  anthers  broad,  the 
cells  confluent  at  the  apex:  glands  of  the  disk  5,  dis- 
tinct, or  the  2  posterior  more  crowded  together  or  con- 
nate: ovary  half  inferior;  style  dilated  at  the  tip: 
stigma  concave,  entire  or  slightly  2-lobed.  The  genus 
includes  the  florists'  Gloxinia,  which  is  properly  tiin- 
iiingiit  speciosa,  Hiern.,  but  which  is  treated  in  this 
booli  under  Gloxinia.  Other  than  this  species,  the  Sin- 
ningias  are  little  known  horticulturally.  Culture  as  for 
Gloxinia. 

conspicua,  Benth.  &  Hook.  (Rosandivia  consplcua, 
Regel).  Root  tuberous:  stem  1  ft.  high:  lvs.  ovate- 
oblong,  short-acuminate,  somewhat  heart-shaped  at  the 
base  and  dentate:  fls.  yellow,  paler  on  the  outside, 
marked  on  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  with  purple  dots 
and  lines;  calyx-tube  entirely  united  with  the  ovary, 
equally  5-parted,  the  segments  lanceolate,  spreading; 
corolla-tube  obliquely  and  narrowly  campanulate,  swol- 
len and  recurved  at  the  base;  glands  of  the  disk  2 :  cap- 
sule 1-celled:  seeds  many. 

omiti^  Benth.  &  Hook.  (Bosanbwia  ornAta,  Van 
Houtte).  A  hybrid  of  the  above  species  with  a  garden 
variety  of  Gloxinia  with  flowers  of  a  bright  red ;  the  re- 
sult is  a  plant  resembling  S.  conspieua,  but  differing  in 
having  the  leaves  tinted  on  the  veins  and  petioles  with 
purple  and  in  having  a  somewhat  more  elegantly  shaped 
flower,  pure  white  with  purple  lines  on  the  outside  of 
the  corolla-tube  and  the  inside  of  a  yellowish  green, 
lined  with  purple.    F.S.  23:2423. 

JRosanbivia  Hdusteini,  Hort.  John  Saul,  is  apparently  not 
known  to  botanists.  p.  w.  Barclay. 

SIPHOCAMPYLUS  (siphon,  tube,  and  kampylos, 
curved;  referring  to  corolla).  Bobeliclcece.  About 
100  tropical  American  herbs  and  shrubs,  with  long, 
showy  tubular  fls.,  red,  orange  or  purplish  in  color  and 
borne  singly  on  long  peduncles :  bracts  absent  or  rarely 
2  very  small  ones.  About  10  kinds  are  cultivated  in 
European  warmhouses,  and  propagated  by  cuttings. 
Allied  genera  are  discriminated  under  Isotoma. 

betulsefdljus,  G.  Don.  Height  2-3  ft.:  stem  woody  at 
base:  branches  rounded :  lvs.  alternate,  petiolate,  3-4  in. 
long,  cordate,  acuminate,  doubly  serrate,  nearly  gla- 
brous: peduncles  1-fld.,  as  long  as  the  lvs.,  thickened 
upwards:  calyx-segments  long  awl-shaped,  with  a  few 
notches;  corolla  2K-3  in.  long,  tube  vermilion,  limb 
yellow.  Brazil.  B.M.  3973.— Tender  perennial,  not 
cult,  in  America,  but  interesting  as  one  supposed  par- 
ent of  Ce7itropogon  Lncyanus ;  itself  of  little  value. 
W.  M. 

SIPHONANTHUS.    See  Clerodendron  Siphonanthns. 

SISSOO  TREE.     Dalbergia  Sissoo. 

SISTRlNCHIFM  (an  old  Greek  name  first  applied  to 
some  other  plant).  Iriddceae.  Satin  Flower.  Blue- 
eyed  Grass.  Rush  Lilt.  About  60  species  of  American 
perennials,  usually  with  fibrous  roots,  grass-like,  nar- 
row or  terete  lvs.  and  simple  or  branched  stems  often 
flattened  and  winged,  bearing  clusters  of  usually  blue 
or  yellow  fls.  subtended  by  two  spathes:  perianth 
nearly  flat  or  bell-shaped;  segments  6,  nearly  cquiil, 
obovate  or  oblong;  stamens  inserted  on  the  base  of  tlie 
perianth;  filaments  more  or  less  connate:  ovary  sub- 
globose  to  turbinate,  3-loculed,  3-valved.  The  species 
are  of  easy  culture  in  any  good  garden  soil.  Useful  in 
the  wild  border,  where  hardy. 
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B.    Stem  leafless. 

Califbmicum,    Dryaiul.    {Mar}c<i     Califdrnica,    Ker- 

Gawl).     A   half-hardy  perennial:  stem   1%  ft.  high,  2 

lines  through,  broadly  winged :  Ivs.  many,  shorter  than 

the  stem,  about  H  in.  broad:  spathe  3-6-fld.:  segments 

of  perianth  yellow,  lined  with  brown,  K  in.  long:  capsule 

oblong.    Calif,  to  Ore.    B.M.  983.  — Swampy  grounds. 

BB.    Stem  leaf-bearing. 

c.    The  stem  slightly  S-edged. 

tenuifdlium,  Humb.  &  Bonpl.   A  half-hardy  perennial: 

roots  fleshy,  fibrous :  stem  H-1  ft.  high,  often  branched 

low  down:    Ivs.  subterete  or  narrowly  linear:    spathes 

.■i-4-fld. ;  segments  of  perianth  pale  yellow,  %  in.  long. 

Mts.  of  Mexico.    B.M.  2117,  2313. 

cc.    The  stem  broadh)  winged. 
convoldtum,  Nocca.    A  tender  perennial :  root  fibrous, 
slender:   stem   about   1    ft.  high,  usually  forked:    Ivs. 
linear:    spathes  3-4-fld. :  segments  of  perianth  yellow, 
veined  with  brown,  %  in.  long.    Tropical  Ame-iea. 
AA.    Fls.  purple,  blue  or  white. 
B.    Stem  terete. 
grandiildrum,  Dougl.   {S.  Doiiglasii,  A.  Dietr. ).     A 
hardy  perennial:  root  fibers  slender,  long;   stem  simple, 
about  1  ft.:   Ivs.  short,  sheathing  the  lower  j.art  of  the 
stem:   fls.  2-3,  cernuous;   perianth-segments  bright  pur- 
ple, rarely  white,  U  in.  long.    Mav,  .Tune.    Xortlnvestern 
U.S.    B.M.  3509.     B.R.   1«:13B4.-This  is  possibly  the 
handsomest  species  in  the  trade.    Var.  Album  is  also 
offered  and  is  equally  desirable. 

BB.  Stem  flat. 
c.  Spathes  equal  in  length. 
graminoldes,  Bicknell  {S.  dnceps,  S.Wats.,  not  Cav.). 
A  hardy  perennial:  stem  winged,  about  1  ft.  high,  usu- 
ally terminating  in  2  unequal  branches,  subtended  by  a 
leaf:  Ivs.  nearly  equaling  the  stem,  grass-like,  1-3  lines 
wide:  spathes  about  1  in.  long,  2^-fld.;  pedicels  longer 
than   the   spathes:  fls.  blue,    K-/4  in.  across.     April- 
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c.  Spathes  very  unequal  in  length. 
angustifdlium.  Mill.  (S.  dnceps,  Cav.  S.  Bermudi- 
(biHrn,  Authors).  A  hardy  perennial:  root-fibers  long: 
stem  about  1  ft.  high,  IJ^  lines  through,  with  2-3  clus- 
ters on  long-winged  peduncles:  Ivs.  linear,  shorter  than 
the  stem,  \-VA  lines  wide:  spathes  1-4-fld.,  about  1  in. 
long:  pedicels  about  8  lines  long.  May-Aug.  Me.  to 
Va.,  west  to  Colo.-Var.  l)6Uum  (S.biUum,  Wats.). 
Stems  more  narrowly  winged,  usually  without  any  leaf 
below  the  fork :  spathes  shorter:  pedicels  longer.  Calif, 
and  New  Mexico.  Var.  mucron^tum  {S.  mueroncltum, 
Michx.).  Stems  not  branched,  usually  leafless,  ending 
in  a  sessile  cluster  overtopped  by  a  linear  bract.  Rocky 
Jits,  and  British  North  America.        p_  -^^  Barclay. 

SIT0L6BIUM  is  referred  to  Dicksdnia  cicutdria, 
Swz.,  a  handsome,  strong-growing  tropical  American 
fern  with  Ivs.  4-8  ft.  long,  bipinnate,  papery,  light 
green;  petioles  hairy;  lower  Ifts.  1-lK  ft.  x  K  ft. 

slum  (from  Sion,  old  Greek  name  used  by  Dios- 
corides).  OmbelUferce.  Four  widely  scattered  herbs 
with  pinnate  foliage  and  small  white  fls.  borne  in  com- 
pound umbels.  Glabrous  plants :  leaf-segments  dentate : 
petals  inflexed  at  the  tip.    For  S.  Sisarum,  see  Skirret. 

S.  latiidlium,  Linn.,  the  Water  Parsnip,  is  a  Brit- 
ish species  sometimes  naturalized  in  English  wild  gar- 
dens, especially  in  damp  woods.  Like  Ferula  and  cer- 
tain other  umbelliferous  plants,  it  is  valued  more  for  its 
stately  habit  and  handsome  foliage  than  for  its  flowers. 
W.  M. 

SKiMMIA  (Japanese  Skimmi,  meaning  a  hurtful 
fruit).  Butdcece.  Ornamental  evergreen  shrubs  with 
alternate  entire  leaves,  small  white  flowers  in  terminal 
panicles  and  showy  bright  red  berry-like  fi-uit.  They 
are  tender,  not  being  reliably  hardy  as  far  north  as 
Washington,  D.  C.     Handsome  4hnibs  for  borders  of 


evergreen  shrubberies  and  especially  valuable  for  plant- 
ing in  cities,  as  they  belong  to  the  best  smoke-enduring 
evergreen  shrubs;  they  are  particularly  beautiful  when 
covered  with  their  bright  red  fruits,  which  are  retained 
through  the  whole  winter  if  not  eaten  by  birds.  In  the 
greenhouse  two  crops  of  berries  on  a  plant  may  be  seen 
occasionally.  The  Skiramias  are  of  rather  slow  growth 
and  thrive  best  in  a  sandy  loamy  soil,  but  also  grow 
well  in  strong  clay;  they  prefer  a  partly  shaded  situa- 
tion. On  account  of  their  handsome  fruits  they  are 
sometimes  cult,  in  pots  in  a  sandy  compost  of  peat  and 
loam.  As  the  Skimmias  are  polygamous  and  mostly 
unisexual,  it  will  be  necessary  to  plant  staminate  plants 
among  the  pistillate  ones  to  secure  well-fruited  speci- 
mens. I'mp.  by  sc,  ,1s  sown  in  fall  or  stratified  and  by 
cuttinu'^  niMlrr  -ln^^  with  gentle  bottom  heat.  William 
Scott  wriii'^:  "Sii-ls  sown  in  the  fall  and  grown  along 
in  a  ciinlli.iii^,-  .hiniii;  winter  can  be  planted  out  in  a 
good  loam  the  lolluw  lug  spring,  when  they  will  make  a 
vigorous  growth,  and  can  be  lifted  the  following  Octo- 
ber. Their  red  berries  make  them  very  desirable  as  a 
Christmas  berry  plant." 

Three  species  from  the  Himalayas  to  China  and  Ja- 
pan. Glabrous  shrubs  :  Ivs.  dotted  with  translucid 
glands:  fls.  polygamous  or  dioecious,  the  staminate  fra- 
grant and  in  large  panicles;  sepals  and  petals  4-5;  sta- 
mens 4-5;  style  with  2-5-lobed  stigma:  ovary  2-5  loculed : 
f  r.  a  drupe  with  2-4  one-seeded  stones. 

Jap6nica,  Thunb.  (5.  obldta,  Moore.  S.  frdgrans, 
ran:  .S.  fragrantissima,  Hort.).  Shrub,  5  ft.  high: 
Ivs.  crowded  at  the  ends  of  the  branchlets,  short-peti- 
oled,  elliptic-oblong  to  oblong-obovate,  narrowed  at  both 
ends,  obtusely  pointed,  bright  or  yellowish  green  above, 
yellowish  green  beneath,  3K-5  in.  long:  panicles  2-3J^ 
in.  long:  fls.  polygamous,  usually  4-merous,  yellowish 
white  :  fr.  coral-red  or  bright  scarlet,  subglobose  and 
somewhat  angular,  M  in.  across.  Spring.  Japan.  S.Z. 
1:68.  G.C.  II.  25,  p.  244;  III.  5,  p.  521,  524.  Gn.  7,  p. 
183;  35,  p.  480;  42,  p.  133.  J. H.  III.  30,  p.  525.  R.H. 
1869,  p.  259;  1880,  p.  56.  F.  1805,  p.  161. -S.  fragrans 
and  fragrantissima  are  names  of  the  staminate  plant; 
S.  oblata  of  the  pistillate.  Var.  ov4ta,  Carr.,  has  larger 
and  broader  Ivs.  R.H.  1880,  p.  58.  Var.  V^itchi,  Carr., 
has  obovate  Ivs.  and  perfect  fls.   R.H.  1880,  p.  58. 

F6rtimei,  Mast.  (S.Japdnica,  Lindl.).  Similar  to  the 
preceding  but  of  dwarfer  habit :  Ivs.  lanceolate  or  ob- 
long -  lanceolate,  acuminate,  dark  green  above,  light 
green  beneath,  3K-10  in.  long:  fls.  white,  in  oblong- 
ovate  panicles,  usually  perfect:  fr.  obovate,  dull  crim- 
son-red. Spring.  China.  G.C.  II.  25,  p.  245  (as  *\  o6- 
lata);  III.  5,  p.  525.  The  following  as  S.  Ja}>onica  : 
B.M.  4719;  F.S.  7,  p.  39;  Gn.  7,  p.  183  and  8,  p.  519; 
R.H.  1869,  p.  259,  and  1880,  p.  5G.  This  species  fruits 
more  freely  than  the  preceding.  Var.  rubella,  Rehd. 
Peduncles,  pedicels  and  buds  reddish;  staminate  form. 
R.H.  1874:311;  1885,  p.  189.  Var.  arg^ntea,  Nichols., 
has  the  Ivs.  bordered  with  white.  A  hybrid  between 
this  and  the  preceding  sii..i,  i,  |,i  ,1,  :,l,ly  .S'.  intermedia, 
Carr.,  with  narrow  obldi  I L  -Ink  green  above. 

To  this  hybrid  belong  ;il  "  ^  ,  ilort.,  with  lan- 

ceolate or  oblanceolate  \  in., ,,  i -h  ^,,rii  Ivs. and  subglo- 
bose and  obovate  fr.  on  ihc  r-uim;  panicle  (G.C.  III. 
5:553)  and  S.  B/igersi,  Hort.,  with  similar  but  deep 
green  Ivs.  and  globose  squarish  fruit. 

S.  Lauriola.  Sieb.  &  Zuoc.  Shrub.  5  ft.  high,  of  a  strong  aro- 
matic odor  when  bruised:  Ivs.  narrow-oblong  to  obovate,  acute 

Alfred  Rehder. 
SKIEEET  (Siinii  Sis,n;u„.  Linn.)  is  a  vegetable  of 
minor  importance  tbi-  ru'.ts  ..f  which  are  used  like  salsify 
or  oyster  plant.  It  is  a  hardy,  ]KT<'iiTii;il.  uniln-Iliferous 
herb,  native  to  eastern  Asia.  It  t'lvw  v  :;-i  it.  Iii;;h.  has 
pinnate  foliage  and  small  white  lis.  in  cihiiiimuikI  umbels. 
The  roots  grow  in  large  clusters,  scni.thiiiL:  like  those 
of  a  sweet  potato  or  dahlia,  but  they  are  umch  longer, 
more  cylindrical  and  somewhat  jointed.  The  roots  have 
a  sweet  and  slightly  floury  taste  and  if  well  grown  are 
tender.  The  chief  objection  to  this  vegetable  is  the 
woody  core,  which  must  be  removed  before  cooking,  as 
it  is  not  easily  separated  from  the  fleshy  part  at  the 
table  and  detracts  from  its  quality.  The  thickness  of 
the  'core  varies  greatly,  no  matter  whether  the  plants 
are  propagated  by  seed,  offsets  or  division  of  roots. 
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Skirret  belongs  to  a  moisture-loving  genus,  and  needs 
a  rich  soil.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  autumn  or 
spring  and  the  plants  yield  well  the  first  season.  For 
European  practice  Vilmorin  recommends  that  the  seed- 
lings be  grown  in  a  seed-bed  until  they  have  made 
4  or  5  leaves  and  then  transplanted  into  permanent 
quarters.  Sow  the  seed  in  drills  half  an  inch  deep,  and 
thin  out  the  seedlings  to  8  inches  in  the  row.  The  roots 
may  be  left  outdoors  in  the  ground  all  winter,  but  others 
advise  storing  them  in  sand  or  earth.  -^  jj^ 

SKULL  CAP.     Scutellaria. 

SKUNK  CABBAGE.     Spathyema  fa;tida. 

SLIPPER    FLOWER    or    SLIPPERWOEi'.     Calceo- 


SLIPPER,  LADY'S.     Cypripedium. 
SLIPPERS,  BABIES'.     Lohis  corniculatus. 


oijVX4.     Jr-runus  spinosa. 

SMELOWSKIA  (Prof.T.  Smelowskia,  botanist  of  St. 
Petersburg,  died  1815).  Vrucifene.  About  4  species  of 
alpine  plants  with  small  white  or  yellow,  4-petaled 
flowers:  sepals  short,  lax,  equal  at  base:  pod  somewhat 
shortish,  narrowed  at  both  ends:  seeds  few,  arranged 
in  1  series:  Ivs.  1-2-pinnatisect:  fls.  racemose:  bracts 
none. 

caljclna,  C.  A.  Meyer.  Low,  tufted  perennial,  very 
variable  in  foliage:  Ivs.  soft,  usually  deeply  pinnatifld, 
with  2  or  several  pairs  of  linear  to  obovate,  obtuse  seg- 
ments and  a  terminal  one:  rarely  a  few  Ivs.  entire: 
racemes  at  first  dense  and  subcorymbose,  but  elongat- 
ing in  fruit:  fls.  white  or  nearly  so;  petals  about  2  lines 
long.  Arctic  regions.  Recommended  by  some  per- 
sons for  rock  gardens,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
advertised  in  America.  ^    jj 

SMILAClNA  (resembling  smilax).  LilicLceai.  False 
Solomon's  Seal.  About  25  species  of  hardy  perennial 
herbs  of  the  temperate  regions  of  North  America  and 
Asia,  with  rhizomes  (Pig.  2330)  and  simple  leafy  stems 
bearing   terminal   panicles  of   small   usually  white  or 


2330.  Rootstock  of  Smilacina  racemosa  (X  %). 
The  figures  design.ate  the  position  of  the  stalks  in  the  different  j 
Between  each  of  the  figures  or  scars  is  a  year's  growth. 

greenish  white  flowers:  perianth  of  6  equal  spreading 
segments;  stamens  6.  inserted  at  bases  of  the  perianth- 
segments  :   berry  globular  or  nearly  so,  3-celIed. 

Smilacinas  are  of  easy  culture  in  any  good  soil.  They 
prefer  a  rich  loam  in  a  moist  but  not  wet,  partly  shaded 
place.  They  are  handsome  plants  both  in  foliage  and 
flower.  S.  racemosa  is  probably  the  most  attractive. 
The  plants  may  be  forced  slowly  for  bloom  in  the  late 
winter  and  early  spring. 


SMILAX 

A.  Fruit  red. 
B.  Plant  with  2^  leaves. 
trifoliata,  Desf.  Rootstock  slender :  stem  2-15  In. 
high:  Ivs.  sessile,  oval  to  oblong-lanceolate,  2-5  in. 
long:  fls.  in  a  simple  raceme,  few  to  several:  berry 
M  in.  through.  Bogs  and  moist  soil  in  the  northern  U. 
S.  and  Asia.    B.B.  1:430. 

BB.  Plant  with  many  Ivs. 
racemdsa,  Desf.  Figs.  2330,  2331.  Rootstock  rather 
stout:  stem  1-3  ft.  high:  Ivs.  3-6  in.  long,  oblong-lan- 
ceolate or  oval,  sessile  or  nearly  so:  fls.  numerous,  in 
a  panicle:  berry  Jf  in.  through.  In  shaded  or  partly 
shaded  places  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  U.  S. 
B.B.  1:429.    A.G.  13:519. 

AA.  Fruit  black,  or  green  and  black. 
B.  Pedicels  2-7  lines  long. 
sessllifdlia,  Nutt.     Rootstock   slender:    stem   1-2  ft. 
high,  slender:  Ivs.  2-6  in.  long,  lanceolate,  acute,  flat 
and  spreading:  raceme  open,  sessile  or  short-peduncled: 
berry  3-5  lines  through.    Early  summer.    Pacific  states. 
BB.  Pedicels  1-2  lines  long. 
stelUta,  Desf.   Very  near  to  S.  sessilifolia:  Ivs.  usu- 
ally folded  and  ascending  :    raceme  shorter  and  more 
crowded.   May,  June._  Moist  soil,  throughout  the  greater 


part  of  the  U.  S.    B.B.  1: 


F.  W.  Barclay. 


SMlLAX  (ancient  Greek  name).  Liliicece.  A  genus 
of  about  180  species  very  widely  distributed  over  the 
world,  usually  woody  climbers,  which  ascend  by  means 
of  the  coiling  appendages  of  the  petiole;  sometimes 
shrubs  or  rarely  herbaceous  perennials,  with  slender 
twigs  :  rootstocks  usually  large  and  often  tuberous : 
lower  Ivs.  reduced  to  scales;  the  upper  simple,  3  or 
rarely  several-nerved,  often  evergreen:  fls.  usually  nu- 
merous, rather  small,  dioecious,  in  axillary,  sessile  or 
peduncled  umbels  :  pedicels  nearly  equal  in  length  : 
berries  usually  globose,  1-4-seeded. 

There  are  17  species  native  of  the  U.  S.,  nearly  all  of 
which  are  useful  wild  garden  plants,  having  glossy  at- 
tractive foliage.  The  last  three  noted  below  have  been 
offered  by  collectors.  For  Smilax  of  florists,  see  As- 
paragus medeoloides. 

A.   Irvs.  usually  variegated.   Exotic  species. 
B.    Plant  climbing. 
argyrda,  Lind.  &  Rod.    Tender  foliage  plant:    stem 
wiry,  slender,  armed  with  short,  stout  thorns :  Ivs.  lan- 
ceolate, becoming  8-10  in.   long,  dark   green, 
blotched  with  gray,  3-nerved,   short -petioled. 
Bolivia.    I.H.  39:152.— According  to  G.P.  8:305 
the   above   species  is   a  robust   healthy  plant 
doing   well    in   a   moderate    temperature    and 
quickly   forming    ornamental    specimens.      It 
should  be  given  a  rich,  fibrous  soil  and  a  light 
and  sunny  position.    It  may  be  propagated  by 
half-ripe  cuttings  of  the  side  shoots  with  2-3 
eyes  inserted  in  a  moderately  warm  bed. 

BB.  Plant  partially  climbing. 
ispera,  Linn.  A  half-hardy  shrub  often 
somewhat  scandent,  unarmed  or  with  spines: 
Ivs.  ovate-deltoid  or  lanceolate,  lK-6  in.  long, 
usually  blotched  with  white,  5-9-nerved:  fls. 
white,  sweet-scented,  inmany-fld.  umbels:  ber- 
ries 14  in.  thick,  usually  3-seeded  and,  accord- 
ing to  J.  D.  Hooker,  bluish,  while  Franceschi 
mentions  them  in  his  catalogue  as  shining  red. 
iars.  S.  Eu.  to  India.    Gn.  28,  p.  615. 

AA.  Lvs.  green.  Native  species. 
B.  Stem  herbaceoxis. 
herb&cea,  Linn.  A  hardy  perennial  with  a  somewhat 
procumbent  or  climbing  branched  annual  stem  4-6  ft. 
high,  unarmed:  lvs.  ovate  to  lanceolate  acute  to  cuspi- 
date, obtuse  or  cordate  at  the  base,  long-petioled,  7-9- 
nerved:  umbels  15-80-fld.,  long-peduncled:  fls.  carrion- 
scented  when  open:  berry  bluish  black,  %  in.  thick. 
Apr.-June.  In  woods  or  fields  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  U.  S.    B.B.  1:439. 


SMIIjAX 

BB.  stem  uoodtj. 
C.  Foliage  evergreen. 
lauiUdlia,  Linn.  Stem  stout,  high-climbing,  armed 
with  straight  pricliles:  branches  angled,  mostly  un- 
armed :  Ivs.  leathery  elliptic  or  oblong-lanceolate,  3- 
nerved  :  umbels  6-30-fld.,  on  short,  stout  peduncles: 
berries  black,  oroid.   N.  J.,  south  and  west  to  Ark. 


CC.  Foliage  deciduous. 
WAlteri,  Pursh.  Stem  climbmg,  angled,  prickly  be" 
low:  branches  unarmed  Ivs  ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate 
obtuse  or  abruptly  acute,  5-7  nerved:  umbels  6-15-fld.. 
on  short  peduncles:  hemes  coral-red  or  rarely  white. 
Wet  soil,  N.  J.  to  Fla.  west  to  Mississippi  river.  B.B. 
1:^-1--  F.  W.  Barclay. 

SMOKE  TREE.     Fhus  Cotinus. 

SMUT.  A  prevalent  disease  of  many  cultivated  cereal 
grasses  and  other  plants  caused  by  the  attack  of  a 
fungus  of  the  class  ustilagineae,  sometimes  producing 
swellings  on  various  parts  of  the  host,  the  swellings 
being  eventually  filled  with  brownish  or  blackish  spores 
known  as  chlamydospores,  which  emerge,  as  a  fine  dust- 
like powder,  when  the  outer  membrane  of  the  hyper- 
trophic tissues  bursts  or  cracks.  The  smut  on  Indian 
corn  may  be  taken  as  typical.  The  disease  usually  ap- 
pears first  on  the  leaves,  afterwards  at  the  junction  of 
leaf-sheath  and  blade;  finally  the  ear  of  corn  is  attacked, 
and  the  tassel.  On  the  leaves  blisters  are  found;  on 
the  ear,  large,  whitish  polished  swellings  appear.  As 
the  spores  mature,  the  swellings  become  darker  in 
color,  and  the  inclosing  membrane  finally  ruptures,  ex- 
posing the  dark  olive-green  mass  of  spores.  Unlike 
most  other  cereals,  maize  can  be  inoculated  at  any  age. 
Several  smuts  have  been  described;  viz.,  loose  smut 
of  oats  (Ustilago  avenm),  maize  and  teosinte  smut 
( Ustilago ze(t),  stinking  smut  of  wheat  { Tilletia  tritici\. 
rye  smut  {Urocystis  occulta),  onion  smut  ([7rocy.^tis 
cepiilct),  and  colchicum  smut  \Uroeystis  colcliici).  For 
an  account  of  the  grain  smuts,  see  Swingle,  Farmers' 
Bull.  75,  V.  S.  Dept.  Agrie.      jqhn  W.  Harshberger. 

SHAILS.     See  Caterpillars  and  Woi-ms. 
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SNAKE  CUCUMBEE.     A  form  of  Cttciimis  Melo. 
SNAKE  60TJBD.     See  TrichosantJies. 
SNAKEHEAD.     Cheloiie. 

SNAKEKOOT.    Black  S.     Cimicifuga   racemosa   and 

Suiiii-iil.i  Mar, I, III, lift.  Button  S.  Liatris.  Canadi^ 
S.  is  .l.s'.(r»/,i.  Seneca  S.  J>„liigala  Senega.  White  S. 
Eup,,t„rin,„   ,i,jerat,r,iidfs. 

SNAKE'S  BEABD.  Ophiopogon.  Snake's  Head  Iris. 
Hermodactylus.  Snake's  Head  Lily,  Fritilliiria 
Meleagris. 

SNAKE'S  MOUTH.     /'o,,„„,„. 

SNAKE'S  TONGUE.     Oj,lii,-i,jhi.i.-^iim. 

SNAPDRAGON  is  A  iith-rhiniim. 

SNEEZE  WEED.     Heleniiim. 

SNEEZEWOOD.     See  Ptirroj-yUn. 

SNEEZEWORT  is  AehiUea. 

SNOWBALL  TREE.      Viburnum  Opulus. 


SNOWBERRY. 


Chi, 


and    Chiogenes; 


SNOWDROP.     See  Galanthus. 
SNOWDROP  TREE.    Halesia. 
SNOWFLAKE.     Leucojum. 
SNOW  FLOWER.     Chionanthus. 
SNOW  GLORY.     Chionodoxa. 
SNOW-ON-THE-MOUNTAIN,       Euphorbi, 


SNOW  PEAR.     Pyrus  nivalis. 
SNOW  TREE.     Pyrus  nivalis. 
SNOW  WREATH.     Ifeviusia  Alabamensis. 
SOAP  BARK  TREE.     Quillaja  Saponaria. 
SOAP  BERRY.     Sapindtts. 
SOAP  BULB,     Chlorogalum. 
SOAP-PLANT.     See  Chlorogalum. 
SOAPWORT.     Saponaria  officinalis. 

SOBOLfiWSKIA  (after  G.  Sobolewski,  Russian  beta 
nist).  Crucifene.  About  2  species  of  Asiatic  annual  or 
biennial,  erect,  branching  herbs,  with  long-petioled 
roundish,  coarsely  serrate  leaves  and  white  flowers 
borne  in  numerous  corymb-like  racemes:  silique  cla 
vate,  compressed  or  nearly  terete,  curved,  coriaceous 
inflated  at  the  apex,  1-celle'd,  1-seeded. 

clavfi.ta,  Fenzl.  Basal  Ivs.  reniform-cordate,  the  up 
per  nearly  sessile:  silique  2%  lines  long  by  IH  lines 
wide.    May. -Offered  by  John  Saul  in  1893. 

F.  W.  Barclay. 

SOBBALIA  (after  Fr.  Mart.  Sobral.  a  Spanish  bota- 
nist). Orchiddcew.  This  is  a  genus  of  extremely  hand- 
some orchids  with  a  very  distinct  habit.  The  plants 
have  slender,  reed-like  stems  clothed  with  leaves 
throughout  their  entire  length.  The  stems  are  tufted, 
forming  bushy  plants  varying  in  height  according  to 
the  species.  "The  flowers  are  among  the  largest  of  the 
orchids,  those  of  S.  macrautha  attaining  a  diameter  of 
9  in.  across  the  sepals.  They  are,  however,  very  fuga- 
cious, fading  a  few  days  after  opening.  Lvs.  with 
sheathing  bases,  plicate-venose:  fls.  membranaceous, 
few,  in  short,  terminal  racemes,  or  solitary;  sepals  and 
petals  spreading :  labellum  convolute  around  the  column, 
terminal  portion  large,  undulate,  often  fimbriate,  smooth 


or  with  longitiuliual  riilges;  column  sleuder;  poUinia 
8.  About  30  species,  inhabitiug  the  mountains  of 
Mexico  and  tropical  America.  The  following  account 
comprises  the  species  that  appear  to  be  in  the  American 


trade,  but  others  are 
fanciers,  as  S.  Liliastr 
yellow-veined  fls. ;  S.Wi 
fls.  shaded  with  rose  ai 
various  forms  of  S.  mi. 
purea  and  albida. 


.,ll„i 


in  the  collecti( 
.,  with  large  white 
tV-.  with  large  white 
witli   purple  ;   also 


Heinrich  Hasselbrinq. 


Sobralias  are  charming  orchids,  and  where  room  can 
be  given  to  large  plants  they  well  repay  the  space  and 
care  they  require.  Many  of  them,  to  be  sure,  are  very 
fugacious  in  their  blooming,  some  lasting  only  a  day, 
but  nearly  all  of  them  make  up  for  this  by  a  succession 
of  flowers  which  is  more  or  less  rapid.  The  individual 
blossoms  are  of  a  size  to  equal  almost  any  orchid  flower, 
and  quite  as  graceful  in  their  general  appearance— far 


2332.  Sobralla  macrantha  ( 


more  graceful  than  most  Cattleyas  even.  Where  space 
for  large  and  bushy  plants  can  be  afforded,  some  of  the 
Sobralias  will  prove  most  charming  plants,  having  the 
double  advantage  of  presenting  in  a  well-grown  plant 
not  only  beautiful  blossoms  but  a  subject  which  is  thor- 
oughly good-looking  as  a  foliage  plant.  They  also  have 
the  added  advantage  of  being,  in  most  instances,  of 
rather  easy  culture.  Given  a  suitable  soil  and  a  liberal 
supply  of  water  they  are  almost  sure  to  grow  and  bloom, 
although  they  will  do  better  if  they  are  given  their 
time  for  rest,  when  less  water  is  allowed  without  per- 
mitting the  material  about  the  roots  ever  to  become 
quite  dry. 

The  flowers  of  many  Sobralias  are  very  fugacious, 
some  lasting  only  one  day,  but  nearly  all  of  the  varie- 
ties make  up  for  this  fault  by  a  succession  of  flowers 
more  or  less  rapid  through  a  blooming  period  of,  in 
some  instances,  many  weeks.  In  size  the  individual 
blossoms  vary  from  that  of  an  ordinary  Cattleya  labiata 
to  one  scarcely  an  inch  and  a  half  across,  and  the  plants 
themselves  present  as  great  variety,  ranging  from  such 
as  S.  fragraus,  which  grows  less  than  a  foot  high,  to 
that  giant  of  the  tribe  S.  Cattleya,  which  will  reach  a 
height  of  nearly  ten  feet.     They  also  give  as  much  va- 


SOBRALIA 

riety  in  their  coloring,  ranging  from  a  shade  of  laven- 
der which  is  almost  a  blue  through  different  shades  of 
purple  to  the  rich  claret  color  of  S.  Loivii,  and  from 
yellow  to  the  purest  white.  p.  j.  l^  Moyne. 

A.  Fls.  white  {see  also  Nos.  4  and  6)..l.  leucoxantha 
AA.  Fls.  yellow. 

B.  Height  2  ft '2.  xantholeuca 

BB.  Height  1  ft :j.  fragrans 

AAA.  Fls.  ehieflij  purple  or  rose 4.  macrantha 

5.  Brandtiae 
(1.  Fenzliana 

7.  HolJordii 

8.  Cattleya 
0.  Lowii 

1.  leucoxAntha,  Reichb.  f.  Stems  tufted,  I!  ft.  high, 
spotted:  Its.  4-6  in.  long,  lanceolate,  acuminate:  fls. 
6-7  in.  across;  sepals  linear-lanceolate,  spreading  and 
recurved,  white;  petals  shorter,  oblong,  undulate  above, 
also  pure  white;  labellum  with  a  ventricose  tube;  limb 
large,  circular,  notched  in  front  and  the  margin  irregu- 
larly lobulate  and  wavy,  throat  golden  yellow,  with  a 
few  brownish  stripes.  Aug.  Costa  Rica.  B.M.  7058. 
R.B.  23:205.    J.H.  III.  33:77. 

2.  xantholeiica,  Reichb.  f.  Stems  about  2  ft.  high, 
tufted:  IvH.  spreading  and  drooping,  lanceolate,  6-7  in. 
long,  with  speckled  sheaths:  fls.  solitary,  lemon-yellow, 
with  a  deeper  shade  on  the  lip:  sepals  linear-lanceolate, 
spreading  and  recurved  ;  petals  similar  but  shorter; 
blade  of  the  labellum  orbicular,  crisp  and  undulate, 
margin  crenate.  Guatemala.  B.M.  7332.  R.H.  1890:12. 
G.C.  III.  5:9.  Gn.  22:366.-A  species  with  flowers  about 
as  large  as  S.  ma erantha,  hut  plants  of  more  compact 
h;ibit. 

.:.  fragrans,  Lindl.  A  small  species  with  stems  about 
1  ft.  lii^'h:  Ivs.  1  or  2,  oblong-lanceolate,  4-5  in.  long: 
lis.  L*-.'!  on  a  long  peduncle,  about  2  in.  long,  pale  sulfur- 
yellow  ;  sepals  oblong,  .spreading;  petals  similar  but 
erect;  middle  lobe  of  the  labellum  fimbriate  on  the  mar- 
gin and  having  many  fimbriated  crests.  Columbia. 
B.M.  4882. -One  of  the  smallest  of  the  genus. 

4.  maor4ntha,  Lindl.  Pig.  2332.  Stems  tufted,  reed- 
like, 4-7  ft.  high,  leafy  all  the  way  up:  Ivs.  broadly  lan- 
ceolate to  oblong-lanceolate,  long-pointed,  8-10  in.  long: 
fls.  several  at  the  ends  of  the  .stems,  rose-purple,  with 
the  front  of  the  labellum  deep  purple;  sepals  linear- 
oblong,  4/^  in.  long,  reflexed  and  twisted  ;  petals 
broader,  oblong,  wavy  above;  labellum  5  in.  long,  with 
the  expanded  portion  almost  circular,  3  in.  across  and 
2-lobed  at  the  apex,  very  wavy;  tube  long,  whitish  with- 
in, with  a  yellow  stain"  in  the  throat  and  several  thin 
vellow  ridges.  May-.Tuly.  Mexico  and  Guatemala. 
B.M.  44415.  P.S.  7:069.  P.M.  14:241  (var.).  G.M. 
31:5.30.    Var.  Kienastiana  (var.  alba)  has  white  fls. 

5.  Brdndtiae,  Krzl.  Sterne  3  ft.  high:  Ivs.  lanceolate, 
acuminate.  S  in.  long:  fls.  purple-rose,  paler  outside, 
with  tl}c  hiliellum  darker  and  having  a  yellow  disk; 
sepals  linear;  petals  twice  as  wide;  middle  lobe  of  the 
labellum  very  broad,  divided  into  2  diverging,  rather 
acute  lobes;  anther-bed  with  a  long  recurved  horn  on 
each  side.  Resembles  a  medium-sized  S.  macrantha, 
distinguished  by  the  long  horns  of  the  column,  and 
black  spots  (not  hairs)  on  the  leaf-sheaths.     S.  Amer. 

6.  Fenzli&na,  Reichb.  f.  Stems  slender:  sheaths 
blackish,  asperulate:  Ivs.  oblong,  acutish:  fls.  rose- 
colored;  sepals  oblong,  acute ;  petals  obovate-cuneate, 
three-fourths  as  long  as  the  sepals;  labellum  spreading, 
front  portion  ovate,  notched,  crenulate;  horns  of  the 
column  equaling  the  anther.  Nicaragua.  — Var.  Alba, 
Hort.,  has  pure  white  flowers. 

7.  HaKordii,  Sander.  Plants  of  dwarf  habit:  fls.  rose- 
carmine,  deeper  in  the  lip,  shading  to  whitish  in  the 
throat.    Habitat  not  stated  by  Sander. 

8.  Cattleya,  Reichb.  f.  Stem  stout:  Ivs.  oblong,  acu- 
minate, plaited,  bearing  several  lateral  clusters  of 
strong,  thick  fls.  of  a  firm  fleshy  texture,  with  pin-jilish 
brown  sepals  .and  petals  and  a  purplish  lip,  with  a 
white  column  and  three  yellow  lines  over  the  center  of 
the  lip.    Colombia. 
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9.  L6wii,  Rolfe.  An  imperfectly  known  species  in- 
troduced abont  1892  from  Colombia.  It  grows  about 
1%  ft.  higli  and  has  fls.  of  a  bright  uniform  purple. 

The  following  trade  names  are  not  accounted  for :  S.  mag- 
nifica.—S.  Pfaidi.—S.  virgindlis. 

Heinkich  Hasselbring. 

SOIL.  The  soil  is  a  superflcial  covering  of  the  earth's 
crust,  more  or  less  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  plants. 
It  is  usually  only  a  few  inches  thick.  Below  this  is  a 
subsoil  often  differing,  espcciallr  in  humid  climates, 
from  the  soil  proper  in  color,  tcxturr,  i.r  chemical  com- 
position. A  very  striking  drtiniiiini  Ikis  Im-.-u  suggested 
by  Sir  John  B.  Lawes,  who  .-uiisidirLMl  lliu  soil  to  be 
rotten  subsoil,  and  the  subsoil  rottiug  rock.  The  term 
soil  is  occasionally  used  in  a  more  comprehensive  way 
to  include  both  the  soil  and  the  subsoil. 

The  soil  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  higher  plants 
consists  of  tnignients  of  rocks  or  minerals,  organic 
iii:iiirr,  -ill  -'luiiMii.  anil  a  soil  atmosphere.  The 
in:      I        I  I  :-    \:cry  in   size   from  the    finest  clay 

]iii        .  .    .!,..!    ami   even  boulders.     The   organic 

niaiiii-  1-  1.  !i  -.1  Irnni  low  organisms,  from  previous 
vegftatn.ii.  .11-  rr..iii  -rowing  plants;  as  also  from  stable 
manure,  aici  .Mca-.iMtially  tish  or  animal  matter  added 
to  the  soil  liv  man.  'I'hi-  soil  solution  consists  of  water 
carrying  .ii^sniv..!  suli-^taiices  derived  from  the  soil 
grains  and  fi-uin  the  i>r-aiiic  jiiatter,  as  well  as  from 
fertilizing  material  ii:i  i.ii!l\  ap|ilied,  and  constitutes 
a  nutrient   solution    !■    :i       i  ihc    plant  derives  its 

mineral  constitui-iii        1:.  sphere  differs  from 

the  ordinary  atmos,, in  r.  ,ii„.  ,  ih,-  soil  in  being  richer 
in  carbon  dioxid  and  nitnitceu,  and  containing  more 
water  vapor  and  less  oxygen. 

In  origin  there  are  two  main  classes  of  soils:  seden- 
tary soils,  formed  by  the  disintegration  and  decomposi- 
tion of  rocks  in  pla.  <  ;  ami  tran-iorted  soils,  including 
those  of  alluvial,  ;;l  i  il  i  !  a  'i m  origin.  The  word 
alluvial  is   here  n-     ,    '  all  water-transported 

material;  the  ttrin       .1  :.    lia-quently  used  in  a 

more  specific  sense  la  luda  aie  ilie  recent  flood  deposit 
of  rivers. 

Soils  are  classiiied  according  to  their  origin  and  their 
mechanical  and  chemical  composition  and  properties. 
Genetically,  they  ai-e  classified  according  to  the  rock 
from  which  they  are  derived,  as  granite  soil,  lime- 
stone; or  according  to  the  manner  of  their  origin,  as 
alluvial,  lacustrian  or  drift.  Mechanically,  they  are 
classified  broadly  into  stony,  gravelly,  sandy,  sandy 
I I.    I.iaiii.    rlay    loam,    clay,    adobe,    blaek-waxy,   or, 

11—  hiuilils.  alkali,   alal    aca.ivling    to    other 

s _     ; ,il    Iraiures.     Ill  the   s"il   -lu'vey  of  the 

b.  .'^,  iKvarliueiit  of  At,'ricn  ll  II  re  a  lecal  naiile  is  adopted 

for  each  type  under  wbicli   il;e   s| iiic  .Ijuracters  are 

given;  examples  of  this  are  llaitleivl  -amly  loam,  Nor- 
folk sand,  San  Joaquin  adohe.  i  il<  mlalr  Iness. 

The  physical  properties  ot   -^il., n  m  the  size  and 

arrangement  of  the  particle- .  ,M,i|   ;1-    t.     i-.it.a    iIm-. 

to  each  other  and  to  the  >  r 

atmosphere,  the  soil  moist  111    ,  i  ,  : 

of  heat  and  gravitation.     Jii  iles,    inere  i-  an  inn n- 

relation  with  physiography  or  the  torni  and  exposure  .it 
the  surface  of  the  land,  as  well  as  to  climatology. 

There  are  undoubtedly  constant  physical  changes 
going  on  in  the  soil,  as  well  as  chemical  changes,  which 
have  much  to  do  with  the  best  development  of  vegeta- 
tion. The  soil  moisture  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
nutrient  solution  dissolving  its  material  from  the  diffi- 
cultly soluble  compounds  in  the  soil  and  from  fertilizers 
artificially  applied.  The  amount  of  substances  in  solu- 
tion varies  with  the  moisture  content  and  with  the  way 
moisture  is  supplied  to  the  soil.  The  dissolved  sub- 
stances, naturally  present  in  the  soil  or  derived  from 
fertilizers,  influence  the  solubility  of  the  soil  compo- 
nents, rendering  them  more  or  less  soluble  according  to 
their  nature  and  existing  conditions.  It  is  probable 
that  there  is  a  normal  weathering  of  the  soil  material 
which  produces  a  certain  concentration  in  the  soil  solu- 
tion which  will  be  maintained  on  the  gradual  withdrawal 
of  nutrient  material  by  the  plant.  However,  this 
natural  weathering  is  often  not  sufficient  in  amount  to 
produce  the  yield  and  quality  of  crops  desired,  and  this 
may  be  increased  by  methods  of  cultivation  and  fertili- 
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zation  so  that  crops  may  annually  remove  larger  quan- 
tities of  nutrient  substances  without  any  particular 
exhaustion  to  the  soil. 

It  is  certain  that  these  nutrient  materials  do  not  ac- 
cumulate to  any  considerable  extent  in  soils  in  humid 
countries,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  leached  away  and  also 
to  recombine,  forming  difllcultly  soluble  compounds 
with  the  material  of  the  soil  grains.  A  soil  is  in  good 
heart  or  good  condition  when  the  physical  conditions, 
such  as  the  water  supply,  soil  atmosphere  and  tempera- 
ture relations,  are  favorable,  and  when  the  weathering 
of  the  material  is  suflicient  to  furnish  an  abundant  and 
constant  nutrient  solution  in  the  soil  moisture. 

One  of  the  most  potent  agents  in  the  weathering  of 
soils  is  the  organic  material  contained.  This  is  unques- 
tionably due  largely  to  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxid 
formed,  which  renders  many  of  the  nutrient  matters 
much  more  soluble.  Moreover,  the  organic  mntter  forms 
a  culture  medium  for  Kactevia,  f.-rnients  ■^^^.\  the  vari- 
ous organized  and  uti'"  ■   i   m  -  >v  im.  n   assist  in 

breaking  down  the  oil'  .n:     a; :  ,  :,  .  liiiate  as 

well  the  weathering  ol  1 'I'   ..i  n  i        ■  -    i  ,; eis.    Soils 

in  general  have  remarkaMi  [i,,n,  i  ..i  ,ii.  ..i  inni,'  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil  grains  vast  ipiantities  of  carbon 
dioxid,  ammonia  and  other  gases,  and  of  other  nutrient 
materials,  which  while  soluble  and  actually  dissolved, 
do  not  readily  diffuse  out  into  the  solution  between  the 
soil  grains. 

The  influence  of  fertilizers  is  ilieref.ne  twofold:  the 
direct  addition  of  plant-food  for  the  iniini  iliate  use  of 
plants,  and  the  action  of  the  ieriili/iiii;  components 
upon  the  solubility  of  the  otherwise  UJlUculily  soluble 
compounds  in  the  soil.  There  are  other  offices  which 
are  very  strikingly  shown  in  the  case  of  lime.  This 
substance  when  in  the  form  of  either  caustic  or  slaked 
lime  corrects  the  acidity  which  is  very  often  present  in 
soils.  It  changes  the  stnictiii-e  of  soil.s.  It  renders 
some  of  the  soil  comjioia  nt-  niiich  uioi-e  soluble,  espe- 
cially when  the  lime  is  m  tin  i,,iiii  ,,f  tbe  sulfate  or 
gypsum,  and  it  has  ninhaiiiteiliy  a  jihysiological  role 
which  enables  the  plant  to  assimilate  larger  quantities 
of  other  nutrient  matters  even  in  amounts  which  would 
be  detrimental  if  the  lime  salt  were  not  present  in  ex- 
cess. 

The  principal  objects  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  are 
to  secure  propter  aio-at 
ply,  and  to  iininovi- 
artificial  drainage  el" 


inserve  tne  moisture  sup- 
age.  The  irrigation  and 
treated  elsewhere. 


The  physical  properties  of  texture  and  structure,  that 
is,  the  size  and  arrangement  of  tbe  soil  grains,  have  a 
greater  practical  importance  with  field  crops  and  the 
relation  of  crops  to  soil  under  extensive  cultivation  than 
upon  horticultural  crops  either  in  the  field  or  green- 
house, where  intensive  methods  are  used.  Particularly 
in  the  eastern  states,  where  the  natural  rainfall  is  re- 
lied upon  for  the  water  -u]-|'l»  .  lie -e  physical  proper- 
ties have  great  influeiici  ill  .h  1,  iniiiiin;,'  the  relation  of 
crops  to  soils.    This  is  due  in  lai-e  part  to  the  influence 
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of  the  physical  properties  upon  the  water  supply,  and 
the  commercial  values  of  many  soils  are  dependent 
largely  upon  this  one  condition.  This  is  notably  the 
case  with  the  early  truck  crops,  with  corn,  wheat  and 
grass  lands,  and  with  special  products  such  as  celery, 
cranberries  and  other  horticultural  crops.  With  inten- 
sive cultivation,  however,  the  flavor,  appearance,  tex- 
ture and  general  quality  of  the  crop  assume  greater 
commercial  importance,  and  even  with  intensive  meth- 
ods these  are  largely  influenced  by  the  character  of  the 
soil.  This  is  shown  in  a  striking  manner  in  the  locali- 
zation of  certain  interests,  even  under  the  most  inten- 
sive system  of  agriculture,  such  as  the  production  of 
the  fine  lettuce  around  Boston,  of  the  carnations,  vio- 
lets, tomatoes  and  roses  in  other  districts.  With  the 
present  specialization  in  these  lines,  it  is  not  only  neces- 
sary that  one  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  methods 
of  cultivation,  but  should  have  the  proper  soil  condi- 
tions as  well  as  suitable  climatic  conditions;  and  to 
such  an  extent  has  this  specialization  been  carried  that 
different  varieties  of  roses,  for  example,  are  best  grown 
in  different  localities  where  the  soils  are  slightly  differ- 
ent. These  matters  must  be  realized  by  the  horticultur- 
ist in  order  to  attain  the  highest  degree  of  success  in 
any  particular  undertaking.  Milton  Whitney. 

Soils  for  Pottinq.  — Strictly  speaking,  there  are  but 
two  distinct  kinds  of  soils,  though  there  are  several 
modifications  or  physical  differences  in  both.  These  are 
mineral  soils  and  organic  soils  or  peat.  Peat  is  formed 
in  temperate  climates  by  the  accumulation  of  vegetable 
matter  in  swamps,  or  in  some  parts  of  the  world  under 
peculiar  atmospheric  conditions  (see  Pent).  Mineral 
soils,  which  cover  the  greater  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface,  are  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  rocks  and 
stones  through  the  agency  of  water,  frost  or  the  atmos- 
phere. Peaty  soils  are  composed  almost  entirely  of 
vegetable  matter,  with  but  little  mineral  matter.  Min- 
eral soils  are  just  the  reverse.  The  physical  differences 
in  peat  ai-e  practically  reduced  to  two;  viz.,  the  ab- 
sence or  presence  of  fiber.  The  physical  differences  in 
mineral  soils  vary  considerably  from  almost  pure  clay 
to  almost  pure  sand;  indeed,  the  mechanical  (or  physi- 
cal) analysis  of  mineral  soils  is  based  largely  upon  the 
proportions  of  clay  and  sand.  The  following  table, 
taken  from  Tanner's  "First  Principles  of  Agriciilture," 
is  self-explanatory: 

Name  of  soil  Percentage  of  sand 

Sand 80  to  100 

Sandy  loam 60  to    80 

Loam 40  to    60 

Clay  loam 20  to    40 

Clay 0  to    20 

It  will  be  seen  that  when  the  proportions  of  sand  and 
clay  are  equal  or  nearly  so,  the  soil  is  then  termed  loam. 
Should  clay  or  sand  predominate  it  is  then  spoken  of  as 
a  clay  loam,  or  sandy  loam.  If  other  substances,  such 
as  lime  or  gravel,  be  present,  the  soil  is  then  termed  a 
calcareous  or  a  gravelly  soil. 

The  composition  of  soils  can  be  still  further  known 
by  chemical  analysis,  but  to  the  average  gardener  this  is 
not  necessary.  Moreover,  it  is  an  operation  of  great 
nicety  and  one  that  requires  an  experienced  chemist  to 
perform.  The  chemical  constituents  which  plants  derive 
from  the  soil  are  present  in  most  soils,  though  in  vary- 
ing degree,  but  they  are  sure  to  be  present  in  ample 
quantity  in  the  potting  soil  selected  by  an  experienced 
gardener.  The  air  and  water  may  furnish  as  much 
as  98  per  cent  of  the  material  with  which  the  plant 
body  is  built  up  in  some  cases,  and  only  the  remaining 
2  per  cent  be  strictly  derived  from  the  soil.  The  three 
most  important  nutrient  elements  are  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash.  Of  the  three,  nitrogen  is  the 
most  important,  but  all  are  present  in  varying  degrees 
in  most  natural  manures.  Moreover,  nitrogen  composes 
four-fifths  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  soil  absorbs  it 
chemically  through  the  action  of  bacteria  when  the  soil 
is  in  good  physical  condition.  Hence  the  importance  of 
remembering  always  that  air  in  the  soil  is  as  important 
as  water.  Sorancr,  in  liis  "  l'livsi..l..^-v  cif  I'lanfs,"  page 
56,  says:  "The  i'l.^il  .'oiniiihin  ,,|  a  soil  is  ,.iic  in  which 
it  resembles  a  spi.ni;.',  aihl  in  wlii.'li  it  will  n-t;iin  the 
greatest  amount  c.f  nutriiiv.'  ^nlisiunoes  and  water  with- 
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out  losing  its  capacity  for  absorbing  air."  Therefore  it 
will  readily  be  seen  that  the  physical  condition  of  soil  is 
far  more  important  to  the  gardener  than  the  chemical. 
Mineral  soils  vary  according  to  locality,  but  when  the 
topography  of  any  particular  locality  is  of  a  hilly  or 


large-leaved  tropical  plants,  because  transpiration  is  so 
much  greater  in  these  plants.  For  a  general  collection 
of  greenhouse  and  small-growing  tropical  plants  he 
selects  a  good  loam.  For  cacti,  agaves  and  other  succu- 
lent plants  which  will  not  taki'  as  nnnh  water  at  all 
seasons  as  other  plants,  he  si  I.  .is  a  san.ly  loam.  For 
ferns,  most  of  the  Ericacea-  ami  i ;.  sn,.,ar.  a-  he  selects 
peat;  while  for  nepenthes,  on-hi.ls,  ln-omrliads  and  the 
epiphytic  aroids  he  selects  fern  or  kalraia  root.  Other 
materials  which  a  gardener  should  always  have  on  hand 
when  he  has  a  large  and  varied  collection  of  plants  are: 
leaf -mold,  which  is  made  by  collecting  leaves  and  stor- 
ing for  at  least  two  years,  turning  them  over  occasion- 
ally to  facilitate  decay;  living  or  fresh  sphagnum  moss; 
sand;  charcoal,  and  some  convenient  manures,  such  as 
pulverized  sheep  manure  and  bone  meal. 

Growing  plants  in  pots  is  very  different  from  grow- 
ing them  in  borders  or  the  open  ground.  In  pots,  espe- 
cially the  larger  sizes,  the  capacity  of  the  soil  for  ab- 
sorbing air  is  in  a  great  measure  restricted;  therefore, 
the  experienced  gardener  digs  the  turf  only  from  good 
pasture  or  meadow  land,  so  that  it  shall  be  full  of  the 
fibrous  roots  of  the  grass.  Soils  containing  fiber  will 
absorb  air  much  more  freely  than  that  without  fiber. 
But  before  using  the  turf  for  potting  it  should  be  placed 
in  square  piles,  turf  downwards,  for  at  least  six  months 
in  order  to  kill  the  grass  and  all  vegetable  life.  Fern 
root  should  also  be  collected  and  stored  the  same  length 
of  time  in  order  to  kill  out  the  ferns.  Fig.  2333.  Raw 
and  very  coarse  soils  are  usually  sifted  before  used  for 
most  greenhouse  plants.  Shallow  sieves  are  used  for 
this  purpose.   Fig.  2334. 
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2334.    Sieves  (or  siftine  or  riddling  soils. 

Except  for  sowing  seeds  and  for  potting  seedlings 
and  freshly  rooted  cuttings,  thoroughly  decayed  and 
homogeneous  soils  should  not  be  sifted,  but  should  be 


littlr  ari-ati..!..  I..al' uimI.I  i,  ,l,ra\r,l  v,:;rtal.|e  matter, 
or  humus.  It  may  liavr  little  niannrial  value,  but  is  used 
by  gardeners  to  make  soils  "light"  or  spongy.  For  most 
young  plants  a  good  proportion  added  to  the  soil  is  ex- 
cellent, as  it  encourages  root  growth. 

Sand  is  the  best  medium  for  rooting  cuttings  of  the 
majority  of  plants.  It  Is  also  added  to  soils  to  increase 
their  porosity,  especially  when  potting  very  young 
plants.  Silver  sand  is  best  for  all  purposes  because  it 
contains  less  oxides  than  red  or  yellow  sands. 
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In  potting  plants,  experienced  gardeners  make  pot- 
ting mixtures  or  add  a  variety  of  materials  to  the  soil 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  different  plants.  For  young 
seedlings  or  for  freshly  rooted  cuttings,  the  compost 
should  be  of  a  light  and  porous  nature,  but  as  plants 
increase  in  size  and  vigor  a  heavier  and  richer  mixture 
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2335.  Solandra  erandlflora  (X  1  5) 

is  usually  given,  that  is,  if  plants  are  to  be  grown  on  as 
specimens;  but  the  proportion  of  nutrient  substances 
used  in  a  potting  mixture  should  be  determined  by  the 
vigor  of  the  plants.  It  is  always  better  to  use  too  little 
plant-food  than  too  much;  if  too  much  is  used  it  often 
becomes  available  faster  than  the  roots  of  plants  can 
absorb  it,  and  hence  causes  organic  acids  to  form  in  the 
soils  which  are  fatal  to  the  roots  of  most  plants.  Many 
amateur  plant  -  growers  in  their  over-anxiety  to  grow 
fine  plants  make  this  fatal  mistake. 

In  most  gardens  the  greenhouse  space  is  limited,  and 
a  gardener  cannot  always  develop  his  plants  to  their 
fullest  capacity  or  he  has  to  reduce  his  variety  and 
numbers.  For  instance,  we  used  to  grow  fancy  pelargo- 
niums three  and  four  feet  in  diameter,  but  we  found  we 
either  had  to  grow  smaller  specimens  or  reduce  the  va- 
riety of  our  collections.  This,  then,  determines  in  the 
mind  of  an  experienced  gardener  the  composition  of  his 
potting  mixtures.  His  aim  should  be  to  grow  the  finest 
possible  specimens  in  the  smallest  possible  pots  and 
space,  and  all  the  cultural  details  given  by  the  writer 
in  this  Cyclopedia  have  been  with  this  idea  in  mind. 
Edward  J.  Canning. 

SOJA.    Consult  Soij  Bean  and  OJtjcine. 

SOLANDKA  (after  Daniel  C.  Solander,  a  Swedish 
naturalist  and  traveler,  1736-1786).  SolanAcete.  A  ge- 
nus of  about  4  species  of  woody  vines  native  to  tropical 
America,  with  simple,  entire,  shining  leaves  and  large, 
white,  solitary,  datura-like  flowers :  calyx  long-tubular, 
2-5-cleft ;  corolla  funnel-shaped;  tube  cylindrical; 
throat  obliquely  and  widely  bell-shaped;  lobes  broad, 
imbricated;  stamens  5,  inserted  on  the  corolla-tube: 
berry  globose,  pulpy. 

A.  Plant  becoming  IS-SO  ft.  Jiigh. 
grandiildra,  Sw.  Fig.  2335.  Lvs.  obovate  -  oblong, 
acute,  glabrous,  thick:  fls.  fragrant;  corolla  twice  as 
long  as  the  calyx,  not  contracted  at  the  throat,  white  or 
somewhat  yellowish.  B.M.  1874.  G.C.  III.  21:272.  Gn. 
53:1161.    J.H.  III.  34:123. 


AA.    Plant  about  2  ft.  high,  tcith  trailing  branches. 

longifldra,  Tussac  {S.  iTevis,  Hook.).  Lvs.  oblong- 
ovate  or  obovate,  acute;  petioles  purplish:  fls.  fragrant; 
corolla  usually  1  ft.  long,  three  times  as  long  as  the 
calyx,  contracted  at  the  throat,  white  or  somewhat  yel- 
lowish.   B.M.  4345.-Cult.  in  S.  Calif. 


diflora  and  the  lobes  are  more  conspicuously  fringed.    Mex. 
BR- 18:1351.  F.W.  Barclay. 


their  needs  are 
which  the  tem- 
w  5U=-\vill  suit 

"If    |l,iiit>  would 

II-  South. 

■       .:.s,,nsof 

'■i:ik.-  their 

I       -iinimer, 

I.  iiil.le  for 


"re   frequently 


Solandras  are  attractive  plants 
simple.  A  warm  greenhouse  — on( 
perature  is  never  allowed  to  fall 
them  very  well  in  the  eastern  st^m 
probably  do  well  outdoors  in  Fl'n 
They  like  plenty  of  light  and  siu 
the  year,  and  water  should  bi-  l 
autumn  till  the  latter  part  of  s|n  i 
growth  and  bloom  during  tl^i 
when  the  wood  is  ripening,  a  i\v\ 
them.  The  soil  that  gives  the  itV- 
is  a  good,  somewhat  sandy  loam. 
turb  the  roots  of  established  pUi 
than  is  necessary.  The  chief  point  in  growing  "Solan- 
dras is  to  obtain  short,  sturdy  branches,  for  those  of 
rank  growth  seldom  or  never  develop  flowers ;  for  this 
reason  the  use  of  rich  .soils  and  strong  fertilizers  should 
be  avoided  always.  Propagated  by  cuttings  of  firm 
young  shoots  taken  with  a  heel  and  placed  in  slight  bot- 
tom heat. 

Solatidra  grandiflora  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  ge- 
nus. The  flowers  do  not  last  more  than  four  or  five 
days.  They  are  of  a  pretty  greenish  white  color  when 
they  first  open  and  turn  slowly  to  a  rich  brownish  yel- 
'"^  Michael  Barker. 

SOLANTTU  (Latin,  solamen,  solace  or  quieting). 
Nightshade.  Solanum,  giving  name  to  the  family 
/SolanAceo',  is  a  vast  genus  of  temperate  and  tropical 
herbs,  shrubs  and  even  trees,  but  is  comparatively  poorly 
represented  in  temperate  North  America.  Dunal,  the 
latest  monographer  (DC.  Prodr.  13,  pt.  1),  in  1852,  rec- 
ognized 901  species,  and  many  species  have  been  de- 
scribed since  that  time.  The  genus  finds  its  greatest 
extension  in  tropical  America.  Of  the  vast  number  of 
species,  barely  25  are  of  much  account  horticulturally, 
and  half  that  number  will  comprise  all  the  species  that 
are  popularly  well  known.  One  of  these  is  the  Potato, 
Solanum  tuberosum,  one  of  the  leading  food  plants  of 
the  human  race.  The  genus  seems  to  abound  in  plants 
with  toxic  properties,  although  its  bad  reputation  in  this 
respect  is  probably  exaggerated. 

As  a  genus,  Solanum  is  not  easily  separated  from 
other  genera,  but  some  of  its  most  designative  char- 
acters are  as  follows:  Lvs.  alternate:  inflorescence 
mostly  sympodial  and  therefore  superaxillary  or  oppo- 


2336.  Tubi 


site  the  lvs.:  corolla  gamopetalous  and  rotate  or  shal- 
low-campanulate,  plaited  in  the  bud,  the  limb  angled 
or  shallow-lobed;  stamens  usually  5.  inserted  on  the 
throat  of  the  corolla,  the  anthers  narrower  or  elongated 
and  connivent  and  mostly  opening  by  an  apical  pore  or 
slit:  ovary  usually  2-locu'led.  ripening  into  a  berry  which 
is  sometimes  inclosed  in  the  persistent  calyx.    The  fls. 
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are  white,  purple  or  yellow.  The  species  are  herbs  in 
temperate  climates,  but  in  warm  countries  many  of 
them  are  shrubby  and  some  are  small  trees.  Many  of 
them  are  climbers.  It  is  impracticable  to  distribute  the 
few  cultivated  species  into  the  various  botanical  groups 
of  a  great  genus,  and  the  following  species  are  there- 
fore assembled  on  a  purely  horticultural  plan. 


ually  by  means  of  thickened  or  tuberous  underground 
stems,  glabrous  or  pubescent-hirsute:  Ivs.  unequally 
pmnate,  the  5-9  oblong-ovate  Ifts.  interposed  with  much 
smaller  ones:  fls.  lilac  or  white,  in  long-stemmed 
dichotomous  clusters,  the  corolla  prominently  lobed:  fr. 
a  small  globular  yellow  berry,  usually  not  produced  in 
the  highly  developed  modern  varieties.  Temperate 
Andesof  Chile  and  adjacent  regions.  — See  Po/a/o.  There 
is  a  form  with  yellow-blotched  Ivs.  (known  as  var.  va- 
riegatum)  sometimes  cult,  for  ornament. 

Var.  boreaie,  Gray  (S.  Flndhrl,  Gray).  Plant  usu- 
allj  smaller  as  ilso  the  tubers,  which  are  about  K  in. 
in  diam  and  send  off  long,  creeping  subterranean 
stolons  mterposul  Itt-  one  or  two  or  even  none- 
corolla  iii^l  1  "Mts  s  (_olo  to  Mex -Apparently  only 
anoithw    il    \t   i    in     t  the  species 

2  Magha  s  lil  lit  I) \R-niN  Potato  More  slender 
and  ert  t  tli  m  s  t  il  k  \um  and  nearly  or  quite  gla- 
brous Itts  usuUly  smaller  the  interposed  ones  few 
and  very  small  tls  smaller  than  those  of  S  hiherosum, 
white,  slender  pediceled  m  loose,  long  forked  cymes' 
tubers  small  (2  in  or  less  long),  globose  or  oblong,  soft 
and  watery  Coast  region  of  Chile  B  M  67>()  -Some- 
tinies  cult  as  a  curiosity  It  has  been  thought  by  some 
to  be  the  original  of  the  Potato,  but  this  is  now  given 
up  Darwin  describes  the  plant  in  his  "Naturalist's 
Voyage  "  As  grown  by  the  writer  the  plant  has  given 
little  promise  in  the  production  of  tubers,  for  the 
tubers  are  small  and  soft 

3  J&mesu,  Torr  Low  and  slender,  12-18  in  tall  un- 
der cultivation,  the  small  angular  branches  gHbrous  or 

jommg  so      hs    oblong  in  geneiil   outline,  the 
rachis  narrow  winged,  the  Ifts    5-<)    with  no  in- 


terposed small  ones 
long  m  shape  f 
deeply  clett  and  t 
nent  tubers  few 
in  diametei  with 
\  Mex  ind  \ii 
.  ult  as  a  cunosil 
to  be  eaten 


imall 
null     white     the    corolla 

'  1 1    I      1   I  ^t    iiid  promi- 
'     1        I     1  I    1  m    or  less 

I      Alts   of  Colo., 

I     Mill-  Sometimes 
Iht  tubers  do  not  appear 


aviculare,  13. 
azurettm,  21. 
boreale,  1. 
Capsicastmm,  9. 
coccineum,  l.Z 
depressum,  6. 
esculentum,  6. 
Fmdleri,  1. 
erandlfloruni.  20. 
Guaiemalejise,  5. 
Hendersoni.  10. 
Indicum,  14. 
insanum,  6. 
integrifolium,  7. 
Jamesii.  3. 
jasminoides,  20. 


Magha  2 
magmficutn   22 
mirgmatum    17. 
Melougena  6 


nanum  8 
nigrum  4 
ovigerum  6 
Pseudo   Capsicum, 

8. 
pyraeanthum,  16. 
Rantonnetii.  11. 
Rantonnei,  11. 


m  muricatu 


lobustum   IS 
Se-jforthiinuni  2 
serpeiitinum  b 
Texanum.  7. 
Torreyi,  15. 
tuberosum,  1, 
umbeltatum,  12. 
umbelliferum,  12. 
variegatum,  1, 9,  2 
venustum,  21. 
Warscewiezii,  19. 


19. 


A.    Species  bearing  undergroimd  tubers:    Ivs.  pinnate. 

(See  Baker,  Journ.  Linn.  Soo.  21,  for  account  of 

the  tuberiferous  Solauums. ) 

1.  tuberdstun,  Linn.    Potato.    Figs.  1929,  1930;  2336. 

Low.    weak-stemmed,   much-branched    perennial    with 

tender,  herbaceous  tops,  and  perpetuating  itself  asex- 


AA  Species  gtoun  (or  collected)  fn,  the  edible 
fiuiti,  lis  bimple 
4  nigrum,  Linn  Black  Nightshade.  Mo- 
RELLE  ot  the  Fiench  Annual,  1-2  ft  ,  branch- 
inj  glabious  or  nearly  so  Ivs  simple  ind  en- 
tii  ^  ite    to    cuneate    o^ate     pointed,    long- 

I       tl      white    small,  in  few  fld    tlusters, 
I      li      I  mg     fr   globulai    bl  u'k,  size 
I        -  \   \\i  Ifsprt  id  weed\   pi  int     In  the 
I '   '     1  1  Img   to    Hansen,   the    plant   is 

<  tti  n  ( illed  stubbleberry  as  it  volunteers 
treely  in  wheat  stubble,  and  the  fruit  is  much 
used  there  for  pies  and  preserves  Hansen  tinds 
that  the  plants  withstand  considerable  frost. 
In  warm  countries,  according  to  Vilnioriii,  the 
leaves  are  sometimes  eaten  as  spinach  is,  "and 
"'  apparently   without   any    injurious    result,    al- 

though the  plant  belongs  to  the  dangerous  fam- 
ily of  the  Solanaceae."  The  writer  has  grown  the  plant 
from  French  seeds,  but  he  does  not  know  that  it  is  in 
the  American  trade.  The  species  is  exceedingly  vari- 
able Gray  thinks  that  the  species  should  include 
"many  and  perhaps  most  of  50  and  more  species  of 
Dunal  in  the  Prodromus,  weeds  or  weedy  plants,  widely 
diffused  over  the  world,  especially  in  the  warmer  por- 
tions." 

5.  muric4tum.  Ait.  (S.  GuatemaUnse,  Kort.).  Pepino. 
Melon  Pear.  Melon  Shrub.  Pig.  2337.  Erect  bushy 
herb  or  subshrub,  not  spiny,  glabrous  or  nearly  so:  Ivs. 
long  and  narrow,  mostly  oblong-lanceolate,  tapering  to 
the  petiole  and  also  to  the  nearly  or  quite  obtuse  point, 
the  margin  wholly  entire  or  somewhat  undulate:  fls. 
rather  small,  bright  blue,  deeply  5-Iobed,  inclined  or 
nodding  in  a  long-stalked  forking  cluster:  fr.  long- 
ovoid  or  egg-shaped,  long-stalked,  yellow  overlaid  with 
sti'fii,-':  riri.1  «plrv«hes  of  violet-purple,  in  cult,  specimens 

^-''   '"     ' "■''   srcdlrss.     Tnip.  Anier.,  at  temperate 

'i  1.  :.:17::.    li.r.  in.  ;!:309._This  plant  at- 

"  1' iiti..iL  in  tliis  country  about  ten  years 

a^M-    li  :i|:[i.  ai ,  to  liaye  been  introduced  into  the  United 
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States  from  Guatemala  in  1882  by  Gustav  Eisen.  A  full 
review  of  the  history  and  botany  was  made  in  Cornell 
Exp.  Bull.  37  (ISai).  The  fruit  is  aromatic,  tender  and 
juicy,  and  in  taste  suggests  an  acid  eggplant.  In  a 
drawer  or  box,  the  fruit  may  be  kept  till  midwinter.  In 
the  North  the  seasons  are  too  short  to  allow  the  fruit  to 
mature  in  the  open,  unless  the  plants  are  started  very 
early.  The  I'epino  is  properly  a  cool-season  plant,  and 
when  gniwn  in  puts  in  a  cool  or  intermediate  house  will 
set  its  fruits  freely.  It  is  readily  propagated  by  means 
of  cuttings  of  the  growing  shoots.  The  plant  will  with- 
stand a  little  frost. 

6.  Helong^na,  Linn.  {S.  insinum,  Linn.).  Erect  and 
much-branched  herb  or  subshrub,  2-3  ft.  tall,  woolly  or 
scurfy,  spiny:  Ivs.  large  and  heavy,  ovate  or  oblong- 
ovate,  becoming  nearly  glabrous  above  but  remaining 
densely  tomentose  beneath,  shallowly  sinuate-lobed: 
fls.  large,  mostly  in  clusters,  the  calyx  woolly  and  often 
spiny,  the  spreading,  deeply  lobed,  purplish  corolla  1  in. 
or  more  across:  fr.  a  large  berry.    India. 

Var.  escuWntum.  Nees  ( S.  esculhitum  and  S.  ovUjerum, 
Dun.).    Common  Eggplant.    Guinea  Squash.    Auber- 
gine.    Pigs.  750-753,   830,  Vol.   II.     Cultivated   for  its 
large  fruits,  which  are  usually  oblong,  obovoid 
shape  in  form,  and  purple,  white,  yellowish  or  striped 
differs   from  the   wild    plant  in    '       '        " 
mostly   solitary  fls.,  and  much 
larger  and  more  variable  fruits. 
There  are  two  well-marked  sub 
varieties:  var.  serpentlmun, 
Bailey  (S.  serpeii^MHrn,  Desf  ) 
Snake  Eggplant.    Fr    greath 
elongated  and  curled  at  the  end 
Var.depr^ssum, Bailey  D\xai  f 
PuKPLE   Eggplant.     Fig    7  t 
Plant  low  and  diffuse,  man^  '  t 
the  branches  finally  resting  i  ii 
the    ground,    usually    dark  ( ol 
ored.  nearly    glabrous    and     il 
ways  spiny:  Ivs.  small  and  rtl  i 
lively    thin,    less     lobed       fls 
small   and   longer-stalked      fr. 
purple,    pyriform.      See    Eqg 
plant. 
AAA.    Species  grown  ivholly  for 

ornament  or  curiosity. 

B.   For  the  fruit  alone. 

7.  integriidlinm,  Poir  (S. 
Texdniim,  Dunal.  S  coccln- 
«i«n,  Hort.).  Chinese  Scarlet 
Eggplant.  Ornamental  Egg- 
plant. Ethiopian  Eggplant. 
Fig.  2338.  Coarse,  bushy  herb, 
3  ft.  tall,  scurfy -tomentose, 
armed  with  strong  hooked 
spines:  Ivs.  much  like  those  of 

the  I  eggplant   but   the   lobes  j^ 

sharper,   spiny   on   the   midrib 

and  petiole:  fls.  small,  white,  in  clusters  of  2-6:  fr.  1-2 
in.  across,  mostly  flattened  on  the  ends  but  sometimes 
nearly  globular  in  outline,  prominently  lobed,  bright 
scarlet  or  yellow.  Probably  African.— An  old-time  gar- 
den plant,  but  little  grown.   Annual. 

BE.    For  foliage  or  floivers  {JVos.  S  to  11  also  for  fruit). 

c.    Rabit  erect,  the  plant  either  herbaceous  or  woody. 

E.    Plant  without  spines,  mostly  with  rather  narrow  Ivs. 

E.   IjVS.  entire  or  very  nearly  so. 

8.  PseMo-CApsicum,  Linn.  Jerusalem  Cherry.  Figs. 
2339,  2340.  Small  shrub,  reaching  3^  ft.,  but  usually 
grown  as  smaller  specimens  in  pots,  glabrous,  erect: 
ivs.  lance-oblong  to  oblanceolate,  mostly  obtuse,  entire 
or  somewhat  wavy,  shining  green,  strongly  penniveined : 
fls.  few  or  solitary  in  lateral  clusters,  small,  white,  the 
corolla  5-parted:  fr.  globular,  K-M  in.  in  diam.,  scarlet 
or  yellow.  Tropics,  probably  native  to  Old  World.— An 
old-fashioned  plant,  often  seen  in  window -gardens, 
grown  for  its  showy  berry-like  fruits,  which  persist  a 
long  time.  Var.  ninum,  Hort.,  is  a  dwarf,  compact 
form.    Var,  WefltherilU,  Hort.,  WeatherUl's  Hybrid,  is 
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a  form  with  strongly  veined  undulate  Ivs.  and  pointed 
orange-colored  fruits. 

9.  Capsicdstrum,  Link.  Fig.  2341.  Resembles  the  last, 
but  the  plant  attains  only  about  half  the  size :  Ivs.  much 
shorter,  ovate-lanceolate  to  oblong-lanceolate,  scarcely 
undulate,  subopposite  and  one  smaller  than  the  other: 
fls.  white,  in  short  racemes:  fr.  'A  in.  or  less  in  diam., 
orange-red  or  scarlet.  Brazil.  F.S.  12:1242.  — Frequent 
greenhouse  and  window  plant.  Var.  variegitum,  Hort., 
has  variegated  Ivs. 

10.  Henderson!,  Hort.  Verj  like  S.Pseudo-Capsicutn, 
but  the  white  fls.  very  numerous,  and  the  fr.  ovoid  or 
olive-form,  orange-red.  A  horticultural  form,  perhaps 
a  hybrid.    Also  known  as  S.  hybridum  Mendersoni. 

ll..Jlantonn«tii,  Carr.  (Vari- 
ously spelled  S.  Mantonnei,  Ran- 
tonetii,  Bantouni,  etc.)  Erect, 
bushy  plant,  growing  3-5  ft.  tall, 
glabrous:     Ivs.    lance-< 

,  alternate  ■   fls    large,  violet- 
I,  2-5  together   in   the  axils 


2338.  Solanum  inteerifolium  (XM). 
species  grown  for  its  ornamental  fruit. 

135.— JJ.  midicum,  N.  E.  Br.,  is  probably  the  same.  Gt. 
43:1401.  An  excellent  plant  for  blooming  in  the  open  in 
summer.   Easily  prop,  by  means  of  cuttings. 

12.  umbelliferum,  Eschsch.  Perennial,  shrubby  at  the 
base,  hoary-pubescent  or  sometimes  almost  glabrous: 
Ivs.  obovate-oblong,  varying  from  obtuse  to  acute:  fls. 
violet-blue  (or  sometimes  white),  in  umbel-like  clusters, 
?4  in.  across,  showy  and  fragrant.  Calif.  Variable.  — S. 
umbellatum,  recently  offered,  is  very  likely  this  species. 

EE.  Lvs.  prominently  lobed. 

13.  avicul4re,  Forst.  (S.  lacinidtum.  Ait.).  Strong, 
erect  herb  or  subshrub,  4-6  ft.,  glabrous:  lvs.  large, 
pinnatifld  into  long  nearly  linear  or  lanceolate  acute 
lobes:  fls.  blue,  1  in.  or  less  across,  the  corolla  promi- 
nently lobed,  showy:  fr.  oval  or  globular,  varying  from 
green  to  orange-red,  about  %-l  in.  in  diam.  (said  to  be 
eaten  in  New  Zealand).  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
B.M.  349. 

DD.  Plant  more  or  less  spiny;  grown  for  the  mass  effect. 
e.  Floicers  mainly  blue. 

14.  Indicuin,  Linn.  Strong  shrub,  sometimes  taller 
than  a  man,  with  many  stout  often  recurved  prickles, 
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more  or  less  iairy .  Ivs.  ovate,  sinuate  or  lobed,  woolly 
beneath,  usually  prickly:  Us.  blue,  1  in.  or  less  across, 
triangular- lobed:  berry  globular,  about  %  in.  in  diam., 
smooth,  yellow.  Tropical  India,  and  in  China  and  the 
Philippines. -Offered  by  Franceschi,  S.  Calif.,  who  de- 
scribes the  lis.  as  white.    Variable. 

15.  Tdrreyi,  Gray.  Strong  perennial  herb,  with  close 
grayish  pubescence  and  scattering  weak  prickles:  Ivs. 
ovate,  with  subcordate  or  truncate  base,  with  5-7  sinuate 
lobes,  the  midrib  prickly  beneath:  fls.  few  in  the  cymes, 
nodding,  2  in.  across,  pale  blue,  deeply  pointed-lobed, 
handsome:  berry  1  in.  in  diam.,  globular,  smooth,  yel- 
low.   Kans.  to  Tex.    B.M.  6461. 

16.  pyracinthum,  Jacq.  Small  shrub,  somewhat  hairy, 
thickly  beset  with  ferocious  orange  spines:  Ivs.  long 
and  relatively  narrow,  pinnately  irregularly  lobed:  fls. 
blue,  with  radiating  white  ribs,  deeply  lobed,  about  1  in. 
across,  drooping  in  small  clusters:  fr.  globose,  K  in.  or 
less  in  diam.    Trop.  Afr.    B.M.  2547.    F.S.  23:2411. 

EE.  Fls.  mainly  white. 

17.  marginatum,  Linn.  f.  Shrubby,  3-5  ft.  tall,  white- 
tomentose,  bearing  many  straight  but  not  very  large 
prickles :  Ivs.  mostly  ovate  in  outline,  subcordate,  shal- 
low-lobed  or  angled,  at  some  stages  with  an  irregular 
white  band  along  the  margin  due  to  the  shedding  of  the 
tomentum  on  the  body  of  the  leaf  (whence  the  name 
marginatum):  fls.  large,  1  in.  or  more  across,  white 
with  blue  veins  or  ribs,  shallow-lobed,  in  few-fld.  clus- 
ters, the  calyx  prickly:  fr.  1  in.  or  more  in  diam.,  glo- 
bose or  ovoid,  drooping,  prickly,  yellow.  Trop.  Afr. 
B.M.  1928. 

18.  robustum,  H.  Wendl.  Vigorous  herb  or  subshrub, 
3-5  ft.,  densely  tomentose,  prickly  on  stems  and  Ivs., 
the  stems  winged:  Ivs.  very  large,  sometimes  1  ft.  long, 
broad -ovate  or  ovate-elliptic  in  outline,  with  many  pointed 
angular  lobes  extending  one-third  or  less  the  depth  of 
the  blade,  woolly  beneath:  fls.  white,  about  1  in.  across, 
lobed,  racemose :  fr.  globular,  small,  hairy,  orange- 
colored.  Brazil.  R.H.  1863,  p.  250;  1896,  p.  236. -Bold 
species,  useful  for  subtropical  gardening. 


2339.  Solanum  Pseudo-Capsicum  {X  K).    No.  8. 


19.  Warscewlczii.Weick  (S.warscewiczioXaes, B.ort.). 
Strong,  erect  plant,  3-4  ft.,  usually  with  a  strong  cen- 
tral stem,  densely  rusty-tomentose  and  armed  with 
many  short  stout  hooked  or  straight  spines :  Ivs.  large, 
the  blade  often  more  than  1  ft.  long,  rather  soft,  tomen- 


SOLANUM 

tose  or  densely  pubescent  beneath,  deeply  several-lobed: 
fls.  large,  about  \%  in.  across,  white,  numerous:  fr. 
glabrous  and  shining,  pale  yellow.  Probablv  South 
American.  R.H.  1865,  p.  430;  1896,  p.  237.-A  very  strik- 
ing plant  for  subtrop- 
ical gardening  and  eas- 
ily raised  from  seed  in 
a  single  season ;  half- 
hardy  perennial. 


2340. 
Solanum  Pseudo-Capsicum, 
Cherry  (X  H) 


cc.  Habit  of  plant  climbing,  more  or  less  woody,  spine- 
less (except  No.  S$). 
D.  Fls.  small,  1%  in.  or  less  across. 

20.  jasminoldeB,  Past.  Potato  Vine  (from  the  fls.). 
Fine  greenhouse  twining  shrub,  reaching  several  ft.  in 
height,  glabrous:  Ivs.  rather  small,  the  upper  ones  lan- 
ceolate to  lance-ovate  and  entire,  the  lower  ones  of  about 
3  narrow,  ovate  entire  Ifts. :  racemes  short  and  united 
into  a  cluster  3  in.  or  less  long  and  about  8-12-fld. :  fls. 
about  1  In.  across,  star-shaped,  white  with  tinge  of  blue; 
pretty.  S.America.  P.M.  8:5.  B.B.  33:33.  Gn.  43, 
p.  433;  45,  p.  162;  50,  p.  19;  51,  p.  358;  53,  p.  28.-A 
most  useful  deciduous  climber  for  the  coolhouse,  and 
much  grown.  Half-hardy,  and  useful  for  the  open  in 
the  South.  Will  grow  10-20  ft.  if  given  a  chance.  Var. 
grandifldrum,  Hort.,  has  very  large  trusses  of  fls.  and  is 
a  robust  grower;  excellent.  Gng.  1:259.  Var.  varie- 
gttttun,  Hort.,  has  variegated  foliage. 

21.  Seatorthianum,  Andr.  (S.  asureum,  Hort.  ?  S. 
i'eni<stum,  Kunth).  Beautiful  slender  climber  or  trailer, 
4-10  ft.,  minutely  pubescent:  Ivs.  with  3  Ifts.  (terminal 
one  largest)  or  the  upper  ones  simple,  the  margin  en- 
tire, the  Ifts.  ovate-lanceolate:  fls.  many  in  long,  droop- 
ing panicles,  on  pedicels  swollen  at  the  apex,  the  corolla 
mauve  or  azure-blue,  star-shaped,  usually  1  in.  or  less 
across :  fr.  ovoid,  glabrous,  scarlet.  Brazil.  B.M.  1982, 
5823.  B.R.  12:969.  R.H.  1893,  p.  177;  1897:424. -A  very 
beautiful  plant  for  the  coolhouse.  Begins  to  bloom 
when  very  young. 

DD.    Fls.  large,  2  in.  or  more  across. 

22.  Wfendlandii,  Hook,  f .  ( 5.  Windlandii  magnifi- 
c»»i,Hort.).  Fig.  2342.  Tall-climbiug,  glabrous,  with  a 
few  scattered  prickles:  Ivs.  various,  sometimes  10  in. 
long,  the  uppermost  simple  and  oblong-acuminate,  the 
others  lobed  or  trifoliolate  and  with  the  terminal  leaflet 
much  the  large 

shallow-I.'ili,  .1  : 
G.C.    111.    H:.;: 


most  showy  u£ 
summer  and  f  al 
landii  is  a  m: 
Angeles),  reach; 
inches  across. 


ith  entire  margins:  fls.  in  large 
the  corolla  2%  in.  across  and 
Lose.  Costa  Rica.  B.M.  6914. 
.  36:610.  A. P.  12:1147.  F.E. 
ct'iihouse  climber,  perhaps  the 
Itivntf'd  Solanums.  Blooms  in 
-r  I'.rinuit.m  writ.-s:  "S.  Wend- 
ir  c-liiiili.  r  ill  iliis  climate  (Los 
.  .11-  inorr  ;ni.l  li;.\ing  umbels  12 
•hni'^  till-  sli..n-i.st  vine  in  Cali- 


fornia when  in  bloom.  It  is  generally  hardy  here,  al- 
though some  winters  nip  and  even  kill  the  vine  in  the 
colder  and  lower  parts  of  this  city.  Cut  up  an  old  vine, 
any  kind  of  wood,  stick  the  pieces  in  sand  or  light  soil, 


SOLANUM 

and  wait.  Every  cutting  will  grow.  When  in  a  robust 
condition  it  is  a  gross  feeder.  It  should  be  in  the  full 
sun,  though  it  does  well  anywhere." 

S.  belacevm.  Cav.,  is  Cyphomandra.  for  which  see  Vol.  l.—S. 
cermtnm,  Velloz.,  is  a  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  cyphomandra- 
like  Ivs.  and  the  yming  part'*  clothe!  with  chaffy  b,iirs:  fls. 
white:  fr.  globose,  hairy,  inil,..,., I  ill  til. •  calyx.  S.Brazil.  B.M. 
"    nliitmn,  ham.    st.mt  li.  rli  ..r  subshrub,  1-2  ft.  tall. 


with  prickly  s 


fls.  white. 


2342.  Solanum  Wendlandii.    Much  reduced. 


or  less  across;  fr.  2  in.  or  more  across,  flattened  on  the  ends, 
corrugated,  scarlet,  showy.  Porto  Rico.  F.S.  19:1988.  P.M. 
1871:521.  R.B.  20,  p.  249.  R.H.  1888,  p.  78.  Perhaps  a  form  of 
S.  aculeatissimum,  Jaeq.— S.  cor?iti(Hm,  Lam.  (S.  Fontanesia- 
num,  Hort.).  Annual,  1-2  ft.,  very  spiny,  with  pinnatifld  Ivs., 
the  lobes  again  lobed  and  obtuse;  fls.  golden  yellow:  fr.  small, 
spiny.  Mex.  G.C.  III.  22:311.— S.  crfsptim,  Ruiz  &  Pav.  Erect 
or  half -climbing  woody  shrub,  with  simple  ovate-oblong  entire 
or  undiilate  Ivs.,  and  large  clusters  of  pale  purple  red-ribbed  fls. 
an  inch  across.  Chile.  B..M.37S).i.  B.R.  18:1516.  L.B.C.20:1959. 
Gn.  44:919;  51.  p.  230.  Half-hardy  verj'  beautiful  climber.— S. 
Z)i((camrirff,  Linn.  Bittersweet.  Scrambling  vine  of  the  Old 
World,  but  naturalized  about  dwellings  and  along  roads  and 
even  in  swamps:  Ivs.  cordate-ovate,  some  of  them  ear-lobed  at 
the  base  :  lis.  small,  nodding,  star-like,  blue,  succeeded  by 
showy  oblong  red  shining  berries.— .S.  I'fnsile.  Sendt.  Climber, 
allied  to  S.  Dulcamara:  Ivs.  cordat--  ov;itr,  sitnpl,-  and  entire; 
lis.  blue,  1  in,  across,  deeply  lolie.l,  in  1..,,-  ,,,,,iir!,s  or  racemes; 
berry  globose,  size  of  a  pea,  pnr;ii.>.     i  ,ui;iii:t  riiul  the  Amazon, 


Pier. 
;  and  pretty  for  its  fruits 


Fran. 


SOLDANfiLLA  (Latin,  a  small  coin;  referring  to  the 
shape  of  the  Ivs.).  Primuldceif.  About  4  species  of 
alpine  plants  2-3  in.  high,  with  nodding,  funnel-shaped, 
fringed  flowers  of  violet  or  purplish  blue,  and  about  K- 
%  in.  across.  Soldanellas  are  amongst  the  most  famous 
flowers  of  the  Alps,  though  not  the  commonest.  S.  al- 
pina  ascends  the  mountains  to  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow.  Grant  Allen,  in  "Flashlights  on  Nature,"  de- 
clares that  the  flower  of  Soldanella  actually  thaws  its 
way  up  through  a  solid  block  of  ice.  Soldanellas  are 
cultivated  in  this  country  only  in  a  few  large  rock  gar- 
dens. Those  who  have  "limited  resources  and  dwell  in 
the  region  of  changeable  winters  might  attempt  to  grow 
these  plants  in  pots  under  a  frame  in  lieu  of  nature's 
winter  covering.  According  to  J.  B.  Keller,  they  prefer 
a  half-shady  or  shady  position  and  are  prop,  by  seed  or 
division. 

Soldanellas  are  native  only  to  the  Alps  of  middle 
Europe.  They  are  slender,  glabrous,  perennial  herbs, 
with  short  rhizomes:  Ivs.  long-stalked,  thick,  roundish, 
with  a  heart-shaped  or  kidney-shaped  base,  entire: 
scapes  slender,  solitary  or  few,  about  6  in.  high  or  less: 
calyx  5 -parted;  corolla  5-cut.    The  descriptions  of  the 


SOLENANTHUS  1681 

species  are  here  adopted  from  Koch's  Synopsis  Flora* 
GermaniciB.  Some  white-flowere.l  forms  have  been  re- 
corded. 

A.    Fls.  2-4  on  a  scape  :    corolla  .■<plil  half  waij  to  the 

base;  filaments  half  as  lun.j  as  anthir.s. 

B.    Pedicels  pubescent. 

montina,  Willd.    Lvs.  roundish;  margin  slightly  and 

remotely  crenate :  fls.  violet.   May-July. 

BB,   Pedicels  roughish. 

alplna,  Linn.     Fig. 2343.     Lvs.  roundish;    base  more 

or   less   kidney -shaped;    margin    entire   or  somewhat 

wavy:   fls.  violet,  with  darker  streaks.     May.     B.M.  49. 

G.C.  II.  24:457. 

AA.    Fls.  solitary :    corolla  split  a   third  of  the  ivay  to 
the  base:   filaments  about  as  long  as  anthers. 
B.    Pedicels  roxtgliish. 
pusilla,  Baumg.    Base  of  lvs.  heart-shaped  or  kidney- 
shaped;    margin    somewhat  wavy:    fls.   copper-colored, 
verging  on   blue,  the  fringes   straight,  not  spreading. 
May. 

BB.    Pedicels  pubescent. 
minima,  Hoppe.  Lvs.  roundish :  fls  pale  lilac,  streaked 
purple  inside;  the  fringes  spreading  at  the  tips.   June, 
•J^'y-  W.  M. 

SdLEA  (after  W.  Sole,  author  of  a  monograph  of  the 
mints  of  England).  Viol&cece.  A  single  species  native 
to  the  eastern  U.  S.,  an  herbaceous  perennial  1-2  ft.  high, 
with  mostly  oblong,  narrowly  acuminate  leaves  3-5  in. 
long,  and  small  nodding  greenish  flowers  solitary  or  in 
pairs  in  many  of  the  leaf-axils :  sepals  linear  and  equal ; 
petals  nearly  equal,  connivent  nearly  their  entire  length, 
the  lower  one  much  larger,  saccate  at  the  base,  emargi- 
nate  at  the  broad  apex;  stamens  with  broad  connectives 
wholly  connate  into  an  ovoid  sac  open  only  between  the 
free  tips,  a  rounded  or  2-lobed  scale-like  gland  adnate 
to  the  base  anteriorly. 

cfincolor,  Ging.  (lonidium  cdncolor,  Benth.  &  Hook.). 
May,  June.    Moist  woods.     B.B.  2:456.  — Is  offered  by 


collectors. 


F.  W.  Barclay. 


SOLENANTHUS  (Greek,  lube  and  flower;  referring 
to  the  form  of  the  corolla).  Borraginicece.  About  15 
species  of  perennial  herbs  from  Europe  and  Asia  with 
alternate  leaves  and  blue  or  rosy  flowers  either  in  long. 


^-'  ^  *-P;r=^^^'-._3tt9lU' 


2343.  SoldaneUa  alpina  (X  }^) 

simple,  bracted  racemes  or  in  shorter,  bractless,  scir- 
pioid,  panicled  racemes:  calyx  5-parted;  segments  nar- 
row, but  little  enlarged  in  fruit;  corolla  tubular,  the 
lobes  short,  erect  or  somewhat  spreading;  stamens  ex- 
serted:  ovary-lobes  4,  distinct:  nutlets  4. 


1682 
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Apennlnus,  Hohen.  ( CynogUssum  ApennXnum,  Linn. ). 
Plant  hardy,  2K-3  ft.  high:  Ivs.  rather  coarse,  the  radi- 
cal ovate-oblong,  those  of  the  stem  long-lanceolate:  fis. 
blue,  forget-rae-not-like,  in  dense,  axillary,  panicled 
racemes.  May,  June.  S.  Europe.— A  useful  plant 
amongst  shrubbery  or  in  the  back  part  of  borders. 
Prop,  by  division  or  seed.  f.  W.  Barclay. 

SOLIDAOO  (according  to  Gray,  from  "solidus  and 
ngo,  to  make  solid  or  draw  together,  in  allusion  to  re- 
puted vulnerary  properties").  Compdsitce.  Goldenkod. 
Amongst  the  glories  of  the  American  autumn  are  the 
asters  and  Goldenrods.  They  complement  each  other. 
The  asters  run  in  cyanic  colors,  Goldenrods  in  xanthic, 
—the  blue  and  blush  on  the  one  hand  and  the  yellow 
and  golden  on  the  other.  Because  the  Goldenrods  are 
so  common,  they  have  not  been  appreciated  for  plant- 
ing. They  improve  in  the  garden,  however,  the  plants 
becoming  larger  and  the  bloom  fuller  and  richer.  They 
present  no  difficulties  in  cultivation.  They  may  be 
transplanted  from  the  wild  with  the  greatest  ease,  and 
the  stools  may  be  lifted  and  divided  as  soon  as  they  be- 
come root-bound  and  show  signs  of  failing.  The  Soli- 
dagos  are  variable,  even  within  the  same  species.  There- 
fore it  is  well  to  mark  fine  individual  clumps  when  in 
bloom,  for  removal  in  late  fall  or  early  spring.  The 
observation  of  a  single  season  should  result  in  a  fine 
•collection  of  individual  plants;  and  the  natural  excel- 
lences of  these  specimens  should  be  maintained  and 
^augmented  by  supplying  good  soil  and  giving  good  care. 
Too  often  it  is  thought  that  because  the  plants  thrive 
under  poor  conditions  in  the  wild,  they  do  not  profit  by 
superior  conditions  in  the  garden;  but  this  is  an  error. 

Solidagos  are  erect  perennial  herbs  with  simple  alter- 
nate leaves,  and  many  small  yellow  (rarely  whitish) 
heads  in  spikes,  thyrses,  compound  panicles,  or  ra- 
cemes. The  heads  are  oblong  or  narrow-campanulate, 
with  small,  mostly  appressed  scales,  containing  few 
florets,  the  disk-fiorets  all  perfect  and  the  ray-florets 
in  one  series  and  pistillate.  The  pappus  is  composed  of 
1  or  2  rows  of  roughish  capillary  bristles.  The  genus  is 
characteristic  of  eastern  North  America,  where  about  60 
species  occur.  There  are  several  species  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  a  few  in  Mexico  and  South  America,  and  two  or 
three  in  Europe  and  northern  Asia,  making,  altogether, 
nearly  100  species. 

None  of  the  species  are  well  known  in  the  trade,  al- 
though any  of  them  may  be  expected  to  appear  in  the 
catalogues  of  dealers  in  native  and  hardy  plants.  For 
■descriptions  of  the  species,  see  Gray's  Syn.  Fl.  N. 
Amer.,  vol.  1,  pt.  2;  for  the  species  of  the  northeastern 
states,  also  Gray's  Manual  and  Britton  &  Brown's 
Flora.  The  following  have  been  offered  by  American 
dealers: 


bicolor,  Linn, 
•cjesia,  Linn..  Fig.  2344. 
Canadensis,  Linn.,  tig.  2345. 
—  var,  proeera.  Torr.  &  Gray. 
Drummondii,  Torr.  &  Gray, 
eloneata.  Ntxtt. 
confertiflora,  DC. 


Mil 


Nntt 


neglecta,  Torr.  &  Gray, 
nemoralis.  Ait.,  Pig.  234C. 
occidentalis,  Nutt. 
odora.  Ait. 
Ohioensis,  Ridd. 
T)atula,  Muhl. 


petiolaris,  Ait. 
puberula,  Nutt. 
Eiddellii,  Frank, 
rigida,  Linn, 
rigidiusonla.  Porter, 
rugosa.  Mill..  Pie.  2347. 
sempervirens,  Linn, 
serotina,  Ait. 
—  var.  gigantea.  Gray. 
Shortii,  Torr.  &  Gr.-iy. 
speciosa,  Nutt. 
spectabilis.  Gray, 
stricta,  Ait. 
uliginosa,  Nutt. 
ulmifolia,  Muhl. 
Virgaurea,  var.  alpina.  I 

L.  H. 


S6LLYA  (in  honor  of  Richard  Horsman  Solly,  1778- 
1858,  an  English  botanist).  PUtosporAcew.  Two  species 
"Of  Australian  evergreen  twining  plants:  Ivs.  narrow:  fls. 
nodding,  on  slender  pedicels,  solitary  or  in  loose,  few- 
flowered  cymes;  sepals  distinct,  small;  petals  obovate, 
spreading  from  the  base;  anthers  connivent  in  a  cone 
around  the  pistil:  capsule  many-seeded.  Propagated  by 
cuttings  in  sand  under  glass,  or  by  seeds,  which  germi- 
nate readily. 

heterophylla,  Lindl.  Australian  Bluebell  Creeper. 
Small  shrub,  2-0  ft.  high,  with  slender,  twining  stems: 
Ivs.  variable,  from  lanceolate  or  oblong-linear  to  ovate- 


lanceolate  or  ovate 
nate,  entire,  1-2  in 
petioles  :  cymes  4- 
fls.  bright  blue,  ';,- 
21:253.  B.R.  17:14 
middle  California  a 
brilliant   blue  of  it 


flow 


-  slightly  acumi- 
■rowed  into  short 
or  leaf  opposed: 
B.M.  3523.  R.B. 
Lich  cultivated  in 
on  account  of  the 
specially  valuable  for 


covering  banks,  rockwork  and  low  fences,  preferring  to 
scramble  over  other  plants.  Also  grown  as  an  herba- 
ceous border  plant,  being  kept  within  bounds  by  the 
shears.  The  roots  are  very  attractive  to  the  California 
pocket  -  gopher,  who   plays   sad   havoc   with   it   if  not 


J.  BuRTT  Davy. 


watched. 

SOLOMON'S  SEAL.     PoUjgonatnm. 

SOLOMON'S  SEAL,  FALSE.     Smilachw. 

SONEBlLA  (adapted  from  a  native  name).  Melas- 
tomitcea.  This  includes  a  number  of  dwarf,  tender 
foliage  plants  which  must  be  grown  in  the  greenhouse 
all   the  year  round.     The  plants   belong  to  the  same 


2344.  Solidago  caesia 

cultural  group  with  Bertolonia,  Gravesia,  and  Mono- 
lena  and  are  distinguished  by  having  their  floral  parts 
in  3's.  There  are  about  70  species,  all  natives  of  India 
and  the  Malay  archipelago.  The  fls.  are  usually  rose- 
colored,  K  in.  across  or  less,  and  generally  disposed  in 
scorpioid  racemes  or  spikes.  The  genus  is  monographed 
in  Latin  by  Cogniaux  in  DC.  Mon.  Phaner.  vol.  7  (1891). 
The  species  described  below  are  all  caulescent  plants 
with  Ivs.  distinctly  petioled,  those  of  each  pair  being  of 
equal  size  (except  in  S.  maculata):  fis.  3-merous;  sta- 
mens 3,  long-acuminate. 

Sonerilas  are  highly  esteemed  in  Belgium,  where 
they  have  been  developed  by  Van  IToutti^.  Linden,  Van 
Gaert  and  others.  At  present  oiil\  s  n:inirs  are  found 
in  the  American  trade,  as   full"\vs:    .s'.  :ny<-iilea ,  Hen- 


tioned  below.  In  addition  there  are  about  15  kinds  with 
personal  names  that  vary  from  the  types  mentioned  be- 
low in  their  variegation.  There  are  also  some  hybrids 
between  Sonerila  and  Bertolonia  which  are  known  to 
the  trade  as  Bertonerila.  The  most  important  of  the 
species  mentioned  below  is  S.  margctritacea. 

It  was  long  thought  impossible  to  grow  Sonerila  and 
its  allies  outside  of  a  bell-.iar  or  Wardian  case.  The 
Belgians  now  dispense  with  the  "double  glass"  and 
grow  these  plants  in  tropical  or  even  temperate  green- 
houses.   For  potting  material  they  use  a  compost  of 


SONERILA 

fibrous  peat  and  chopped  sphagnum,  sprinkled  with 
sand  and  interspersed  with  bits  of  charcoal.  The  plants 
should  have  a  partially  shaded  position,  and  should 
never  be  syringed.  Never  allow  water  to  remain  on  the 
leaves.  The  species  seed  freely.  The  varieties  are 
propagated  by  division.  ^  jj 

Sonerilas  thrive  best  in  a  close  and  moisture-laden 
atmosphere  with  just  enough  ventilation  to  keep  them 
from  melting  or  decaying.  A  temperature  of  not  less 
than  75°  suits  them  best.  Cuttings  of  well-ripened 
growth  are  placed  under  a  glass  case  or  bell-glass  in  a 
bottom  heat  of  70-80°.  Care  must  be  taken  every  morn- 
ing to  allow  the  drops  of  condensation  which  gather  on 
the  glass  to  dissipate.  For  potting  material  use  flnc- 
screened  leaf -mold,  with  plenty  of  silver  sand  inter- 
mixed and  a  little  finely  chopped  fresh  sphagnum 
on  the  top  of  the  pots  or  pans.  These  plants 
have  shallow  roots,  and  require  plenty  of 
drainage,  consisting  of  fine  broken  potsherds 
mixed  with  either  charcoal  or  finely  ground 


D.  Color  of  nerves  dark  purple 


ilh 


dark  purple  hairs 4,  orientalis 

DD.   Color  of  nerves  green:   Ivs. 

glandular-pubescent,  the 

pubescence  not  purplish. 

E.  Lvs.  with  a  dark  green 

ground,  and  peart-like 

spots    of  regular  size 

and  arrangement 5.  margaritacea 

EE.  Lvs.  with  a  dark  green 
ground,  and  irregular 
light  -  colored    blotches 

between  the  veins 0.  Hendersoni 

EEE.  Lvs.    silvery,    only     the 

nerves  dark  green 7.  argentea 


2343.  Solidaeo  Canadensis. 


2346.  Solidaeo  nemoralis. 


2347.  Solidaeo  rueosa. 


soft-coal  clinkers.  When  the  plants  have  made  their 
full  growth  (which  they  do  if  started  at  the  proper  time 
in  early  spring)  they  start  into  flower.  At  this  time 
the  plants  should  be  hardened  off  by  gradually  with- 
holding water,  and  they  should  also  be  kept  a  little 
cooler.  When  fully  ripened  they  may  be  cut  back  in 
order  to  furnish  material  for  cuttings.  Keep  the  old 
stools  a  little  warmer  and  they  will  gradually  start  into 
new  growth  again.  These  plants  make  choice  decorative 
plants  in  pans  or  even  in  wire  baskets  and  can  be  used 
for  choice  table  or  mantel  decorations. 

H.  A.  SlEBRECHT. 


argentea.  7.  Mamei,  6.  picta,  .3,  4. 

guttulata,  4.  marg.iritace.i,  5.  punctata.  4. 

Hendersoni,  6.  orientalis,  4.  speciosa,  1. 
maculata,  2. 

A.  Foliage  not  variegated 1.  speciosa 

AA.  Foliage  variegated. 

B.  Calyx  has  rather  long  and  sparse 

glandular  hairs 2.  maculata 

BE.  Calyx  glabrous  or  rarely  dotted- 
scurfy. 
C.  No.  of  nerves  7:  margin  of  lvs. 

minutely  serrate 3.  plota 

cc.  No.  of  nerves  9  or  7:  margin  of 
lvs.  sharply  and  prominently 
serrate. 


lvs.  opposite,  cordate-ovate,  green  above,  sometimes 
crimson  beneath,  mostly  7-9-nerved:  fls.  purple  or  rose, 
4-14  in  a  cluster,  1  in.  across.  India.  B.M.  5026;  4978 
(S.elegans).   F.S.  23:2442. 

2.  maculata,  Roxb.  This  differs  from  the  other  spe- 
cies here  described  in  having  lvs.  of  unequal  sizes. 
The  larger  one  of  each  pair  may  be  3-5  in.  long;  the 
smaller  a  half  or  third  as  long:  lvs.  ovate  or  oblong, 
unequal  at  the  base,  minutely  denticulate,  9-11-nerved: 
fls.  violet.  India.  R.H.  1865,  p.  91,  is  too  poor  to  deter- 
mine.—Probably  not  in  cult. 

3.  plcta,  Korth.  Erect  or  ascending,  with  scurfy  or 
puberulous  branches:  lvs.  short-petioled,  broadly  lan- 
ceolate, wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  minutely  serrate,  7- 
nerved,  lined  with  white  along  the  primary  nerves:  fls. 
rosy.  Sumatra. —  5.  picta  of  the  trade  is  probably  S. 
orientalis,  va,T.  picta. 

i.  orientilis.  Linden.  The  botanical  status  of  this 
name  is  doubtful.  In  horticulture  it  applies  to  a  group 
of  varieties  sent  out  by  Wm.  Bull  in  1891,  and  remark- 
able for  two  novel  features:  some  of  the  varieties  have 


over  with  an  infinite  number  of 
dots.  All  have  dark  purple  nerves.  In  I.H.  37:113  the 
lvs.  are  shown  as  ovate,  acuminate,  more  or  less  cor- 
date and  unequal  at  the  base,  with  9  or  10  nerves,  en- 
tire: color  of  fls.  not  recorded.  Habitat  not  stated.  The 
typical  form  is  said  to  have  bronzy  lvs.  with  an  ama- 
ranth reverse.   Var.  guttuUta  has  green  lvs.  peppered 
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with  small  white  dots  and  is  pale  green  below.  Var. 
punctata  is  much  like  the  preceding  variety  but  has 
paler  leaves.  Var.  picta  has  the  purplish  Ivs.  of  the 
tvpe,  with  an  irregular  lanceolate  strip  of  silvery  gray 
down  the  middle.  Var.  Robert  Sallier.  R.B.  20:61,  has 
dark  green  Ivs.  peppered  white  and  with  a  lanceolate 
figure  of  silver  down  the  middle.  Said  to  be  a  hybrid 
of  vars.  picta  and  punctata.  It  has  the  stripe  of  one 
and  the  dots  of  the  other. 

5.  margariticea,  Lindl.  This  is  the  most  important 
species.  The  name  "margaritacea"  means  "pearly,"  re- 
ferring to  the  regular  rows  of  pearly  spots  between  the 
nerves  and  parallel  with  them,  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  typical  form.  Lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  acutely  ser- 
rate, 7-9-nerved,  glabrous,  purplish  below,  acute  at  the 
base:  fls.  rosy.  B.M.  5104.  P. S.  11:1126  (nerves  too 
parallel).  I. H.  2:40.  Lowe  16.  — Supposed  to  be  na- 
tive of  Java.  In  Vol.11,  edition  1,  page  684,  Gravesia 
guttata,  var.  margaritacea,  is  erroneously  referred  to 
Sonerila  instead  of  Salpinga.  Salpivga  margarita- 
cea is  readily  told  from  Sonerila  margaritacea  by  its 
5-nerved  lvs.  and  floral  parts  in  5's. 

6.  H^ndersoni,  Hort.  This  is  referred  by  Cogniaux  to 
S.  margaritacea,  of  which  it  is  perhaps  merely  a  horti- 
cultural variety.  For  trade  purposes  it  is  convenient  to 
treat  it  like  a  distinct  species.  It  seems  to  be  the  chief 
parent  in  the  development  of  the  numerous  hybrids 
with  blotched  foliage.  It  differs  from  the  type  in  hav- 
ing a  broader  leaf  with  a  shorter  acumen  and  rounded 
base,  and  especially  in  being  covered  with  irregular 
blotches,  which,  however,  do  not  cross  the  nerves. 
P.M.  1875:159.  I.H.  23:230.  — The  blotches  are  all  about 
the  same  size.  S.  MAmei,  Linden,  has  more  regular  and 
roundish  blotches,  which  are  nearer  white  and  on  a 
darker  ground.  The  under  side  is  netted  with  rosy  pur- 
ple.   I.H.  23:254. 

7.  argSntea,  Hort.  (S.  Hindersoni,  var.  arghttea, 
Pournier).  For  horticultural  purposes  this  may  be 
treated  as  a  distinct  species,  characterized  by  its  silvery 
foliage,  resembling  that  of  certain  begonias,  with  no 
dark  green  except  on  the  nerves.  This  is  the  parent  of 
most  of  the  forms  that  have  a  silvery  cast  of  foliage, 
just  as  S.  Hendersoni  is  responsible  for  the  irregular 
blotches.  I.H.  23:230. -Sonerila  Alp.  Van  De  Sande 
shows  the  Hendersoni  and  argentea  blood  in  the  large 
silvery  blotches,  most  of  which  are  larger  than  in  Hen- 
dersoni. 

A  very  handsome  hybrid  between  the  orientalis  and  marga- 
ritacea groups  is  called  Mme.  Paul  du  Toict.  It  has  the  serrate 
leaf  and  some  of  the  sllveriness  of  S.  argentea,  with  the  num- 
berless minute  dots  of  the  S.  orientalis  group.  It  is  much  like 
Robert  Sallier,  but  the  central  coloring  is  bronzy  as  well  as  sil- 
very and  more  broken  up  by  the  f 


SOFHOBA  (Sophera,  Arabian  name  of  a  tree  with 
pea-shaped  flowers).  Including  Styplmolobinm  and 
Edwardsia.  Leguminbsm.  Ornamental  deciduous  or 
evergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  sometimes  perennials  with 
alternate,  odd-pinnate  leaves,  papilionaceous,  yellow, 
whitish  or  violet  flowers  and  long  and  narrow  monili- 
form  pods.  The  best  known  species,  <S.  Japonica,  is 
hardy  as  far  north  as  Mass.,  but  S.  platycarpa  seems  to 
be  somewhat  hardier.  The  evergreen  species  with  large 
yellow  fls.  are  tender  and  can  be  grown  only  in  the 
southern  states  and  California;  they  are  very  showy  in 
spring  when  they  are  in  bloom;  in  England  they  are 
often  planted  against  a  wall,  where  they  can  be  easily 
protected  against  light  frost.  S.  Japonica  is  especially 
valuable  for  its  late-appearing  flowers,  which  are  white 
and  disposed  in  ample  panicles;  the  foliage  is  dark  green 
and  graceful  and  the  tree  is  conspicuous  in  winter  on 
account  of  its  dark  green  branches.  The  Sophoras 
thrive  best  in  well-drained  sandy  loam  but  grow  fairly 
well  in  rather  dry  soil.  Prop,  by  seeds  and  the  varieties 
by  grafting  on  the  typical  form;  some  species  are  also 
increased  by  greenwood  cuttings  and  by  layers. 

More  than  25  species  in  the  temperate  regions  of  both 
hemispheres.  Trees,  shrubs  or  herbs;  lvs.  odd-pinnate, 
with  usually  opposite  small  Ifts.:  fls.  papilionaceous,  in 
racemes  or  terminal  leafy  panicles;  calyx  with  5  short 
teeth;  standard  orliicular  or  broadly  obovate;  stamens 


.  stalked,  almost 
npressed,  few-  to  many- 


10,  free  or  connate  only  at  tl 

terete  or   4-winged,  rarely 

seeded,  moniliform,   iudehiscent  or  tardil 

The  fls.  and  frs.  of  S.  Japonica  yield  a  yellow  dye,  S. 

tomentosa  has  medical  properties,  and  the  seeds  of  S.  se- 

cundiflora  contain  sophorine,  a  poisonous  alkaloid.     S. 

tetraptera  is  a  valuable  timber  tree  in  its  native  country. 


2348.  Soohora  Japonica. 


platycarpa,  2. 
australis,  s.  L.  Eorolkowi,  s.  L.  secundiilora,  3. 

Oliilenns,  5.  Macnabiana,  4.  tetraptera,  4. 

Ohinensis,  s.  L.  maerocarpa,  5.  tommtoaa,  s.  L. 

chrysophylla,  s.  L.      mierophylla,  4.  violacea,  s.  L. 

A.   Fls.  white  or  violet. 

B.   Lvs.  deciduous:  fls.  in  terminal  panicles. 

0.    Calyx  rounded  at  the  base. 

1.  Jap6nica,  Linn.  (StyphnoUbiitm  Jap\6nicum, 
Schott).  Japan  Pagoda  Tree.  Tree,  attaining  60  ft., 
with  spreading  branches,  forming  a  dense  round  head: 
lvs.  7-9  in.  long;  Ifts.  5-13,  distinctly  stalked,  ovate  to 
ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  rounded  at  base,  dark  green  and 
glossy  above,  more  or  less  pubescent  beneath,  1-2  in. 
long:  fls.  yellowish  white,  %  in.  long,  in  loose  panicles 
15  in.  long:  pod  distinctly  stalked,  glabrous,  terete, 
2-3  in.  long,  %  in.  broad.  July-Sept.  China;  cult,  in 
Japan.  Gn.  24,  pp.  210,  211,  214;  29,  p.  222.  G.M.  38:665. 
Gng.  6,  p.  247.  M.D.G.  1898: 183. -Var.  p6ndula,  Loud. 
Pigs.  2348,  2349.  With  long  and  slender  pendulous 
branches.  R.H.  1876:194,  195.  Gn.  9,  pp.  600,  601;  24, 
pp.  202,  203,  211;  28,  p.  27.  M.D.G.  1898:182.  The  form 
with  variegated  lvs.  has  little  to  recommend  it.  There 
are  several  allied  forms  in  cultivation  probably  intro- 
duced from  E.  Asia,  of  similar  appearance  and  of  about 
the  same  hardiness;  they  are  yet  imperfectly  known 
under  provisional  names:  such  are  S.  Ohinensis,  Korol- 
Jcowi,  tomentosa  and  violacea,  for  which  see  supple- 
mentary list.  The  pictures  of  the  Weeping  Sophora 
(Pigs.  2348,  2349)  are  adapted  from  Revue  Horticole. 

cc.    Calyx  narrowed  into  the  pedicel. 

2.  platycArpa,  Maxim.  Tree,  similar  in  habit  to  the 
preceding  but  with  very  distinct  fr. :  Ifts.  11-15,  alter- 
nate, ovate  to  elliptic-lanceolate,  acuminate,  glabrous  or 
nearly  so,  2-35^  in.  long:  fls.  white,  over  K  in.  long; 
calyx  gradually  narrowed  into  the  short  pedicel:  pod 
oblong  to  oblong-lanceolate,  compressed  and  2-winged, 
1-5-seeded.  Japan.— Has  proved  hardier  than  ,?.  Ja- 
vonica.  and  is  therefore  to  be  recommended  for  northern 
regions. 

BB.    Lvs.  persistent:  fls.  violet,  in  terminal  racemes. 

3.  secundifldra,  Lag.  Small  tree,  35  ft.  high, or  shrubby, 
with  short,  slender  trunk  and  upright  branches  forming 
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a  narrow  head:  Ivs.  4-6  in.  long;  Ifts.  7-9,  elliptic  or 
obovate-oblong  to  oblong,  rounded  or  emarginate  at  the 
apex,  cuneate  at  the  base,  sUky-pubescent  when  young, 
dark  yellowish  green  above,  1-2K  in.  long:  fls.  violet- 
blue,  the  standard  marked  near  the  base  with  a  few 


2349.  Sophora  Japonica, 


dark  spots,  very  fragrant,  about  1  in.  long,  in  one-sided 
racemes  2-3  in.  long:  pod  white-tomeutose,  terete, 
1-7  in.  long.  K-'U  in.  thick ;  seed  bright  scarlet.  Spring. 
Texas  to  New  Mexico.  S..S.  3:121.  R.H.  1854:201. -On 
account  of  its  hand.some  fragrant  fls.  to  be  recommended 
for  planting  south. 

AA.    Fls.  yellow,  in  axillary  racemes:  Ivs.  evergreen. 
(Edwardsia.) 
B.   Pod  4-winged:  fls.  about  1)4  in.  long. 
4.  tetr4ptera,  Ait.     Shrub  or  small  tree,  30,  rarely 
40  ft.  high,  with  slender  spreading  branches:  Ifts.  very 
numerous,   almost    sessile,   obovate    to    linear-oblong, 
silky-pubescent  beneath:  fls.  in  2-8-fld.  racemes,  pen- 
dulous, about  \}4  in.  long:  pod   4-winged,  7  in.  long. 
Spring.      New  Zealand,  Lord  Howe  Island,  Juan  Fer- 
nandez, Chile.  — The  following  varieties  are  in  cultiva- 
tion:   Var.   grandiflora,  Hook.   f.   {  t:,hr,inUia   ,,i„,i,n- 


Lfts. 


10- 


wiugs.  B.JI.KIT.  (;.('.ll.:i:7:i:».  iiii.L'4,i..  iJli.  L.H.C. 
12:1102.  Var.  microphylla,  Huok.  i.  (Hophorti  iiuno- 
phijlla,  Ait.  Edwdrdsia  Macnabidna,  Curt.).  Lfts. 
orbicular-obovate  tobroadly  oblong,  usually  emarginate, 
M-?^  in.  long:  fls.  about  ij^  in.  long;  standard  about  as 
long  as  wings.  B.M.  1442,  3735.  Gn.  24,  p.  211.  Gn. 
12:87  also  seems  to  belong  here. 

BB.    Pod  not  winged:   fls.  H-1  in.  long. 

5.  macrocfirpa,  Smith  {Edwdrdsia  ChiUnsis,  Miers). 
Shrub  or  small  tree,  with  the  young  branchlets  densely 
tomentose:  lfts.  in  10-20  pairs,  elliptic  or  obovate  obtuse, 
silky-pubescent  beneath,  %-l  in.  long:  fls.  %-\  in.  long, 
in  short  racemes;  standard  as  long  as  wings:  pod 
terete,  not  winged,  1^-seeded.  Chile.  L.B.C.  12:1125. 
B.R.  21:1798. 

S.  afrinis,  Terr.  &  Gray.  Small,  deciduous  round-headed 
tree.  20  ft.  high:  lfts.  13-19,  eUiptie-ovate,  nearly  glabrous, 
1-lH  in.  long:  tls.  white,  tinged  rose,  %  in.  long,  in  slender, 
axillary  racemes:  pod  terete,  black,  14-3  in.  long.  Spring. 
Ark.,  Tex.  S.S.  3:122.-,^. ainpecuroides,  Linn.  Gr.-iyish  pubes- 
cent underslirub,  witlx  upright,  virgate  branches;  Ivs.  6  in. 
long,  with  1.5-2.5  oblong  lfts.:  Hs.  yellow:  rivc^mes  ileuse,  ter- 
min.-d.  about  6  in.  long:  pod  terete,  6-r2-se.-.lia.  W.  Asi:.  to 
Hiiii;il;iy.Ts.  HaU-iiardy.— A',  mtstrdlis.  Linn  l;;i|.t!-,i  ms- 
trails. -\.  r7,;,:,„,s<s,  Hort.   Allied  to  S.  .la  i"  '  •'   1'. 

ovati'  to  n\at.--o)ilMnf,'.  pubescent  beneatli,      ,  :!-. 

pair.  I, ink.      I'n.lial.ly  from    China.— .S.   rh,  '     -"■„. 

(E.lwavaMa  .•lir.v^,,phylla,  Salisb.).  Allin.l  l-^  ,■  ■,■:,!■:  ■■-:i- 
pubesceiire  more  golden  yellow:  lfts.  1.5-10,  o1kiv:iI,'.  small: 
fls.  smaller:  standard  shorter  than  wings.    Sandwich  Islands. 
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,  Eorolkbwi,  Hort.   Similar  to  S.  Japonica;  lfts. 


Ivs.  6-10  in.  Inns:    lfts     I.'-IO.  nval  to    nl  =  |r,n-     r.l.tij^-.-    l-I^rjin. 

long:     tK    .^..il.i^^      i  n    I  ,  ■  l  I  n  i  n : .  '  .  T,     I  _'   I  n     l,,n-   ,    ,,  ,        I".,  I  4-6  in. 

shrubby  species  from  Ceylon,  not  in  cultivation,  but  under  the 
same  name  another  imperfectly  known  species,  probably  from 
China,  is  cidt.  It  lias  15-17  oblong,  .acute  lfts..  sparingly  pu- 
bescent above,  densely  beneath,  and  pale  violet  flowers. 

Alfred  Rehder. 
SdPHKO-  CATTLEYA.    Orchid  hybrids  between  Soph- 
ronitis  and  Cattleya,  little  known  in  America, 

S0PHRO-L.ffiLIA.  Orchid  hybrids  between  Sophro- 
nitis  and  Lselia  not  advertised  in  American  trade  cata- 
logues. 

SOPHEONlTIS  (Greek,  modest).  Orchiddcem.  A 
genus  of  about  4  species  cultivated  on  account  of 
their  neat  habit  and  brilliantly  colored  flowers:  pseudo- 
bulbs  small,  with  1  or  rarely  2  small  flat  Ivs.:  fls. 
from  the  top  of  the  pseudobulbs,  brightly  colored;  se- 
pals and  petals  nearly  equal,  spreading;  labellum  with 
a  broad  middle  lobe  and  small  erect  side  lobes,  the  base 
leading  into  a  cavity  in  the  wall  of  the  ovary;  column 
short,  the  stigmatic  surface  covering  2  wing-like  pro- 
jections at  its  summit;  poUinia  8,  This  genus  is  closely 
related  to  Lselia,  Cattleya,  etc. 

These  plants,  and  also  Sophro-Cattleyas  and  Sophro- 
Lffllias,  thrive  in  the  temperature  of  the  Cattleya  house. 
In  growing  season,  give  a  moderate  supply  of  water  and 
plenty  of  fresh  air.  Rest  them  at  50°-5o°,  and  water 
sufBciently  to  keep  them  from  shriveling.  Grow  them 
in  shallow  pots  with  plenty  of  drainage,  and  a  thin 
layer  of  fine  turfy  fern  root,  using  no  sphagnum. 

grandifldra,  Lindl.  (S.  cocclnea,  Reichb.  f.).  Pseudo- 
bulbs  clustered:  Ivs.  about  2  in.  long,  elliptic:  fls.  soli- 
tary, on  short  peduncles,  lH-4  in.  across,  brilliant 
scarlet,  often  with  a  shade  of  orange,  with  an  orange 
labellum;  sepals  oblong-lanceolate;  petals  broadly  ellip- 
tic; labellum  narrow,  with  folded  sides.  Flowers  dur- 
ing the  whole  winter.  Organ  Mts.  B.M.  3709.  P.S. 
1:22;  17:1716.  P.M.  9:193.  Gn.  25:443  (var.  roscn) ;  31, 
p.  358;  48:1025.  I. H.  34:32.  J. H.  HI.  34:319.  G.C.  II. 
22:561;  111.9:669;  111.17:492;  111.21:266.  R.H.  1880:492 
(var.  aurantiacal.    A.F,  6:609. 

c6mua,  Lindl.  Very  small  plants  with  a  creeping 
rhizome  bearing  1-lvd.  pseudobulbs:  Ivs.  ovate,  thick 
and  leathery,  a  little  over  an  inch  long:  fls.  4-8,  on  a 
stem  from  the  axils  of  the  Ivs.,  bright  scarlet  or  reddish 
orange,  with  an  orange  lip;  sepals  and  petals  ovate; 
labellum  ovate-acuminate,  shorter,  concave.  Winter. 
Rio  Janeiro.    B.M.  3677.    B.R.  13:1129. 

violicea,  Lindl.  One  of  the  smallest  of  cultivated 
orchids:  pseudobulbs  ovoid,  1  in.  long:  Ivs.  linear,  2-3 
in.  long:  fls.  bright  rose,  about  1  in.  in  diam. ;  sepals 
and  petals  oblong-lanceolate,  acute;  labellum  rhombio- 
obovate,  flat.  Winter.  Organ  Mts.,  Brazil.  B.M,  6880 
Heinrich  Hasselbrino  and  Wm.  Mathews. 

SOBBABIA  (derived  from  Sorbus:  the  leaves  resem- 
ble those  of  the  mountain  ash).  BasilXma.  Bosdeete. 
Ornamental  deciduous  shrubs  with  rather  large,  odd- 
pinnate  or  bipinnate  leaves  and  white  flowers  in  termi- 
nal showy  panicles.  Sorbaria  sorbifolia,  S.  alpina  and 
S.  Aitchisoni  are  hardy  north,  while  S.  Lindleyana  is 
only  half-hardy.  They  are  well  adapted  for  borders  of 
shrubberies  and  woods  or  for  planting  on  banks  of 
brooks  or  rivers,  but  should  not  be  brought  together 
with  slow-growing  and  delicate  shrubs,  as  they  spread 
in  suitable  soil  rather  rapidly  by  means  of  suckers  and 
are  likelv  to  overi-row<l  other  plants.  The  handsome 
bright  green  f..Ii;,L.'  aii-ar-  \ .  i  .\  railN  in  spring.  The 
large  white  pan  .  ,„,.,.  are  showy, 

hut  become  mtli-       ,;  ,  ■  :   -        liave  faded  and 

should  be   ri-i.h.   .   ,       li-     -i    .  .  .rx-pt  S.  Mille- 

fo?i!(»i, which  i.r,  1,  r.s  .i  i.al,.  i  ili...  v.lII  drained  soil  and 
sunny  position,  grow  best  in  a  somewhat  moist  and  rich 
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SORBARIA 


soil  and  thrive  also  in  partly  shaded  situations.  Prop,  by 
hardwood  cutimgs;  also  by  root-cuttiugs,  suckers  and 
seeds.  Four  species  in  Asia  and  oue  in  N.  America, 
formerly  usually  united  with  Spirsa  but  easily  distin- 
guished by  their  stipulate,  pinnate  Its.  and  the  5  carpels 
being  opposite  to  the  sepals. 

A.  Lvs.  pinnate. 
B.  Panicles  with  upright  ramifications,  dense. 
c.  Fls.  %  in.  across. 
sorbifolia,  A.  Braun  (SpirTea  sorbifblia,  Linn.     Ba- 
siVima  sorbifdlia,Ka.t.).    Fig.  2350.    Upright  shrub,  3-5 
ft.  high :  Ifts.  13-23,  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  long- 
acuminate,  doubly  serrate,   stellate-pubescent  beneath 


2350.  Sorbaria  sorbilolia  (X  1-5). 
Usually  known  as  Spircea  sorbifolia. 


when  young  or  glabrous,  3-4  in.  long:  panicles  5-12  in. 
long:  fls.  }^  in.  across.   June,  July.    N.  Asia,  from  Ural 
to  Japan.    A.G.  11:125.    Gn.  16,  p.  217. -Escaped  from 
cultivation  in  some  localities  in  the  Middle  States, 
cc.  Fls.  K  in.  across. 

grandifldra,  Maxim.  {Spiriea  granditlbra.  Sweet.  Sp. 
sorbifdlia.v&T.alplna,  Pall.  BasilXma  alphia,  Koehne). 
Shrub,  1-3  ft.  high:  Ifts.  13-17,  oblong  to  lanceolate, 
acuminate,  doubly  serrate,  glabrous,  2-3  in.  long:  pan- 
icles 3-5  in.  long:  fls.  ii  in.  across.  June,  July.  E.  Si- 
beria.   Gt.  9:295. 

BB.  Panicles  with  spreading  ramifications. 
0.   Voting  branches  pubescent,  green. 

Lindleyina,  Maxim.  (Spirtea  Lindleydna,  Wall.  Ba- 
sillma  LindleyAna,  Kuntze).  Four  to  8  ft.  high:  Ifts. 
15-21,  lanceolate,  long-acuminate,  rounded  at  the  base, 
doubly  serrate,  with  simple  hairs  beneath  when  young, 
3-4  in.  long  :  panicles  8-12  in.  long  and  about  8  in. 
broad:  fls.  J<  in.  across.  July,  Aug.  Himalayas,  China. 
F.S.  2:108.  B.R.  31:33.  Gn.  47,  p.  222:  49,  p.  229:  55, 
p.  116. 


CO.   Fottng  brandies  ghihrnns, 

,  iisnallij  red. 

Aitchisonl,  Herasl.  i.v,. ;,.,.,     i,/, 

Innmn,  Herasl.     S. 

sorbifdlia,var.  angiist'             \-. 

.     Shrub,  6-8  ft. 

high,  with  upright  o,;,     

■    liranched  stems. 

usually  bright  red  wli.n   ^'■>,,•-■.   in 

-.   15-21,  lanceolate 

to  linear-lanceolate,  acuminate,  nnr 

rowed  at  the  base. 

simply  or  obscurely  doubly  serrate 

:,   glabrous,  2-4  in. 

SORBUS 

long:  panicles  to  12  in.  long,  leafy  at  the  base:  fls.  ^  in. 
or  more  across.  July-Sept.  Afghanistan,  Cashmere. 
G.C.  III.  28:255.  M.D.G.  1901:18.-A  very  desirable 
shrub  with  handsome  graceful  foliage,  much  hardier 
than  the  preceding  species. 

AA.  I/i'S.  bipinnate. 
Millefdlium,  Focke  iSpir(fa  Millefblium,  Torrey. 
ChaniKbatiaria  Millefblium,  Maxim.  BasilXma  Millefd- 
lium, Kuntze).  Aromatic,  glandular-pubescent  spread- 
ing shrub,  2-6  ft.  high:  lvs.  lanceolate  in  outline,  1-3 
in.  long,  with  minute,  densely  set,  oblong  and  obtuse 
Ifts.:  fls.  Kin.  across,  in  2-5-in.  long  panicles.  July, 
Aug.  Calif,  to  Wyoming  and  Arizona.  G.F.  2:509. 
G.  C.  III.  22:237.— Rarely  cult.;  it  has  proved  hardy  in 
Mass.,  but,  like  other  plants  from  the  same  region,  it 
is  likely  to  be  killed  by  too  much  moisture  during  the 
wmter.  Alfred  Rehder. 

SOBBUS  (ancient  Latin  name  of  S.  domestica).  In- 
cluding Aria,  Aronia,  Cormus,  Micromelis  and  Tor- 
minaria.  BosHceie.  Ornamental  deciduous  trees  or 
shrubs,  with  alternate  simple  or  odd-pinnate  leaves, 
white  or  rarely  pinkish  flowers  in  terminal  corymbs  and 
berry-like,  usually  red  fruit.  Most  of  them  are  hardy 
north  except  some  Asiatic  species  aud  Sorbns  domes- 
tica, which  seem  tender  north  of  Mass.  They  are 
chiefly  inhabitants  of  mountainous  regions,  and  the 
northern  species,  as  S.  Americana  and  sambucifolia,  do 
not  thrive  well  in  warmer  and  drier  climates,  while  S. 
Aria,  torminalis  and  allied  kinds  endure  drought  and 
heat  well.  They  all  have  handsome  foliage,  which  usu- 
ally turns  orange-red  in  fall.  The  fruits  are  showy  and 
often  remain  on  the  branches  the  whole  winter  if  not 
eaten  by  birds.  They  are  not  particular  as  to  the  soil 
and  are  well  suited  for  planting  on  rocky  hillsides. 
Those  of  the  Aucuparia  group  are  more  adapted  for 
cool  and  moist  mountain  regions;  those  of  the  Aria  and 
Torminaria  group,  which  grow  specially  well  on  lime- 
stone soil,  are  suited  to  warmer  and  drier  climates.  S. 
hybrida  is  sometimes  used  as  a  small-sized  avenue  tree' 
on  account  of  its  regular  pyramidal  habit.  S.  arbutifo- 
Jia  and  S.  melanocarpa  are  handsome  shrubs  for  bor- 
ders of  shrubberies;  they  prefer  moist  soil,  but  S.  me- 
lanocarpa also  grows  in  drier  rocky  situations.  Prop, 
by  seeds  sown  in  fall  or  stratified;  also  by  layers,  and 
S.  arbutifolia  and  S.  melanocarpa  from  greenwood  cut- 
tings. Varieties  and  rarer  kinds  are  usually  budded  or 
grafted  on  allied  species,  but  most  kinds  will  grow  on 
S.  Aucuparia  or  Americana  and  on  Hawthorn.  The 
trees  are  very  subject  to  borers. 

About  30  species  distributed  throughout  the  northern 
hemisphere,  in  N.  America  south  to  Fla.  and  New  Mex., 
in  Asia  south  to  the  Himalayas.  Lvs.  simple  or  odd- 
pinnate,  stipulate:  fls.  in  compound  corymbs;  sepals 
and  petals  5 ;  stamens  15-20,  with  red  or  yellow  anthers ; 
styles  2-5,  free  or  connate  at  the  base:  fr.  a  2-5-loculed 
pome,  usually  rather  small,  with  1  or  2  seeds  in  each 
cell.  Closely  allied  and  often  referred  to  Pyrus,  from 
which  it  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  compound  inflor- 
escence and  by  the  fls.  being  more  or  less  perigynous 
except  in  the  Micromeles  group,  which  has  a  decidedly 
inferior  ovary  like  Pyrus;  the  fruits,  too,  are  usually 
smaller  and  berry-like. 

INDEX. 

fnictu  luteo,  1.  pinnatifida,  6. 


arbutifolia,  13. 

Oraca  !•> 

pumila.  4. 

Aria,  12. 

Erandifofia.  14. 

pyrifolia,  13. 

Aucuparia,  1. 

Grayi,  4. 

pyriformis,  5. 

•lurea,  12. 

heterophylla.  7. 

quereifolia.  G. 

aurea-striata.  11. 

hybrida,  6. 

quercifolia  flnribtm 

chrysophylla,  12. 

intermedia,  10. 

da  nana.  7. 

Clusii.  8. 

laciniata,  1. 

Cretica,  12. 

lanuginosa,  6. 

Rosdca!'!.'  ''■ 

Decaisneana,  12. 

latifolia,  9. 

ratundifoHn,  9. 

decurrens,  6. 

lutescens,  12. 

sambucifolia,  4,  6. 

domestica,  5. 

maliformis,  5. 

Sargenti,  7. 

dulcis,  1. 

melanocarpa,  14. 

Scandica.  10. 

edulis,  12. 

micrantha.  3. 

Sorbus,  5, 

erythrocarpa,  13. 

microearpa,  3. 

spuria,  7. 

tastigiata,  1. 

Moravica.  1. 

subpubescens,  14. 

Fennica,  6. 

Nepalensis.  12  & 

Fifeana.  1. 

suppl.  list. 

Thiarnchntucn.  2. 

flabellata.  11. 

nigra.  14. 

Thuringiaca,  6. 

flabellifolia,  11. 

ni„ea.  12. 

TiaDschaniea,  2. 

floribunda.  U. 

occidentalis.  4. 
pendula,  1. 

SORBUS 

A.  Foliage  pinnate. 

B.  JJvs.  regularly  pinnate,  with  the 

Ifts.  of  almost  equal  size. 

c.  Fruits  small,  Si-%  in.  across 

or  slightly  larger,  be?  ry-like. 

(Aucuparia  group,   i,pecies 

D.  Winter -buds    covered    with 

white  villous  tomcntum. 

E.  yotmg branch ht sand  /r.s. 

pubescent 

EE.  Young  branchlett,  and  ii.->. 

glabrous  

DD.  Winter-buds  glutixotis,  gla- 
brous   or    sparingly    ap- 
pressed,  rusty-pubescent. 
E.  Lfts.  long-acuminate:  fls. 
Vs-H  in.:   fr.  X-Ji  in. 


SORBUS 
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1.  Aucuparia 

2.  Tianschanica 


EE.  Lfts.   acute   or 

obtus 

Ui,': 

tls.H-''iin. 

acrns.t 

■  fr 

about  i,  n,    , 

1,   KiS^- 

4. 

sambucifolia 

CC.  Fruits   '     " 

apph 

,  ,lh 

grit-r,  I 

.). 

domeatica 

BB.  Lvs.    only    pinnate    t 

ouard 

the 

base,  lobed  or  only 

serrate   in 

the  upper  part,  varying  much 

and   0 

cca- 

sion„lhl„nht  h.h.d. 

Uybr. 

■,ds. 

C.    jr.:l„l  1,    .hi. 
or.    JI.:h.t   .l,.„l.   1,1,    .. 

6, 

,  hybrida 
.  spuria 

Foil, 


B.  Styiii,  J.  <)ii6  1)1  iiirely  shrubs. 

C.    Under  side  of  Irs.  glabrous  at 

length,  green:  lvs.  lobed:  fr. 

brown, tcith  grit-cells.    [Tor- 

minaria    group,   species  _ 

No.  8.) 8.  torminahB 

CO.  Under  side  of  lvs.  grayish  or 
whitish   tomentose.     (Aria 
group,  species  9-12.) 
D.  Lvs.  lobed.  (See  also  No.  6.) 
E.  Pairs  of  veins  B-9. 

F.  Base    of    the    usually 


idli. 


latifoUa 


mostly  rounded 

pp.  Base  of  the  ovate  to  ob- 
long -ovate    lvs . 

broadly  cuneate 10.  intermedia 

EE.  Pairs  of  veins  S-5;  under 
side    of  veins    densely 
snowy  white,  tomentose.il.  flabellifolia 
DD.  Lvs.  not  or   but  obscurely 

lobed;  pairs  of  veins  6-12.12.  Aria 
BB.  styles  5,:  shrubs  with  crenately 
serrate  lis.     {Arnnia   [Adcno- 
rliachis]  group,  species  13-14). 


■Jth  . 


LI.  arbutijolia 


with  the  lfts.  pinnately  lobed  and  the  leaf-stalks  and 
young  branchlets  bright  red.  Var.  fastigi&ta,  Loud., 
forms  a  narrow  pyramidal  tree,  with  upright  branches. 
Var.  p6ndula,  Hort.,  has  long  and  slender  pendulous 
branches.  Var.  B688ica,  Hort.,  seems  little  or  not  dif- 
ferent from  var.  dulcis.  Var.  fnictu  liteo  and  var.  Fi- 
fe4na,  Hort.,  have  yellow  fruits.  There  are  vars.  with 
variegated  foliage  of  the  typical  and  of  the  weeping 
form.  The  fruits  of  S.  Aucuparia,  S.  domestica,  tor- 
minalis  and  var.  dulcis  are  edible,  and  the  strong  and 
close-grained  wood  of  .s".  domestica  and  S.  torminalis, 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  tluit  of  S.  Aucuparia,  is  valued 
for  handles  of  tools  and  similar  small  articles.  See 
Pijrus. 

2.  Tlanschinica,  Rupr.  (Piirus  Tliianschdnica, 
Regel).  Small  tree  or  shrub,  similar  to  the  preceding: 
young  branchlets  glabrous,  red-brown  and  glossy  when 
older:  petioles  andlvs.  glabrous:  lfts.  11-15,  lanceolate, 
acuminate,  serrate,  entire  toward  the  base,  dark  green 
and  glossy  above,  lisht  grein  beneath,  about  2  in.  long: 
corymbs  'glabrous  r  stamens  half  as  long  as  petals: 
styles  2-5:  fr.  globose,  bright  red.  May,  June.  C.Asia. 
Gt.  40,  p.  8.  B.M.  7755.  — Very  handsome  on  account  of 
the  contrast  of  its  dark  green  foliage  and  red-brown 
branches. 

3.  Americana,  Marsh.  (Piiru,-.  i  ,„,.,-,v.>,,.,,  nC.  S. 
j»iC«/H«i(i,  Dum-Cours.).  Amii'--  M.---imnAsh. 
Dogberry.  Fig.  2352.  Small  ti.  i  It,,  with 
spreading  branches,  or  sometiiih  in-.  11-17, 
lanceolate,  long-acuminate,  shaii'l}  ri  i :,-.  .  L^lal.rous  or 
slightly  pubescent  when  young,  light  green  above,  paler 
beneath,  13^-4  in.  long:  fls.  one-flfth  to  H  in.  across,  in 
dense,  3-6-in.  broad,  usually  glabrous  corymbs:  fr.  glo- 
bose, bright  red,  J^-K  in.  across,  with  the  calyx-lobes 
very  small  and  connivent.     May,  June.    Newfoundland 


(Aucuparia  group,  sped 


.14.  mtlanocarpa 

1-4.) 


-J    \ 


2351     Sorbus  Aucuparia. 


European  Mountain  Ash.  Rowan  Tree.  Fig.  2351. 
Round-headed  tree,  20  to  40,  occasionally  60  ft.  high: 
young  branchlets  pubescent,  grayish  brown  when  older: 
petioles  more  or  less  tomentose  :  lfts.  9-15,  oblong  to 
oblong-lanceolate,  serrate,  entire  toward  the  b.ise,  dull 
green  above,  pubescent  beneath  or  rarely  glabrous,  %- 
2  in.  long:  fls.  white,  %  in.  across,  in  flat,  4-0-in.  broad, 
tomentose  or  sometimes  almost  glabrous  corymbs;  sta- 
mens about  as  long  as  petals :  fr.  globose,  about  K  in. 
across,  bright  red.  Mav,  June.  Europe  to  W.  Asia  and 
Siberia.-Var.  dtilcis,  Kra>tzl.  (var.  Mordvica,  Zengerl.). 
Almost  glabrous:  petioles  purplish;  lfts.  oblong-lanceo- 
late, 2-3  in.  long,  glaucescent  beneath.  The  fruits  are 
of  an  agreeable  acid  flavor  and  recommended  for  pre- 
serves. The  tree  thrives  well  in  cold  northern  climates 
where  hardly  any  other  fruit  tree  will  grow.  Var.  diilcis 
Jacinl4ta,  Beissn,,  is  a  handsome    and    graceful  form 


w 


to  Manitoba,  south  to  Mich,  and  N.  C.  S.S.  4:171.  172. 
-  Var.  microcirpa,  Torr.  &  Gray  ( S.  m  icrocdrpa ,  Pursh ) , 
has  narrower  foliage  and  very  small  fruits  about  J-e  in. 

4.  sambuciSdlia,  Roem.  (Pi)rus  sambucifblia,  Cham.  & 
Schlecht.).  Western  Mountain  Ash.  Small  tree  or 
shrub,  closely  allied  to  the  preceding:  lfts.  7-15,  oval  to 
ovate-lanceolate,  obtuse  to  short-acuminate,  sharply  ser- 
rate, glabrous  and  dark  green  above,  glaucescent  and 
usuallv  pubescent  beneath  when  young,  lH-3  in.  long: 
fls.  M-Js  in.  across,  in  2-4-in.  broad  and  rather  loose 
corymbs,  sometimes  few-fld.:  fr.  globose,  ovoid  when 
young,  red,  about  Vx  in.  across,  with  more  or  less  up- 
right calyx-lobes.  June,  July.  Labrador  to  Alaska  south 
to  Pa.,  Mich,  and   Calif.,  N.  E.Asia  and  Japan.     S.S. 
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2352.    Sorbus  Americana  {X%). 

confounded  with  the  preceding  species;  bottt  are  very 
handsome  in  autumn  with  their  large  clusters  of  bright 
red  fruits.  Sometimes  a  form  of  S.  hybrida  is  found  in 
American  nurseries  under  the  name  of  S.  sambucifolia. 
{Cor>yius  and  Hybrid  group,  species  5-7) 

5.  dom^stica,  Linn.  (P!)rus  Sorbns.  Gaertn.  P.  do- 
mfo(ica,  Smith.  C6rmns  domistica,  Spach).  Service 
Tree.  Fig.  2353.  Round-headed  tree,  30-60  ft.  high: 
winter-buds  glutinous:  petioles  tomentose ;  Ifts.  11-17, 
obovate-oblong  to  oblong,  sharply  and  rather  coarsely 
serrate,  with  acuminate  teeth,  usually  entire  near  the 
base,  green  and  glabrous  above,  floccose-tomentose  be- 
neath, at  least  when  young,  1-2)4  in.  long:  fls.  white, 
%  in.  across,  in  broadly  pyramidal  rather  loose,  tomen- 
tose corymbs:  fr.  %-i]4  in.  across,  usually  yellowish, 
with  red  or  orange  cheek,  apple-shaped  in  var.  inaliS6r- 
mis,  Lodd.,  pear-shaped  in  var.  pyri!6rmis,  Lodd.  May. 
S.  Eu.,  N.  Afr.  and  W.  Asia.  G.C.  11.  1:283;  6:649. 
M.D.G.  1897:376-378.  — This  species  is  often  confounded 
with  the  European  ash,  from  which  it  is  almost  indis- 
tinguishable without  fruits  or  flowers,  except  by  the 
glutinous  winter-buds. 

6.  hjbrida,  Linn.  ( Pyrus  pinnaitfida,  Ehrh.  P.  Fin- 
nica,  Babingt.  S.  intermedia  y.  Aucup&ria).  Tree,  at- 
taining 40  ft.,  of  regular,  pyramidal  habit  with  upright 
branches:  young  branchlets  and  petioles  whitish  tomen- 
tose; Ivs.  ovate  to  oblong-ovate,  with  1-1  pairs  of  de- 
current  Ifts.  at  the  base,  or  but  pinnately  lobed,  upper 
part  lobed  with  the  lobes  becoming  gradually  shorter 
and  more  indistinct  toward  the  apex,  dark  green  above, 
whitish  or  grayish  tomentose  beneath,  2^2-5  in.  long; 
petioles  about  1  in.  long:  fls.  }^-K  in.  across,  in  tomen- 
tose corymbs  about  3  in.  broad:  fr.  globose-ovoid,  K  in. 


high, 
with  thi 
usually 
S.Aur, 
ovate  tc 
the  Ifts 
often  - 


ral  hvbrid,  occasionally  tound 

two  different  hybrids  are 

\ybrtda  ;  the  typical  one  is 

wbir-h  has  the  Ivs.  oblnng- 
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ovate-  to  ovate- oblong  Ivs.,  somewhat  more  deeply 
lobed,  2K-4  in.  long,  with  8-10  pairs  of  veins,  Ifts.  and 
lobes  broader  and  obtusish,  with  the  veins  usually 
curving  upwards.  This  is  known  in  gardens  as  S.  quer- 
cifdlia  hybrida  ndna,  Var.  deciirrens,  Koehne  {S.  lanu- 
gindsa,  Hort.,  not  Kit.),  is  a  transition  to  S.  Aucupa- 
ria  ;  only  the  3  or  5  upper  Ifts.  are  connate  into  a  ter- 
minal 1ft.,  which,  like  the  upper  separate  Ifts.,  is  decur- 
rent  at  the  base,  under  side  less  densely  tomentose.  In 
some  nurseries  under  the  name  of  S.  sambucifolia. 

7.  BpiUria,  Pers.  {Pyrns  heterophyUa,  Dur.  S.  Au- 
cupdria  x  arbufifdlia).  Shrub  or  small  tree,  attaining 
15  ft.,  with  slender,  sometimes  pendulous  branches: 
Ivs.  ovate  to  oblong-ovate,  obtuse,  with  2-6  lobes  or  Ifts. 
near  the  base,  simply  crenate-serrate  toward  the  apex, 
l%-3}4  in.  long,  pubescent  or  glabrous  beneath:  fls. 
white  or  pinkish  white,  in  pubescent  or  glabrous  co- 
rymbs 1-1 K  in.  broad:  fr.  subglobose  or  pear-shaped, 
dark  purple  or  almost  black.  May,  June.  Of  garden 
origin.  B.R.  U:1190.-Sometiraes  cultivated  under  the 
name  6'.  (/»(>/rifo;;((  floribimda  iinim.  Hybrids  of  dif- 
ferent origin  are  usually  uniti d  uihIit  n'.  spuria;  the 
more  pubescent  forms  Willi  Jurl  imri- 
the  offspring  of  *;.- 1  '  - 

the  more   glabrous  I i 


I>robably 
'/.!,  while 
ish  fruit 
-  parents, 
pointed 


nave  s .  ^ucuparia  ainl  s.  i,.   /-,,,,,-,, 

A  similar  form  with  quite  glabrous  : 

Ivs.,  originated  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum  and  probably 

a  hybrid  of  S.  Americana   and   i'.   melanocarpa,  was 

named  S.  Sdrgenti,  Dipp. 

(Torminaria  group,  species  No.  8.) 

8.  torminaiiB,  Crantz  {Piirus  tormincllis,  Ehrh.  Tor- 
wiHfirJa  (o«ni»(5;js,  Dipp.  T.  C7««ij,  Rcem.).  Wild 
Service  Tree.  Round-headed  tree,  with  spreading 
branches,  40-80  ft.  high:  Ivs.  broadly  ovate,  slightly 
cordate  to  broadly  cuneate  at  the  base,  with  several  tri- 
angular-ovate, serrate  lobes  on  each  side,  the  lower 
sinuses  reaching  about  half  way  to  the  middle,  floccose- 

when  young,  2-4  in.  long;  petioles  1-1%  in. 
white,  }^  in.  across,  in  broad,  rather  loose 
corymbs:  fr.  oval,  ^A-%  in.  high,  brown, 
dotted.  May,  June.  Southern  and  middle  Europe.— 
The  foliage  turns  bright  red  in  fall. 

(Aria  group,  species9-12.) 

9.  latifdlia,  Pers.  (Pijrus  rofundifdUa,  Bechst.  P. 
intermedia,  var.  latifdlia.  Ser.  P.  Aria,  var.  latifdlia, 
Hort.  Tormiiutria  latifdlia,  Dipp.  S.  Aria  x  tormi- 
ncllis). Tree,  attaining  50  ft.,  similar  to  the  preceding: 
Ivs.  broadly  ovate  to  ovate,  usually  rounded  at  the  base, 
pinnately  lobed  with  short,  broadly  triangular,  sharply 
serrate  lobes  and  with  6-9  pairs  of  veins,  grayish  or 
whitish  tomentose  beneath,  2%-i  in.  long:  petioles 
K-1  in.  long:  fls.  about  %  in.  across,  in  broad,  tomen- 
tose corymbs :  fr.  globose  or  globose-ovoid,  about  J^  in. 
high,  orange  to  brownish  red.  May,  June.  Occasionally 
occurring  in  middle  Europe. 


2353.     Sorbus  domestica  (X  J.,) 


intermedia,  Pers.  {POrus  intermedia,  Ehrh.  Sir- 
^.  "-;.?((■«,  Fries,  ^rt'a  Suecica,  Koehne.  Hdhnia 
'<:i.  Dipp.).  Tree,  20-40  ft.  high,  with  oval  head: 
■  vate  to  oblong-ovate,  broadly  cuneate  at  the  base, 
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pinnately  lobed  with  broad  and  short,  irregularly  ser- 
rate lobes  and  5-8  pairs  of  veins,  whitish  touientose  be- 
neath, 2K-4  in.  long;  petioles  ii-%  in.  long:  lis.  about 
K  in.  across,  in  broad,  tomentose  corymbs:  fr.  orange- 
red,  globose  or  siibirlobose,  about  %  in.  high.  May. 
Northern  anil  niiil.lli  Kui  i'Ik'.  — This  is  sometimes  con- 
founded wiii  ■-.  ii'l  considered  to  be  a  hybrid 
of  similar  .  I    J  <  irtainly  a  good  species.    It 

never  bear^  ili-i i  1- :u!' i.<  at  the  base  and  the  sinuses 

do  not  reach  farther  than  one-third  toward  the  middle. 

11.  nabelliidUa,  S.  Schau.  (P^ncs  Aria,  var.  flabelli- 
fdlia,  Arb.  Kew.  Aria  flabellifdlia,  Decne.  6'.  flabel- 
lAta,  Hort. ).  Small  tree,  attaining  20  ft. :  Ivs.  orbicular 
to  broadly  oval,  obtuse,  usually  broadly  cuneate  at  the 
base,  incisely  lobed  above  the  middle,  with  the  short 
lobes  truncate  or  rounded  and  coarsely  toothed,  snowy 
white  beneath,  iyi-2/i  in.  long:  fls.  scarcely  %  in. 
across,  in  dense,  white-tomentose  corymbs:  fr.  de- 
pressed-globose, orange-red.  Southeastern  Eu.,  W. 
Asia.— Cult,  in  some  nurseries  as  Pyrus  attrea  striata. 

12.  Aria,  Crantz  (Pynis  Aria,  Ehrh,  Aria  nlvea, 
Hort.  Hdhnia  Aria,  Mei.}.  White  Beam-tree.  Fig. 
2354.  Tree,  with  broadly  pyramidal  or  oval  head, 
25-50  ft.  high:  Ivs.  I'oundish  obovate  to  oblong-oval, 
usually  cuneate  at  the  base,  acute  or  obtuse  at  the  apex, 
sharply  and  doubly  serrate,  of  firm  texture,  bright  or 
dark  green  and  glabrous  above,  white-tomentose  be- 
neath, 2-5  in.  long;  petioles  %-%  in.  long:  fls.  %-%  in. 
across,  in  tomentose,  2-3-in.  broad  corymbs:  fr.  sub- 
globose,  orange-red,  about  K  in.  high.  May.  Middle 
and  southern  Europe  to  Himalayas  and  Siber.  — De- 
sirable tree  for  dry  and  exposed  situations,  and  very 
ornamental  in  foliage  on  account  of  the  contrasting 
colors  of  the  upper  and  under  sides  of  the  leaves.  Sev- 
eral vars.  are  known.  Var.  Cr^tica,  Lindl.  i  .1  rln  <lritrn, 
Decne.).  Lv...  orl.i.-„lar-,.l,nvat,.,  .-nar-.-lv  ,l,mli|v -rrate, 
1^0-3  in.  1..1I-.  «-iih  i;-lii  pair.  ,.i  v.ii,..  s.^uiIh m  Eu. 
Var.  Decaisneana,  K.-lid.  [Arm  li, ,  „  i..  „,  :,  „'i .  Lav. 
Pyrus  Di-r„is„,,;„a,  Niclmls.).  Lvs.  cUiptic^  I.,  ,.1. lung- 
ovate,  acute,  irregularly  doubly  serrate,  3-ri  in.  long: 
stamens  longer  than  petals:  fr.  oval.  Probably  from 
the  Himalavas  and  sometimes  cult,  as  S.  Nepalhisis. 
Var.  6dulis,  Wenzig  (Pxtriis  fduHs,  Willd.).  Lvs.  ellip- 
tic-oblong to  oblong,  rounded  or  acute  at  the  apex, 
2-5  in.  long:  fr.  oval,  K-H  in.  high.  There  are  some 
garden  forms,  as  vars.  aiirea.  chrysophylla  and  \uUs- 
cens,  with  more  or  less  yellow  foliage. 

{Aronia  group,  species  JVos.  IS  and  14.) 

13.  arbntifaUa,  C.  Koch  (Pyrus  arbutifdlia,  Linn.  f. 
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Aronia  arbutifdlia,  Elliot.  A.  pyrifdlia,  Pers.  Me'spi- 
lus  arbutifdlia, var.  erythrocdrpa,  Michx. ) .  Red  Choke- 
berry.  Upright  shrub,  6-12  ft.  high:  lvs.  short-peti- 
oled,  oval  to  oblong  or  obovate.  acute  or  abruptly  acu- 
minate, crenately  serrate,  glabrous  above  except  some 
glands  on  the  midrib,  whitish  or  grayish  green  and  to- 
mentose or  pubescent  beneath,  lH-3  in.  long:  corymbs 
tomentose,  few  to  many-fld.,  1-VA  in.  broad:  fls.  white 
or  tinged  red,  J^-K  in.  across:  fr.  subglobose  or  pear- 
shaped,  bright  or  dull  red,  about  %  across.  April,  May. 
Nova  Scotia  to  Minn.,  south  to  Fla.  and  La.  B.M.  3668. 
G.F.  3:417. 

14.  melanocarpa,  C.Koch  (P^rKSKlffro,  Sarg.  Aronia 
n),ir<i.  K.i.-lun-.  Pi/nis  arbutifdlia,  var.  nigra,  Willd.). 
Ki.M  K  Cih  ki  1.1  KKY.  Closely  allied  to  the  preceding, 
u-ii  -.  oval  to  obovate,  abruptly  acuminatt 

ni  .  I.  i-n  and  glabrous  or  nearly  so  beneath  : 

<ai\  \  :-!iu  ;.  ;;  iN  glabrous  or  nearly  so:  fr.  globose, 
aljoiii  :,  ui.  acniss,  shining  black.  Nova  Scotia  to  On- 
tario, south  to  Fla.  and  Mich.  April-June.  B.B.  2:237. 
Var.  grandifdlia,  Dipp.  {Pgrus  grandifdlia,  Lindl.),  has 
larger,  obovate  or  broadly  obovate  lvs.  and  larger  fls. 
B.R.  14:1154.  Var.  subpubfesoena,  Lindl.,  has  tlie  Ivs. 
pubescent  beneath  when  young.  An  ini^  run  ihii.  i,ntn 
between  the  two  preceding  specie.;   i-  ;  j  :  IK". 

12:1006  as  Pi/nis  WoWftHHrfa,  Lindl.:   -  uv 

found  wild  occasionally  in  the  iK.riln  .-ii n  -'.^i.  .;. 
Both  species  are  handsome  shnibs;  ^■'.  mthmoiutrpa  is 
prettier  in  foliage  and  in  bloom,  while  S.  arbuli folia  has 
showier  and  usually  more  numerous  fruits.  The  fruits 
of  both  species   remain  „on  the   branches  during  the 
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S.  alnifblia.  Wenzig  {Pyrus  Miyabei,  Sarg.  Micromeles  alni- 
folia,  Koehne).  Tree,  60  It.  high:  lvs.  obovate  and  abruptly 
aeuminate  or  ovate,  serrate,  glabrous  at  leneth,  but  on  vigor- 
ous shoots,  often  remaining  tomentose  beneath,  2^  in.  long: 
lis.  in  6-12-lid.,  almost  glabrous  corymbs;  fr.  subglobose,  Ji  in. 
across.  Japan.  Gt.  41,  p.  283,  2«.  Q.V.l-.eA.—S.  Chamcemes- 
pilus,  Crantz  {Pyrus  Chamiemespilus,  Poll.  P.  alpina,  Dur. 
Aria  Chamffimespilus,  Hos.).  Upright  shrub,  6  ft.  high,  allied 
to  S.  Aria.    Lvs.  elliptic  to  oblong  serrate,  almost  glabrous. 


1J^-2K  in.  long:  tls.  pinkish,  with  upright  petals,  in  dense 
corymbs  about  1%  in.  broad :  f r.  oval,  orange  to  brownish  red. 
Middle  and  southern  Europe. — 5.  densiflbra,  Heynb.  (Pyrus 
densiflora,  Spach.  P.  alpina,  Willd.,  not  Dur.  Aronia  alpina, 
Dipp.).  Hybrid  of  garden  origin  between  S.  Aria  and  S.  me- 
lanocarpa:  shrub,  5  ft.  high:  lvs.  oval  to  elliptic-oldong.  whitish 
tomentose  beneath,  \%-Z  in.  long:  fls.  white  or  pinkish,  in 
dense  corymbs  1  -li^  in.  broad;  fr.  pear-shaped,  dark  bluish 
purple.— jS.  disccior.  Maxim.  Closely  alUed  to  .S.  .\ucuparia, 
but  quite  glabrous;  Ifts.  oblong-lanceolate,  larger,  gla 


Zuc</.)'. 

Tau.srl 
high: 


•His,  Wenzig  (PjTus  gracihs,  Sieb.  & 
■      ■  "the 


tho 


the 


in  dense  corymbs  about  2^ 
E  M.  Europe.  Gn.  I 
r  (PjoTis  lanata,  Don, 


itli  large,  ineised-dentate  stipules. 
I  Pyrus  Hostii,  Hemsl.  P.  Sudetica, 
.  f.).  .Supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  be- 
nespilus:  shrub  or  small  tree,  12  ft. 
bovate,  sharply  serrate:  fls.  pinkish, 
broad;  fr.  globose,  ovoid,  red. 


;305. 


R.H.  1877:210.— S.  landta. 
oestica,  Hort.).  Tree,  allied 

ilouWy  seiTiite  and  slightly 


with  5 styles:  fr.  subgluhose,  %  in.  across.  W.  Asia.— A',  i-estlta. 
S.  Schan.  (Pyrus  vestita.  Wall.  P.  crenata,  Lindl.  S.  Nepal- 
ensis.  Hort.).  Tree,  allied  to  S.  Aria:  lvs.  elliptic  to  elliptic- 
oblong,  doubly  serrate,  densely  tomentose  beneath,. 3-7  in.  long; 
styles  5,  woolly  at  the  base  only.  Himalayas.  G.C.  II.  1:17. 
Alfred  Rehder. 
^  SOEGHUM.  The  genus  Sorghum  is  referred  to  An- 
dropogon  by  Hackel  and  others,  and  its  botanical  rela- 
tions are  discussed  under  that  name.  It  forms  a  section 
of  that  genus,  only  one  species  of  which  is  of  economic 
importance.  The  various  cultivated  varieties  known  as 
Sorghum,  Broom  Corn,  Kaffir  Corn,  Jerusalem  Com, 
Millo  Maize,  Durra,  etc.,  are  considered  as  having  been 
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derived  from  the  wild  species,  i>.  Halepense  {Andropd- 
goH  Balepensis).  Otliers  maintain  these  cultivated 
forms  as  varieties  of  a  distinct  species,  Sorghum  vul- 
gare  (Andropogon  Sorghum).  The  cultivated  forms  are 
annuals,  with  tall  jointed  stems,  bearing  large  terminal 
panicles.  They  fall  naturally  into  three  groups,  depend- 
ing upon  their  uses:  (1)  Broom  Corn,  in  which  the 
branches  of  the  panicle  are  elongated  and  are  thus 
adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  brooms;  (2)  the  Sugar 
or  Saccharine  Sorghums,  with  loose  panicles,  the 
branches  drooping,  and  red-brown  spikelets,  cultivated 
for  the  sweet  juice  and  for  forage.  Amber  and  Orange 
are  leading  forms  of  Sorghum.  See  Saccharum.  (3) 
The  remaining  varieties  are  grouped  together  as  Non- 
Saccharine  Sorghums.  They  are  grown  for  forage 
and  for  the  seed.  Gn.  4,  p.  83  {S.  bicolor).  The  com- 
mon forms  grown  in  this  country  and  offered  in  the 
trade  are:  Kaffir  Corn,  with  stems  4-5  feet  high,  stocky 
growth,  and  dense,  upright  panicles;  Millo  Maize,  or 
African  Millet,  similar  but  about  twice  as  tall;  Durra 
(variously  spelled  Doura,  Dhoura,  etc.),  including 
Egyptian  Rice  Corn,  Guinea  Corn,  etc.,  with  compact 


curved  stalk. 


A.  S.  Hitchcock. 


2355. 

South  Carolina. 

To  show  hortieiiltural 


/     / 


SOBBEL.  Various  species  of  Rumex  (which  see) 
produce  large,  thick,  acid  leaves  which  are  prized  for 
salads  or  for  "greens."  Leaves  of  some  of  the  native 
or  naturalized  species  are  gathered  as  pot-herbs  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  In  the  Old  World,  however,  sev- 
eral species  are  regularly  cultivated  in  kitchen-gardens; 
in  this  country  these  cultivated  species  are  relatively 
little  known.  They  are  perennials  of  the  very  easiest 
culture.  Usually  they  persist  for  a  number  of  years 
after  well  established,  giving  an  abundance  of  soft  edi- 
ble leaves  early  in  the  spring  when  herbage  is  scarce. 
They  are  usually  grown  from  seeds,  and  plants  fit  for 
cuttins  may  be  had  when  the  plants  are  one  or  two  years 
old.  I^hints  should  be  placed  at  one  side  of  the  garden 
where  they  will  not  interfere  with  the  regular  tillage. 
No  special  treatment  is  demanded.  When  they  begin  to 
show  signs  of  failing,  new  plants  should  be  started  or 
the  old  ones  may  be  taken  up  and  divided.  The  rows 
should  stand  about  18  in.  apart.  Do  not  let  the  plants 
exhaust  themselves  by  seed-bearing.  The  Spinach  Dock 
(Riimei  Patientia)  is  one  of  the  best  and  earliest.  The 
Belleville  (Biimex.  Acetosa)  is  also  an  excellent  plant 
for  the  home  garden  and  has  the  advantage  of  following 
the  other  as  a  succession.  Various  other  species  may  be 
had  of  European  seed  dealers.    See  Dock,      l^  jj_  3_ 

SOEREL-TEEE.     Oxydendrum. 

SOEEEL,  WOOD.     OxaUs  Acetosella. 

SOUR  GUM.     See  ^/'i/ssa  sylvatica. 

SOUE  SOP.     A}io,m  muricata. 

SOUE  WOOD.     Oxrjdendrum. 


SOUTH     CAROLINA 

SOUTH  CAROLINA,  HOBTICULTUEE  IN.  Fig.  2355. 
Owing  to  the  combined  influence  of  varii-tii's  nf  soil, 
latitude  and  ele%-ation,  the  climatic  c.iii.liti..iis  c.t  South 
Carolina  and  the  range  of  horticultural  iiniilui'tiiuis  are 
remarkably  varied.  With  reference  to  its  adaptutjun  to 
amateur  and  commercial  horticulture,  this  state  mav  be 


The  coast  region,  embracing  a  tier  of  counties  border- 
ing the  Atlantic  ocean  and  a  number  of  fertile  islands, 
is  especially  adapted  to  commercial  horticulture.  A  con- 
siderable area  is  devoted  to  growing  early  vegetables  to 
supply  the  large  cities  of  the  northeastern  states.  The 
principal  species  grown  for  shipment  are  green  peas, 
Irish  potatoes,  cabbage,  asparagus  and  beans.  The 
Hoffman  and  Neunan  varieties  of  strawberries,  which 
are  especially  adapted  to  this  region,  are  also  grown 
for  shipment.  The  fig  grows  to  perfection  here,  but  has 
not  as  yet  been  produced  on  a  commercial  scale.  The 
capabilities  of  this  region  have  been  only  partially  de- 
veloped on  account  of  the  habit  and  profit  of  sea  island 
cotton  and  rice  culture.  The  fungous  disease  known  as 
asparagus   rust  has   seriously  menaced  the   asparagus 

The  Pine  Belt,  or  second  zone,  embraces  two  forma- 
tions, popularly  known  as  the  Upper  and  Lower  Pine 
Belts.  The  latter  covers  an  area  of  about  9,000  square 
miles:  the  former  5,000.  The  Upper  Belt  embraces  the 
best  farming  and  horticultural  lands  of  the  state.  The 
surface  is  generally  level,  with  an  elevation  of  250 
feet.  Both  of  these  belts  contain  large  areas  especially 
adapted  to  vegetable-  and  fruit  -  growing,  especially 
melons.  These  industries  are  receiving  more  and  more 
attention  every  year  as  the  land-owners  become  more 
familiar  with  the  intensive  methods  necessary  for  suc- 
cessful truck-farming  and  the  commercial  requirements 
for  successfully  handling  large  crops  of  perishable 
products.  Asparagus,  early  potatoes,  watermelons  and 
cantaloupes  are  at  present  the  principal  crops  grown 
for  the  northern  markets.  The  sweet  potato  grows  to 
perfection  in  this  region,  400  to  600  bushels  per  acre 
being  easily  produced.  Recent  experiments  by  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  Experiment  Station  in 
preparing  the  sweet  potato  for  compact  shipment  seem 
to  open  the  way  for  carrying  this  vegetable  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  This  section  is  especially  adapted 
to  the  flg,  the  oriental  types  of  pears  and  plums  and  to 
the  early  varieties  of  peaches  and  apples.  While  af- 
fording every  facility  for  commercial  horticulture,  there 
is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  globe  where  an  abundant 
supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables  may  be  more  easily  and 
continuously  provided  for  domestic  use.  Fresh  vege- 
tables in  season  may  be  gathered  from  the  garden  every 
day  in  the  year. 

The  Hill  Belt,  fifty  miles  in  width,  stretching  across 
the  state  from  Georgia  to  North  Carolina,  is  more 
varied  in  soil  and  elevation,  affording  a  wide  range  of 
soil  products.  In  some  sections  of  the  Hill  Belt  rapid 
strides  have  been  made  in  peach-  and  melon-growing 
for  market.  From  a  limited  area  around  Ridge  Springs 
150  car-loads  of  peaches  were  shipped  in  1900;  from 
this  section  also  large  shipments  of  melons  and  aspar- 
agus are  made.  The  rapid  development  of  manufac- 
tures has  created  a  home  market  for  large  quantities 
of  fruit  and  vegetables.  Grapes  of  superior  quality 
are  grown  throughout  this  belt.  Standard  Labrusca 
grapes,  such  as  Delaware,  Concord  and  Niagara,  are  re- 
markably exempt  from  diseases  which  are  more  destruc- 
tive in  other  sections.  The  Rotundifolia  family,  or 
southern  fox  grape  type,  most  commonly  known  from 
the  amber-colored  variety,  Scuppernong,  succeeds  well 
from  the  mountains  to  the  coast.  Other  varieties  of  the 
same  family  are  more  productive  than  the  Scuppernong, 
such  as  the  Mish  Memory,  Tender  Pulp,  Thomas, 
.Tames  and  Flowers.  The  berries  of  some  of  these  va- 
rieties ailhert-  to  the  stems  and  grow  in  bunches  of 
from  10  to  'H  grapes,  hence  may  be  as  readily  shipped 
as  the  Delaware.  When  trained  upon  vertical  trellises 
and  pruned  in  early  fall,  the  yield  far  exceeds  that  of 
any  other  type. 

The  Piedmont  and  Alpine  regions,  ranging  in  eleva- 
tion frojn  400  to  over  3,000  fjet,  varies  even  more  than 
the  hill  country  in  variety  of  products  to  which  it  is 
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adapted.  The  cherry,  peach,  pear,  grape,  small  fruits 
and  apple  afford  a  tempting  varietj'.  The  succession  of 
fruits  spans  the  seasons,  the  winter  apples  lasting  until 
strawberries  are  ripe.  While  little  has  been  done  in  this 
great  region  towards  growing  fruit  and  vegetables  for 
shipment,  the  cotton  mills,  so  numerous  in  this  section, 
have  converted  the  farms  in  their  vicinity  into  market- 
gardens.  The  typical  mountain  wagons,  hooded  with 
white  canvas,  laden  with  luscious  apples,  mammoth 
cabbages,  mealy  potatoes  and  fragrant  onions,  products 
of  the  rude  methods  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  highland 
region,  are  only  suggestions  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
fertile  valleys  and  mountain  coves  under  the  manipula- 
tion of  skilful  hands  guided  by  the  trained  head. 

J.  S.  Newman. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA,  HOETICULTUKE  IN.  Fig.  2356. 
South  Dakota,  the  twenty  -  seventh  state  admitted  into 
the  Union,  lies  a  little  north  of  the  center  of  the  con- 
tinent, between  lat.  45°  57'  N.  and  42°  28'  S.  and  long. 
96°  26'  and  104°  3'  W.  of  Greenwich.  Its  shape  is 
approximately  a  rectangle.  Its  extreme  length  from 
east  to  west  is  386  miles;  extreme  breadth  north  to 
south  240  miles;  area  76,81.')  sihkui-  inili's:  population 
(in  1900)  401,570.  The  Missouri  liv,  i-  ,iivi.l>s  the  state 
into  two  nearly  equal  portiniis.  \\"it)i  iln-  .xception  of  a 
small  area  in  the  northeast  ciini.-r.  tin-  >..iitlieast  part  is 
lowest  and  all  the  streams  flow  in  that  direction.  The 
state  mav  be  divided  into  three  sections:  (1)  the  Black 
Hills;  (2)  the  Table-lands;  (3)  the  Eastern  Section. 
The  Black  Hills  in 
the  southwestern 
part  are  outliers  of 
the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  the  ex- 
tensive and  very 
rich  deposits  of 
gold,  silver,  and 
other  minerals  are 
important  sources 
of  wealth.  The 
Indians  early  knew 
of  these  gold  de- 
posits, but  they 
were  not  known  to 
white  men  until 
1874.  The  Black 
Hills,  so  named  by 
the  Indians  because 
of  the  heavy  forests 
of  pine  and  spruce 
covering  the  moun- 
tains, include  an 
area  of  about  5,000 
square  miles.  Con- 
siderable fruit  is 
now  being  raised  in 
this  section  under 
irrigation,  as  the 
local  market  is  a 
profitable  one.  and 
it  has  been  found 
possible  to  raise 
many  varieties  not 
hardy  upon  the 
open  prairies  of  the 
state.  235 

The  Table  -  lands        gi^owing  areas  favorable  to  t'ruit-grt 
comprise  the  entire 
section  of  the  state 

west  of  the  Missouri  river,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Black  Hills.  Five  branches  of  the  Missouri  flow  from 
the  western  part  of  the  state  across  these  lands  from 
west  to  east.  These  are  White,  Bad,  Cheyenne,  Moreau 
or  Owl,  and  Grand  rivers.  The  rainfall  in  this  part  is 
too  light  to  make  general  farming  feasible,  but  the 
native  grasses  are  very  nutritious  and  stock-raising 
is  profitable.  Cattle,  horses  and  sheep  are  raised  in  im- 
mense numbers  and  feed  the  year  round  upon  these 
ranges,  the  dry  climate  curing  the  grass  into  the  best  of 
hay  as   it  stands. 

The  eastern  section  contains  three  rivei  valleys  that 
cross  it  from  north  to  south,  viz.,  the  eastern  half  of 
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the  Missouri,  the  James  river  valley  and  the  Big  Sioux 
river  on  the  eastern  border.  In  the  southern  part  the 
valley  of  the  Vermillion  traverses  the  region  between 
the  Sioux  and  the  James.  These  river  valleys  are  all 
very  fertile  and  blend  together  as  they  reach  the  Mis- 
souri at  the  south.  Diversified  agriculture  flourishes  in 
these  rich  valleys,  especially  in  the  southern  and  entire 
eastern  part  of  this  section.  In  the  higher  ground  in 
the  northern  and  western  part,  stock-raising  and  dairy- 
ing are  the  main  industries  owing  to  the  lesser  rainfall. 
Since  the  defining  of  the  artesian-well  basin,  general 
agriculture  has  been  encroaching  upon  the  grazing  areas. 
This  basin  reaches  from  the  Missouri  river  eastward  to 
some  distance  beyond  the  James.  The  pressure  and  flow 
of  these  artesian  wells  varies  from  a  few  pounds  to  200 
pounds  per  square  inch.  A  flow  of  more  than  3,000  gal- 
lons per  minute  has  been  obtained  from  an  8-inch  well. 
These  wells  are  from  100  to  1,500  feet  in  depth,  and 
afford  a  valuable  means  of  irrigation  and  cheap  water- 
power.  The  water  is  supposed  to  come  from  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region.  The  amount  of  this  supply  which  can 
be  used  has  been  roughly  estimated  at  326,805,600,000 
cubic  feet  annually,  an  amount  of  water  sufiicient  to 
fill  a  river-bed  a  mile  wide,  20  feet  deep  and  nearly  600 
feet  long.  When  this  water  is  more  generally  utilized, 
it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  horticultural  area 
shown  on  the  map  will  be  extended  to  include  the  en- 
tire state  east  of  the  Missouri  river. 

Horticulture  in  South  Dakota  is  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent still  in  the  experimental  stage.    Most  of  the  plant- 


ing of  orchard  fruits  has  been  done  since  the  last  "cru- 
cial test"  winter  of  1884-85,  hence  it  will  be  difficult  to 
give  a  safe  list  until  after  the  next  test  winter.  A 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  state  extends  well 
below  the  north  line  of  Iowa,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
we  And  that  the  South  Dakota  fruit  list  partakes  of  both 
Iowa  and  Minnesota  in  its  ch.-inictcristics.  The  southern 
tier  of  counties  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  state  can 
raise  varieties  of  the  apple  which  are  not  at  all  hardy 
northward  in  the  state.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the 
orcharding  belt  along  the  great  river  from  far  down  in 
Missouri  northward  between  Iowa  and  Nebraska  and 
northward  into  South  Dakota.    In  the  Sioux  and  James 
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river  Talleys  considerable  fruit  is  grown  as  far  north 
as  tlie  Minnesota  line.  North  of  this  the  orchards  are 
few  and  far  between,  the  country  being  new  and  grain- 
raising,  stock-raising  and  dairying  affording  more  prof- 
itable sources  of  income. 

In  making  up  a  list  of  apples  for  planting  throughout 
the  state,  it  will  be  a  safe  rule  not  to  plant  any  variety 
less  hardy  than  Oldeuljur;;  and  Wtalthy,  especially  if 
the  planter  desires  a  lung-livtcl.  fruitful  orchard  and 
cannot  afford  to  experiment.  The  State  Horticultural 
Society  recommends  the  following  for  trial  or  general 
cultivation  in  all  of  the  twelve  fruit  districts;  viz., 
Oldenburg,  Hibernal,  Charlamoff,  Wealthy. 

The  largest  orchard  in  the  state  is  in  Turner  county, 
consisting  of  7,000  trees  on  about  132  acres.  This  or- 
chard was  planted  in  the  early  seventies  and  still  yields 
profitable  crops.  About  4,000  of  the  trees  are  Wealthy 
and  most  of  the  remainder  Oldenburg. 

Considerable  trouble  is  experienced  from  root-killing 
of  the  common  apple  seedling  stocks.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  state,  apple  root-grafts  root-kill  every 
winter  unless  deeply  mulched.  The  winter  of  1898-99 
will  long  be  remembered  as  the  "root-killing  "  winter  by 
the  fruit  men  of  several  northwestern  states.  Efforts  are 
now  being  made  to  remedy  this  trouble  by  testing  the 
Russian  method  of  preventing  root-killing;  viz.,  the  use 
of  the  pure  Siberian  crab  (Pi/rus  baccata),  as  a  stock. 
If  the  experiments  are  successful  apple  culture  will  be 
practicable  in  both  Dakotas  and  in  a  part  of  the  Cana- 
dian northwest.  Piece  root-grafting  will  not  be  a  fair 
test,  as  everything  below  ground  should  be  Siberian. 
(See  Bull.  65  of  S.  D.  Exp.  Sta.,  and  Am.  Pom.  Soc. 
Report,  1899,  p.  143.) 

Of  plums,  only  those  of  the  Americana  type,  such  as 
DeSoto,  Wyant,  Wolf,  Forest  Garden,  Rollingstone  and 
Hawkeye,  are  of  any  value  for  general  cultivation. 
However,  in  the  southern  tier  of  counties  already  men- 
tioned the  Miner  does  well  and  is  much  grown.  Priimis 
Americana  is  indigenous  throughout  the  state.  Many 
varieties  from  the  native  thickets  are  being  grown  by 
the  prairie  settlers,  and  these  will  probably  supersede 
the  varieties  named  above,  which  originated  in  Iowa, 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin.  Plums  rightly  managed  are 
very  profitable  and  the  general  interest  in  them  is 
increasing.  The  main  trouble  hitherto  has  been  the 
tender  stocks  upon  which  the  hardy  natives  have  been 
worked.  Myrobolan,  St.  Julien,  Marianna,  Southern 
Chickasaw,  peach,  and  other  southern  stocks  all  winter- 
kill, leaving  the  hardy  top  to  die.  Such  trees  are  a 
delusion  and  a  snare  to  the  prairie  planter,  and  this 
fact  is  becoming  more  generally  known.  Trees  worked 
on  Americana  seedlings  or  trees  on  their  own  roots  find 
favor,  as  no  trouble  is  then  experieuced  from  root- 
killing.  The  western  sand  cherry  (PruiiKS  Besseyi),  a 
native  of  the  state,  is  being  tested  as  a  stock  at  the 
Experiment  Station  at  Brookings.  So  far  the  indica- 
tions are  that  it  will  be  worthy  of  use  as  a  dwarf  stock 
for  amateur  use,  the  trees  being  dwarfed  and  hearing 
fruit  at  an  early  age.  It  is  of  some  promise  as  a  dwarf 
stock  for  peaches,  such  trees  being  of  suitable  size  for 
convenient  covering  in  winter  or  for  growing  in  boxes. 

Of  other  orchard  fruits,  pears,  quinces,  apricots  and 
peaches  find  no  place  on  the  South  Dakota  fruit  list. 
Cherries  are  grown  to  a  small  extent  in  the  southern 
counties,  but  the  crop  is  uncertain  in  most  parts. 

Raspberries  can  be  grown  with  winter  protection. 
Blackberries  are  not  as  hardy  as  raspberries.  Straw- 
berries are  considerably  grown  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state,  and  irrigation  is  found  profitable,  as  it  insures 
a  crop  in  dry  seasons.  Grapes  are  grown  to  some  extent 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  but  northward  suffer 
severely  from  winter-killing  and  are  not  on  the  fruit  list 
recommended  for  that  part  of  the  state.  Jauesville,  a 
Labrusca  x  riparia  (vulpina)  hybrid,  has  been  found 
to  be  hardier  than  those  of  the  Concord  type.  It  is 
probable  that  new  varieties  of  grapes  adapted  to  the 
prairie  northwest  will  be  produced  by  plant-breeding, 
using  the  indigenous  Vitis  riparia  as  a  foundation. 
Toward  this  end  about  5,000  wild  grape  seedlings  were 
grown  by  the  Experiment  Station  at  Brookings  in  1900, 
and  this  work  of  plant-breeding  is  being  conducted  on 
a  large  scale. 

Over  27,000  seedlings  of  various  native  fruits  were 
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raised  at  this  station  in  1899-1900.  The  wild  fruits  are 
being  crossed  with  tame  whenever  po.ssible,  but  the 
main  reliance  is  placed  upon  pure  selection,  acting 
upon  the  theory  that  "excess  of  food  causes  varia- 
tion." The  following  native  species  have  been  taken 
in  hand  in  this  plant-breeding  work:  sand  cherry,  choke 
cherry,  pin  cherry,  black  currant,  golden  currant,  goose- 
berry, buffalo  berry,  grape,  hazelnut,  lii-h  luish  ..Tan- 
berry,  Juneberry,  plum,  red  raspheny,  IWa.k  raspberry, 
strawberry.  The  work  with  oullivatecl  fruits  is  maiuiy 
with  the  apple,  an  attempt  being  made  to  ciniiliiiie  the 
hardiness  of  the  Russian  sorts  with  the  long-keeping 
capacity  of  the  best  American  winter  varieties.  .Several 
Siberian  fruits  have  also  been  taken  in  hand.  These 
were  picked  up  by  the  writer  in  1897-98  when  sent  on  a 
ten  months'  tour  of  exploration  in  eastern  Europe  and 
western  and  central  Asia  by  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Hon.  James  Wilson.  The  state  Legislature  in 
March,  1901,  granted  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  a 
"plant-breeding  building,"  for  improved  facilities  in  the 
breeding  of  horticultural  and  agricultural  plants. 

Of  conifers,  the  hemlock,  white  pine,  balsam  fir, 
arborvitcB  and  Norway  spruce  fail  on  the  open  prairie, 
while  Jack  pine,  bull  pine,  Scotch  pine,  northern  red 
cedar,  western  white  spruce,  and  Colorado  silver  or  blue 
spruce  all  do  well  in  open  exposure.  Of  deciduous  trees, 
the  native  species,  such  as  ash,  elm,  box  elder,  black 
wild  cherry  and  hackberry,  all  dowell.  Cottonwood  and 
willows  do  well  on  moist  land.  Considerable  loss  was 
experienced  in  the  earlier  planting  from  a  failure  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  species  covering  a  wide  geo- 
graphical range  vary  greatly  in  hardiness  and  that  the 
local  indigenous  form  should  be  planted  when  possi- 
ble. 

Floriculture  is  still  in  its  infancy,  there  being  very 
few  greenhouses  in  the  state.  The  rich  soil  makes  it 
easy  to  raise  large  crops  of  vegetables,  but  so  far  the 
trucking  interests  have  assumed  no  importance,  ex- 
cept near  the  larger  towns.  Agriculture  has  been  exten- 
sive, rather  than  intensive.  In  a  state  yielding  heavy 
crops  of  wheat  and  other  cereals,  with  a  soil  so  rich 
that  commercial  fertilizers  are  not  thought  of  and  barn- 
yard manure  so  little  considered  that  many  farmers 
prefer  to  move  their  barns  rather  than  their  manure 
heaps,  and  with  the  burning  of  straw  a  common  prac- 
tice, the  hoe  is  rarely  seen;  gang  and  sulky  plows,  self- 
binders  and  riding  cultivators  are  the  more  favored 
implements.  In  the  course  of  time,  with  the  increase  in 
population,  will  come  a  change  in  methods.  Eastern 
farmers  and  gardeners  find  that  the  soil  and  climate 
demand  decided  modifications  of  eastern  practices. 
The  list  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  would  be  nnich 
longer  were  it  not 'for  the  fact  that  the  severest  freezing 
often  comes  when  the  ground  is  bare. 

The  State  Agricultural  College  at  Brookings  is  a 
flourishing  institution,  the  annual  attendance  being 
about  five  hundred.  The  United  States  Experiment 
Station  is  in  connection  with  the  college  and  is  busy 
Willi  till-  ).i"liUnis  presented  in  anew  state.  Farmers' 
instil  lit. s  ami  home  reading  courses  are  provided  to 
h.  I|.  ill  till    iliss.niination  of  agricultural  knowledge. 

Till'  Siiiitli  l)akota  State  Horticultural  Society  is  com- 
poseil  of  the  amateur  and  professional  fruitmen  of  the 
state  and  is  an  earnest  body  of  workers  striving  to 
solve  the  problems  presented  to  prairie  horticulturists. 
No  state  appropriation  has  been  granted  hitherto,  so  that 
the  proceedings  at  present  are  published  from  time  to 
time  in  the  agricultural  press  of  the  state.  The  twelfth 
annual  meeting  was  held  at  Sioux  Falls,  January  22-24, 
1901.  The  dry  climate  is  very  salubrious,  and  many 
people  suffering  from  poor  health  in  warmer  and  moister 
sections  find  relief  here. 

South  Dakota.the  "Sunshine  State,"  presents  nuraer- 
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SOUTHERNWOOD 

SOUTHEKNWOOD  {Artemisia  ^!<jo/nH«»H,  which  see 
for  botauical  account)  is  a  European  herb,  aromatic, 
much  branched,  woody-stemmed,  rather  tender,  per- 
ennial, 3-5  ft.  tall,  with  pale  green  or  grayish  often 
variegated  leaves,  small  yellowish  Howers  and  minute 
seeds.  Fig.  2357.  It  is  occasionally  found  in  family 
gardens,  where  it  is  grown  from  seed  (or  more  often 
from  its  easily  rooted  cuttings,  which  are  most  readily 
obtained  in  early  summer)  for  its  pleasant  taste  and 
tonic  properties,  which  resemble  those  of  wormwood. 
It  is  seldom  offered  by  seedsmen  in  this  country  be- 
cause of  its  slight  importance.  M.  G.  Kains. 

SOW  BREAD.    An  old  name  for  Cyclamen. 


SOY  BEAN  {Ghicine  hispitUi,  which  see  for  botanical 
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2357.   Southernwood  ( 


description)  is  a  legume,  and  while  it  has  long  been  a 
staple  crop  in  Japan  it  has  but  somewhat  recently  been 
cultivated  in  the  United  States.  Figs.  191,  195.  It  grows 
to  perfection  only  in  a  tropical  or  semi-tropical  climate. 
In  its  native  country,  Japan,  tlie  seed  is  an  important 
human  food  product,  but  in  tlie  I'nited  Stntes  its  prin- 
cipal nse  at  present  is  as  a  forage  plant  for  farm  live, 
stock  and  as  a  soil  renovator.  1\  is  an  ujirigbt,  leafy, 
branching  plant,  growing  3-4  ft.  high.  Two  distinct 
plants  are  often  called  Soy  Bean  ;  the  smaller  one 
{Phaseolus  radiatiis)  is  grown  principally  in  Japan; 
the  larger  species,  the  true  Soy  Bean,  is  Glycine 
hispida.  This  latter  species  has  become  popular  in 
some  sections  of  the  United  States  because  of  its  power 
of  resisting  drought  and  for  the  further  reason  that  it 
may  supply  a  large  amount  of  forage  rich  in  protein. 
In  the  northern  states  it  is  probable  that  the  Soy  Bean 
will  be  acclimated  and  that  it  will  serve  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  maize  crop  as  a  food  for  stock,  although  it  is  coarse 
in  leaf  and  stalk. 

It  thrives  best  upon  a  warm,  well-drained  loamy  soil, 
and  seed  should  not  be  planted  until  all  danger  from 
frost  is  over.  The  land  should  be  prepared  by  plowing 
and  harrowing  in  the  early  spring,  and  the  harrow  should 
be  used  two  or  three  times  before  the  seeds  are  planted. 
Best  success  is  attained  by  planting  in  drills,  rows  to  be 
from  ■2'^-3  ft.  apart  and  the  hills  in  the  row  18-20  in. 
apai-t.  During  the  early  periods  of  growth  cultivation 
should  be  frequent,  preferably  with  a  fine-toothed  im- 
plement. After  the  plants  have  grown  so  that  the 
ground  is  well  shaded  the  tillage  may  be  discontinued. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  curing  of  the  plants  for  hay  will 
ever  come  into  general  practice,  but  the  crop  may  be 
largely  grown  for  green  soiling  and  for  ensilage  "pur- 
poses. It  may  be  cut  into  the  silo  with  corn  and  serves 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  food. 

To  the  horticulturist  the  Soy  Bean  is  valuable  chiefly 
"  '        The  soil  of  the  orchard  can  be  given 


clean  culture  during  the  early  summer  and  the  Soy 
Beans  may  be  sown  broadcast  about  July  1  and  harrowed 
in.  One  bushel  of  seed  per  acre  will  be  required.  One 
bushel  of  rye  per  acre  should  be  sown  at  the  same  time, 
for  when  the  beans  are  killed  down  by  the  frost  in  the 
fall  the  rvc  will  tlnu  serve  as  a  cover-crop  during  the 

wiut.  r.     \VI,.  1.  t .Ill  is  so  hard  and  forbidding  that 

'*l"v.  1    ■'     ;  ,1.  the  Soy   Bean  may  be  made  to 

-'1^'  .       L    I  hfrer,  and  when  plowed  under  it 

-'IV.-  I-  _i.  ,:  ,  itiiMMve  the  physical  condition  of  the 
hiii.l.    ^fi-  aN,j  (,hjr,i,f.  L^  p^  Clinton. 

SPANISH  BAYONET.     See  Yucca. 

SPANISH  BROOM.     Sparlium  junceum. 

SPANISH  LIME.     .Uelicocca  bijuga. 

SPANISH  OYSTER  PLANT.     Scoli/mus. 

SFABAXIS  (Greek  word  referring  to  the  torn  or  lac- 
erated spathes,  a  character  which  distinguishes  this 
genus  from  Tritonia).  Iriddceic.  Wand  Flower. 
Sparaxis  is  a  group  of  spring-blooming  "Cape  bulbs"  of 
the  Ixia  tribe,  with  spikes  of  0-petaled,  more  or  less 
funnel-shaped  flowers  one  inch  or  two  across  and  ex- 
hibiting an  extraordinary  range  of  color  and  throat 
markings.  These  plants  are  less  popular  than  Ixias, 
which  they  much  resemble.  The  plants  are  dwarfer  and 
more  compact  than  Ixias,  usually  6-12  in.  high,  the 
spikes  are  shorter  and  fewer-flowered,  and  the  blossoms 
are  sometimes  larger.  Sparaxis  is  essentially  distin- 
guished from  Ixia  and  other  allied  genera  by  the  sub- 
regular  perianth,  unilateral  and  arcuate  stamens,  and 
scarious,  lacerated  spathe-valves.  Other  general  fea 
tures  are:  the  rootstock  acorra;  Ivs.  linear  or  lanceo- 
late and  arranged  in  a  basal  rosette;  inflorescence  a 
simple  or  panicled  spike;  perianth -tube  short:  ovary 
3-celled;  ovules  many,  superposed.  Sparaxis  is  native 
to  the  southwestern  provinces  of  Cape  Colony,  S. 
Africa. 

Although  a  few  plants  of  Sparaxis  are  occasionally 
cultivated  in  America  by  bulb  fanciers,  one  may  search 
through  many  American  catalogues  without  finding 
them  listed.  The  Dutch  bulb  growers  offer  25  distinct 
kinds,  which  is  perhaps  a  quarter  of  the  number  of 
varieties  of  Ixias  in  cultivation.  According  to  J.  G. 
Baker,  there  is  "only  one  species  in  a  broad  sense,  vary- 
ing indefinitely  in  the  size  and  coloring  of  the  flowers." 
For  practical  purposes  Baker  recognizes  the  3  species 
given  below;  of  these  the  most  Important  and  variable 
is  S.  tricolor. 

Spanixis  pulcJierrima  of  the  Dutch  trade  is  properly 
Dierima  pulch^nima,  Baker.  This  grows  6  ft.  high  or 
more  and  has  pendulous  fls.  bright  blood-purple  but  ap- 
parently with  pale  rose  and  perhaps  other  varieties  (also 
a  white  var. ).  It  is  distinguished  by  its  pendulous  fls. 
with  regular  perianth,  simple  style-branches,  equilat- 
eral stamens,  and  large  bracts  which  are  not  laciniate. 
B.M.  51555.  F.S.  17:1810.  Gn.  20:315;  44,  p.  281.  This 
plant  is  said  by  F.  W.  Burbidge  to  be  "perhaps  the 
most  graceful  of  all  the  Cape  Irids." 

A.   Tliroat  of  flower  same  color  as  seg- 
ments. 
B.  I^ls.    small:    segments    ^-?i    in. 

long 1 .  bulbifera 

BB.  Fls.  larger:  segments  1  in.  or  more 

long 2.  grandiflora 

AA.  Throat  of  flower  bright  yellow,  often 
with  a  dark  blotch  on  the  lower  part 
of  each  segment 3.  tricolor 

bulbifera,  Ker.  Corm  globose,  K-%  in.  thick:  basal 
Ivs.  about  4,  linear  or  lanceolate,  K-1  ft.  long  :  stems 
%-!  ft.  long,  simple  or  branched,  bearing  low  down  2-3 
small  Ivs.,  often  with  bulbils  in  the  axils:  fls.  .solitary 
or  few  in  a  spike,  yellow:  perianth-tube  %  in.  long. 
B.M.  545  {Ixia  bulbifera).  To  this  species  Baker  refers 
S.  albiflora.  Eckl.,  with  fls.  whitish  inside,  and  S.  vio- 
lacea,  Eckl.,  with  dark  purple  fls. 

grandilldra,  Ker.  Habit,  corm,  Ivs.  and  spathe  just 
as  in  S.  bulbifera  but  the  fls.  larger,  the  limb  1  in.  or 
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SPARAXIS 


ally  yellow  or  purple,  and  larger  anthers. 
T7a  (Hs.  primrose  inside,  flamed  purple  outside). 
3:258  (fls.  white  inside,  midveiu  on  the  back 
3).  BM.  5il  (Ixia  grandiflora,  Fls.  rich  purple, 
ned  lighter). 


According  to  Baker,  the  principal 
named  forms  are :  atropurpiirea, 
dark  purple ;  anemonaelldra, 
pale  yellow ;  Lili^go,  white, 
flushed  with  claret-purple  out- 
side; and  stelliris,  dark  purple, 
the  segments  narrower  than  the 
type,  oblanceolate  and  acute 
rather  than  oblong. 

tricolor,  Ker.  Fig.  2358.  Dif- 
fers from  .S'.  grandiflora  only 
in  the  color  of  the  flowers, 
which  are  very  variable  but  al- 
ways have  a  bright  yellow  throat 
and  often  a  dark  blotch  at  the 
h:isp  (.f  each  segment.  B.M. 
14M';  ■.'.><\  (Ixia  tricolor).  F.S. 
•1:VH.  F.  1843:213  (S.  picia, 
p ti yj> If }-fa ,  pulchella ) .  —Accord- 
ing to  Baker,  this  i.5  the  favor- 
ite species  among  cultivators. 
It  certainly  has  the  greatest  va- 
riety of  colors  and  markings. 
In  the  works  cited  the  floral 
segments  range  from  nearly 
white  through  rose,  brick-red, 
carmine,  crimson  and  light  pur- 
ple to  dark  purple,  excluding 
blue  and  yellow,  which  latter 
color  usually  appears  in  the 
throat.  ^_  jl, 

SPAEGANIUM  (Greek,  fillet; 
referring  to  the  ribbon-like  Ivs.) 
Typh&cem.  Bur -reed.  Bur- 
reeds  are  marsh  herbs  closely 
allied  to  cat-tails  but  with  fls. 
in  globular  heads  instead  of  ob- 
long spikes.  Three  hardy  per- 
ennial kinds  are  advertised  by 
collectors  of  native  plants  and  one  or  two  are  procurable 
from  specialists  in  aquatics.  Bur-reeds  are  desirable 
only  in  bog  gardens  or  in  wild  gardening  operations. 
The  beauty  of  these  plants  often  lies  in  each  species 
being  massed  alone,  as  well  as  in  the  mixing  with  other 
plants. 

Sparganiums  have  creeping  rootstocks  and  fibrous 
roots.  Some  are  floating  plants.  Stems  branched  or 
not:  Ivs.  linear,  alternate,  sheathing  at  the  base:  fls. 
monoecious,  in  globose  heads,  the  staminate  uppermost: 
fr.  sessile  or  peduncled,  mostly  1-loculed  and  nut-like. 

A.  Inflorescence  unbranclted. 
simplex,  Huds.     Stems  weak  and   slender,  lK-2  ft. 
high,  unbranched :  Ivs.  more  or  less  triquetrous:  stami- 
nate heads  4-6:  pistillate  2-6,  5-8  lines  in  diam. :    fr. 
stalked.    June-Aug.    N.  Amer.    B.B.  1:64. 

AA.  Inflorescence  branched. 
B.  ffeight  SS  ft. 
eurycArpum,  Engelra.  Stems  stout,  3-8  ft.  high, 
branching:  Ivs.  linear,  flat,  slightly  keeled  beneath: 
staminate  heads  numerous,  pistillate  2-4  on  a  stem  or 
branch,  10-16  lines  in  diam. :  fr.  sessile.  Mav-Aug. 
N.  Amer.    B.B.  1:63. 

BB.  Height  2-S  ft. 
ramisum,  Curt.  Lvs.  flat:  heads  5-9,  disposed  in  ax- 
illary and  terminal,  interrupted  spikes,  the  lowest  one 
larger  and  pistillate,  the  others  wholly  staminate:  pistil- 
late heads  S-10  lines  in  diam.  July.  Southern  U.  S., 
particularly  in  mountain  bogs.  •yp_  ]yj_ 


SPAHMANNIA  (after  Andreas  Sparmann,  who  visited 
the  Cape  with  Thunberg).  Tili&cece.  About  5  species 
of  African  shrubs  or  trees  with  cordate,  dentate  or 
lobed  leaves  and  white  flowers  in  terminal,  umbelliform 
cymes:  sepals  4;  petals  4,  naked  at  the  base;  stamens 
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several,   free,   the    anther- bearing   ones    interior,   the 
staminodia  exterior:  capsule  globose  or  ovoid,  spiny. 

S.  Africana  is  of  easy  treatment  under  glass  in  a  tem- 
perature never  lower  than  35°,  with  plenty  of  air  and 
light.  The  plants  are  benefited  by  being  plunged  in  the 
garden  during  the  summer  and  syringed  during  dry 
weather.  Plants  should  be  potted  early  in  spring.  The 
tips  of  young  shoots  root  readily  with  60°  of  heat. 
A.    Lvs.  deeply  5-7-lobed. 

palmita,  E.  Mey.  A  slender  shrub  much  smaller  in 
all  its  parts  than  jS'.  Africana:  branches  half  herba- 
ceous: lvs.  on  long  petioles,  the  lobes  long-acuminate, 
incisely  sinuate  and  unequally  toothed,  prominently  5-7- 
nerved'  below:  fls.  white  or  purplish,  densely  arranged 
on  the  subterminal  peduncles:  capsule  4-celled.  Cult, 
in  S.  Calif. 

AA.    I/vs.  not  lobed. 

Africana,  Linn.  A  large  shrub  or  tree,  10-20  ft.  high: 
lvs.  cordate-acuminate,  5-7-angled,  unequally  toothed, 
5-6  in.  long,  7-9-ribbed  below:  fls.  white,  on  long,  many- 
fld.  peduncles:  capsule  5-celled.  B.M.  516.  G.M.  37:233. 
R.H.  1858,  p.  105.  Gn.  45:967.-A  useful  greenhouse 
plant.  Var.  flore  plSno  is  also  grown.  Q.C.  II.  19:477. 
F.  W.  Barclay. 

Sparmannia  Africana  is  not  common  in  S.  California, 
but  is  highly  esteemed.  One  in  Singleton  Court,  25 
years  old,  is  12  ft.  high  and  16  ft.  through,  and  consists 
of  about  fifty  trunks  >2-4  inches  in  diameter.  It  was  in 
full  bloom  in  January  and  February  and  one  of  the  fin- 
est sights  imaginable.  It  w^as  literally  covered  with 
snowballs  of  4  inches  diameter,  and  admired  by  num- 
bers of  people.  The  blooms  were  so  heavy  that  the  ends 
of  the  branches  touched  the  ground,  necessitating  se- 
vere pruning  as  soon  as  blooms  were  past  beauty.  No 
viburnum,  hydrangea  or  other  shrub  can  compare  with 
it  at  its  blooming  season.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
year  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  clump  of  basswood  suck- 
ers, the  leaves  being  nearly  identical  in  appearance  with 
those  of  the  basswood.  It  is  therefore  a  dense  mass  of 
broad  leaves  and  looks  well  anywhere  and  at  any  time. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  white-flowered  shrubs  or  trees 
in  cultivation.  The  double  variety  is  not  as  desirable 
as  the  single.  Erne.st  Braunton. 

SPARROW-GKASS.     Provincialism  for  Asparagus. 

SPAETiNA  (Greek,  spartine,  a  cord  ;  on  account  of 
the  tough  leaves).  Graminece.  Species  7.  Perennial 
marsh  plants  of  various  parts  of  the  world,  most  or  all 
of  which  are  found  in  the  United  States.  Culms  rigid 
and  reed-like:  lvs.  coarse  and  rough,  usually  becoming 
rolled  inwards:  spikelets  1-fld.,  in  rows  on  two  sides  of 
the  triangular  rachis;  spikes  2-several  in  a  raceme. 

cynoBuroldes,  Willd.  Fresh-water  Cord-grass.  In 
the  West  known  as  "Slough-grass."  A  common  coarse 
fresh-water  marsh  grass,  occurring  across  the  continent 
in  the  northern  states.  Recommended  for  cultivation 
along  the  margins  of  ponds  and  artificial  lakes.  Pro- 
curable from  collectors.  ^^  g_  Hitchcock. 

SFABTIUM  (Greek  spartos,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
plant).  Syn.,  Spartidnthus.  Legiir>iinbsa! .  Ornamental 
shrub,  with  long  and  slender  green  branches,  small  and 
sparse  foliage,  and  showy  papilionaceous  yellow  fls.  in 
terminal  racemes.  It  is  a  handsome  shrub  especially 
adapted  for  warmer  and  drier  regions;  in  the  East  it  is 
probably  hardy  as  far  north  as  Philadelphia.  It  becomes 
naturalized  easily,  as  happened  in  several  localities  in 
S.  America,  whence  it  was  afterwards  described  as  S. 
Americanum,  Meyen.  It  grows  in  almost  any  kind  of 
well-drained  soil  and  is  well  suited  for  planting  on  ex- 
posed sandy  and  rocky  situations.  Prop,  by  seeds  and 
by  greenwood  cuttings  under  glass.  One  species  in  the 
Mediterranean  region  and  the  Canary  Islands.  Allied 
to  Genista  and  Cytisus,  but  chiefly  distinguished  by  the 
1-lipped  calyx  :  lvs.  simple:  fls.  in  terminal,  loose  ra- 
cemes :  calyx  split  above,  hence  1-lipped,  tip  with  5  mi- 
nute teeth;  keel  incurved,  acuminate:  pod  linear,  com- 
pressed, many-seeded ;  seeds  with  callose  appendage  at 
the  base  like  in  Genista.     The  slender  branches  yield 
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fiber,  which  is  used  in  S.  France  and  Spain  for  making 
ropes,  cords  and  cloths.  Many  species  of  Cytisus  and 
Genista  were  formerly  referred  to  this  genus.  For 
Spartium  jEtnense,  Biv.,  ;S.  ferox,  Poir.,  S.  monosper- 
mttm,  Linn.,  S.  radiatum,  Linn,  and  S.  virgafum,  Ait., 
see  Genista;  for  S.  purgans,  Linn.,  and  S.  scoparium, 
Linn.,  see  Cytisus;  Spartium  multiflorum,  Ait.=Cyti- 
sus  albus. 

jiinceum,  Linn.  (Genista  }4neea,ljam.  Spartidnthus 
jilnceus,  Link.).  Spanish  Broom.  Upright  shrub,  10 
ft.  high,  with  slender,  terete,  green,  rush-like  branches 
sparingly  leafy  or  almost  leafless:  Ivs.  oblanceolate  to 
linear,  entire,  bluish  green  and  sparingly  appressed  pu- 
bescent, K-IK  in.  long:  fls.  fragrant,  yellow,  about  1 
in.  long,  with  ample  standard:  pod  linear,  pubescent, 
2-3  in.  long.  June-Sept.,  in  Calif,  blooming  almost  the 
whole  year.  B.M.  85.  B.R.  23:1974  (as  S.  acutifoUus). 
Gn.  22,  p.  404;  34,  p.  284;  44,  p.  57.-There  is  a  double- 
fld.  form.  Alfred  Rehder. 

SPATHIPHtLLUM  (Greek  word,  referring  to  the 
leaf-like  spathes).  ArAcea;.  About  20  species  of  nearly 
stemless  plants,  mostly  from  tropical  America,  with 
large,  oblong  or  lanceolate,  acuminate  or  cuspidate, 
long-petioled  leaves  and  flowers  on  a  long-peduncled 
spadix  subtended  by  an  oblong  or  lanceolate,  leaf-like, 
white,  persistent,  flat  spathe:  stigma  3^-lobed:  ovules 
in  each  locule  2-8,  fixed  at  the  interior  angles  of  the  cells. 
Gardeners  recommend  as  soil  for  their  culture  a  mixture 
of  leaf-mold,  peat  and  fibrous  loam,  together  with  some 
sand  and  charcoal. 

A.  Spathe  less  than  4  in.  long. 

B.   Ia's.  ^S  in.  wide. 

floribiindum,  N.  E.  Br.  Petioles  4-G  in.  long;  leaf- 
blade  oblong -elliptical  or  oblong -lanceolate,  very 
sharply  acuminate,  abruptly  obtuse  and  contracted  into 
a  node  at  the  base,  dark  green  above,  lighter  beneath : 
spathe  oblong  -  lanceolate,  long -cuspidate -acuminate, 
about  2%  in.  long  by  1  in.  wide,  white;  spadix  white,  a 
little  shorter  than  the  spathe.  Colombia.  LH.  21:159. 
F.  1880,  p.  76. 

BB.    Li's.  less  than  2  in.  wide. 

c.    Scape  thickened  and  curved  below  the  spathe. 

oindidum,  N.  E.  Br.  Petioles  5-G  in.  long,  minutely 
speckled  with  white:  leaf-blade  narrowly  oblong-lan- 
ceolate, 4^-6  in.  long  by  1-lK  in.  wide,  acuminate  at 
apex,  base  cuneately  rounded,  bright  green  above,  paler 
beneath  :  spathe  erect  or  spreading,  according  to 
amount  of  curve  in  scape,  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate, 
3%  in.  long,  1  in.  broad,  white  on  both  sides;  spadix 
shorter  than  the  spathe.  Colombia.  F.  1879,  p.  19. 
cc.    Scape  straight. 

PAtini,  N.  E.  Br.  Petioles  slender,  terete,  often  much 
longer  than  the  blade:  leaf-blade  long  lanceolate,  6-8 
in.  long,  acuminate  at  both  ends:  spathe  oblong-lanceo- 
late, very  long-acuminate,  white  except  for  the  green 
costa,  spreading  or  recurved;  spadix  long  stipitate  (5 
lines),  a  little  shorter  than  the  spathe.    Colombia.    I.H. 

AA.    Spathes  over  4  in.  long. 

B.  Petioles  ?0  in.  or  more  long. 
cocUearispathum,  Engl.  (S.  heliconicemiiim,  Schott). 

A  large  plant  :  Ivs.  broadly  oblong,  20-30  in.  long, 
shortly  acute,  the  base  rounded  or  cordate  :  spathe 
ovate  or  oblong- ovate,  narrowly  cuspidate,  somewhat 
decurrent  on  the  peduncle,  8-12  in.  long;  spadix  3-4  in. 
long.   Mexico.   I.H.  21:189. 

BB.    Petieles  5-10  in.  long. 
c.    Spadix  3-5  in.  long. 

cindicans,  Poepp.  (S.  canncetblium,  Schott).  Leaf- 
blades  broad-lanceolate  to  oblong-lanceolate,  10-16  in. 
long,  acute  or  acuminate,  base  somewhat  cuneate,  acute, 
deep  green  above,  paler  beneath:  spathe  4M-7  in.  long, 
oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  white  on  the  face,  green, 
possibly  rarely  white,  on  the  back:  fls.  odorous.  West 
Indies,  Colombia.  B.M.  603  (as  Pothos  canncefolius). 
cc.    Spadix  2  in.  long. 

hybridum,  N.  E.  Br.  A  hybrid  between  S.  candicans, 
Poepp.,  and  S.  Patini,  N.  E.  Br.     Petioles  6-8  in.  long; 
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leaf-blades  broadly  lanceolate  to  oblong-lanceolate,  acu- 
minate, 8-9  in.  long:  spathe  white  on  both  sides,  lan- 
ceolate, acuminate,  4-5  in.  long;  spadix  2  in.  long.  I.H. 
29:450.    G.C.  II.  19:500.  F.W.Barclay. 

SPATH0GL6TTIS  (Greek,  spathe  and  tongue;  said 
to  refer  to  the  shape  of  the  lip).  OreJtiddcem.  Plants 
agreeing  with  Bletia  in  habit  and  form  of  inflorescence: 
pseudobulbs  broadly  conic,  1-3-lvd. :  Ivs.  elongate,  long- 
petioled,  narrow,  plicate,  articulated  :  scape  lateral, 
bearing  large  fls.  in  a  terminal  raceme:  sepals  free, 
subequal;  petals  similar  or  broader  and  longer;  label- 
lum  not  spurred,  lateral  lobes  somewhat  convolute,  mid- 
dle lobe  clawed;  column  slender:  pollinia  8.  About  10 
species  in  Asia,  Australia  and  the  Malay  Islands. 

Spathoglottises  grow  best  at  the  warm  end  of  the  Cat- 
tleya  or  Brazilian  house  in  a  moist,  shady  location.  Pot 
culture  suits  them  best,  and  the  compost  should  consist 
principally  of  equal  parts  peat  fiber  and  sphagnum 
moss  with  a  little  chopped  sod  added;  about  one-half  of 
the  pot  should  be  devoted  to  drainage.  They  all  require 
a  liberal  amount  of  water  when  growing,  but  only 
enough  to  keep  them  in  sound  con.dition  when  at  rest. 
They  are  rather  hard  to  increase  by  division  and  the 
supply  depends  upon  new  importations. 


pUcata,  Blume.  Lvs.  2-4  ft.  long,  finely  acuminate, 
scape  2-3  ft.  high,  with  a  raceme  6-12  in.  long:  fls.  1  in. 
across,  lilac;  sepals  and  petals  broad,  acute;  middle 
lobe  of  the  labellum  long  and  narrow,  cuneately  dilated 
at  the  tip;  calli  yellow,  villous.   Malay  Peninsula. 

aiirea,  Lindl.  (S.plic&ta,  Griff.).  Lvs.  12-18  in.  high, 
narrowly  lanceolate:  scape  tall  and  stout,  2  ft.  high: 
raceme  6-8  in.  long:  fls.  IH  in.  across,  golden  yellow; 
sepals  broad,  obtuse  ;  middle  lobe  of  the  Jabellum 
equaling  the  falcate  lateral  lobes,  narrowly  lanceolate. 
Malay  Peninsula.  G.C.  III.  4:93.-The  lip  varies,  being 
sometimes  broad  and  retuse  at  the  apex. 
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Vieillardi,  Reiebb.  f.  {S.  Ainjustorum,  Reicbb.  f.,. 
Fig.  2359.  Lts.  long-lanceolate,  acuminate,  1-2  ft.  long: 
scape  12-18  in.  high,  robust:  raceme  6  in.  long,  broad, 
corymb-like  at  first:  fls.  2  in.  across,  very  pale  lilac, 
nearly  white;  sepals  and  petals  ovate-oblong,  subacute; 
labellum  as  long  as  the  sepals,  lateral  lobes  orange- 
brown,  with  orange  calli  speckled  with  red,  middle  lobe 
narrow,  with  a  broadened  tip  variable  in  form.  New 
Caledonia.  B.M.  7013.  A.G.  12:93.  A.F.  6:631. -S. 
aureo-  Vieillardi,  Hort.,  is  a  hybrid  between  this  and  S. 
aurea.  Fls.  pale  chrome-yellow,  with  the  sepals  slightly 
and  the  petals  profusely  dotted  with  crimson,  the  tips 
of  the  lobes  of  the  lip  rich  crimson.  G.C.  III.  23:309. 
G.M.  41:308. 

S.  Kimballiaiia.  Hook.,  is  often  reg.irded  as  a  v.-iriety  of  S. 
aurea,  from  which  it  differs  in  liaviug  the  backs  of  the  sepals 
mottled  with  red-brown,  tlie  crest  glabrous,  and  narrower  Ivs. 
B.M.  7U3.-S.  plictita,  var.  MichoUtzU.  is  advertised  by  San- 
der. Fls.  ametliyst  color,  with  the  segments  broader  than  in 
the  type.    Habit  more  dwarf. 

Heinrich  Hasselbeing  and  R.  M.  Grey. 

SPATHYfiMA  (Greek;  referring  to  the  spathe). 
ArAcew.  Skunk  Cabbaqe.  Skunk  Cabbage  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally interesting  plant.  In  the  East,  it  is  the  first 
wild  flower  of  the  year,  though  it  is  oftener  considered 
a  weed  than  a  flower  by  those  who  have  nothing  but 
contempt  for  it.  It  is  a  hardy  swamp-loving  perennial 
herb  which  pushes  up  its  fascinating  hooded  spathes  in 
midwinter  or  even  before  the  first  of  January  in  favored 
situations.  The  spathes  are  3-6  in.  high,  usually  grow 
in  clumps,  and  the  variation  in  their  coloring  is  a  never- 
failing  delight.  They  are  mottled  with  purplish  brown 
and  greenish  yellow,  the  former  color  sometimes  be- 
coming bright  red,  the  latter  ranging  from  dark  green 
to  bright  yellow.  These  spathes  are  produced  several 
weeks  before  the  leaves  appear,  and  they  inclose  odd 
flowers  which  are  described  below  in  detail.  Just 
when  the  Skunk  Cabbage  flowers  is  a  matter  of  much 
debate;  the  stamens  are  generally  out  in  February  or 
March.  The  hoods  retain  their  beauty  for  months.  In 
April  or  May  they  decay  and  the  strong-growing  leaves 
soon  attain  a  height  of  1-3  ft.  and  a  breadth  of  1  ft.  or 
more.  All  parts  of  the  plant  give  a  strong,  skunk-like 
odor,  but  only  when  bruised.  A  young  plant  uprooted 
is  a  picturesque  object.  Its  thick,  horizontal  rhizome 
emits  great  numbers  of  strong,  fleshy,  rope-like  roots. 
The  presence  of  the  rank  foliage  of  Skunk  Cabbage  is 
generally  considered  a  sign  of  wet,  sour  soil  unfit  for 
gardening. 

Skunk  Cabbage  is  offered  by  a  number  of  dealers  in 
hardy  plants,  as  also  by  collectors.  There  is  a  consid- 
erable demand  for  it  outside  of  its  native  region,  and 
particularly  in  England,  where  the  "bog  garden"  idea 
has  been  developed  and  has  the  most  supporters. 
Skunk  Cabbage  has  made  a  strong  impress  upon  Amer- 
ican literature.     Its  hardiness  and  bravery  have  been 
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are  busy  with  the  pollen  while  the  plant  is  in  flower  and 
that  the  carrion  flies  mostly  come  later.  Skunk  Cabbage 
has  long  been  known  as  Symplocarpus,  but  this  name 
must   give  way  to  the  older  one  given  by  Rafinesque. 

Generic  characters :  spadix  globose  or  oblong,  entirely 
covered  by  fls.,  the  ovaries  of  which  are  embedded  in 
the  spadi-x;  perianth  of  i  hooded  sepals;  anthers  2- 
celled;  style  pyramidal,  4-sided:  ovary  1-loculed,  with 
a  solitary,  suspended,  anatropous  ovule;  berries  in 
large  heads,  1-seeded.    Only  one  species. 

foetida,  Raf.  (Symplocarpus  fatidus,  Nutt.).  Skunk 
Cabbage.  Fig.  2360.  Lvs.  numerous,  1-3  ft.  long,  1 
ft.  wide,  ovate,  strongly  nerved:  spathe  preceding  the 
lvs.,  colored  as  described  above:  fr.  ripe  Aug.,  Sept. 
Nova  Scotia  to  Minn.,  south  to  Fla.  and  Iowa.  B.M. 
836  (Po^Aos  to(ifZa);  3224.  V.  23:186.  G.W.F.  27.  D. 
277.  A.G.  14:367.  B.B.  1:363.-The  Siberian  plant  is 
probably  the  same  species.  yf   ]yj^ 

SPATTEE-DOCK.     Nuphar  advena. 

SPEARMINT.     See  Menfha. 

SPEAR-WOOD.    JEucalyptus  doratoxylon. 

SPEARWORT.     Certain  species  oiBanunculus. 

SPECULAEIA  (from  Speculum  Veneris,  meaning 
Venus'  Looking-glass).  CampanulAcetB.  Venus'  Look- 
ing-glass {Specularia  Speculum)  is  a  pretty  little 
hardy  annual  herb  with  5-lobed  blue  flowers  not  quite 
an  inch  across.  The  plants  grow  about  9  in.  high,  bloom 
in  spring  and  summer  and  are  desirable  tor  edging 
flowerbeds.   They  are  of  easy  culture.    See  Annuals. 

Specularia  is  a  genus  of  about  7  species  closfdy  allied 
to  Campanula  but  differing  by  the  vt'r\-  ]"}it:  c;il\  >:-tube, 
ovary  and  capsule.  The  long  calyx  luhr  i~  ciii-  of  the 
most  conspicuous  features  of  the  pl.iiii  ,uhI  lias  jicrhaps 
served  to  suggest  the  handle  of  tii--  iiiiirnr.  There  is 
one  North  American  species,  S.  perfoliata,  which  dif- 
fers from  all  the  rest  in  having  perfoliate  lvs.  and  the 
capsule  dehiscing  laterally  near  the  middle  instead  of 
near  the  calyx-lobes.  It  is  a  weed.  The  others  are  Old 
World  herbs,  small  and  annual,  with  the  lower  lvs.  obo- 
vate  and  entire,  the  upper  ones  ovate-oblong  or  lanceo- 
late and  nearly  entire.  Calyx-tube  linear,  1  in.  or  so 
long:  limb  5-parted,  the  segments  linear  and  as  long  as 
the  corolla-lobes;  corolla  nearly  wheel-shaped  or  broadly 
bell-shaped;  stamens  free  from  corolla:  ovary  3-locuIed: 
stigma  shortly  3-lobed. 

a.  Peduncles  about  S-n,l. 

Speculum,  DC.  (Cam/)"'.'  ''I   .■^i'  -  ."n,,.  Linn.).    Ve- 
nus' Looking-glass.    Flu.  -    ■  :       i 
lyx  glabrous  or  pubescent, 

apex;  lobes  finally  reflex.d,    : r.i 

Europe.  B.M.  102.— Var.  procumbei 
in  addition  to  white,  lilac  and  doubl 
p.  254. 

AA.  Peduncles  l-fld. 

pentagdnia,  DC.  Calyx  pilose,  lobes  spreading.  Asia 
Minor.  B.R.  1:56.— This  species  is  not  now  advertised 
in  America.  Some  specimens  have  narrow  lvs.  and 
longer  calyx-tube  than  ,S.  Speculum.  An  interesting 
feature  of  this  species  (and  perhaps  others)  is  the  5- 
angled  flower-buds.  Yf_  ji. 
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SPEEDWELL. 
SPELT.     See  Tr 


SF£BGULA  (Latin  spargere,  to  scatter;  the  seeds 
are  said  to  be  expelled).  Caryophylldceie.  A  genus  of 
3-8  species  of  annual  herbs  iucludiiii,'  Simkkv.  which 
see,  a  forage  plant  adapted  to  poor,  dry,  sandy  soils.  It 
is  a  common  weed  in  cultivated  lands,  li  i^t-ow^  aitout 
6  in.,  has  linear  Ivs.  which  appear  l<i  be  \\liijrb<l,  and 
bears  numerous,  small,  white,  5-petaled  lis.  in  .summer. 
The  fls.  are  about  U  in.  across  and  borne  in  terminal 
panicles.  Important  generic  characters  of  Spergula  are 
the  small,  scarious  stipules,  5  styles,  alternating  with 
the   sepals,   and   capsule -valves  opposite  the    sepals. 
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Some  of  the  species  are  dichotomously  branched,  but 
the  following  has  clusters  of  branches  originating  at  or 
near  the  base. 

arv6nsis,  Linn.  Spurry,  which  see.  Annual,  6-18  in. 
high,  branched  at  or  near  the  base:  Ivs.  linear,  clus- 
tered at  the  nodes  in  2  opposite  sets  of  0-8  together, 
appearing  as  if  verticillate  :  stipules  small,  connate. 
Eu.     B.B.  2:36. 


2361,    Venus'  Looking-elass  —  Specularia  Speculum  (XK) 


SPHffiKALCEA(  Greek  words,  !7/<i6e»Hrt»OH';  referring 
to  the  fruit).  Jlali-Acew.  Globe  Mallow.  About  25  spe- 
cies of  tender  herbs,  subshrubs  and  shrubs,  mostly 
native  to  the  warmer  parts  of  America:  Its.  usually 
angled  or  lobed:  fls.  solitary  or  clustered,  axillary,  in 
terminal  racemes  or  spikes,  violet,  rose,  flesh-color  or 
various  shades  of  red:  bractlets  3,  free  or  united  at  the 
base;  calyx  5-cut:  locules  of  the  ovary  numerous,  2-3- 
ovuled,  arranged  in  a  single  whorl.  Closely  allied  to 
Abutilon  but  with  3  bractlets  instead  of  none. 

A.  Iivs.  5-7-lohed. 

B.  Fls.  in  spikes. 

acerildlia,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Perennial  herb,  2-6  ft.  high: 
Ivs.  3^  in.  long,  cordate,  palmately  5-lobed  (sometimes 
with  2  or  more  basal  lobes),  coarsely  serrate:  fls.  rose- 
color,  varying  to  white,  2  in.  across,  15  or  more  in  spi- 
cate  clusters  terminating  the  branches.  Rocky  Mts. 
B.M.  5404. 

BE.    Fls.  in  mnbels. 

umbellMa,  Don.  Mexican  shrub,  3  ft.  or  more  high, 
with  scarlet,  pendulous  fls.,  about  V/i  in.  across,  and 
usually  3  in  an  umbel:  Ivs.  cordate,  7-lobed,  crenate. 
L.B.C.  3:222  and  B.R.  19:1608  (as  Malva  umbellata).- 
Var.  txicolor,  Hort.,  was  said  by  John  Saul  to  have  red- 
dish purple  fls.  striped  with  white  and  rose. 
AA.  Lvs.  3-lobed. 
B.    Fls.  scarlet  or  rose. 

Munroina,  Spach.  Perennial  herb,  1-2  ft.  high:  lvs. 
broad  at  base,  obscurely  3-lobed,  crenate,  sometimes  in- 
cised: fls.  scarlet  or  rose,  1  in.  across,  rose-colored: 
panicles  axillary  and  terminal,  numerous.  Dry  plains, 
Brit.  Col.  to  Idaho  and  south.  B.M.  3537  and  B.R.  16:1306 
(both  as  Mah'a  Jluiironna).  A.G.  11:539. -Advertised 
in  18il0  as  the  Sunset  Plant.  E.  S.  Carman  said  the  same 
plant  was  offered  in  some  catalogues  as  Malva  miniata. 
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BB.  Fls.  brick-red. 
oisplitina,  A.  St.  Hil.  {S.  mini&ta,  Spach.  Malva 
mini&ta,  Cav.  M.  miniitta,  Jacq.  [?]).  Tender  branch- 
ing subshrub,  2-A  ft.  high,  formerly  considered  desirable 
for  conservatory  decoratinn  in  October  and  November, 
when  it  produces  its  brick-ri-l  H..w<r-  :  lvs.  1-2  in.  long, 
3-lobed,  coarsely  and  unii|iKil  I  y  i  rcnati',  niidlobe  longest: 
fls.  l-lj^in.  across,  in  axillarv.  t.w  tld.  cvmose  racemes. 
La  Plata.  The  above  d,-s.Tipti..ii  from  B.M.  5938.- 
Miniata  means  cinnabar  -  red,  the  color  of  red  lead. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  Sphccralcea  eisplatina 
and  Munroana  should  be  confused.  The  lvs.  of  Mun- 
roana  are  obscurely  3-lobed,  the  lobes  broad,  blunt  and 
short;  the  lvs.  of  S.  eisplatina  are  deeply  and  sharply 
cut,  acuminate  and  narrowed  towards  the  base,  the 
lobes  narrow  and  acute,  the  midlobe  over  twice  as  long 
as  the  side  lobes.  The  color  of  the  fls.  is  very  distinct 
and  the  clusters  are  branched  in  S.  Munroana  but  not  in 
S.  eisplatina.  w.  M. 


SPHffiE6GYNE   (Greek 

bose  sti^'IlKl).     .ir.-histoiuar, 

ferre.l  t,.  '/'"■".•.,.  ^vh\.■\,  .,,. 


ards 


•./.  ^vh\■■\,  .,.,.  f,,r  N.  I.,i/i..!iu.  The  hand- 
some foliiL^''  iilaiii  kii^'wii  I"  Till'  irail--  ii^  Spharogyne 
itnpei-iaii,,  IS  iiiriiti..i].d  iiiiilri-  liii-  li.a'l  because  its  fls. 
and  fr.  »l-ciu  tu  Ijl-  uudf-rribril,  and  tin-  place  of  the 
plant  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  therefore  unde- 
termined. It  is  a  broad-leaved  hothouse  plant  with 
strong  parallel  ribs,  metallic  green  above  and  pur- 
plish brown  beneath.  For  cultural  suggestions,  see 
Miconia. 

imperi^lis,  Linden.  Stem  simple  or  little  branched, 
erect,  robust  :  lvs.  opposite,  decussate,  oval,  with  5 
longitudinal  ribs  running  from  base  to  apex  and  many 
parallel  transverse  veins  connecting  them.  Peru.  LH. 
24:284. -Native  of  Peru,  and  introduced  to  Europe  by 
Linden  in  1871.  It  is  said  to  be  easily  grown  in  a  warm 
house. 

SPHAGNUM.  Sphagnum  moss,  bog  moss  or  peat 
moss  is  found  in  swamps  or  bogs  and  is  one  of  the 
plants  from  which  peat  is  formed  ;  it  is  much  used 
by  gardeners.  Its  geographical  distribution  extends 
to  all  countries  in  the  north  temperate  zone.  According 
to  Braithwaite's  "Sphagnacese  of  Europe  and  North 
America,"  there  are  19  distinct  species  to  be  found  in 
North  Aiiirrica.  besides  numerous  varieties.  Sphagnum 
moss,  s  <ii!T,  r  1).  Ill  ihe  true  mosses  so  much  that  they 
are  u-'.  i  :  I  in  a  distinct  family,  Sphagnacese. 
Besi.l. ■  inferences  in  the  reproductive  or- 
gans, \\f  I  In.  I  .hit.  i.iices  lie  in  the  larger  growth  of 
Sphagnum  (  winch  is  often  a  foot  or  more  in  height),  its 
soft  appearance,  pale  green  color,  and  the  absence  of 
root-hairs.  The  stems  and  leaves  are  inclosed  or  en- 
circled by  one,  two  and  often  four  strata  of  transparent 
cells  connected  with  each  other  by  small  holes,  which 
have  the  capacity  of  sucking  up  and  retaining  a  large 
amount  of  water.  These  cells  therefore  perform  the 
function  of  root-hairs,  and  it  is  this  abundant  water-stor- 
age tissue  that  makes  Spluiijiium  nmss  of  so  niu.-h  use  to 
gardeners  in  the  .■nli  ivai  i..!.  ..f  ..r.-h  nK.  \  ni  Iniriiini,  etc., 
and  in  fact  iii..-t  |.|:...i-  ..:  .:  :i.l..ving 
character,  surh  ;.-  --III:!  I'  Sphag- 
num  often   fontis    al    1.  a-l    ...i.     Mnr.l    "I    li lii].rist    in 

which  pitcher  plants  and  epipliyics  are  ji:ru\vu.  The 
fresh  green  tips  of  Sphagnum  are  also  most  useful  for 
surfacing  pots  of  orchids  and  other  plants.  Besides 
giving  them  a  better  appearance,  the  moss  acts  as  an 
index  to  the  moisture  condition  of  the  plant.  Sphagnum 
is  also  useful  in  the  propagation  of  many  stove  plants, 
such  as  Cordyline,  Nepenthes,  etc. ;  for  starting  tropical 
tuberous  -  rooted  plants,  such  as  fancy  caladiums  ;  for 
sowing  seeds  of  orchids,  Anthuriums,  Nepenthes  and 
Sarracenias  when  fresh  and  chopped  fine;  as  a  mulch; 
as  a  non-conducting  material  for  plants  in  pots  in  ex- 
posed positions  in  summer;  and  in  packing  plants  for 
transportation,  for  which  purpose  it  is  an  ideal  material. 
OwinL.'f..  iis  s]... III.'.-  like  character  it  maybe  used  wet 

or  drv.  ; ..r.liii-  t.  tlie  character  of  the  plants  intended 

for  pa.-l.hiL'. 
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or  unless  one  has  conditions  very  similar  to  its  native 
habitat,  it  is  difacult  to  keep  it  living  for  any  length  of 
time.  This  does  not  greatly  matter,  except  that  Sphag- 
num used  for  surfacing  pots  should  always  be  living 
for  the  sake  of  appearance.  That  which  is  used  in  pot- 
ting and  propagating  need  not  necessarily  be  living  as 
long  as  it  is  fresh  and  not  decayed,  while  partially  de- 
cayed moss  may  be  used  for  mulching  and  packing. 
Edward  J.  Canning. 
SPHEN6GYNE.     See  Ursinia. 

SPICE  BUSH.     Consult  benzoin. 

SPIDEK  FLOWER.     Cleome. 

SPIDEK  LILIES.     Hymeuocallis  and  Pancratium. 

SPIDER  PLANT.     See  Cleome. 

SPIDERWORT.     Tradescantia. 

SPI6£LIA  (after  Adrian  von  der  Spigel,  physician, 
1558-1625).  LoganiAceie.  About  35  species  of  American 
annual  or  perennial  herbs,  rarely  somewhat  woody, with 
opposite,  membranous,  feather  -  veined,  rarely  3-5- 
nerved  leaves,  and  long  or  small  red,  yellow  or  purplish 
flowers,  usually  borne  in  terminal,  one-sided,  somewhat 
curved  spikes;  calyx  5-lobed;  segments  narrow;  corolla 
tubular  ;  lobes  5,  valvate  ;  stamens  5,  attached  to  the 
corolla-tube:  ovary  2-loeuled:  style  articulated,  simple, 
obtuse  or  somewhat  capitate  and  stigmatose  at  the  sum- 
mit: capsule  flattened,  circumscissile  above  the  persis- 
tent base. 

Mariltlndica,  Linn.  Pink  Root.  A  handsome  hardy 
perennial  herb,  with  slender,  tufted  stems  1-2  ft.  high, 
opposite,  ovate,  sessile,  thin  Ivs.  2-4  in.  long,  and  red, 
tubular  fls.  with  yellow  throats  in  terminal,  1-sided 
spikes.  June,  July.  Woods,  N.  J.  to  Wis.  and  south. 
B.B.  2:605.  B.M.  80.-An  elegant  plant  for  the  hardy 
border.  Shade  is  not  necessary  for  its  welfare  if  planted 
in  good,  loose,  deep  loam.  p^  -^^  Barclay 
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2362    Spinach  (X^^) 
SPIKENARD      itaha  luiemosa     FALSE  S.     Smila 


SPILANTHES  (Greek,  spotted  flower).  Compdsitce. 
This  genus  includes  the  ParA  Cress  (Spildnthes  oler- 
dcea,  Linn. ) ,  the  leaves  of  which  impart  a  pungent  flavor 
to  salads  and  stimulate  the  salivary  glands.  The  plant 
belongs  rather  to  pharmacy  than  to  the  vegetable  garden. 
It  is  procurable  from  Prance.  It  is  an  annual  herb  of 
almost  creeping  habit  and  yellow  fls.  in  conical,  rayless 
heads  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
seed  is  sown  in  early  spring.  The  Brazil  Cress  differs 
in  the  brownish  tint  of  stem  and  leaves.  The  preced- 
ing points  are  condensed  from  Vilmorin's  "Vegetable 
Garden." 

Spilanthes  is  a  genus  of  about  20  species  found  in  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  globe.  They  are  mostly  annual, 
rarely  perennial,  and  have  opposite,  usually  dentate  Ivs. 
Some  have  yellow  or  white  rays  and  the  disk  is  yellow. 
S.  oleracea  has  broadlv  ovate,  dentate  Ivs.  and  long- 
peduncled  heads.    Gn.  22,  p.  295.  w   ji 


SPINACH 

SPINACH  (Spinacia  oleracea,  which  see)  is  an  an- 
nual crop  grown  as  a  pot-herb,  or  for  "greens."  Fig. 
2362.  It  is  a  cool-season  plant,  and  therefore  it  is  grown 
in  fall  and  spring.  It  is  a  plant  of  easy  culture,  thriving 
in  any  good  garden  or  field  soil,  although  for  quick  re- 
sults and  for  tender,  succulent  foliage,  land  which  has 
an  abundance  of  available  plant-food,  and  particularly 
of  nitrogen,  is  most  desirable.  The  plant  is  hardy,  and 
when  the  land  is  well  drained,  it  will  ordinarily  stand 
the  winter  climate  as  far  north  as  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  still  farther  in  somewhat  protected  places. 

Spinach  is  grown  both  as  a  fall  and  spring  crop.  The 
fall  crop  is  raised  from  seed  that  is  sown  in  August;  in 
eight  weeks  the  leaves  may  be  large  enough  for  eating. 
The  spring  crop  is  grown  from  seeds  sown  in  the  fall, 
or  from  those  sown  during  winter  in  hotbeds  or  cold- 
frames,  or  from  those  sown  directly  in  the  ground  as 
soon  as  it  is  fit  in  the  spring.  If  the  plants  for  spring 
use  are  to  be  started  in  the  fall,  the  seeds  should  be 
sown  about  six  to  eight  weeks  before  hard  freezing 
weather  is  expected.  Then  the  plants  will  have  attained 
sufBcient  size  and  roothold  to  enable  them  to  pass  the 
winter.  It  is  advisable  to  cover  the  plants,  just  before 
winter  sets  in,  with  straw  or  loose  litter  or  dry  manure. 
Even  though  the  plants  will  withstand  the  winter,  they 
nevertheless  thrive  better  if  given  this  protection,  par- 
ticularly in  soils  that  are  likely  to  heave.  It  is  custom- 
ary to  grow  this  fall-sown  Spinach  on  wide  ridges  or 
beds  that  are  made  by  plowing  several  furrows  together, 
leaving  a  dead  furrow  between  them.  This  allows  of 
surface  drainage.  These  beds  may  be  from  five  to  ten 
feet  wide.  On  these  beds,  the  seeds  are  sown  in  rows 
running  lengthwise,  the  distance  between  the  rows  being 
from  10  to  20  inches,  depending  upon  the  methods  that 
are  employed  for  tillage.  If  hand  tillage  alone  is  to  be 
given,  the  plants  may  be  placed  closer.  In  the  spring 
the  cover  is  removed  from  the  plants  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity, for  Spinach  is  most  desired  very  early  in  the 
season.  Unless  the  land  is  in  extra  good  "heart,"  it  is 
well  to  make  a  surface  application  of  a  soluble  fer- 
tilizer early  in  the  spring  in  order  to  start  the  plants 
into  growth.  A  fertilizer  that  is  very  rich  in  nitrogen 
gives  best  results;  in  fact,  it  is  customary  in  some 
places  to  use  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulfate  of 
ammonia,  applying  the  material  with  a  sprinkling  cart. 
From  50  to  75  pounds  of  the  fertilizer  may  be  used  to 
the  acre  with  very  good  results,  at  each  of  two  or  more 
applications. 

For  home  use,  Spinach  is  sometimes  carried  over  the 
winter  in  frames,  the  plants  having  been  transplanted 
to  the  frames  or  raised  in  them  during  the  late  fall. 
These  frames  are  protected  from  severe  freezing  weathe 
by  mats  or  shutters.  Whenever  it  is  desired  to  bring 
the  plants  into  growth,  sash  is  placed  over  the  frame, 
and  extra  protection  is  given  in  very  cold  weather.  The 
plants  will  soon  become  green  and  begin  to  make  new 
leaves.  Different  frames  may  be  covered  at  different 
times  as  the  season  advances,  thereby  providing  a 
supply  for  home  use.  Sometimes  the  seed  is  sown  in 
hotbeds  that  are  made  late  in  winter  or  very  early  in 
spring,  and  the  plants  are  secured  in  advance  of  the 
ordinary  season.  The  growing  of  Spinach  in  frames  is 
less  frequent  than  formerly,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
market  is  now  supplied  with  the  product  grown  in  the 
Middle  South. 

Spring  Spinach  may  be  grown  from  seeds  that  are 
sown  as  soon  as  the  land  can  be  worked  in  spring.  If 
the  land  has  been  plowed  and  manured  in  the  fall, 
quicker  results  may  be  secured.  Two  or  three  sowings 
may  be  made  in  the  home  garden  for  spring  use,  but 
after  the  middle  of  June  Spinach  is  likely  to  become 
tough  and  is  in  little  demand.  If  Spinach  is  wanted 
during  the  summer,  it  is  better  to  use  the  New  Zealand 
Spinach,  which  is  a  warm  weather  plant.  Thin  plant  has 
no  relationship  with  the  ordinary  Spinach  (see  Tetra- 
gonia).  It  is  usually  best  to  sow  Spinach  seed  where 
the  plants  are  to  stand,  although  it  is  sometimes  trans- 
planted into  frames  for  home  use.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  the  plants  do  not  become  checked  or  stunted,  else 
they  will  tend  to  run  to  seed.  If  the  seed  is  sown  too 
late  in  spring,  when  hot  weather  is  approaching,  the 
root-leaves  will  be  very  few  and  the  plant  will  quickly 
throw  up  flower-stalks.     Spinach  is  always  grown  as  a 


SPINACH 

succession  or  companion  crop,  as  it  occupies  the  land 
for  a  small  part  of  the  year.  There  are  very  tew  in- 
sects and  diseases  that  are  generally  troublesome. 

Spinach  is  usually  transported  to  market  in  barrels, 
or  crates.  Plants  are  usually  cut  so  that  an  inch  or  so 
of  the  root  is  left  with  them.  All  dirt  is  removed,  as 
also  all  broken  and  dead  leaves.  The  plants  are  packed 
tight.  It  is  essential  that  the  plants  be  dry  before  they 
are  shipped. 

There  are  several  important  varieties  of  Spinach. 
The  large,  broad-leaved  varieties  are  most  popular  in 
the  markets,  such  as  the  Virotlay  and  the  Round-leaved. 
The  prickly  Spinach  is  considered  to  be  the  most  hardy 
and  is  chiefly  recommended  for  fall  sowing.    l_  jj_  jj_ 


SPINACIA  (from  spina;  alluding  to  the  spiny  fruit). 
Chenopodictcew .  Spinach.  Spinage.  According  to 
Volkens  (in  Engler  &  Prantl's  Pflanzenfamilien),  there 
are  only  two  species  of  Spinacia,  S.  oleracea,  Linn., 
the  common  Spinach,  and  S.  tefrandra,  Stev.  The  lat- 
ter is  an  annual  herb  of  the  Asia  Minor-Persian  region, 
and  is  not  in  cultivation.  S.  oleracea,  the  Spinach,  is 
prob.ibly  native  to  southwestern  Asia,  but  it  is  now 
widely  cultivated.  It  is  an  annual  herb,  developing 
rather  large,  arrow-shaped  root-leaves,  and  these  leaves 
are  eaten  for  "greens."  Later  in  the  season  it  sends  up 
a  branching  flower-stem  2-3  ft.  high,  bearing  axillary 
clusters  of  seed-like  fruits.  In  one  type  these  fruits  are 
spiny:  this  is  the  form  once  described  as  S.  spinosa, 
Moench,  but  which  is  not  now  considered  to  be  specifi- 
cally distinct.  Whether  the  round-seeded  or  the  prickly- 
seeded  type  is  the  original  form  of  the  Spinach  is  not 
known,  but  as  a  matter  of  nomenclature,  Linna>us'  .S. 
oleracea,  which  is  the  oldest  name,  is  held  to  include  all. 
Spinacia  belongs  to  the  atriplex  tribe.  The  genus  is 
distinguished  from  Atriplex  in  the  tact  that  the  pistil- 
late flowers  are  bractless,  whereas  tliose  of  Atriplfx 
are  inclosed  in  a  pair  of  enlarging  c.-ih  x  -  likr  hv:M't«. 
Spinacia  is  dioecious,  bearing  the  flowi  i  -^  in  mimII  :iniI- 
lary  clusters:  stamens  4  or  5.  in  :i  ir.  I.iIm  .1  r.ilyx: 
ovary  1,  with  4-5  styles  or  stigmas,  in  ri  J-l  t<..iili..a 
calyx,  this  calyx  hardening  and  enclosing  the  akone  and 
often  becoming  horned  on  the  sides  and  giving  rise  to 
"prickly-seeded"  Spinach.  The  cultivated  forms  have 
developed  much  thicker  and  broader  radical  leaves, 
which  are  used  for  greens,  often  showing  little  of  the 
halberd  or  sagittate  shape.  L.  H.  B. 

SPINDLE  TKEE.     Euonymus. 

BPIEiEA  of  florists.     See  Aslilbe. 

SPIB.SA  (ancient  Greek  name  of  a  plant  used  for 
garlands,  derived  from  speira,  band,  wreath;  probably 
first  used  for  the  present  genus  by  Clusius).  liosdcew. 
Ornamental  deciduous  shrulis,  with  alternate,  estipu- 
late,  simple  and  rather  small  Ivs.,  and  small  white, 
pink  or  almost  crimson  fls.  in  shcjwy  ihuImIs.  corymbs, 
or  p.-inicles.  Many  are  h;ircly  im.hIi;  -.■im  nf  tlif  best 
of  them  are  Spircea  arriitl'i .   7  '     "   Ihnitlei, 

pubescens,  trilobafa,  brad' I''  ,.  , ',-l,,i .  ,: Ihu, 

Doughisi,  Menziesi,  tomrnl''^- ■  >,  ■■  '  '/"."/>'.  Ja- 
ponica  and  albifiora  require  a  .sli.  lii  i «..!  jM.Miion  or 
protection  during  the  winter,  though  ^■.  Jajiuiiica  and 
its  allies,  even  If  killed  almost  to  the  ground,  will  pro- 
duce flowers  on  shoots  of  the  same  season.  Spirwa 
Cantoniensis,  Bhimei,  Chinensis  cane.icens  and  bella 
are  more  tender  and  not  to  be  recommended  for  the 
North,  but  are  hardy  or  nearly  hardy  in  the  Middle 
States.    S.  prunifolia  is  hardy  north  of  Boston. 

In  regard  to  the  flowering  season,  the  Spireas  can  be 
divided  into  two  groups.  The  first  one  contains  the 
species  of  the  section  Chamtedryon,  with  white  flowers 
in  umbels  and  blooming  in  spring",  from  April  to  June. 
The  second  group  is  composed  of  the  sections  Calospira 
and  Spiraria,  with  white  or  pink  flowers  in  corymbs  or 
panicles  appearing  from  June  to  fall.  Some  of  the  most 
important  soecies,  arranged  according  to  their  relative 
flowering  time,  are  the  following:  Eaily-flowering  Spi- 


reas-S.  Thunbergi,  argidi 
media,  Pikowiensis,  p"^n 
bata,  l^an  Jlouttei,  C<ii<' 
ering  Spireas  —  S.  (jW/ 
7iescens,  Japonica,albiil"' " 
Doiiglasi,  tomentosa.  The 
do  not  produce  their  flowe 


liiipericifolia,  prunifolia, 

.  ,'..  .Jnnn.idiyfolia,  Irilo- 

''  iifii.    Late-flow- 

.    'Unsitlora,   ca- 

't / .  alba,  Menziesi, 

l.nK.>  ul  the  second  group 
s  all  at  once  like  those  of 


the   flrst  group,  but  continue  blooming   for   a   longer 

The  Spireas  are  all  medium-sized  or  low  shrubs  and 
well  adapted  for  borders  of  shrubberies,  as  single  speci- 
mens on  the  lawn  or  for  rockeries.  Especially  the  spe- 
cies of  the  early-flowering  group  possess  a  graceful 
habit  and  make  effective  single  specimens,  except  per- 
haps S.  chamadryfolia  and  media,  which  are  somewhat 
stifter  and  less  handsome  and  produce  suckers.  Spircea 
canescens  has  also  the  graceful  habit  of  the  first  group. 
Spirwa  Japonica  and  its  numerous  hybrids  form  mostly 
low,  round  bushes  and  are  pretty  as  single  specimens  or 
in  the  border.  Spirwa  alba,  Dotiglasi,  Memiesi  and  to- 
mentosa should  be  planted  in  shrubberies  only  and  es- 
pecially in  situations  where  their  spreading  by  suckers 
does  no  harm;  they  are  sometimes  used  for  low 
ornamental  hedges.  For  rockeries  Spirwa  decumbens, 
corymbosa,  densiflora,  bullata,  and  some  dwarf  hybrids 
of  S.  Japonica  are  to  be  recommended. 

The  species  of  the  section  Chamsedryon,  and  also 
S.  canescens  and  bella,  should  be  pruned  as  little  as 
possible,— onlythinned  out  and  the  weak  wood  removed, 
—  while  those  of  the  sections  Spiraria  and  Calospira  can 
be  pruned  more  severely  if  necessary,  since  they  pro- 
duce their  flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  young  shoots. 
Some  of  the  early-flowering  Spireas,  especially  S.  ar- 
giita,  prunifolia,  Van  Houttei  and  S.  Bumalda,  are 
sometimes  forced. 

The  Spireas  grow  in  almost  any  moderately  moist 
soil,  the  Spiraria  species  being  generally  more  moisture- 
loving;  and  S.  tomentosa  thrives  well  only  in  a  peaty 
or  sandy  soil,  while  those  recommended  above  for  rock- 
eries require  a  well -drained  soil  and  sunny  situation. 
Prop,  by  seeds  sown  in  spring  and  covered  only  slightly 
witli  soil,  or  by  hardwood  or  greenwood  cuttings.  The 
s|iicies  of  Chamsedryon  grow  very  well  from  greenwood 
•  •littings  under  glass,  while  the  Spirarias  are  usually 
raised  from  hardwood  cuttings.  The  Calospiras  seem 
to  grow  equally  well  in  both  ways.  The  Spirarias  are 
also  often  prop,  by  division  and  by  suckers. 

About  50  species  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  in  America  south  to  Mexico.  Lvs. 
simple,  short -petioled,  entire  or  serrate,  sometimes 
lobed,  without  stipules:  fls.  in  umbel-like  racemes,  co- 
rymbs or  panicles,  perfect,  rarely  polygamous;  calyx 
ciip-shaped  or  carapanulate,  5-lobed;  petals  5,  rounded; 
stamens  15-60,  inserted  between  calyx  and  disk;  pistils 
usually  5,  distinct,  developing  into  follicles  dehiscent 
along  the  inner  suture,  with  several  or  rarely  two  mi- 
nute, oblong  seeds.  Many  species  formerly  included 
xmder  Spiraea  are  now  referred  to  other  genera  ;  see 
Physocarpus,  .Schizonotus  and  Sorbaria  for  shrubby 
species  and  Aruncus,  Ulmaria  and  also  Astilbe  for  the 
herbaceous  ones.  There  is  a  monograph  of  Spirfea  and 
the  allied  genera  by  Maximowicz  in  Acta  Horti  Petro- 
politani,  vol.  6,  p.  105-261  (1879)  and  a  monograph  of 
the  cultivated  species,  with  their  numerous  hybrids 
fully  described  by  H.  Zabel,  Die  strauchigen  Spiraen 
der  deutschen  Garten  (1893).  There  is  much  horticul- 
tural literature  on  Spireas,  for  the  plants  are  popular 
and  the  species  are  many.  Alfred  Rehdek. 

The  name  Spirwa  is  often  spelled  Spirea.  Whenever 
the  generic  and  specific  name  are  both  used  the  di- 
graph should  be  employed,  thus:  Spirwa  Japonica. 
Whenever  one  speaks  of  "Spireas"  in  an  untechnical 
way,  we  spell  the  name  without  the  digraph,  in  har- 
mony with  the  Editor's  writings.  The  name  Spirea 
should  be  considered  as  an  English  word  in  common 
speech  just  as  geranium  and  chrysanthemum  are.  In 
fact,  many  people  speak  of  plants  as  "Spireas"  which  do 
not  belong  to  the  genus.  For  example,  a  delightful 
white-fiowered  bushy  herb  which  is  grown  indoors  in 
great  quantities,  especially  at  Easter,  is  properly  an 
Astilbe.  Comparable  instances  are  peony,  bougainvillea, 
etc.  W.  M. 
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KEY  TO  THE  SECTIONS. 

A.  Lvs.  always  entire:  fls.  m  simple  or panicled 
racemes:   follicles  usually  ^-seeded.     {Bo- 
try  ospira,  Zabel.) 
B.  Plants  tufted,  suffniticose:   fli.  perfect,  in 
usuaUy  iimple  racemes 
SectiiinI     I'}- ru<>pH\  II  >i    ■-■  i    Mii.-ult.) 

BB.    Plant  (III  tiju  niht  chilli,  ,1 
fts.  piihl</.n„  ./,s  III  p.i, 

.St(lIi..S  _'.      MBn..LMfe|"^lL^  ^"•  1) 

AA.  lAis.  tisually  serrate,  raitly  tntiiL.    fls.  in 
umbel-like  racemes,  corymbs  or  panicles: 
seeds  several. 
B.  Inflorescence  a  simple  umbel-like  raceme: 

fls. white 

Section  3.    Cham^dkyon  (Species  Nos.  2-20) 
BB.  Inflorescence  compound:  fls  wliite  or  pink. 

C.  Fls.  in  corymbs 

Section  4.    Calospiba  (Species  Nos.  21-36) 

CO.  Fls.  in  panicles 

Section  5.    Spiraria  (Species  Nos.  37-49) 

INDEX. 

acuta,  2.  cuneata.  21.  Nobleana,  42. 

acutifolia.  2.  mneifolix,  21.  notha,  39. 

adiantitolia,  13.  decumbens,  22.  noea,  16. 

alba,  37, 44.  densiflora.  36.  oblongifolia,  19. 

albiflora,  31.  Douglasl,  48.  obovata,  2. 

alpina.  8.  eximia,  47.  ovata,  24. 

AUaica,  1.  expansa,  25.  pachystachys,  42. 

aquilegifolia,  13.  iiabellata,  2.  paniculata,  38, 44. 

arbuscula,  36.  flagellata,  21.  Pikowiensis,  10. 

arpentea,  21.  flagelHformis.  21.  procumhens,  22. 

arguta,  4.  flexuosa,  20.  pruinosa,  37. 

atritolia,  20.  Fontenaysii,  37.  pi-uuifolia,  6. 

atrosanguinea,  27.  Fontanaysiensis.Zl.    puheseeus.  17, 18,27. 

aubifolia,  20.  Fortune!,  27.  pulchella,  25. 

bella,  24.  Foxii,  29.  pumila,  30. 

Bethlehemensis.  45,  glabrata,  27.  pyramidata,  40. 

47.  glabrescens,  19.  Beevesiana,  15. 

betulifolia,  35.  grandiflora,  43  and    Begeliana,  41. 

Billardii,  47.  suppl.  robusta,  16. 

blanda,  16.  hypericitolia,  2.  rosea,  36. 

Blumei,  12,  13.  intermedia,  41.  rot\iiidUolia.\\.21. 

brachybotrys,  37.  Japonica,  27  and  ruberrima.  27,  30. 

bracteata,  11.  suppl.  rupestris,  12. 

bullata,  26.  Japonica  alba,  31.  salicifolia,  43.  44, 

Bumalda,  30.  Japonica  panicu-  45. 

Californica,  47.  lata,  38.  Sanssouciana,  41, 

callosa,  27.  Kumaonensia,  25.  semperflorens,  38. 

cana.  7.  laevigata,  1.  sericea,  19. 

Canadensis,  45.  lanceolata,  15, 44.  Sibirica,  43. 

canesceus,  21.  latifolia,  45.  superba,  32. 

Cantoniensis,  15.  Lemoinei,  30.  syringasflora,  38. 

camea,  43.  Lenneana,  47.  thalictroides.  2. 

carpinifolia,  45.  leucantha,  31.  Thunbergii,  3. 

chamaediTfolia,  20.  longigemmis,  23.  tomentosa,  49. 

Chinensis,  17.  lucida,  34.  triloba,  13. 

coccinea,  24.  luxuriosa,  37.  trilobata,  13. 

confusa,  19.  maerophylla,  27.  triumplians,  47. 

conspicua,  38.  Margaritse.  28.  truncata.  2. 

ConstantisB,  47.  media,  11,  19.  ulmifolia.  20. 

corymbosa,  15,  33.  Menziesi,  46.  vaccinifolia,  21  and 

cratwgifoUa,  13,  33.  multiflora,  5.  suppl. 

crenata.  2,  9.  Nicoudierti,  10.  Van  Houttei,  14. 

crenitolia,  9.  Nipponica,  11.  Virginiana,  34. 
crispifolia,  26. 

Section  1.   Petkophytum   (Species  not  m  cult  ) 
This  section  contains  a  few  rather  rare  American  spe 


St  known 


db 


!  of  which 
is     S     cseapitdsa,    Nutt 
Rydl)  ),  a  dwaif  cespit 
high,  with  crowded,  sill,  I 
fls    m  dense,  usiuilh  s,, 
arising  from  the  tufts  .  t 
is  verj  unlilce  anj  othi  i  ^  i 
habit  a  Saxifraga     It   i 
distinct  genus  hke  th* 
{.EringiiHia  unifld)a,\\  ,i 
Hook 

Section  2.  Sibir^a  (Species  No.  1). 
1.  laevigata,  Linn.  {S.  AltAica,  Pall.  Sibirma  Imvi- 
gita,  Maxim.).  Shrub,  .5  ft.  high,  with  stout  upright 
branches  :  Its.  cuneate-oblong,  bluish  green,  glabrous, 
1K-3H  in.  long:  fls.  polygamous,  greenish  white  in 
terminal  panicles,  3-5  in.  long,  those  of  the  staminate 
plant  somewhat  showier.    May.    Siberia. -Hardy. 
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Section  3.    Cham^dryon  (Species  Nos.  2-20). 
A.  Fls.  in  sessile  umbels,  with  none 
or  very  small  lvs.  at  the  base  or 
only  the  lower  umbels  on  leafy 
stalks. 
E.   Fnli,i,jf,iiliiv,>i-,i:  „„t,hi  ,1,11- 

::-„,  ,r,  ,1.  ,,,;t„,si,  ,,,;,„ 2.  hyperlcifolia 

BE.   F,jli, ,,/,■, I,  lit, ite  „r  s,  init,\  ii.iu- 
•Illy    jieiuciiieri-ed,     bright 
green. 
c.  Shape  of  lvs.  linear-lanceo- 
late: glabrous 3.  Thunbergi 

CC.  Shape  of  lvs.  ovate  to  oblong- 
lanceolate  :     finely  pubes- 
cent when  young. 
D.  Umbels  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  branches  stalked. 

e.  Jjvs.  oblong 4.  argnta 

EE.  Lvs.  obovate 5.  multiflora 

DD.  Umbels  all  sessile,  S-G-fhl.  C.  prunifolia 
aa.  Fls.    in    umbel-like   racemes    on 
leafy  stalks. 
B.  Margin  of  lvs.  entire  or  crenate 
or    dentate   only   toward   the 

c.  Foliage    grayish    puhesrenf 

on  both  ii),J,s 7.  cana 

CO.  Foliage  iilii,,-st  ,il„},r,,,,s. 

T>.    Shape    ,'f    h-s.    .  l/ij'li,'    /,, 
Oblong-hiii,;.,l,il,:. 
E.  Lrvs.  penninerved: 

shoots  angular 8.  alpina 

EE.  Ijvs.   all    or  partly 
S-nerved. 
p.   Sh,„-jts    sti-!p,d:    Irs. 

all  .:-,!,  r,;, I 9.  crenata 

FF.    Sh,„.ls     l.r.t.   :      I  ,■  s . 


I,  I  hi 


DD.  Sha 

bi 

Margin 


10.  Pikowiensis 

11.  bracteata 


0.  Foliage  glabrous. 
E.  Form  of  lvs.  orbicular 
to  ovate. 
F.  Apex  of  lvs.  obtuse, 
a.  Lvs.  p,nn!n,:n;'d. 


Blumei 


i,,ri;,i.„ii.i,„l„r.U.  trilobata 
FF.  Apex  of  lis.  ucuh...u.  Van  Houttei 
EE.  Form   of  lvs.  rhombic- 
lanceolate 15.  Cantoniensis 

DD.  Foliagepubescent,atleast 
beneath. 
E.   Umbels     and    follicles 
pubescent. 

F.  Tomentum  grayish.. \li.  blanda 
FP.  Tomentumyellowish. 17.  Chinensis 
EE.  Umbels  and  follicles 

glabrous 18.  pubescens 

c.   Stamens  longer  than  petals: 
sepals  reflexed. 
D.  Shoots  terete,  often  pubes- 
cent in  fruit 19.  media 

DD.  Shoots  angular,  glabrous. 20.  chamaedryfolia 


2.  hypericifolia,  Linn.  Vi;,'<irnns  shrub,  5  ft.  high, 
with  >liMi.U'i-  nrrhinu-  di-  upvi-lit  1. ranches:  lvs.  almost 
si-s,il,..  (•ni[.-:ii.--..l...\;iti-  I..  ..li'ivat. -lanceolate,  3-nerved 
or  witli  I'lW  kit,i:il  v.-iii>.  almost  glabrous,  %-\]4  in. 
loLg:  lis.  small,  white,  ill  .se.s.sile  umbels;  pedicels  usu- 
ally pubescent;  petals  almost  orbicular,  usually  longer 
than  stamens.  April,  May.  S.  E.  Eu.  to  Siberia.  — \'a- 
riable  species.  Var.  acuti'ldlia,  Wenzig  [S.  acutifdlia, 
Willd.     S .  hypericifdlia ,  var.  acu,ta,  Ser.),     Lvs.  nar- 
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nller,  yellowish  white;  peili- 
uc,  shorter  than  stamens; 
It  l.vs  showy.  Var.  Uabel- 
.  iImI.  i'.  hypericifdlia,  var. 
l.y-.  c.bovate  to  obovate-lan- 
itc  at  the  apex  or  entire  on 
ar.  obovita,  Maxim.  {S.  obo- 
's.  obovate,  rounded  at  the 

apex,  crenate  above  the  middle.     S.  E.  Eu.     Var.  trun- 

cita,  Zabel  (S.  thalicfroldes,  Hort.,   not  Pall.).      Lvs. 

broadly  obovate   to  oblong -obovate,  truncate  and  cre- 

nately  dentate  at  the  apex.    Siberia. 
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rower,  oblanceolate :  fl: 
eels  glabrous;  petals 
flowers  somewhat  earii 
lita,  Zabel  (^S.  fl.ii^.lh) 
creiidta,  Boiss.  c*c  liiih- 
ceolate,  acute,  iiicisrly 
the  flowering  branches 
vAta,  Waldst.  &  Kit.). 
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.  across,  in  dense  head- 
ing as  stamens;  sepals 
Eu.,  W.  Asia.-Hardy, 


3.  Thinbergii,  Sieb.  Fig.  2363.  Shrub,  5  ft.  high,  with 
spreading  or  arching  branches:  lvs.  sharply  serrulate, 
1-1%  in.  long:  fls.  pure  white,  about  %  in.  across,  in 
3-5-fld.  naked  umbels;  petals  obovate,  much  longer  than 
stamens :  follicles  with  the  spreading  styles  below  the 
apex.  April,  May.  China,  Japan.  S.Z.I  :G9.  G.F.  8:84, 
85.— A  very  graceful  early-flowering  shrub,  the  slender 
arching  branches  clothed  with  feathery  bright  green 
foliage,  turning  late  in  fall  to  orange  or  scarlet.  Almost 
hardy,  but  tips  of  branches  sometimes  killed  by  severe 
frost ;  valuable  for  seaside  planting. 

4.  a.TgiLta.,Z!a)el(S.Tliunhergiixnmmndra).  Similar 
in  habit  to  the  former  but  higher  and  more  vigorous : 
lvs.  oblong-obovate  to  oblong-oblanceolate,  sharply  and 
sometimes  doubly  serrate,  glabrous  at  length,  1-1%  in. 
long:  fls.  pure  white,  %  in.  across,  in  many-fld.  umbels, 
mostly  with  small  lvs.  at  the  base;  pedicels  glabrous; 
petals  broadly  obovate,  almost  twice  aw  long  as  stamens. 
May.  Of  garden  origin.  G.C.  III.  22:3.  Gng.  7:291. 
F.E.  11:160.  G.F.  10:443.  M.D.G.  1900:16.-The  most 
free-flowering  and  showy  of  the  earlier  Spireas;  quite 
hardy. 

5.  multifldra,  Zabel  (S.  crenttta  x  hijpericifblia) . 
Shrub,  5  ft.  high,  with  slender,  arching  branches:  lvs. 
obovate,  cuneate,  serrate  above  the  middle,  usually  3- 
nerved,  glabrous  at  length,  about  1  in.  long:  fis.  jiure 
white,  in  many-fld.  umbels,  sessile  on  the  upper,  borne 
on  leafy  stalks  on  the  lower  part  of  the  branches.  May. 
Of  garden  origin.— Handsome  shrub  similar  to  the 
former,  but  blooming  a  little  later. 

6.  prunildlia,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  Graceful  shrub,  6  ft. 
high,  with  upright  slender  pubescent  branches:  lvs. 
ovate  to  oblong,  denticulate,  pubescent  beneath,  1-2  in. 
long:  fls.  pure  white,  about  Y^  in.  across,  on  slender 
pedicels,  in  3-6-fld.  umbels;  petals  obovate,  longer  than 
stamens.  May.  China,  Japan.— Var.  fibre  pl4no.  Fig. 
2364.  Fls.  double,  rather  large.  S.Z.  1:70.  F.S.  2:153. 
Gn.  53,  p.  185.  A.G.  18:425.  F.E.  9:593.  Mn.  3,  p.  42. 
Very  handsome,  early-flowering  shrub,  with  dark  green, 
shining  foliage,  turning  orange  in  fall.  The  single-fld. 
form  is  less  showy  and  rare  in  cult. ;  its  foliage  is  lighter 
and  not  shining. 

7.  c4na,  Waldst.  &  Kit.  Dense,  bushy  shrub,  3  ft. 
high:  lvs.  elliptic  to  oblong,  acute  at  both  ends,  usually 
entire,  grayish  pubescent  on  both  sides,  more  densely 


beneath,  J^-l  in.  long:  fls.  ] 
like  umbels;  petals  about 
reflexed  in  fruit.  May.  i 
but  not  very  showy. 

8.  alpina.  Pall.  Shrub,  4  ft.  high,  with  upright  or 
arching,  angular,  reddish  brown  branches;  lvs.  oblong- 
obovate  to  oblanceolate,  acute,  usually  entire,  glabrous, 
penninerved,  M-1  in.  long:  fls.  white,  rather  small,  in 
short-stalked,  small  glabrous  umbels;  petals  roundish, 
little  shorter  than  stamens;  sepals  upright  in  fr. :  folli- 
cles curving  outward.  May,  June.  N.  E.  Asia.  — Hardy 
shrub,  with  graceful  foliage. 

9.  crenita,  Linn.  (S.  crenifdlia,  C.  A.  Mey.).    Shrub, 

3  ft.  high,  with  slender  striped  branches:  lvs.  oblong- 
obovate  to  oblanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends,  crenately 
serrate  toward  the  apex,  grayish  green,  puberulous  be- 
neath when  young,  3-nerved,  'A-iH  in.  long:  fls.  white, 
rather  small,  in  dense  almost  semi-globose  umbels;  pet- 
als roundish  obovate,  shorter  than  stamens:  sepals  up- 
right in  fr. :  follicles  with  erect  styles.  May.  S.  E.  Eu. 
to  Caucasus  and  Altai.   L.B.C.  13: 1252. -Hardy. 

10.  Pikowiinsis,  Bess.  {S.cren&ta  x  media.  S.Nicou- 
diirti,  Hort.).  Shrub,  4  ft.  high,  with  terete  upright 
branches:  lvs.  oblong,  cuneate  at  base,  with  few  sharp 
teeth  at  the  apes  or  sometimes  entire,  penninerved  to 
3-nerved,  almost  glabrous,  1-2  in.  long:  fls.  white  or 
greenish  white,  in  many-fld.  almost  glabrous  umbels; 
petals  orbicular,  shorter  than  stamens;  sepals  upright 
in  fr. ;  follicles  with  the  upright  style  somewhat  below 
the  apex.  May.— Supposed  natural  hybrid,  found  wild  in 
Podolia,  in  Poland. 

11.  braoteita,  Zabel  (S.iVipprfnica,  Maxim.  S.midia, 
var.  rotundifdlia,  Nichols.).  Shrub,  8  ft.  high,  with 
upright  or  spreading  branches,  quite  glabrous:  lvs. 
roundish  obovate,  usually  crenate  at  the  apex,  dark 
green  above,  bluish  green  beneath,  of  firm  texture, 
%-l%  in.  long:  fls.  over  %  In.  across,  in  umbel-like  ra- 
cemes, sometimes  compound  at  the  base;  petals  orbicu- 
lar, longer  than  stamens ;  sepals  spreading  in  fr.  June. 
Japan.  G.C.  II.  23:283. -Desirable  hardy  shrub  of  vig- 
orotis  growth  with  showy  umbels  of  pure  white  fls.  and 
dark  green  handsome  foliage  remaining  fresh  until  late 
in  fall. 

12.  Bliimei,  G.  Don    (S.    riip^stris,    Sieb.).     Shrub, 

4  ft.  high,  with  spreading  and  arching  branches:  lvs 
ovate  to  rhombic-ovate,  incisely  crenate-serrate,  pale 
bluish  green   beneath  and   rather  prominently  veined, 

umbels ;  petals  roundish  obovate,  about  as  long  as  sta- 
mens: follicles  with  spreading  or  reflexed  styles.  June, 
Japan.  B.H.  8:36.  — Not  hardy  north,  rare  in  cultiva- 
tion ;  often  the  following  or  other  species  are  met  with 
under  its  names. 


2364. 
Spirsea  prunifolia.  var. 

flore  pleno(XX). 


13.  trilobita,  Linn.  (S.  triloba,  Linn.).  Fig.  2365. 
Shrub,  4  ft.  high,  with  slender  spreading  branches:  lvs. 
almost  orbicular,  incised-dentate  and  often  3-lobed, 
obtuse,  pale  bluish  green  beneath,  J^-l  in.  long:  fls. 
pure  white,  in  many-fld.  umbels;  sepals  upright  in  fr. : 
follicles  with  ascending  styles.  Mav,  June.  N.  China 
to  Siberia  and  Turkestan,   L.B.C.  13:1271.   G.F.  1:452.- 


Handsome  bushy  shrub,  quite  hardy;  cult,  under  many 
different  names  as  S.  aquilegifdlia,  adiantifblia,  cra- 
tagifdlia,  Blitmei. 

14.  Van  Hoiittei,  Zabel  (S.  Cantonilnsis  xMlobAta. 
S.  aquilegifdlia,  VHT.  Van  HolUtei,  Briot.).  Pig.  2366. 
Shrub,  6  ft.  high,  with  arching  branches  :  Ivs.  rhom- 
bic-ovato  or  rhombio-obovate,  rounded  or  somewhat 
narrowed  at  the  base,  acute,  incised  serrate,  dark  green 
above  to  pale  bluish  green  beneath,  %-lK  in.  long:  fls. 
white,  %  in.  across,  in  many-fld.  umbels;  petals  twice 
as  long  as  stamens;  sepals  upright  or  spreading  in 
fruit.  May,  June.  Of  garden  origin.  Gn.  53,  p.  251. 
G.F.  2:317.  Gng.  5:210.  A.G.  15:297.  P.G.  3:173. 
M.D.G.  1900:17.-This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  or 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful,  of  the  early-blooming 
Spireas  and  quite  hardy.  Sometimes  confounded  with 
the  foregoing,  which  is  similar  but  smaller  in  every 
part  and  less  showy. 

15.  CantoniSnsis,  Lour.  (S.  Eeevesi&na,  Lindl.  S. 
lanceoWa,  Poir.  S.  corymMsa,  Rosb.).  Shrub,  4  ft! 
high,  with  slender,  arching  branches:  Ivs.  rhombic- 
lanceolate,  incisely  doubly  serrate,  dark  green  above, 
pale  bluish  green  beneath,  1-2}^  in.  long:  fls.  over  K  in. 
across,  in  rather  dense  umbels;  sepals  upright  in  fruit: 
follicles  with  spreading  styles.  May,  June.  China, 
Japan.  B.R.  30:10.  A.G.  18:356.-Very  handsome 
shrub,  with  large  pure  white  fls.,  but  only  half-hardy 
north.  Var.  fldre  plfino,  with  double  fls.  and  narrower 
Ivs.,  is  still  more  tender.  This  species  and  the  three 
foregoing  are  valuable  also  for  their  handsome  foliage, 
which  remains  fresh  and  green  until  late  in  fall. 

16.  bUnda,  Zabel  (S.  Chininsis  x  Cantoniinsis.  S. 
Heevesidna  robtista,  or  ndva,  Hort. ) .  Upright  shrub,  6  ft. 
high,  with  arching  branches:  Ivs.  oblong  to  ovate,  acute 
at  both  ends,  incised  serrate,  dark  green  and  almost 
glabrous  above,  grayish  tomentose  beneath,  1-lJ^  in. 
long:  fls.  rather  large,  pure  white,  in  pubescent  umbels; 
sepals  ovate-lanceolate,  upright  in  fruit:  follicles  pu- 
bescent, with  spreading  styles.  May,  June.  Of  garden 
origin.— Only  half-hardy  north. 

17.  Chin^nsis.Maxim.  (S.p)j6^sce«s,  Lindl.).  Upright 
shrub,  5  ft.  high,  with  arching  branches,  tomentose 
when  young:  Ivs.  long-petioled,  ovate,  incisely  serrate 
and  sometimes  3-lobed,  finely  pubescent  above,  yellowish 
tomentose  beneath,  1-2  in.  long:  fls.  pure  white,  about 
X  in.  across,  in  pubescent  umbels;  sepals  upright  in 
fruit,  ovate-lanceolate,  tomentose  like  the  follicles- 
styles  terminal,  spreading.  May.  China.  B.R.  33:38.- 
Handsome,  but  not  hardy  north. 

18.  pub6scens,  Turcz.  Upright  shrub,  6  ft.  high,  with 
slender,  arching  branches:  Ivs.  similar  to  those  of  the 
foregoing  species,  but  more  grayish  tomentose  beneath 
and  somewhat  smaller,  petioles  shorter:  fls.  H-^  in. 
across,  in  glabrous  umbels;  sepals  triangular-ovate, 
upright  in  fruit:  follicles  glabrous,  with  the  spreading 
styles  below  the  apex.  May.  N.China.  G.F.  1:331. — 
Hardy  north,  and  the  large-fld.  form  as  handsome  as 
the  foregoing  species. 


brous  or  pubescent  when  young:  Ivs.  ovate  to  oblong, 
euneate  at  the  base,  incisely  serrate  above  the  middle, 
almost  glabrous  or  pubescent,  1-2M  in.  long:  fls  in 
many-fld.  rather  long-stalked,  umbel-like  racemes;  fol- 
licles with  the  spreading  or  reflexed  styles  somewhat 
below  the  apex.  May.  S.  E.  Eu.  to  Japan. -Var.  gla- 
br^scens,  Zabel.  Almost  glabrous.  Var.  oblongifdlia, 
Rehd.  (S.  oblongifolia,  Waldst.  &  Kit.).  Lvs.  elliptic- 
oblong  to  oblong-lanceolate,  narrowed  at  both  ends,  en- 
tire or  with  1-3  teeth  at  the  apex.  Var.  serloea,  Regel 
{S.  sericea,  Turcz.).    Lvs.  pubescent  on  both  sides. 

20.  chamsBdryfdlia,  Linn.  Shrub,  6  ft.  high,  with 
angular,  glabrous  branches:  lvs.  distinctly  petioled, 
ovate  to  lanceolate,  sharply  and  often  doubly  serrate, 
almost  glabrous,  bluish  green  beneath,  2-3  in."long:  fls. 
in  many-fld.  umbels,  the  lower  ones  long-stalked,  the 
upper  ones  often  almost  sessile:  follicles  with  the  styles 
upright  and  terminal.  S.  E.  Eu.  to  Japan.  -Var.  flex- 
udsa,  Maxim.  (S.  flexudsa,  Fisch.).  Less  high,  with 
spreading  more  or  less  zigzag  branches:  lvs.  narrower, 
sharply  serrate  above  the  middle.    Siberia  to  Dahuria. 
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Var.  ulmifdiia,  Maxim.  (S.  ulmifblia,  Scop.).  Upright- 
lvs  ovate,  incisely  or  doubly  serrate  from  below  the 
middle:  fls.  larger,  about  y^  in.  across,  appearing  later. 
L.B.C.  11:1042.  B.R.  15:1222.  Both  v^rs.  are  often 
cult.;  they  spread,  like  the  preceding  species,  by 
suckers.  Sometimes  as  S.  atrifolia  or  aubifolia  in 
gardens. 

Section  4.   Calospiha  (Species  Nos.  21-36). 
A.  Stamens   as    long   as  petals:   lvs. 
small,  1^-/  ;„.  ln,,g:   fls.  white. 
E.  Heiphl  .i-i:.  nrcfixioiiniiy  I'Z  ft... 21.  canescens 

BB.  Height  •ilunit  > ,,  ft 22.  decumbens 

AA.    Stameii.i  hnifirr  than  jutiils. 

B.   Corgiiih.s   un    lultral   branchlets 
along  the  branches  of  the  pre- 

C.  Winter-buds    slender,    longer 

than  petioles 23.  longigemmis 

CO.  Winter  -  buds     shorter    t  h  a  n 
petioles. 
D.  Shoots  angular:   lvs.  usu- 
ally broadly  ovate 24.  bella 

DD.  Shoots  terete  :   lvs.  usually 

ovate-lanceolate 25.  expansa 

BB.  Corymbs    terminal    on  upright 
shoots  of  the  year. 
c.  Inflorescence     ptibescent, 
rarely  glabrous,  very  com- 
pound, besides  the  terminal 
corymb  lateral  ones  bloom- 
ing somewhat  later  appear 
beneath   it,  only   weak 
branches    with    a    single 
corymb. 
D.  Shrub   1    ft.  or  less    high, 
u'ith  bullate  lvs.  less  than 

1  ill-  long 26.  buUata 

DD.  Shrubs   1-5   ft.  high,  with 
larger  lvs. 
E.  Branches  terete. 

F.  Ripe    follicles   di- 
verging   27.  Japonica 

FF.  Bipe  follicles  upright, 
straight. 

G.  Fls.  pink 28.  Margaritae 

GO.  Fls.    whitish   or 

blll.<:herl 29.  Foxii 

EE.  Branches    more    or   less 
angular,   rather  stiff, 
almost  glabrous. 
F.  Color  of    fls.   pink, 

rarely  whitish 30.  Bumalda 

FF.  Color  of  fls.  white  ....31.  albiflora 
CC.  Inflorescence     usually     gla- 
brous, consisting  of  only  one 
terminal  corymb:    follicles 
not  diverging. 
D.  Sepals   reflexed  in   fruit: 

petals  orbicular 32.  Buperba 

DD.  Sepals   spreading  or  half 
upright .-   petals   oval  to 
oblong. 
E.  Fls.  white. 

F.  Corymb    usually    pu- 
bescent  33.  corymbosa 

FF.  Corymb   usually   gla- 
brous. 
G.  Ia^s.  usually  in- 

cised-serrate 34.  lucida 

GO.  Bi'S.  usually  ere- 

nately  serrate 35.  betuliiolia 

EE.  Fls.2>ink 36.  denBiilora 

21.  canescens,  D.  Don.  Shrub,  6  or  sometimes  12  ft. 
high,  with  spreading  and  arching  branches:  lvs.  broadly 
oval  to  obovate,  very  short-petioled,  crenately  dentate 
above  the  middle,  grayish  green,  pubescent  beneath  or 
sometimes  almost  glabrous  at  length,  l^-%  in.  long: 
fls.  white,  rather  small,  in  dense,  semi-globose  corymbs 
to  2  in.  across,  appearing  very  profusely  along  the 
branches;  sepals  upright  or  spreading  in  fr. :  follicles 
villous,  with  the  ascending  styles   a  little   below  the 
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apex.  July.  Himal.  Gn.  15,  p.  49;  49,  p.  421;  52,  p.  28; 
54,  p.  48.  — Very  graceful  and  handsome  shrub,  but  not 
hardy  north.  It  occurs  under  very  many  different 
names  in  the  gardens,  as  S.  argintea,  cuneAta,  ciinei- 
fdlia,  flagellAta,  flagelUfirmis,  rotundifdlia,  vaccinifd- 
lia,  and  others. 

22.  decumbens,  W.  Koch  {S.  proctimbens,  Hort.). 
Dwarf,  procumbent  shrub,  about  ^  ft.  high,  with  as- 
cending branches,  glabrous  :  Ivs.  elliptic  to  oblong, 
acute  at  both  ends,  crenately  serrate  above  the  middle, 
glabrous,  %-l  in.  long:  fls.  white,  in  small  corymbs, 
about  2  in.  across:  follicles  glabrous,  with  upright  ter- 
minal styles.  June.  Tyrol.  G.C.  II.  II:752.-Pretty 
shrub  for  rockeries. 

23.  longig^mmis,  Maxim.  Shrub,  4  ft.  high,  with 
slender  terete  branches,  glabrous:  axillary  buds  acumi- 
nate, longer  than  the  petioles:  Ivs.  ovate-lanceolate  to 
oblong  -  lanceolate,  incisely  and  doubly  serrate,  with 
glandular-tipped  teeth,  bright  green,  glabrous,  1K-2H  in. 
long:  fls.  white,  in  rather  loose,  2-3-in.  broad,  pubescent 
corymbs;  sepals  spreading  in  fr. :  follicles  almost  gla- 
brous, with  terminal  spreading  styles.  June.  N.  W. 
China.    G.F.  7:345. -Hardy. 

24.  MUa,  Sims'(S.  ovdta,  and  S.  cdccinea,  Hort.). 
Shrub,  3  ft.  high,  with  slender,  spreading  branches,  an- 
gular and  sparingly  pubescent  :  Ivs.  broadly  ovate  to 
ovate,  sharply  and  often  doubly  serrate,  almost  gla- 
brous, whitish  or  bluish  green  "beueath,  1-2  in.  long: 
fls.  polygamous,  pink,  in  small  corymbs,  ^2-2  in.  across; 
stamens  little  longer  than  petals;  sepals  reflexed  in  fr. : 
follicles  pubescent  only  at  the  inner  suture,  with 
spreading  styles.  June,  July.  Himal.  B.M.  242G. 
L.B.C.  13:1268. -Only  half-hardy  north. 

25.  expAnsa,  Wall.  (S.  b^Ua,  var.  expdnsa,  Kegel. 
S.  Kumaonlnsis ,  Hort.).  Closely  allied  to  the  forego- 
ing, more  vigorous  and  upright,  6  ft.  high,  with  terete 
branches  tomentose  when  young:  Ivs.  ovate-elliptic  to 
ovate  -  lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends,  sharply  serrate 
from  the  middle,  usually  pubescent  on  the  veins  be- 
neath, 1J4-3  in.  long  :  fls.  white  or  pale  pink,  in  1^ 
broad  corymbs:  follicles  pubescent,  diverging.  July. 
Himal. - S.  pulchftUa,  Kunze  (S.  Kumaonlnsis,  Hort.), 
is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  of  this  and  the  foregoing 
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species;  it  combines  the  broader  corymbs  of  the  latter 
with  the  brighter  color  of  the  first  species,  therefore 
handsomer  than  either  parent;  sometimes  cult,  as  S. 
expdnsa  rubra,  but  there  is  also  another  hybrid  of  the 
same  name.    See  S.  rubra  in  suppl.  list. 

26.  buUita,  Maxim.  (S.  crispifblia,  Hort.).  Dwarf 
shrub,  with  strictly  upright  brown,  villous  branches: 
Ivs.  roundish  ovate  to  ovate,  very  short-petioled,  in- 
cisely serrate,  thickish  and  bullate,  almost  glabrous, 


grayish  green  beneath, 
small  and  dense  corym 
Japan.    Gt.  35:1216. 

27.  Jap6nica,  Linn.  (S.  catldsa,  Thunb.  S.  Firtunei, 
Planch.).  Shrub,  4  ft.  high,  with  upright  branches 
glabrous  or  puberulous  when  young:  Ivs.  ovate  to 
oblong-lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends  or  acuminate, 
doubly  and  incisely  serrate,  pale  bluish  green  and  usu- 
ally glabrous  beneath,  1-4  in.  long:  fls.  small,  pale  to 
deep  pink,  in  usually  much  compound  and  rather  loose 
corymbs;    sepals  reflexed  in  fruit:    follicles  glabrous. 
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diverging,  with  ascending  styles.  June,  July.  Japan  to 
Himal.  F.S.  9:871.  B.H.  8:129.  P.F.G.  2,  p.  113.- 
Handsome  shrub,  with  the  young  unfolding  Ivs.  of  a 
pretty  purplish  color;  usually  much  cult,  under  the 
name  S.  callosa. 

Var.  F6rtunei,  Rehd.  {S.  Fdrtunei,  Planch.  S.  cal- 
Idsa,  Lindl.,  not  Thunb.).  Higher,  with  quite  terete 
branches:  Ivs.  2—4  in.  long,  oblong-lanceolate,  acumi- 
nate, sharply  and  doubly  serrate,  with  incurved,  callous- 
tipped  teeth,  rugose  above,  bluish  white  beneath: 
corymbs  very  compound,  rather  loose;  disk  none  or 
very  minute.  This  seems  to  be  the  Chinese  form;  the 
Japanese  form  grows  less  high,  has  smaller  and  broader, 
coarsely  doubly  dentate-serrate  Ivs.,  not  rugose  and 
less  whitish  beneath;  the  stems  are  slightly  striped  by 
the  decurrent  petioles  and  the  inflorescence  is  less 
compound.  Var.  atrosanguinea,  Hort.  Fls.  deep  pink, 
in  tomentose  corymbs.  Var.  Tub6rrima,  Hort.  Pis. 
deep  pink,  in  puberulous  corymbs.  Var.  macroph^lla, 
Simon-Louis.  Lvs.  becoming  6  in.  long,bullate:  corymbs 
small.  Var.  glabrata,  Nichols.  (S.  glabrAfa,  Lange). 
Of  more  rigid  habit-  Ivs.  ovate,  glabrous:  fls.  bright 
pink,  in  glabrous  ooryni'ns.  Var.  pubescens,  Kegel.  Lvs. 
pubescent  on  the  veins  beneath :  corymb  tomentose. 
Most  of  the  other  forms  often  enumerated  as  varieties 
are  hybrids  of  this  species. 

28.  Margaritse, Zabel  {S.  Japdnica  x  snp/rba).  Shrub, 
5  ft.  high,  puberulous:  lvs.  ovate-elliptic  to  elliptic, 
coarsely  and  often  doubly  serrate,  pubescent  on  the 
midrib  beneath  and  pale  green,  2-3  in.  long:  fls.  rather 
large,  bright  pink,  in  broad  corymbs;  sepals  spreading 
in  fruit:  follicles  upright,  glabrous,  with  upright  styles: 
July,  Aug.  Of  garden  origin.— Handsome,  very  free- 
flowering  form. 

29.  F6xii,  Zabel  (-S.  corymbbsa  x  Japinica).  Similar 
to  the  preceding:  branches  more  or  less  striped,  almost 
glabrous:  Ivs.  elliptic,  doubly  serrate,  glabrous:  fls. 
whitish  or  pinkish,  in  large,  puberulous  corymbs;  styles 
spreading  in  fruit.  June,  July.  Of  garden  origin.— 
Less  desirable  than  the  preceding  hybrid. 

30.  BumAlda,  Burvenich  (S.  Jap6nica  xalbiflora. 
S.  piimila,  Zabel).  Shrub,  2  ft.  high,  rarely  higher: 
lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  sharply  and  doubly  serrate,  gla- 
brous, 2-3  m.  long:  fls.  whitish  to  deep  pink:  follicles 
diverging.   July,  Aug.    B.H.  17:12.    Gn.4C,  p.  416.    Mn. 


a  very  free-flowering,  compact  shrub  with  bright  crim- 
son fls.  in  rather  dense  corymbs.  Gn.  45:945.  G.C.  III. 
14:365.  A  similar  form  is  S.  Lemoinei,  Zabel  {S.  Bu- 
mdlda,  var.  rubirrima,  Hort.),  hybrid  of  S.  Biimalda 
and  S.  bull&ta,  a  low,  compact  shrub,  with  somewhat 
bullate  lvs.  and  pink  fls. 
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31.  albifldra,  Miq.  {S.  Japonim  alba,  Kegel.  S.  leu- 
cdntfia,  Lange).  Fig.  23G7.  Low  shrub,  Hi  ft.  high, 
with  stiff,  upright  branches:  Its.  lanceolate,  coarsely 
or  sometimes  doubly  serrate,  glabrous,  1-2  in.  long:  fls. 
white,  in  dense  corymbs,  one  large  terminal  and  many 
smaller  ones  below,  forming  a  kind  of  raceme;  disk 
prominent;  sepals  reflesed  in  fr. :  follicles  upright,  not 
or  little  diverging.    July,  Aug.    Japan. 

32.  supdrba,  Zabel  (S.  albifldra  x  corymbdsa).  Low 
shrub,  with  striped  dark  brown  branches :  Ivs.  elliptic- 
oblong  to  oblong,  acute  at  both  ends,  simply  or  doubly 
serrate,  almost  glabrous,  1-3  in.  long:  fls.  rather  large, 
pink  or  almost  whitish;  disk  prominent;  petals  orbicu- 
lar or  broadly  obovate.    June,  July.    Of  garden  origin. 


2367.    Spirasa  albiflora  (XK) 


33.  corymbdsa,  Raf.  {S.  cmhegifblia,  Link.).  Low 
shrub,  with  usually  little-branched  stems,  rarely  to  3 
ft.  high:  branches  purplLsh  brown:  Ivs.  broadly  oval  to 
ovate,  acutish,  coarsely  and  often  doubly  serrate,  espe- 
cially above  the  middle,  pale  bluish  green  beneath  and 
glabrous,  l!^-3  in.  long:  fls.  white,  rather  small,  in 
somewhat  convex  usually  pubescent  corymbs,  l}4-3  in. 
across;  petals  oval:  follicles  and  styles  upright.  May, 
June.    N.  J.  to  Ga.    L.B.C.  7:671. 

34.  liioida,  Dougl.  Closely  allied  to  the  former: 
branches  yellowish  brown  or  brown:  Ivs.  more  incisely 
serrate,  oval  or  obovate:  corymb  glabrous,  usually 
looser  and  more  flat,  broader.  June,  July.  Dakota  to 
Brit.  Col.  and  Oregon.  The  allied  S.  Virginiina, 
Britt.,  is  more  branched  and  higher:  Ivs.  ohhms  to  ob- 
lanceolate,  dentate  above  the  middle  or  almost  entire : 
inflorescence  glabrous.    Va.  to  N.  C.    B.B.  2:197. 

35.  betulifblia,  Pall.  Low,  much-branched  shrub:  Ivs. 
oval  to  obovate  or  obovate-oblong,  usually  cuneate  at 
base  and  very  short-petioled.  serrate  or  crenately  ser- 
rate, obtuse,  glabrous  or  slightly  pubescent  on  the  veins 
beneath,  %-l%  in.  long:  corymb  usually  glabrous,  1-2 
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in.  across.  June,  July.  Siberia  t 
chatka  and  Japan.  — The  two  |.rcc( 
ing  species  are  all  closely  aliir.l 
some  botanists  as  varieties  of  N.  h 

36.  densifldra,  Nutt.  {S.  bcliiUK 
S.  rdsea,  Koehne.  S.  arbuscnUi,  Greene).  Lov 
branched  shrub:  Ivs.  very  short-petioled,  oval  to  ovate, 
obtuse,  crenately  serrate,  %-!%  in.  long:  fls.  bright 
pink,  in  dense  corymbs  1-2  in.  across.  June-Aug.  Ore. 
to  Calif.,  southern  Manchuria.    G.P.  10:413. 

Section  5.    Spiraria  (Species  Nos.  37-49). 
A.  Inflorescence     a     broad    panicle, 
about  as  broad  as  high.   (Hybrids 
of  species  of  this  and  the  preced- 

B.  Piinirles  rather  small,  on  lateral 
hranehlets  at  the  end  of  last 

i/ear's  branches :i7.  Fontenaysii 

BB,  PtDiicli'H  large,  terminal  on  long, 
npright  branches. 
c.  -Lvs.  glabrous  or  nearly  so. 

D.  Apex  of  lvs.  acute 38.  conspicua 

UD.  Apex    of   lvs.    obtuse    or 
acutish. 
E.   Shape     of     Irs.     hroa.lhj 

oviitr  ■•!■  ,'h,.r<il,  lilt,  notha 

EE.    Shall,     uf     Irs.     ohl,,,i,l    or 

oviil-i'i,Uiii:j 40.  pyramidata 

CC.  Lvs.    pubescent    ur    tviiieutose 
beneath. 

D.  Base  of  lvs.  acute 41.  SansBouciana 

DD.  Base  of  Ivs.  rounded 42.  Nobleana 

AA.  Panirler,     elongated,    longer    than 

B.  Fnli.nir   ijlui.nnis   or  nearly  so. 
c.  Li-s.   s!rir/>I'i    srrrate,   except 
at  Ihr  rrl-ll  hose. 
D.  Panicles  tomentnlose. 

E.  Fls.  light  pink 43.  salicifolia 

EE.  Fls.  white 44.  alba 

DD.  Panicles  glabrous 4.5.  latlfolia 

CO.  Lvs.   coarsely    serrate    above 

the  middle:  fls.  pink 46.  Menziesii 

BB.  Foliage  pubescent  or  tomentose 
beneath. 
c.  Follicles  glabrous:  lvs.  gray- 
ish or  whitish  tomentose  be- 
neath. 

D.  Lvs.  acute  at  both  ends 47.  Billardii 

DD.  Lvs.  rounded  or  nearly  so 

at  both  ends 48.  Douglasi 

CO.  Follicles  pubescent:  lvs.  usu- 
ally   light  tawny   beneafh.i9.  tomentosa 

37.  Fontenaysii,  Billard  {S.  Fontanaysiinsis.  Dipp. 
S.caniscens  x  salicifolia).  Shrub,  6  ft.  high,  with  slen- 
der, upright  branches :  lvs.  oval  or  oblong-oval,  rounded 
at  both  ends,  crenately  serrate  above  the  middle,  pale 
bluish  green  beneath,  almost  glabrous,  1-2  in.  long:  fls. 
white  or  pink,  in  lK-3-iu.  long  panicles;  petals  orbicu- 
lar, about  as  long  as  stamens;  sepals  spreading  in  fruit. 
June,  July.  Of  garden  origin. — Not  quite  hardy  north. 
Var.  41ba,  Zabel,  is  the  white-fld.,  var.  rdsea,  Zabel,  the 
pink-fld.  form.  S.  pruindsa,  Hort.  (S.  brachybdtrys, 
Lange.  S.  Uixuridsa,  Hort.  S.caniscens  x  DoHglasi), 
is  a  similar  form,  but  the  lvs.  are  tomentose  beneath  and 
the  fls.  pink. 

38.  consplcua,  Zabel  {S.  albifldra  x  dlba).  Upright 
shrub,  3  ft.  high,  with  dark  brown  puberulous  branche 


white,  in  broad  finely  pubescent  panicles;  petals  shorter 
than  stamens.  July-Sept.  — Handsome  form.  A  similar 
hybrid  is  S.  syringaendra,  Lem.  (L.  albifldra  x  salici- 
folia], with  oblong-lanceolate  or  lanceolate  ivs.  serrate 
above  the  middle  and  pink  fls.  Cbi-i  l>  uMi'  a  i-  :dso 
S.  semperfldrens,   Zabel  {S.  Jap6iur<^  S. 

Japinicaov  F6rtunei,va.x.  paniculiili .  II      i  i  1 1    1m  r 

than  the  former:  lvs.  oblong-lanceolai.  .  ii-u:ii[\  o.ul.ly 
serrate:  fls.  pink.    R.H.  18B0,  p.  496,  4;i7.    (..u.  4...  p.  48. 


39.  ndtha,  Zabel  (S.  corymbdsa  x  latifblia).  Shrub. 
3  ft.  high,  with  brown  glabrous  branches:  Ivs.  broadly- 
ovate  to  obovate,  short-petioled,  coarsely  and  doubly 
serrate,  almost  glabrous,  1-2  in.  long:  fls.  white  to 
pinkish  white,  in  broad,  glabrous  panicles;  stamens 
almost  twice  as  long  as  the  orbicular  petals.  July,  Aug. 
—  Of  garden  origin. 

40.  pyramidita,  Greene  (S.  lucida  x  M(miesi).  Up- 
right shrub,  3  ft.  high:  Ivs.  oval-oblong  to  oblong, 
acutish  or  obtuse,  usually  a"ul)ly  si  irate  above  the 
middle,  glabrous  or  nearly  mi.  1'  .  :;  m.  Imig:  panicles 
1K-3K  in.  long,  rather  dens.  .  i,.ilH.nil,,i,s :  ris.  pinkish 
or  almost  white.  July.  Foiiml  wild  jii  <  tre.  and  Wash- 
ington.—Worthy  of  cultivation,  but  not  yet  introduced. 

41.  Sanssouciana,  C.  Koch  (S.  Douglasi  x  Japbnica. 
S.  RegeUdna,  Hort.).  Shrub,  4  ft.  high,  with  striped, 
finely  tomentose  branchfs  :  Ivs.  oblong- lanceolate, 
sharply  and  usu:ill\  ilmn.U  ornate,  grayish  tomentose 
beneath,  2-3K  i".  1  '  -  "  in  broad  corymb-like 
panicles:  folliilr-  itli  spreading  styles. 
July,  Aug.  Of  Kann  ,,  ,.,i,,,,  -An  allied  form  is  S. 
intermedia,  Lemume  ^S.  „ii,,i,„n(  x  Doxiglasi),  similar 

vith  the  Ivs.  tomentose 
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in  habit  I 
beneath. 

42.  Nobleana, 
Wats.  N.  /'"■'■ 
similar  t  o  1 1 , .  i . 
usually  r  .  : 
above  tli.  mi 
long:  11>,  li:i  1 
mentuloM-  jianii 


aijfinyafloiu  but 


Honk.    iS.    Pnvqlna 


ynhledn 


Natural  liyliri.l 
—A  similar  f.. 
bosa  X  Dotigia 
pink. 

43.  saUcifdlia,  Linn.  (S.  Sibirica,  Raf.  S.  salicifblia, 
var.  cdrneu.  Ait.).  Upriglit  shrub,  o  ft.  high,  with  te- 
rcti-  yi'lIi.H-i-h  lii-iiwn  liiaiii-hi's  pnliii-uloiis  when  young: 

tini'is  .liinMy  ^Maa.r  willi  I'.tliai  iii.u'im'i  I  n-i'-th,  lK-3  in. 
loii:;-:  lU.  li^lii  |iiiiL  ..r  h  iiii  i-li,  ni  hIiIihil;.  ili-nse,  tomen- 
tulu.su  panicles  leafy  below,  the  lv.s.  exceeding  the  as- 
cending ramiticatiuns;  stamens  twice  as  long  as  petals; 
sepals  upright  in  fr. :  follicles  ciliate  at  the  inner  suture. 
June,  July.  S.  E.  Eu.  to  Japan  and  probably  Alaska. - 
Var.  grandifldra,  Dipp.  {S.grandifUra,'Lo<Xii.).  Lower, 
with  larger,  lighter  pink  Us.    L.B.C.  20:1988. 

44.  41ba,  Dnr.  (S.  saHcifdlia,  var.  pir„!c,il,)ta,  Ait.  S. 
lanceoliUa,  Borkh.).  Queen  of  the  Meadow.  Meadow 
Sweet.  Attractive  upright  shrub,  attaining  6  ft.,  with 
reddish  brown  branches  puberulous  when  young:  Ivs. 
narrow,  oblong  to  oblanceolate,  acute,  usually  regularly 
simply  serrate,  1H-2K  in.  long  :  fls.  white,  in  leafy 
pyramidal  tomentulose  panicles,  the  lower  spreading 
ramifications  much  longer  thin  their  supporting  Ivs  , 
stamens  white  usually  as  long  as  petals  follicles  quite 
glabrous  June-Aug  FromN  'S  west  to  the  Rocky  Mts 
south  to  Gn    nnd  IIiss     Also  known  is  S      nl      fhi 

I     ntif  111  r     1  \  t 


o%  U  to  obov  ite  oi  oblong    u  uilh  i     h    md 

doubly   seirate    lK-3  in    Icng     fls    wlnte     luge: 

those  of  S   alba,  sometimes    lighth    I  hi  li    1    in 

the  stamens  md  disk  more  oi   1         ill        | 

quite  glabrous   bro  idly  pjinnili! 

elongated   rimific  in  ns      stimei 

June-Aug      New  f  oundland    md  ( 

2  485     B  B  2  1%  -This  indthep         I 

been  referred  by  most  American  botmists  t     S 

ha      S    alba  is  chiefly  found  west,  i    latitoha  e 

and  in  the  Alleghanies 

46    Mfinziesi    H     k     (s     /»      ,?,        m,      1/ 
Presl  )     T  1  1     I        I  I 

pubeiul  I  1 

coarseh         i 
green  1  ei      tl     I 
narrow  j-b  m   1  i  „  i  1  t    u  I 


idly 
Dften 
thin 


as  long  as  the  roundish  petals;  sepals  reflexed  in  fruit. 
June-Aug.   Alaska  to  Oregon. 

47  BiUArdii,  Hort  {S  Bouglasi  x  sallcUblia). 
Shrub,  b  ft  high,  with  brown  pubescent  branches:  Ivs. 
oblong  to  oblong  lanceolate  acute  sharply  and  often 
doubh  seinte  except  lu  the  lower  third,  usually  grayish 
tomentose  bene  ith  it  Ic  1st  when  young  sometimes  al- 
most glabrous  at  length,  2-3  in  long  fls  bright  pink, 
in  5-8  in  long  tomentose  or  tomentulose  panicles,  usu- 
ally rather  narrow  and  dense  Julv,  Aug  Of  garden 
origin  —  *  Ziennedna,  Bethlehemhisis  j-ubra,  triiim- 
nhatis  eximia,  VoHstaHtto',  Caltfoiniea  Hort.,  are  very 
similar  and  probably  of  the  same  parentage. 


2638    Spiraea  latifolia  (X  H)- 

4S    Douglasi,  H    Jk.    Fig.  2;)G9.    Shrub,  8  ft.  high 
!     il    ill    \\n  tomentose  branches:   Ivs.  oblong  to 

I  rounded  or  acutish  at  both  ends,  unequally 

\e  the  middle,  densely  white-tomentose  be- 
1  tl  ]  — 1  m  long:  fls.  deep  pink,  in  dense,  rather 
niir  w  r  sometimes  broad  panicles,  4-8  In.  long;  sta 
mens  twice  as  long  as  the  obovate  petals;  sepals  re 
flexed  in  fruit  follicles  glabrous.  July,  Aug.  British 
Columbia  to  Cahf  F.S.  2:66.  R.H.  1846:101.  P.F.G.  2 
p  8o     PM    12  19o     B.M.  5151.    Gn.  23:380. 

49  tomentbsa,  Linn.  Hardhack.  Steeplebush, 
Shrub  4  ft  high,  with  upright,  brown,  tomentose 
branches  Ivs  ovate  to  oblong-ovate,  acute,  unequally 
and  often  doubly  serrate,  densely  yellowish  or  grayish 
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tomentose  beneath,  1-2X  in.  long:  fls.  deep  pink  or  pur- 
ple, in  narrow  dense  panicles,  brownish  tomentose  and 
3-8  in.  long;  stamens  somewhat  longer  than  the  obo- 
vate  petals;  sepals  reflexed:  follicles  pubescent,  usu- 
ally diverging.  July-Sept.  Nova  Scotia  to  Ga.,  west  to 
Manitoba  and  Kansas.     B.B.   2:196.     Em.  2:485.-Var. 


^m- 


Douelasi(XK). 


Alba,  Hort.  With  white  fls.  F.E.  8:833.  Gng.  5:149. 
This  species  does  not  spread  by  suckers  like  most  others 
of  the  section  Spiraria.  All  the  last  named  species  are 
valuable  as  late-blooming  shrubs  and  decorative  with 
their  showy  panicles  of  bright  or  deep  pink  fls.  They 
appear  at  their  best  when  planted  in  masses  in  the 
wilder  parts  of  the  park  in  low  ground. 

S.  Amurensis,  Maxim.  =  Physocarpus  Amurensis.— S.  arice- 
fblia,  Sm.  =  ScMzonotus  discolor.— A'.  Ariincus,  Linii.  =  Arun- 
cus  Sylvester. — S.  assimilis,  Zabel  {S.  densiflora  X  Japonica). 
Low  shrub,  with  pink  fls.  in  broad  corymb-Uke  panicles.  Gar- 
den hybrid.— 5.  astilboldes,  Hort.  =- Aruncus  astilboides.— 5. 
Boursikri,  Carr.  =  Schizonotns  discolor,  var.  dumosus.— 5. 
hrumalis.  Lange  (probably  S.  espansaX  alba).  Medium-sized 
shrub,  with  oblong,  ineisely  serrate,  almost  glabrous  Ivs.  and 
pinkish  white  fls.  in  broad  and  loose  corymb-like  panicles.  Aug.- 
Oct.  Garden  hybrid. — 5.  Camtschatica,  Pall.  =  Ulmaria  Camts- 
chatica.— S.  capitdta,  Pursh  =  Physocarpus  capitatus  —  S. 
cinirea,  Zabel  (S.  canaX  hyperieifolia).  Medium-sized  shrub, 
with  small,  oblong,  usually  entire,  pubescent  Ivs.  and  white  fls. 
in  short-stalked  umbels.  Garden  hybrid.— S.  concinna,  Zabel 
<S.  albifloraXcKpansa),  Medium-sized  shrub,  with  lanceolate, 
sharply  serrate,  almost  glabrous  Ivs.  and  pinkish  white  fls.  in 
broad  corymbs.  Garden  hybriil. — H.  compActa  multifldra,  Hort. 
=  Astilbe  Japonica  var.-S.  confcrta,  Zabel  (S.  cana X crenata) . 
Medium-sized  shrub,  with  small,  ovate  to  oblong-lanceolate, 
3-nerved,  entire  or  crenate  Ivs.  and  white  fls.  in  dense,  small, 
peduncled  umbels.    Garden  hybrid.— A'.  DaAunca,  Maxim.,  is 


closely  allied  t 
and  Sorbari.i  ^ 
*S'.  difformis, 
shrub,  with  i.\ 


axdlary  Im.i- 

stalked',  rath 
Zabel  (S.  eai 

stalked  uuib. 
CamtschatK  , 
Bon).  Low  - 
branches:  h 
middle,  quu 
corymbs.  H 
Sorbaria  t,'i 
grandirtora  - 
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I'lidnlji. — .S.  fissa,  Lindl.  ^  Schizonotus 
N'  floribuilda.  A  trade  name  of  indis- 
semperflorens  and  Sorbaria  sorbifolia 
\ith    under     tins     iKtiiK' — .s'.  gemtndta. 


!'Hort.='uimaria 
(S.  vacciniifoUa,  Lodd.,  not 
scans,  with  slender,  arching 


andifldra,  Sweet  = 
'ihflbra,     Hook.  —  Exoehorda 
\-  Koch.    Closely  allied  to  S. 
deeumuens,  hni  „'  I  ,   i'        miI  and  with  the  sepals  upright 

or  spreadinti  in  Ir  .N  it.ih  ,  'r,\  rol  —S.  Hobkeri,  garden  name, 
applied  to  S- nuditlura.  Itella,  expansa,  tristis  and  others,  and 
also  to  Exoehorda  gr.indirtora.-.s'.  HiUnholdtii.  Hort.  — Arun- 
cus  Sylvester.— iS.  Japdnica,  Hort.,  not  Liun.  f.=  Astilbe  Ja- 
ponica—,<«.  infleza.  C.  Koch  (S.  cren.ita  X  mollis).  Medium- 
sized  shrub,  with  slender  arching  branches:  Ivs.  elliptic-oblong, 
entire,  sparingly  pubescent  beneath:  fls.  white,  rather  large,  in 
many-fld.  stalked  umbels.  Garden  hybrid. -S.  Kamaonensis 
spicata.  Hort.,  is  a  form  of  S.  semperflorens.— .S.  Eamschdtica, 
Auth  =  Ulmaria  Camtschatica.— S.  lancifoiia,  Hoifmsgg,  sup- 
posed to  be  S.  H.acQuetii.— .S.  laxiflbra.  Lindl.  =  S.  vaceinii- 
f olia.— S,  Lindleydna.  Wall.  =  Sorbaria  Lindleyana.— S.  lobdta. 
Gronov.=  Ulmaria  rubra.— S.  micropetala,  Ziibel  (S.  hyperiei- 
folia X  media).  Medium-sized  shrub,  with  grayish  green,  ob- 
long-obovate  Ivs  ,  entire  or  serrate  at  the  apex,  3-  or  penni- 
nerved;  fls.  white  or  greenish  white,  in  umbels  on  leafy  or 
n,i,ked  stalks.  Garden  hybrid.— S.  Millefblium,  Torr.=  Sor- 
Imria  Millefolium. -S.  mbllis.  C.  Koch  (S.  cana  X  media). 
Similar  to  S.  media:  Ivs.  smaller,  usually  entire,  pubescent: 
fls.  smaller,  umbels  pubescent.  Garden  origin. — A'.  Mongdlicat 
M,isim.,  is  closely  allied  to  S.  crenata,  but  not  yet  introduced; 
the  S.  Mongolica  of  gardens  is  S.  gemmata.— ,S'.  mondgi/na, 
Torr.  &  Gray  =  Physocarpus  monogynus.— ,s'.  NepaUnais,  a 
garden  name  applied  to  several  species,  as  S.  micropetala, 
canescens,  salicifolia,  etc.-.S.  nma.  Zabel  (S.  canescens  X 
expansa).  Similar  to  S.  canescens  in  habit,  corymbs  larger  and 
looser:  Ivs.  coarsely  doubly  serrate,  pubescent,  1-2  in.  long: 
fls.  white  or  pinki.sh  white.  Garden  hybriti  —.V.  nudiflbra, 
Zabel  (S.  bella  Xulmifolia).  Medium-sized  shrub,  with  ovate, 
doubly  serrate,  almost  glabrous  Ivs.  and  pinkish  white  fls.  in 
hemispherical  corymbs.  Handsome,  almost  hardy  shrub.  Gar- 
den hybrid. — S.  opulifdlia,  Linn.  =  Physocarpus  opulifoUa.— 5. 
oxybdon,  Zabel  (S.  cham.<edryf olia  X  media) .  Similar  to  S. 
media,  but  br<anches  angular:  Ivs.  narrower,  follicles  with  the 
styles  terminal  and  spieading.     Garden  hybrid.^S.  Pdllaaii, 


lia.  Bertol.  =S. 
;  Japonica).  Me- 
i-sized  shrub,  with  oblong,  coarsely  serrate  Ivs..  pubes- 
cent on  the  veins  beneath:  fls.  light  to  deep  pink,  in  barge 
corymbs;  blooming  in  summer , and  usually  again  iu  fall.  Garden 
hybrid.— S.  ribifblia,  Nntt.  =  Physocarpus  capitatus.— S.  rMra, 
Zabel  (S.mberrima.Dipp.  S.  DouglasiX  expansa).  Uprightme- 
dium-sized  shrub,  with  oblons-Ianceolate,  coarsely  serrate  Ivs. 
tomentose  beneath,  and  deep  pink  fls.  in  ovate  panicles.  Garden 
hybrid.— S.  Schinabeckii,  Zabel  (S.ehamsedryfoliaX  trilobata). 
Medium-sized  shrub,  with  arching  branches:  Ivs.  ovate  to  ob- 
long-ovate, doubly  serrate,  glabrous;  fls.  white,  rather  large, 
in  peduncled  umbels;  petals  longer  than  stamens.  Handsome 
shrub,  simihirto  S.  Van  Houttpi.  Garden  hybrid. -.S.  sorbifblia. 
Linn.  =  Sorbaria  sorbifolia— .V.  Tohahk-ia.  Lodd.  =  Sorbaria 
sorbifoli;i.— .S-.  trIMinln.  Linn.  =  Gill.nia  trifoliata.-*,'.  trlstis, 
Zabel.  Hybrid  of  unkn.iwn  orisin,  similar  to  S.  expansa.  but 
corymljs  an<l  tlie  wliitish  iiink  lis.  sninller;  sejials  upright  in 
fr.—S.  Uhin'iri'i  I, ''lit  r:i[i;nia  pentapetala. — 5.  vaccinii- 
.11),  Shrub,  to  2  ft.,  with  arch- 
il, ovate,  crenately  dentate,  al- 
Mi-:  fls.  whitish,  in  tomentose 
MM,  .Inly.  Him,al.  P.P.G.  2,  p.  98. 
n.  Lodd.  =  S.  gracilis. -S.  vacdnii- 
fblia,  Hort.  =  S.  canescens,  hrumalis,  etc.-S.  I'musta.  Hort. 
=  Ulmaria  rubra,  var.  venusta.— S.  venustula,  Kunth  & 
Bouch6  =  S.  vacciniifoUa.  Alfked  Eehdeb. 

SPIRAL  FLAG.     See  Costns. 

SPIRANTHES  (name  Greek;  referring  to  the  twisted 
spikes).  (Jrchiihteew.  Ladies' Teesses.  A  genus  in- 
cluding about  -10  species  dispersed  throughout  the  tem- 


fblia.  D.  !>■ 
ing  branch 
most  glabi 
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perate  zone  and  extending  south  to  Chile,  all  terrestrial 
herbs,  few  of  which  have  any  horticultural  value.  Some 
of  the  hardy  species  are  advertised  by  dealers  in  native 
plants  and  by  collectors.  Erect  herbs  with  fleshy  or  tu- 
berous roots :  Ivs.  mostly  at  the  base  or  on  the  lower 
part  of  till- ^tl•lll:  r.-icL-me  terminal,  twisted:  fls.  spur- 
less,  siii.ill  IT  nir.liiiin-.sized;  sepals  free  or  more  or  less 
unitivl  .It  thr  i.ip,  ■ii-  united  with  the  petals  into  a  hel- 
met ;  ialii'lluiu  srs^il,'  or  clawed,  concave,  embracing 
the  column  aiul  .spreading  into  a  crisped,  sometimes 
lobed  or  toothed  blade :  poUinia  2,  powdery. 

A.    Color  of  fls.  scarlet. 
oolorata.  N.  E.  Br.  (S.  coUrans,  Hemsl.).    Lvs.  ellip- 
tic to  elliptic-oblong,  undulate,  acute,  5-6  in.  long:  stem 
2  ft.  high:  spike  3  in.  long:   fls.  and  longer  bracts  scar- 
let.   April.     Mexico.     B.M.  137i  (as  Neotlia  speciosa). 

AA.    Color  of  fls.  white  or  whitish. 
B.   Fls.  in  S  rows:  lvs.  persistent  at  the  flowering  time. 

c6mua,  Rich.  Nodding  Ladies'  Tresses.  L,vs. 
mostly  basal,  linear  or  linear -oblauceolate:  stem  6-25 
in.  high,  usually  pubescent  above,  with  2-6  acuminate 
bracts  :  fls.  white  or  yellowish,  fragrant,  nodding  or 
spreading,  in  a  spike  4-5  in.  long;  lateral  sepaLs  free, 
the  upper  arching  and  connivent  with  the  petals;  label- 
lum  oblong,  rounded  at  the  apex,  crisp.  Aug.-Oct. 
Nova  Scotia  to  Minn,  and  south  to  Pla.  B.M.  1568  (as 
Neottiacemua);  5277.  B.R.  10:823.  B.B.  1:471.  A.G. 
13:467.   V.  11:13. 

Bomanzaffi&iia,  Cham.  &  Schlecht.  Lvs.  linear  to 
linear-oblanceolate,  3-8  in.  long:  stem  6-15  in.  high, 
leafy  below:  spike  2-4  in.  long:  fls.  white  or  greenish, 
ringent;  sepals  and  petals  broad  at  base,  connivent  into 
a  hood;  labellum  oblong,  broad  at  the  base,  contracted 
below  and  dilated  at  the  apex,  crisp.  July,  Aug.  N. 
Amer.    B.B.  1:470.    G.C.  II.  16:465;  26:400. 

latifdlia,  Torr.  Stem  4-10  in.  high,  glabrous  or  pu- 
bescent, bearing  4-5  lanceolate  or  oblauceolate  lvs.  near 
the  base:  fls.  small;  sepals  and  petals  white,  lateral 
sepals  free,  narrowly  lanceolate,  the  upper  one  some- 
what united  with  the  petals;  labellum  quadrate-oblong, 
yellowish  above,  not  contracted  in  the  middle,  wavy- 
crisp,  obtuse  or  truncate.  .June-Aug.  New  Brunswick 
to  Minn,  and  Va.    B.B.  1:470. 

BB.  Fls.  alternate,  appearing  in  a  single  spiral  row. 
c.  Lvs.  present  at  the  flotvering  time. 

prSecox,  Watson  (S.  graminea,  var.  Wdlteri,  Gray). 
Lvs.  linear,  4-12  in.  long,  grass-like:  stem  10-30  in. 
high,  glandular-pubescent  above,  leafy:  spike  2-8  In. 
long:  fls.  white  or  yellowish,  spreading;  lateral  sepals 
free,  the  upper  one  connivent  with  the  petal,  labellum 
oblong,  contracted  above  and  dilated  toward  the  apex. 
July,  Aug.    N.  Y.  to  Fla.  and  La.    B.B.  1:471. 

CC.  Lvs.  mostly  withered  at  the  flowering  time. 

simplex,  Gray.  Root  a  solitary  oblong  tuber:  lvs. 
basal,  ovate  to  oblong,  short,  absent  at  the  flowering 
time:  stem  very  slender,  5-9  in.  high:  spike  about  1  in. 
long:  fls.  white;  labellum  obovate-oblong,  eroded  and 
crisp.  Aug.,  Sept.  Mass.  to  Md.  B.B.  1:472.  A.G.  13:466. 

gricilis,  Beck.  Roots  clustered:  lvs.  basal,  obovate 
to  ovate-lanceolate,  petioled,  mostly  dying  before  the 
flowering  time:  stem  8-18  in.  high,  bearing  a  slender, 
many-fld.,  1-sided  or  twisted  spike:  fls.  white,  fragrant; 
sepals  longer  than  the  labellum,  the  lateral  ones  free; 
labellum  oblong,  dilated  in  front,  crenulate  or  wavy- 
crisp,  thick  and  green  in  the  middle.  Aug.-Oct.  East- 
ern N.  Amer.    B.B.  1:472.    A.G.  13:466. 

Heinkich  Hasselbring. 

SFIB0D£LA.     Consult  Lemna. 

SPLEENWORT.     Asplenium. 
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siana.     S.,  Vegeta- 


nial  herb  2-12  in.  high,  with  mostly  radical,  spatulate, 
fleshy  leaves  and  ephemeral  flowers  in  dense,  scorpioid 
spikes,  umbellately  clustered  on  scape-like  peduncles: 
sepals  2;  petals  4;  stamens  3:  capsule  2-valved;  seeds 
8-10,  black,  shiny. 

umbeUata,  Torr.  May  be  treated  as  an  annual.  Fls. 
white,  tinged  with  rose,  in  late  summer.  Sierra  Nevada, 
at  3,000-10,000  ft.  altitude,  from'  the  Yosemite  valley  to 
the  British  boundary,  usually  in  sandy  dry  soils.  B.M. 
5143. -Var.  caudicifera,  Gray,  is  a  subalpine  form  in 
which  the  caudex-like  branches  extend  for  a  year  or 
more  (the  leaves  below  dying  away)  and  are  at  length 
terminated  by  scapes  an  inch  or  so  in  length.  De- 
sirable for  rockwork  and  edgings.      j;'_  T/if_  Barclay. 

SPKAYING  (see  Pomology),  the  art  of  protecting  cul- 
tivated plants  from  insect  enemies  and  vegetable  para- 
sites by  covering  them  with  a  spray  which  shall  have  a 
toxic  or  physically  injurious  effect  upon  the  animal  or 
vegetable  organism. 

historical  Sketch.— The  history  of  spraying  is  inter- 
esting. The  story  of  its  progress  in  America  differs  in 
details  from  the  history  of  its  development  in  Europe. 
The  main  features  in  each  country  are  quite  similar. 
In  both  places  insect  enemies  made  the  flrst  draft  on 
the  ingenuity  of  man  in  devising  methods  by  which  to 
hold  them  in  check.  Vegetable  parasites  were  studied 
afterwards.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  in  the  case  of  both 
insects  and  fungi,  in  America,  some  of  the  most  inju- 
rious forms  came  from  Europe  and  were  the  means  of 
directing  attention  to  wholesale  methods  of  destroying 
them.  Some  of  these  enemies,  comparatively  harmless 
in  their  native  home,  like  the  currant  worm  and  codlin- 
moth,  have  done  more  to  forward  spraying  methods  in 
the  United  States  than  anything  else. 

The  first  insecticides  used  in  America,  as  well  as  in 
Europe,  were  not  of  a  poisonous  nature.  They  were 
substances  which  had  an  injurious  effect  on  the  body 
of  the  insect.  These  were  of  two  kinds  mainly:  in- 
fusions which  were  astringent,  and  caustic  substances 
which  burned  the  tissues.  Tobacco  water  and  alka- 
line washes  have  been  used  for  many  years.  One 
of  the  first  poisons  to  be  used  was  white  hellebore. 
The  employment  of  arsenical  poisons  may  be  said  to 
belong  to  America,  and  even  at  the  present  time  has  small 
place  in  the  economy  of  fruit-growing  in  Europe. 
The  widespread  use  of  arsenical  poisons  is  largely  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  incursion  of  the  potato  bug.   We 


SPEAGUEA  (after  Isaac  Sprague,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  botanical  artist,  collaborator  of  Asa  Gray). 
Portulac&ceie.    Probably  only  a  single  species,  a  bien- 


have  no  reliable  records  which  give  us  the  exact 
date  of  the  first  use  of  Paris  green.  It  probably  oc- 
curred about  1865  or  1866.  However,  towards  1870  Paris 
green  was  used  quite  generally  throughout  the  western 
region  where  the  potato  bug  first  appeared.  At  this 
time  it  was  applied  almost  exclusively  in  the  dry  form 
diluted  with  gypsum  or  flour.  From  potato  to  cotton, 
tobacco  and  finally  to  fruit  trees,  is  the  development 
of  this  poison  for  destroying  leaf-eating  insects.  So 
far  as  records  are  available,  it  appears  that  fruit  trees 
were  first  sprayed  with  Paris  green  between  1873  and 
1875.  Among  pioneer  sprayers,  we  should  mention  the 
names  of  Dr.  C.  V.  Riley,  United  States  entomologist; 
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ttefntom.iluKistuf  Illinois;  William  Sauu- 
,  iintu:  .  I'aii.:  .T.  S.  Woodward,  Lock- 
y    •.  1^   \  s..„s.  Walworth,  N.  Y. ; 

<    '  \-    -iilimal  College,  Mich. 

,11  i-  _!.■  !i  ■■:MNf  Li'IkIou  purple,  and  then 
.  .sill..-.-  ihai  lime  many  different  forms  of 
arsenical  poisons  have  been  compounded, 
offered  to  the  public  and  frequently  used. 
London  purple  has  now  been  largely 
dropped  by  fruit-growers,  owing  to  its 
variable  quality.  White  arsenic,  used  in 
combination  with  soda  and  with  lime, 
forms  at  the  present  time  reliable  and 
widely  used  insecticides. 

While  sucking  insects  were  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  the  invention  of  many 
formulae,  it  has  only  been  within  the  la>-t 
twenty-five  years  that  an  effective  method 
has  been  devised  for  their  treatment.  Al 
though  kerosene  has  been  recommended 
and  used  to  some  extent  for  thirty-five  oi 
more  years,  it  was  not  until  Cook  recom 
mended  kerosene  in  the  form  of  a  soap 
and  water  emulsion  that  a  desirable,  eas 
ily  prepared  oily  insecticide  was  found. 
About  the  same  time.  Dr.  Riley,  with  Mr. 
Hubbard,  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Washington,  recommended  the  use 
of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Riley-Hub- 
liard  formula. 

The   potato  bug  invasion  and  the   dis- 
covery of  the  efScacy  of  Pnri«  irrfon  in  de- 
stroying   leaf-eating    iiisirt^    Mid    ;i   ;.^reat 
deal  to  stimulate  sprnviii-.  Inn  dn.'  .ii'ilit 
""•  should    be    given    plai.l     ]i:,ilic.l,,:;ists    for 

Splint   broom     tracing  the    life-histories  of   uiuuy    fungi 
sp'tS"  destructive    to  cultivated   plants. 

.         '.    -  Fungicides .—'Earlj  in  the  eighties  dis- 

vfce  eases  of   grape-vines  threatened   the  ex- 

tinction of  French  vineyards.  The  situa- 
tion engaged  the  attention  of  French  investigators. 
Notable  among  them  were  Professor  A.  Millardet  and 
his  co-workers  of  the  Academy  of  Science,  Bordeaux, 
Prance.  He,  with  others,  discovered  partly  by  acci- 
dent and  partly  by  experiment  that  solutions  of  cop- 
per prevented  the  development  of  downy  mildew. 
After  much  experimentation,  "bouillie  Bordellaise  "  was 
found  to  be  effective  in  preventing  the  growth  of  downy 
mildew  and  other  plant  parasites  infesting  the  grape  in 
that  region.  The  announcement  was  definitely  made  in 
1885.  The  following  year  the  European  formula  for 
Bordeaux  mixture  was  published  in  several  places  in 
the  United  States  and  immediately  there  commenced  in 
unparalleled  p  onom  o     eg    ab  e 
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health  and  vigor  and  fruit-buds.      Spray  this  year  for 
next  year's  crop. 

Insecticides  kill  by  contact  or  by  means  of  a  poisonous 
principle;  their  efficiency  depends  laigeh  on  the  time 
and  thoroughness  of  the  application  It  applied  too  soon 
they  may  be  dissipated  before  the  insects  appe.ir,  if 
applied  late  the  injury  is  onlj  partlj  jirei  ented  because 
insects  feed  less  voraciously  and  are  harder  to  kill  as 
they  approach  maturity  in  the  larval  stage  With  liie 
vegetable  parasite  the  case  is  not  essentiallv  different. 
The  tree  is  covered  with  a  thin  lOatiiig  \\hich  destroys 


2373.     Knapsack 


spores  of  fungi  resting  there  and  pre%ents  othct  spores 
from  germinating.  Fig.  2370  shows  the  sta^'e  ot  de\  t  lop- 
ment  of  fruit-bud  oallingfor  Bordeauxmixtuie  and  Paris 
green.  The  keynote  to  success  is  thoroughness.  Hasty 
sprinklings  are  worse  than  useless ,  they  discourage  and 
disappoint  the  beginner.  Full  piotection  is  not  afforded 
unless  each  leaf,  twig  and  branch  has  been  covered.  Time 
is  the  next  most  important  factor  bearing  on  success.  The 
early  spray  is  most  effective.  This  applies  particularly 
to  the  treatment  of  fungous  diseases.  Spray  before  the 
buds  open.     Get  ahead  of  the  enemy. 

Sprai/ing  Machinery.  — Bordemis.  mixture  was  first 
applied  with  a  broom  (Fig.  2371);  now  there  are  not  a 
few  steam  sprayers  in  use.  Poison  distributors  were  first 
made  in  America  for  the  protection  of  cotton,  potato 
and  tobacco.     There  are  five  general  types  of  pumps: 

(1)  The  hand  portable  pump,  often  attached  to  a  pail  or 
other  small  reservoir,  suitable  for  limited  garden  areas. 

(2)  The  knapsack  pump  is  carried  on  a  man's  back  and 
operated  by  the  carrier.  The  tank  is  made  of  copper, 
holds  five  gallons  and  is  fitted  with  a  neat  pump  which 
may  be  ope  a  ed  w   h  one       n    wh        h     nozz  e       d 
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valves,  wall  ami  piston;  (3)  easily  operated  found  in 
a  pump  with  long  handle,  large  air  chamber  and 
smoothly  finished  working  parts ;  1 4)  compactness  se 
cured  by  placing  the  cylinder  so  that  it  is  inclosed  by 
the  tank,  preventing  top-heaviness  and  facilitating  the 
movement  of  the  pump  in  the  orchard  A  barrel  or 
tank  pump  should  be  strong  enough  to  feed  two  leads 
of  hose  and  throw  a  good  spray  from  four  nozzles 
Nearly  all  spray  mixtures  require  occasional  stirrings 
to  prevent  settling  and  insure  uniformity  An  agitator 
is  a  necessary  part  of  the  pump's  equipment 

Special  Devices.  — One  of  these  is  for  the  making  and 
applying  mechanically  emulsified  defanite  proportions 
of  water  and  kerosene.  The  liquids  are  pUced  in  two 
separate  vessels,  each  of  which  is  supplied  with  a 
pump.  The  apparatus  has  a  gauge  attached  wliRh 
enables  the  operator  to  set  it  for  5,  10,  15  or  Jll  j  ei  i_ent 
of  kerosene,  as  the  case  may  be.  As  the  kei  ( iie  in  1 
water  are  forced  through  the  pump  and  ii  //I  th  \ 
are  thoroughly  emulsified.  This  type  of  pum|  i  i  r  \  t 
perfected,  but  marks  a  distinct  step  m  adv  ii  i  1  t  11 
an  important  place  in  the  treatment  of  st  il  m  1  tl  i 
sucking  insects.  For  special  devices,  consult  exi  1 1 
ment  station  bulletins. 

iVb22ies.  — The  nozzles  of  twelve  or  hfteen  vears 
were  crude  affairs  when  compared  with  those  no«  i 
use.  They  usually  discharged  the  liquid  m  a  solid  stre  in 
or  a  coarse  spray  formed  by  passing  through  a  sieve  Iikt 
diaphragm.  These  are  now  obsolete  Se\cril  types  of 
nozzles  are  on  the  market.  They  ill  ami  at  econoiu\ 
and  efificieucy.  A  nozzle  producing  a  tine  iiiistv  spra\ 
(much  to  be  desired)  uses  a  minimum  amount  i  f  liquid 
but  the  spray  cannot  be  projected  effectively  m  re  thin 
six  or  seven  feet  from  the  nozzle.  A  coars<  spi  n  l  m 
be  thrown  much  farther,  but  drenches  i  ither  than 
sprays  the  tree  and  naturally  uses  a  large  quantitj  of 
liquid.  For  small  trees  and  bush  fruits  the  Vermorel 
(Fig.  2380),  or  fine  spray  type,  is  best,  while  for  old 
orchards  and  park  work,  nozzles  of  the  McGowan  and 
Bordeaux  style  (Fig.  2381)  are  tnost  satisfactory.  It  is 
now  a  common  practice  to  attach  two  (or  even  more) 
nozzles  to  one  discharge  (Pigs.  2380,  2381). 
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fill  in  1  e  apphed  in  1  irge  quintities  with  ut  injury  to 
the  fohage  hence  it  is  very  useful  against  beetles  and  similar 
insects  that  are  hard  to  poison  it  also  adheres  to  the  foliage 
a  lone  time 

NOEMAL  OR  1  6  PEK  CENT  BOKDEAUX  MISTTTBE 

(  npper  sulfate  (blue  vitriol)  6  pounds 

Qui  klime  (good  stone  lime)  4  pounds 

W  iter  dO  gallons 

For  peaches  aud  Japanese  plums  au  extra  amount  of  lime 

should  be  added,  and  more  w: 

Sbc  pounds  of  sulfate  of  copper  dissolved  in  50  gallons  of 
water,  when  applied  at  the  proper  time,  will  prevent  the  growth 
of  fungi.  However,  if  applied  in  this  form, 
burn  the  foliage.  Four  pounds  of  quicklime  ' 


gallons)  should  be 


lution  will 
neutralize  the  caustic  action.  When  sulfate  of  copper 


FORMULAS. 
■  mixtures,  excluding  resin  washes.) 
PiEis  Gkeen'. 


If  this  mixture  is  to  be  used  upon  fruit  trees,  1  pound  of 
quicklime  should  be  added.  Repeated  applications  will  injure 
foliage  of  most  trees  unless  the  lime  is  used.  P.aris  green  and 
Bordeaux  mixture  can  bp  nppHf^tl  tuiZHthcr  witli  i.ert'ect  vufety. 
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green  loses  its  cau^i        :    ;      i  ! 
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Paris  green,  but  as  it  is  more  (mush,-  It  siiouK 
two  or  three  times  its  weight  uf  lime,  ur  \vi 
mixture.  The  composition  of  London  purple 
nnless  good  reasons  exist  fo  '         " 

much  arsenic  as  Paris  green. 


! latter  i 


and  lime  are  added  in  this  proportion,  the  compound  is  Bor- 
deaux mixture.  Potatoes  demand  full  strength.  Diluted  Bor- 
deaux mixture  is  effective  against  certain  mildews  and  fruit 
diseases. 

Weighing  of  copper  and  lime  at  time  cf  mixing  is  very  inconve- 
nient. Bordeaux  mixture  is  best  when  used  within  a  few  hours 
after  being  mixed.  Therefore  a  stock  mixture  of  Bordeaux  is 
impracticable.  It  is.  however,  practicable  to  have  stock  prepa- 
rations of  sulfate  of  copper  and  of  lime  ready  for  mixing  when 

Tlie  lime  should  be  '*  slaked"  in  a  barrel  or  box  with  sufficient 

\.  i^  I  t, ,  yirevent  burning,  but  not  enough  to  smother.    Impor- 

'    'I      \\  ii.  It  sLaked  must  always  be  covered  with  water  to  ex- 

iir.    In  this  manner  lime  can  be  kept  all 


,'iii  of  water  will  hold  in  solution,  all  summer, 
.  Mt  copper  sulfate.  To  accomplish  this  the  sulf.ate 
■  suspended  at  the  surface  of  the  water  in  a  bag.  The 
"St  loaded  with  copperwill  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
.1-1  ln.ided  will  rise  to  the  surface.  If  50  pounds  of  sul- 
suspended  in  25  gallons  of  water  on  an  evening,  each 
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:irred  the  next  morning,  hold  two 


gallon  of  water  will,  when  i 
pounds  of  sulfate. 

Three  gallons  of  this  solution  put  in  the  spray  barrel  equal 
six  pounds  of  copper.  Now  fill  the  spray  barrel  half  full 
of  water  before  adding  any  lime.  This  is  important,  for  if 
the  lime  is  added  to  so  strong  a  solution  of  sulfate  of  copper, 
a  curdling  process  will  follow.     Stir  the  water  in   the  lime 
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2377.    Square  tower   eiving  more  workine  space  for  the 
nozzle  men  than  the  conical  form 

barrel  so  as  to  make  a  dilute  milk  of  lime  but  never  allow 
it  to  be  dense  enough  to  be  of  a  creamy  thickness.  If  in 
the  latter  condition  lumps  of  lime  will  clog  the  spray  noz- 
zle. Continue  to  add  to  the  mixture  this  milk  of  lime  so  long 
as  drops  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (yellow  prussiate  of 
potash)  continue  to  change  from  yellow  to  a  brown  color.  When 
no  change  of  color  is  shown,  add  another  pail  of  milk  of  lime 
to  make  the  necessary  amount  of  lime  a  sure  thing.  A  small 
excess  of  lime  does  no  harm.  The  barrel  can  now  be  filled 
with  water,  and  the  Bordeaux  mixture  is  ready  for  use. 

The  preparation  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  for  this  test 
may  be  explained.  As  bought  at  the  drug  store,  it  is  a  yellow 
crystal  and  is  easily  soluble  in  water.  Ten  cents'  worth  will 
do  for  a  season's  spraying  of  an  average  orchard.  It  should 
be  a  fnll  saturation ;  that  is,  use  only  enough  water  to  dissolve 
aU  the  crystals.  The  cork  should  be  notched  or  a  quill  inserted 
so  that  the  contents  will  come  out  in  drops.  A  drop  will  give 
as  reliable  a  test  as  a  spoonful.  The  bottle  should  be  marked 
"Poison."  Dip  out  a  little  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  in  a  cup  or 
saucer,  and  drop  the  ferrocyanide  on  it.  So  long  as  the  drops 
turn  yellow  or  brown  on  striking  the  mixture,  the  mixture  has 
not  received  enough  lime. 

Ammoniacal  Copper  Carbonate. 

Copper  carbonate 5  ounces 

Ammonia  (26°  Be.ium^)  3  pints 

Water 45  gaUons 

Make  a  paste  of  the  copper  carbonate  with  a  little  water. 
Dilute  the  ammonia  with  7  or  8  volumes  of  water.  Add  the 
paste  to  the  dUuted  ammonia  and  stir  until  dissolved.  Add 
enough  water  to  make  45  gallons.  Allow  it  to  settle  and  use 
only  the  clear  blue  liquid.  This  mixture  loses  strength  on 
standing.    For  fungous  diseases. 


f''  ^  ~  '  i 

237Q     Power  sprayer  using  steam 


Copper  Sulfate  Solution. 


Dissolve  the  copper  sulfate  in  the  water,  when  it  is  ready  for 
use.  This  should  never  be  applied  to  foliage  but  must  be  used 
before  the  buds  break.  For  peaches  and  nectarines,  use  25  gal- 
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2378.    Orchard  pump  with  conical  tower  rig. 

Ions  of  water.  For  fungous  diseases,  but  now  largely  sup- 
planted by  the  Bordeaux  mixture.  A  much  weaker  solution 
has  been  recommended  for  trees  in  leaf. 

Iron  Sulfate  and  SrTiFURic  Acid  Solution. 

Water  (hot) 100  parts 

Iron  sulfate,  as  much  as  the  water  will  dissolve. 

Sulfuric  acid  (commercial) 1  part 

The  solution  shoxild  be  prepared  before  using.  Add  the  acid 
to  the  crj'stals,  and  then  pour  on  the  water.  Sometimes  recom- 
mended for  grape  anthraeuose,  the  dormant  vines  being  treated 
by  means  of  sponges  or  brushes,  but  it  should  be  applied  with 

Potassium  Sulfide  Solution. 

Potassium  sulfide  (liver  of  sulfur) %-!  ounce 

Water 1  gallon. 

This  preparation  loses  its  strength  upon  standing,  and  should 
therefore  be  made  immediately  before  using.  Particularly 
valuable  for  surface  mildews. 

Hellebore. 

Fresh  white  hellebore 1  ounce 

Water 3  gallons 

Apply  when  thoroughly  mixed.  This  poison  is  not  so  ener- 
getic as  the  arsenites,  and  may  be  used  a  short  time  before  the 
sprayed  parts  mature.    For  insects  that  chew. 

Kbeosene  Emulsion. 

Hard  soap K  pound 

Boiling  soft  water 1  gallon 

Kerosene 2  gallons 

Dissolve  the  soap  in  the  water,  add  the  kerosene,  and  chum 
with  a  pump  for  5  to  10  minutes.  Dilute  4  to  25  times  before 
applying.  Use  strong  emulsion  for  all  scale  insects.  For  such 
insects  as  plant  lice,  mealy  bugs,  red  spider,  thrips,  weaker 
preparations  will  prove  effective.  Cabbage  worms,  currant 
worms  and  all  insects  which  have  soft  bodies,  can  also  be  suc- 
cessfully treated.  It  is  advisable  to  make  the  emulsion  shortly 
before  it  is  used. 

Kerosene  and  water  (suggested  for  San  Jos6  scale)  may  be 

ed  in  all  eases  where  kerosene  emulsion  is  mentioned.  Di- 
I  ite  to  the  strength  recommended  in  each  particular  case.    It 

ist  be  applied  with  a  pump  having  a  kerosene  attachment. 

Tobacco  Water.— This  infusion  maybe  prepared  by  placing 
t  bacco  stems  in  a  water-tight  vessel,  and  then  covering  them 
with  hot  water.  Allow  to  stand  several  hours,  dilute  the  liquor 
from  3  to  5  times,  and  apply.     For  soft-bodied  insects. 

A  special  mixture  is  recommended  by  Corbett,  in  Bull.  70,  Exp. 
Sta  W  Va.,  who  reports  a  trial  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  arsenic 
and  kerosene  in  combination  as  having  proved  "  gratifying  far 
beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations."  "This  combination 
was  rendered  possible  by  using  the  kerosene  in  the  oil  tank 
of  a  kerowater  pump  and  placing  the  Bordeaux  and  arsenic  in 
the  barrel  in  the  ordinary  manner."  For  apple  aphis,  eating 
insects  and  fungous  diseases. 


Literature.— To  say  that  the  literature  of  spraying 
is  voluminous  would  but  faintly  describe  the  situation. 
Hardly  an  experiment  station  in  the  United  States  has 
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iree  times  on  this  subject. 
1  "vpray  calenders."  The 
i!  ■!  i-y  and  Entomology, 
■  -iiiiigton,  D.  C,  have 
111^  to  the  general  col- 
\iiHTi.an  books,  "Fungous 
1  by  F.  Lamson  Scribner, 
%.  Pathology,  Washington. 
Soon  after  appeared  "Insects  and  Insecticides,"  and 
"Fungi  and  Fungicides,"  both  by  Clarence  M.  Weed. 
The  most  notable  book  which  has  appeared  and  the 
only  complete  monograph  of  spraying  in  existence  was 
published  in  1896,  the  author  being  E.  G.  Lodeman,  then 
instructor  in  horticulture  at  Cornell  University.  Of  the 
experiment  stations  aside  from  Washington,  prominent 
in  reporting  field  work.  New  York  (Geneva  and  Cornell), 
Michigan,  Delaware,  California,  Massachusetts  and  Ver- 
mont should  be  named,  although  many  others  have  done 
well.  Spraying,  though  not  an  American  invention,  is 
now  distinctly  an  American  practice  by  adoption  and 
adaptation.  John  Craig. 

SPBEKfiLIA  (J.  H.  von  Sprekelsen,  of  Hamburg,  who 
sent  the  plants  to  Linnaaus).  AmaryllidAeea.  Jaco- 
bean Lily.  A  single  species  from  Mexico,  a  half-hardy 
bulbous  plant  with  linear,  strap-shaped  leaves  and  a 
hollow  cylindrical  scape  bearing  one  large  showy  flower. 
Perianth  strongly  declined,  tube  none;  segments  nearly 
equal,  the  posterior  ascending,  the  inferior  concave  and 
enclosing  the  stamens  and  ovary:  bracts  only  one, 
spathe-like:  stamens  attached  at  the  base  of  the  peri- 
anth-segments, and  somewhat  shorter  than  the  segment 
by  which  they  are  enclosed,  having  a  few  small  scales 
at  the  base  of  the  filaments:  ovary  3-loculed:  style  long, 
slender:  seeds  compressed  ovate  or  orbicular,  black. 

formosissima,  Herb.  (Amaryllis  formosissima.lAmi.) . 
Fls.  red.  B.M.  47.-Var.  glatlca  has  somewhat  paler  and 
smaller  fls.  and  glaucous  Ivs.  B.E.  27:16.  For  culture, 
see  Amaryllis.  F.  W.  Barclay. 

SPRING  BEATTTY.     Claytonia. 
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SPUK6E.     Consult  Euphorbia. 

SPURGE,  MOUNTAIN.     Pachysandra  procumbens. 

SPURGE  NETTLE.     Jatropha. 

SPUBBY  (Spergula  arvensis,  which  see)  has  long 
been  grown  in  Germany,  France,  Holland  and  Belgium, 
where  its  value  as  a  soil  renovator  and  as  a  forage  crop 


2380.   A  Y-fixture  with  Vermorel  nozzles. 


2381.    A  V-fixture  with  Bordeaux  brand  of  nozzle, 


was  early  recognized.  It  is  an  annual,  and  when  sown 
in  the  spring  matures  seed  in  from  ten  to  twelve  weeks 
from  time  of  sowing.  This  plant  possesses  special  value 
as  a  renovator  for  sandy  soils.  It  has  long  been  used  by 
the  farmers  of  Holland  to  hold  in  place  the  shifting 
sands  along  the  seashore.  So  well  adapted  is  it  to  sand 
that  it  has  been  termed  "the  clover  of  sandy  lands."  It 
is  not  recommended  for  the  American  farmer  except 
where  the  soil  is  so  poor  that  other  plants  fail.  In  such 
circumstances  it  may  be  used  as  a  cover-crop  to  plow 
under.  The  seed  may  be  sown  any  time  from  April  to 
August,  but  in  orchards  it  had  better  be  sown  in  July. 
Sow  at  the  rate  of  six  quarts  per  acre.  The  seed  being 
small,  it  should  be  lightly  harrowed  in  upon  a  well- 
fitted  soil.  It  is  very  persistent  in  the  production  of 
seed,  and  upon  fertile  soils  it  will  maintain  itself  for 
several  years  unless  thorough  cultivation  is  given. 
Where  soils  are  in  fair  condition  and  other  crops  will 
grow,  it  is  doubtful  if  Spurry  has  any  place.  Some- 
times written  Spurrey. 

li.  A.  Clinton. 

SaUASH  (Plate  XXXVII)  is  a  name  adapted  from  an 
American  Indian  word,  and  is  applied  in  an  indefinite 
way  to  various  plants  of  the  genus  Cucurbita.  The 
application  of  the  name  does  not  conform  to  the  specific 
lines  of  the  plants.  What  are  called  summer  Squashes 
are  mostly  varieties  of  Cucurbita  Pepo.  The  winter 
Squashes  are  either  C.  maxima  or  C.  moschata,  chiefly 
the  former.  If  the  name  Squash  belongs  to  one  species 
more  than  to  another,  this  species  is  probably  C 
maxiiiiii.  See  Cucurbita,  particularly  the  note  on  p. 410. 
The  i.i.'liir.s  sIkav  some  of  the  forms  of  these  species. 
Plat.-  XX.WII  N  the  Hubbard  Squash,  Cucurbita 
miixii,!,: .  li:-'.  'I'.'.yi  is  the  Winter  or  Canada  Crookneck, 
on.-  ..f  111.-  l..iiii-<  of  C.  moschata.  Figs.  2383-88  are 
forms  ..f  tku  multifarious  Cucurbita  Pepo.  Fig.  2388 
shows  the  Vegetable  Marrow,  much  prized  in  England. 

Squashes  and  pumpkins  are  very  easy  plants  to  grow, 
provided  they  are  given  a  warm  and  quick  soil.  They 
are  long-season  plants,  and  therefore  in  the  North  they 
are  very  likely  to  be  caught  by  frosts  before  the  full 
crop  has  matured,  unless  the  plants  are  started  early 
and  make  a  rapid  and  continuous  growth  early  in  the 
season.  In  hard,  rough  clay  lands  the  plants  do  not 
get  a  foothold  early  enough  to  allow  them  to  mature  the 
crop.  On  such  lands  it  is  impossible,  also,  to  plant 
the  seeds  early.  As  a  consequence,  nearly  all  Squashes 
are  grown  on  soils  of  a  loose  and  relatively  light 
character.    Sandy  lands  or  sandy  loams  are  preferred. 


On  very  rich  ))ottom  lands  the  plants  often  thrive 
remarkably  well,  but  there  is  danger  that  the  plants 
may  run  too  much  to  vine,  particularly  true  when  the 
soil  has  too  much  available  nitrogen. 


In  order  that  the 


2382.    Winter 


plants  shall  start  quickly,  it  is  necessary  that  the  soil 
be  in  excellent  tilth.  It  is  customary,  with  many  large 
growers,  to  apply  a  little  commercial  fertilizer  to  the 
hills  in  order  to  give  the  plants  a  start.  A  fertilizer 
somewhat  strong  in  nitrogen  may  answer  this  purpose 
very  well;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  nitrogen 
too  late  in  the  season,  else  the  plants  will  continue  to 
grow  over-vigorously  rather  than  to  set  fruit. 

Cultural  groups  of  Squashes  are  of  two  general  kinds, 
the  bush  varieties  and  the  long-running  varieties.  The 
bush  varieties  are  usually  early.  The  vines  run  very 
little,  or  not  at  all.  The  various  summer  Squashes 
belong  to  this  category,  and  most  of  them  are  varieties 
of  CucurUta  Pepo.  The  hills  of  bush  varieties  are 
usually  planted  as  close  together  as  4x4  feet.  On  high- 
priced  land  they  are  often  planted  .3x4  feet.  The  long- 
running  varieties  comprise  the  fall  and  winter  types; 
and  to  this  category  may  also  be  referred,  for  cultural 
purposes,  the  common  field  pumpkins.  There  is  much 
difference  between  the  varieties  as  to  length  of  vine. 
On  strong  soils,  some  varieties  will  run  15-20  feet,  and 
sometimes  even  more.  These  varieties  are  planted 
from  8-12  feet  apart  each  way.  Sometimes  they  are 
planted  in  corn  fields,  and  they  are  allowed  to  occupy 
the  ground  after  tillage  for  the  corn  is  completed. 

For  general   field  conditions,  the  seeds  of  Squashes 


2383.   Si 


Crookneck  Squash— Cucurbita  Pepo  form. 


are  usually  planted  in  hills  where  the  plants  are  to 
stand.  If  the  land  is  mellow  and  rich,  these  hills  are 
nothing  more  than  a  bit  of  ground  12-18  inches  across, 
which  has  been  freshly  hoed  or  spaded  and  leveled  off. 
On  this  hill,  from  six  to  ten  seeds  are  dropped,  and  they 
are  covered  an  inch  or  less  in  depth.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide the  seeds  with  moisture,  the  earth  is  usually 
firmed  with  the  hoe.  When  the  very  best  results  are 
desired,  particularly  for  the  home  garden,  hills  may  be 
prepared  by  digging  out  a  bushel  of  soil  and  filling  the 
place  with  rich  earth  and  fine  manure.  It  is  expected 
that  not  more  than  three  to  five  of  the  plants  will  finally 
be  left  to  each  hill;  but  there  are  many  contingencies  to 
be  considered.  The  young  plants  may  be  taken  off  by 
cutworms  or  by  other  insects,  or  they  may  be  caught  by 
frost. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  start  the  plants  in  advance  of  the 
season,  the  seeds  may  be  planted  in  pots  or  boxes  in  a 
forcing-house  or  hotbed  about  three  weeks  before  it  is 
time  to  set  them  in  the  field.  If  the  seeds  are  started 
much  earlier  than  this,  the  plants  are  likely  to  get  too 
large  and  to  become  stunted.   When  set  in  the  field,  the 
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roots  should  fill  the  pot  or  box  so  that  the  earth  is  held 
in  a  compact  ball,  and  the  plant  should  be  fresh,  green 
and  stocky.  Plants  that  become  stunted  and  develop 
one  or  two  fiowers  when  they  are  in  the  box  are  usually 
of  little  use.  Sometimes  seeds  are  planted  directly  in 
the  field  in  forcing  hills,  and  when  the  plants  are  es- 
tablished and  the  season  is  settled  the  protecting  box  is 
removed  and  the  plants  stand  in  their  permanent  posi- 

A  good  Squash  vine  should  produce  two  or  three  first- 
class  fruits;  if,  however,  one  flower  sets  very  early  in 
the  season,  the  vine  may  devote  most  of  its  energies 
to  the  perfection  of  that  single  fruit  and  not  set  many 
others,  or  may  set  them  too  late  in  the  season  to  allow 
them  to  mature.  If  it  is  desired,  therefore,  that  the 
plants  shall  produce  more  than  one  fruit,  it  is  advisable 
to  pick  off  the  first  fruit,  providing  it  sets  long  in  ad- 
vance of  the  appearance  of  other  pistillate  flowers.  These 
remarks  apply  particul.irly  to  winter  squashes  in  north- 
ern regions.  With  small  varieties  and  under  best  condi- 
tions, as  many  as  a  half-dozen  fruits  may  be  got  from 
a  single  vine,  and  in  some  cases  this  number  may  be 
exceeded.  Squash  vines  tend  to  root  at  the  .ioints ;  but 
under  general  conditims  this  should  be  prevented,  be- 


Summer  Bergen  Squash,  a  form  of  Cucurbita  Pepo. 


cause  it  tends  to  prolong  the  growing  season  of  the 
vine.  It  is  usually  well,  therefore,  to  lift  the  joints  oc- 
casionally when  the  hoeing  is  done,  although  the  vine 
should  not  be  moved  or  disturbed.  This  precaution  ap- 
plies particularly  in  the  short-season  climates  of  the 
North,  where  every  effort  must  be  made  to  enable  the 
plant  to  set  its  fruit  early  in  the  season  and  to  complete 
its  growth  before  fall. 

There  are  several  enemies  and  diseases  of  the  Squash. 
Perhaps  the  most  serious  is  the  striped  cucumber  beetle, 
which  destroys  the  tender  young  plants.  This  insect 
is  destroyed  with  the  arsenites;  but  since  it  works  on 
the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  as  well  as  on  the  upper, 
it  is  difficult  to  make  the  application  in  such  way  as  to 
afford  a  complete  protection.  The  insects  also  are  likely 
to  appear  in  great  numbers  and  to  ruin  the  plants  even 
whilst  they  are  getting  their  fill  of  arsenic.  If  the 
beetles  are  abundant  in  the  neighborhood,  it  is  best  to 
start  a  few  plants  very  early  and  to  plant  them  about 


the  field  in  order  to  attract  the  early  crop  of  bugs, 
thereby  making  it  possible  to  destroy  them.  From  these 
early  plants  the  bugs  may  be  hand-picked,  or  they  may 
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be  killed  with  very  heavy  applications  of  ; 
applications  so  strong  that  they  may  even  injure  the 
plants.  Sometimes  the  hills  of  Squashes  are  covered 
with  wire  gauze  or  mosquito  netting  that  is  held  above 
the  earth  by  means  of  hoops  stuck  into  the  ground. 
This  affords  a  good  protection  from  insects  that  arrive 
from  the  outside,  providing  the  edges  are  thoroughly 
covered  with  earth  so  that  the  insects  cannot  crawl 
under;  but  if  the  insects  should  come  from  the  ground 
beneath  the  covers  they  will  destroy  the  plants,  not  be- 
ing able  to  escape.  The  Squash  bug  or  stink  bug  may 
be  handled  in  the  same  way  as  the  striped  cucumber 
beetle.  This  insect,  however,  remains  throughout  the 
season  and,  in  many  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  resort 
to  hand-picking.  The  insects  delight  to  crawl  under 
chips  or  pieces  of  board  at  night,  and  this  fact  may  be 
utilized  in  catching  them.  The  mildews  of  Squashes 
may  be  kept  in  check  with  more  or  less  certainty  by 
the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture  or  ammoniacal  carbonate 
of  copper. 

The  varieties  of  pumpkins  and  Squashes  are  numer- 
ous, and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  pure  if  various 
kinds  are  grown  together.  However,  the  true  Squashes 
iCucwrbita  maxima)  do  not  hybridize  with  the  true 
pumpkin  species  {Cucurbita  Pepo).  There  need  be  no 
fear,  therefore,  of  mixing  between  the  Crookneck  or 
Scallop  Squashes  and  the  varieties  of  Hubbard  or  Mar- 
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row  types.  The  summer  or  bush  Squashes  are  of  three 
general  classes:  the  Crooknecks,  the  Scallop  or  Patty- 
pan varieties,  and  the  Pineapple  or  oblong-conical  va- 
rieties. All  these  are  forms  of  C.  Pepo.  The  fall  and 
winter  varieties  may  be  thrown  into  several  groups:  the 
true  field  pumpkin,  of  which  the  Connecticut  Field  is 
the  leading  representative,  being  the  one  that  is  com- 
monly used  for  stock  and  ^orpies;  the  Canada  Crook- 
neck  or  Cushaw  types,  which  are  varieties  of  C.  mns- 
chata;  the  Marrow  and  Marblehead  types,  which  are  the 
leading  winter  Squashes  and  are  varieties  of  the  C. 
maxima:  the  Turban  Squashes,  which  have  a  "Squash 
within  a  Squash  "  and  are  also  varieties  of  C.  maxima. 
The  raaniraoth  pumpkins  or  Squashes  which  are  some- 
times grown  for  exhibition  and  which  may  weigh  two  or 
three  hundred  pounds,  are  forms  of  C.  maxima. 

Thoroughly  sound  and  mature  Squashes  can  be  kept 
until  the  holidays,  and  even  longer,  if  stored  in  a 
room  that  is  heated  to  20°  above  freezing.  If  the 
Squashes  are  not  carefully  handled  the  inside  of  the 
fruit  is  likely  to  crack.  Squashes  that  have  been  shipped 
by  rail  seldom  keep  well.  The  philosophy  of  keeping  a 
winter  Squash  is  to  prevent  the  access  of  germs  (avoid 
all  bruises  and  cracks  and  allow  the  end  of  the  stem  to 
dry  up),  and  then  to  keep  the  air  dry  and  fairly  warm. 
The  fruits  are  usually  stored  on  shelves  in  a  heated  shed 
or  outhouse.  The  following  advice  is  given  for  this  occa- 
sion by  W.  W.  Rawson:  "Cut  the  Squashes  just  before 
they  are  thoroughly  ripe.  Be  careful  not  to  start  the  stem 
in  the  Squash.    Lay  them  on  the  ground  one  deep  and  let 


them  dry  in  the  sun  two  or  three  days  before  bringing 

to  the  building.    Handle  very  carefully  when  putting  in, 

and  be  sure  that  the  wagon  in  which  they  are  carried  has 

springs.    Put  them  two  deep  on  shelves  in  a  building. 

This  should  be  done  on  a  cool,  dry  day.    If  the  weather 

continues    cool    and    dry, 

keep  them  well  aired  by 

day;  but  if  damp  weather 

comes  build  a  small  fire  in 

the  stove  in  order  to  dry 

outthe  green  stems.    Keep 

the  temperature  about  50°, 

and    air    well     in    dry 

weather.      The     Squashes 

may    need     picking    over 

about  Christmas  if  put  in 

the  building  about  October 

1;    handle   very   carefully 

when  picking  over.   Fifty 

tons  can  be  kept  in  a  single 

building  with  a  small  fire. 

Do  not  Ictthoni  fnczp.but 

to40-:il  I'ln,,'^  ir«ill  .1.1  no 
harm;  ii"i-  -li..ulit  ii  be  allowed  to  go  as  high  as  70°. 
The  IluM.anI  Sqinish  keeps  best  and  longest  and  does 
not  shrink  in  weight  as  much  as  other  kinds,  but  any 
of  them  will  shrink  20  per  cent  if  kept  until  January  1." 


SftUAW  BERKY.     Mitcliella  repens. 

SQUILL.  For  the  garden  Squill,  see  Scilla.  For  the 
medicinal  Squill,  see  Urginea. 

SQUIRREL  CORN.    Vicentra  Canadensis. 

SQUIRTING  CUCUMBER.     Eeballium  Elaterium. 

SXACHYS  (from  an  old  Greek  name  applied  'by  Dios- 
corides  to  another  group  of  plants,  coming  from  the 
word  for  «pifce).  LabiAtxB.  Woundwort.  A  genus  of 
perhaps  150  species  distributed  mainly  in  temperate 
countries:  perennial  or  annual  herbs,  rarely  shrubby, 
with  opposite  simple,  entire  or  dentate  leaves  and 
mostly  small  flowers,  ranging  from  purple,  red,  pale 
yellow  to  white,  sessile  or  short-pediceled,  in  axillary 
whorls  or  terminal  dense  spikes:  calyx  5-dentate,  teeth 
equal  or  the  posterior  larger;  corolla-tube  cylindrical, 
2-lipped,  the  posterior  usually  villous,  concave  or  forni- 
cate, rarely  somewhat  flat;  stamens  4,  didynamous,  the 
anterior  longer,  ascending  under  the  upper  lip  and  very 
little  exserted,  often  deflexed  after  anthesis.  Very  few 
of  the  species  are  cultivated,  although  there  are  several 
with  showy  spikes.  They  are  usually  found  in  moist  or 
even  wet  places  when  growing  wild.  A  tuber-bearing 
species  (S.  Sieboldi)  has  lately  come  into  notice  as  a 
kitchen-garden  plant. 


2388.  Vegetable  Marrow— Cucurbita  Pepo. 

A.    Plants  grown  for  the  sliowij  spikes  of  fls.  or  for 

foliage. 

B.    Corolla-tube  twice  or  more  exceeding  the  calyx. 

Bet6nica,  Benth.  (Betdnica  officin&Us,  Linn.).    Bet- 

ONY.     A    hardy   perennial   herb    1-3   ft.    high :    lower 

leaves  long  petioled,  ovate-oblong,  crenate,  obtuse,  cor- 
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date  at  the  base,  3-6  in.  long;  upper  leaves  distant,  ses- 
sile, oblong-lanceolate,  acute:  lis.  purple,  in  a  dense, 
terminal  spike.  July.  Eu.,  Asia  Minor.— Rarely  found 
as  an  escape  in  this  country,  and  once  cult,  for  use  in 
domestic  medicine.  Useful  for  ornament,  and  now  ad- 
vertised for  that  purpose.  _ 

longifdlia,  Benth.  (Betdnica  orientAlis,  Linn.).  A 
hardy  perennial  herb  about  1  ft.  high,  densely  villous, 
lower  Ivs.  petioled,  oblong-lanceolate,  obtuse,  crenate, 
deeply  cordate  at  the  base,  4-6  in.  long;  the  upper  Ivs. 
similar  in  shape  but  sessile,  those  of  the  inflorescence 
bract-like:  fls.  reddish  purple  to  pink,  in  a  cylindrical, 
somewhat  interrupted  spike  about  K  ft.  long.  July. 
Caucasus. 


2389.   Tuber  oi  Stachys  Sieboldi  (^  -h). 

grandifldra,  Benth.  (Betdnica  rosea,  Hort.).  A  hardy 
perennial  about  1  ft.  high:  lower  Ivs.  broadly  ovate,  ob- 
tuse crenate,  long-petioled,  base  broadly  heart-shaped; 
the  upper  gradually  smaller,  nearly  similar  and  sessile, 
the  uppermost  bract-like:  fls.  violet,  large  and  showy, 
the  curving  tube  about  1  in.  long  and  three  or  four 
times  surpassing  the  calyx,  in  2-3  distinct  whorls  of  10- 
20  fls.  each.   Asia  Minor,  etc.    B.M.  700. 

cocoinea,  Jacq.  One  to  2  ft.,  slender,  soft-pubescent: 
Ivs.  ovate-lanceolate,  cordate  at  base  or  somewhat  del- 
toid, obtuse,  crenate:  fls.  scarlet-red,  the  narrow  tube 
much  exceeding  the  calyx,  pediceled,  in  an'.interrupted 
spike,  blooming  in  succession.  Western  Texas  to  Ariz. 
B.M.  066. -Showy. 

BB.    Corolla-tuhe  little  exceeding  the  calyx. 
c.  Herbage  green. 

fispera,  Michx.  Erect,  usually  strict,  3-4  ft.  high,  the 
stem  retrorsely  hairy  on  the  angles :  Ivs.  oblong-ovate 
to  oblong-lanceolate,  mostly  acuminate,  serrate,  petio- 
late:  corolla  small,  glabrous,  pale  red  or  purple,  in  an 
Interrupted  spike.  Wet  places,  Ontario  and  Minnesota 
to  the  Gulf.  — Has  been  offered  by  dealers  in  native 
plants. 

cc.   Herbage  white-woolly . 

lan&ta,  Jacq.  Woolly  Wotjndwort.  A  hardy  per- 
ennial 1-lH  ft.  high,  white-woolly  throughout:  Ivs.  ob- 
long-elliptical, the  upper  smaller,  the  uppermost  much 
shorter  and  whorled:  fls.  small,  purple,  in  dense  30-  or 
more  fld.  whorls  in  interrupted  spikes.  Caucasus  to 
Persia.  — Often  grown  as  a  bedding  plant.  Valuable  for 
its  very  white  herbage. 

AA.  Plants  grown  for  edible  subterranean  tubers. 

SUboldi,  Miq.  (5.  aftlnis,  Bunge,  not  Fresenius.  S. 
fuberlfera,  Naud.).  Chorogi.  Chinese  or  Japanese 
Artichoke.  Knotroot.  Crosses  dd  Japan.  Pig.  2389. 
Erect,  hairy  mint-like  plant,  growing  10-18  in.  tall:  Ivs. 
ovate  to  deltoid-ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate,  cordate  at 
base,  obtuse-dentate,  stalked  :  fls.  small,  whitish  or 
light  red,  in  a  small  spike:  tubers  (Fig.  2389)  2-3  in. 
long,  slender,  nodose,  white,  produced  in  great  numbers 
just  under  the  surface  of  the  ground.  China,  Japan. 
G.C.  III.  3;13.-Sentto  France  in  1882  from  Pekin  by 
Dr.  Bretschneider,  and  about  ten  years  ago  introduced 
into  this  country.  It  is  cultivated  for  the  crisp  tubers, 
which  may  be  eaten  either  raw  or  cooked.  These  tubers 
soon  shrivel  and  lose  their  value  if  exposed  to  the  air. 
The  tubers  withstand  the  winter  in  central  New  York 
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without  protection,  so  that  a  well-established  plant  takes 
care  of  itself  and  spreads.  For  history,  chemical  analy- 
ses, etc.,  see  Cornell  Bull.  37. 

riorid4na,  Shuttlew.  Slender,  erect,  1-2  ft.,  branch- 
ing, glabrous  :  Ivs.  cordate-oblong-lanceolate,  blunt- 
toothed,  stalked:  fls.  small,  light  red,  in  an  open  inter- 
rupted spike:  tubers  cylindrical,  uniformly  nodose,  4-0 
in.  long.  Fla.— Has  been  tested  abroad  as  a  food  plant, 
and  also  at  the  Cornell  Exp.  Sta.  (see  Bull.  61),  but 
practically  unknown  horticulturally.  The  tubers  are 
fully  as  good,  for  eating,  as  those  of  S.  Sieboldi. 

L.  H.  B. 
STACHTTAEPHfiTA  (Greek,  dense  spike).  Verbend- 
ceie.  About  40  species  of  herbs  or  shrubs,  mainly  from 
tropical  America,  with  opposite  or  alternate, 
dentate,  often  rough  leaves  and  white,  purple, 
blue  or  red  flowers  solitary  in  the  axils  of 
bracts,  sessile  or  half  sunk  in  the  rachis  of 
the  long  and  dense  or  short  and  lax  spikes. 

mutdbilis,  Vahl.  A  low  shrub,  scabrous- 
pubescent:  Ivs.  ovate,dentate,scabrous  above, 
whitish  pubescent  beneath:  spike  long,  erect: 
bracts  lanceolate,  subulate:  calyx  4-dentate, 
hispid,  4-6  lines  long;  corolla  crimson,  fading 
to  rose,  %-%  in.  across.  West  Indies,  Mex- 
ico to  Guiana.    Offered  in  S.  Calif. 

F.  W.  Barclay. 
STACHYURUS   (Greek,  spike  and  tail;  in 
allusion   to  the  form  of  the   inflorescence). 
TiiHktrcemideew.     Two  species   of   glabrous 
shrubs  or  small  trees,  one  from  the  Hima- 
layas and  the  other  from  Japan,  with  mem- 
branous, serrate   leaves  and  small   flowers  in   axillary 
racemes  or  spikes:  fls.  4-merous  ;  sepals  strongly  im- 
bricated; stamens  8,  free ;  style  simple:  berry  4-loculed. 
praecox,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.    Rambling  shrub,  10  ft.  high, 
with  flexible  branches:  Ivs.  deciduous,  ovate  to  ovate- 
lanceolate,  4-6  in.  long,  thin;  petiole  about  1  in.  long: 
spikes  2-3  in.  long,  many-fld.,  stout:  fls.  %  in.  across, 
globular-bell-shaped,  sessile  or  nearly  so:  fr.  globose  or 
ovoid,  ^-K  in.  thick:  seeds  pale  brown.    Japan.    B.M. 
6631.     G.C.  III.  21:285.  — Procurable  from  importers  of 
Japanese  plants. 

STACKHOtSIA  (after  John  Stackhouse,  an  English 
botanist).  Stackhousidcem.  About  10  species  from  Aus- 
tralia and  sparingly  from  other  islands  of  the  S.  Pacific 
ocean.  Mostly  perennial  herbs  with  slender,  erect  stems 
and  narrow,  entire,  often  fleshy  leaves  and  terminal 
spikes  of  flowers.  The  genus  is  the  only  one  of  the 
order:  fls.  regular,  hermaphrodite;  calyx  small,  5-Iobed; 
petals  5,  perigynous,  clawed,  usually  free  at  base  but 
united  above  in  a  tube  with  spreading  lobes;  disk  thin, 
lining  the  calyx-tube;  stamens  5,  inserted  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  disk:  ovary  free,  2-5-lobed,  2-5-locnled:  fr. 
of  2-5  indehiscent  cocci.  Consult  Flora  Australiensis 
1:405. 

mon6gyna,  Labill.  (S.  Unariifblia,  A.  Cunn.).  A  half- 
hardy  perennial  herb,  usually  simple,  about  ij^  ft.  high, 
with  linear  or  lanceolate  Ivs.  about  1  in.  long:  spikes  at 
first  dense,  then  lengthening  to  4-6  in.:  buds  pinkish 
when  young:  fls.  white.  B.R.  22:1917.-The  plant  in  the 
Californian  trade  is  apparently  not  the  above  species, 
for  the  catalogue  says  it  is  a  tall,  robust  shrub  with  fl.- 
heads  1-2  in.  across,  surrounded  by  imbricated  bracts 
and  bright  yellow  fls.  with  a  purple-streaked  keel. 

F.  W.  Barclay. 

STADMANNIA  (named  by  Lamarck  in  1793  after  a 
German  botanist  and  traveler).  Sapinddcece.  The  only 
species  of  this  genus  that  is  well  known  is  a  tropical 
tree  from  the  Bourbon  Islands,  there  known  as  Bois  de 
fer  or  Ironwood.  This  is  a  large  tree  with  hard,  heavy 
reddish  wood,  once  frequent  in  the  primeval  forests  of 
Mauritius  but  now  scarce.  It  is  not  known  to  be  in  cul- 
tivation in  America.  The  proper  name  of  this  tree  is 
Stadmannia  oppositifolia,  Lam.,  a  synonym  of  which 
is  S.  Siderdxylon.DC.  Nine  other  names  appear  in  Index 
Kewensis,  apparently  all  Brazilian  species,  but  one  of 
them  is  a  bare  name  and  the  others  were  first  described 
in  the  early  sixties  in  Linden's  catalogue.     They  are 
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therefore  very  uncertain  names,  and  tlie  following 
diagnosis  of  the  genus  (taken  from  Balier's  "Flora  of 
Mauritius  and  the  Seychelles,"  1877)  is  probably  suffi- 
ciently inclusive.  Fls.  regular,  polygamous;  calyx  a 
deep  cup,  with  5  obscure,  deltoid  teeth;  petals  none; 
disk  thick,  elevated,  lobed;  stamens  8,  regular,  ex- 
serted:  style  short;  stigma  capitate:  ovary  deeply 
3-lobed,3-loculed;  ovules  solitary  in  each  cell ;  fr.  usually 
1-celled  by  abortion,  large,  dry,  round,  iiidcliiscent. 

The  generic  name  is  sometimes  wiiii.  n  ^'nlin  iMiin, 
a  spelling  which  is  said  to  be  an  rw'  ■    '  '       :    i>. 

Walpers' Annales  (1851-52).     S.  ui,,.-  .i 

can  trade  name  which  seems  to  liejiii  .;.i.",\u 

to  science.  H.  A.  Siebreoht  sov^  h  :  .n.  mipuMUf^' 
rr."  II,  adds  that  it 
/■■,(/,si,(  Jiipimica  and 
Gardenias.  Give  heavy  loam.  I'lopn^-ii,  .1  I. y  cuttings 
under  glass,  or  out  of  doors  in  Miinmcr. 

S.  oppositUblia,  Latn.  (S.  Sideroxylon.  DC).  Bois  de  Fek. 
Lvs.  alternate,  petioled,  abruptly  pinnate:  Ifts.  S-12,  opposite, 
oblong,  short-stalked,  obtuse,  coriaceous,  entire,  oblique  at 
base;  panicles  dense,  cylindrical,  3-4  in.  long;  fr.  hard,  globu- 
lar, nearly  lin.  tbiek.  ■^_  3j_ 


STAGHOKN  FERN.     Plaujeeriun 
STAGHORN  SUMACH.     See  Ehu 
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STANGilRIA  (Wm.  Stanger,  surveyor -general  of 
Natal;  died  1854).  Cycad&cew.  Stangdria  paraddxa,  T. 
Moore,  is  unique  among  the  cycads  by  reason  of  the 
venation  of  its  leaflets.  In  all  the  other  members  of 
the  family  the  veins  of  the  leaf-segments  are  parallel 
and  horizontal;  in  this  one  plant  they  are  all  free  and 
run  directly  from  the  midrib  to  the  margin.  This 
pinnate  venation  is  so  extraordinary  that  the  plant 
looks  more  like  a  fern  than  a  cycad,  and  in  fact  it  was 
so  described  before  the  fruits  were  known.  Stangeria 
is  a  South  African  plant  with  an  odd  turnip-shaped 
stem  (properly  caudex  or  rhizome),  at  the  top  of  which 
are  3-4  handsome  leaves  each  2  ft.  long  and  1  ft.  broad, 
with  about  12  pairs  of  leaflets  which  are  fern-like  and 
unusually  broad  for  the  family.  This  plant  was  intro- 
duced to  the  American  trade  by  Reasoner  Bros.,  of 
Oneco,  Fla.,  in  1890,  but  it  is  little  known  in  cultivation 
in  this  country. 

All  the  cycads  have  a  high  reputation  among  con- 
noisseurs as  decorative  foliage  plants  for  warm  conser- 
vatories. The  most  popular  is  Cycas  revolnia,  which 
see  for  cultural  suggestions.  The  flowers  and  fruits  in 
this  family  are  very  singular  and  interesting.  The 
male  cones  of  Stangeria  are  ti  inches  long  and  an  inch 
or  so  in  width.  The  female  cones  are  much  smaller, 
2-3  in.  long.  The  structure  of  the  cones  and  fruits 
shows  that  Stangeria  is  closely  related  to  Enceph- 
alartos.  The  species  above  mentioned  is  probably  the  only 
one,  but  it  seems  to  have  several  well-marked  varieties. 
For  a  fuller  account  see  B.M.  5121.  ^.  jl. 

STANHOPEA  (named  for  the  Earl  of  Stanhope,  presi- 
dent of  the  Medico-Botanical  Society,  London).  Orclii- 
ddcew.  A  genus  of  about  20  species  inhabiting  tropical 
America  from  Mexico  to  Brazil.  These  plants  are  easily 
grown  and  very  interesting,  but  the  fugacious  character 
of  their  flowers  has  been  unfavorable  to  their  extensive 
cultivation.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  thick  scapes, 
which  bore  their  way  through  the  material  in  which 
they  are  planted  and  emerge  from  the  bottom  of  the 
basket.  The  flowers  expand  with  a  perceptible  sound 
early  in  the  morning.  They  are  large,  fragrant,  and 
curiously  formed.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  usu- 
ally reflexed;  they  are  subequal  or  the  petals  are  nar- 
rower. The  labelluni  is  n-nKuk.ilily  transformed.  The 
basal  part  or  hypurhil  i,  b.Kit  ^-liaped  or  saccate,  often 
with  two  horns  on  tin'  iipi..  i-  margin.  This  passes 
gradually  into  the  mi-^i..liil,  wlii.li  consists  of  a  fleshy 
central  part  and  two  lateral  borus.  The  terminal  lobe 
or  epicbil  is  firmly  or  movably  joined  to  the  mesochil. 
It  is  usually  fleshy  and  keeled  but  not  saccate.  The 
base  of  the  labellum  is  continuous  with  the  long-winged 
column.    Pseudobulbs  clustered  on  the  short  rhizome, 
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sheathed  with  scales  and  each  bearing  a  single   large 
plaited  leaf  contracted  to  a  petiole  at  the  base. 

Heinkich  Hasselbking. 
Stanhopeas  enjoy  a  shady,  moist  location.  A  tempera- 
ture of  60-65°  F.  at  night  and  70-75°  during  the  day 
should  be  maintained  in  winter,  with  a  gradual  advance 
of  10°  toward  midsummer.  They  should  be  grown  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  in  orchid  cabins  or  terra  cotta 
baskets  with  large  openings  at  the  bottom,  and  if  drain- 
a^'(  is  us,  a  it  should  be  placed  in  such  a  manner  that 
ii  will  II, ,t  interfere  with  the  exit  of  the  pendulous 
il,,\\,  r  s,-aprs.  Equal  parts  chopped  sphagnum  and 
good   compost.     By  severing 


rhizome  here 
new  growths  t 
increased. 

and  there  between  the  old  pseudobulbs, 
rill  be  sent  up  and  thus  the  stock  may  be 
R.  M.  Grev. 

atrata,  9. 
aurea,  2. 
bicolor,  10. 
Bucephalus.  4. 
Devoniensis,  7. 
eburnea,  1. 
ecomuta,  12. 

orandiflora,  1 

iliaculusa.7. 
Martiana,  10. 
oculata,  3. 
platyceras,  5. 

,  4.          radiosa.  11. 

SlTuttleworthii,  8. 
superba,  9. 
tigrina,  9. 
Wardii,  2. 

A.  liabellum  tcith  an  excavated   or 
saccate  base  and  a  plane  ter- 
minal lobe. 
B.  Mesochil  and  pleuridia  want- 
ing    1. 

BE.  Mesochil  and  pleuridia  present, 
c.  Hypochil  hoat-shapedj  short 

and  sessile 2.  Wardii 

CO.  Hypochil  boat-shaped,   long 

and  stalked 3.  oculata 

4.  Bucephalus 

5.  platyceras 
ccc.  Hypochil  saccate  or  globose. 

D.  Epichil    entire     or    obso- 
letely  S-toothcd   at   the 

apex Ii.  insignis 

7.  Devoniensis 
S.  Shuttleworthii 
DD.  A'piehil evidently  S-toothed 

at  the  apex 9.  tigrina 

10.  Martiana 

11.  saccata 
AA.  Labellum   reduced   to    a    saccate 

pouch 12.  ecomuta 


Lindl.  iS.  grandiflbra,lAn(!,\.).  Pseudo- 
bulbs conical,  IK  in.  long:  lvs.  leathery,  8-12  in.  long: 
scapes  pendulous,  with  small  bracts,  2-3-fld. :  fls.  5  in. 
across,  ivory  white;  sepals  broad;  petals  narrow;  la- 
bellum 3  in.  long,  solid,  fleshy,  excavated  at  the  base 
and  bearing  2  hooked  horns  over  the  mouth,  spotted 
above  with  .reddish  purple;  column  pale  green,  with 
broad  wings  toward  the  apex.  Guiana.  B.M.  3359. 
B.R.  18:1529.  I.H.  14:531  (var.  spectabilis).  L.B.C. 
15:1414  (as  Ceratochilus  grandiflorus).    B.  4:176. 

2.  Wdrdii,  Lodd.  Pseudobulbs  2  in.  long:  lvs.  large, 
broad  and  leathery:  flower-stem  9  in.  long,  bearing  3-9 
fls.,  which  are  bright  yellow  to  golden  orange,  spotted 
with  crimson;  lateral  sepal  round  -  oblong,  concave, 
acute;  petals  lanceolate,  revolute,  the  cavity  in  the  base 
of  the  labellum  deep  velvety  purple.  Aug.  Mex.  and  S. 
B.M.  5289.-Var.  aiirea,  Hort.  {S.  aiirea, \,odd.).  Fls. 
golden  yellow,  with  2  dark  spots  on  the  hypochil. 
Fragrant. 

3.  oculSlta,  Lindl.  Lvs.  ovate,  with  a  blade  1  ft.  long: 
scape  1  ft.  long,  clothed  with  scarious  pale  brown 
sheaths,  3-6-fld. :  fls.  5  in.  across,  very  fragrant,  pale 
yellow,  thickly  spotted  with  purple;  sepals  3  in.  long, 
reflexed;  petals  one  -  half  as  large;  hypochil  narrow, 
white,  spotted  with  crimson  and  having  2  large  dark 
brown  spots  near  the  base.  Mexico.  B.M.  5300.  B.R. 
21:1800.  L.B.C.  18:1764  (as  Ceratochilus  ociilatus). 
S.H.  2,  p.  435.  G.C.  III.  19:264.  Gn.  56:1450. -Distin- 
guished from  S.  Bucephalus  and  S.  Wardii  by  the 
paler  color  and  long,  narrow  hypochil.  There  are  sev- 
eral varieties,  differing  in  color  and  markings. 
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4.  Bucephalus,  Linill.  (S.  rjriimUfldra,  Reichl).  f.)- 
Pseudobulbs  crowded,  rugose:  Ivs.  petioled,  9  in.  long, 
ipointed:  the  pendulous  raceme  bearing  4-6  large,  tawny 
■orange  fls.  marked  with  large  crimson  spots:  sepals  and 
petals  reflexed,  the  former  broad;  lower  part  of  the  la- 
bellum  curved,  boat-shaped,  bearing  2  curved  horns  and 
a  broad  fleshy  middle  lobe;  column  green  and  white, 
spotted  with  purple.  Aug.  Mexico,  Peru.  B.M.  5278. 
B.R.  31:24.  — Fls.  very  fragrant.  Distinguished  by  its 
very  short  ovaries. 

5.  platyc^ras,  Reichb.  f.  Pseudobulbs  and  Ivs.  as  In 
S.  Bucephalus  but  stouter  :  scape  2-fld.,  with  orate 
acute  bracts  one-half  as  long  as  the  ovary:  fls.  7  in. 
across,  pale  yellow,  with  numerous  ring-shaped  spots 
and  blotches  of  purple;  sepals  triangular  oblong;  pet- 
als broadly  linear,  acute;  hypochil  boat-shaped,  2H  in. 
-long;  horns  1  in.  long,  broad,  pointing  forward,  paral- 
lel with  the  tongue-shaped  middle  lobe;  the  hypochil  is 
deep  purplish  crimson  inside,  paler  and  spotted  outside, 
the  upper  part  of  the  labellum  colored  like  the  sepals. 
Colombia.    Gn.  33:G52. 

6.  insignia,  Frost.  Figs.  2390,  2391.  Pseudobulbs 
clustered:  Ivs.  broadly  lanceolate:  scape  6  in.  long, 
covered  with  dark  brown  scales,  2— 4-fld.:  fls.  5  in. 
across,  dull  yellow,  spotted  with  purple;  sepals  broad, 
■concave;  petals  narrow,  wavy;  hypochil  globose,  almost 
wholly  piirpli-  iiisidi',  heavily  spotted  outside,  horns  1 
in.  loiiL.'.  Inlr.ii.  .  middle  lobe  cordate,  keeled.  July- 
■Oct.  i;i-i/.il.  l;..M.  i".M.S,  2949.  B.R.  22:1837.  L.B.C. 
20:19H.").  lin-.  J:  117  (  from  which  Fig.  2290is  adapted). - 
Distinguished  by  the  broad  wings  of  the  column. 

7.  DeToni^DBis,  Lindl.  {S.  maculosa,  Knowles  &Vf.). 
Lvs.  about  9  in.  long:  scape  pendulous,  2-3-fld.:  fls.  5 
in.  across,  pale  brownish,  with  broad  reddish  brown 
blotches;  sepals  oblong  to  ovate-oblong,  obtuse;  petals 
narrow;  hypochil  rounded,  saccate,  purple,  horns  in- 
curved, middle  lobe  ovate,  channeled,  obscurely  3- 
toothed.    Peru.    F.S.  10:974.   F.C.  3:121. 

8.  SMttleworthii,  Reichb.  f.  Pseudobulbs  large,  coni- 
cal, sulcate:  lvs.  broadly  oblong,  acute:  raceme  pendu- 
lous, loose:  sepals,  petals  and  base  of  the  labellum 
apricot  color  with  dark  purplish  blotches,  front  part  of 
the  labellum  yellowish  white;  hypochil  semi-globose; 
horns  flattened,  suberect,  terminal  lobe  triangular : 
column  whitish,  green  along  the  middle  and  spotted 
with  purple  on  the  inside.    Colombia. 

9.  tigrina,  Batem.  Lvs.  and  pseudobulbs  as  in  the 
genus:  scape  short,  pendulous,  clothed  with  large,  thin 
brown  scales;  fls.  6  in.  across,  waxy  and  very  fragrant; 
sepals  broadly  ovate,  concave;  petals  oblong-lanceolate, 
both  dingy  yellow  mottled  towards  the  base  with  large 
blotches  of  dull  purple;  hypochil  broad,  cup-shaped; 
horns  1  in.  long,  fleshy,  bent  forward  at  right  angles ; 
middle  lobe  rhomboid,  with  3  fleshy  teeth  at  the  apex; 
column  large,  spatulate.  Mexico.  B.M.  4197.  B.R.  25:1. 
G.M.  32:398;  38:149.  F.  1845:59.  G.C.  III.  4:481. -One  of 


-the  most  striking  forms  among  orchids.  Var.  lutfiscens, 
Hort.  Brilliant  yellow  to  orange  marked  with  chocolate. 
Guatemala.  Var.  sup^rba,  Hort.  Van  Houtte.  Fls.  yel- 
iow,  with  the  sepals  and  petals  heavily  blotched  with 
reddish  brown.    F.S.  7:713.    Var.  atrita,  Hort.,  is  adv. 
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10.  Martiana,  Batem.  Lvs.  lanceolate:  sepals  broadly 
ovate,  creamy  white  with  few  purple  spots  on  the  lower 
half;  petals  narrower,  blotched  with  purplish  crimson, 
hypochil  saccate,  white  ;  lateral  horns  broad,  pointed, 
middle  lobe  oblong,  obscurely  3-toothed;  column  sub- 
clavate,  winged.  Mexico.  F.S.  20:2112.  Gn.  45,  p.  470. 
-Var.  bicolor,  Lindl.  Ground  color  of  the  fls.  white. 
B.R.  29:44. 


!^391.  Stanhopea  insienis 


11.  sacc4ta,  Batem.  Fls.  smaller  than  those  of  the 
other  species,  greenish  yellow,  changing  to  deeper  yel- 
low at  the  bases  of  the  segments,  regularly  speckle*? 
with  brown;  lateral  sepals  ovate-oblong,  the  upper  one 
oblong-lanceolate;  petals  narrower,  oblong,  all  reflexed; 
hypochil  deeply  saccate;  horns  flat,  a  little  twisted,  epi- 
chil  quadrate.    Guatemala.    I.H.  8:270  (as  S.  radiosa). 

12.  ecomilta,  Lem.  Pseudobulbs  and  lvs.  large:  scape 
short,  clothed  with  green  bracts,  2-fld.:  sepals  erect, 
2  in.  long,  ovate,  concave,  white,  petals  smaller;  la- 
bellum reduced  to  a  fleshy  sac-like  hypochil,  1>^  in.  long, 
yellow  deepening  to  orange  at  the  base;  column  as  long 
as  the  labellum  and  of  tlie  same  color.  Cent.  Amer. 
B.M.  4885.    F.S.  2:1M.    (M\   l>,-,n  :2'.ir). 
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STANLEYA  (Edward  Stanley,  Earl  of  Derby,  1779- 
1849,  ornithologist,  once  president  Linnean  Society). 
Cruciferte,  Stanleya  pinnatiflda  is  a  hardy  perennial 
herb  about  3  ft.  high  with  the  general  appearance  of  a 
Cleome  and  bright  yellow  flowers  an  inch  across  borne 
in  terminal  spikes  a  foot  or  more  long.  The  genus 
contains  5  species  of  stout  In  rlis  n.itivi-  t(.  the  western 
U.  S.  It  belongs  to  the  SisyiiilMniii  irilii-  of  the  mustard 
family,  which  tribe  is  charii.-tiriy.e.l  l.y  long,  narrow 
pods,  seeds  in  a  single  series  and  iuinimbcnt  cotyledons. 
Stanleya  is  distinguished  from  neighboring  genera  by 
the  long,  clul)-shaped  buds,  cream-colored  or  yellow  fls., 
and  long-stalked  ovaries  and  pods.  Other  generic 
characters:  sepals  linear;  petals  narrow,  long-clawed; 
stamens  6,  nearly  equal:  seeds  nuinenius,  i.enilulous. 

pinnatifida,  Nutt.  (S.phii,,;i; .  l'„-iii,.ii).  sinnv  Hexu- 
ous:  lvs.  very  variable,  coTiinemly  i.iiinatitid  ;  ^..^-inents 
lance-oblong  or  oblanceobite  -  elliiitie,  rarely  linear. 
almost  entire;  terminal  segment  larger:  fls.  deep  golden 
yellow,  according  to  D.  M.  Andrews.  May-July.  W. 
Kan.  and  Neb.  to  Tex.  and  S.  Calif.,  in  dry  clay  or  alka- 
line soils.  B.B.  2:109. -Procurable  from  collectors  of 
Colorado  wild  flowers.  \y^  ]vi, 

STAPfiLIA  (J.  B.  Van  Stapel,  Dutch  physician,  died 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centurv,  who  wrote 
on  the  plants  of  Theophrastus).  Asrl.  pin.ln., ., .  Par- 
KION  Flower.  Odd  fleshy  cactn-;  like  |.].iiiU  from 
South  Africa.  Schumann,  in  Eiiirier  ami  I'raiitl's 
"Naturpflanzenfamilien,"  considers  tliat  llie  i.-eims  eon- 
tains    70-80    species.      Decaisne,    in  UcCaudoUe's  Pro- 


STAPELIA 

drcraus,  8  (1844),  describes  _8»  species,  and  makes 
references  to  several  more,  ihe  stapelias  are  usually 
grown  with  greenhouse  succulents,  both  for  the  great 
odd4ty  of  their  forms  and  for  the  singular  and  often 
large,  showy  flowers.  The  plants  are  leafless.  The 
strongly  angled  usually  4-sided  green  branches  or 
stems  are  generally  more  or  less  covered  with  tubercles 
and  excrescences.  The  flowers  commonly  arise  from  the 
angles  and  notches  of  the  stems,  apparently  in  no  regu- 
larity, and  they  Me  usually  grotesquely  barred  and 
mottled  with  dark  or  dull  colors.  They  generally  emit 
a  strong  and  carrion-like  odor.  The  calyx  and  corolla 
are  5-parted;  corolla-segments  spreading  and  usually 
narrow,  usually  fleshy,  mostly  purple  or  marbled,  in 
some  species  pale;  crown  comprising  2  series  of  scales 
or  bracts,  of  which  the  inner  are  narrower,  each  series 
in  5's  but  the  scales  sometimes  lobed  or  bifid:  fr.  of  2 
follicles,  containing  comose  seeds.  Some  of  the  species 
have  flowers  several  inches  across,  although  the  plants 
themselves  are  relatively  small;  in  fact,  the  flowers  of 
S.  gigantea  are  a  foot  across. 

The  Stapelias  are  easy  of  cultivation.  Most  of  the 
species  demand  the  treatment  given  to  Cape  Euphorbias 
and  to  cacti,  — a  light,  airy,  rather  dry  position  during 
the  growing  and  blooming  seasons  and  a  soil  made  por- 
ous with  rubble.  They  are  mostly  summer  and  fall 
bloomers.  They  should  remain  dormant  in  winter. 
Propagated  easily  by  cuttings.  They  do  best,  however, 
when  not  grown  so  dry  as  cacti  are  grown. 

The  Stapelias  are  known  in  cultivation  mostly  in  bo- 
tanic gardens  and  in  the  collections  of  amateurs.  Only 
5  names  now  occur  in  the  American  trade,  and  one 
of  these  belongs  properly  in  the  genus  Echidnopsis. 
Several  other  species  are  likely  to  be  found  in  fan- 
ciers' collections. 
A.  Corona  formed  onl\j  of  the  cohering  anthers.    Echid- 

cylindrica,  Hort.  This  is  properly  Echidndpsis  cerei- 
f&rmis.  Hook,  f.,  omitted  from  Vol.  II,  but  known  in  the 
trade  as  a  Stapelia:  stems  cylindrical,  tufted,  1-2  ft. 
long,  becoming  recurved  or  pendulous  at  the  ends,  %  in. 
or  less  thick,  nearly  or  quite  simple,  8-grooved  and 
marked  by  shallow  transverse  depressions  :  fls.  aris- 
ing from  furrows  in  the  stem,  small  (about  %  in. 
across),  yellow,  sessile.  Probably  South  African,  but 
habitat  unknown.    B.M.  5930. 

AA.  Corona  ivith  scales. 
B.  Fls.  pale  yelloiv,  about  1  ft.  across. 

gigantea,  N.E.  Br.  The  largest  and  finest  species  yet 
known,  and  one  of  the  largest  and  odde.st  of  flowers; 
branches  many,  usually  less  than  1  ft.  long,  obtusely  4- 
angled:  as  described  by  W.  Watson,  "the  flowers  are  a 
foot  in  diameter,  leathery-like  in  texture,  the  surface 
wrinkled  and  the  color  pale  yellow,  with  red-brown 
transverse  lines  and  covered  with  very  fine  silky  pur- 
plish hairs;  each  flower  lasts  two  or  three  days,  and  on 
first  opening  emits  a  disagreeable  odor."  Zulula 
M.  7068.  G.C.  II.  7:693;  III.  4:729.  G.P.  8:515 
requirements  of  S.  gigantea,"  WaXson  writes,  "are  some- 
what exceptional.  It  thrives  only  when  grown  in  a  hot, 
moist  stove  from  April  till  September,  when  the  growth 
matures  and  the  flower-buds  show.  It  should  then  be 
hung  up  or  placed  upon  a  shelf  near  the  roof-glass  in  a 
sunny  dry  position  in  the  stove." 

BE.   Fls.  yellow,  S  in.  or  less  acrof,s. 

variegita,  Linn.  (S.  Curtisii,  Schult.).  About  1  ft. 
tall,  with  4-angled  sharply  toothed  stems:  fls.  solitary, 
sulfur-yellow,  the  lobes  ovate-acute  and  transversely 
spotted  with  blood-red.  B.M.  26.  E.H.  1857,  p.  43. -An 
old  garden  plant,  still  seen  in  collections,  often  under 
the  name  S.  Curtisii. 

BB.  Fls.  purple,  6  in.  or  less  across. 

grandilldra,  Mass.  Fig.  2392.  About  1  ft.  tall,  gray- 
pubescent,  the  branches  4-wing-angled  and  toothed:  fls. 
4  or  5  in.  across,  dark  purple  with  a  lighter  shade  on  the 
segments,  striped  or  marked  with  white,  hairy.  R.H. 
1858,  p.  154.— An  old  garden  plant. 

glabriidlia,  N.  E.  Br.  (S.  grandiflOra.  var.  minor, 
Hort.).    Fls.  somewhat  small  and  not  hairy,  the  seg- 
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,'lv  rt'fli'xed,  dull  purple-red  with 

i;.c  11.  (;:sii:i. 

'  I  >warf :    branches  4- 

t  nr  5  in.  across,  with 
.1    purple  with  trans- 

I       '      III        (..:',-   Offered  by  Blanc. 
l»9:i.  — .s-     y;:i/r.„,v,    Mm,       >      im -i  in,- 1  ;v  -\.    nuniiillis.    Jacq. 

glaltr.iil^:    li    ■_'-::   HI    ;icr<isv,   \mi1i   n\  ;.tf;icutr   v,.;.r,ii,.nt.s,  yellow 

not  .ippear  in  the  American  trade.— &'.  Pldntli,  Hort.  Stems 
stout  and  erect,  strongly  4-augIed,  sinuate  •  toothed  and  with 
indexed  points:  fl.  about  5  in.  across,  hairy,  brown  barred  with 
yellow,  the  margins  of  the  segments  brown-purple.  B.M.  5692. 
F.S.  19:2012. 

In  1893,  Blanc  catalogued  the  following  names,  in  addition  to 
some  of  those  above;  A',  ajiffwfncn,  Jaeq.  {properly  S.  picta. 
Donn):  "Fls.  glabrous;  corolla  yellow,  marked  with  numer- 
ous rufous  spots;  theorb  or  circle  is  marked  with  laree-spots 
of  two  forms,  dark  brown,  yellow."— A',  defhrlu  (S.  dcMc^a. 
JacQ.?);  "Only  about  2  in.  across,  the  colur  ;:i  i  i  n  ^  !  piK- 
red,  deeply  wrinkled." — S.planifldra,  J&ai.  '  i 
roUa   spreading,  sulfur -yellow,  lined  and  ^i-    i  i  1^ 

purple."— A'.reBoiKta,  Mass.:  "Distinct  flow.  1  i 

ish  blotches,  smooth,  very  fleshy,  and  will]  Iim,  -I  m  1 1  ;_•:  ti~  " 
—S.  rUfa, 'Ma.ss.:  "The  flowers  are  of  an  oliscure  violet  rolor. 
variegated  with  deep  purple  and  pale  red  transverse  stripes, 
the  margins  edged  with  dark  violet  hairs."— .S.  Tsomoensis,  N. 
E.Br.;  "A  very  rare  species  from  the  Tsomo  river.  Corolla 
3  in.  in  diameter,  the  face  entirely  dull,  smoky  purple,  darker 
at  the  tips  of  the  lobes."  l^  jj^  g^ 


;:r\ 


2392.  Stapelia  erandiflora  (X  1-5). 

STAFHTL£A  (Greek,  staphyle,  cluster;  referring  to 
the  inflorescence).  Celastrdcew.  Bladder  Not.  Orna- 
mental deciduous  shrubs,  with  opposite,  stipulate  odd- 
pinnate  or  3-foliolate  leaves  and  white  flowers  in  ter- 
minal, usually  nodding  panicles  fcillnwed  bv  capsular 
bladiler-like  fruits.  The  speoi.-s  :ire  !iU  inhabitants  of 
temperate  regions,  and  S.  tnfolia.  S.  liidiialda  and 
S.  pinnata  are  hardy  north,  while  i'.  Volthica  is  hardy 
at  least  as  far  north  as  Mass.;  S.  Bolanderi  and  S. 
Emodi  are  more  tender  and  seem  not  to  be  in  cultiva- 
tion in  this  country.  They  are  all  desirable  shrubs  with 
handsome  bright  or  light  green  foliage  and  pretty  white 
flowers  in  spring.  They  are  well  adapted  for  shrub- 
beries, but  all  except  S.  Bumalda  are  liable  to  become 
bare  and  unsightly  at  the  base  and  are  therefore  not  to 
be  recommended  for  single  specimens.  S.  Colchica  and 
its  hybrid  <Si.  elegans  are  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
species  while  in  bloom.  The  former  blooms  at  an  early 
age  and  is  sometimes  forced.  Staphyleas  grow  well  in 
almost  any  kind  of  soil  and  position,  but  do  best  in  a 
somewhat  moist  rich  soil  and  partly  shaded  situation. 
Prop,  by  seeds,  layers  and  suckers.  Greenwood  cut- 
tings from  forced  plants  root  readily. 

Eight  species  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere:  shrubs,  with  smooth  .striped  bark: 
Ivs.  and  Ifts.  stipulate;  fls.  perfect,  5-merous  in  termi- 
nal panicles;  sepals  and  petals  5,  of  about  the  same 
length,  upright;  stamens  5;  pistils  2-3,  usually  connate 
below:    fr.  a  2-3-Iobed,  inflated,  membranous  capsule, 
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with  1  or  few  subglobose  rather  large,  bony  seeds  in 
each  cell. 

A.  Lvs.  S-foUolate. 
B.  Middle  leaflet  short-stalked:  panicle  sessile. 
BnmAIda,  DC.  Shrub,  6  ft.  high,  with  upright  and 
spreading  slender  branches ;  Ifl^.  I'ImihIIv  oval  to  ovate, 
shortly  acuminate,  crenati  ly  -.  ir;it.-.  with  awned  teeth, 
light  green,  almost  glabroii  - .  r,-J'j  m.  Inug:  Ms.  about 
ii  in.  long,  in  loose,  erect  i.amcl.  s  _'-:i  in.  long;  sepals 
yellowish  white,  little  shorter  th:iu  the  white  petals; 
capsule  usually  2-lobed,  somewhat  compressed,  %-l  in. 
long.   June.   Japan.    S.Z.  1:95. 


2393.  Staphylea  trifolia  C 

BB.  Middle  leaflet  slender-stalked  :  panicles  stalked. 
trifdlia,  Linn.  American  Bladdek  NnT.  Fig.  2393. 
Upright  shrub,  with  rather  stout  branches,  6-15  ft.  high : 
Ifts.  oval  to  ovate,  acuminate,  fitiely  and  sharply  serrate, 
slightly  pubescent  beneath  or  almost  glabrous,  lM-3  in. 
long:  fls.  about  ^sin.  long,  in  nodding  panicles  or  um- 
bel-like racemes;  sepals  greenish  white,  petals  white: 
capsule  much  inflated,  usually  3-lobed,  lJ^-2  in.  long. 
April,  May.  Quebec  to  Ontario  and  Minn.,  south  to  S. 
C.  and  Mo.  Gt.  37,  p.  529.-Var.  paucifldra,  Zabel.  Low 
and  suckering :  Ifts.  smaller,  broader,  glabrous  at 
length:  fls.  in  short,  3-8-fld.  raceme.s:  fr.  often  2-lobed, 
IVs-iy^  in.  long. 

AA.   Lfts.  5-7-foliolate,   only  occasionally    3-foliolate  : 
panicles  stalked. 

B.  Panicle  raceme-like,  oblong,  pendulous  :  fl.-buds 
subglobose. 
pinna,ta,  Linn.  Upright  shrub,  attaining  15  ft.,  some- 
times tree-like:  lfts.  5-7,  ovate-oblong,  long-acuminate, 
sharply  and  finely  serrate,  glabrous  and  glaucescent  be- 
neath, 2-3  in.  long:  panicles  2-5  in.  long,  on  peduncles 
about  2  in.  long:  sepals  oval,  whitish,  greenish  at  the 
base,  reddish  at  the  apes,  about  as  long  as  the  oblong 
petals  :  capsule  2-3-lobed,  much  inflated,  subglobose, 
about  1  in.  long.  May,  June.  Europe  to  W.  Asia.  Gn. 
34,  p.  280. 

BB.    Panicle  broad,  ovate,  upright  or  nodding:  fl.- 
buds  obovateobiong. 

Cdlchica,  Steven.  Upright  shrub,  attaining  12  ft.: 
Ifts.  usually  5,  sometimes  3,  oblong-ovate,  acuminate, 
sharply  serrate,  glabrous  and  pale  green  beneath,  2-3  in. 
long:  panicle  2-3  in.  long  and  almost  as  broad,  on  a  pe- 
duncle 2-3  in.  long  :  sepals  narrow-oblong,  spreading, 
yellowish  white;  petals  linear-spatulate,  white:  capsule 
obovate,  much  inflated.  13^-2  in.  long.  Mav,  June.  Cau- 
casus. B.M.  7383.  R.H.  1870,  p.  257.  J.H.  IIL  34:183. 
P.  1879,  p.  123.  G.C.  II.  11:117;  III.  2:713;  10:101. 
..G.'18:423.    Gt.  24:8.37;  37,  p.  501.   Gn.  34,  p.  281.-Var. 
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var.  Hessei.  Zabel.— S.^mSrfi',  Wall.  Shrub  or  small  tree:  lfts. 
3,  oval  to  oblong,  2-6  in.  long:  fls.  in  peduncled,  pendulous,  ra- 
ceme-like panicles:  fr.  2-3  in.  long.   Himalayas. 

Alfred  Rehder. 
STAR  APPLE.    See  Chrysophyllum. 

STARFISH  FLOWER.     Slapelia  Asterias. 


STAR  GRASS  is  Chluris  truncata. 

STAR    OF   BETHLEHEM.     Ornithogaliim    umbella- 


STAR  THISTLE.     Centaurea. 
STAR  TULIP.    Calochortiis. 
STARWORT.      Aster. 

STATICE  (from  a  Greek  name  meaning  astringent, 
given  by  Pliny  to  some  herb).  Plumbagindcece.  Sea 
Lavender.  About  120  species  well  scattered  about  the 
world,  but  mainly  seacoast  plants  of  the  northern  hem 
isphere  and  especially  numerous  in  Asia.  Mostly  per 
ennial  herbs,  rarely  annual  or  shrubby,  with  usually 
tufted  rather  long  leaves  (radical  in  the  herbaceous  spe' 
cies),  and  small  blue,  white,  red,  or  yellow  flowers 
Panicles  little  branched  or  much  branched,  spreading 
and  leafless:  bracts  subtending  the  fl.-clusters,  scale 
like,  somewhat  clasping,  usually  coriaceous  on  the 
back,  and  with  membranous  margins  :  fls.  in  dense, 
few-  to  several-fld.  spikelets,  or  1  or  2  in  the  axils  of  a 
bract:  spikelets  usually  erect  and  unilaterally  arranged 
on  the  branchlets  or  more  rarely  nearly  sessile  in  dense, 
cylindrical  spikes:  calyx  funnel-shaped,  often  colored 
and  scarious  and  persistent.  Statice  is  most  readily 
distinguished  from  Armeria  by  the  inflorescence,  Arma- 
ria bearing  its  flowers  in  a  single  globular  head. 

Statices  are  of  easy  cultivation  but  prefer  a  rather 
deep,  loose  soil.  From  the  delicate  nature  of  the  fl. -pani- 
cles the  species  are  better  suited  to  rockwork  and  iso- 
lated positions  than  for  mixing  in  a  crowded  border. 
Many  of  the  species  are  useful  for  cut  bloom,  especially 
for  mixing  with  other  flowers. 

INDEX. 

anstralis,  8.  Fortuni,  8.  maritima,  9. 

Besseriana.  6,  11.         Gmelini,  10.  nan.i,  6. 

Bonduelli,  7.  Holfordi,  4.  sinuata,  3. 

collina,  11.  incana,  6.  speciosa,  5, 

eLata,  13.  latilolia,  14.  superba,  2. 

eximi.i,  12.  Limonium,  9.  .Suworowi.  1. 

flore-albo.  2.  macrophylla,  4.  Tatarica,  G. 

A.  Fls.  in  long,  cylindrical  spikes. 

B.  Spikes  in  an  open  panicle 1 .  Suworowi 

BB.  Spikes  in  dense  panicles 2.  superba 

AA.  Fls.    in    more    or    less    unilateral 
spikes  or  clustei's. 
B.  Branches  winged. 

c.   Calyx  blue:  corolla  white. 

D.  Plant  herharrous 3.  sinuata 

DD.  I'liitit  shnihl.ii 4.  macrophylla 

CC.    Cahl.r  irlilish:   r,.r,,lla   l.bn...    5.  SpeciOSa 
CCC.    Cahl.r  ,ir,  ,  II  ,•  r  irl,  ,t  i  sli  :  i:>rnlla 

ri'ddish C.  Tatarica 

cccc.   Cah/x  and  corolla  yellow 7.  Bonduelli 

BB.  Branches  terete  or  simply  angled. 

c.  Fls.  yellow 8.  australia 

CC.  Fls.  not  yellow. 
D.   Calyx  blue. 

E.  Petioles  rather  long 9.  Limonium- 

EE.  Petioles  short  or  none 10.  Gmelini 

DD.   Cat  If  X  whitish  or  green 

E.  Bracts  green 11.  collina 

EE.    Bracts   irhitr-liui  lyillnl. 

F.  Spiki  h  Is  -i-fhl 12.  eximia 

FFF.  Hpiki'Ul.i  7  ffr/....  !.!.'l4,' latiJolia 

1.  Suwdrowi,  Kegel.  A  tall  annual:  lvs.  radical,  ob- 
lancenlate.  obtuse,  mucronate,  0-8  in.  long;  margins  en- 
tire or  sinuate:  scapes  several,  stout,  obtusely  angled. 
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hearing  1  long  terminal  spike  and  several  distant,  ses- 
sile lateral  ones  4-6  in.  long,  nearly  %  in.  through :  fls. 
rose,  small,  nearly  sessile,  crowded.  June,  July. 
Western  Turkestan.  B.M.  6959. —A  handsome  annual, 
suitable  for  growing  in  masses  and  useful  for  cut 
blooms. 

2.  sup^rba,  Kegel.  A  hardy  annual  resembling  S. 
Suworoivi,  but  with  the  spikes  densely  crowded  into  a 
pyramidal  panicle.  Asia.— According  to  Wm.  Falconer 
in  G.F.  1:283,  this  species  is  not  as  handsome  nor  as 
vigorous  as  S.  Suworowi.  Var.  flore-albOt  Benary,  is 
also  offered. 

3.  sinuita,  Linn.  A  biennial  plnTi*  ^)ii.-h  mnv  he 
treated  as  an  annual,  about  1  ft.  lii-li  ■■'  i  -i  -i  "lini; 
growth:  Ivs.  lyrate-pinnatiHd,  the  bil'  '  m  r- 
minal  bearing  a  bristle:  scapes  sev.i;  :,  ,  _  iiln- 
wings  produced  into  linear  leaf-lik-  ,i|.i"  ii(i:iy.-s: 
branches  several,  3-winged:  floral  bniiichlt-ts  or  pe- 
duncles broadly  3-winged,  the  wings  dilated  below  the 
spikelet  and  prolonged  into  3  unequal  triangular,  acute 
appendages:  spikelets  3-l-i3d.:  corolla  white;  calyx 
large,  blue.  Late  summer.  Mediterranean  region  of 
Europe.    B.M.  71. 

4.  macrophylla,  Brouss.  (S.  Holfordl,  Hort.,  is  a  gar- 
den form  of  this  species).  A  tender,  somewhat  shrubby 
species  3-4  ft.  high:  stem  branched  and  bearing  clus- 
ters of  large,  sessile,  ovate-spatulate  Ivs.:  scape  leaf- 
less, much  branched  into  a  large,  paniculate  corymb: 
branches  winged:  spikelets  2-fld.:  calyx  blue;  corolla 
white.  B.M.  4125.  B.R.  31:7.-Cult.  in  S.  Calif. 
Makes  a  good  pot-plant  for  winter  flowering  in  a  cool 
greenhouse.  T.  D.  Hatfield,  in  G.F.  9 :49C,  says:  "Old 
plants  are  somewhat  subject  to  steui-rot.  Plants  should 
be  grown  in  rather  undersized  pots,  in  a  lit'lit  soil  with 
which  some  charcoal  has  been  iii''i.i-[M.r;iii  il,  and  given 
perfect  drainage,  as  excessiv.-  inii-nin-  :it  tiie  roots  is 
fatal.  Propagation  is  effecti-ii  t.y  .  utnii,'--  uf  the  side 
shoots  placed  in  a  cool  propa^'atiiiL,'  li.  .1.  ..r  better  by 
layering,  which  is  well  accomplished  in  summer  by 
making  a  notch  in  each  of  the  side  branches  and  then 
burying  the  plant  in  ordinary  garden  soil  below  the  in- 
cisions."   From  the  Canaries. 

5.  specidsa,  Linn.  A  hardy  perennial,  about  1  ft. 
high:  Ivs.  obovate,  attenuate  on  the  petiole,  stiffly  and 
shortly  mucronate  tipped,  often  purplish  underneath: 
scape  somewhat  angled:  branches  angled  and  winged, 
recurved,  not  crowded,  bearing  unilateral,  scorpioidly 
capitate,  densely  imbricate  short  spikes:  calyx  per- 
sistent, crowned  with  a  silvery  white  funnel-shaped 
border;  corolla  purple,  very  deciduous.  Midsummer. 
Siberia.    B.M.  656. 

C.  Tat4rica,  Linn.  (S.  inc&na.  var.  hyhrida,  Hort. 
S.  BesseriAna,  Schult.|.  A  hardy  perennial,  1-2  ft. 
high:  Ivs.  tufted,  obovate  to  oblong-spatulate,  4-6  in. 
long,  narrowed  into  the  petiole:  scape  widely  branched: 
branches  triangular,  sli-n.iir.  nain.wly  3-winged,  some- 
what recurved:  si.ik.  I,  t,  1-L'  |I,I..  in  usually  lax,  simple 
or  br.anched  spikes:  lis.  '2  lims  l.inir,  tvpically  red,  with 
several  g.-irden  varieti.s.  Cau.asus.  'B.M.  6537. -Var. 
n4na,  Hort.  {S.  incana,  var.  nana),  is  a  dwarf  form. 

7.  Bondufilli,  Lestib.  Fig.  2394.  A  tender  annual  or 
biennial  plant,  about  18  in.  high:  Ivs.  radical,  spatulate, 
sinuately  lyrate,  hairy,  subulate-pointed  at  the  apex; 
lobes  rounded,  the  terminal  larger:  scapes  several  from 
the  same  root,  terete:  branches  angled,  dichotomously 
cymose;  ultimate  branchlets  obpyramidal,  3-winged', 
forked  at  the  apex:  fls.  yellow,  individually  large  for  the 
genus,  clustered  in  the  fork  of  the  branchlets  or  pe- 
duncles: bracts  scarious,  the  inner  furnished  with 
sharp  spines.  Summer.  Algeria.  R.H.  1885:276.  B.M. 
5158.     P.S.  20:2129. 

8.  austrilia,  Spreng.  [S.  Furtnni.  I^indl.).  A  hardy 
perennial,  about  1  ft.  high:  Ivs,  oliLui^-  or  somewhat 
spatulate,  in  arosette:  scape  riiritl,  I'aiii-ulart';  branches 
angular,  brachiate,  glabrous:  si.ikckts  4-.'.'iid..  in  dense, 
short,  one-sided  spikes:  fls.  yellow,  small.  Late  sum- 
mer.   China.    B.R.  31:63. 

9.  Limfinium,  Linn.  (S.  maritima.  Lam.,  in  part).  A 
hardy  perennial,  about  1  ft.  high:  Ivs.  ovate  to  oblong, 
entire,  2-6  in.  long,  attenuate  on  the  long  petiole:  scape 
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nearly  terete,  repeatedly  forked,  forming  a  corymbose 
panicle:  spikelets  1-3-fld.,  in  short,  dense,  1-sided 
spikes:  fls.  bluish  purple.  Seacoast  of  Europe.  N. 
Africa,  ete.-S.  maritima.  Mill.,  is  Armeria  maritima. 


10.  Gm^lini,  'vn 
Ivs.  glabrous.   !,;, 
petioled  or  s.  - 
densely  corym: 
in  dense,  iml.i ; 
summer.   E.  I'.n. 

11.  colUna.    ' 


.-  perennial  1-2  ft.  high : 
ir  obovate,  very  shortly 
te  below,  angled  above, 
spikelets  usually  2-fld., 
spikes:    fls.  blue.     Late 


V     i.'.^seriina,   Privald).        A 

glaucous  per.  ■.;: ;i--l.inceolate  to  lanceolate 

Ivs.  sharply  a\vin<l,  aiiMiiuiie  on  the  petiole:  scape  co- 
rymbosely  paniculate  from  near  the  base,  the  branches 
triangular,  wide  -  spreading  :  spikelets  1-fld.,  in  dense, 
short,  numerous  fascicle-like  spikes:  fls.  rose.  South- 
eastern Europe  and  Asia  Minor. 

12.  eximia,  Schrenk.  A  hardy  perennial  1-2  ft.  high: 
Ivs.  obovate  or  oblong,  attenuate  on  the  petiole,  mucro- 
nate tipped,  margins  whitish:  scape  erect:  branches 
not  further  divided,  terete,  pubescent:  spikes  ovate, 
crowded,  somewhat  unilat.ral:  spiki-li-ts  4-fld.:  calyx 
green;  corolla  lilac -m-..  An^-n-t.  Songoria.  B.R. 
33:2. 

13.  elita,  Fisch.  A  hanly  p.-niiiiial  about  2  ft.  high: 
Ivs.  large,  obovate,  very  obtuse,  usually  recurved  at 
apex  and  mucronate,  long  -  attenuate  on  the  petiole: 
scapes  much  branched  above:  branches  spreading,  re- 
curved, hairy  triangular  :  spikelets  2-fld.,  in  ovate, 
loosely  imbricated  spikes:  fls.  blue.  Julv,  Aug.  South- 
Russia. 


1!     i^y^^ . 


'■immB^^ 


14.  Iatif61ia,  Sm.  A  hardy  deep-rooting  perennial 
about  2  ft.  high:  Ivs.  large,  oblong-elliptical,  obtuse,  at- 
tenuate on  the  petiole:  scape  very  much  branched: 
branches  terete  or  angled  :  panicle  large,  spreading: 
spikelets  1-fld.,  rarely  2-fld.,  in  lax,  narrow  spikes:  fls. 
blue.  :Mi.lsummer.  Russia.  —  A  handsome  plant. 
Simula  1h-  t;iven  a  very  deep  soil  in  a  sunny  position 
and  kft  undisturbed. 


Hort. =.4  _      _ 

gata, — S.  Pseudo-armeria,  Pax.=Armeria  latifolia. — S. 

lata,  Bory  &  Chaub,=Armeria  argyrocephala, 

F.  W.  Barclay. 
STATISTICS  concerning  horticulture  are  very  imper- 
fect, widely  scattered  and  not  always  available.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  published 
statistics  of  horticulture  in  various  publications.  The 
Synoptical  Index  of  the  Reports  of  the  Statistician, 
1863  to  1894,  Is  a  document  of  258  pages  published  in 
1897.  The  Section  of  Foreign  Markets  has  issued  many 
statistical  pamphlets  of  great  interest  to  importers  and 
exporters  of  horticultural  products.   Market-gardening, 
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floriculture,  seed  raisiug,  the  nursery  business,  and 
viticulture  were  subjects  of  special  reports  in  the  Elev- 
enth Census,  1890.  In  this  Cyclopedia  statistics  ap- 
pear under  such  large  topics  as  Horticulture,  Cut-flow- 
ers, Floriculture,  and  the  various  articles  on  states. 


2395.  Stauntonia  hexaphylla  ( 


STAUNTONIA  (G.  L.  Staunton,  physician,  1740- 
ISOl).  Berberidckcem.  A  genus  of  2  species  of  tender 
evergreen  woody  vines,  one  from  China  and  one  from 
Japan.  The  Ivs.  have  3-7  digitate  leaflets.  FIs.  monoe- 
cious, in  axillary,  few-fld.  racemes;  sepals  C,  petaloid; 
petals  wanting:  sterile  fl.  withli  raonodelphous  stamens, 
anthers  birimose,  ovary  rudimentary:  fertile  fl.  with  6 
sterile  stamens  and  3  carpels. 

hexaphylla,  Decne.  Fig.  239.5.  A  handsome  vine  be- 
coming 40  ft.  high:  Ifts.  oval,  about  2  in.  long,  stalked: 
fls.  in  axillary  clusters,  white,  fragrant  in  spring:  berry 
about  4  in.  long,  splashed  with  scarlet.  Japan.  A.G. 
12:139.  p.  w.  Barclay. 

The  Stauntonias  are  beautiful  evergreen  climbers  and 
•well  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  South  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  region.  Both  S.  hexaphylla  and  the  re- 
lated Holbwllia  lafifolia  (known  also  as  Stauntonia 
latifolia)  grow  well  in  the  writer's  Florida  garden, 
although  they  are  not  such  very  luxuriant  climbers  as 
are  the  Allamandas,  Thunbergias  and  Bignonias.  It 
requires  a  few  years  before  they  are  fully  established. 
They  are  excellent  subjects  to  be  planted  on  old  stumps 
and  on  small  trees,  such  as  catalpa  and  mulberry  trees, 
which  they  perfectly  cover  in  the  course  of  time  with 
their  pretty  evergreen  leaves  and  their  rather  insig- 
nificant but  powerfully  fragrant  flowers.  They  will 
not  flourish  in  dry,  hot,  sandy  soil,  demanding  for  their 
■welfare  rather  moist,  shady  spots  containing  a  profu- 
sion of  humus.  A  little  commercial  fertilizer  contain- 
ing a  fair  amount  of  nitrogen  and  potash  will  also  prove 
very  beneficial.  The  need  of  some  kind  of  a  stimulant 
is  shown  by  the  plant  itself,  which  assumes  a  rather 
yellowish  cast  in  the  green  color  of  the  foliage.  A  few 
days  after  it  has  received  some  plant-food  the  foliage 
shows  a  very  beautiful  dark  green  color.  These  two 
species  and  the  beautiful  Kadsura  Japoniea  are  valuable 
additions  to  the  garden  flora  of  our  southern  states. 
H.  Nehrling 

ST.  BERNARD'S  LILY.     AntherUum  LiUago. 

ST.  BRUNO'S  LILY.     Paradisea  LiUastrum. 


STELLARIA 

STEIRONfiMA  (Greek,  sterile  threads;  referring  to 
staminodia).  Primuldcece.  Loosestrife.  Herbs,  all 
erect,  with  opposite  entire  leaves  and  rather  large  yel- 
low axillary  and  leafy-corymbed  flowers:  corolla  rotate, 
fj-parted;  stamens  5,  opposite  the  lobes,  with  5  alternat- 
ing subulate  staminodia:  capsule  1-locuIed :  seeds  many 
on  a  central  placenta.  Differs  from  Lysimachia  in  the 
presence  of  the  sterile  stamens,  and  in  the  estivation  of 
the  corolla.  Useful  showy  plants  for  borders  in  damp 
soil.   All  perennials. 

cilifttum,  Raf.  (Z^isimUchia  cili&ta,  Linn.).  Stem  1-4 
ft.  high,  sparingly  branched,  nearly  glabrous:  Ivs.  2-6 
in.  long,  ovate-oblong  to  ovate-lanceolate,  ciliate,  acute 
or  acuminate,  base  rounded;  petioles  H  in.  long,  ciliate: 
fls.  on  slender  peduncles,  showy,  G-12  lines  broad;  co- 
rolla-lobes rounded  erose,  often  mucronate :  capsule 
longer  than  the  calyx.    Moist  thickets.    U.  S. 

longiSdlium,  Gray  (lAjsimctchia  guadrifldra,  Sims. 
L.  longifdlia,  Pursh).  Erect,  strict  and  glabrous:  stem 
4-angled,  1-2  ft.  high:  Ivs.  linear,  thick  and  flrm,  1- 
nerved,  acute  at  both  ends,  1-4  in.  long,  smaller  ones 
clustered  in  the  axils,  margins  slightly  revolute,  basal 
broader  and  petioled:  peduncles  slender,  ^-IM  in. 
long:  fls.  numerous,  often  appearing  clustered;  corolla 
8-12  lines  broad,  the  lobes  oval,  cuspidate,  often 
erose.  Eastern  U.  S.  June,  July.  B.M.  060  (as  i. 
I]  undrUlnra  ) .  —  Very  showy  when  in  flower.  Offered  by 
collectors  of  native  plants.  k.  M.  Wiegand. 

STELLARIA  (Latin,  s/ar;  referring  to  the  form  of 
the  flower).  Ciiiyophylldce(e.  A  genus  of  about  70  spe- 
cies of  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  mostly  diffuse,  tufted 
or  weakly  ascending.  They  are  scattered  about  the 
whole  world,  but  are  mainly  found  in  the  temperate 
regions.  Lvs.  opposite,  simple:  fls.  usually  white  and 
disposed  in  terminal  or  rarely  axillary  leafy  or  naked 
paniculate  cymes:  sepals  usually  5;  petals  usually  5, 
rarely  none,  bifld,  often  deeply;  stamens  3-10;  styles 
3-4,  rarely  5:  capsule  ovoid  to  oblong,  relatively  short, 
dehiscent  by  as  many  or  twice  as  many  teeth  as  there 
are  carpels.  See  Gray,  Syn.  Flora  of  N.  Amer. 
A.    Fls.  7-10  lines  across. 

Holostda,  Linn.  Easter  Bell,.  A  hardy  perennial, 
erect,  6-18  in.  high,  simple  or  somewhat  branched,  from 


creeping  rootstock  :  Iv 
long:  fls.  white,  abundant, 
in  a  terminal  leafy  panicle ; 
sepals  one -half  or  two- 
thirds  as  long  as  the  petals. 
May,  June.  Eu.,  Asia.  B. 
B.  2  ;22.  -This  and  the  next 
are  desirable  for  dry  banks 
where  grass  will  not  grow 
well  and  for  other  carpet- 
ing purposes. 
AA.    Fls.  2-5  lines  across. 


sessile,  lanceolate. 


graminea,  Linn.  A  slen- 
der-stemmed, hardy  per- 
ennial plant  not  usually 
over  6  in.  high,  from  a 
creeping  rootstock  :  lvs. 
sessile,  linear  lanceolate, 
usually  about  1  in.  long  : 
fls.  white,  in  terminal  or 
lateral  scarious  br acted 
open  panicles;  sepals  and 
petals  nearly  equal  in 
length.  May,  June.  Eu- 
rope; naturalized  in  Amer- 
ica. B.  B.  2:23. -Var. 
atirea,  Hort.,  Golden 
Stitchwort,  has  pale  yel- 
low leaves  and  is  lower 
and  more  matted  in 
growth.  Well  adapted  for  sandy  banks  where  grass 
does  not  grow  well. 

BB.    Lt'S.  ovate. 

m^dia,  Linn.  Chiceweed.  Fig.  2396.  A  low,  decum- 
bent annual  weed  common  in  all  rich,  moist,  cultivated 
soils,  especially  troublesome  during  the  cooler  months 


2396.  Stellatia  medi: 

One    of    the 
chickweeds,    blooming    nearly 
every  month  in  the  year. 


STEPHANANDRA 
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the  upper  sessile:  fls.  axillary  or  in  terminal  leafy 
cymes;  sepals  longer  than  the  petals.  Eu.,  Asia.  B.B. 
2:21.  — It  is  considered  to  be  a  good  fall  and  winter  cover- 
plant  in  orchards  and  vineyards,  but  is  never  cultivated. 
It  is  an  indication  of  good  soil.  p   ^   Barclay. 

STENACTIS.   See  Erigeron. 

STENANDRITJM  (Greek,  varrow  anthers).  Acan- 
thdceif.  About  25  species  of  tropical  or  subtropical 
American  herbs,  with  or  without  short  stems,  and  usu- 
ally variegated  leaves  which  are  radical  or  crowded  at 
the  base  of  the  plant.  Fls.  usually  small,  solitary  in  the 
axils  of  bracts  on  a  scape-like  peduncled  spike,  which  is 
either  dense  and  has  broad  imbricated  bracts  or  is  in- 
terrupted and  has  smaller  bracts;  calyx  .5-parted; 
corolla-tube  slender,  enlarged  at  the  top,  5-lobed;  sta- 
mens 4;  anthers  1-celled;  style  shortly  2-lobed:  capsule 
4-seeded,  or  by  abortion  fewer-seeded. 

Lindeni,  N.  E.  Br.  A  low-growing,  compact  plant, 
with  broadly  elliptical  Ivs.  rounded  at  the  apex  and 
long-attenuate  on  the  petiole,  velvety  in  appearance,  of 
a  dark  green  with  a  feathering  of  white  or  yellow  along 
the  veins,  somewhat  purplish  underneath:  fls.  not 
showy,  about  %  in.  long,  yellow:  bracts  ovate,  acute, 
serrate,  green:  spikes 2-3  in.  long,  narrowly  cvliudrical. 
I.H.  38:136;  40:173  (4). -Tender  foliage  plant  otfered 
1893-1895  by  John  Saul  and  Pitcher  &  Manda. 

F.  W.  Barclay. 

STENANTHIUM  [Greek,  narrow  ftoir.r;  referring  to 
perianth-segments).  Liliiicew.  Steuanthium  occidentale 
is  a  rare,  hardy,  summer -blooming  bulb  from  the 
Pacific  coast,  with  nodding,  greenish  purple,  6-lobed, 
bell-shaped  fls.  about  }4  across,  borne  in  a  slender  pani- 
cle. Generic  characters :  fls.  polygamous;  perianth  nar- 
rowly or  broadly  bell-shaped,  persistent;  segments  con- 
nate at  the  base  into  a  very  short  tube,  narrow  or  lanceo- 
late, 3-7-nerved:  seeds4ineach  locule.  About 5 species; 
one  native  to  the  island  of  Sachaline,  another  Mexican, 
the  rest  west  American. 

occidentile,  Gray.  Stem  slender,  1-2  ft.  high:  Ivs. 
linear  to  oblanceolate :  raceme  simple  or  branched  at 
base:  bracts  shorter  than  pedicels.  Oregon  to  British 
Columbia.  y^^  j^j_ 


STENOCARPUS  (Greek,  narrow  fruit;  referring  to 
the  follicles,  which  are  long  and  narrow).  Prote&ceip . 
About  14  species,  of  which  11  are  New  Caledonian  and 
3  are  endemic  to  Australia.  Trees  with  alternate  or 
scattered  Ivs.  entire  or  with  a  few  deep  lobes  and  red 
or  yellow  flowers  in  pedunculate,  terminal  or  axillary, 
sometimes  clustered  umbels:  perianth  somewhat  irregu- 
lar, the  tube  open  along  the  lower  side,  the  limb  nearly 
globular;  anthers  broad,  sessile:  ovary  stipitate,  with  a 
long,  tapering  style  dilated  at  the  top;  seed  winged  at 
the  base. 

sallgrnus,  R.  Br.  A  medium-sized  tree,  with  willow- 
like, ovate-lanceolate  Ivs.  2-4  in.  long,  with  short  peti- 
oles: fls.  usually  less  than  ^i  in.  long,  greenish  white, 
in  umbels  of  10-20  fls.:  peduncles  shorter  than  the  Ivs. 
B.R.  6:441. -Cult,  in  Calif.  f_  -^^  Barclay. 

STENOLOMA  (Greek,  narrow -fringed).  PoUjpodi- 
deem.  A  genus  of  ferns  formerly  included  with  Davallia; 
characterized  by  the  decompound  Ivs.  with  cuneate  ulti- 
mate segments,  and  the  compressed  suborbicular  or 
cup-shaped  indusium  which  is  attached  at  its  sides  and 
open  only  at  the  top.    For  culture,  see  Fern. 

tennifdlia,  Fee.  Lvs.  12-18  in.  long,  6-9  in.  wide, 
quadripinnatiBd,  on  polished  dark  brown  stalks  which 
rise  from  stout  creeping  fibrillose  rootstocks;  ultimate 
divisions  with  toothed  cuneate  lobes;  sori  terminal, 
usually  solitary.  Tropical  Asia  and  Aus-Polynesia.— 
Var,  stricta,  Hort.,  has  a  more  upright  habit  and  nar- 
rower leaves.  L.  M.  Underwood. 

STENOMfiSSON  (Greek,  small  and  middle;  alluding 
to  the  coriiUa-tube,  which  is  usually  contracted  near  the 
middle).    Amayylliddce(e.    About  19  species  of  tropical 


American  bulbous  herbs,  with  linear  to  broadly  strap- 
shaped  leaves  and  red,  reddish  yellow  or  yellow  flowers, 
in  a  usually  many-flowered  umbel:  perianth-tube  long, 
erect  or  recurved,  the  lobes  short,  erect  or  spreading; 
filaments  straight,  connected  by  u  membrane:  capsule 
somewhat  globose,  3-furrowed,  3-loculed:  seeds  black. 

Stenomessons  require  a  good  soil  and  a  sunny  house 
with  a  temperature  never  below  45°.  During  the  grow- 
ing season  they  should  have  plenty  of  water,  but  when 
at  rest  comparative  dryness  is  necessary.  The  offsets 
should  be  removed  from  the  old  bulbs  before  growth 
commences.  The  plants  continue  in  bloom  a  number  of 
weeks. 

A.    Style  shorter  than  the  perianth. 

incarnatum,  Baker  (Coburgia  incam&ta,  Sw.).  A 
tender  plant:  bulb  ovate,  2-3  in.  through:  lvs.  thick, 
glaucous,  obtuse,  about  1}4  ft.  long,  strap-shaped:  scape 
2  ft.  high:  fls.  4-5  in.  long,  few  to  many  in  an  umbel, 
variable  in  color  but  typically  crimson,  with  a  green 
spot  on  each  segment.  August.  Peru.  I.H.  38:123 
(perianth-limb  light  yellow).    Gn.  50:1076. 

aa.    Style  longer  than  the  perianth. 

iiaviun,  Herb.  A  tender  plant:  bulb  somewhat  glo- 
bose, 1  in.  through:  lvs.  about  1  ft.  long,  obscurely 
petioled,  at  first  compressed  on  the  margin;  scape  1  ft. 
high:  fls.  yellow,  about  2  in.  long,  usually  few  in  an 
umbel.  B.M.  2641.  B.R.  lO.'lS  (&s  Chrysiphiala  flava). 
F.  W.  Barclay. 

STENOTAPHEUM  (Greek,  stenos,  narrow,  and  taph- 
ros,  a  trench;  the  spikelets  being  partially  embedded 
in  the  rachis).  Gramlnew.  About  3  species  of  tropical 
regions,  one  of  which  is  found  along  the  Gulf  coast, 
especially  in  Florida,  where  it  is  utilized  as  a  lawn 
grass.  In  this  respect  it  is  similar  to  Bermuda  grass, 
being  naturally  adapted  to  a  sandy  soil,  which  it  binds 
by  its  rhizomes  and  creeping  habit  as  does  that  grass. 
Spikelets  2-fld.,  the  lower  staminate  or  neutral  2-4  in 
a  short  spike,  which  is  embedded  in  the  alternate 
notches  of  the  broad  rachis,  thus  forming  a  spike-like 
panicle.  Creeping  grasses  with  compressed  culms  and 
fiat,  divergent  leaves. 

Americ4mun,  Schrank.  { S.  secunddtutn,  Kantze.  S. 
glAbncm,  Trin.).  St.  Augustine  Grass.  Flowering 
branches  erect,  6-12  in.  high.  Var.  Tarieg&tum  has 
leaves  striped  with  white,  and  is  used  as  a  basket 
Plaiit-  A.  S.  Hitchcock. 

The  introduced  form  of  St.  Augustine  Grass  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  lawn  grasses  for  the  extreme  South. 
It  will  grow  on  almost  any  soil  and  thrives  even  in 
shade.  The  leaves  are  rather  broad,  never  over  6  in. 
high  and  require  little  mowing.  This  grass  does  not 
become  coarse,  does  not  hold  dew  or  rain,  and  is  par- 
ticularly good  for  house  lots  and  lawns.  It  does  not 
need  as  much  water  as  Bermuda  or  St.  Lucie  grass. 
It  is  mostly  propagated  by  cuttings. 

E.  N.  Reasoner. 

STEPHAHANDRA  (Greek,  Stephanos,  crown,  and 
aner,andros,  ma.\e  stamen;  alluding  to  the  persistent 
crown  of  stamens).  Sosdvece.  Ornamental  small  decid- 
uous shrubs  with  alternate,  stipulate,  lobed  lvs.  and 
with  small  white  fls.  in  terminal  panicles.  Graceful 
plants,  with  handsome  foliage,  hardy  north  or  almost 
so.  Well  adapted  for  borders  of  shrubberies  or  rocky 
banks  on  account  of  their  graceful  habit  and  handsome 
foliage.  Prop,  easily  by  greenwood  cuttings  under  glass 
and  by  seeds;  probably  also  by  hardwood  cuttings. 

Four  species  in  China  and  Japan,  all  undershrubs 
with  slender  more  or  less  zigzag  branches;  fls.  slender- 
pediceled,  small,  with  cup-shaped  calyx-tube;  sepals 
and  petals  5;  stamens  10-20:  carpel  1;  pod  with  1  or  2 
shining  seeds,  dehiscent  only  at  the  base.  Closely  allied 
to  Neillia  and  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  cup-shaped 
calyx-tube  and  the  incompletely  dehiscent  1-2-seeded 
pod. 

Ilexudsa,  Sieb.  &  Zuec.  (S.  inclsa,  Zabel).  Shrub,  3 
ft.  high,  almost  glabrous,  with  angular  spreading  dis- 
tinctly zigzag  branches:  lvs.  triangular-ovate,  cordate 
or  truncate  at  the  base,  long-acuminate,  incisely  lobed 
and  serrate,  the  lower  incisions  often  almost  to  the  mid- 
rib, pubescent  only  on  the  veins  beneath   and  grayish 
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green,  %-!%  in.  long:  fls.  white,  about  %  in.  across,  in 
terminal  short,  8-12-M.,  usually  panicled  racemes;  sta- 
mens 10.   June.   Japan,  Korea.    Gn.  55,  p.  141. 

TanAkse,  Franch.  &  Sar.   Fig.  2397.   Shrub,  5  ft.  high, 
almost  glabrous:  Ivs.  triangular-ovate,  slightly  cordate 
at  the   base,  abruptly  and   long-acuminate,  usually  3- 
lobed  and  doubly  serrate  or  lobulate, 
pubescent  onlv  on  the  veins  beneath, -^V^ 
l}^-3  in.  long:    fls.    in  terminal  loose    ^^ 
panicles,    slender -pediceled,     %     in  ^    -*  x  j^ 

across ;    stamens  15-20.     June,   July  ^   , 

Japan.     B.  M.     7593.     Gt.   45:1431.-  v 

Handsome    shrub    much    resembling 
Neillia  in  foliage,  coloring  in  fall  bril  ' 

liant  orange  and  scarlet  or  yellow.  d. 

Alfked  Eehdek  \ 

Steplianandra  flexuosa  is  closely  allied  t  «# 

SpiriBa  and  has  the  Spirsea  style  of  beaut> 
It  grows   2-3  ft.  high   and  has  long,  slendei  / 

branches  which  are  densely  and  regularly  m 
terwoven  in  a  fan-like  manner.  Its  habit  of 
growth  is  fountain-like,  the  branches  being  gracefuUj 
pendent.  Its  flowers  are  snowy  white  and,  although 
minute,  are  so  numerous  that  the  plant  becomes  very 
showy.  It  is  especially  fitted  for  the  back  of  herba- 
ceous borders  or  for  the  front  of  larger  .shrubs.  Its 
foliage,  which  is  deeply  toothed,  is  tinted  red  in  early 
spring  and  deep  glossy  green  during  spring  and  sum- 
mer. In  the  autumn  it  puis  on  unusual  tints  of  red- 
dish purple.  This  species  can  be  increased  by  cuttings, 
but  it  is  usually  propagated  by  layers,  which  root 
readily  and  are  easily  transplanted.  The  foliage  be- 
comes 90  dense  that  the  growth  of  weeds  beneath  its 
thickly  set  branches  is  effectually  prevented. 

J.  W.  Adams. 

STEPHANOPHtSUM.    See  Buellla. 

STEPHANOTIS  (from  Greek  words  for  crown  and 
ear ;  alluding  to  the  5  ear-like  appendages  on  the  stami- 
nal  crown).  AsclepiadAcem.  Twining  glabrous  shrubs 
of  the  Old  World  tropics,  of  about  fourteen  species,  one 
of  which,  S.  floribunda,  is  one  of  the  best  of  green- 
house climbers.  Lvs.  opposite  and  coriaceous  :  fls. 
large  and  showy,  white,  in  umbel-like  cymes  from  the 
axils  ;  calyx  5-parted ;  corolla  funnelform  or  salver- 
form,  the  tube  cylindrical  and  usually  enlarged  at  the 
base  and  sometimes  at  the  throat,  the  lobes  5 :  crown 
mostly  of  5  scales  that  are  usually  free  at  the  apex  and 
adnate  to  the  anthers  on  the  back,  the  anthers  with  an 
inflexed  tip  or  membrane:  fr.  a  more  or  less  fleshy  fol- 
licle. 


STERCULIA 

floribunda,  Brongn.  Fig.  2398.  Glabrous,  8-15  ft.: 
lvs.  elliptic,  with  a  short  point,  thick  and  shining  green, 
entire:  fls.  1-2  in.  long,  of  waxy  consistency,  white  or 
cream  color,  very  fragrant,  in  many  umbels,  the  ca- 
lyx one-fourth  or  less  the  length  of  the  corolla-tube: 
fr.  3-4    in.  long,  ellipsoid,  glabrous,  fleshy,  containing 
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2397.   Stephanandra  Tanak^  (X  i 
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2398.    Stephanotis  floribunda  (X  I4' 

melon-like  seeds  which  are  provided 
with  a  tuft  of  hair.      Madagascar 
B.M.    4058.    Gn.  21,  p.  441  (showing 
a  pygmy  plant  blooming  in  a  small  pot  and 
not  climbing);    46,  p.  208;  5.5,  p.  150      G 
C.  II.  14:169  (a  dwarf  variety,  the  Elves- 
ton);    24:817;    25:137;     III.    17:50.    R.H. 
1874,  p.  368;    1885,  p.  438,  439. -This  is  a 
most  useful  old  greenhouse  twiner,  bloom- 
ing in  spring  and  summer.     In  winter  it 
should  be  kept  partially  dormant  at  a  tem- 
perature suited  to  carnations  (say  50-60°). 
Enrich  the  soil  every  year.     Propagated 
by  cuttings  of  last  year's  growth  in  spring. 
Good    seeds    are   rarely   produced    under 
glass.    When  planted  in  the  opei 
thrives  best  in  partial  shade.    Very  liable 

S.  Thoudrsii,  Brongn.,  from  Madagascar,  appears  to 
be  the  only  other  species  in  cult.,  but  it  is  not  in  the 
American  trade.     It  has  obovate  lvs.,  fis.  in  3's,  and 
sepals  about  one-third  the  length  of  the  corolla-tube. 
L.  H.  B. 

Stephanotis  floribunda  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
our  warmhouse  climbers,  blooming  in  spring  and  sum- 
mer. In  the  days  when  short  blooms  were  used  in 
bouquets  it  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  flowers  that 
the  florist  had  its  large  waxy  umbels  having  a  delicious 
odor  It  should  be  kept  about  60°  during  the  winter, 
with  less  water  In  the  summer  it  delights  in  the  tem- 
perature of  our  warmest  houses  with  plenty  of  syring- 
ing When  given  too  much  root  room  it  grows  very 
rampant  and  is  less  inclined  to  flower  Therefore  a 
tub  or  a  bolder  wheie  its  roots  are  restricted  is  better, 
witli  in  umual  top  dressing  of  good  manure     Its  great- 

I     t    n  \  Is  the  mealy  bug   which   if  allowed  to  get  a 
H  the  plant   i'?  a  great  pest      Seed  pods  are 
1 1  \  seen  on  the  plant  but  it  is  easily  propagated 
i  11  fnmi  pieces  ot  tli(    last  veil  s  „rowth  and 

tli(\  till  li  1\  111  ml  Till  1  il  (11  L  the  most 
valuable]  1  lilt  I  ipnii  1  il  li  lim  nt  \\  hi  n  grown 
in  a  12  I  1  1  III  h  1  t  1  (111  111  1  (I  nil  i  11  i  balloon 
trellis  it  mil  |  1   11  li  1     |      1111   11     m  I  1       Itpuseenat 

our  hortitultui  il  t  xUiIiiti  11  mil  whin  lu  bluoiu  there 
IS  nothing  huei  toi  the  cousenatory        y/u   Scott. 

STEECtTLIA  {Sfereulius  of  Roman  mythology,  from 
stercHS,  manure;  applied  to  these  plants  because  of  the 
odor  of  the  leaves  and  fruits  of  some  species).  Sfer- 
ciiUAcece.  Some  50  or  00  species  of  tropical  trees  or 
shrubs,  most  abundant  in  Asia,  a  few  of  which  are 
planted  in  the  southern  states  and  California.  Fls. 
mostly  polygamous,  apetalous,  the  calj'x  tubular,  4-5- 
cleft,  often  colored;  stamens  united  in  a  column  which 
bears  a  head  of  10-15  sessile  anthers;  pistil  of  as  many 
carpels  as  calyx-lobes  and  opposite  them,  each  carpel 
2-  to  many-ovuled,  the  stigmas  free  and  radiating:   fr. 


STERCULIA 

follicular,  each  carpel  distinct  and  either  woody  or 
membranaceous  and  sometimes  opening  and  spreading 
into  a  leaf-like  body  long  before  maturity  (Fig.  2399): 
seeds  1-many,  sometimes  arillate  or  winged,  sometimes 
hairy.  Sterculias  have  very  various  foliage,  the  leaves 
of  different  species  being  simple,  palmately  lobed  or 
digitate.  The  flowers  are  mostly  in  panicles  or  large 
clusters,  sometimes  large  and  showy,  varying  from 
greenish  to  dull  red  and  scarlet.  The  species  are  grown 
mostly  for  street  and  lawn  trees.  The  only  kinds  that 
are  generally  known  in  this  country  are  S.  plalaiiifolia, 
S.  diversifolia  and  S.  acerifolla,  the  last  two  known  in 
California  as  Brachychitons.  All  are  easily  grown  from 
seeds.    Sterculiaceous  plants  are  allied  to  the  Malvaceae. 
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A.    Carpels  expanduuj  before  maturity  \ 
bodies,  exposing  the  seeds. 

platanifdlia,  Linn.  f.  (Firmidna  platanifolia,  Schott 
&Endl.).  Japanese  Varnish  Tree.  Chinese  Parasol 
Tree.  Fig.  2399.  Strong-growing,  smonth-harked, 
round-headed  tree  of  medium  size,  with  .l.-.'i.liimi<!  f.^li- 
age:  Ivs.  very  large,  glabrous,  cnr  1.1  -  m.  i.n-ul.n-,  in,!. 
mately  3-5-lobed  like  maple  h-.,,  .,  i.  !  m 
pointed:  fls.  small,  greenish,  with  i' 
in  terminal  panicles:  carpels  4  ■n-  :..  :  m:  lI-Iii!;!! 
pea-like  seeds.  — Said  to  hv  ii;iti\r  <if  <  lina  mid  .Tiijian. 
Hemsley  admits  it  to  the  "I'lmM  .a'  i  li 
says  in  "Forest  Flora  of  .Liiuii  "  th.i 
several  Chinese  or  Corr.-m  tn-rs  l 
Bentham,  in  "Flora  Honykonseusis,' 
native  to  China.  Franchet  and  Savatier,  in  "  Enumeratio 
Plantarum  Japonicanini,"  admit  it  as  an  indigenous 
Japanese  species.  Now  a  frequent  tree  from  Georgia 
south.    Excellent  for  lawns  and  shade. 

AA.    Carpels  not  becoming  leaf-like. 
B.    Lvs.  all  digitately  compound. 

fffitida,  Linn.    Tall,  handsome  tree,  with  all  parts  gla- 
brous except  the  young  foliage :  lvs.  crowded  at  the  ends 


leaf-like 


ii:i."  and  Sargent 
it  is  one  of  the 

[■own  in  Japan, 
says    that   it   is 


of  the  branchlets,  of  5-11  elliptic,  oblong  or  lanceolate, 
entire,  pointed,  thick  leaflets:  fls.  large,  dull  red,  in 
simple  I'T  branched  racemes,  appearing  with  the  lvs.: 
fr.  large  and  woody  follicles,  glabrous  outside,  often 
3  in.  or  more  in  diam.  and  containing  black  seeds  the 
size  of  a  hazelnut.  Tropical  Africa  and  Asia  to  Aus- 
tralia.—Grown  in  southern  Florida.  In  its  native  coun- 
tries, the  seeds  are  said  to  be  roasted  and  eaten. 

BB.   Lvs.  entire  or  only  lobed  {compound  forms  some- 
times borne  on  S.  diversifolia). 
c.   Follicles  pubescent  otitside  and  corky  inside. 

al&ta,  Roxbr.  Large  tree,  the  young  parts  yellow- 
pubescent,  the  bark  ash-colored:  lvs.  large,  cordate- 
ovate,  acute,  7-nerved:  fls.  about  1  in.  across,  in  few- 
fld.  panicles  shorter  than  the  lvs.,  and  which  arise  from 
the  leafless  axils,  the  calyx  tomentose  and  the  segments 
linear-lanceolate:  follicles  5  in.  in  diam.,  globose,  with 
wide-winged  seeds.  India.— Introd.  into  S.  Florida. 
cc.  Follicles  glabrous  on  the  outside,  usually  villous 
within. 

acerifdlia.  A.  Cunn.  (BrachychUon  acerifdliiim,  F. 
Muell.).  Brachychiton.  Flame  Tree.  Evergreen 
tree,  reaching  a  height  of  60  ft.,  glabrous:  lvs.  long- 
petioled,  large,  deeply  5-7-lobed,  the  lobes  oblong- 
lauceolate  to  rhomboid,  glabrous  and  shining:  fls.  bril- 
liant scarlet,  the  calyx  about  %  in.  long,  in  large,  showy 
trusses:  follicles  large,  glabrous,  long-stalked.  Aus- 
tralia.—A  most  showy  tree  when  in  bloom,  and  planted 
on  streets  and  lawns  in  California.  Thrives  in  either 
dry  or  fairly  moist  places. 

diversiJfilia,  G.  Don  {BrachychUon  popiUneum,  R.Br. ). 
Brachychiton.  Tall  tree,  glabrous  except  the  fls.: 
lvs.  very  various,  mostly  ovate  to  uvate-hmceolate  in 
outline,  often  entire,  sometimr-  \  ni  -u-ly  ,;  r.lobed  on 
the  same  tree,  all  parts  acuniii:  '  ntose  when 

young,  bell-shaped,  greenisli  n         ,  ;  r  yellowish 

white,  in  axillary  panicles:  foUinr.  i-  ..m.  i.ijif;,  ovoid, 
glabrous,  stalked.  Australia.  — I'laiiifd  ui  California, 
and  commoner  than  the  last. 

V'ar.  occidentUis,  Benth.  {Brachychiton  Gr^gorii, 
F.  Muell.  S.  Grigorii,Hort.}.  Lvs.  deeply  3-lobed,  the 
lobes  narrow,  sometimes  with  short  lateral  ones  :  fls. 
salmon-color;  calyx  smaller  and  more  tomentose.  West 
Australia. -Offered  iu  S.  California.  l.  h.  B. 

STEEEOSPfiRMUM  (Greek;  hard  seed).  Bigno- 
nidcea'.  About  10  species  of  tropical  trees  native  to 
Asia  and  Africa,  of  which  2  are  cult,  n  S.  Fla.  and 
S.  Calif.  They  have  handsome  foliage,  which  is  once 
or  twice  pinnate,  and  large  bignonia-Iike  flowers  of 
p;il.  .'  II  i\\  .r  I  :fl,.  rose,  borne  in  large,  lax,  terminal 
pan  I  "id,  open  or  closed  in  the  bud;  corolla- 

l.ili'       .  '  jial,  round,  crisped,  toothed  or  lacin- 

iatc-:     ;i|i-iii>    iMi, J,  terete,  loculicidally  2-valved;  seeds 

,S7(  rio.'<pcr>HU)n  tiinieum  seems  to  revel  in  the  light 
sandy  soil  of  the  Florida  gardens.  Its  abundant,  large, 
fern-like,  crimped  bipinnate  foliage  and  its  luxuriant 
symmetrical  growth  combine  to  make  it  an  object  of 
great  beauty.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  10  to  12  ft.  in  one 
season,  and  if  not  cut  down  by  a  severe  freeze  it  attains 
a  height  of  20  ft.  in  two  years,  provided  the  soil  is 
made  rich  by  a  good  fertilizer.  Planted  out  in  a  con- 
-rr\a(Mix  in  the  North  it  soon  reaches  stately  dimen- 
Ii  is  easily  raised  from  cuttings  placed  in  sand. 
'iriis  lacks  the  elegance  of  its  congener,  and  it 

,1."      -[.rout  as  readily  after  it  has  been  frozen  down. 

A.    Foliage  twice-pinnate:  fls.  pale  yellow. 

Sinicum,  Hance.  Tree,  said  to  attain  60  ft. :  lvs.  oppo- 
site, bipinnate;  pinnEB  about  4  pairs,  each  pinna  with 
about  7  Ifts. ;  Ifts.  ovate-lanceolate,  2  x  %  in. :  corolla 
pale  sulfur,  3  in.  long;  lobes  1  in.  long,  somewhat 
crisped.    Hong  Kong. 

AA.   Foliage  once-pinnate:  fls.  2}ale  or  dark  purple. 

Buav^olens,  DC.  Tree,  30-60  ft;  high:  lvs.  12-18  in. 
long:  Ifts.  7-9,  broadly  elliptic,  acuminate  or  acute,  5% 
x3  in.:  panicle  many-fld.,  viscous,  hairy:  fls.  IH  in. 
long;  lobes  crisped-crenate.    India. 

H.  Nehrling  and  W.  M. 
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STERNBERGIA 


ST£BNB£BGIA  (after  Count  Caspar  Sternberg,  a 
botanist  and  writer,  1761-1838).  AmartjlUdcicete.  A 
genus  of  4  species  of  low-growing  hardy  bulbous  herbs 
from  eastern  Europe  to  Asia  Minor,  with  strap-shaped 
or  linear  leaves  and  bright  yellow  crocus-like  flowers. 
Perianth  regular,  erect,  funnelforra;  stamens  inserted 
on  the  perianth-tube;  tilaments  long,  filiforin;  anthers 
dorsiflsed,  versatile  :  fr.  fleshy,  scarcely  dehiscent; 
seeds  subglobose.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted  rather 
deeply,  about  6  inches.  J.  N.  Gerard  says  of  their  cul- 
ture in  G.F.  10:158  that  they  require  a  rather  heavy  soil, 
in  a  somewhat  dry,  sunny  position  where  they  will  be  well 
ripened  in  summer. 


2400    Sternbereia 


A.    Fls.  and  h's.  iippeariny  togetlie 


Dig  1 


fall. 


mtea,  Ker-Gawl  (Amaryllis  luiea,  Linn.).  Fig.  2400. 
Bulb  about  IK  in.  through :  Ivs.  6-8  to  a  bulb,  strap- 
shaped,  becoming  1  ft.  long:  fls.  yellow,  1^  to  a  bulb; 
tube  less  than  j4  in.  long;  perianth-segments  about  1% 
in.  long.  Mediterranean  region  of  Eu.  and  Asia.  B.M. 
290.    Gn.  44,  p.  365;  47,  p.  114.    G.C.  II.  13:21. 

BB.  Blooming  in  spring. 
Fischeri^na,  Roem.  Has  the  habit  of  S.  lufea,  but 
differs  in  season  of  bloom  and  stipitate  ovary  and  cap- 
sule. Wm.  Wat.son  says  (G.F.  8:144)  that  the  fls.  are 
a  brighter  yellow  and  as  large  as  the  largest  forms  of 
S.  lutea.    Caucasus.    B.M.  7441. 

AA.    Fls.  and  Ivs.  appearing  at  different  seasons. 

B.    Lvs.  linear:   fls.  small. 
colchiciSldra,  Waldst.   and   Kit.     Bulb    about   K   in. 
through:   Ivs.  appearing  in  spring,  3-4  in.  long:  fls.  yel- 
low, in  fall;  segments  about  1  in.  long  by  2  lines  broad. 
East  Europe,  Asia  Minor.    B.R.  23:2008. 

BB.  Irvs.  strap-shaped:  fls.  large. 
macriiitha,  J.  Gay.  Bulb  globose,  1%  in.  through, 
with  a  long  neck:  Ivs.  becoming  1  ft.  long,  nearly  1  in. 
wide,  fully  developed  in  June :  fls.  bright  yellow,  3-5  in. 
across;  segments  about  1  in.  broad.  October.  Asia 
Minor.  G.C.  III.  23:97.  Gn.  47:1001.  B.M.  7459.-A 
handsome  species.  p.  -^y.  Barclay. 

STEVENSONIA  (named  after  one  of  the  governors 
of  Mauritius).  Palmdcea.  A  monotypio  genus  of  tropi- 
cal palms  from  the  Seychelles.  Tall  trees,  spiny  through- 
out or  at  length  nearly  smooth,  with  ringed  caudex :  Ivs. 
terminal,  spreading-recurved,  the  cuneate-obovate  blade 
convex,  bifid,  oblique  at  the  base,  plicate-nerved,  the 
margins  split,  segments  deeply  cut,  the  mid-nerves  and 
nerves  prominent,  scaly  beneath;  petiole  plano-convex; 
sheath  deeply  split,  scaly,  spined;  spadix  erect;  pe- 
duncle long,  compressed  at  the  base:  branches  thick- 
ish  :  spathes  2,  the  lower  one  persistent,  prickly,  the 
upper  one  smooth,  woody,  club-shaped,  deciduous:  fr. 
ellipsoidal,  small,  orange  -  colored.  For  culture,  see 
Palm. 

grandlfdlia,  Duncan  (Pho'Hicophdrum  Seclielldrum, 
H.  Wendl.).  Caudex  40-50  ft.  high,  very  spiny  when 
young,  less  so  when  old;  petiole  9-18  in.  long,  pale 
green;  blade  cuneate-obovate.  Seychelles.  I. H.  12:433. 
B.M.  7277.    Gn.  23,  pp.  173,  320.         j^^ED  G.  Smith. 


STfiVIA.  For  the  Stevia  of  florists,  see  Piqiieria. 
True  Stevias  are  described  in  horticultural  literature, 
but  it  is  not  known  that  any  of  them  are  now  in  the 
American  trade. 

STEWARTIA.    See  Stuartia. 

STICK-TIGHT.    Vernacular  for  burs  of  Cynoglossum. 

STIGMAPHtLLON  Kirt-fk.  stir,,,,.,  an.I  h;if:  rfffr- 
ringto  the  leaf-like  ai>iicncl;i-i-s  ut  thr  sti-iiia^l.  .s.nii..- 
times  written  Stignu, i>h't! (inn  .  M al pi^jhnir,  n  .  Aii^ut 
50  species  of  tropic;il  AimriiMTi  \v iy  vin.s  wiili  usu- 
ally opposite,  entire  to  l.)ln(l,  pi-linlcii  i.-avcs  aii.i  y.  lluw 
flowers  in  axillary,  peduncled  umbel-like  cymes:  o:ilyx 
5-parted,  8-glandular;  stamens  10,  of  which  6  are  per- 
fect and  4  antherless  or  deformed;  styles  3;  stigmas 
produced  into  leaf-like  or  hooked  appendages  :  ovary 
3-loculed,  3-lobed. 

ciliitum,  A.  Juss.  A  tender  woody  twining  vine:  Ivs. 
evergreen,  smooth,  opposite,  cordate,  ciliate:  fls.  bright 
yellow,  large,  in  peduncled  axillary  clusters  of  3-6. 
P.M.  15:77.  Gn.33:637.-Apparently  the  only  species  in 
the  trade  and  possibly  the  most  handsome  of  the  genus. 
G.  W.  Oliver  says  that  S.  ciliatum  is  one  of  the  best 
medium-sized  vines  for  outdoor  trellis  work.  For  pot 
culture  it  is  of  little  service  and  thrives  in  the  green- 
house only  when  planted  out.  September  is  the  best 
month  for  propagation.  On  outdoor  plants  much  of  the 
wood  is  useless  for  this  purpose,  being  thin  and  soft. 
Choose  the  wood  made  early  in  the  season;  a  heel  or 
joint  is  not  necessary;  root  in  bottom  heat  and  carry 
through  the  winter  in  the  greenhouse  as  small  plants. 
Ernest  Braunton  says  of  its  culture  in  S.  Calif,  that 
it  must  have  shade,  protection  from  dry  or  hot  winds, 
and  an  open  .soil.  Under  the  right  conditions  it  flowers 
admirably.  p.  ^y.  Barclay. 

STILES,  WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS,  journalist,  editor 
and  park  commissioner,  was  born  March  9,  1837,  at 
Deckertown,  Sussex  county,  in  northern  New  Jersey, 
and  died  October  6,  1897,  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  His 
grandfather  settled  on  a  farm  near  Deckertown  in 
1819,  where  his  father,  Edward  A.  Stiles,  in  1833 
founded  Mount  Retirement  Seminary,  a  successful 
school  of  the  highest  rank  during  the  following  thirty 
years.  Here  William  A.  Stiles  received  his  early  educa- 
tion ;  as  a  boy  he  showed  great  love  for  classical  litera- 
ture and  unusual  proficiency  in  music  and  mathematics. 
He  was  distinguished  as  a  student  at  Yale,  graduating 
in  1859  in  a  class  which  included  many  men  who  have 
since  attained  high  rank  in  public  affairs.  Prevented 
from  taking  tip  the  profession  of  law  by  constitutional 
weakness  and  defective  eyesight,  his  many-sided  na- 
ture found  expression  in  diversified  activities.  He 
was  in  turn  a  teacher,  assistant  superintendent  of 
public  schools,  surveyor  on  the  Pacific  coast,  writer  of 
political  articles,  secretary  of  the  Senate  of  New  Jersey, 
actuary  of  a  life  insurance  company,  and  ganger  in  the 
New  York  custom  house.  During  a  long  period  of  ill- 
ness and  almost  total  blindness  he  acquired  systematic 
knowledge  of  plant-life  from  readings  by  his  sisters, 
and  this  gave  impulse  toward  subsequent  study  on 
broader  lines.  He  brought  together  many  rare  and 
choice  species  of  plants,  and  made  interesting  experi- 
ments on  the  farm.  Love  of  nature  was  henceforth  a 
dominant  force  with  him.  His  articles  in  the  daily 
press  of  New  York  on  the  various  interests  of  country 
life  attracted  wide  attention,  and  led  to  his  appointment 
as  an  editorial  writer  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  a  rela- 
tion which  continued  throughout  his  lifetime.  In  1883 
he  became  agricultural  e<litorof  the  Philadelphia  Press. 
Keenly  interested  in  introducing  scientific  discoveries 
and  improved  methods  into  general  practice,  he  estab- 
lished rehitions  with  the  foremost  agriruliiirists  alucad 
.and  at  home,  and  made  his  departnimt  a  u>.  I'lil  and 
valuable  exponent  of  the  best  knowliMl^j,'  <.i  ihr  linic. 
His  masterly  conduct  of  the  page  duriiii,'  tlir  next  live 
years  set  a  high  standard  for  journalism  in  this  field, 
and  established  his  reputation"  as  a  specialist  in  agri- 
culture and  cognate  subjects.  On  the  founding  of 
"Garden  and  Forest"  in  '1888,  William  A.  Stiles  was 
invited    to    be    the    managing   editor.     For   nearly   ten 


STILES 

years,  to  the  close  of  his  life,  he  devoted  himself  to 
this  journal  through  vigorous  editorial  writing  and 
management,  and  steadily  maintained  the  high  char- 
acter of  the  most  able  and  influential  periodical  in 
American  horticultural  journalism.  His  ripe  scholar- 
ship, sound  judgment,  masterly  use  of  English,  and 
persistent  energy,  all  contributed  to  the  success  of  this 
part  of  his  lifework,  and  his  profound,  sympathetic 
understanding  of  contact  with  nature  as  a  human  and 
spiritual  need,  characterized  all  his  activities.  For 
many  years  he  rendered  conspicuous  service  in  working 
for  the  establishment  of  small  parks  easily  accessible  to 
the  poor,  and  for  the  wise  conduct  of  the  larger  parks 
and  their  preservation  from  invasion  and  despoilment. 
His  special  ability  and  influence  received  public  recog- 
nition in  1895,  when  he  was  appointed  a  park  commis- 
sioner of  New  York  city,  a  position  in  which  he 
rendered  signal  and  valuable  service  until  the  time  of 
his  death.  William  A.  Stiles  was  unmarried.  He  had 
a  fund  of  inimitable  wit  and  humor,  and  was  the  warm 
and  honored  friend  of  the  best  men  and  women  in  the 
communities  in  which  he  lived.         j£_  b_  Coulston. 

STILLlNGIA  (after  Dr.  Benj.  Stillingfleet,  an  Eng- 
lish botanist).  EupliorhiHreu'.  About  15  species  of 
herbs  or  shrubs  from  North  and  South  America  with 
alternate,  stipulate  leaves  and  small,  moncecious,  apeta- 
lous  flowers  in  terminal  spikes.  The  genus  is  closely 
allied  to  Sapium.  but  differs  mainly  in  the  fruit,  which 
in  Stillingia  is  of  2-3  dry  1-seeded  carpels  with  no  cen- 
tral axis  remaining  after  dehiscence  but  with  a  large, 
persistent,  3-homed  receptacle,  while  in  Sapium  the 
fruit  dehisces  by  splitting  down  the  back  of  each 
carpel,  leaving  a  3-winged  central  axis  to  which  the  seed 
is  for  a  long  time  persistent:  the  large  receptacle  is 
also  wanting  in  Sapium. 

sylvitica,  Linn.  Queen's  Delight.  A  half-hardy 
perennial  herb  with  a  woody  root:  stems  clustered, 
2-3  ft.  high :  Ivs.  numerous,  very  short-petioled  or  sessile, 
linear-lanceolate  to  obovate,  obtusely  serrate:  fls.  yel- 
lowish, in  terminal  spikes.  Spring  to  fall.  Southern 
states.  According  to  Mueller's  "Select  Extra  Tropical 
Plants,"  the  root  is  extensively  used  for  its  emetic  and 
purgative  properties.  C.  D.  Beadle  reports  that  the 
plant  has  stood  a  temperature  of  —9°  at  Biltmore, 
N.  C.  The  plant  grows  readily  from  seed,  but  does  not 
bear  transplanting  well. 

For  S.  sebiferum,  see  Sapium  sebiferum. 

F.  W.  Barclay. 

STtFA  (Greek,  stipe,  tow;  in  allusion  to  the  plumose 
awns  of  one  of  the  original  species).  Graminea.  A 
large  genus  of  about  100  species,  throughout  the  world 
except  the  colder  parts.  They  are  particularly  charac- 
teristic of  the  plains,  savannas  and  steppes.  'The  long, 
sharp-pointed  awns  of  some  species  are  troublesome  or 
even  dangerous  to  stock,  especially  sheep,  on  account 
of  their  tendency  to  work  through  the  skin  and  into 
the  vital  organs.  Perennial  grasses  with  narrow  invo- 
lute leaves  and  loose  panicles:  spikelets  1-fld.;  empty 
glumes  membranaceous,  longer  than  the  indurated  fl.- 
glume;  fl. -glume  with  a  sharp  hairy  callus  below  and  a 
stout  persistent  twisted  awn  above.  At  maturity  the  fl.- 
glume  falls  away  from  the  empty  glumes.  The  species 
here  mentioned  are  cultivated  for  ornament,  including 
the  making  of  dry  bouquets. 

pennita,  Linn.  Feather  Grass.  Culms  2-3  ft.,  in 
bunches:  empty  glumes  narrowed  into  awns  an  inch  or 
more  long:  fl. -glume  %  in.  or  more  long;  awn  a  foot  or 
more  long,  lower  portion  smooth  and  twisted,  the  upper 
very  plumose,  giving  the  panicle  a  very  feathery  orna- 
mental appearance.  Steppes  of  Europe  and  Siberia. 
Gn.  9,  p.  199.    V.  3:247.    R.H.  1890,  p.  489. 

elegantlssima,  Labill.  Stems  2-3  feet,  erect  from  a 
horizontal  rhizome  :  Ivs.  narrow  and  erect:  panicle 
very  loose,  6-8  in.  long,  very  plumose:  spikelets  4-G 
lines  long;  awn  1}4  in.  long.  Thrives  in  sandy  soil. 
Australia. 

tenacissima,  Linn.  Esparto  Grass.  Culms  2-3  ft., 
in  bunches:  Ivs.  narrow,  smooth,  cylindrical,  elongated: 
panicles  contracted,  2-cleft:  fl. -glume  awned  between 
teeth;  awn  1-2  in.     Spain  and  North  Africa.     The  Ivs. 
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spirtea,  Trin.  Porcupine  Grass.  Culms  2-3  ft.,  in 
bunches:  panicles  contracted;  empty  glumes  broad, 
nerved,  about  IX  in.,  tapering  to  a  slender  point:  fl.- 
glume  nearly  1  in. ;  awn  usually  about  6  in.  long,  the 
lower  half  erect,  pubescent  and  strongly  twisted,  the 
upper  half  bent,  to  one  side,  rough.     Illinois   to  Cali- 

capill&ta,  Linn.     Similar  to  <S'.  spartea:  flowers  more 

numerous  but  smaller  in  every  way:  fl. -glume  about  >^ 

in.  long;  lower  part  of  awn  only  minutely  pubescent, 

and  the  upper  or  bent  portion  sinuous.    Plains,  Europe. 

A.  S.  Hitchcock. 

ST.  JOHN'S  WOBT.    Hypericin. 

STOSiA  (after  D.  Stoba-us,  a  Swedish  patron  of 
LinnsBus).  Compdsitie.  This  genus  is  included  by 
Bentham  and  Hooker  under  Berkheya.  About  70  spe- 
cies of  South  African  herbs  or  somewhat  shrubby 
plants,  commonly  with  aspect  of  thi.stles  as  to  the  foli- 
age. Lvs.  usually  decurrent,  dentate,  pinnatifid  or  pin- 
natisect,  the  lobes  dentate  and  spiny:  heads  small  to 
large,  solitary  or  somewhat  corymbose;  rays  usually 
yellow. 

purptirea,  DC.  (Berkhhja purpurea,  Benth.  &  Hook.). 
A  half-hardy,  probably  biennial  plant  2-3  ft.  high: 
lower  lvs.  about  1  ft.  long,  irregularly  lobed,  spiny  on 
the  margins,  cottony  beneath,  dark  green  above:  stem- 
Ivs.  smaller,  long-decurrent :  fl. -heads  3  in.  across,  pur- 
ple to  white,  resembling  a  single  dahlia.  G.C.  1872:1261. 
—To  be  recommended  for  growing  with  half-hardy  al- 
pines.  It  can  be  wintered  in  a  coldframe.  Prop',  by 
seed  and  division.  p  ^   Barclay. 

STOCKS  (for  botany,  see  Matthiola.  Fig.  2401;  also 
compare  Figs.  424,  1377  and  2402)  are  divided  into 
two  groups.  Summer  and  Winter  Stocks.  The  former 
are  annuals  and  therefore  bloom  in  the  first  summer; 
the  latter  are  biennials  and  bloom  in  the  second  year, 
or,  if  sown  very  early,  late  in  the  fall  or  the  winter  of 
the  first  year.  Pall  or  intermediate  Stocks  are  between 
these  two  groups;  they  bloom  profusely  in  the  autumn. 

The  seed  of  the  Summer  Stocks,  or,  as  they  are  com- 
monly called,  "Ten  Weeks'  Stocks,"  is  sown  from  the 
end  of  February  until  April,  mostly  in  a  lukewarm  hot- 
bed, which  must  be  sunny  and  well  aired.  Good  clean 
garden  soil,  well  mixed  with  sand  and  free  of  manure, 
is  the  proper  soil  for  sowing  the  seed  in.  The  seed  will 
germinate  in  6-10 days,  the  light-seeded  sorts  germinat- 
ing quicker  than  the  dark-seeded  kinds.  Air  must  be 
admitted  as  soon  as  the  seeds  have  sprouted,  a  great 
deal  in  warm  weather  and  less  when  the  weather  is  raw, 
until  finally  the  sash  can  be  entirely  removed  during  the 
day.  If  the  seedlings  need  water  it  should  be  given  in 
the  morning,  so  that  they  are  dry  at  night.  If  the  sun 
is  hot  the  seedlings  must  be  shaded.  If  the  seed  is  to 
be  raised  from  pot-grown  plants  a  good,  well-matured, 
sandy  garden  soil  should  be  used  which  contains  an 
admixture  of  well-rotted  sod  or  the  soil  taken  from 
river  bottoms.  The  pots  are  about  6  inches  high,  with 
a  diameter  of  7  inches.  When  they  show  their  fourth 
leaf  the  seedlings  are  planted  firmly  into  these  pots 
with  a  dibber,  pots  being  well  filled  with  the  above 
soil;  care  should  be  taken  that  the  roots  are  inserted 
vertically.  From  6  to  8  plants  are  put  into  such  a  pot. 
These  pots  are  then  placed  on  sunny  stages,  usually 
protected  by  tilt-roofs.  The  development  of  the  plants 
depends  now  principally  on  careful  watering,  which  is 
done  mostly  with  watering  pots  and  at  the  beginning 
with  a  fine  spray  attached  to  the  spout  of  the  watering 
pot.  After  a  crust  has  formed  on  the  top  of  the  soil, 
the  spray  is  discontinued  and  the  pots  are  watered  with 
the  pipe  of  the  can.  This  watering  is  done  atnight  dur- 
ing warm  weather  and  in  the  morning  when  the  weather 
is  cold.  Very  little  watering  is  done  in  continuously 
cloudy  or  rainy  weather.  The  watering  of  the  Stocks  is 
the  most  particular  and  important  part  in  the  cultiva- 
tion in  pots,  for  if  due  care  is  not  exerciseil  a  white 
maggot  will  make  its  appearance  while  the  plants  are 
in  bud  and  destroy  the  roots.     The  common  flea-beetle 
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is  another  of  the  enemies  of  Stocks;  this  often  appears 
in  large  numbers  and  eats  the  leaves  of  the  young 
plants.  Frequent  syringing  with  water  is  the  only 
remedy  found  so  far  against  these  pests  when  they 
infest  Stoolis. 

After  the  plants  have  been  in  bloom  for  some  time  the 
double-flowering  specimens  are  cut  out  and  the  water- 
ing is  continued  carefully  tintil  the  seed-pods  which 
form  on  the  single  plants  show  indications  of  ripening, 
which  is  in  October.  The  plants  are  then  pulled  and 
tied  in  bundles,  which  are  hung  up  in  dry  sheds  until 
the  middle  or  the  latter  part  of  November  and  Decem- 
ber, in  which  time  the  seed  fully  matures  in  the  pods. 
Now  comes  the  most  important  part  of  seed-saving  of 
Stocks.  The  bundles  of  plants  are  taken  down,  the 
roots  and  part  of  the  stems  cut  off,  and  the  stalks  are 
taken  in  hand  by  expert  gardeners,  who  sort  them,  for 
common  seed  and  also  for  the  seed  stock.  The  pods  in- 
dicate by  their  shape,  size  and  form  whether  the  seeds 
contained  therein  will  produce  a  high  percentage  of 
double  flowers  the  following  year,  and  the  selection  is 
done  with  care.  The  seed  that  will  go  on  the  market 
can  be  vastly  improved  by  the  removal  of  "wild  "  pods, 
which  contain  seeds  that  produce  nothing  but  single 
flowers.  The  seeds  are  removed  by  li;iiid  from  the 
pods,  mostly  by  women  and  chihhcii.       (   ^,.|   Ckopp. 

The  double-flowered  varieties  ..f  .Ualllimhi  incnna, 
var.  anmta,  commonly  known  as  '"I'eii  \\'eelis'"  or 
"Summer  Flowering  Stocks,"  are  among  the  most  fra- 
grant and  pleasing  of  common  garden  annuals.  They 
are  readily  raised  from  seed  sown  in  a  gentle  hotbed 
about  the  first  week  in  April,  keeping  them  close  for  a 
few  days  until  germinated,  gradually  inuring  them  to  an 
abundance  of  air  as  they  increase  in  size,  and  finally, 
towards  the  end  of  May,  transferring  them  to  the  flower 
garden  or  border  where  they  are  intended  to  flower, 
choosing  a  dull  or  showery  day  for  the  purpose. 

The  varieties  of  M.  incana,  though  perennial  in  their 
native  habitat,  are  best  treated  here  as  annuals,  and  are 
well  worth  growing  as  pot-plants,  either  for  cutting  or 
the  decoration  of  the  conservatory  during  the  winter 


2402.  Wallflower— Cheiranthus  Cheiri,  for  contrast  with  Stock. 

with  which  It  IS  often  confounded  ( X  /^). 
The  flowers  are  yellow  or  copper-colored,  and  the  leaves  thin- 
ner, narrower  and  more  acute  than  those  of  the  StDck. 

and  early  spring  months.  They  are  known  in  the  trade 
in  this  country  as  "Boston  Florists'  Stock,"  "Princess 
Alice,"  "Cut-and-come-again,"  "East  Lothian"  and 
"Brompton  Stocks."  Though  they  are  as  readily  propa- 
gated from  seed  as  the  "Ten  Weeks'  Stocks,"  they 
require  a  much  longer  period  of  time  to  grow;  there- 
fore, those  intended  for  early  winter  flowering  should 
be  sown  in  June,  while  those  intended  for  spring  flower- 
ing should  be  sown  about  the  middle  of  August.  Fill  a 
number  of  3-inch  pots  with  sifted  loam  and  plant  about 
three  seeds  in  each  pot;  place  them  in  a  close  shaded 
frame  till  germinated;  as  soon  as  they  commence  to 
grow  reduce  the  seedlings  to  one  in  each  pot.  They 
must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  water  at  any  time  or 
they  will  lose  their  leaves.  As  soon  as  the  pots  are 
fairly  well  filled  with  roots  (though  they  must  not  be- 
come potbound),  they  should  be  shifted  on  into  larger 
sizes  until  they  reach  a  6-  or  7-inch  pot.  The  soil  best 
suited  to  them  is  a  rich,  heavy  loam.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  show  signs  of  flowering  they  are  greatly  benefited 
by  an  occasional  watering  of  weak  liquid  cow  or  sheep 
manure  water.  Those  sown  in  June  should  he  grown 
outside  until  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  when  they 
should  be  transferred  to  the  house  where  they  are 
intended  to  flower,  while  those  sown  in  August  should 
be  grown  on  in  coldframes  until  very  cold  weather  sets 
in,  when  they  should  be  placed  in  a  cool-house,  keeping 
them  at  a  temperature  of  about  45°.  Stocks  while  grow- 
ing in  the  greenhouse  are  very  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
green-  and  black-fly;  they  should,  therefore,  be  fumi- 
gated at  least  once  in  two  weeks,  or  should  have  tobacco 
stems  placed  among  the  pots. 

Seed  of  both  M.  annua  and  M.  incana  is  imported 


produce  double  flowers  (see  Gardener's  Chronicle,  1866, 
p.  74;  also  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters'  Vegetable  Teratology 
Appendix).  Edward  J.  CAiraiNa. 


STOCK 
STOCK,  TEN  WEEKS'.      See  Stocks  and  Maithiola 

STOCK,  VIRGINIAN.     Malcomia  marilimu. 
STOKES'  ASTEE.     See  Stokesia. 

STOKfiSIA  (.Jonathan  Stokes,  M.D.,  1755-1831,  Eng- 
lish botanist).  Compisita.  Stokes'  Aster  is  one  of 
the  rarest,  choicest  and  most  distinct  o£  American 
hardy  perennial  herbs.  It  is  a  blue-fld.  plant  about  a 
foot  high  which  at  first  glance  has  points  in  common 
•with  China  asters,  centaureas  and  chicory.  The  heads 
are  3  or  4  in.  across  in  cultivation.  The  marginal  row 
of  flowers  is  composed  of  about  15  ray-like  corollas, 
which  have  a  very  short  tube  at  the  base  and  are  much 
broadened  at  the  apex  and  cut  into  5  long,  narrow  strips. 

Stokes'  Aster  is  hardy  as  far  north  as  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  Boston,  Mass.  Probably  many  persons  have 
been  deterred  from  trying  it  because  it  is  native  only  to 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  because  it  is  con- 
sidered a  greenhouse  subject  in  some  standard  works 
on  gardening.  The  fact  that  it  is  found  wild  in  wet  pine 
barrens  is  also  deceptive,  for  the  roots,  as  Woolson  and 
Keller  testify,  will  decay  if  water  stands  on  the  soil  in 
winter.  Moreover,  the  plant  has  been  praised  by 
Meehan  for  its  drought-resisting  qualities.  Stokes' 
Aster  should  be  planted  in  a  well-drained,  sandy  loam, 
not  in  cold  and  heavy  clay.  It  blooms  from  August 
until  hard  frost.  According  to  Chapman,  the  heads  of 
wild  specimens  are  only  an  inch  across,  but  the  size  of 
heads  in  cultivated  plants  is  stated  by  many  horti- 
cultural experts  to  be  3^  in.  across.  J,  B.  Keller  writes 
that  Stokes'  Aster  is  frequently  used  for  cut-Howers. 
In  the  wild  the  heads  are  few  in  a  cluster  or  solitary;  in 
■cultivation  a  good  branch  sometimes  bears  as  many  as 
fl  heads.    No  double  form  seems  to  have  appeared. 

Generic  characters :  heads  many-fid. :  marginal  fis. 
much  larger,  deeply  5- cut:  involucre  subglobose;  outer 
bracts  prolonged  into  a  large,  leafy,  bristly-fringed  ap- 
pendage :  akene  3^-angled,  smooth:  pappus  of  4-5 
thread-like,  deciduous  scales. 

cyinea,  L'H^rit.  Stokes'  Aster.  Fitr.  2403.  Much- 
branched,  hardy  perennial  licrl..  l-'J  ft.  Iii;,'li:  branches 
often  purplish:  Ivs  laucmhii,.;  i;i,lir,,|  ,,nes  entire, 
tapering  at  the  base  into  loiii;.  ihiiii  in  .1  >ialks;  eauline 
Ivs.  gradually  becoming  sessit.'.  tlic  iiitpi-rniost  with  a 
few  teeth  near  the  base  and  half-clasjiing:  fls.  bhie  or 
purplish  blue,  3-4  in.  across.  Aug.-Oct.  Ga.,  S.  C. 
B.M.  496G.    Mn.  5,  p.  214.    R.H.  1863:211.  w.  M. 

STONEOEOP.     See  Sedum. 

STOEAGE.  Various  ideals  are  confused  under  the 
■denomination  of  storage.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
storage:  (1)  Common  or  non-refrigerator  storage,  em- 
ployed mostly  for  holding  perishable  commodities  tem- 
porarily; (2)  cold  storage,  in  which  low  and  even 
temperatures  are  maintained  by  some  refrigerating  pro- 
cess. The  common  storage,  without  refrigeration,  may 
be  again  divided  into  two  species:  (a)  the  storage  may 
be  only  a  temporary  halt,  or  a  half-way  station,  on  the 
way  to  the  shipping  point,  and  where  products  are  kept 
for  a  day  or  are  sorted  and  packed;  (/')  it 
may  be  a  storing  of  products  that  are  wait- 
ing for  improved  market  conditions,  and  in 
which  an  effort  is  made  to  maintain  a  rela- 
tively low  and  uniform  temperature.  In 
this  latter  kind  of  storage,  the  low  temper- 
ature is  usually  secured  (1)  by  means  of  a 
cellar  or  basement  building;  or  (2)  by 
means  of  controlling  air-currents  and  venti- 
lation. This  second  type  of  storage,  under 
favorable  conditions,  reaches  approximately 
the  same  efficiency  as  temporary  cold  storage. 

A  few  specific  examples  will  illustrate 
some  of  the  ideals  and  the  means  of  at- 
taining them.  Fig.  2404  shows  a  cellar  storehouse, 
such  as  is  used  by  nurserymen.  Sometimes  these  build- 
ings are  employed  for  the  storing  of  apples  and  other 
products.  Usually  the  floor  is  two  or  three  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  ground. 
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The  house  shown  in  Fig.  2405  is  built  on  a  side  hill, 
and  the  basement  or  cellar  is  used  for  the  storage  of 
grapes,  the  first  floor  is  used  for  packing,  and  the 
second  floor  or  attic  for  the  storage  of  baskets,  crates, 
and  the  like.     This  building  measures  25x00  feet  over 


2403    Stokesia  cyanea 


all.  The  foundation  walls  are  24  inches  thick,  and  the 
cellar  is  provided  with  ample  ventilation  by  several 
outside  windows,  and  also  by  means  of  a  chimney 
that  runs  from  near  the  middle  of  the  cellar  up 
through  the  roof.  The  floor  is  of  earth.  By  means  of 
careful  attention  to  ventilation,  this  cellar  can  be  kept 
at  50°  or  below  during  September  and  October,  and  is 
frost-proof  through  the  winter.  The  windows  are  pro- 
vided with  close-fitting  screens  to  keep  out  rats  and 
squirrels.  This  cellar  will  easily  hold  fifty  tons  of 
grapes  in  the  picking  trays.  The  first  floor  is  divided 
into  two  rooms,  the  front  one  being  a  packing-room  25 
feet  square,  and  the  back  room  a  storage  and  shipping 
department  25x35  feet.  This  front  packing-room  is 
provided  with  heat  and  is  lighted  by  seven  large 
windows.  The  floor  above  the  cellar  is  double  and 
made  of  IM-inch  matched  pine,  with  an  abundant  air 
space  between  the  two  layers.  This,  therefore,  pro- 
tects the  cellar  from  sudden  fluctuations  of  tempera- 
ture. The  building  is  also  shaded,  especially  from  the 
afternoon  sun,  by  large  trees.  'This  building  can  be 
erected  in  New  York  for  about  $1,200.     It  has  18-foot 


liar  storaee. 


posts,  a  tin  roof,  the  two  rooms  in  the  first  floor  ceiled 
with  pine,  but  the  top  floor  not  ceiled. 

An  apple  storehouse  in  Grand  Isle,  Vt.,  is  shown  in 
Figs.  2406  and  2407,  and  is  described  by  Waugh  (Bull. 
55,  Vt.  Exp.  Sta.): 
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"The  fruit  house  is  built  on  high  and  dry  ground. 
The  cellar  was  three  feet,  and  dirt  taken  from  this  was 
used  to  bank  up  around  the  wall.  The  wall  is  solid 
stone  and  mortar,  is  5  feet  hii;li,  2'.;  fi-et  wide  at  the 
bottom,  and  2  fr.' I  ni  iIm'  i^ii:  :'  in.-li  [.I:iiil..  I'.ir  -ill-i'ii 
this,  bedded  in  >    ,     ' 

2  by  4  studdiiij 

pine,    then    papi  i u^  r,    .,.i| ■,-.    |.. ,,     ,., 

middle  of  stmiaiuy.  i.iik  ^u.d  pla,--ur,  u^.^iUi  ..i  .-.uuKlu.g, 
matched  pine,  thuu  paper,  and  then  ^J-iuch  sheathing, 
painted.  This  gives  two  hollow  walls,  or  dead-air 
spaces.  For  ventilating,  there  is  one  ventilator  from  cel- 
lar to  the  observatory  on  top  of  building,  which  has 
four  large  window  frames,  with  blinds,  but  no  tight 
windows.  The  ventilator  opens  into  both  storage  rooms. 
We  have  three  18-inch  windows  on  east  and  west  sides 
of  building  in  the  cellar,  and  three  large  windows  in 
west  side,  next  to  storeroom.  Both  floors  are  double, 
with  paper  between  and  the  second  room  is  ceiled  over 
head  with  matched  spruce  and  painted  The  two  win 
dows  on  east  side  show  in  cut   with  the  outside  doors 

The  followm"  si  ftch  f  i  h  me  stono-e  plint  i  re 
printed  f  11  m  Pull      4    -«     \  t    1  x]  ei  m  ent  ^t  t    i     1\ 


L.  C.  Corbett  In  localities  where 
plentiful,  a  satisfactory,  durable  and  moderate  -  cost 
house  can  be  built  in  the  form  of  a  bank  cellar  by  using 
these  stone  in  cement,  making  a  grout  wall.  Such  a 
wall  can  be  constructed  by  unskilled  workmen  if  prop- 
erly laid  out  in  the  beginning.  The  plan  to  follow  is  to 
use  broad  2-inch  planks,  held  in  place  by  substantial 
staging  to  form  a  box  having  a  width  of  the  thickness 
of  the  desired  wall — say  18  or  22  Inches.  Into  this  box 
lay  the  dry  stones,  arranging  them  somewhat  if  large, 
but  if  small  they  may  be  thrown  in  with  a  shovel.  Put 
in  a  layer  6  to  10  inches  thick,  then  pour  in  thin  mortar 
composed  of  good  lime  and  cement  until  the  box  is  filled 
sufficiently  to  imbed  the  stone.  Repeat  the  operation, 
moving  the  planks  upwards  as  the  mortar  sets  until  a 
wall  of  desired  height  has  been  built.  Silo  walls  have 
been  built  in  this  fashion  which  were  22  feet  tall,  and 
were  as  solid  as  one  continuous  stone  when  completed. 
The  mortar  must  be  thin  and  rich  in  lime  or  cement. 
Lime  will  answer,  but  it  is  slower  to  set  than  cement, 
and  for  that  reason  less  desirable.  Such  a  wall  can  be 
built  for  about  one-half  the  cost  of  the  ordinary  rubble 
wall,  and  will  answer  in  every  way  as  well. 

"Ample  means   of  v.  iiiihifiMi,  'mu^t   li.-   lu-ovided  in 
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at  either  side  of  the  building,  with  the  storage  room 

between  and  below  the  ice  rooms.    See  plan  of  such  an 

arrangement  in  Figs.  2408  and  side  elevation  in  Pig.  2409. 

"The  stone  wall  must  Ii;ive  a  lining'  in  order  to  pro- 

\  i^Ii'  :i  M.  ail  nil-  -|i:h'c  1h  I  H  r,  II   ii    iiii.l   I  i h ■  stcrage  room. 

'!"■       .     ■:    I  .      .■!,■>.'   I.        1,  ,  .:  ,   :      ^  alilhig  against 

i'l.'  waterproof 

a;;  v.iili  li.M.nii;^.  Tlii.,  iMll  f^r.e  iHo  ,,iiiall  air  spaces 
between  the  stone  or  brick  wall  and  the  storage 
chamber.  See  Fig.  2409,  cross  section  of  such  a  wall. 
The  ice  chambers  should  extend  the  whole  length  of  the 
building  or  storeroom.  They  may  be  as  narrow  as  six 
feet,  but  eight  feet  will  increase  their  capacity  and  cool- 
ing power.  The  floors  in  these  rooms  should  be  made 
of  metal  overlaid  with  2x4's  set  on  edge,  the  metal 
floor  so  arranged  as  to  allow  a  free  passage  of  air  from 
the  ice  chamber  into  the  storage  room.  As  cold  air 
naturally  falls  the  slat  floor  in  the  second-story  ware- 
room  will  give  direct  circulation  into  the  lower  ware- 
room  and  both  be  cooled  m  consequence.  The  floor 
tructure  mu  t  \  troi  i  1  w  ell  braced  so  as  to  carry 
tlie  he  \^  1    iljl        1     ]  Heavy  staging  carrying 

\  I  1       irhes  apart,  and  floored 

1      \  1  iich  apart,  will  give  am- 

1  II    It    f  r  the  ice  chambers  and 

Lond  story    wareroom.      The    roof    to 

the   second  story   room  should  be  built 

0  as  to  make  it  as  near  a  non-conduc- 
t  r  of  heat  as  possible.  Dead-air  spaces 
ue  the   cheat  est  and  most   easily  con- 

tructed  non  ccndiictors.  This  is  essen- 
ti  d  m  the  ceiling,  as  it  has  the  double 
luty  to  perform  of  holding  the  cold  in 
n  1  kee]  nig  the  heat  out.  A  large, 
ell  ventilated  attic  space  sliould  be 
I  1  jvided  and  if  possible,  a  shingle  or 
lite  roof  used  in  place  of  metal.  The 
ling  in  the  second  story  must  be  pro- 

1  led  with  ventilator  shafts  carrying 
o:id  dampers  so  that  perfect  ventilation 
m    be    secured    during   cold    weather. 

Provision  should  be  made  the  winter 
before  for  sufficient  ice  to  cool  the  ware- 
looms  e  ich  fall  before  the  fruit  is 
brought  m  from  the  orchard.  This  will 
necessitate  the  construction  of  a  reser- 
voir and  ice  house  with  capacity  sufB- 
cient  to  fill  the  ice  chambers.  It  is  not 
advisable  m  the  writer's  judgment,  to 
use  the  ice  chambers  as  ice  houses  for  storing  ice;  they 
are  merely  ice  chests  to  be  used  to  cool  the  warerooms 
and  fruit  as  it  comes  from  the  orchard.  Consequently 
they  can  be  made  much  smaller  than  would  be  neces- 
sary were  they  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  cold 
chamber  and  ice  house." 

Many  small  storage  houses,  located  near  railway  sta- 
tions, are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  fruit  sections  of  the 
country.  One  of  these  is  shown  in  Fig.  2410.  In  store- 
houses, apples  are  usually  stored  in  barrels  that  are 
piled  on  their  sides.  Fig.  2411.  It  is  a  common  practice 
to  re-sort  apples  in  storage.    Fig.  2412.  L    H    B 

Eefrigeratlon  or  cold  storage  is  the  name  given  to  the 
preservation  of  perishal  le  products,  such  as  fiuits  and 
other  organic  foodstuffs  at  a  temperature  so  low  as  to 
arrest  the  action  of  ferments  and  mould  and  yet  not  low 
enough  to  destrov  the  flavor  or  cellular  structure  of  the 


that 

ing  the  temperature  uf  iIm> 
Sewer  pipes  leading  Imi'  -■■ 
and  provided  with  prcip.  r  >! 
effectively  used  to  assKi  ii 
during  frosty  nights.  In  a 
story  of  the  house  shouM  I 
ice  rooms,  according  to  the 
writer  is  inclined  to  favor 
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means  or  by  ice,  cold  storage  can  onU 
be  accomplished  by  luamtdimng  a  de 
sired  temperature  over  i  long  period 
In  order  to  secure  thi«  the  crmpart 
ments  in  which  the  products  tit  i-i^f 
are  to  be  held  must  be  i  i  1 1  th  in 
sulated  from  outside  heat  i    j        il  I 

Successful  experimental  i  1 1 1  i  1 1  i 
by  mechanical  means  was  i  i  j  li  1  1 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  eiglitteutli 
century,  but  no  successful  commercial 
application  of  cold  storage  was  made  un 
til  after  the  invention  of  Lowe  s  car 
bonic  acid "  machine  in  18b7  although 
the  present  growth  of  the  indu  try  is 
due  to  the  invention  of  the  ammonia 
compression  machine  by  Professor  Carl 
Linde  in  1875. 

The  process  was  first  exteu  ively  ap 
plied  to  the  preservation  of  me  it  fa  h 
etc.,  but  as  early  as  1881  the  Mechanical 
Refrigerating  Company  of  Bo  tonopene  1 
a  cold  storage  warehouse  which  m  ii  1 
the  beginning  of  mechanical  refri^  i 
tion  as  applied  to  horticultural  produ  i 
Other  companies  were  then  organ  i/  i 
until  now  there  are  about  1  200  refii.,t-i 
ating  plants  in  the  L  nited  state  t 
which  about  600  are  use<l  mc  th  fji 
horticultural  product  ioreign  emu 
tries  are  now  following  the  esanifle  cf  the  Lnited 
States,  and  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Pans  and 
other  European  cities  offer  facilities  for  storing  such 
products.  In  the  United  States,  Chicago  is  the  great 
center  for  fruit  storage,  single  firms  holding  as  niauy  as 
100,000  barrels  a  year.  Apples  are  the  principal  storage 
fruit,  good  winter  sorts  holding  their  form,  color  and 
flavor  better  than  any  other  commercial  fruit  when  held 
for  long  periods  in  cold  storage.  Another  reason  why 
the  apple  is  a  favorite  in  cold  storage  is  that  people  use 
it  continuously  over  a  long  period.  A  good  apple  is 
always  a  relish.  The  apple,  too,  is  the  fruit  which  best 
pays  the  producer  to  hold  in  cold  storage. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  mechanical  refrigeration 
will  usually  be  confined  to  transoceanic  trade,  and  to 
cities  and   towns   where  the  principal  business  of  the 
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2407.    Structural  details  of  the 


2406    Apple  storehouse  in  Vermont 

refngeratmg  machinery  will  be  the  production  of  ice 
for  commercial  and  domestic  use,  the  cold  storage 
warehouse  being  a  side  issue  to  ice-making.  The 
fruit-grower  who  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  cold  storage  must  either  ship  his  product 
to  the  city  or  depend  upon  natural  ice  to  reduce  the 
temperature  of  his  warehouse.  If  he  is  in  a  climate 
where  a  supply  of  natural  ice  is  available,  his  most 
economical  plan  is  to  make  provision  to  use  it.  If  in 
the  far  South  he  must  own  an  ice  plant  or  purchase 
artificial  ice. 

To  successfully  handle  peaches  and  plums  in  car- 
lots,  one  must  nowadays  have  a  supply  of  ice  in  order 
to  avail  oneself  of  the  best  service  of  the  Fruit-Growers' 
Express  or  other  lines  The  cars  come  iced,  it  is  true, 
but  before  starting  them  on  their  journey  it  is  safest  for 
the  grower  to  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  ice  to  fill  the 
pockets  of  the  car 

To  hold    apples   from   harvest  time  until  the    over- 
supply  of  the  season  shall  have  been  removed,  requires 
storage  rooms  artificially  cooled  to  a  temperature  suflS- 
ciently  low  to  check  the  process  of  ripening,  which  is 
in   reality  the   conversion  of  the    starch  of  the  imma- 
ture fruit  into  sugar.    As  long  as  the  starch  remains 
as  such,  fermentation  and  decay  cannot 
act,  but  as  soon  as  sufficient  water  and 
heat  are   added   to    convert    the    starch 
into  sugar,  ripening  proceeds  until  fer- 
mentation and  decay  complete  the  work. 
The  object  of  cold  storage,  then,  is  to 
check  the    ripening   process,  or,  if  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  to  maintain  a  temperature 
sufficiently  low  to  check   fermentation. 
Theoretically,  then,  green  or  immature 
fruits  will  keep   better  than  ripe  ones. 
Green  fruits  should  keep  as  well  at  36° 
as  a  ripe  fruit  at  32°,  and  this  is  in  ac- 
cord with  experience. 

To  successfully  hold  fruit  in  cold  stor- 
age, three  conditions  are  essential:  (1) 
a  low  temperature;  (2)  an  even  tempera- 
ture, and  (,'i)  sufficient  moisture  to  pre- 
vent shrinkage,  thus  keeping  the  fruits 
plump  and  crisp.  Even  in  storage 
rooms  in  which  the  humidity  of  the  air 
remains  saturated,  as  indicated  by  the 
ordinary  wet-  and  dry-bulb  thermome- 
ter, considerable  loss  of  moisture  will 
take  place  from  fruits  stored  in  crates  or 
open  bins,  while  much  less  is  lost  by 
those  stored  in  tight  receptacles.  Indi- 
vidual Baldwin  apples  under  observation 
in  a  room  at  32°  F..  from  Januarv  4  to 
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April  20,  showed  losses  as  follows:  Open  shelves,  5.364 
grams;  in  sealed  cans,  .602  grams;  or  a  difference  of 
4.762  grams  in  favor  of  the  sealed  cans.  This  at 
least  suggests  the  possibility  of  checking  loss  in  weight 
by  the  use  of  non-porous  storage  receptacles.  Barrels 
do  not  have  any  marked  effect  in  checking  this  loss, 
as  fruits  stored  in  headed  and  open  barrels  differed 
only  one-half  pound  in  amount  of  loss  during  a  period 
of  147  days,  the  total  loss  being  4K  pounds  on  a  barrel 
•of  139K  pounds  weight  when  placed  in  storage. 

The  efficiency  of  a  cold  storage  house  depends  more 
upon  the  construction  of  the  walls  than  any  other  single 
feature.  Perfect  insulation  is  the  ideal  mark  at  which 
to  aim.  The  more  perfect  the  house  in  this  respect,  the 
less  wear  upon  the  machinery  when  refrigerating  appa- 
ratus is  used,  and  the  greater  the  economy  in  ice  when 
ice  is  used.   To  accomplish  this,  non-conductors  of  heat 


Year. 
December  1,  1898.. 
December  1,  1899.. 
December  1,  1900.. 


Common  storage.  Cold  storage. 
Barrels.  Barrels. 

400.000  800,000 

634,500  1,518.750 

792,000  1,325,000 


The  following  table,  which  gives  the  range  of  prices 
paid  for  apples  from  the  end  of  the  picking  season  to 
the  end  of  the  storage  season  for  the  years  1896  to  1900, 
inclusive,  is  compiled  from  the  weekly  market  reports 
on  the  Baldwin  apple  for  New  York  city  as  published  in 
Agriculturist: 


85  to  $1.00 
00  to  1.12 
Goto    1.50 


$1.50  to  $2.00 

2.50  to  3.00 

•2.00  to  3.50 

2.50  to  3.75 

2.50  to  3.50 

2.50  to  3.50 

2.75  to  3.75 


should  be  used  :i^  fur  as  |,n^^il,l,.  iu  tli,.  d. -tails  ..f  con- 
struction. For  till-  iMn|M--i'  hrifk  j---ii]MriMr  i*;t  .stone, 
and  wood   is  a   li.ii^  i-  im^h  r,,T,,luri,,r   ili.m   .iili.r.     For 

permanence,  ho\vi-\-.-r.  crticlfiiry  Iti  iliis  i-i's[ i  must  be 

sacrificed.  But  as  cuuliued  air  may  be  bet  Ibi  lliau  an  arti- 
ficial substance,  by  multiplying  the  layers  or  partitions 
in  a  wall  "dead-ait  spaces"  can  be  increased  and  nearly 
perfect  insulation  secured.  For  the  practical  orchardist, 
however,  cost  must  be  considered,  and  if  wood  and  pa- 
per can  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  brick  at  a  suffi- 
■ciently  less  cost,  permanence  may  be  overlooked.  This 
can  be  done,  and  with  these  cheap  materials  very  satis- 
factory results  obtained.  After  proper  insulation  comes 
ventilation.  With  ice-cooled  houses  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  .all  assistance  which  nature  can  lend.  With 
proper  ventilating  shafts  for  carrying  off  heat  and  mois- 
ture and  ample  subterranean  pipes  arranged  to  admit 
chilled  air  from  naturally  cool  places  such  as  ravines, 
the  temperature  of  the  house  can  be  greatly  lowered 
during  frosty  nights,  and  the  store  of  ice  husbanded  to 
that  extent.  During  the  winter  months  outside  cold  can 
be  admitted  and  housed  up  to  maintain  a  low  tempera- 
ture far  into  the  summer.  The  cold  storage  of  apples 
has  now  grown  to  be  such  an  important  factor  in  the 
markets  that  reports  are  made  from  time  to  time  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  quantity  of  fruit  available,  and  to  be  used 
as  rational  basis  for  fixing  the  selling  price  of  apples  at 
any  given  season. 

The  following  figures,  as  reported  by  the  National 
Apple  Shippers'  Association,  will  serve  to  show,  not 
only  the  method,  but  the  magnitude  of  the  storage  busi- 


raiigi-d  l]i;,'lier  at  the  close  of  the  storage 

s  it  was  diUicult  to 

apple  the  Baldwin  was  chosen  instead. 

argin  of  profit  there  is  for  the 
producer  in  holding  his  fruit  in  cold  storage.  The  aver- 
age is  $2.37^2  per  barrel,  which  gives  the  aggregate  of 
$2,899,375  on  the  apples  in  cold  storage  during  the  year 
1900. 

The  apple,  grape  and  pear  are  important  cold  storage 
fruits  in  eastern  United  States.  The  great  profit  of 
cold  storage  to  the  grower  has  come  through  enabling 
liira  to  withhold  high-grade  fruits,  and  even  varieties 
which  keep  poorly  in  common  storage,  from  the  market 
at  harvest  time.  Desirable  sorts  which  are  normally 
out  of  market  by  Thanksgiving  time  can  be  held  much 
longer  in  cold  storage  and  the  profit  from  them  greatly 
increased.  The  idea  that  summer  sorts  can  be  made  to 
do  duty  as  winter  sorts  through  the  agency  of  cold 
storage  cannot  be  realized.  For  the  best  results  only 
the  choicest  specimens  of  the  winter  sorts  should  be 
allowed  to  go  into  storage  outside  the  farm  warehouse. 

Besides  the  great  revolution  and 
development  in  apple  growii 
which  has  resulted  fi-ni  tlir  add 
tion  of  cold  storair.-  Im  tlic  irad 
a  corresponding  gn 'Will  imd  -|n.  ; 
of  the  peach,  strawl..  itv,  .li.ii 
and  plum  industry  have  rt-.sulii 
from  the  development  of  the  r 
frigerator  car  service.  As  early  : 
1865  attempts  were  made  to  can 
perishable  products  such  i 
peaches,  rasplM-nirs  and  strawbe 

boxes  and    aiiirhially  is.olcd  ear 

be  counted  as  failures,  they  led  up 
to  the  present  extensive  fruit-trans- 
portation business,  which    is   con- 
ducted   on   the    same    idea   as  the 
Pullman  sleeping  car  —that   is,  of 
providing  refrigerating  cars,  which 
run  over  certain  roads,  gathering 
the  fruit  from  areas  having  a  large 
output,  re-icing  the  cars  at  given    2409.   Detail  of  wall 
points,    and    carrying   the  product         of  storehouse, 
for  many  days  in  good  order.    The       „    Flooring,  h.  fur- 
development  of  this  2ndu.stry  was    j.ing  strip  ;  c.  paper ; 
d.   2x4;     c,    18  -  inch 

f  Cobden,  111. 
ith  til.-  api-li'-ation  of   refrigeration  to  the  storage 
11    id'    iK-t-ati   liners,   Australia.    Tasmania  and    New 
th  Wales  become  our  competitors  in  the  apple  and 
ige  markets  of  the  world.    This  business  has  long 
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since  passed  the  stage  of  au  experiment,  and  the  annual 
tonnage  of  such  products  is  rapidly  increasing.  It  is  no 
longer  ago  than  1888  that  the  Oceana  carried  the  first 
cargo  of  apples  in  cold  storage  from  Melbourne  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  first  cargo  of  West  India  fruits  was  car- 
ried in  1880  by  the  ship  Nonpareil.  Now  California  is 
able  to  ship  peaches  and  plums  in  refrigerator  cars  to 
New  York,  and  thence  to  Liverpool  by  cold  storage  on 
shipboard,  and  put  the  products  in  good  order  on  the 
English  markets.  With  refrigeration,  time  is  of  less 
importance  than  rehandling,  shaking  and  a  constant 
temperature. 

Storage  machinery  has  been  greatly  modified  during 
the  past  two  years.  Small  condenser-;,  propr  llrd  by  cra^ 
engines,  water-motors  and  even  wiinlniill-.  itn-  imw 
available  for  use  in  hotels,  meat  shop-  anil  plur,  -  «  li.n- 
constant  cold  is  needed.  While  the^u  Miiall  iilaiii-  lia\r 
not  been  used  in  private  storage  hou^u^  witli  liinitrd 
capacity,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  tbey  sliould  not 
be.  In  large  cities  central  refrigerating  plants  dis- 
tribute chilled  brine  through  properly  insulated  pipes 
to  dealers  and  commission  men,  much  after  the  manner 
of  water  and  gas.  The  dealer  is  then  independent  of 
the  market  and  if  a  consignment  ot  fruit  is  received 
too  late  for  the  week  a  trade  it  can  be  hel  1  in  the  col  i 
room  with  security  for  the  Mfnd\\  morning  market 
With  this  plan  a  large  nurabei  of  dealers  m  the  busi 
ness  quarter  of  any  city  can  be  supplied  nith  cold  it  a 
moderate  cost  fiom  i  single  centril  stUion 

In  modern  cold  storage  two  systems  are 
in  common  use  one  is  known  as  the  direct 
expansion  sjstem  ind  opentes  1\  ill  \\in„ 
the  compressed  gis  to  exj  in  1  lu  (  il  t 
pipes  placed  in  the  i  om  to  be  c  le  1  the 
other  IS  knjwn  i  tl  I  tint  ii  ul  t  n  \ 
tem,    in  1    I  I      ]        i  1    II    1  I    in 

of  one    t    1         I  I  I  1 

sium  chl       1111  II  tl  ■♦ 

sent  ob)e  t     m      win  li    it     t  „i    it  i  n    ii  tut 
to  I  the  h   itlo  lltuust  than  to  iu\  othel    class  2410     / 

using  cold  stoiage  The  tunperature  in  the 
immediate  neighb  rhoo  1  of  the  coc  led  coils 
is  so  low  as  to  freeze  the  fiuit  stored  there.  In  order 
to  overcome  this,  a  system  in  which  no  pipes  are 
placed  in  the  chilled  or  storage  room  has  been  de- 
vised. A  coil  of  pipe  is  arranged  for  direct  expansion 
and  the  air  of  the  room  to  be  cooled  is  drawn  out  by  a 
fan,  passed  over  the  chilled  pipes,  the  temperature 
lowered,  and  again  carried  back  to  the  cold  room  into 
which  it  is  distributed  from  the  ceiling  by  large  wooden 
conduits  with  numerous  dampers  and  openings,  so  that 
the  cold  can  be  distributed  evenly  through  the  room  by 
the  constantly  moving  air.  With  this  arrangement  the 
temperature  can  be  kept  constant  and  uniform  through- 
out all  parts  of  the  room,  and  there  is  no  loss  from 
freezing. 

The  following  table  of  temperatures,  compiled  from 
experience  of  practical  storage  men,  will  serve  as  a 
guide  for  storing  horticultural  products: 
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"Asparagus,  cabbage,  carrots,  and  celery  are  carried 
with  little  humidity;  parsnips  and  salsify  same  as 
onions  and  potatoes,  except  that  they  may  be  frozen 
without  detriment. 

"Apples  when  stored  in  barrels  should  not  be  stored 
on  ends,  but  preferably  on  their  sides.  Fig.  2411.  A 
temperature  of  32°  is  considered  most  favorable. 

"In  general,  green  fruits  and  vegetables  should  not 
be  allowed  to  wither.  Citrous  fruits  and  vegetables 
should  be  kept  dry  until  the  skin  loses  its  moisture; 
then  the  dryiug  process  should  be  immediately  checked. 
For  bananas  no  rule  can  be  made.  The  exigencies  of 
the  market  must  govern  the  ripening  process,  which 
can  Im-  maniiiiilatrd  almost  at  will. 

"I'liiii-.  .  -1 ially  tender  fruits,  should  be  placed  in 

tmM  ~i,,ia-.'  jii-i  when  they  are  ripe.  They  will  keep 
li'ii.  T  than  it  put  in  when  not  fully  ripe.  Pears  will 
stand  as  luw  a  lumperature  as  33°.  Sour  fruit  will  not 
bear  as  much  cold  as  sweet  fruit.  Catawba  grapes  will 
suffer  no  harm  at  26°,  while  32°  will  be  as  cold  as  is 
safe  for  a  lemon. 

"The  spoiling  of  fruit  at  a  temperature  below  40°  P. 


IS  due  to  moisture.  In  storing  apples,  eight  to  ten  cubic 
feet  storage  room  space  is  allowed  per  barrel,  and  twenty 
to  twenty-flve  tons  daily  refrigerating  capacity  per  10,- 

L.  C.  CORBETT. 


000  barrels 


Articles. 

Remarks. 

Degrees  F. 
3"-3J 

Be?ries"^fresh"' 

34-36 

.Carry  only  .ibout  three  weel 

Dates,  figs,  etc. 
Fruits,  dried... 
Grapes 

'.'.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.     34-411 

PeSI.;.'.". 

Watermelons  . . 

.(•a.Tyonlyal.outtl.n..  W...1. 

cabbagr.!.:;;: 

Carrots 

Dried  beans 

Dried  corn 

Parsnips 

33-34 

Potato?!. :....: 

Sauerkraut.... 

34-36 

3.i-38 

Treatment  of  Fruits  Intended  for  Cold  Storage. -Cold 
storage  has  come  to  be  a  factor  of  prime  importance  in 
the  marketing  of  many  fruits,  especially  in  apples, 
pears  and  grapes.  With  "the  more  perishable  fruits,  like 
berries,  peaches  and  plums,  it  is  but  little  used,  largely 
for  the  following  reason:  The  action  of  cold  in  preserv- 
ing fruits  depends  on  two  things;  first,  it  retards  those 
normal  bio-chemieal  changes  in  the  tissues  of  the  fruit 
that  are  concerned  in  the  process  of  ripening.  It  is  a 
matter  of  common  observation  that  apples,  for  instance, 
stored  in  a  warm  room  ripen  and  become  mellow  much 
quicker  than  those  in  a  cold  cellar.  Second,  if  the  de- 
gree of  cold  is  sufficient,  it  prevents  partially  or  entirely 
the  growth  of  those  bacteria  and  fungi  that  cause  decay. 
In  peaches  and  other  perishable  fruits  the  changes  con- 
cerned in  the  normal  process  of  ripening  take  place 
miK-li  more  rapidly  than  in  winter  apples  or  other  fruits 
that  arr  naturally  good  keepers.  By  the  time  the  more 
liiiMialih-  fruits  reach  market,  in  the  ordinary  course 
■  n  f  \ .  Ills,  these  changes  have  already  progressed  so  far 
thai  il  IS  necessary  to  dispose  of  the  fruit  at  once  in 
ordt-r  to  avoid  loss.  If,  now,  market  conditions  are  un- 
favorable and  it  is  decided  to  place  the  fruit  in  cold 
storage  to  hold  it  for  a  better  market,  the  chances  are 
against  success,  for  the  ripening  changes  have  already 
progressed  almost  to  the  limit  of  safety  and,  while  the 
cold  checks,  it  does  not  entirely  prevent  them.  The 
usual  result  is  that,  even  though  they  may  look  fairly 
well  while  still  in  the  cold  chamber,  the  goods  go  down 
quickly  on  reaching  the  warm  outside  air.  When  for 
any  reason  it  is  desirable  to  hold  perishable  fruits  in 
cold  storage,  it  is  essential  that  great  care  be  used  in 
selecting  only  perfectly  sound,  full-grown  but  unripe 
specimens,  and  that  these  be  placed  as  soon  as  possible 
after  picking  in  a  refrigerator  car  or  an   ice-box  for 
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transportation  to  the  storage  rooms.  No  perishable  fruit 
that  has  been  exposed  to  ordinary  temperatures  for 
twenty-four  hours  after  picking  is  in  fit  condition  for 
storage.  Too  many  people  have  made  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  by  placing  fruits  on  ice  they  could,  as  it 
were,  rejuvenate  them  and  that  tlii'v  wculd  l-mhh.  out 
sound  and  firm  even  if  at  the  point  <if  .1.  .ay  win  n  tliey 
•went  in.  It  should  be  borne  iu  niiml  tliat  the  lit.-  or 
keeping  quality  of  any  fruit  is  Sflt'-liiiiitiil,  th.it  the 
processes  of  ripening  and  subsequent  deterioration  are 
constantly  going  forward,  and  that  the  best  that  we  can 
do  by  cold  storage  is  to  retard  them;  we  cannot  prevent 
them  entirely. 

These  considerations  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
storage  of  those  fruits  that  are  naturally  good  keepers. 
Grapes  and  pears,  if  the  weather  is  warm,  should  always 
be  shipped  to  the  point  of  storage  in  refrigerator  cars, 
and  in  many  cases  this  would  doubtless  be  proiitable 
even  with  apples.  A  week  of  warm  weather  after  apples 
are  gathered  and  while  they  are  in  transit  will  inevi- 
tably so  stimulate  the  ripening  processes  as  to  greatly 
impair  their  subsequent  keeping  quality,  especially  their 
ability  to  stand  up  and  make  a  good  showing  after  com- 
ing out  of  storage.  Then,  too,  the  exposure  for  even  a 
few  days  to  warm  conditions  after  picking  is  sure  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  fungi  and  bacteria,  thus  start- 
ing many  spots  of  incipient  decay  that  cannot  be  en- 
tirely checked  by  subsequent  refrigeration.  It  is  prob- 
ably safe  to  say  that  the  keeping  quality  of  any  given 
lot  "of  apples  depends  as  much  on  its  history  during  the 
period  from  the  time  of  picking  till  it  goes  into  storage 
as  upon  any  other  factor.  f.  S.  Earle. 

Management,  Temperatures  and  Prices.— The  rapid 
advancement  of  the  cold  storage  industry  should  be  of 
great  interest  to  the  horticulturist.  It  is  now  possible 
to  secure  all  the  benefits,  with  a  comparatively  small 
investment.  Mechanical  refrigeration  is  best  accom- 
plished by  employing  what  is  known  as  the  compression 
ammonia  process.  Anhydrous  ammonia,  i.  e.,  ammonia 
free  from  water  and  held  in  liquid  form  only  under  great 
pressure,  is  allowed  to  expand  and  vaporize  in  pipes 
submerged  in  brine.  The  ammonia,  in  changing  from 
a  liquid  to  a  gaseous  condition,  absorbs  the  heat  from 
the  liquid  in  which  the  pipes  are  submerged.  In  this 
manner  it  can  be  brought  to  a  temperature  of  zero,  or 
lower.  This  cold  liquid  (brine)  is  circulated  through 
pipes  placed  in  the  room  or  rooms  that  are  to  be  re- 
frigerated. The  ammonia,  after  absorbing  its  quota  of 
heat,  is  again  compressed  to  a  liquid  condition  by  me- 
chanical means  and  used  over  and  over  without  limit. 
Any  liquid  that  boils  at  a  very  low  temperature  can  be 
substituted  for  ammonia,  but  at  the  present,  viewed 
from  an  economical  and  practical  standpoint,  ammonia 
is  given  the  preference.  The  temperature  of  a  storage 
room  is  controlled  by  the  volume  and  temperature  of 
the  brine  circulated. ' 


2411.   The  piling  of  barrels  of  apples 


storage  house. 


Apples  are  best  preserved  at  a  temperature  of  30°  P., 
two  below  the  freezing  point.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  they  should  be  taken  from  the  tree  as  soon  as  ma- 
tured and  colored,  immediately  put  in  a  cold  room  and 
the  above  temperature  maintained  until  they  are  taken 
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out  to  be  placed  on  the  market.  They  will  come  out 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  decay,  crisp,  fuU-fiavored, 
and  in  condition  to  "stand  up"  much  longer  than  it  car- 
ried at  a  higher  temperature.  Bartlett  pears  put  in 
while  green  and  as  soon  as  the  stem  will  cleave  from 
the  twig,  at  a  temperature  of  32°-33°,  carry  for  two 
months  to  ten  weeks.    Ventilated  barrels  are  sometimes 
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used,  but  slatted  bushel  crates  are  preferable.  Winter 
or  late  varieties  of  pears  will  carry  much  longer. 
Peaches  and  other  stone  fruits  will  take  a  temperature 
of  3fi°  and  are  not,  as  a  rule,  carried  successfully  to  ex- 
ceed two  weeks.  They  are  very  deceptive;  tha  outside 
will  appear  satisfactory,  but  the  fruit  will  be  tasteless, 
and  around  the  pit  it  will  be  black  and  in  a  semi-de- 
cayed condition.  Berries,  one  week  to  ten  days  at  a 
temperature  of  38°,  will,  if  they  are  not  bruised  or 
broken,  carry  nicely  and  many  times  tide  over  an  over- 
stocked market. 

Tomatoes,  if  sound,  not  broken  or  bruised,  picked  be- 
fore they  are  thoroughly  ripe,  will,  at  a  temperature  of 
40°,  carry  three  to  five  weeks.  Celery,  if  dry  and  sound, 
should,  at  a  temperature  of  34°,  carry  from  three  to  four 
months.  Vegetables,  such  as  carrots,  parsnips  and  tur- 
nips, at  a  temperature  of  34°,  carry  successfully  until 
June  or  July;  if  decay  has  set  in  before  the  products  are 
placed  in  cold  storage  it  will  not  be  entirely  stopped 
but  only  arrested  in  a  moderate  degree,  and  to  obtain 
any  measure  of  success  nothing  but  sound,  perfect 
goods  should  be  placed  in  the  refrigerating  rooms. 

The  following  are  the  charges  usually  applied  by  those 
conducting  public  cold  storages:  Apples,  15  cents  per 
bbl.  first  month,  10  cents  each  additional  month ;  celery, 
10  cents  per  case  first  month,  C  cents  each  additional 
month;  cherries,  }i  cent  per  lb. ;  grapes,  ii  cent  per  lb. 
first  month,  1-5  cent  each  additional  month ;  maple  sugar, 
34  cent  per  lb.  first  month,  >6  cent  each  additional  month ; 
pears,  per  bbl.,  same  as  apples;  per  K  bbl.,  10  cents  first 
month,  7  cents  each  additional  month;  pears  in  bushel 
crates,  same  as  in  14  bbls. ;  quinces,  same  as  apples; 
vegetables,  25  cents  per  bbl.  first  month,  15  cents  each 
additional  month;  vegetables,  per  case,  15  cents  first 
month,  10  cents  each  additional  month.  If  in  very  large 
quantities,  season  rates  are  sometimes  made  at  com- 
paratively lower  rates. 

Mechanical  refrigeration  is  surely  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  the  producers  of  vegetables,  fruits,  eggs, 
butter,  etc.  It  provides  a  means  by  which  they  are  not 
compelled  to  accept  ruinous  prices  of  an  overstocked 
market,  nor  obliged  to  sell  when  products  are  harvested, 
regardless  of  price,  nor  to  force  their  products  on  the 
market  in  such  quantities  as  to  cause  a  glut.  Instead  of 
having  supplies  that  must  be  sold  within  a  few  days, 
the  horticulturist  can,  by  taking  advantage  of  mechani- 
cal refrigeration,  extend  the  market  season  fully  50  per 
cent,  or  until  such  time  as  the  demand  equals  the  supply. 
Samuel  R.  Mott,  Jk. 

Practical  Experience  with  Cold  Storage.  — The  expe- 
rience of  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  use  cold 
storage  is  remarkably  varied,  scarcely  two  of  them 
having  formed  the  same  impression  in  regard  to  its 
effect.  But  the  very  fact  that  perishable  articles  have 
been  preserved  for  long  periods  shows  that  there  is  at 
least  one  right  way,  and  the  managers  of  cold  storage 
plants  are  learning  what  that  right  way  is. 

One  great  trouble  has  been  that  hardly  two  articles 
require  the  same  temperature  to  keep  in  proper  condi- 
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tion;  in  fact,  the  different  varieties  of  apples  require 
different  degrees  of  temperature,  and  it  took  a  long 
time  to  learn  this.  Again,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
maintain  the  same  temperature  in  all  parts  of  a  large 
building  or  even  in  one  large  room.  As  a  rule,  each 
variety  of  fruit  or  vegetable  should  have  a  separate 
room,  and  the  keeper  should  know  what  degree  of  tem- 
perature is  best  for  each.  Some  varieties  of  apples 
have  the  reputation  of  keeping  better  in  cold  storage 
than  others,  but  it  is  only  because  one  had  a  tempera- 
ture suited  to  it  and  the  other  did  not.  A  car-load  of 
apples  may  have  come  from  the  orchard  where  the  fruit 
had  been  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  and  attained  a  tem- 
perature of  perhaps  80°  and  was  then  placed  in  a  room 
with  other  car-lots  which  were  at  the  proper  tempera- 
ture. In  twelve  hours  the  temperature  in  the  room 
would  rise  to  50°,  and  with  the  best  of  management  it 
would  require  forty-eight  hours  to  reduce  the  tempera- 
ture to  the  proper  mark;  this  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  injurious  to  the  entire  lot. 

It  has  not  yet  been  fully  settled  what  is  the  proper 
degree  of  temperature  to  be  used  in  keeping  the  various 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Keepers  of  cold  storage  plants 
differ  somewhat  on  this  point,  and  it  is  probable  they 
all  try  to  maintain  a  degree  too  low  for  most  of  our  prod- 
ucts. The  writer  believes  the  temperature  most  suit- 
able for  all  (if  we  must  use  one  for  all  products) 
would  be  34°. 

It  is  not  important  what  kind  of  a  building  is  used, 
whether  wood,  stone  or  brick,  but  it  is  very  desirable 
that  it  should  be  divided  into  many  rooms,  so  that  each 
product  may  be  stored  in  a  separate  room;  and  where 
I:iru'.-  .|ii;iiitifi.'s  of  apples  are  stored,  each  variety 
-liMii!!  ..  :i|.\  :i  separate  room  and  the  keeper  should 
li:i\ .   ]i.  1 1,  .  I  .  .iiitrol  of  each  room  and  know  the  required 

il.-u'ii I    I.  iiiiH-rature  for  each  article  and  maintain  it. 

Wlnu  tint,  is  done,  cold  storage  will  be  a  great  suc- 
cess. J.  c.  Evans. 

Refrigerator  Cars.— The  invention  and  development 
of  the  refrigerator  car  have  proved  to  be  very  impor- 
tant factors  in  fruit  production  and  marketing,  making  it 
possible  tomarketin  good  conditiontliemost  tenderfruits 
two  to  three  thousand  miles  from  where  they  are  grown. 
Prior  to  the  days  of  the  refrigerator  car,  strawberries 
if  shipped  b>   freight   more  th<m  one  or  two  hundred 
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Now,  with  refrigerator  cars  of  strawberries  coming  in 
from  Florida  iu  February  and  along  up  the  coast  till 
well  into  July,  when  the  last  strawberries  come  in  from 
Maine  and  northern  New  York,  berries  just  about  as 
fresh  and  bright  as  "home-grown  "  are  to  be  seen  in  all 
our  eastern  markets  for  a  season  of  five  months. 
Chicago  and  other  western  markets  are  in  like  man- 
ner supplied  from  Texas  to  northern  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan. 

Without  therefriger.-vtor  car,  the  great  peach  orchards  of 
Georgia  and  T(\-n<  wniiM  imt  be  practicable,  as  the  most 
of  their  fruit  iini-t  1,.  -..M  ;it  the  North.  The  "peach 
season"  now  r\i,  ,mI-  Ii"iii  .May  tUl  November.  The 
"seasons"  of  (iili-  r  ii  uii  -  aii-  likewise  extended  in  a  less 
degree,  and  tin*  lailurtj  ^it'  tin.'  local  crop  in  any  one  sec- 
tion now  has  little  e!tVi.'t  on  the  local  market.  Michigan 
or  Missouri  may  be  sending  peaches  to  New  York, 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  one  season  on  account  of  a 
failure  of  the  crop  in  Delaware,  New  Jersey  and  Con- 
necticut; while  the  next  year  a  failure  of  the  crop  at 
the  West  enables  Connecticut,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware 
to  return  the  compliment  and  supply  Chicago,  St.  Louis 
and  Minneapolis.  Yet  without  the  refrigerator  car  such 
reciprocity  would  be  almost  impossible,  except  in  the 
most  f:iv..r:ilil.-  -.asons.     The  refrigerator  car  is  really 

a  griat    i rlitst    on  wheels.     Most  of   these  cars  are 

constriiitr,!  wiili  ire-bunkers  at  each  end  of  the  car, 
\'  "f  -4  to  6  tons  of  ice  for  each  car.     Fig. 


241.3. 

One  style  has  some  two 
as  an  ice-bunker,  and  is  o 
fully  iced   all   the  while 


feet  of  the  whole  top  of  car 
le  of  the  best  of  cars  if  kept 
n   transit.     Railroad    people 


y/r^s 


Growers'  Express,  Georgia 


miles  usually  arrived  in  b.ad  order  nnd  w.  lo  T.ry  unsat- 
isfactory to  both  dealer  and  consniiirr.  aii.l.  .  \r,  pt  for 
the  first  few  early  shipments,  prirrs  wir.-  vfi-y  hiw.  It 
was  only  at  the  ripening  of  "home-L'ii.wn  stiawli.  rrics  " 
that  for  two  or  three  weeks  any  murket  wus  jatisfac- 
torily  supplied,  and  the  public  readily  paid  two  and 
three  times  the  price  they  would  for  "shipped-in  ber- 
ries "  a  few  weeks  earlier. 


object  to  it  slightly  on  account  of  being  top-heavy,  and 
when  not  full  the  ice  slides  from  one  side  to  another 
going  around  curves,  etc.  Most  of  the  leading  railroads  of 
the  country  own  a  number  of  refrigerator  cars,  and  these 
are  furnished  free  to  shippers  who  do  tlirir  own  icing. 
There  are  several  refrigerator  carcomp.ini.s  whi.h  own 
and  operate  cars,  and  for  a  specified  sum  tiny  attiiid 
to  loading  the  car  and  all  the  icing  at  initial  [...iiits  and 
look  after  re-icing  en  roiiYe,  — in  fact,  guaraiitte  nfrig- 
eration  until  car  is  unloaded.  This  is  the  most  expen- 
sive service,  but  is  safest  and  best  for  long  distances. 
But  for  one  and  two  days*  shipments,  where  the  cars  do 
not  require  re-icing,  the  shipper  can  save  money  by 
using  the  railroad  refrigerators  and  do  his  own  icing, 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  leading  railroads 
cannot  establish  icing  stations  and  re-ice  their  own 
cars,  charging  the  expense  along  on  the  freight  bill. 

In  loading  a  refrigerator  car,  care  is  taken  that  an 
opportunity  is  provided  for  air  circulation  around  each 
package,  this  is  accomplished  by  properly  spacing  the 
first  row  of  packages,  then  by  "stripping"  across  the 
tops  of  these  two  strips  about  IH  in.  square,  tacking  a 
small  nail  down  through  them,  one  into  each  package. 
The  packages  are  held  in  place,  and  the 
strips  serve  for  the  next  tier  of  packages 
i(       to    rest  on  and    leave   an  air   space   of  an 
inch  between  the  two  layers.     In  this  way 
(_  irs  are  loaded  full  up  to  eighteen  inches  or 
two  feet  of  the  top,  care  being  taken  usually 
to  have  the  ripest  or  poorest  carrying  fruit 
in  the  bottom  of  the  car,  and  the  firmest, 
long  -  keeping  at  the   top  ;    for  if   the  ice- 
bunkers  are  not  kept  "chock-a-block"  full 
_        -  all   the   time,  the   top   tiers  do  not  get  as 

-rood  refrigeration.  It  is  also  the  custom 
ot  many  marketmen  on  unloading  these 
cars  to  sell  out  the  top  tiers  first,  for  the 
bottom-tier  fruit  keeps  best;  while  often  in 
case  of  fruit  picked  a  little  too  green,  top 
tieis  show  up  best  and  bottom  tiers  are 
Fruit  stored  out  of   the  car  a  day  before  being 

offired  for  sale.     The   best 'results   in    re- 
frigerator car  service  are  attained  when  the 
car  has  been  iced  at  least  twelve  hours  before  loading, 
and  the  loading  is  quickly  done  by  opening  the  car 
doors  only  a  few  times. 

The  writer's  own  plan,  when  fruit  is  abundant,  is  not 
to  start  loading  a  car  till  he  has  fruit  enough  packed 
to  fill  it;  then  with  a  gang  in  each  end  of  the  ear  to 
properly  space  the  packages  and  do  the  "stripping"  and 


the  doors  and  rush  in  all  the  middle  of 
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the  car  will  hold,  then  close  the  doors,  and,  by  lantern- 
light,  work  goes  on  inside  till  all  these  packages  are 
placed,  when  more  are  handed  in  and  the  car  quickly 
filled.  In  this  way  a  car  an  hour  is  often  loaded  all  day 
long  in  the  Georgia  peach  orchard.  Where  small  lots 
are  put  in  by  many  diiferent  growers  and  the  car  is 
one  or  two  days  loading  and  opened  many  times, 
the  fruit  is  not  so  quickly  cooled  down  and,  even  with 
the  same  attention  en  route,  never  arrives  in  market  in 
as  sound  condition  as  when  the  car  is  quickly  loaded. 
Another  very  important  point  is  the  iirst  re-icing. 
When  400  to  700  warm  packages  of  fruit  are  put  into  a 
refrigerator  car,  ice  begins  to  melt  very  rapidly  and  in 
a  few  hours  one-half  or  more  of  the  ice  has  melted 
away,  the  upper  part  of  the  car  inside  is  a  steaming 
sweat-box,  and  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  ice-boxes 
be  promptly  refilled  solid  to  the  top,  so  that  the  whole 
inside  of  the  car  be  brought  to  a  low  temperature  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Once  get  all  the  heat  out  of  the 
fruit  packages  and  the  ice-boxes  then  full,  and  a  car 
may  go  a  long  time  without  re-icing  and  yet  carry  fruit 
in  good  order.  But  neglect  the  first  re-icing  twelve  to 
fifteen  hours,  and  there  is  always  danger,  while  for 
best  service  from  start  to  finish  the  ice-boxes  should  be 
kept  full  all  the  time.  The  most  ice  will  be  consumed 
in  fruit-loading  and  in  the  first  twelve  hours  there- 
after. 

When  well  re-iced  en  route  refrigerator  cars  arrive  at 
destination'with  bunkers  nearly  full  of  ice,  and  in  many 
of  the  smaller  markets,  where  a  car-load  of  high-priced 
fruit  cannot  be  sold  in  a  day,  dealers  often  use  the  cars 
for  storage  purposes,  re-icing  when  necessary.  Peaches 
from  Georgia  handled  in  this  way  have  been  sold  in  the 
smaller  cities  of  New  York  and  New  England  in  per- 
fectly sound  condition  ten  days  to  two  weeks  after 
being  picked  ripe  from  the  trees.  j,  jj_  Hale. 

STOEAX.     See  Styrax. 

STORK'S  BILL.    Erodlum  and  other  members  of  the 


STOVE  PLANTS.  The  term  "stove  "  applied  to  plants 
undoubtedly  originated  from  the  method  of  heating  the 
structures  in  which  plants  were  grown  before  the  advent 
of  hot  water  and  steam.  Glasshouses  such  as  then  ex- 
isted were  heated  by  stoves  and  flues,  usually  made  of 
bricks.  Such  structures  came  to  be  called  stovehouses 
or  stoves,  and  the  plants  grown  in  them  "stove  plants." 
(A  "greenhouse"  was  in  those  days  an  unheated  glass- 
house in  which  plants  were  merely  kept  alive  over 
winter.)  These  terms  still  exist  in  England,  but  are 
applied  to  strictly  tropical  plants  or  those  requiring  a 
warm  temperature  for  their  successful  culture  in  glass- 
houses. In  this  country  such  plants  are  spoken  of 
as  warmhouse  or  tropical  plants. 

In  England,  at  the  present  lime,  more  distinction  is 
made  in  the  names  applied  to  plant  houses  than  in  this 
country.  For  instance,  "greenhouse"  in  England  now 
means  the  coolest  glasshouse  only,  while  in  this  country 
the  name  is  usually  indiscriminately  applied  to  all  glass- 
houses. The  names  applied  to  plant  houses  in  England 
are  therefore:  Stove,  for  tropical  plants;  intermediate 
house,  for  plants  hailing  from  warm-temperate  climates ; 
greenhouse,  for  those  plants  requiring  the  least  degree 
of  heat.  A  conservatory  or  show  house  is  one  in  which 
plants  are  placed  while  in  flower  and  usually  kept  at  a 
cool  temperature. 

In  practice  such  terms  may  be  greatly  modified  to 
suit  local  conditions;  for  example,  at  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens of  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.,  the  glass- 
houses are  named  cool-temperate  house,  warm-temperate 
house,  tropical  house,  palm  house,  acacia  and  succulent 
house,  experiment  house  and  propagating  house,  the 
temperatures  and  moisture  conditions  being  regulated  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  each  class  of  plants. 

The  cultivation  of  stove  plants  is  too  heterogeneous 
a  subject  to  be  treated  exhaustively  in  a  single  book, 
because  the  stove  contains  thousands  of  dissimilar 
plant  treasures  from  the  tropics,  especially  those  found 
at  low  altitudes.  In  general,  the  stove  is  the  house 
which  requires  the  most  expense  and  care,  the  greatest 
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heat  and  the  highest  atmospheric  moisture.  For  the 
general  principles  of  its  management,  consult  Green- 
house Management.  Edward  J.  Canning. 

ST.  PETEB'S-WOET.     Ascyrum  stans. 


ST.  PETEE'S  WREATH. 
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STEATIdTES  (Greek,  soldier;  referring  to  the 
sword-shaped  leaves).  HydrocharidHcem.  The  Water 
Soldier,  or  Water  Aloe,  is  a  hardy  aquatic  plant  of 
small  ornamental  value  but  considerable  botanical  in- 
terest. It  is  native  to  lakes  and  watery  ditches  through- 
out Europe,  and  has  a  rootstock  creeping  in  the  mud 
which  produces  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  tufts  of  long, 
narrow,  sword-shaped  Ivs.  bordered  by  small  spiny 
teeth  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  Pandanus.  The 
fls.  are  small,  white,  3-petaled,  and  borne  on  peduncles 
which  rise  to  a  few  inches  above  the  water.  The  pe- 
duncle is  much  thickened  at  the  top  and  bears  a  spathe 
of  2  bracts  about  an  inch  long.  The  male  fls.  are  several 
in  a  spathe,  stalked,  and  have  usually  12  or  more  sta- 
mens. The  female  fls.  are  solitary  and  sessile  in  the 
spathe.  The  plant  has  a  distinct  calyx,  which  is  not 
the  rule  among  monocotyledons.  Stratidtes  aloldea, 
Linn.,  is  the  only  species  in  the  genus.  It  is  some- 
times called  Crab's  Claw  or  Freshwater  Soldier.  In 
England  the  planting  of  this  species  is  discouraged 
from  the  fact  that  it  spreads  too  rapidly.  Technical 
characters:  peduncles  rising  from  among  the  Ivs.  to  a 
few  inches  above  the  water,  much  thickened  at  the  top, 
bearing  a  spathe  of  2  bracts:  ovary  and  stigmas  nearly 
as  in  Hydrocharis,  but  the  fruit  is  ovoid  and  somewhat 
succulent.  It  is  offered  by  one  American  specialist  in 
aquatics.  ^^  jj 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Stratiotes  is  that  in  sum- 
mer the  whole  plant  rises  to  a  point  near  the  surface 
when  it  is  only  partly  submerged,  and  later  in  the  sea- 
sou  it  drops  below  the  surface.  Young  plants  do  not 
act  thus.  It  is  propagated  by  side  shoots  from  the  base 
of  the  leaves.  Toward  fall  and  early  winter  these 
shoots  are  merely  bulblets  and  are  readily  detached 
from  the  plant  and  are  in  a  good  condition  for  travel- 
ing Wm.  Trickek. 

STEAWBEKKY.  Plate  XXXVIII.  The  Strawberry  is 
an  herbaceous  perennial.  It  naturally  propagates  itself 
by  means  of  runners  that  form  chiefly  after  the  blooming 
season.  These  runner  plants,  either  transplanted  or 
allowed  to  remain  where  they  form,  will  bear  the  follow- 
ing year.  Usually  the  plants  will  continue  to  bear  for  five 
or  six  years,  but  the  first  and  second  crops  are  gener- 
ally the  best.  It  is  therefore  the  custom  to  plow  up 
Strawberry  beds  after  they  have  borne  from  one  to  three 
crops.  The  better  the  land  and  the  more  intensive  the 
cultivation,  the  shorter  the  rotation,  hi  mnrkot-^rnrden- 
ing  areas  and  in  some  of  the  very  bist  Str.nvli.iry  re- 
gions, the  plants  are  allowed  to  fruit    Im;   i  .     Tlie 

plants  therefore  occupy  the  land  only  uu;  yrar  and  tlie 
crop  works  into  schemes  of  short  r"l;aiuii  cruiijuug. 
The  Strawberry  delights  in  a  rich,  rather  moist  soil  and 
a  cool  season.  It  can  be  grown  in  the  cool  part  of  the 
year  in  the  South  and  thereby  becomes  one  of  the  most 
cosmopolitan  of  fruits.  The  young  plants  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  parent  and  put  into  new  plantations  in 
August;  but  under  average  conditions  in  the  North  it 
is  usually  better  to  wait  until  the  following  spring, 
since  the  weather  is  likely  to  be  too  hot  and  dry  in 
the  late  summer  or  fall.  Plants  that  have  not  borne 
are  best  for  setting.  They  are  plants  of  the  season: 
that  is,  plants  which  start  in  the  spring  of  1901  are 
fit  for  planting  in  the  late  summer  or  fall  of  1901  or 
in  the  spring  of  1902.  These  plants  have  many  long, 
fresh,  light-colored  roots.  Fig.  2414  shows  such  a  plant, 
with  the  roots  trimmed  for  planting.  Fig.  2415  shows  a 
plant  that  has  borne.  This  plant  bore  fruit  in  1900, 
and  has  thrown  up  a  new  crown  in  1901.  The  old  dead 
crown  is  seen  on  the  right.  The  young  growth  is  lateral 
to  this  old  crown.  The  roots  are  relatively  few  and 
are  hard  and  black.  These  plants  sometimes  make 
good  plantations  under  extra  good  care,  but  generally 


Plate  XXXIX.    Strawberry  test  ground,  with  a  truss  of  the  Greenville  variety 
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they  should  be  avoided.  Pots  are  sometimes  plunged 
under  the  new  runners  in  June  and  July,  and  they  be- 
come filled  with  roots  by  August  or  September.  These 
pot-grown  plants  are  excellent  for  fall  setting  in  the 
home  garden,  but  they  are  seldom  employed  in  exten- 
sive commercial  practice.    Fig.  2416. 

In  Florida,  according  to  Rolfs,  beds  need  to  be  reset 
annually,  in  September  or  October;  plants  set  at  this 


2414.    strawberry  plant  ready  for 


time  produce  a  good  crop  m  the  followmg  February, 
March  and  April  The  plants  may  be  produced  at 
home,  or  they  may  be  secured  from  the  North.  Excel- 
lent plants  for  Florida  conditions  are  procured  from 
North  Carolina. 

For  the  very  finest  berries,  each  plant  is  allowed  a 
space  or  hill  by  itself,  and  cultivation  is  given  both 
ways.  For  general  commercial  results,  however,  plants 
are  generally  set  in  narrow  rows.  The  old  method  was 
to  plant  in  rows  3-3J^  feet  apart  and  the  plants  from 
12-15  inches  apart  in  rows,  keeping  oft  the  runners  un- 
til late  in  July  and  then  allowing  the  runners  to  grow 
and  root  at  will,  making  a  matted  row.  In  this  system 
some  plants  are  almost  on  top  of  others,  the  roots 
barely  in  the  ground,  and  they  suffer  in  a  season  of 
drought.  The  rows  are  so  wide  that  to  pick  fruit  in  the 
center  it  is  almost  necessary  to  crush  fruits  on  the  out- 
side of  the  row.  This  system  gives  few  large  first-class 
fruits,  and  is  now  passing  away.  The  up-to-date  grower 
starts  with  the  assumption  that  the  largest  and  highest 
colored  fruits  are  found  on  plants  along  the  outside  of 
the  rows,  and  therefore  he  plans  to  have  as  many  out- 
side rows  as  possible.  This  he  accomplishes  by  having 
his  rows  closer  together  and  much  narrower.  The  rows 
are  made  from  3(>-36  inches  apart  and  the  plants  from 
18-24  or  even  ,30  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  much  depend- 
ing on  the  prolificacy  of  the  variety  as  a  plant-maker. 
If  the  plants  used  for  a  new  bed  are  strong  and  start 
into  growth  vigorously,  the  first  runners  are  used,  as  it 
has  been  found  that  under  most  conditions  the  plants 
about  twelve  months  old  yield  the  greatest  number  of 
fine  fruits.  These  first  runners  are  usually  "bedded  in," 
i.  e.,  planted  by  hand,  training  them  along  the  wide  way 
of  the  rows,  using  from  four  to  eight  of  the  first  run- 
ners and  cutting  off  those  growing  later.  This  method 
of  planting  allows  cultivation  both  ways  until  the  run- 
ners start,  retaining  moisture  and  saving  labor  in  hoe- 
ing. This  system  is  shown,  in  a  full-bearing  bed,  in 
Fig.  1486.  Vol.  III. 

Strawberries  are  usually  mulched  in  the  fall  in  order  to 
protect  them  in  the  winter  and  early  spring  and  to  pre- 
vent the  soil  from  heaving.  In  some  cases  the  nmloh  is 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  plants  rather  late  in  the  spring. 
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in  order  to  retard  the  season  of  bloom.  Sometimes 
the  crop  may  be  retarded  a  week  or  ten  days  by  this 
means,  and  cases  are  reported  in  which  it  has  been  de- 
layed with  comnu-rcial  results  somewhat  longer  than 
this.  The  mulch  is  usually  more  necessary  in  regions  of 
light  and  precarious  snowfall  than  in  those  in  which  the 
snow  blanket  is  deep  and  lies  all  winter.  In  regions  of 
deep  and  continuous  snowfall,  a  heavy  mulch  is  likely 
to  prove  injurious.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  best 
mulch  is  usually  some  strawy  material.  Along  the  sea- 
coast,  salt  hay  from  the  tide  marshes  is  much  used.  In 
interior  places  clean  straw,  in  which  there  is  no  grain 
to  sprout  and  to  make  weeds,  is  very  largely  employed. 
Fig.  2417.  In  the  South,  pine  needles  are  used.  Some- 
times loose  strawy  manure  is  used,  and  the  mulch  adds 
fertilizer  to  the  soil  as  well  as  affords  protection.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  the  mulch  is  three  or  four  inches 
deep  over  the  plants  after  it  is  fairly  well  packed  down. 
It  is  not  always  possible,  however,  to  mulch  as  heavily 
as  this,  since  the  material  is  likely  to  be  expensive  when 
one  has  a  large  area.  The  mulch  is  usually  applied  late 
in  the  fall  after  the  ground  has  frozen,  and  if  the 
material  is  abundant  both  the  plants  and  the  interven- 
ing spaces  are  covered.  In  the  spring  the  mulch  is 
raked  from  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  start. 
Some  persons  allow  it  to  lie  between  the  rows  as  a 
cover  to  retain  moisture  and  to  keep  the  berries  clean. 
The  most  expert  growers,  however,  prefer  to  take  the 
mulch  from  the  field  and  to  till  the  plantation  once  or 
twice  before  the  plants  are  in  bloom.  The  material  is 
sometimes  returned  and  spread  on  the  loose  soil  be- 
tween the  rows.  In  the  northern  prairie  states,  heavy 
mulching  is  essential.  Professor  S.  B.  Green  advises 
for  western  Minnesota  and  Dakota  a  covering  of  at 
least  six  inches  of  s 
vided,  since  straw  is 
it  is  often  burin.l  :, 
rid   of   it.      Wli.ii    ih 


This  mulch  is  easily  pro- 
ndant  in  that  country  that 
ii;idiest  means  of  getting 
'liid  in  that  region,  the 
1  outright  or  to  start  with 


plants  are  likely  t,i  l.r  l,illr,l  on 
a  very  weak  growth. 

Strawberry  flowers  may  l)e  either  perfect  or  imperfect, 
and  the  nature  of  the  flower  is  characteristic  of  the  va^ 
riety.  In  some  kinds,  the  flower  is  perfect  or  hermaphrO' 
dite  (having  both  stamens  and  pistils)  and  is  conse^ 
quently  self-fertile.  In  others  it  is  pistillate,  producing 
no  pollen,  and  requiring  a  pollen-bearing  variety  to  pol 


2415.   Old  Strawberry  plant 


ite  it.  Fig.  2418.  There  are  no  varieties  bearing  only 
cninate  or  sterile  flowers.  The  perfect-flowered  varie- 
1  differ  greatly  in  the  amount  of  pollen  they  produce. 
ae,  as  the  Crescent  and  Glen  Mary,  bear  so  few  sta- 
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mens  that  they  are  practically  pistillate  or  sterile.  Any 
variety  will  fertilize  any  other  variety  if  it  bears  suffi- 
cient pollen  and  if  the  two  kinds  bloom  at  the  same  time. 
When    planting    pistillate    varieties,    every    third    row 


416.  Pot-grown  Strawberry  plant. 

should  be  a  pollen-bearing  kind.  The  horticultural 
bearing  of  the  sexual  characters  of  the  Strawberry 
flower  seems  to  have  been  first  clearly  explained  in  this 
country  by  Nicholas  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati  (see 
Long  worth;  also  his  essay  on  the  subject  in  his  "Culti- 
vation of  the  Grape,"  1846,  and  the  "Straw- 
berry Report"  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural 
Society,  1848).  When  manv  of  the  akenes  or 
"seeds"  of  tlip  st,.,wl„n\  .u,  not  f.itil.zi-d 
or  are  killed  1>\  Im^i  in  ..tin  i  un  m^  tin  Ii<ir\ 
fails  to  develop  il  ih  it  iiomt  mil  ,i  ■milibm." 
or  imperfect  li.'ir\  i-  th.  r. -.ult  1  i.,-  241U. 
Nubbins  are  u^u,dl>  must  .ibuinUiitLite  m  the 
fruiting  season,  when  the  pollen  supply  is 
small  and  when  the  plants  are  relatively  ex- 
hausted. 

The  cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  Strawber- 
ries under  commercial  conditions  in  Oswego 
county.  New  York  (which  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Strawberry  centers  of  the  North)  is  ap- 
proximately as  follows: 

Rent  of  land,  two  years $11  00 
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New  varieties  of  Strawberries  are  raised  from  seed 
with  the  greatest  ease.  The  generations  of  Strawberries 
are  short  and  new  varieties  soon  find  favor.  The  varie- 
ties change  so  frequently  in  popular  estimation  that  it  is 
impracticable  to  recommend  a  list  of  them  in  a  work  like 
this.  The  first  great  American  berry  was  the  Hovey 
(Fig.  1088,  Vol.  111.  P.rliaj.s  the  most  popular  single 
varietv  has  been  tin  WiNun  ,  I'iu.  2420),  now  practically 
extinct.  The  ac.-..iii|i:iiiMiiu'  |. Mures  (Figs.  2421-2425) 
show  types  of  Anirii.Mn   Sir:i\vl>erries. 

The  common  garden  .strawberries  are  the  progeny  of 
Fragaria  Chiloeusis,  native  to  the  Pacific  coast  of 
America,  and  first  introduced  to  cultivation  from  Chile 
nearly  200  years  ago.  See  Fragaria.  In  Europe  the 
Alpine  and  Hautbois  types  of  Strawberries  (F,  vesca 
and  F.  moschata)  are  highly  prized  as  dessert  fruits. 
These  are  sometimes  grown  in  this  country  by  amateurs, 
but  they  are  unknown  to  commercial  Strawberry  cul- 
ture. The  native  Fragaria  Virginiana,  everywhere 
common  in  fields  in  eastern  North  America,  gives  little 
promise  under  cultivation.  It  usually  runs  strongly  to 
vine,  at  the  expense  of  fruit-bearing. 

There  are  several  serious  fungous  diseases  and  insect 
pests  of  the  Strawberry.  The  fundamental  treatment 
for  all  these  is  to  fruit  the  bed  but  once,  or  at  most  but 
twice,  and  to  grow  succeeding  crops  on  other  land, 
cleaning  up  the  old  plantiition  thoroughly  after  the  last 
fruiting.  Short,  quick  and  sharp  rotations  and  clean 
culture  do  much  to  keep  all  enemies  in  check.  Most  of 
the  fungous  enemies  are  kept  in  check  with  relative 
ease  by  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture.    Fig.  2426. 

The  American  book  writings  on  the  Strawberry  are : 
R.  G   Pardee,  "A  Complete  Manual  of  the  Cultivation  of 


Plo 


Cultivation 16  I 

Straw  for  winter  and  fruiting  mulch 15  I 

Laboi^-hoeing,  pulling  weeds,  etc 10  i 


nh  less  cost,  and  a 
■u  located  near  a 
t  it  would  be  safe 

-growing  to  figure 

of  fertilizer. 


,^,«.r--4*«  ■''<•■'.' ,.^. 


the  Strawberry,"  New  York,  1854,  and  subsequent  edi- 
tions; A.  S.  Fuller,  "The  Illustrated  Strawberry  Cul- 
turist,"  New  York,  1862,  and  subsequent  editions;  J.  M. 
Merrick,  Jr.,  "The  Strawberry  and  its  Culture,"  Boston, 
1870;  Charles  Barnard,  "The  Strawberry  Garden, "Bos- 
ton, 1871;  T.  B.  Terry  and  A.  I.  Root,  "How  to  Grow 
Strawberries,"  Medina,  Ohio,  1890;  L.  J.  Farmer, 
"Parmer  on  the  Strawberry,"  Pulaski,  N.  Y.,  1891. 
Aside  from  these  writings,  the  Strawberry  is  well 
treated  in  various  books  devoted  to  small  fruits  and  to 
fruit  in  general.  l.  jj.  b_ 

Culture  of  Strawberries.  —  [The  following  article 
was  written  for  the  Editor  some  ten  years  ago  by  the 
late  J.  M.  Smith,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  long  known  as  one 
of  the  most  expert  Strawberry-growers.  It  has  never 
been  published.  Mr.  Smith  was  born  at  Morristown, 
N.  J.,  Jan.  13,  1820,  and  died  at  Green  Bay,  Feb.  20, 
1894  -L.  H.  B.] 

The  Strawberry  will  grow  and  thrive  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  where  any  fruit  will  grow,  and  yet, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  young  readers,  fifty  years 
ago  it  was  scarcely  known  except  as  a  wild  fruit.  The 
writer  has  no  recollection  of  ever  seeing  more  than  one 
small  bed  of  Strawberries  cultivated  before  he  was  25 
years  old.    In  boyhood  he  often  accinnpanied  his  father 
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to  the  New  York  market,  yet  he  never  saw  cultivatea 
Strawberries  in  that  market  before  1840,  though  there 
were  probably  a  few  before  that  time.  It  is  probable 
that  there  are  now  more  Strawberries  carried  to  New 
York  every  fair  day  during  their  season  of  ripening  than 
liad  ever  been  seen  in  that  city  during  its  entire  history 
previous  to  1840. 
The  introduction  of  Hovey  Seedling  about  1834  or 
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1835.  and  of  the  Jersey,  i 


sometimes  called; 
the  Early  Scarlet,  a  few 
years  later,  marked  a  new 
era  in  Strawberry  culture. 
These  were  great  improve- 
ments over  the  common 
wild    fruit   prev 


the 


rket;    but  it  was 


iispo 


not  until  the  introduction  of 
the  Wilson,  about  1854,  that 
it  became  possible  for  al- 
most every  one  who  owned 
:l  small  plot  of  land  to  have 
a  supply  of  berries  for  him- 
self and  friends  during  the 
berry  season.  This  modest 
little  plant  completely  revo- 
lutionized Strawberry-grow- 

t  was  much  larger  than  any  other  then 
being  also  very  firm  and  able  to  bear 
much    better    than    any   other,    and    it 

perfectly  at   home   in  nearly  every 


to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and 

nil  ■•(  Mexico.  In  addi- 
inarvelously  produc- 
-  lugan  to  appear  in 

1 1 1 1 1 1  -  ever  before  known. 

]>  until  the  present  time. 


and  climate  from  th( 
from  Lake  Superic^r  t,,  iln  i 
tion  to  all  these  i|u:n 
five.  Soon  after  tin-. 
numbers  greatly  excn  Iihl  h 
This  progress  has  been  kipt 
and  each  succeeding  year  many  new 
brought  to  notice.  The  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
fruit  was  not  rapid  until  1855,  when  more  attention  be- 
gan to  be  paid  to  it  than  ever  before.  Since  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  the  increase  has  been  almost  beyond 
belief,  except  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  its  history. 
Strawberry  Soil.  —  If  he  could  always  choose,  the 
writer  would  select  a  dark  sandy  loam,  rather  damp 
than  dry,  but  this  is  by  no  means  an  absolute  necessity, 
as  Strawberries  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil,  unless 
it  be  dry  sand  or  an  undrained  bed  of  muck.  Any  soil 
that  will  grow  a  good  crop  of  corn  or  potatoes  will  grow 
a  fair  crop  of  Strawberries.  This  remark  will  apply 
throughout  the  United  States;  and  not  only  that,  but 
Strawberries  will  grow  in  some  places  where  the  nights 


longitude. 

il  the  larger  the  cioj  hence  the 
ii„'  it  rich  1  \   extra  manuring. 

tibe  suiethat  the  land  is  thoroughly 
impossible  to  mike  Strawl  erries  do 
ith  the  roots  in  land  that  is  hlled  with 


water.  Underdraining  is  not  always  a  necessity,  but 
good  surface-draining  is,  and  no  land  should  be  set  with 
plants  until  it  is  so  prepared  that  it  can  be  thoroughly 
surface-drained  and  kept  so.  If  the  land  is  at  all  in- 
clined to  be  wet,  it  will  pay  well  to  have  it  thoroughly 
underdrained,  in  addition  to  the  surface-draining. 

Next  comes  the  preparation  of  the  soil.  The  writer 
prefers  spring  setting.  He  has  sometimes  done  well 
with  setting  in  August  or  early  in  September,  but  has 
never  failed  in  siniiiL;  s.inn-."  As  i:iily  as  tli.-  laud  is 
fit  to  be  workf.l,  imi  uti  iiIk.iii  i  wmn  '  laii---i/.<l  two- 
horse  loads  ot  lii:iiiiirr  ]irr:irr-.>  and  ].lo\v  il   ill  ;    llirntop- 

harrow  it  in  thurouL'hIv.     Il  llm-  iiianuie  caJiinit  be  ob- 


24J1.   Qandy  Strawberry  ( 


tained,  it  would  be  better  to  plow  all  the  manure  under, 
as  coarse  manure  on  top  of  the  beds  would  be  an  an- 
noyance, and  cause  more  or  less  trouble  the  entire  sea- 
son. Whether  the  manure  Is  wholly  or  partially  plowed 
under,  the  land  must  be  made  fine  and  mellow  before 
putting  in  the  plants. 

Setliiifi  the  Plimlx.-The  plants  should  be  taken  from 
beds  th.at  were  set  the  previous  season,  if  possible.  Use 
a  common  six-tined  manure  fork  and  take  up  a  lot  of  the 
young  plants,  being  sure  to  get  only  the  runners  of  the 
previous  fall.  Pick  them  out  of  the  loose  earth,  taking 
off  all  the  old  dry  leaves,  and  if  they  have  long,  nice, 
light-colored  roots  (throw  away  all  others),  clip  off  about 
one-third  of  their  length.  Fig.  2414.  Be  careful  not  to 
let  the  sun  shine  on  the  roots  for  any  length  of  time. 
During  some  of  the  hot  sunny  days  of  our  spring 
weather,  even  ten  minutes'  exposure  to  the  sun  would 
damage  them  so  much  that  one  should  hardly  dare  risk 
setting  them  out.  Mark  off  the  beds  in  rows  two  feet 
apart  each  way.  For  this  we  use  a  marker  made  just 
like  the  common  hand  hayrake  with  the  headpiece  of 
pine  or  some  other  light  wood,  and  about  12  feet  long, 
the  teeth  set  two  feet  apart  and  sloping  a  little  back- 
wards instead  of  forwards  as  in  the  common  hayrake. 
With  this  a  man  should  mark  an  acre  in  a  half  day, 
and  do  it  easily.  If  the  ground  is  still  a  little  heavy,  as 
it  is  likely  to  be  if  it  is  a  clay  soil,  let  a  man  go  ahead 
with  a  hoe  and  strike  it  into  tlie  earth  where  the  plant  is 
t.i  he  set  and  loosen  it  so  that  it  will  be  perfectly  mel- 
low. A  boy  follows  with  the  prepared  plants,  and  drops 
one  at  each  crossing  of  the  marks.  He  is  followed  by  the 
setters,  of  whom  there  slnnild  !..•  two  to  work  to  best 
advantage.  Thev  go  on  ilo  n-  kin  rs  Intwecn  two  rows, 
pick  up  the  plants  witli  tin-  Irit  liand  and  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  fingers  of  tlji-  sam.-  liaiid,  spread  the  roots 
into  a  fan  shape,  while  with  the  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  the  ground  is  opened  sufficiently  to  allow  the  fan- 
shaped  roots  of  the  plant  to  go  down  In  a  perpendicular 
manner  into  the  earth ;  then  bring  back  the  earth  around 
the  plant  and,  doulilin-  m|.  Imtli  hands,  press  down  the 
earth  firmly  aroniHl  Dm  m  «ly  set  plant.  The  crown  of 
the  plant  when  si  t  sli.inlii  i„  a  very  little  lower  than  the 
surrounding  eaitli.  I;.- lan  Lul  not  to  have  the  crown 
covered  with  earth,  as  that  would  damage  it.    All  this 
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can  be  done  by  men  with  a  little  experience  in  a  small 
part  of  the  time  taken  to  write  it  out,  but  one  must  re- 
member that  the  doing  of  this  work  well  or  ill  will  make 
the  difference  between  success  and  partial  failure.  The 
writer  has  several  men  who  will  set  half  an  acre  a  day, 
and  do  it  easily  and  well.  If  the  weather  is  dry  and 
warm,  it  will  greatly  aid  the  young  plants  if  half  a  pint 
of  water  is  put  around  each  one. 

When  the  beds  are  filled  with  plants,  run  through 
them  with  a  hand-cultivator  before  they  come  into 
bloom.  This  may  not  be 
necessary,  but  in  most  cases 
it  will  be.  If  the  plants 
start  nicely,  they  will  soon 
be  in  full  bloom,  but  they 
must  not  be  allowed  to  beat 
fruit  this  summer  do 
through  the  beds  and  pinch 
otf  all  the  blossoms,  and  see 
that  there  are  no  stray 
plants  among  them  of  a  dif 
erent  variety.  The  beds 
be   kept    clean, 
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of  the  ground  is  a  little  raised  from  its  natural  position, 
and  the  plants  are  lifted  up  and  their  roots  broken  off 
in  the  frozen  earth  beneath.  To  avoid  this  danger, 
leave  the  cover  upon  the  plants  until  all  freezing  nights 
are  over.  Some  growers  recommend  leaving  the  cover 
on  and  allowing  the  plants  to  work  their  way  through 
it.  The  writer  has  tried  this  plan,  but  the  crop  was 
only  half  of  that  obtained  when  the  cover  had  been 
taken  off  and  the  ground  kept  cultivated.  Better  take 
the  cover  off,  haul  it  away  and  stack  it  for  another  win- 
ter's use. 

Some  growers  recommend  that  the  mulch  be  re- 
tamed  in  order  to  keep  the  berries  from  being  soiled. 
If  the  plants  grew  last  season  us  tlicy  should  have  done, 
they  hue  by  this  time  im  i!  t  .,,.],■■  .'overed  the 
grouml   and  the  leaves  oihI  111  so  support 

each  other  that  there  will  Im  iries   in  the 


,  aln 


icn  as  they  re- 
rt.  Before  the 
lied  around  the 
■el,  having  the 
ly  them  out  in 
and  throw  sufli- 


from  weeds,  and  well  rultivnt 
quire  it.  In  July  the  riiniH  r, 
runners  take  root  they  sImhiM 
parent  plant  like  the  s|H>k.-; 
parent  plant  for  its  cent' r.  ^ 
equal  distances  around  tin-  ]':\rr 
cient  earth  upon  them  t^  ImM  tlum.  (.)therwise  the 
runners  are  likely  to  comr  wut  ,,ii  uiu-  side  and  make  al- 
most a  solid  mass  of  routs  ou  that  side  and  few  or  none 
on  the  other,  the  result  being  that  the  crop  the  following 
season  will  not  be  as  large  or  of  as  good  quality  as  when 
they  have  been  properly  tended.  This  is  about  all  there 
is  to  be  done  until  the  ground  freezes  for  winter,  when 
the  plants  should  be  covered  with  marsh  hay.  Straw  is 
as  good,  provided  it  is  free  from  weeds  and  grass  seed, 
but  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  obtain  such  straw.  In 
covering  the  plants,  merely  hide  them  from  sight. 
There  are  two  objects  in  view:  first,  to  protect  the 
plants  from  the  many  sudden  changes  in  our  winter 
weather,  and,  second,  for  spring  protection.  During  the 
thawing  days  and  freezing  nights  in  the  early  spring, 
the  ground  is  likely  to  become  "honeycombed."  The  top 


open  spaces  of  any  size,  ;iud  ilu  liuii  i-,  likely  to  get 
into  the  dirt,  it  is  well  to  put  back  a  little  of  the  mulch 
after  the  thorough  cultivation  of  the  spring  is  done. 
For  the  spring  diessmg,  wood  ashes  are  to  be  preferred. 
If  unleached,  they  should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  not 
less  than  50  bushels  to  the  acre.  Twice  that 
amount  should  be  used  if  the  ashes  have  been 
leached  If  ashes  are  not  to  be  had,  put  on 
well  rotted  stable  manure  at  the  rate  of  about 
20  wagon  loads  per  acre.  The  spring  cultiva- 
ts  of  pulling  out  by  hand  all  the 
weeds  that  can  be  found  among 
the  plants  and  then  hoeing  over 
all  the  open  spaces  large  enough 
to  accommodate  a  common  broad 
hoe.  Do  not  work  the  ground 
more  than  half  an  inch  deep,  for 
the  roots  have  much  work  to  do 
within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Now  it  is  time  to  begin  to  count 
the  cost.  We  will  consider  the 
land  worth  $200  per  acre: 

h   ^e  se  of  an  acre  of  Strai  hemes 
tp  to  picking  time 
I   terest  and  taxes  $15  00 

1  u     1    irow  ng    a  d 


tl  e  rW   t  0 

W  ntei   CO  el     "  and  c 

of  putt     g  to  0 

Taking  off     V    ter   covei 

indspmgc   It  vation  5    0 

\\\\\\'     "      '  Total $16100 

' '  '  In  a  very  dry  and  unpropitious 

year,  the  yield  on  the  writer's 
place  was'  7,136  quarts,  or  223 
bushels  per  acre;  the  gross  receipts  in  cash  were  a  few 
cents  over  $500  per  acre.  In  the  year  1886  the  yield  was 
over  8,000  quarts,  or  something  over  250  bushels  per 
acre;  and  the  gross  receipts  $633  per  acre.  These  were 
both  hard  years  for  Strawberries.  In  1875  exactly  one- 
quarter  of  an  acre  yielded  3,571  quarts,  or  UlVi  bushels, 
of  marketable  fruit.  The  average  price  was  12  cents  per 
quart.  In  1876  one-fourth  of  an  acre  yielded  a  fraction 
less  than  100  bushels.  These  were  both  favorable  sea- 
sons for  berries.  But  we  will  take  the  first  mentioned 
crop  for  our  estimate,  as  it  was  the  poorest  of  the  four. 
The  boxes  and  crates  cost  a  fraction  less  than  $7  per 
1,000  quarts;  picking,  packing  and  carrying  to  the  depot 
not  to  exceed  $15  per  1,000: 
The  story  of  an  acre  of  Strawberries' in  an  unfavorable  season. 

Gross  receipts $500  00 

Cost  of  growing  the  crop $161  00 

Picking,  crating  and  marketing  (7,136 

qts.) 157  00 

^  318  00 

Net  profits  above  expenses $182  00 
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These  receipts  are  by  no  means  the  only  ones  from  the 
land  for  the  two  years.  For  many  years  past  the  writer 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  planting  other  early  crops  be- 
tween the  rows  of  Strawberries  after  they  are  set.  For 
instance,  in  the  spring  a  plot  of  fiv 
Strawberries.  As  soon  as  the  Strawbtiiiis  ar.-  ■ 
between  the  rows  (which  are  two  ivi-t  ai-aiii 
lot  of  onion  sets  and  lettuce.  One  m:i>  -"a  i>,ii 
land  with  radish  seed  and  another  part  wiih 
seed  for  late  cabbage,  and  thus  All  tlie  f,'niu 
quick-growing  plants  that  will  be  off  before  the 
need  the  ground. 

Marketing.  — A.  home  market  !>  the  bc-t  if 
have  it,  although  it  is  a  well  km  wn  1 1  r  tli  ir  1  nt  tt  w 
Strawberries  are  eaten  in  the  n  i.lil    ili       I  \\  I    j     ili   ^ 
aregrown.   Along  the  Gulf  c    it    ^tii«l    m       I       )n  i 
ripen  in  February  and  are  it  c  II        lii|  |     In   mIi      i    I  th 
consumption  continues  until  4f    n  iThiititnlt  i    r     i  li    1 
hence  the  necessity  of  a  virietv  th  it  will  bi  n  sin)  j  ing 
If  we  all  had  cooling-houses  for  berries    and  ri  trueri 
tor  cars  to  ship  the  fruit  m    almost  •in\  -saiietN  would 
bear  more  or  less  transportation     but   is  most  growers 
have  neither,  the  berries  must   be   picked  as  soon  as 
colored,  and  some  varieties  before  the\  ir( 
fully  colored.    Before  the  writei  hid  a  cool 
ing-house,  he  placed  the 
the   floor  of  a  general  packin^  hru  i      md 
then  placed  ice  along  upon  thi  ri     i  litw    mi 
the  cases.    This  did  fairly  will    I  ut  ii   t    i 
well   as   the  present   coolnv  h   u        %\lii  b 
is  a  very  plain  cheap    buildnig,    1_  \  14  tt 
and  about  12  ft.  high.    The  sides  are  co^  en  d 
with  common  sheathing  paper  and  boaids 
with  an  air  chamber  of  foul  inches     The 
floor  overhead  is  covered  with  zinc  to  pre 
vent  its  leaking,  and  is  a  little  sloping  to 
one  corner,  where  a  pipe  catches  the  wattr 
as  the  ice  melts,   and  carries  it  from  the 
building.    It  has  an  open  space  of   nearly 
12    inches  all    around    the  building    which 
lets  the  cold  air  pass  below   where 
the  fruit  is.     There   are   six  tieis 
of  shelves,  one  above  the  other  all 
around  the  room  below     Upon  the 
floor  above  the  ice  is   placed    and 
on  the  shelves  below  are  the  cases 
of   fruit.     About   50°  is   the    best 
temperature    to  keep  the  fruit     if 
much  lower  than  this    it  is  found 
that  the  fruit  will  not  keep  so  long 
after     being     removed 
from  the  cooler.     It  is 
best  not  to  throw  fruit 
on  the   market,  but  to 
try  to    have  it  so  good 
that  it  recommends  it 
self.    Endeavor  to  have 
it  engaged  to  the  retail 
grocers    in   advance 
Then  there   is   but 
profit  between  the  con 
sumer  and  the  grower. 
J.  M.  Smith. 
Strawberry  Cul- 
ture   in    the    South  - 
If  un  fi 
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who  would    grow  fruit 

for  home  use  or  for  market 
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tending  planting  and  cultivation;  the  enormous  yields 
possible  from  well-selected  soils  properly  treated;  and 
the  fact  that,  aside  from  being  the  first  fruit  to  ripen, 

it  seldom,  if  ever,  fails  to       

reward  the  painstaking 
irrower  with  an  ample  har- 
\.  -1  to  cover  all  cost  for 
ait.htion  bestowed. 

While  good  results  an* 
had  from  settings  made  nt 
of  the 
year  November  and  Feb 
ruary  are  the  months  dur 
mg  which  plantings  niiy 
usually  be  nude  with  tin 
least  risk  In  ime  si  < 
tions  especiallv  ne  u 
the  C  ulf  planting 
are  frequentU    niidi 


lid 

spells  dui 

ring 

wintei  fa-ior- 

ous  plmt 

g'f 

.wth  and   de- 

lell 

t  If  f.mt 

bud 

s    the  grower 

1  1    t 

the  following 

ii  lit    t 

tw 

o  thirds  of  a 

the  following  its  com 
i-e  freedom  from  disease  ind  insect  enemies 
-se  with  which  it  adapts  itself  to  different  soils 
aried  conditions    of   climate;    the  small  cost  at 


1  111,  I  «  It  1  1  \m^  plant  and  a 
libn  iltn  ki  LspiLi  ilh  during  fruit- 
in^  season  the  blnwberry 
plishes  Its  best  work  m  a  soil  capa- 
ble of  taking  in  the  laigest  quantity 
of  water  and  f  h  Idiiu  ilunug  pro- 
trwted  drou    lit  tl         i      i      t     mount 


found   m   th      1  i         'it   deep 

clay  loams  o\ir  ihe  wi  11   ir  uned  clay 
abundant  in  most  of  the  bouth  Atlantic  and 
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use  of  certain  fertilizers,  such  plant-food  may  be  safely 
and  profitably  used  for  Strawbprrips.  It  is  better  to 
fertilize  heavily  the  cmy,  rliMt  jirccides  Strawberries 
than  to  apply  in  largi-  (iiKiiiiiii(  s  t..  I:iiul  occupied  by 
this  plant.  In  no  case  vii,,,d.l  li.,i\y  applications  of 
strongly  nitrogenous  fertiliz<Ts  l.i.'  tua<ie  just  before  the 
blooming  period  nor  during  tlie  hot  summer  months.  In 
the  first  instance,  an  over-vigorous  vine  growth  at  the 
expense  of  fruit  will  be  the  result;  in  the  second,  the 
plant  is  rendered  too  tender  and  too  sappy  to  resist  the 


J425.   Shuster  Gem  Strawberry  (X  Js). 

long  and  sometimes  hot  and  dry  summers.  The  south- 
ern cow-pea  is  possibly  the  best  crop  to  precede  the 
Strawberry.  This  leaves  the  ground  clean,  mellow  and 
in  the  very  best  condition  for  any  crop  that  follows. 

Th«  soil  is  usually  prepared  in  slightly  elevated  rows 
or  beds  'i%-i  feet  broad.  In  making  summer  and  early 
fall  plantings  with  the  view  of  securing  a  large  yield 
the  following  spring,  plants  are  set  only  8  or  10  inches 
apart  along  the  line  of  the  row.  The  distance  in  the 
row  for  spring  plantings  ranges  from  12-30  inches, 
depending  on  the  tendency  of  varieties  set  to  multiply 
runners.  For  heavy  yields  the  properly  matted  row  is 
best.  In  the  Ideal  matted  row  each  plant  should  be 
5-7  inches  distant  from  its  nearest  neighbor,  and  a  space 
of  18-24  inches  along  the  top  of  the  rows  should  be  so 
occupied  with  plants.  Season,  soil  and  treatment  at  the 
hand  of  the  cultivator  greatly  modifies  the  degree  of  suc- 
cess in  securing  this  ideal  stand.  Where  irrigating 
facilities  are  to  be  had,  the  desired  results  may  be  ob- 
tained with  certainty.  In  spite  of  the  best  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  grower,  however,  varieties  like  Michel, 
Downing  and  Cloud  may  set  too  many  plants  during  wet 
seasons.  In  such  cases  any  runners  that  encroach  on  the 
spaces  between  rows  are  treated  as  weeds,  and  such 
places  along  the  line  of  the  rows  as  become  too  thickly 
matted  should  be  properly  thinned  on  the  advent  of 
cool  fall  weather. 

With  spring  setting,  cultivation  begins  shortly  after 
plantings  are  made.  The  plow,  cultivator  and  hoe  are 
the  implements  most  used,  and  these  are  employed  in 
cultivation  often  enough  to  keep  the  ground  in  good 
tilth  and  free  from  weeds.  Cultivation  usually  ceases 
early  in  the  fall.  Any  weeds  that  interfere  with  the 
proper  development  of  plants  or  fruits  from  this  time 
until  the  end  of  fruit  harvest  are  pulled  out  or  clipped 
off  with  sharp  hoes  without  breaking  the  surface  soil. 
Very  little  winter  protci'Hon  i«i  nifcssary.  It  is  well  to 
delay  mulching  until  :it'ii  r  mhlwintrr.  or  until  there 
has  been  sufficient  coM  ri.  ilii\.-  iii-<-cts  into  winter 
quarters.  On  clay  soils  inrlin.  a  ti.  h.ave  during  frosty 
weather  a  thin  coveriu;^-  uf  Ijiiinyard  litter  or  of  short 
straw  (pine  straw  is  excellent)  placed  around  and  be- 
tween rather  than  over  plants  is  of  advantage.  For 
keeping  fruit  clean  and,  at  the  same  time,  adding  al- 
most, if  not  quite,  its  purchase  value  in  plant-food, 
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nothing  is  better  tha 

worthy  of  note  that  a) 

son  lengthens.    Florida,  southern  Li.niMai 

sections  near  the  Gulf  frequently  lu-Ljiti  ^hi 

January  or  early  in  February  and  .■.uniin 

berries  for  four  or  five  mouths.     In    iaii 

writer  has  during  several  seasons  in  the 

five  years  shipped  Strawberries  from  about  April  1  to 

July  1.    In  latitude  3i°  the  picking  season  rarely  lasts 

more  than  five  or  six  weeks. 

In  recent  years  the  rapid  strides  made  in  methods  of 
picking  and  packing,  in  the  construction,  loading  and 
icing  of  fruit  cars,  in  shortening  tlie  time  between 
grower  and  consumer,  and  in  vastly  better  means  of 
distributing  fruits  among  different  markets  and  of 
reaching  all  classes  of  consumers  in  the  several  markets, 
—  all  these  things  have  made  southern-grown  Strawber- 
ries common  in  almost  every  city,  town  and  village  in 
more  northern  latitudes.  j^_  ^   McKay. 

To  the  foregoing  advice  may  be  added  a  sketch  of 
some  of  the  rotation  practices  in  Georgia.  Four  systems 
of  rotation  exist  :  the  annual,  biennial,  triennhal,  and 
what  may  be  termed  the  perennial  or  THM-Tnannnt  ^v-^tem. 

These  terms  are  frequently,  though  •,'■■'■■>■■  uur. nily, 

confused,  and  some  growers,  whih  '■  'lini- 

cally,  a  biennial  rotation,  call    it  an  tln-y 

establish  a  new  plat  annually,  altlKHiLli  i  m  h  plai,  wlien 
plowed  under  or  destroyed,  is  two  years  old. 

To  illustrate:  A  plat  planted  in  July,  August  or  Sep- 
tember makes  a  good,  strong  growth  by  winter  along 
the  isotherm  of  the  Carolina  and  Georgia  coast,  where 
summer  planting  and  the  system  of  annual  rotation 
are  almost  exclusively  practiced.  In  fact,  the  plant 
continues  to  grow,  especially  under  ground,  through 
the  entire  winter,  setting  in  the  spring  a  heavy  and 
profitable  crop,  which  is  marketed.  The  plat  is  seldom 
worked  out,  but  used  to  reset  another  plat  in  the  late 
summer,  and  then  turned  under.  Such  a  rotation  is 
strictly  an  annual  one.  Logically,  it  could  be  nothing 
less,  nothing  more.  If,  however,  this  plat  were  culti- 
vated through  the  season  following  its  crop,  suffered  to 
bear  a  second  crop  the  next  spring,  then  used  as  before 
to  reset  a  succession  plat  and  turned  under,  such  a  pro- 
cess would  be  a  biennial  rotation,  and,  logically,  could 
be  nothing  less,  nothing  more.  Equally  as  logical 
would  it  be  to  call  the  rotation  biennial  had  the  plat 
been  planted  in  November— instead  of  July,  August  or 
September  —  cultivated  through  the  following  summer 
and  carried  into  the  next  year,  bearing  its  main  crop- 
its  "money"  crop— the  second  spring.  T]n>  fact  that  its 
first  crop  was  light  and  scattering  wonM  imt  make  the 
rotation  an  annual  one;  for  the  essin.i-  nf  tin'  differ- 
ence between  an  annual  and  a  biennial  rotation  con- 
sists in  the  plat,  in  the  first  instance,  flowering  but 
once,  while  in  the  second  instance  it  passes  two  flower- 
ing seasons.  In  the  flrst  case,  no  cultivation  is  given 
after  fruiting;  in  the  second  the  plat  is  cultivated  after 
fruiting,  or  after  the  fruiting  season,  whether  it  fruits 
or  not.     These  two  distinctions  cause  a  rotation  to  fall 
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under  the  head  of  biennial  even  when  the  plat  is  set 
out  as  late  as  February  or  March,  cultivated  through 
the  summer  following  and  fruited  the  next  spring. 

The  biennial  rotation  (though  often  under  the  errone- 
ous title  of  annual)  is  much  the  most  common,  and  is 
almost  universally  employed,  except  on  the  coast,  where 
the   light,    sandy   soil,   the   humid   climate   and  more 
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rainfall    render    summer  planting   ou  a   large 
.  economic  possibility.     This,  the  stiff  clay  soil 

fall  of  early  autumn,  render  impracticable.  It  is  hence 
more  economical  to  reset  than  to  cultivate  on  the  coast, 
especially  as  its  comparatively  subtropical  climatic  con- 
ditions tend  to  produce  a  vigorous  development  of  the 
summer-  or  fall -planted  plat  by  the  following  spring. 
But,  while  the  biennial  rotation  is  recommended  for 
the  interior  of  the  state,  it  must  not  be  understood  that 
a  new  plat  is  to  be  established  only  every  two  years. 
The  plat  runs  through  two  seasons,  it  is  true,  but  a  new 
one  must  be  set  out  each  year. 

If  strawberry  growing  was  commenced  in  1899  nnder 
a  biennial  rotation,  and  the  planting  effected  in  Novem- 
ber of  each  year,  the  following  diagram  would  illustrate 
the  necessary  succession  of  plats: 
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No.  1,  planted  November, 


No.  1,  fruited  lightly  spring,  1900 ;  cultivated  throneh  seaso 
of  1900. 
No.  2,  planted  November,  1900,  from  new  purchased  plant; 


2  3 


No.  1,  fruited  main  crop,  spring,  1901;  plowed  under  Novem- 
ber, 1901,  after  resetting  No.  3. 

No.  2,  fruited  Ughtly  spring,  1901;  cultivated  through  season 
of  1901. 

No.  3,  planted  November,  1901,  from  runners  of  No.  1. 


No.  2,  fruited  main  crop,  spring,  1902;  plowed  under  Novem- 
ber, 1902,  after  resetting  No.  4. 
No.  3,  fruited  lightly,  spring,  1903,  and  ciUtivated  through 


No.  4,  planted  November,  1902,  from  l 
And 


i  of  No 


indefinitely.  In  this  way,  while  each  plat 
runs  two  years,  that  is,  biennially,  a  new  plat  is  reset 
every  year,  that  is,  annually,  yet  the  rotation  must  of 
necessity  be  termed  biennial,  though  only  one  market- 
able crop  results.  And  this  would  be  equally  true  for  a 
similar  rotation  where  the  planting  was  done  in  Feb- 
ruary or  March  instead  of  November,  although  no  crop 
—  not  even  a  light  one  — could  be  obtained  the  same 
spring.  Of  course,  if  a  plat  is  reserved  for  resetting, 
after  it  has  borne  its  main  crop,  it  must  be  cultivated, 
more  or  less  — at  least  by  hand  weeding— to  prevent  it 
from  becoming  too  foul  during  the  second  summer;  but 
the  process  of  thinning  out  and  the  careful  cultivation 
necessary  for  a  crop  expected  to  make  a  paying  return 
in  fruit,  are  eliminated. 

The  triennial  rotation  is  followed  when  two  "main" 
or  "money"  crops  are  secured  fn.m  a  j.hit  before  its 
abandonment,  and  the  perenniul  >\-i< m  \'.lit.-n  the  plat 
is  suffered  to  bear  as  long  as  it  j.imv.  ^  inMiiiable. 

The  "matted  row"  system  >taiids  Mir,-,ssfully  the 
test  of  practical  experience  in  the  South.  "Stool  cul- 
ture." liowevtr  iierfect  or  ideal  in  theory,  can  be  made 
protiialile  oiilv  uncler  exceptional  conditions.  Under 
orilinary  circunistances  it  cannot  resist  the  crucial  test 
of  a  prolonged  drought.  h.  N.  Starnes. 
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the 


that  it  may  li-  -   mil  the 

thousands  of  <-;ir  |..;mi  -  .■  .i.  .  .  ,  -  h.  ,■•::  -  :i;mi  i:illy  pro- 
duced in  those  regions  arc  jiusitixi-  proof  of  it.  The  Straw- 
berry did  not  grow  naturally  in  all  sections  or  soils,  but 
chietly  in  the  moist  creek  and  river  bottoms  and  along 
the  margins  of  the  woodlands.  Tlie  cooler  climatic  con- 
ditions of  the  mirtlirni  c.ii.iii-  -iv  mure  conducive  to 
the  growthof  wiM  Si  !  :r' I  .  I    ;.  iM>v,' in  the  South; 

forinstance,  till- |ir:iiri'  ■:  u  n.w  more  thrifty 

and  larger  berries  ili;iii  lii-  .  .  i  ii\:i-.  I'nder  cultiva- 
tion the  Strawli.  ir\  i^  .-...iii.-\wini  ^uliject  to  the  same 
conditii.n^  a^  \\li.  I,  -njwiug  naturally,  but  the  principle 
of  cnsi  r\  ati.iii  Mf  ] Moisture  by  tillage  has  enabled  man 
to  dii  iiiihh  tliat  nature  could  not,  in  growing  Straw- 
berries. Water  is  iia.st  essential  in  the  culture  of  this 
fruit.  The  soil  should  not  be  wet,  but  it  must  be  moist 
or  the  plants  will  not  thrive;  nor  will  they  bear  fruit 
abundantly  or  of  good  size  and  quality  "with  a  meager 
supply  of  water.  During  the  fruiting  season  there  is  a 
heavy  draft  upon  the  plain  -  i  ii  \\  nin  with  which  to  fill 
the  berries  to  their  prop'  ,  .    i  >    ,  .  iiM>~tof  the  Plains 

region  there  is  a  suflirie!  .linfall  to  produce 

good  crops  of  StrawlieriM  ~  ni  ,m  miii;ii>-  seasons,  pro- 
vided proper  care  be  gm  u   lu  tillage.    Nearly  all  the 


failures  to  grow  reasonably  good  crops  are  due  to  ne- 
glect of  this  all-important  matter.  The  drier  the  cli- 
mate or  the  season  the  more  heed  should  be  given  to 
tillage. 

The  mere  setting  of  plants  and  giving  them  ordinary 
care  is  not  sufficient  for  the  production  of  a  really  profit- 
able Strawberry  crop  in  the  open  prairie  country.  It  may 
suffice  where  the  rainfall  is  not  only  abundant  but  regu- 
lar; but  where  the  rains  are  fitful  and  often  very  scant, 
especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  this  will  not 
do.  The  "tillage  should  not  be  deep,  but  very  frequent. 
Once  each  week  during  the  growing  season  will  be  suffi- 
cient. The  finer  the  surface  soil  is  pulverized,  the  less 
water  will  escape  from  the  subsoil,  and  this  is  the  prin- 
cipal point  to  be  attained  so  far  as  the  purposes  of  til- 
lage are  concerned.  Rich  soil  is  beyond  doubt  one  of 
the  prime  requisites  of  Strawberry  culture.  This  is  not 
difficult  to  find  in  most  parts  of  the  prairie  regions. 
Some  of  it  lies  too  flat  for  the  best  results  and  some  is 
too  steep,  but  very  little  is  either  too  stiff  or  too  sandy. 

The  Strawberry  is  especially  adapted  to  field  culture. 
As  the  Plains  country  slopes  up  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
the  climate  becomes  drier  until  there  is  so  very  little 
rain  that  nothing  but  a  scant  native  vegetation  will  grow 
without  irrigation.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  rich 
enough  for  Strawberries,  and  where  water  is  applied  in 
proper  quantity  as  fine  berries  can  be  grown  as  in  any 
part  of  the  humid  regions.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
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seems  to  be  more  certainty  in  growing  Strawberries  un- 
der sucli  conditions  than  in  regions  where  the  crop  must 
depend  upon  rainfall.  Some  varieties  that  are  usually 
a  failure  because  of  their  deficient  root-system,  such  as 
Jucunda,  are  thus  enabled  to  flourish  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  be  among  the  most  profitable.  Whatever  may  be 
said  of  other  parts  of  the  continent  of  North  America, 
it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  Plains  region  is  very 
good  for  Strawberries.  Good  judgment  m  the  selection 
of  proper  locations  and  the  right  varieties  thorough 
preparation  of  the  soil  and  good  culture  will  be  abun 
dantly  rewarded.  h.  E.  Vam  Deman 

The  Strawberry  on  the  Pacific  Coast  -  Califomn 
conditions  include  both  those  most  favorable  and 
most  trying  for  the  growth  of  Strawbenies  There 
are  situations  where,  through  local  topography  and 
proximity  to  the  ocean,  winter  temperatures  vre  verj 
seldom  too  low  for  the  growth  and  fruiting  of  the 
plants  and  where,  by  summer  irrigation  to  miintain 
this  continuous  activity  of  the  plants,  it  is  pc  ible  to 
gather  fruit  every  month  in  the  year.  This  fact  i  not 
however,  made  of  much  commercial  account  nor  is  it 
■widely  true  that  one  can  have  Strawberries  all  the  j  ear 
round  in  the  open  air.  It  is  true,  however  that  even  on 
the  lowlands,  where  the  commercial  crops  are  chieHj 
grown,  the  winter  is  so  mild  that  Strawberries  begin  to 
ripen  in  shipping  quantities  as  early  as  March  and  b> 
proper  cultivation  and  irrigation  the  fruiting  is  con- 
tinued until  late  in  the  autumn,  and  the  grower  has 
therefore  a  very  short  closed  season.  The  trying  condi- 
tion for  the  Strawberry  is  found  in  the  long,  dry  sum- 
mer, which  enforces  dormancy  as  early  as  June  on  light 
loams  in  the  more  arid  localities  of  the  interior.  Such  soils 
become  dry  and  hot  to  a  depth  of  several  inches  in  spite 
of  surface  cultivation  and  cause  the  dwindling  and  death 
of  a  shallow-rooting  plant  like  the  Stra-.7berry,  unless 
frequent  irrigation  is  begun  in  time.  This  trouble  is 
less  acute  on  more  retentive  soils  in  regions  of  lower 
summer  temperature  and  greater  rainfall,  and  plants  in 
such  situations  may  survive  the  summer  dormancy,  but 
it  is  true  that  everywhere  in  California  and  even  in  the 
more  humid  states  on  the  north  that  Strawberry-grow- 
ing without  irrigation  results  either  in  failure  or  only 
partial  satisfaction  and  the  venture  is  seldom  to  be 
commended.  It  is,  however,  so  easy,  usually,  to  secure 
the  small  amount  of  water  necessary  for  home  produc- 
tion, and  the  plant  when  fairly  treated  is  so  highly  pro- 
ductive, that  a  general  exhortation  to  Strawberry-grow- 
ing on  an  irrigation  basis  is  fully  warranted. 
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tinued  popularity  of  Loiiq-n  mtli  Piohfic,  Sharpless, 
Monarch  of  the  West  A\  i'  ii  \M  in  etc.  Long- 
worth  has  survived  mon  i  us'  continued 
growing.  Other  popul  u  \l  Imda,  Jessie, 
Triomphe  de  Gand,  Bran  1  i  Lady  Thomp- 
son, etc.  An  English  -v  iii  i  J  t  i  Nolile,  has  been 
largely  planted   in  southiin  Cihtoniia  but  not  always 
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successfully  though  it  does  well  neir  the  C(  a  t  The 
Arizona  Everbearing  is  par  excellence  drought-  and 
heat-resistant  and  is  constantly  increasing  its  area  in 
interior  situations.  It  has  endured  neglect  which  has 
actually  compassed  the  death  of  other  varieties.  The 
Australian  Crimscn  is  a  ]i..|.ular  market  variety  in 
southern  Califonii:!.  i.t  \',l,jrli  ih.-  tirst  plants  came  from 
the  southern  htiiii-ilii  i .  ,  Imi    it  lias  some  appearances 

The  growth  of  .Sira\vlii-nn-s  is  almost  wholly  in 
matted  rows,  the  rows  usuajly  occupying  low  ridges  only 
sufliciently  elevated  to  allow  the  slightly  depressed  in- 
tervals to  serve  as  irrigation  ditches  and  as  walks  dur- 
ing picking.  The  slight  elevation  of  the  plants  also 
assists  in  surface  drainage  when  heaij  reinstall  during 
early  pirt  of  the  fruiting  season    md  this  promotes 


pressed  ditches  the    conditions   are   ie\eised  ind  low 
levees  ire  niide  to  inclose  bkcks  of  plints  which  are 
irrigated  by  flooding  the  inclo 
mercial  legions   i  1  i     1  *im  i 
the  small  ditch  I     I        \ 


m  i^     '\ 
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'  of  Strawberries,  the  fruit  i 


OE  on  a  mulch 


jf  Strawberries  indigenous 

"f  1m, ill   liitoral  and  alpine 

■        II   in  development 


There  are  several  speci< 
to  California,  and  thi  v  ,, 
types.  Some  intercsl  I 
of  cultural  varieties  ti  - 
mercial  significance  lia-  i-  wi  ^imimIi.cI  to  them.  The 
varieties  chiefly  grown  aru  tiiili  itiii  from  those  popular 
at  the  East.  New  varieties  from  the  eastern  states  and 
from  Europe  are  freely  tried,  but  few  are  successful  and 
they  retain  local  popularity  after  abandonment  in  their 
birthplaces.   A  striking  instance  of  this  fact  is  the  con- 


In  the  ( 
.  and  irrigition  from 
he  iidges  which  are 
the  ruling  method, 
fleeted  and  grading 
tiTicr  to  reduce  dry 
1  I  so   that    the 

I  I    will   evenly 

1    I  ligation  by 
1   but  never 


( )i  f  tl  1  1  t  ^ti  \leir-\  shipping 
districts  in  central  C  ilifornia  is  charac- 
terized by  a  shallow  loam  undeilaid  by  an 
impervious  indurated  clay  or  hard  pan, 
which  prevents  the  percolation  of  the  ir- 
rigation water  and  enables  growers  to 
maintain  a  large  acreage  by  means  of  the 
small  water  supply  secured  by  windmills. 
In  this  case  water  is  applied  very  fre- 
quently, even  oftener  than  once  a  week 
in  some  cases,  but  the  total  amount  for 
the  season  is  small.  Quite  in  contrast 
to  this  is  the  growth  on  light,  deep  loams 
where  water  sinks  so  rapidly  that  the 
plants  suffer,  although  water  is  almost  con- 
stantly running  in  the  ditches.  In  such 
eases  mulching  and  sprinkling  are  the  price  of  success, 
and  these  are  too  costly  except  on  a  small  scale  for  home 
supply.  The  largest  producing  districts  have  soils  mid- 
way between  the  extremes  above  noted:  viz.,  deep,  re- 
tentive loams,  situated  rather  low  in  the  valleys  and 
with  irrigation  available  either  by  ditch  system  or  by 
wells  both  flowing  and  pumped.  The  pump  wells  re- 
quire usually  only  a  short  lift,  and  abundant  water  is 
secured  cheaply  by  the  use  of  modem  pumps  and 
motors. 
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In  addition  to  supplying  the  home  marliets,  which  are 
very  good,  California  Strawberry-growers  find  a  good 
outlet  for  the  fruit  all  through  the  region  west  of  the 
Missouri  river.  Southern  California  supplies  the  south- 
ern portion  of  this  district,  while  the  growers  in  central 
California,  chiefly  near  Florin  in  Sacramento  county, 
make  large  shipments  eastward  as  far  as  Colorado  and 
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northward  to  all  the  great  interior  states  and  to  Oregon, 
Washington  and  British  Columbia  before  the  locally 
grown  fruit  in  those  regions  is  available. 

The  states  of  Oregon  and  Washington  in  their  areas 
lying  west  of  the  Cascade  mountains  have  conditions 
excellently  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  Strawberry. 
Their  conditions  more  nearly  resemble  those  in  the  east- 
ern states  than  any  other  part  of  the  coast.  The  cooler 
weather  and  more  abundant  moisture  give  a  better 
spring  season  than  that  of  California,  but  the  season  is 
on  the  whole  much  shorter  because  of  the  longer  winter. 
Irrigation  is  also  necessary  in  most  places  for  continued 
fruiting  during  the  summer.  The  most  famous  district 
is  Hood  River,  Oregon,  where  arid  .niHliiiin-  .:i-i  of 
the  Cascade  mountains  are  modififil   1.  !ii- 

ences  which  reach  through  the  gap  in  I  ■  n  ,  i  ,;iis 
where  the  Cohimbia  river  flows  thnni-i  ltMj:i!  -n  i^ 
regularly  r-myili-iYfil  and  a  lar^e  .<ciniiihi''iai  pn.dia-t 
grown.  The  vavir.ti.-;  I'liii'llv  :.'i'owii  in  llii^  rfi;iun  and 
in  adjacent  jiari-  .it  W  ;,-l,in-t..ii  and   Idal,..  an-  of  local 

origin,  the   ]I I  IJiv.-i-  ,i'lark    Srrdlinf,-!   and  Magoon 

Seedling  buin;^^  witltly  apjiruved.  Jes.sie,  Sharpless, 
Wilson,  Haverland,  Crescent,  Cumberland,  Jucundaand 
Parker  Earle  are  also  commended  by  growers  in  the 
northwestern  states.  E.J.Wickson. 

The  Forcing  of  Strawberries  for  a  Winter  Crop  has 
not  as  yet  become  of  any  ^laat  r.jnnn.TC-ial  impor- 
tance in  North  America.  Siniii-  ^aid.u.  IS  t'low  a  few 
potted  plants  for  either  Christmas  .n-  i;ast.i-  decoration. 
Very  few,  if  any,  commercial  grcuvirs  are  forcing 
Strawberries  exclusively  to  any  profitable  extent.  The 
few  Strawberries  that  are  forced  are  grown  either  in 
pots  or  planted  out  on  benches.  The  former  method  is 
the  one  generally  employed.  There  are  several  good 
reasons  for  this,  some  of  which  are:  first,  the  confine- 
meut  of  the  roots  ;  second,  the  ability  to  ripen  the 
crowns  in  the  fall;  third,  the  control  of  fertilizers  and 
liquid  manure;  fourth,  the  privilege  of  having  the  crop 
grown  in  several  houses  at  one  time  or  brought  from  a 
coolhouse  into  heat;  and  fifth,  the  opportunity  to  sup- 
ply particular  demand  of  the  potted  plants  or  their 
fruits.  The  first  expense  of  the  pot  method  is  consid- 
erably more  than  when  the  plants  are  grown  in  the 
benches,  but  after  the  pots  are  once  purchased  the  cost 
of  each  method  should  be  about  the  same. 

The  pot  method  as  practiced  at  Cornell  University  is 
about  as  follows:  As  early  in  the  spring  as  possible 
large  plants  are  set  in  well -enriched  soil.  The  first 
strong  runners  made  by  these  plants  are  secured  and 
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potteil.  Nunnr.ius  •^-  or  3-inch  pots  filled  with  good 
soil  ai'f  I'iuiiircd  in  tlte  rim  along  the  Strawberry  row. 
The  runm  is  ar.  trainud  to  these  pots,  and  a  small  stone 
is  placi-d  uii  caili  runner  to  keep  it  from  growing  be- 
yond the  pot.  When  the  pot  is  filled  with  roots  the 
young  plant  is  cut  from  the  parent  stock,  the  pots  lifted 
and  taken  to  the  potting  shed  or  other  convenient  place, 
where  they  are  at  once  shifted  into  the  fruit- 
ing pots  (usually  a  6-inch  pot).  The  soil  used 
at  this  time  should  be  three  parts  fibrous  loam 
and  one  of  good  sharp  sand.  This  potting 
scil  should  have  mixed  with  it  bone-flour  or 
dissolved  rock  at  the  rate  of  about  one  pint 
to  two  bushels  of  soil.  Ample  drainage 
should  be  given,  as  through  the  season  of 
ripening  the  crowns  and  the  following  forcing 
period  a  large  quantity  of  water  must  be  given 
and  none  should  be  allowed  to  stand  around 
the  roots. 

The  pots  should  then  be  plunged  to  near 
the  rim  in  some  coarse  material,  preferably 
coal  ashes,  which,  if  deep  enough  to  extend 
from  four  to  six  inches  below  the  plunged 
pots,  will  prevent  the  earthworms  from  en- 
tering the  pots.  The  use  of  a  frame  in 
^\hich  to  plunge  the  pots  is  recommended 
f  r  protection  against  heavy  rains  or  early 
ti  jsts.  Attention  to  watering  is  all  that  will 
t  necessary  through  the  growing  season. 
L  ite  ill  September  or  early  in  October  the 
p^ts  will  be  filled  with  roots  and  the  plants 
will  have  attained  their  full  growth.  At  this 
time  larger  and  firmer  crowns  will  be  had  by 
careful  attention  to  watering  and  subsequen 
drying  off  to  almost  the  wilting  stage  than  by  watering 
the  plants  up  to  the  time  of  freezing  weather.  The  dry 
ing  process  seems  to  represent  the  late  fall  season  anc 
causes  the  plant  to  store  up  material  in  the  crowns  a 
an  earlier  period.  At  the  coming  of  cold  weather  the 
soil  in  the  pots  may  be  allowed  to  freeze.  It  is  very  de 
sirable  that  the  soil  be  on  the  dry  side  before  freezing 
for  if  the  ball  of  earth  is  wet  there  is  danger  of  break 
ing  the  pots  when  the  cold  becomes  intense.  The  period 
of  forcing  from  the  time  the  frozen  plants  are  brought 
in  until  the  ripening  of  the  fruits  will  be  about  eigh 
weeks.  The  time  will  vary  slightly  under  different  con- 
ditions of  heat  and  sunlight.  When  first  brought  in,  the 
plants  should  be  cleaned  of  all  dead  or  diseased  leaves 
The  pots  should  be  plunged  to  near  the  rim  in  somi 
material  that  will  retain  moisture,  e.  g.,  tan  bark  oi 
coal  ashes.  The  benches  or  shelves  should  be  as  neai 
the  glass  as   convenient.     A  thorough   spraying  with 


Bordeaux  mixture  or  some  other  fungicide  should  be 
made  at  once.  For  the  first  few  days  the  house  should 
be  held  at  about  3.5°,  with  little  if  any  rise  through  the 
day.  After  a  week  a  rise  of  10°  may  be  given.  At  the 
end  of  the  second  week  50°  at  night,  with  a  rise  of  10- 
15°  through  the  day,  will  be  about  right. 
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Strict  attention  must  be  given  to  syringing  the  foliage 
every  pleasant  day.  Keep  the  walks  wet  until  the  time 
of  blossominfT.  This  moisture  keeps  down  the  red 
spider.  At  blossoming  time  the  house  should  be  al- 
lowed to  dry  out,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  should  be 
maintained  through  the  middle  of  the  duy,  in  ludcr  to 
ripen  the  pollen.  It  is  necessary  to  polliiKiti-  cac'li  tlcuvn- 
by  hand.  The  pollination  may  be  done  in  tiir  mi.idlr  cf 
the  day  while  the  houses  are  dry.  A  sm;ill  caTiH-l-lKiir 
brush  is  useful  for  distributing  the  pollen.  A  ladle  or 
spoon  should  also  be  provided  in  order  to  carry  the  sur- 
plus pollen.  The  surplus  pollen  may  be  used  on  varieties 
that  are  pistillate  or  do  not  have  pollen  enough  to  set 
their  own  fruits.  Six  to  eight  fruits  are  enough  for  a 
6-inch  pot.  When  these  are  set  the  remaining  ilowers 
should  be  cut  off,  in  order  that  the  entire  strength  of 
the  plant  may  go  to  swelling  the  chosen  fruits.  After 
swelling  begins,  liquid  manure  should  be  given.    Dur- 


ing the  first  week  give  one  dilute  application.  After 
this  give  two  applications  a  week,  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  manure  liquid  each  time.  Well-rotted 
cow  manure  or  sheep  droppings  furnish  good  material  for 
this  purpose.  When  the  fruits  are  coloring  the  liquid 
manure  should  be  withheld  and  only  clear  water  given. 
As  they  swell,  the  fruits  will  need  support,  and  the 
best  method  of  furnishing  this  is  probably  by  using 
small-meshed  window-screen  wire  cut  into  suitable 
squares.  These  squares  may  be  laid  on  the  pot,  binder 
the  clusters  of  fruits.  They  hold  the  fruits  away  from 
the  sides  of  the  pots,  protect  them  from  any  water  or 
liquid  manure  that  is  given  the  plants,  and  enhance  the 
beauty  of  the  potted  plant.  After  one  fruiting,  the 
plai\ts  are  worthless.  f;_  E,  Hunn- 
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STREPTOCARPUS 
STRAWBERRY-RASPBERRY.     Jiiibiis  roswrolius. 


STRAWBERRY  TREE.     Arbutus  Unedo. 

STRELlTZIA  (after  the  wife  of  King  George  III, 
t'liurluttf  S<.phia,  of  the  family  Mecklinburgh-Strelitz, 
a  patron  of  botany).  Scitaminicew.  Bird  of  Paradise 
Flower.  A  South  African  genus  of  4  or  5  species  of 
perennial  herbs,  with  generally  large,  long-petioled 
leaves  and  showy  flowers  of  peculiar  form:  rhizome 
subterranean  or  produced  into  a  large  woody  stem : 
pedicels  short:  spathe  longer  short,  peduncled. 

Strelitsia  JXeginw  requires  a  good  strong  soil,  a  co- 
pious supply  of  water  and  considerable  sunlight.  It  is 
a  serviceable  plant  for  house  decoration  or  for  the  porch 
or  lawn  in  summer.  It  will  endure  much  neglect,  but 
unless  well  cared  for  it  may  fail  to  bloom  regularly  and 
well.  A  night  temperature  of  50°  is  .sufficient.  This 
plant  may  be  induced  to  set  seed  if  the  flowers  are 
hand-fertilized. 

A.    Plant  nearly  stemless. 

Keglnae,  Banks.  Bird  op  Paradise  Flower.  Fig. 
2432.  About  3  ft.  high:  roots  large,  .strong-growing: 
Ivs.  oblong,  about  1  ft.  long,  stiif,  concave;  leaf -stalks 
all  radical,  twice  to  three  times  as  long  as  the  Ivs.: 
scape  higher  than  the  Ivs.:  spathe  about  6  in.  long, 
nearly  horizontal,  purplish  at  the  base,  about  (i-fld.,  the 
fls.  orange  and  blue-purple.  Winter.  B.M.  119,  120. 
AA.  Plant  with  woody  stems. 
B.    Fls.  pure  white. 

Augusta,  Thunb.  (S.  avgtista,  D.  Dietr.).  Becoming 
18  ft.  high:  Ivs.  at  the  summit  of  the  stem,  2-3  ft.  long, 
oblong,  acute;  petiole  4-0  ft.  long:  peduncle  short, 
from  a  leaf -axil:  spathe  deep  purple:  fls.  on  short  pur- 
ple pedicels,  all  parts  of  the  flower  pure  white;  petals 
round  at  the  base.    B.M.  4167,  4168. 

BB.    Fls.  pale  blue  and  white. 

Nicolai,  Regel  &  G.  Koch.  Resembling  S.  Augusta 
in  haliit  and  foliage,  but  the  fls.  and  spathe  are  much 
larger  and  the  petals  are  hastately  combined  and  blue 
in  color.    B.M.  7038.  f.  W.  Barclay. 

STREPTOCALYX  (ttcisted  calyx).  Bromemcece. 
There  are  7  species  of  Streptocalyx  according  to  Mez 
(DC.  Monogr.  Phaner.  Vol.9)  of  Brazil.  The  genus 
differs  from  Bromelia  in  having  strongly  imbricated 
broad  sepals  and  long  corolla-tube.  No  species  are  in 
the  American  trade,  but  S.  Fiirstenbergii,  Morr.,  is  de- 
scribed in  horticultural  literature  (sometimes  as  ^ch- 
mea  Fiirstenbergii,  Morr.  &  Wittm.).  It  is  a  stemless 
pineapple-like  plant,  with  30-40  rigid  lanceolate  leaves 
in  a  dense  rosette:  cluster  a  central  dense  panicle 
1-1 K  ft.  long,  with  many  2-sided  spikes  of  rather  dull 
flowers. 

STREPTOCARPUS  (Greek  compound,meaning  twisted 
fruit).  GesHerdcea".  Cape  Primrose.  In  October,  1826, 
there  bloomed  at  Kew  a  most  interesting  gloxinia- 
like little  plant,  seeds  and  specimens  of  which  had  been 
collected  in  South  Africa  by  Bowie,  on  the  estate  of 
George  Rex,  at  Knysna.  The  plant  was  described  as 
Didymocarpus  Bexii.  It  is  a  stemless  plant,  with  one, 
or  rarely  two,  long-tubular  nodding  pale  blue  flowers  on 
each  of  several  short  scapes,  and  with  several  clustered 
root-leaves.  It  proved  to  be  a  profuse  bloomer  and  easy 
to  grow.  "So  abundantly  does  it  prnduce  seed."  wrote 
W.  J.  Hooker,  in  18.30,  "that  new  iivlivi.l.nK  r-.mc  up 
as  weeds  in  the  neighboring  pots.  :"'■<  ■  -i  -  en  of 
flowers  may  be  obtained  at  almost   :  i   the 

year."  In  1828,  John  Lindley  ma.l.  i  .  ;;  'i  i  -irpio- 
carpus  for  this  plant,  calling  it  N.  /.'  ...  il..  niiirn-  it 
now  bears.  It  apprnts  to  )i;t\o  Ixm  nearly  thirty  years 
after  the  introdurti..n  ..f  N.  /.■.  .rii  that  another  Strepto- 
carpus  bloomed  in  i'.imhnHl.  'I'his  second  species  was 
S.  poh/antha,  whicli  may  lie  taken  as  the  type  vl  a  group 
that  has  one  leaf  lying  on  the  ground  and  from  the  mid- 
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rib  of  which  arise  successive  several  tlnwrrorl  s.'api 
The  introduction  of  this  curious  plant  -n m^  Im  \r.\vr  i 
vived  the  interest  in  Streptocarpu,-fs.  ,ni  nil.  r.  -r  il 
has  been  kept  alive  by  the  frequent  iiitni.lu.tiun  d  otlj 
species.    The  chief  stimulus  to  the  systL-matir  brcedii 
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2433.  Streptocarpus  Wendland 


of  these  plants  seems  to  have  been  the  introduction  of 
S.  Dunnii,  said  by  J.  D.  Hooker  to  be  "quite  the  mon- 
arch of  its  beautiful  genus"  (but  now  excelled  by  S. 
Wendhindii).  Seeds  of  this  species  were  sent  to  Kew 
in  1884  by  E.  G.  Dunn,  of  Cape  Town.  It  is  one  of  the 
monophyilous  section  to  which  .S'.  polyantha  belongs. 
In  the  meantime,  .s'.  iHin-iflor.i .  a  species  allied  to  S. 
Bexii,  had  been  iiitr.idn,,  ,1  iiMin  i lie  Cape  region.  With 
thethree  species,  N.  /.•.,.'<.  ,s./"/,  /  ,77oTOand,S.-D)(«Hii', 
W.  Watson,  of  the  Knyal  (ianl.  ns,  Kew,  set  to  work 
systematically  to  breed  a  new  race  of  Streptocarpus, 
and  his  efforts  met  with  unqualified  success.  When  the 
hybrids  came  to  notice  in  1887,  the  Gardener's  Chroni- 
cle made  the  following  comment  on  the  value  of  the 
work:  "The  results  are  very  striking,  and  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  Mr.  Watson  has  set  the  foundation  of  a  new 
race  of  plants,  parallel  in  importance  to  the  Achimenes 
and  Tydfflas."  Several  hybrid  races  have  now  been  pro- 
duced and  several  interesting  species  have  been  intro- 
duced from  the  wild,  so  that  Streptocarpus  seems  to  be 
destined  to  become  a  very  important  and  popular  garden 
genus. 

Bentham  and  Hooker's  treatment  divides  the  Gesnera- 
cesB  into  two  great  tribes:  Gesnereee,  with  ovary  more 
or  less  inferior  and  fruit  a  capsule;  Cyrtandreffl,  with 
ovary  superior  and  fruit  sometimes  a  berry.  The  latter 
tribe,  the  species  of  which  have  been  monographed  by 
C.  B.  Clarke  in  vol.  5  of  DeCandoUe's  "Monographiae 
Phanerogamarum,"  contains  the  genera  Streptocar- 
pus, Episcea,  Cyrtandra,  J5schynanthus,  Ramonda,  and 
others.  The  Streptocarpuses  are  stemless  or  nearly 
stemless  herbs,  bearing  1  or  more  tubular  nodding  fls. 
on  short  scapes  that  arise  either  from  the  crown  of  the 
plant  or  from  the  midrib  of  a  flat  prostrate  leaf:  co- 
rolla-tube cylindric,  the  limb  5-lobed  and  somewhat  2- 
lipped;  perfect  stamens  2,  included;  pistils  with  ovary 
linear,  usually  hairy,  with  style  as  long  as  or  shorter 
than  the  ovary,  and  stigma  capitate  or  indistinctly  2- 
Jobed :  fr.  a  linear  2-vaIved  capsule,  the  valves  twisting. 
The  flowers  are  usually  showy,  blue  or  lilac,  rarely  yel- 
low. The  species  are  of  three  groups:  the  stemless 
monophyilous  species,  with  one  prostrate  leaf  from  the 
midrib  of  which  the  scapes  arise  (this  leaf  is  really  an 
enlarged  cotyledon,  the  other  cotyledon  not  enlarging) ; 
the  stemless  species,  with  several  or  many  radical  more 
or  less  primula-like  leaves  (whence  the  English  name 
"Cape  Primrose");  the  stem-bearing  species,  with  op- 
posite cauline  leaves.  The  cultivated  species  chiefly 
represent  the  first  two  sections.  In  the  American  trade, 
only  four  specific  names  occur,  S.  ii'cxi'/,  i>.  GaJpiiii,  S. 


ni(iinii.nn<\  S.W,  „,tl.,ihl!i:  but  since  the  hybrids  repre- 
^.'iiT   <.  \rral  Hilii]- ^jMcir^.  these  additional  species  are 

iii-.iii.l   111  ilHM'..||..\Mn- a unt.    streptocarpus  is  an 

Atii.-au  t;i  iiu.^.  riir  sh  111  liiaring  section  is  confined  to 
cLUtral  Africa  and  .Mada^ajcar,  and  the  others  to  South 
Africa.  Clarke's  Monograph,  1883,  describes  19  species, 
but  S.  Dunnii,  S.  Wendlandii,  6'.  Galpini  and  others, 
have  since  been  discovered.  There  are  25-30  known 
species. 

Streptocarpuses  are  not  difficult  plants  to  grow.  They 
are  usually  raised  from  seeds,  the  seedlings  blooming  in 
8  to  15  months  from  starting.  The  seeds  are  very  small, 
and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  cover  them  too  deep. 
Give  an  open  sunny  place  in  an  intermediate  tempera- 
ture. They  are  not  stove  or  warmhouse  plants.  Of  the 
new  hybrid  forms,  seeds  sown  in  February  or  March 
should  produce  plants  that  will  bloom  the  following  fall 
and  winter;  after  blooming,  the  plantsmay  be  discarded, 
for  better  results  are  usually  secured  from  new  plants 
than  from  those  more  than  one  season  old.  The  sea- 
son of  most  profuse  bloom  is  .summer,  but  the  bloom 
continues  until  winter.  The  monophyilous  species  can 
be  propagated  also  Ijy  cultiiii^s  id"  tlic  leaf.  Some  fan- 
ciers of  Cape  PrimroM  s  advice  ]inipagating  select 
types  by  leaf  cuttings  or  liy  divisiun. 


Streptocarpus  spvci 

froii 

Leaf  one,  prostrate 


thu 


ntroduced 


ground,   nsnatli/  very 


C.  Fls.  red. 
Diinsii,  Hook.  f.  Soft-hairy:  leaf  becoming  3  ft.  or 
even  more  in  length  and  16  in.  wide,  thick-nerved,  red- 
dish tomentose  beneath,  rounded  at  base,  obtuse  at 
apes,  coarsely  toothed  :  scapes  several  to  many,  in  a 
row  beginning  at  the  base  of  the  leaf,  erect,  1-3  ft.  tall, 
many-fld.:  corolla  long-tubular,  curved,  l}4  in-  long,  the 
limb  narrow,  bright  rose-red.  Transvaal.  B.M.  6903. 
G.F.  3:609.— A  very  floriferous  species,  one  plant  .some- 
times bearing  more  than  100  flowers. 

cc.    Fls.  blue,  maiwe  or  lilac. 
SaiinclerBii,  Hook.    Hairy:  leaf  1  ft.  by  9  in.,  cordate, 
obtuse,  coarsely  serrate,  yellowish  green  above  and  pur- 
ple-rose beneath :  scapes  10-16  in.  tall,  bearing  a  com- 


2434.  Streptocarpus  Rexii  (X  J-a). 

pound  cyme  of  large  drooping  blossoms:  corolla  1-lX 
in.  long,  funnelform,  the  limb  broad  but  not  equaling 
the  nearly  straight  tube,  light  blue,  with  2  purple  spots 
in  the  throat.  Natal.  B.M.  5251.  F.S.  17:1802. -Named 
for  W.  Wilson  Saunders,  through  whom  it  was  intro- 
duced. 
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polydntlia,  Hook.  Hairy:  as  compared  with  -S.  Sauit- 
dersii,  the  leaf  is  smaller  and  the  fls.  bluer  and  borne 
in  a  compound  racemose  panicle:  corolla-tube  curved, 
shorter  than  the  large,  wide-spreading  toothed  pale  blue 
limb.    Natal,  Orange  Colony.    B.M.  4850. 

G41pini,  Hook.  f.  Hairy:  leaf  ovate-oblong,  obtuse, 
entire  :  scapes  several  to  many,  glandular-pubescent: 
fls.  short  and  broad,  being  nearly  or  quite  bell-shaped, 
the  limb  broad  and  subequal,  rich  mauve,  with  a  white 
eye.  Transvaal.  B.M.  7230.  G.C.  111.  ll:139.-Named 
for  Ernest  E.  Galpin,  who  discovered  the  plant. 

Wtodlandii,  Damman.  Fig.  2433.  Hairy,  usually 
bearing  a  rosette  of  very  small  Ivs.  at  the  base  of  the 
radical  one:  leaf  broad,  often  becoming  24  x30  in.,  some- 
times narrower,  rounded  at  both  ends,  crenate-undu- 
late,  red -purple  beneath:  scapes  several,  forking,  bear- 
ing paniculate  racemes:  corolla-tube  about  1  in.  long, 
curved,  pubescent,  the  limb  large  and  oblique,  with 
broad  entire  lobes,  the  whole  effect  violet-blue  and 
whitish.  Transvaal,  Natal.  B.M.  7447  (part  of  which 
is  copied  in  Fig.  2433).  G.C.  III.  22:275.  Gn.  45,  p.  511; 
50,  p.  394.  .J.H.  III.  28:223. -Probably  the  finest  species 
yet  introduced. 

BB.    Leaves  several,  rising  from  the  crown. 

Kexii,  Lindl.  Fig.  2434.  Hairy:  Ivs.  ovate-oblong, 
•6-9  in.  long,  short-stalked,  obtuse,  crenate:  scapes  sev- 
eral, 3-8  in.  tall,  1-fid.  or  rarely  2-fld. :  fls.  2  in.  long, 
2-3  in.  wide,  the  tube  downy  and  nearly  white,  the  large 
spreading  limb  pale  blue  to  purple.  S.  Afr.  B.R. 
14:1173.    B.M.  3005.    L.B.C.  14:1305. 

parvifldra,  E.  Mey.  Soft-hairy  all  over  except  the  co- 
rolla: Ivs.  ovate,  obtuse,  sessile  or  nearly  so,  crenate, 
-appressed  to  the  ground:  scapes  several,  G-10  in.  tall, 
reddish,  bearing  corymbose  racemes:  fls.  small,  the  co- 
rolla-tube about  3i  in.  long  and  purplish  and  curved, 
the  spreading  broad  limb  nearly  white  and  with  orbicu- 
Jar  lobes.    Cape.    B.M.  7036. 
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2435    Streptocarpus  Kewensis  (X    i 


ke  \  \  eie  t  md  elongate  oblong  fls 
u  11  ilh  f  w  1  \  Uowish  the  coioUa  lobes 
I  tl  1  il  1  1  tn  ly  broader  Transvaal 
BM  6636  (a  "^  i  i  H  M  - 1  erhaps  only  a  form  of 
5  paiiifloia  II  l«  I  IS  were  confused  until 
separated  by  CUil  v  in  Ibbo  It  appears  that  this  plant 
rather  than  the  true  6  pariiflora  was  one  of  the  par 
ents  of  the  hybrid  S  Watsoni  (see  W  Watson  G  F  3 
p.  609). 

AA.  Streptocarpus  hybrids,  of  garden  origin.  (For  col- 
ored pictures  of  modern  hybrid  types,  see  Gn. 
29:545;  41:843;  50:1092.) 
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bright  green  leaves,  which,  however,  do  not  attain  such 
large  dimensions  as  in  S.  Viinnii;  flower-stems  numer- 
ous, and  6-8-fld.,  forming  a  tolerably  compact  mass  of 
fls.;  corolla  about  2  in.  long  and  1M-1>2  in.  in  diam.,  of 
a  bright  mauve-purple,  striped  with  dark  brownish  pur- 
ple in  the  throat."  N.  E.  Brown.  G.  C.  III.  2:247.  I.H. 
38:133. 

Witaoni  (5.  lidea  x  pollen  of  S.  Dnnnii).  "The  sin- 
gle leaf  is  similar  to  but  rather  smaller  than  that  of  6'. 
Kewensis.  It  is  exceedingly  floriferous,  having'  numer- 
ous flower-stems,  bearing  10-16  fls.  al"iiit  1',  in.  long 
and  1  in.  in  diam.,  of  a  bright  rost-]inrplr,  «  iih  a  wliite 
throat  striped  with  brownish  purplf.  "  y.  l\ .  J>roicn. 
G.C.  III.  2:21.-.  I.n.  38:I34.-One  o(  the  tinest  of  gar- 
den forms.    Sail!  !<•  !)<;■  sterile  with  its  own  pollen. 

DJeri(N.  IVnnll.ni.li!  \  S.  Dminii).  Leaf  single,  2  ft. 
long  and  l.'i  in.  wide,  ulive-green  above  and  vinous  pur- 
ple beneatli.  soft-hairy  :  scapes  1-2  ft.  or  more  tall, 
bearing  luanv  long -tubular  red -purple  flowers.  G.P. 
8:5.— One  of  W.  Watson's  hybrids. 

BrJianti  {S.  BexiixS.  polyantha).  Fls.  larger  than 
those  of  S.  Hexii,  4-0  on  each  scape,  mauve-blue,  with 
whitish  yellow  throat. 

S.  bifldra,  Duch.,  mentioned  only'.in  horticultural  literature, 
and  perhaps  a  garden  form.  It  is  of  the  S.  polyantha  type, 
with  several  blue  fls. — A',  hifloro-polydnthus.  Duch.,  is  a  hy- 
brid of  S.  biflora  and  S.  polyantha,  with  several  large  light 
blue  fls.  F.S.  23:2429.— S.  caulescens.  Vatke.  One  of  the  cau- 
lescent species,  with  opposite  elliptic-oblong  entire  hairy  Ivs.. 
the  stem  swollen,  the  lis.  small  (3^  in.  across)  and  pale  hlac. 
Trop.  eastern  Afr.  B.M.  6814.— S.  Giirdrai,  Hook.  Aflied  to  S. 
Rexii;  scapes  several,  bearing  2  nodding  pale  lilac  fls.,  with 
corolla 2M in.  long.  S.  Afr,  B.M.  4862.  Y.S.Vi:\2U.—S.  Greinii, 
Hort..  is  a  hybrid  of  S.  Saundersii  X  pollen  of  S.  Eexii: 
dwarfer  and  more  compact  than  S.  Saundersii,  the  scapes 
many-fld.:  fls.  pale  lilac-blue.  G.C.  II.  17:303.  Said  to  have 
been  the  first  hybrid  Streptocarpus.  Raised  by  BIr.  Green. 
Pendall  Court,  Surrey,  England,  in  the  garden  of  Sir  George 
Macleay.— .S.  JTirfcii,  Hook,  f.,  is  one  of  the  caulescent  section, 
with  opposite  petiol.ate  cordate  -  ovate  subcrenate  Ivs.,  and 
many-fld.  clusters  of  pale  lilac  fls.,  the  corolla  being  about  54 
m  long.  Trop.  eastern  Afr.  B.M.  6782.— S.  IdchtenstHnensis, 
Hort  HybridofS.WendlandiiXS.  Watsoni.  Lvs.  2,  one  pros- 
trate and  the  other  smaller  and  erect:  fls.  numerous,  lilac-blue. 
—S  multiflbra.  Hort.  One  of  Laing's  (England)  types,  a  seed- 
ling of  S.  Rexii,  with  several  large  bluish  purple  fls.  with 
darker  lines  in  the  throat.  G.C.  III.  18:211.  I.H.  43,  p.  67. 

L.  H.  B. 

STRfiPTOPUS  (Greek,  twisted  stalk;  referring  to  the 
peduncles).  Lilidcece.  Twisted  Stalk.  A  genus  of 
3  or  4  species  of  perennial  herbs,  from  the  temperate 
regions  of  Eu.,  Asia  and  N.  Amer.  with  aspect  of  Poly- 
gonatum,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  a  3-cleft  style 
and  perianth  in  separate  segments.  Woodland  plants 
with  slender  branching  stems:  lvs.  alternate,  thin, 
clasping  or  sessile,  prominently  nerved:  fls.  rather 
small  rose  or  white,  nodding,  slender-pediceled ;  soli- 
tary or  in  pairs  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves :  f  r.  a  many- 
seeded  berry.  The  closely  related  genus  Disporum  has 
terminal  flowers,  while  those  of  Streptopus  are  axillary. 
A.    Fls.  pttrple  or  rose. 

rdseus,  Michx."  Rootstock  short,  stout:  stem  1-2  ft. 
s.  sessile,  2-4  in.  long:  peduncles  less  than  1  in. 
)stly  1-fld.:    fls.  about   %  in.  long:  berry  red, 
'.,  m  tliick.    May-Julv.    Moist,  rich  woods  in  the  north- 
ern states.    B.B.  1:433. 

AA.    Fls.  greenish  white. 

amplexifdlius,  DC.  Rootstock  short,  stout:  stem  usu- 
ally taller  than  S.  roseus:  lvs.  clasping,  3-6  in.  long: 
peduncles  1-2  in.  long,  usually  2-fld.:  fls.  about  }4  in. 
long  berry  red.  May--July.  Moist  rich  woods,  north- 
ern U  S.  and  Canada  south  to  N.  C.  and  New  Mex. 
BB    1:432.  F.  W.  Barclay. 

STBEPTOSdLEN  (Greek,  streptos,  twisted,  solen, 
tube,  with  reference  to  the  form  of  the  corolla-tube). 
HolanAcece.  Lvs.  on  long  petioles,  ovate,  acute  at  both 
ends,  entire,  bullate-rugose:  fls.  rich  oraiiirc-colored, 
pedicellate,   in    terminal    corymbc-i      i     i  i    h  <  ilyx 

tubular-campanulate,  shortly  5-cl(  1 1  •  l"n- 

gated,  widening  above,  spirally  t-n  i-i     i       '  i       lU  .'i, 

broad;  perfect  stamens  4.  A  inuii.ii\|ii.  _  mi-  tmm 
the  United  St.ates  of  Colombia. 


STREPTOSOIiEN 

J&mesomi,  Miers  (BrowdlUa  Jdmesonii,  Hort.,  & 
Benth.?).  Fig.  2i36.  Handsome  evergreen  scabrous- 
pubescent  shrub,  4-6  ft.  high,  hardy  and  much  culti- 
vated in  California  as  far  north  as  San  Francisco. 
June.  G.C.  II.  21:797.  .Gn.  26:447.  R.H.  1883:30. 
B.M.  4605.  F.S.  5:436.  P.M.  16:6.  G.M.  39:200.  V. 
7:298;  9:147.— An  old  favorite  in  northern  greenhouses. 
J.  BURTT  Daw. 
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2436.  Streptosolen  Jamesonii  (X  ^). 

STKOBILANTHES  (Greek,  cone  and  flower,  refer- 
ring to  the  inflore.scence).  AcantMce<x.  A  large  genus 
containing  about  130  species  inhabiting  the  warm  re- 
gions of  Asia  and  the  Malay  Islands  to  Madagascar. 
They  are  mostly  ei-ect,  half-shrubby  plants  cultivated 
for  their  flowers  and  foliage.  Only  young,  well-grown 
plants  are  attractive,  the  older  ones  becoming  weedy 
and  unattractive.  Some  species  are  grown  as  ornamen- 
tal foliage  bedding  plants,  but  they  are  not  as  desirable 
for  general  use  as  the  coleus,  the  slightest  cool  weather 
changing  the  color  of  their  leaves  to  a  very  undesirable 
shade.  In  the  greenhouse  they  make  fine  decorative 
foliage  plants  but  require  at  all  times  a  high  temperature 
and  an  abundance  of  moisture  and  much  syringing. 
Under  unfavorable  conditions  they  lose  their  leaves  and 
become  unsightly. 

Lvs.  opposite  or  rarely  scattered,  entire  or  toothed: 
fls.  blue,  violet,  white  or  yellow,  in  terminal  or  axillary 
spikes  or  heads,  or  in  loose  cymes,  mostly  large;  calyx 
deeply  5-parted,  with  linear  lobes;  corolla-tube  narrow 
at  base,  straight  or  curved,  enlarged  above,  limb  of  5 
spreading  ovate  or  rotund  equal  lobes,  or  the  dorsal 
pair  united;  stamens  4,  perfect,  oronlythe  2  lower  per- 
fect and  the  upper  pair  sterile  and  aborted,  included; 
anthers  with  2  parallel  cells ;  capsule  oblong  or  linear, 
slightly  contracted  at  the  base,  2-loculed;  ovules  2 
(rarely  3  or  4)  in  each  locule. 

Dyeriiuus,  Masters.  An  erect,  branching,  soft-wooded 
stove  shrub:  stem  hirsute:  lvs.  opposite,  6-8  in.  long. 


elliptic-lanceolate,  serrulate,  cordate  at  base,  sessile,^ 
variegated  with  iridescent  tints  of  blue  and  lilac,  rose- 
purple  beneath:  fls.  in  erect  spikes,  1%  in.  long,  pale 
violet;  calyx  unequally  5-lobed,  lobes  linear,  obtuse; 
corolla-tube  curved,  ventricose,  limb  of  5  short,  broad, 
revolute  lobes.  Burma.  I1..M.  7.j74.  U.B.  20:133.  J.H. 
111.26:359.    A.G.  17:2y7.    \'.  I'.i :(;?.- ^^ed  for  bedding. 

calWsus, Nees.  Shrub.  i;-s  ft.  hiu-h  :  lvs.  elliptic-lanceo- 
late, acuminate,  puberuhms,  narmwid  into  a  long,  slen- 
der petiole  which  is  winged  to  the  middle:  fls.  in  short, 
oblong  spikes,  large,  pale  violet-blue;  corolla-tube  very 
short,  dilated  into  a  subcampanulate  throat  and  expand- 
ing into  a  limb  2  in.  across;  lobes  orbicular,  undulate. 
B.M.  7538.— A  native  of  western  India,  where  it  forms 
a  shrub  6-8  ft.  high;  said  to  flower  in  its  third  year. 

isophyllus,  T.  Anders.  (Goldhissia  isophi/Ua,  Nees). 
A  low,  much-branched,  bushy  shrub,  2-3  ft.  high, 
swollen  at  the  joints:  lvs.  short-petioled,  opposite,  nar- 
rowly lanceolate,  distantly  .serrulate  or  entire:  peduncles 
axillary,  shorter  than  the  lvs.,  bearing  several  ^s. : 
corolla  1  in.  long,  funnel-shaped,  blue  and  white;  limb 
5-lobed;  lobes emarginate.  India.  B.M. 4363.  B.  5:244. 
—  Used  either  for  bedding  or  for  pots.  Blooms  pro- 
fusely either  in  winter  or  summer,  according  to  treat- 

anisoph^llns,  T.  Anders.  {Goldfussia  anisophylla, 
Nees).  Branches  somewhat  zigzag:  lvs.  broadly  lanceo- 
late, acuminate,  serrulate,  opposite  but  one  of  each  pair 
much  smaller  than  the  other:  fls.  purplish  and  white; 
corolla  funnel-shaped,  very  broad  at  the  mouth,  with  a 
somewhat  irregular  5-lobed  limb.  India.  B.M.  3404. 
B.R.  11:955  (as  liuellia  persicifolia).  Similar  to  the 
preceding  in  habit  and  use.    Heinrich  Hasselbrikg. 

STEOMANTHE  (couch  and  flower;  said  to  allude  to 
form  of  inflorescence).  Scitaminiiceie.  Five  tropical 
American  plants  (according  to  Petersen  in  Engler  & 
Prantl's  Naturpflanzenfamilien).  closely  allied  to  Cal- 
athea,  Maranta,  Phrynium  and  Thalia.  It  agrees  with 
Maranta  and  Thalia  in  having  a  1-loculed  capsule,  and 
thereby  differs  from  Calathea  and  Phrynium,  which 
have  3  locules.  From  Maranta  it  differs  in  having  a 
very  short  perianth-tube  and  the  segments  not  stand- 
ing opposite  each  other.  From  Thalia  it  differs,  as  does 
Maranta,  in  having  2  side  staminodia  rather  than  one. 
For  culture,  see  remarks  under  Calathea. 

Porteftna,  Griseb.  (Mardnta  Porte&na,  Horan.). 
Two  to  4  ft.  high,  with  maranta-like  lvs.,  the  blades 
long-elliptic  or  ovate-lanceolate,  varying  from  acumi- 
nate to  almost  obtuse,  purple  beneath,  bright  green 
above  with  transverse  stripes  or  bars  of  silvery  white: 
fls.  solitary  or  twin  on  the  rachis,  blood-red,  the  in- 
florescence simple  or  compound.   Brazil.    Lowe  26. 

sangulnea,  Sonder  (Mardnta  sangitlnea,  Hort.). 
Leaf-blades  about  1  ft.  long,  oblong-acuminate,  purple 
beneath  and  green  above:  scape  12-20  in.  tall,  red  to- 
wards the  top,  bearing  a  panicle  of  bright  red  and  red- 
bracted  fls.  Probably  Brazilian.  B.M.  4646.  F.S.  8:785. 
—An  old  garden  plant.  Thrives  in  an  intermediate 
frequently  attains   a  height  of  5  ft.  when 


planted  in  a  border. 


L.  H.  B. 


STEOPHOLlEION  (Greek  for  twisted  rope  and  lily, 
referring  to  the  twining  stem).  Lilideece.  Very  like 
Brodiaea,  and  sometimes  referred  to  that  genus,  but 
differing  in  always  having  3  stamens  and  a  perianth 
which  is  contracted  at  the  throat  and  saccate  at  the 
base.  The  only  species  is  S,  Calif6micum,  Torr. 
(Brodllea  voliihilis,  Baker).  In  many  ways  it  resem- 
bles Brodicea  coccinea,  except  that  the  scape  is  climb- 
ing to  a  height  of  3  or  4  feet,  and  bearing  an  umbel 
of  delicate  rosy  pink  flowers.  The  scape  twines  readily 
about  any  stick  or  bush  that  stands  near  it.  Lvs.  1  ft. 
or  more  long,  keeled,  %  in.  or  less  broad:  corm  about 
1  in.  in  diam.  Central  Calif.  B.M.  6123.  G.C.  III. 
20:687.  — Culture  as  for  Brodicea  coccinea. 

Carl  Pcrdv. 

STEYPHNODfiNDEON  is  a  genus  of  tropical  Ameri- 
can unarmed  trees  belonging  to  the  legume  family. 
Ten  species  are  known,  one  of  which  is  a  native  of 
Guiana,  .the  others  of  Brazil.    They  are  usually  small 
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trees  with  bipinnate  foliage,  numerous  leaflets,  and  small 
fls.  borne  in  axillary,  cylindrical  spikes.  Fls.  sessile, 
5-merous;  petals  often  connate  to  the  middle,  valvate; 
stamens  none,  free:  pod  linear,  compressed,  thick. 
Here  belong  S.  Guianense  and  S.  floribundtim,  both  of 
■which  are  known  as  Acacias,  the  latter  as  A.  piilcher- 
rima.    Neither  species  is  known  to  be  cult,  in  America. 

STUAKTIA  (in  honor  of  John  Stuart,  Earl  of  Bute,  a 
patron  of  botany;  171,S-1792).  Sometimes  spelled  Sfejc- 
<artia.  TernstroemiActa  .  Ornamental  deciduous  shrubs 
•or  trees,  with  alternate,  short-petioled  serrate  leaves 
and  large  showy  white  Howors 
in  the  axils  of  t'li.-  I-:.\mv  f.'llo 
S.  pentagyna  ;tiMi  ^  /'  '  '  ' 
north    as    Mas  X . ,  -       i  / 

north  of  Washm  i.  I '  i  .  I 
ornamental  phmi-.  v,it\,  ],:,ii.\.., 
■which  turns  deep  viimus  red  o 


short  stalks 
•apsular  fruits. 
II-  hardy  as  far 
'I run  is  tender 
viry  desirable 
it  green  foliage 
and  scarlet  in 
fallj  and  they  are  very  attractive  in  midsummer  with 
their  white  cup-shaped  flowers,  which  are  in  size  hardly 
surpassed  by  any  others  of  our  hardier  shrubs.  The 
Stuartias  thrive  in  deep,  rich,  moderately  moist  and  po- 
rous soil,  preferring  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  and,  at 
least  in  more  northern  regions,  a  warm,  sunny  position. 
Prop,  by  seeds  and  layers;  also  by  cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  or  almost  ripened  wood  under  glass. 

Five  species  occur  in  N.  Amer.  and  E.  Asia.  Shrubs  or 
trees,  with  smooth  flaky  bark:  fls.  axillary  or  subtermi- 
mal,  with  1  or  2  bracts  below  the  calyx;  sepals  and  pet- 
:als  5  or  sometimes  6,  the  latter  obovate  to  almost  orbic- 
ular, usually  concave,  with  crenulate  margin,  connate 
At  the  base  with  each  other  and  with  the  numerous  sta- 
mens; styles  5,  distinct  or  connate:  fr.  a  woody,  usually 
hirsute  capsule,  loculicidally  dehiscent  into  5  valves; 
seeds  1^  in  each  locule,  compressed,  usually  narrowly 
winged. 

A.    Styles  united:  petals  always  5. 

B.    Stamens  purple,  spreading :    capsule  subglobose. 

Malachod^ndron,  Linn.  (S.  Virginica,  Cav.).     Shrub, 

6-12   ft.  high:  Ivs.  oval  to  oval-oblong,  acute  at  both 
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August  in  the  North).  Va.  and  Ark.  to  Fla.  and  L 
Gn.  14:136;  18,  p.  628;  34,  p.  280.  G.C.  II.  8:433. 
This  species  has  the  largest  and  showiest  flowers. 


Stylophorum  diphyllum  (X  M). 


Stuartia  pentagyna  (X  K). 


«nds,  serrulate,  light  green,  pubescent  beneath,  2K-4 
in.  long:  fls.  2K-3  in.  across,  with  obovate  spreading 
petals:  seeds  wingless,  shining.     May,  June  (July  and 


BB.    Stamens  with  whitish  filaments,  incurved :  cap- 
sule ovate,  pointed. 
c.    Bracts  beneath  the  calyx  large  and  leaf-like. 

monadSlpha,  Sieb.  &  Zuce.  Shrub  or  small  tree:  Ivs. 
oval  to  oval-oblong,  acute  at  both  ends,  remotely  serru- 
late, slightly  pubescent  beneath,  light  green,  1K-2K  in. 
long:  fls.  white,  IH  in.  across,  with  flat,  spreading  obo- 
vate petals;  anthers  violet.  Japan.  S.Z.  1:96. -This  is 
the  least  desirable  species  and  probably  as  tender  as  the 
preceding;  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  in  cultivation. 
Specimens  recently  introduced  seen  by  the  writer 
proved  to  be  the  following  species. 

cc.   Bracts  small,  shorter  than  calyjc. 

Pseildo-Cam611ia,  Maxim.  (S.  grandifldra,  Briot.  S. 
Japdnica,  var.  grandifldra,  Hort. ).  Shrub,  with  up- 
right branches,  or  tree  attaining  50  ft.  or  more  in  Japan ; 
trunk  with  smooth  red  bark,  peeling  off  in  great  thin 
flakes:  Ivs.  elliptic  to  elliptic-lanceolate,  acute  at  both 
ends,  or  often  acuminate  at  the  apex,  thickish,  bright 
green,  glabrous  or  nearly  so  beneath,  1^-3  in.  long: 
fls.  hemispherical,  2-2 J^  in.  across;  petals  almost  orbic- 
ular, concave,  silky-pubescent  outside;  anthers  orange- 
colored:  seeds  2-4  in  each  cell,  narrowly  winged,  dull. 
July.  Aug.  Japan.  B.M.  7045.  R.H.  1879:430.  G.C. 
111.4:187.  Gn.  43:899.  G.F.  9:35.  M.D.G.  1900:480. 
AA.    Styles  5,  distinct:  petals  often  6. 

pent4gyna,  L'Herit.  (Ualachodhidron  ovdtum,  Cav.). 
Fig.  2437.  Shrub,  6-15  ft.  high:  Ivs.  ovate  to  oblong- 
ovate,  acuminate,  usually  rounded  at  base,  remotely 
serrate,  sparingly  pubescent  and  grayish  green  beneath, 
2!2-5  in.  long:  "fls.  cup-shaped,  2-3  in.  across;  petals 
ol.iivati-.  witli  w:ivy  crenulate  margin;  stamens  white, 
witli  Mr;iii;:<  \  ( How  anthers:  capsule  ovate,  pointed, 
sli:ii]ih  :,  .iiiL'li  (i:  seeds  narrowly  winged.  July,  Aug. 
N.  r.  an.l  i.a.  to  Tenn.  and  Fla.  B.M.  3918.  B.R. 
i:!;1104.    M.U.G.  1900:479.  Alfred  Rehdek. 

STUETEVANT,  EDWARD  LEWIS,  agricultural  ex- 
perimenter and  writer,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Janu- 
ary 23,  1842,  and  died  at  South  Framingham,  Mass.,  July 
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30,  1898.  Though  holding  the  degree  of  M.D.  from 
the  Harvard  Medical  School,  Dr.  Sturtevant  never  prac- 
ticed the  profession  of  medicine,  but  devoted  his  life  to 
agricultural  work,  first  specializing  on  Ayrshire  cattle, 
then  on  pedigree  corn  (Waushaljum)  and  muslimalons 
(New  Christiana),  and  afterward  devoting  particular 
attention  to  the  moditications  which  cultivated  plants 
have  undergone  as  shown  by  such  records  as  occur  in 
the  older  books.  In  connection  with  these  studies.  Dr. 
Sturtevant  brought  together  a  rare  collection  of  books 
dealing  with  plants  published  before  the  time  of  Lin- 
naeus (say  1753),  which,  with  his  index  cards  and  her- 
barium, is  now  preserved  at  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

As  first  director  of  the  New  York  Experiment  Station, 
at  Geneva,  Dr.  Sturtevant  drew  the  broad  plans  on 
which  the  successful  work  of  that  establishment  has 
been  conducted  and  which  have  served  largely  as  mod- 
els for  subsequently  organized  agricultural  stations 
over  the  country.  He  was  a  man  of  active  mind,  and 
his  career  is  suggestive  of  worthy  work  to  an  unusual 
degree.  A  biographic  sketch  and  a  list  of  his  principal 
writings  are  printed  in  the  Tenth  Report  of  th  "' 
Botanical  Garden.  -Wm.  Teelease. 

STYL6PH0EUM  (Greek,  style  and 
bearing,  in  reference  to  the  persistent 
style).  Papaverdcew .  A  genus  of  prob- 
ably 3  species  of  perennial  herbs,  one 
American  and  the  others  from  southeast- 
ern Asia  and  Japan.  Herbs  with  stout 
rootstocks  and  yellow  sap:  Ivs.  lobed  or 
cut:  fls.  yellow  or  red,  rather  long- 
stemmed,  solitary  or  clustered  ;  sepals 
2;  petals 4;  stamens  numerous;  placentae 
2-4  ;  style  distinct ;  stigma  2-4-lobed, 
radiate:  capsule  linear  or  ovoid,  dehis- 
cent to  the  base. 

dipli:^lluin,  Nutt.  (PapAver  Styt6- 
phoriim,  Hort.).  Celandine  Poppy. 
Pig.  2438.  A  hardy  perennial  about  1  ft. 
high,  forming  large  clumps:  stem  with 
2  Ivs.  at  the  summit:  Ivs.  light  green, 
pinnately  parted  :  fis.  yellow,  2  in. 
across,  in  clusters  of  3-5.  May,  June. 
Moist  shade,  W.  Pa.  to  Wis.  and  Tenn. 
B.B.  2:102.  J.H.  111.  34 :475.-An  attrac- 
tive plant  of  easy  culture  in  any  rich, 
rather  loose,  moist  soil  in  either  shade  or  open,  but  pref- 
erably in  partial  shade.  p,  -^^  Barclay. 

Sr?BAX  (ancient  Greek  name  of  Styrax  officinalis). 
StyracAceai.  Storax.  Ornamental  deciduous  or  ever- 
green trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate,  simple,  serrate  or 
entire  leaves  and  white  often  pendulous  flowers  in  ax- 
illary clusters  or  terminal  racemes,  followed  by  dru- 
paceous dry  or  fleshy  fruits.  5.  Obassia,  Americana 
and  Japonica  are  the  hardiest  and  stand  the  winter  in 
sheltered  positions  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts;  S. 
grandifolia  is  hardy  about  Philadelphia  and  S.  Cali- 
fornica  only  south.  The  Storaxes  are  handsome  shrubs 
of  graceful  habit,  usually  loose  and  spreading.  Their 
flowers  are  numerous,  white  and  mostly  fr;ii:raiit.  They 
are  well  adapted  for  borders  of  shrubl.,  riis  .,r  ;,-  vin^'la 
specimens  on  the  lawn,  and  thrive  1m  ~t  in  a  liL'lit, 
porous  soil.  Prop,  by  seeds  sown  soon  aft.r  lip.  niiig 
andbylayers;  sometimes  grafted  on  i/.//.  .v„(  t,  iru/.t,  ra. 

About  60  species  in  the  tropical.  suhtroi.i.;d  and 
warmer  temperate  regions  of  America,  Asia  and  Europe. 
Trees  or  shrubs:  Ivs.  short-stalked,  exstiitulato.  nioi-c  or 
less  covered,  like  the  inflorescence,  with  stolhite  liairs: 
fls.  white;  calyx  campanulato.  oh~i.-ni-.l\  Tj-tootlied  or 
truncate;  petals  5,  connate  ••u\y  at  tlo-  lias,.;  stamens 
10,  inserted  at  the  base  of  th I'ilhi  aiel  usually  some- 
what connate  below:  ovary  sn|M  rno-,  mi  :,  o  uoii.-d  at  the 
base  with  the  calyx,  3-locuiod  .i:  ii  ;  -  .  1  ■  .ii  .1  imIo- 
apex;    style  slender:    fr.   a   o  ,  i  ■      i. 

fleshy  or  oftener  dry  with  ill  lii  .  ii.  ,  i  .  liiil. 
witQ  large,  subglobose  si-cl-.  ,s  /,  j  -  /,,,.,,.  ^  h  liis 
the  benzoin,  a  balsamic  exuduiion  ui  tin-  xM.uuilr.l  iiee; 
storax,  a  similar  gum-resin,  was  formerly  obtained  from 
S.  officinalis,  but  the  storax  of  to-day  is  a  product  of 
Liquidambar. 
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A.    Fls.  in  many-fia.  racemes:   Ivs.  2-10  in.  long. 
B.    I'onng  branchlets,  petioles  and  racemes  grayish 

grandittlia,  Ait.  Shrub,  4-12  ft.  high:  Ivs.  oval  to 
obovate,  shortly  acuminate,  usually  narrowed  toward 
the  base,  denticulate  or  almost  entire,  glabrous  above, 
grayish  tomentose  or  pubescent  beneath,  2]4-6  in.  long: 
fls.  fragrant,  in  loose  racemes  3-G  in.  long  or  sometimes 
in  clusters;  corolla  fully  K  in.  long,  with  spreading, 
oblong  petals:  fr.  subglobose,  about  J'3  in.  across.  May. 
S.  Va.  to  Pla.  L.B.C.  11:1010  (poor).  B.B.  2:599. 
BB.  Yonng  branchlets,  petioles  a7id  racemes  soon 
glabrous. 

Ob&ssia,  Sieb.  &  Zuce.    Shrub  or  small  tree,  30  ft. 
high:    young  branchlets   and   petioles  covered  with   a 


quickly  disappearing  floccose  rusty  tomentum:  Ivs.  or- 
bicular to  broadly  obovate  or  oval,  abruptly  acuminate, 
usually  rounded  at  the  base,  remotely  dentate  above  the 
middle  and  sometimes  tricuspidate  at  the  apex,  glabrous 
above,  pubescent  beneath,  6-10  in.  long:  fls.  fragrant, 
in  racemes  5-7  in.  long;  rachis  glabrous;  pedicels  and 
calyx  flnely  tomentose;  corolla  %  in.  long,  with  slightly 
spreading  obovate-oblong  petals:  fr.  %  in.  long,  ovoid, 
pointed.  May.  Japan.  S.Z.  1:46.  B.M.  7039.  G.C.  III. 
4:131  (not  correct  in  regard  to  habit).  A.F.  12:30. 
M.D.G.  1898:16. 

AA.   Fls.  in  few-fid.  clusters  or  short  racemes:  hs. 

1-3  in.  long. 

B.   Petals  5-S:  branchlets  and  Ivs.  beneath  pubescent. 

Califdmica,  Torr.  Shrub,  5-8  ft.  high:  Ivs.  broadly 
oval  or  ovate,  obtuse,  entire,  stellate  pubescent,  at 
least  when  young,  1-2J^  in.  long:  fls.  in  few-fld.  to- 
mentose clusters;  pedicels  about  as  long  as  calyx; 
coiolla  'j  in.  long,  with  5-8  oblanceolate  petals;  sta- 
mens Iii-k;.  with  the  filaments  pubescent  and  connate 
aljout  une-third.   April.    California. 

BB.    Petals  5:   Ivs.  almost  glabrous,  acute. 
c.    Pedicels  about  as  long  as  calyx,  puberulous. 

Americina,  Lam.  (S.  gldbrum,  Cav.  S.  Icevigcitum, 
Ait.  I.  Shrub.  4-8  ft.  high:  Ivs.  oval  to  oblong,  acute  at 
111, til  tn.ls  ,,r  a.iiiiLinate,  entire  or  serrulate,  bright 
LTi  I  II  :iiiil  ,ilniii-t  ulalirous,  1-3  in.  long:  fls.  nodding,  In 
li  ^v  111.  ilo^iir-:  jiodicels  about  as  long  as  calyx  or 
liiil,'  l,,im,i.  pill,,  lulous;  corolla  about  Kin.  long,  al- 
iiiust  Klabrous,  with  spreading  or  reflexed,  lanoeolate- 
obloug  petals;  calj'x-teeth  minute,  acute.  April-June. 
Va.  to  Fla.,  west  to  Ark.  and  La.  B.M.  921.  L.B.C. 
10:960.    B.R.  11:952  (as  Ralesia  parviflora). 
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CO.   Pedicels  %-l  m.  long,  glabrous. 

Japbnica,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  Fig.  2439.  Shrub  or  small 
tree,  becoming  30  ft.  high,  with  slender  spreading 
branches:  young  branchlets  and  Its.  with  stellate  pu- 
bescence, which  soon  disappears ;  Ivs.  broadly  elliptic  to 
elliptic-lanceolate,  acute  at  both  ends,  oft<-n  acuminate, 
crenately  serrulate,  glabrous,  1-3  in.  loim-:  f\'i.  prndu- 
lous,  in  3-6-fld.  glabrous  racemes;  coriilhi  alicmt  '  .  in. 
long,with  slightly  spreading,  elliptii'.  ti.in.iitiili.M' jmImIs; 
calyx  tisuallv  with  short  and  broad,  ..l.iusi/  tiitli. 
June,  Julv.  ".Tap.,  Cliina.  S. Z.  1  :L':;.  I.I.17;5S3.  B.M. 
S950  (as  ,s-.  ...rrni,,!,,,,,).    ^[.]>Ji.  ls:i'.i:-J-J;i.  230. 

S.  J3<'/i.-">",  It.i.dmI.  Siii:,:!  tv.',  nllird  to  S.  .l.aponica:  Its. 
stell,ite-lniaiiiii.,o  ].,Mr:-ili,  .-iKo  ]„',lir,.|s  aii.l  calyx.  Malay 
Archip. — S.  nnn-niiih.':,  I.iini,  clnsrly  allii-ii  to  S.  Califoraiea: 
petals.^)-;;  st.inii  ii>  rono.ilronly  at  the  base.  Mediterr.  region. 
—S.  plalaiiJh>h,:  KiiL'^  liH.  .\llieil  to  S,  C'.alifornlca:  almost 
glabrous:  l\s,  uihIuI.iI'' or  irresnlarly  sinuately  lobed.  Texas. 
—5.  pui'-frnl,  iilii.  _Mi(li\,  Low  slirvtli,  allied  to  S.  Americana, 
but  Its.  stellatr-i.uliesrotjt  when  young:  fls.  fragrant,  on  short, 
tomentose  pedicels.  S.  Va.  to  Fla.  and  Tex.  B.B.  2:599.— S. 
serruldta,  Koxb.  Shrub  or  tree,  40  ft.  high,  allied  to  S.  Ameri- 
cana: Its.  usually  elliptic-oblong,  acuminate,  distinctly  serru- 
late; fls.  short-pediceled,  in  5-10-fld.  short  racemes;  calyx  and 
pedicels  tomentose.   E.India.  Alfked  Rehdek. 

SUCCORY.    Another  name  for  Chicory. 

SUCCULENTS  are  desert  plants  that  liye  on  a  mini- 
mum of  moisture.  Kitchen  vegetables  are  said  to  be 
"succulent"  when  they  are  tender,  sappy,  full  of  juice, 
—  as  lettuce  or  cucumbers.  In  ornamental  gardening 
"  Succulents "  are  such  tough  and  dry  plants  as  cacti 
and  century  plants.    The  c:vti  are  typictd  Succulents, 

as  they  represent  a  bot:iii;.  .i  I    I: [■,    .-roair,!    i,\    ages 

of  desert  life.    Even  in  il-  n   are 

much  remoTed  from  otbi  i    i  ■    .  inl   in 

the  structure  of  their  vr:joi:iLio  |K,ii-  ihos  ;iri'  lii^^hly 
specialized  to  accord  with  ilcsi-rt  conditions.  Near  to 
cacti,  botanically,  are  supposed  to  be  the  ficoideie,  of 
which  the  large  genus  Mesembryanthemum  is  most  im- 
portant. The  family  Crassulacese  contains  many  fleshy 
or  succulent  plants,  the  most  important  genera  of  which 
are  mentioned  under  Crassula.  Other  families  that  have 
left  survivors  in  the  desert,  though  greatly  altered  in 
appearance  and  habits  of  life,  are  the  lily  family,  e.  g.. 
Agave  and  Aloe;  the  spurge  family,  e.  g.,  Euphorbia  ; 
the  milkweed  family,  e.  g.,  Stapelia ;  the  purslane 
family,  e.  g.,  Portulaca,  and  among  composites  certain 
species  of  Senecio,  Kleinia  and  Hertia.  Rilmpler's  Die 
Sukkulenten,  Berlin,  1892,  is  an  illustrated  book  of  263 
pages  covering  the  above  ground,  mostly  from  the  bo- 
tanical side.  Nearly  all  the  good  cultural  books  on  cacti 
notice  the  succulent  plants  of  other  families.  In  this 
work  consult  Cacti  and  the  various  genera  indicated 
above.  See  also  special  books  published  in  Europe. 
There  is  no  special  American  book  literature.    \f_  ji_ 

SUGAR  APPLE.    Anona  squamosa. 

SUGAR  BERRY.    Celtis  occidentalis. 

SUGAR  BUSH.  In  some  English  books  this  name 
refers  to  Protea  mellifera,  a  plant  not  cult,  in  America. 
In  the  U.  S.,  Sugar  Bush,  or  Sugar  Orchard,  refers  to 
a  grove  of  sugar  maples. 

SUGAR  CANE.    See  Saccharum. 

SUKSD6RFIA  vioUcea,  Gray,  and  Sulliv4ntia  Ore- 
gS,na,  S.  Watson,  are  two  small  perennial  herbs  of  the 
saxifrage  family  native  to  the  Columbia  river  region. 
They  were  once  offered  by  western  collectors  but  are 
not  known  to  be  in  cultivation.  They  are  fully  described 
in  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  Arts.  Sci.,  the  former  in  15:41,  the 
latter  14:292. 

SUMACH.   Seeif/JMS. 

SUNDEW.    Drosera. 

SUNDROP.  Yellow  -  flowered  diurnal  primroses  (see 
Priiindn);  also  (Enofliera  fruticosa. 

SUNFLOWER.  Species  of  ffelianthus.  The  common 
Sunflower  of   gardens  is  Helianthus  annnns.     This  is 
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grown  for  ornament,  and  the  seeds  (fruits)  are  also 
used  as  poultry  food.  Sunflower  oil,  produced  in  Rus- 
sia, is  used  in  salads.  See  Bull.  BO,  Div.  of  Chemistry, 
XJ.  S.Dept.  of  Agric,  by  Harvey  W.Wiley,  on  "The  Sun- 
flower Plant,  its  Cultivation, Composition  and  Uses,"  1901. 

SUN  ROSE.     HcUanthemnm. 

SURINAM  CHERRY.     Eugenia  Michelii. 

SCTHERLANDIA  (James  Sutherland,  one  of  the 
earliest  superintendents  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, author  of  "Hortus  Medicus  Edinburgensis."  1C83). 
Legumiiwsce.  Sutherlandia  frutesceiis,  the  Bladder 
Senna  of  the  Cape,  might  be  roughly  described  as  a  red- 
flowered  Swainsona.  It  is  a  tender  shrub  said  to  grow 
3  ft.  high  or  more  in  South  Africa.  Each  leaf  is  com- 
posed of  about  9-11  pairs  of  leaflets  and  an  odd  one. 
The  fls.  are  bright  scarlet,  drooping  and  in  the  best  va- 
riety an  inch  or  more  long.  The  blossoms  are  not  pea- 
shiiped;  the  standard  is  oblong,  with  reflexed  sides; 
the  keel  is  longer  than  the  standard,  and  the  wings  are 
very  short.  The  fls.  are  numerous  and  borne  in  axillary 
racemes,  5-11  in  a  raceme.  An  interesting  feature  of 
the  plant  is  its  large  bladder-like  pod,  which  sometimes 
measures  2!4  x  IK  inches. 

Botanically  Sutherlandia  is  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood. There  are  at  most  5  species,  or  S.  frutescens  may 
prove  to  be  the  only  one.  Generic  characters;  fls.  as 
described  above;  calyx  campanulate,  5-toothed;  stamens 
9  and  1:  ovary  stalked,  many-ovuled;  style  bearded: 
pod  many-seeded,  indehiscent:    seeds  reniform. 

At  the  Cape  S.  frutesceiis  runs  into  two  forms.  The 
common  or  typical  one  has  do  lo:iiI,  i-  lI:i1  lon,  :,],.,^,■. 
while  in  the  seaside  form,  \  :o  ■.      il 

very  white  on  both  sides.    In  <        .  :  i  to 

be  three  forms:    (1)  the  typir:,! ,,,,1.1,  1^  -,  nri- 

ally  treated  as  an  aiiiiii:!!' in  li  .m.  ,11;  .suLlioilaudias 
are  kept  forsever:il      .   n-  ,        i  ,  nliouse  the  plants 

become  woody  and    1  lose    some  of  their 

foliage.    Young,  coiMj  i\  specimens  are  pre- 

ferred.) (2)  A  fonn  -Aiiii  Lir^rrird  fls.  (var.  qrondi- 
«ora),  which  in  France  at  least  does  not  flowir  until  the 
second  year.  (3)  A  white-fld.  form,whi<-ii  is  ]iroli;il.|\'  oue 
of  two  different  things  cultivated  under  i]iv  nano-  .it'  ,s'. 
florihtinda,  but  which  is  here  called  .S.  fiulisnns.  \;\\\ 
alba. 

Sutherlandias  are  highly  esteemed  by  French  connois- 
seurs. They  are  propagated  by  seeds  and  are  said  to  be 
readily  raised  by  cuttings.  Seeds  of  the  typical  form  are 
sown  in  March  or  April  under  glass  and  the  plants  bloom 
the  same  summer  for  several  months.  They  seem  to  be 
usually  kept  in  pots  for  the  decoration  of  verandas, 
terraces,  etc.,  but  could  probably.be  grown  in  the  open 
border  during  summer.  The  seeds  of  var.  grandiflora 
are  generally  sown  in  June  or  July,  and  the  plants 
wintered  in  a  greenhouse.  They  bloom  toward  the  end 
of  May,  which  is  earlier  than  the  typical  forms.  For 
winter  treatment>  the  French  advise  very  moderate  water- 
ing and  as  much  air  and  light  as  possible.  In  America 
the  Sutherlandias  seem  to  be  known  only  in  California, 
though  an  eastern  dealer  has  recently  offered  one  under 
the  name  of  "Scarlet  Bush."  The  var.  grandiflora  is 
worthy  of  trial  by  northern  florists.  Flora  Capensis 
2:212.    The  species  is  hardy  at  San  Francisco. 

frut^scens,  R.  Br.  Bladder  Senna  of  the  Cape. 
Tender  South  African  red-fld.  shrub  described  above. 
Harvey  calls  the  typical  form  var.  communis ;  it  has 
Ifts.  glabrous  above,  rllipti.;il  or  obi.m-:  ovaries  and 
pods  glabrous.  B.:M.  1M  las  <:,h,l,„  frnl.sr.iis).  R.H. 
1896,  p.  206.  Var.  tomentosa,  ILirv.  Llts.  shorter  and 
broader,  obovate  or  oboordate,  silvery  white  on  both 
sides :  ovaries  and  pods  hispid.  Var.  grandiSldra,  Hort. 
(S.  floribunda,  Carr.,  not  Vilm.),  has  large  red  fls.  and 
does  not  bloom  until  the  second  year.  R.H.  1871:610. 
Var.  41ba  (S.  floribilnda,  Vilm.,  not  Carr. )  has  white  fls. 
Ernest  Braunton,  of  Los  Angeles,  received  in  1900  a  plant 
called  S.  spectabilis,  of  which  little  is  known.   i^_  jj, 

SUWARRO.     Cerens  giganleus. 

SWAINSdNA  (Isaac  Swainson,  an  English  horti- 
culturist of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century). 
Often    spelled    Swainsonia.     Leguminbsa .     About    25 
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Australian    undershrubs    and     Iitrbs      liflfninv     from 

Colutea  chiefly  in  smaller  st-xtui       i  1  tl      !  It       1 

stigma.    Flowers  pea  lih.e   m     \  i  111 

blue,  red,  yellow  or  white      t  I 

vexillum    large   and    show\ 

twisted  or  falcate;    stamen 

inflated  pod,  which  is  bomit 

and  sometimes  with  the  u\  ] 

small  and  kidney-shaped     1 

ally  with  several  or  manj  si  ii 

various  species  are  seen  m  tht       Ik  ti  ns    t    iniitnus 

or  botanic  gardens,  and  8  specu 

German  dealer,  but  by  far  the  m 

galegifolia,  var.  albiflora 

galegifdlia,  R.  Br.  (Ffcirt  /tl   i  \  i 

galegifolia,   Sims.     S    Osh  M 

brous,  attractive  shrub  with  1  i       11 
ing  branches:  If ts.  .5-10  pan  1 

small,  oblong  and  obtuse  oi 
cemes  axillary  and  mosth 

ing  rather  large  deep  red  il  I 

inflated,    stipitate.     Austr<l 

galegifolia  is  an  old-time  (^  ii  I  i    j  i  ^  i       1\ 

in  a  cool  or  intermediate  housu  Uou^  with  Lunitionb 
and  roses.  It  thrives  well  either  as  a  pot  plant  or  in 
beds.  It  is  hardy  at  San  Francisco  It  is  a  neaily  con 
tinuous  bloomer.  Cuttings  taken  in  late  winter  bloom  in 
summer;  these  plants  may  then  be  transferred  to  the 
house  for  winter  bloom,  although  maiden  plants  are  to 
be  preferred.  By  cutting  back  old  plants,  new  bloom 
may  be  secured.  Cuttings  grow  readily.  The  plant  is 
easy  to  manage.  The  original  form  o"f  Swainsona  is 
little  known  in  cultivation,  but  the  advent  of  the  white 
form  has  brought  the  species  to  the  fore. 

Var.  albiJldra,  Lindl.  (var.  alba,  Hort.  S.  albifldra, 
G.  Don).  Fig.  2440.  Flowers  pure  white.  B.R.  12:994. 
L.B.C.  n:lf)42.  A.F.  8:1173;  10:611;  11:1180.  Gng. 
5:185.  — In  North  America  this  is  now  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  white  florists'  flowers  for  use  in  winter  dec- 
orations. It  has  been  called  the  "Winter  Sweet  Pea" 
because  of  the  sliape  of  the  flowers,  but  it  has  no  fra- 
grance. The  delicate  bright  green  foliage  affords  an 
excellent  contrast  with  the  pure  white  flowers.  This 
variety  is  often  grown  at  the  end  of  a  rose  or  carnation 
house,  or  trained  on  a  trellis.  It  likes  abundant  sun- 
light, rich  soil  and  liquid  manure.  When  allowed  too 
much  root  room  the  plants  become  very  large  and  are 
slow  to  bloom,  wherefore  a  large  pot  or  tub  is  prefer- 
able to  the  border. 

Var.  Tiol&cea,  Hort.,  has  rose-violet  fls.,  and  is  some- 
what dwarf.  S.  coroniUw folia,  Salisb.,  probably  repre- 
sents this  form  or  something  very  like  it.  B.M.  1725. 
S.  coronilla>foUa  is  an  older  name  than  S.  galegifolia, 
and  if  the  two  names  are  considered  to  represent  the 
same  species  the  former  should  be  used. 

Var.  rdsea,  Hort.,  has  pink  flowers. 

S.  Ferrandi,  Hort.,  is  called  a  "garden  variety"  h.v  Kew  au- 
thorities. Var.  alba  is  described  in  R.H.  1886,  p.  562,  and  v;u-. 
canninea  is  in  the  American  trade.  L.  H.  B. 

SWALLOW  THOKN.     Hippophag  rliamnoides. 

SWAN  RIVER  DAISY  is  Brachycome  iberidifolia. 

SWEET  ALYSSUM,     See  Alyssum  marifimum. 

SWEET  BASIL.     See  Basil. 
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SWEET  BAY  of  general  literatur 
n  America,  Magnolia  glauca. 


SWEET  BBIEK.     Eosa  rubigi; 


:  Launis  nobilis. 


SWEET  CICELY,  or  SWEET-SCENTED   CHERVIL 

{Mijrrhis  odordtn.  Scop.,  which  see),  indigenous  to 
Europe  upon  the  banks  of  streams,  is  a  graceful,  hardy 
perennial  3  ft.  tall,  with  very  large,  downy,  grayish 
green,  much-divided  leaves,  hairy  stems  and  leaf-stalks, 
small,  fragrant  white  flowers,  and  large  brown  seeds  of 
transient  vitality.  The  leaves,  which  have  an  aromatic, 
anise-like,  sweetish  flavor  and   odor,  characteristic  of 


tht  whcle  flant  trc  still  occasional!}  employed  in  fla- 
^    '  '  I  II  ids,  though  their  use  as  a  culi- 

1  urope,  IS  steadily  declining.     In 
^  I  I      plant  is  almost  confined  to  our 

'         ill  I    th   foreign  population.     Though 

e  I  ih  1  loi  i^it  1  I  \  diMsion  be'it  results  are  obtained 
fiom  seed  sown  in  the  autumn  either  spontaneously  or 
artihcially,  the  seedlings,  which  appear  in  the  foUow- 


2440.  Swainsona  galegifolia 

ing  spring,  are  set  2  ft.  apart  each  way  in  almost  any 
ordinary  garden  soil.  Spring-sown  seed  frequently 
fails  to  germinate.  When  once  established  common 
care  will  be  suflicient.  m.  g.  g^i^s. 

SWEET  CLOVER.     Melilotus  alba. 

SWEET  FERN.     Myrica  Gale. 

SWEET  FLAG.     Acorus  Calamus. 

SWEET  GALE.     Myrica  Gale. 

SWEET  GUM.     Liquidambar. 

SWEET  HERBS.  The  term"Sweet  Herbs»has  long 
been  applied  to  the  fragrant  and  aromatic  plants  used 
in  cookery  to  add  zest  to  various  culinary  preparations, 
principal  among  which  are  dressings,  soups,  stews  and 
salads.  At  the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury many  were  to  be  found  in  gardens  and  kitchens 
that  now  have  been  dropped  entirely  or  have  but  very 
limited  use.  Perhaps  no  group  of  garden  plants  dur- 
ing this  time  has  been  marked  by  so  little  improve- 
ment. Except  in  parsley,  very  few  distinctly  new  or 
valuable  varieties  have  been  produced  or  disseminated. 
This  is  mainly  due  to  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  their 
good  qualities,  to  which  ignorance  may  be  charged  the 
improper  handling,  not  only  by  the  grower,  but  by  the 
seller  and  often  by  the  final  purchaser.  With  the  public 
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duly  awakened  to  the  uses  of  herbs,  improvements  in 
growing,  handling,  and  in  the  plants  themselves  will 
naturally  follow,  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  all. 

In  this  country  the  herbs  l>est  known  and  appreciated 
are  parsley,  sage,  thyme,  savory,  marjoram,  spearmint, 
dill,  fennel,  tarragon,  balm  and  basil,  arranged  approxi- 
mately in  their  order  of  importance.  Since  parsley  is 
more  extensively  used  as  a  garnish  than  any  other 
garden  plant,  it  is  grown  upon  a  larger  scale  than  all 
other  herbs  combined.  Hence  some  seedsmen  do  not  rank 
parsley  with  Sweet  Herbs.  Sage  is  the  universal  flavoring 
for  sausage  and  the  seasoning  par  excellence  for  rich 
meats  such  as  pork,  goose  and  duck.  It  is  more  widely 
cultivated  than  thyme,  savory  and  marjoram,  which  have 
more  delicate  flavors  and  are  more  popular  for  seasoning 
mild  meats,  such  as  turkey,  chicken  and  veal.  With  the 
exception  of  spearmint,  without  which  spring  lamb  is 
•deemed  insipid,  and  the  famous  mint  julep,  a  thing  of 
little  worth,  the  remaining  herbs  mentioned  above  are 
scarcely  seen  outside  our  large  city  markets,  and  even 
there  they  have  only  a  very  limited  sale,  being  re- 
stricted mainly  to  the  foreign  population  and  to  such 
restaurants  and  hotels  as  have  an  epicurean  patronage. 

In  many  market-gardens  both  near  to,  and  remote 
from,  the  large  cities,  sweet  herbs  form  no  small 
source  of  profit,  since  most  of  them,  when  properly 
packed,  can  be  shipped  in  the  green  state  even  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  when  the  market  is  over-sup- 
plied they  can  be  dried  by  the  grower  and  sold  during 
the  winter.  Probably  more  than  one-half  the  quantities 
used  throughout  the  country  are  disposed  of  in  the 
latter  manner. 

As  a  rule,  the  herbs  are  grown  as  annuals  and  are 
propagated  from  seed  sown  in  early  spring,  though 
cuttage,  layerage  and  division  of  the  perennials  are  in 
favor  for  home  practice  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  in 
the  market-garden.  Commercially  they  are  most  com- 
monly grown  as  secondary  crops  to  follow  early  cab- 
hage,  peas,  beets,  etc.  In  the  home  garden  they  are 
frequently  confined  to  a  corner  easily  accessible  to  the 
kitchen,  where  they  remain  from  year  to  year.  In  gen- 
eral, herbs  should  be  planted  on  good  light  garden  soil 
of  fine  texture,  kept  clean  by  frequent  cultivation, 
gathered  on  a  dry  day  after  the  dew  is  off,  dried  in  a 
current  nf  warm,  not  hot  air,  rubbed  fine  and  stored  in 
air-ti-lit  v,...,0^. 

F.ir  >|n-.iiir  iiif.iniiation  see  articles  on  the  following: 

Aius,  .  Ah, I,  In-, I.  Balm,  Basil,  Caraway,  Catnip, 
Coria>i,hr.  Dill,  Fennel,  Horeliound,  Hyssop,  Mari- 
gold, Marjoram,  Mint,  Parsley,  Peppermint,  Sage, 
Samphire,  Savory,  Tarragon,  Thyme. 

M.  G.  Kains. 

SWEET  LIME.   See  Lime. 

SWEET  MARJORAM.     See  Origanum. 

SWEET  PEA  (Lnthyrus  odorafus.  See  Lathyrus  for 
botanical  account.  For  structure  of  the  flower,  see 
Legume).  Figs.  2441-14.  For  its  beauty  and  fragrance, 
the  Sweet  Pea  is  the  queen  of  the  large  genus  to  which 
it  belongs.  Long  a  common  garden  annual,  within  re- 
cent years  it  has  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of 
development,  until  it  ranks  with  the  most  popular  gar- 
den favorites.  It  is  also  grown  for  high-class  exhibitions 
and  floricultural  competition. 


Its 


ar!v  bot:i 


tre:i 


deniii-.  f.ir.lulv  Jl 
is  divi.l.Ml  prinVi].; 
original  purple  vai 
island  and  Sardini; 
of  the  white  variet\ 
Ceylon  with  tin-  oi- 
as  the  Paint.-. I    I., 


red  . 


of 


boon  traced  back  to 

.IV  ..f  tlio  Sw.'.t  Pea  is  elaborately 
k-,  ..I  L.. 11. 1. .11,  in  American  Gar- 
^'.17.  Th.-  ..li-iii  of  the  Sweet  Pea 
y  b.jtwf.ju  ,Si.--ily  and  Ceylon,  the 
ty  being  indigenous  to  the  former 
Sicily  was  also  the  native  habitat 
jut  all  obtainable  testimony  credits 
n;d  pink  and  white  variety  known 
TImii..'  :.!-..   .•:iiii.'    111.'  original 

I   .:    .■  -li     -.   :,!   ,.    I       •-!■:   .     I;;:\-,-    COmC. 

!■   :-!i'i:.-.  iii   Sicilv.  in'lG99, 

.1  i.  :         :.-  sent  by  him  to 

':■:■     ,  ■   I  -!  1  Lis  flower  became 

....   ;.     I :.:...    Inl793aLon- 

:iL.,I  :i  \aiKtiL.-,  the  black,  purple. 


SWEET     PEA 

scarlet,  white  and  Painted  Lady.  About  40  years  later 
the  striped  and  yellow  are  found  named  on  the  list. 
Not  until  1860  do  we  find  any  further  advance,  when  a 
blue-edged  variety  was  offered,  since  known  as  Butterfiy. 
In  1865  Invincible  Scarlet  won  a  certificate.  In  1868 
Crown  Princess  of  Prussia  appeared  in  Germany,  and 
gave  us  the  first  light  flesh-pink.  Adonis  in  1882  gave 
a  new  color  in  rose-pink,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a 
better  shade  in  what  was  afterwards  named  Princess 
Beatrice.   Several  others  of  less  value  helped  to  prepare 
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the  way  for  the  modern  Sweet  Pea  as  it  has  come  from 
the  skilled  hands  of  Henry  Eckford,  the  prince  of  spe- 
cialists in  this  flower. 

About  1876  Henry  Eckford,  of  Shropshire,  England, 
after  long  experience  and  signal  success  as  a  specialist 
in  other  florists'  flowers,  took  up  the  Sweet  Pea.  He 
began  with  the  6  or  7  common  sorts,  working  patiently 
by  means  of  cross-fertilization  and  selection  for  seven 
years  before  he  had  anything  of  merit  to  offer.  By  that 
time  he  began  to  get  new  colors  and  a  somewhat  im- 
proved size  and  form.  Orange  Prince,  the  dark  maroon 
Boreatton,  and  the  deep  bronze-blue  of  Indigo  King, 
were  among  the  cheering  signs  of  his  success  in  origi- 
nating colors.  But  his  novelties  did  not  meet  with  pop- 
ular appreciation  till  about  1890,  when  their  merit  of 
size  and  grandiflora  form  and  originality  of  color  began 
to  excite  a  new  interest  in  this  flower,  especially  in 
America.  Up  to  1898  Eckford  put  out  about  75  varieties, 
the  product  of  22  years  of  patient  labor.  A  large  per- 
centa,ge  of  his  introductions  has  received  certificates  and 
awards  of  merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
and  at  other  English  shows.  Laxton,  of  England,  and 
J.  C.  Schmidt,  of  Germany,  are  among  those  who  have 
done  special  work  in  originating  varieties. 

At  the  time  when  this  new  interest  in  Sweet  Peas 
awoke  in  America  the  increased  demand  for  the  seed 
led  to  the  successful  experiment  of  growing  it  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  demand  soon  increased  till  125  tons  of  this 
seed  were  produced  by  the  California  seed-growers, 
and  now  practically  the  world's  supply  comes  from 
that  source.  This  also  led  to  the  production  of  Ameri- 
can novelties  in  this  flower,  the  extensive  seed-growers 
having  unequaled  opportunity  for  finding  new  sorts  and 
also  of  making  them  by  cross-fertilization.  The  Ameri- 
can novelties  have  the  advantage  of  being  introduced 
with  stronger  seed  than  the  Eckfords.  The  complete 
list  of  varieties  in  1898  numbered  about  150  named  sorts. 
The  colors  now  represented  are  white,  light  primrose, 
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primrose-cream, 


buff-( 


huff-i 


various  shades 
of  light  pinls,  flesh-pinls,  rose-piuli,  several  shades  of 
bright  rose,  scarlet,  crimson-scarlet,  rich  blood-red, 
light  blue,  mauve-blue,  dark  blue,  lavender,  salmon- 
pink  and  also  light  rose,  with  more  or  less  rich  infusion 
of  orange,  purple,  magenta,  maroon  with  bronzy  cast  or 
rich  velvety  effect,  and  shades  of  violet.  All  of  these 
are  found  in  passably  good  self s  and  also  in  contrasted 
and  blended  colors,  and  all  these  colors  are  now  found 
in  stripes  and  aakc.  In  1^""  fli-  first  dwarf  Sweet  Pea 
called  Cupid  was  fo'u..!  m  i  'Jihrniii,  tli.-  white  first  ap- 
pearing, and  now  ]  :  :i  i,.!-  Ii^iv.-  been  found 
in  this  diminutiv.  !  ::  1  I'lni  .if  sporting  the 
plant  totally  abaiiilMii,  ii~  \iim  li.il.ii.  making  a  mat  of 
dwarf  foliage,  the  blossi.niB  being  of  the  usual  size,  but 
with  very  short  stems. 

The  best  canon  of  judgment  gives  no  encouragement 
to  the  so-called  "double"  Sweet  Pea,  the  grandiflora 
single  form  being  the  approved  type,  as  it  certainly  i.s 
the  most  graceful  and  best  adapted  to  the  flower.  The 
highest  form  of  development  which  the  Sweet  Pea  takes 
is  first  in  bringing  the  single  flower  to  the  best  grandi- 
flora size  and  form,  and  then  in  adding  to  the  number 
of  flowers  on  the  stem.  The  improved  Sweet  Pea  now 
takes  on  4  blossoms  to  a  stem  to  some  extent,  and  even 
5  blossoms  to  a  true  single  stem  are  not  unknown.  The 
length  and  diameter  of  the  stem  are  also  important 
in  determining  merit.  Stems  U  in.  long  are  occasion- 
ally exhibited,  and  the  flower  cannot  be  said  to  have 
high  culture  unless  the  stems  are  well  on  towards  10 
inches  in  length.  The  finest  grandiflora  type  of  blossom 
has  a  standard  which  when  pressed  out  will  be  nearly 
circular  and  will  cover  a  silver  dollar.  The  finest 
exhibition  stock  will  now  show  some  blossoms  that 
measure  1%  in.  across. 

Now  that  this  flower  is  grown  for  the  highest  com- 
petitive test  of  skill,  the  rules  for  judging  an  exhibit 
are  of  importance.  Although  no  scale  of  points  has 
received  general  recognition,  yet,  allowing  that  each 
variety  must  be  judged  according  to  the  correct  indi- 
Tidual  type  under  which  it  was  introduced,  size  of 
blossom,  color,  form,  substance,  number  of  blossoms  on 
the  stem  and  size  of 
„  stem,   are    the   essential 

points.  The  retrograde 
of  stock  is  easily  shown 
by  the  loss  of  full 
rounded  outline,  reflexed 
standard  and  deterior- 
ated substance.  De- 
scriptive terms  have 
been  adopted  by  the 
growers  to  some  extent, 
e.  g.,  blossoms  take  the 
old  common  form,  or  are 
semi -expanded,  boldly 
expanded, hooded, 
notched,  shell-shaped,  or 
grandiflora.  Position  of 
blossoms  on  the  stem  is 
also  a  point  aimed  at  by 
the  specialist. 

A  good  degree  of  suc- 
cess is  now  reported  from 
ordinary  gardens  every- 
where in  the  growing  of 
this  flower.  Yet  since  it 
has  been  brought  to  its 
present  highly  hybrid- 
ized and  developed 
stage  some  of  its  hardy 
habits  that  formerly 
made  it  easy  to  grow 
have  been  reduced. 
Closer  attention  must 
now  be  paid  to  such  rules 
of  culture  as  have  been 
ich  soil  inclining  to  a  clay 


been  prepared  in  the  fall,  and  the  seed  going  in  as  soon 
as  the  frost  is  out.  This  first  planting  should  be  covered 
one  inch,  the  place  where  the  row  comes  being  hollowed 
out  about  three  inches  to  hold  moisture.  A  later  plant- 
ing needs  to  be  covered  with  three  inches  of  soil.    Slow 
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found  necessary.    Tolerably 

loam  is  best.     Over-enriching  will  be  likely 

excess  of  vine  growth  at  the  expense  of  bloom.     In  all 

light  soil,  firming  the  ground  by  treading  or  rolling  it 

will  be  found  a  preventive  of  the  early  blight.  The  time 

for  planting  is  as  early  as  possible,  the  ground  having 


2443.    Red  Riding  Hood  Sweet  Pea. 

germination  and  almost  a  standstill  condition  through 
the  month  of  May  is  better  than  any  forcing  process. 
Only  the  thinnest  top-soil  should  be  disturbed  in  hoeing 
and  no  soil  filled  in  earlier  than  June,  if  at  all.  Cut- 
worms must  be  shown  no  quarter.  A  light  mulch  is 
excellent  for  shading  the  ground.  Whatever  support  is 
given  the  vines  must  be  strong  and  six  feet  high.  A 
wire  trellis  answers  well,  but  good  birches  give  the 
vines  a  chance  to  ramble  and  they  are  cooler  and  more 
airy.  Rows  should  run  north  and  south.  All  the 
strength  of  the  vines  should  be  conserved  by  keeping 
the  pods  removed.  w.  t.  Hutchixs. 

Cai^iforota's  Contributions  to  the  Sweet  Pea.— 
The  pink  and  white  Sweet  Pea,  or,  as  it  was  popularly 
known,  the  "Painted  Lady,"  is  an  old-time  garden 
favorite  which  was  greatly  esteemed  by  flower  lovers 
for  its  beautiful  coloring  and  delightful  fragrance. 
This  type,  with  the  old  style  whitf-flowered  kind  and  a 
few  small-flowered  sorts  (if  dull  and  unattractive  color- 
ing, constituted  for  many  years  tlie  entire  assortment 
of  varieties  known  to  gardeners.  When  any  one  spoke 
of  the  Sweet  Pea  the  Painted  Lady  was  understood,  in 
the  same  way  that  in  speaking  of  a  tea  rose  the  favorite 
Safrano  was  the  variety  always  referred  to.  In  the  past 
twelve  years  all  this  has  been  changed  by  the  wonderful 
improvements  made  by  specialists  in  the  development 
of  this  flower  and  its  consequent  popularity.  Our  list 
of  varieties  of  the  tall-growing  or  running  type  now 
numbers  over  180  varieties. 

This  great  improvement  is  due  primarily  to  the  work 
of  Henry  Eckford,  of  England,  who  has  improved 
the  Sweet  Pea  mainly  by  selection.  The  Laxtons  also 
sent  out  a  number  of  crosses,  which  were  very  distinct 
in  coloring  but  of  small  size,  and  though  the  colors 
were  rich  they  were  not  attractive.  Owing  to  the 
climatic  conditions  under  which  he  worked  and  his 
greater  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  flower,  Mr. 
Eckford  has  not  produced  seed  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  greatly  cheapen  the  price,  and  this  element  of  popu- 
larity has  been  supplied  by  our  own  wonderland  of 
flowers -California.  In  California,  finely  ripened  seed 
can  be  produced  in  such  large  quantities  that  in  two 
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years  after  Mr.  Eckford's  introduction  of  a  new  variety 
our  seedsmen  are  able  to  offer  tlie  seed  at  a  price  within 
the  reach  of  every  gardener.  For  a  small  outlay  these 
novelties  can  be  planted  in  masses  unthought  of  by 
European  gardeners 

California   has    done    much    m  r     thnn   tin      fir  the 
Sweet  Pea,  however      Tli     ^        t  I         1  I  I  soil 

and  climate,  the  vines  shi  |  i  i   iiiier 

and  succumbing  to  the  i     I  I        I  I      I     t    diy 

weather  which  prevails  ]  t  oui 

country.     To  a  certain  i  \  i  ity 

of  this  flower  has  been  1    in 

states.     In  the  effort  i  I  r  to 

changed  conditions    an  1 1  i  i    wth 

soon  appeared  in  tlie  Calif  mix  tiel  K  h\\ui^  i  low 
compact,  spreading  habit  The  dense,  deep  green  foil 
age  lying  closely  to  the  soil,  serves  to  mulch,  ihade  and 
protect  the  strong  network  of  roots  lying  beneath  the 
surface.  This  type  is  known  as  the  Cupid  Sweet  Pea 
That  it  is  apparently  due  to  climatic  influence  is  readily 
shown  bv  the  lari;e  number  of  distinct  varieties  we 
now  have  with  this  type  of  growth,  many  of  which 
originated  directly  from  the  tall  varieties,  and  not  from 
sports  of  the  original  Cupid.  This  Cupid  Sweet  Pea 
succeeds  excellently  in  hot,  dry  weather,  and  exposed 
dry  locations  where  success  with  the  tall  varieties  is 
exceptional.     Conversely,  the  Cupid  type  does  not  suc- 


desirable 

ceed  in  cool,  moist  locations  where  the  tall  sorts  do 
best,  as  the  dense  foliage  does  not  dry  out  readily  and 
is  inclined  to  mildew. 

Two  other  distinct  types  have  been  originated  in  this 
country,  the  Bush  Sweet  Pea,  which  stands  half-way 
between  the  Cupid  and  tall  Sweet  Peas  in  growth, 
needing  no  trellis  or  support  but  with  the  foliage  held 
well  above  the  soil  and  the  flower-stems  of  greater 
length  than  in  the  compact  Cupids.  This  type  is  also 
especially  adapted  to  hot  weather  and  dry  soils,  having 
a  splendidly  developed  system  of  fine  fibrous  roots. 
The  second  type  is  the  result  of  breeding  and  selection, 
as  exemplified  in  Burpee  Earliest  of  All,  which  has 
the  true  vine-like  or  running  growth,  but  grows  only  18 
inches  high  and  comes  into  full  flower  greatly  in 
advance  of  the  taller  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  without 
any  sacrifice  of  size  in  the  flower  or  of  length  in  the 
stems.  With  this  variety  and  early  planting  a  great 
show  of  flowers  may  be  had  even  in  the  southern 
states.  Its  early  flowering  habit  makes  it  the  most 
desirable  of  all  varieties  to  grow  under  glass  for  winter 
flowering.  Heretofore,  the  enthusiasm  for  Sweet  Peas 
has  been  mainly  in  the  cooler  northern  states,  but  with 
fall  planting  of  the  tall  sorts  and  the  adoption  of  the 
Cupid  and  Bush  varieties  for  summer  flowering  in  the 
hotter  locations,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  cannot  be 
grown  under  more  widely  varying  conditions  than  any 
other  popular  flower.  g.  d.  Daklington. 

SWEET  POTATO.  Ipomrra  Batatas,  which  see  for 
botanical  account.  An  edible  tuberous  root,  nmcli 
prized  in  North  America,  a  staple  article  of  food  in  all 
the  southern  states,  and  also  much  consumed  in  the 
North.  The  Sweet  Potato  plant  is  a  trailing  vine  of  the 
morning-glory  family.  The  branches  root  at  the  joints. 
The  edible  tubers,  Pig.  2445,  are  borne  close  together 
under  the  crown  and  unlike  the  common  potato  they 
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do  not  bear  definite  "eyes."  The  varieties  differ  greatly 
in  length  of  vine  and  the  "vineless"  Sweet  Potato  has 
a  bushy  habit.  Good  commercial  varieties  that  are 
well  cared  for  rarely  bloom,  and  even  then  the  flow- 
ers may  not  produce  seed.  The  plant  is  tender  to 
frost.     The    species    is   widely    .Ij-rivl^it'-'l    iii    troniiMl 

regions    but   is    supposed    to    ' '      \,,,.i,. t    jn. 

It  has  been  cultivated  from    ;  iIm- 

aborigines.     The  plant  is   ex.       :  :  ^  <         .      us 

leaves  (Fig.  2446),  and  thr  \;iii.ih  ~  :.<■■  ■inmiums 
classifled  on  the  foliar  characti-rs.  In  tlir  s..utli.>;ist- 
ern  states  the  word  "potato"  usuallv  nifaus  sweet 
potato,  the  potato  of  the  North  Ijeiug  known  as 
"Irish,"  "round  "  and  "white  "  potato. 

The  Sweet  Potato  crop  amounts  to  fifty  million 
bushels  annually.  Large  quantities  aie  grown  in  the 
Carolinas,  Georgia,  Texas,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Vii 
ginia  and  New  Jersey,  the  last  stati  being  the  farthest 
point  north  where  the  crop  is  i  n  i  1  n  a  large  scale 
In  California  the  yield  i,  aN  .  1  i  -  j  i  ti  ul  irlv  in  the 
interior  valleys  and  in  placis  i  i  i  \  1  ti  ni  the  influ 
ence  of  the  coast  climates  II  ^  t  1  t  t  is  propa 
gated  by  means  of  its  tnl    i  1  l      slii,^  t  r 

cuttings  which  aiis        i  lu 

beds  or  frames      It  i 


llgSI 


I  taki 


bushel  of  ordlnar^  ^        i  i  II  I  m 

to  5,000  plants  if  thf  s].ioiits  in  t  ikeii  oft  t\M.  e  Vn 
average  good  ^  leld  of  Sweet  Potatoes  is  200^00  bushels 
per  acre.  Yields  twice  as  high  as  these  are  sonietiines 
secured. 

In  the  northern  states  amateurs  occasionally  grow 
Sweet  Potatoes  of  the  southern  types  in  a  small  way  on 
ridges  in  the  garden,  but  it  is  usually  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  experience  rather  than  for  profit.  A  warm, 
sunny  climate,  long  season,  loose  warm  soil,  liberal 
supply  of  moisture  in  the  growing  season  and  a  less 
sup|ily  when  the  tubers  are  maturing — these  are  some 
of  tlie  requirements  of  a  good  Sweet  Potato  crop.  The 
crop  should  be  gathered  immediately  after  the  first  frost. 


ith; 


soft  an 
flriii, 


In  the  North 

type.  Certain  varicii.'s  ,,r  Swrri  r,.t:it.,rs  :m-  calliMl 
""yams  "in  the  South,  but  this  uaim-  bfl.inss  historirnlly 
to  a  very  different  kind  of  plant,  for  an  account  of 
which  see  Dioseorea. 

There  are  two  special  American  books  on  Sweet  Pota- 
toes, bv  Fitz  and  Price.  For  history,  see  Sturtevaut  in 
Amer.  Nat.,  Aug..  1891,  pp.  098,  699.  Some  of  the  most 
important  bulletins  are  Farmers'  Bull.  26,  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agric.  and  Ga.  25  by  Hugh  N.  Stames.  Md.  59  and  00 
deal  with  the  insects  and  diseases.  l.  jj.  B. 

COMMEKCIAL  ChLTIVATION   OF   THE    SWEET   POTATO.  — 

The  cultivation  of  the  Sweet  Potato  as  a  staple  crop  is 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  southern  states. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  Sweet  Potato  occupies  large 
aieas  in  New  Jersey  and  is  al  o  planted  more  or  le  s 
extensively  throughout  portions  of  Illinois  In  liana  m  1 
Ohio  by  far  the  greater  bulk  of  the  ciop  is  to  1  e  fo  ii  1 
below  the  38th  paiallel  of  1  t  t  1  H  i  e  tl  e  c  lit  iial 
details  here  given    as  well         1  1     on    lis 

eases  are  compile!  fioin  a  dpoint 

Methods  vary  but  little       I  t   enters 

less  as  a  factor  into  Sweet  1  ito  anv 

othei  horticultural  industry  For  this 

verj   reason  it  is  remarkable  tl  it  th  ho   1 1  occur 

such  extraordinary  a  ariations  in  t>  f  e  a  ai  e  e%  er\  where 
noted  and  for  which  local  ei\ir  in  nt  if  an\tl  ng 
shoul  1  1  e  hel  1  responsible     ^  11  1         van  i 

tioiis  that  with  lit  aj  I  aic    t 

socallel  — n    le     con   cth      \  -      II 

devel  f    when  trai    ferre  1 

pla  e    f  on     n    after  a  fe  i  il 

hand      of   half    a   d  zen    d  ft  i      t    g  i      t    tl    t 

many  di  tinct  types  each  differing  materially  from  the 
original  in  its  more  important  characteristics  — j  loluc 
t  %  1      t     It       I      1  t     ai  1  1    1    t     f         wth      This 

in  I  t  1         e  m  the 

t  a  lobe 
1  1  form  or 
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Propagation  is  effected  altogether  by  meaus  of  shoots, 
mostly  those  from  the  root.  While  blooms  are  often 
found  on  the  vines  — particularly  in  the  extreme  South  — 
they  are  nearly  always  imperfect  and  invariably  drop 
from  the  pedicel.  No  ovaries  ever  develop.  Therefore 
the  remarkable  series  of  rapid  transformntir.n^  „l>serv- 
able  in  the  Sweet  Potato  must  be  credit. d  cntir.  iy  tn  ;iii 
active  and  persistent  tendency  in  the  plant  im  imci  varia 
tion  — in  effecting  which  it  must  la-  almitir,!  t^  ]„■  a 
veritable  Isaleidoscope. 

Propagation. — "Draws,"  or  developed  sprouts  from 
root-buds,  supply  the  readiest  and,  indeed,  the  only 
practicable  meaus  of  propagation.  Tubers  of  the  last 
season's  crop  are  "btabkal"  for  this  purpose;  that  is,  an 
outdoor  hotbed  is  la.n-i  i  laK  .]  ;,,  which  the  tubers  are 
placed  in  a  sin^rli^   I  '         ^M-ether,   and  covered 

with  several  inc-ln  -  in  spring.     In  a  few 

weelis  the  latent  ijti.  ■-.  under  tlie  stimulus 

of  the  heat    from    i i    :      ,,-    i.ianmv.    will  hare 

sprouted,  and  by  i    .    ;  .1    trotn   frost  has 

passed  a  dense  !ri< ' .  i  -' will  cover 

the  bed.      Thes.-ai^  i  .  at"  rs,  set  by 

hand  in  the  fielil  in  r">\  -  t-iir  1.1  aiart-tbe  plants 
eighteen  inches,  generally,  in  tlie  row.  The  size  of 
the  bedded  tubers  does  not  affect  the  crop.  As  good 
results  are  obtained  from  small  as  from  large  potatoes. 
Even  the  smallest  tubers  or  "strings"  consistently 
planted  fn.ni  v,  ar  to  y.ar.  produce  as  heavily  as  the 
choiaavt  >i  I,  itioii-..  Tliis  is  liiit  ioo^ical  If  we  remember 
tliat  ilie  Suaai  l'ot;[to  is  merely  an  enlarged,  inaxial, 
tlesliy  root,  ami  lieavy  lulais,  when  sprouted,  should 
have  little;  direct  lemieucy  tu  produce  a  crop  of  corre- 
sponding size,  particularly  when  the  subsequent  culti- 
vation is  indifferent. 

For  later  plantings  the  "bed"  may  be  supplemented 
by  cutting  "slips"  12  or  14  inches  long  from  the  young 
vines  after  growth  commences  in  the  row,  and  using 
them  as  "draws."  While  the  "slips"  do  not  live  quite 
so  readily  as  the  rooted  "draws,"  they  are  said  to  make 
smoother  and  more  sightly  tubers  — due,  doubtless,  to 
the  fact  that  bv  this  method  the  mycelium  of  the  black 
rot  is  not  .■  i,,veve,l  from  the  bed  to  the  field. 

Soil  oikI  F,  ,:./'.o?/e,(.  — Although  a  gross  con- 
sumer of  nitroi;;eii.  tile  Sweet  Potato  cannot  advanta- 
geously occupy  "bottomland."  With  this  reservation  it 
may  be  said  that  almost  any  land  will  produce  potatoes. 
Yet  a  light,  sandy  loam  is  best.  Stiff,  red  soil  is  to  be 
avoided,  as  in  it  the  potato  splits,  cracks  and  "rough- 
ens," by  reason  of  the  suspension  and  sudden  resump- 
tion of  growth  during  variable  weather. 

The  most  approved  fertilizer  formula  has  been  found 
to  be,  per  acre,  about  as  follows: 
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Nitrogen  ( 
Phosphoric 
Potash 


equiv.  50  lbs.) 


Lbs. 


This  requirement  would  be  met  1 

High-grade  acid  phosphate 

Nitrate  of  soda 

Sulfate  of  potash 


Tot.^1. 


1,000 


Cottonseed  meal  has  been  found  in  many  localities 
preferable  to  sodium  nitrate,  as  it  is  not  so  readily  soluble 
and  therefore  more  gradual  and  continuous  in  action 
through  the  season.  It  may  Ite  substituteil  in  the  for- 
mula for  sodium  nitrate  in  the  ratio  of  two  pounds  for 
one.  Potassium  muriate  produces  as  heavy  a  crop  as 
potassium  sulfate,  but  the  Latter  considerably  increases 
the  starch  content,  which  in  southern  -  grown  potatoes 
is  unusually  large.  For  potash,  kainit  may  be  substi- 
tuted in  the  proportion  of  four  pounds  of  kainit  to  one 


of  normal  composition  produces  excellent  Sweet  Pota- 
toes, hut  is,  of  course,  too  variable  in  character  and 
too  uncertain  in  quantity  to  be  generally  available. 

A  complete  summary  of  methods  employed  in  Sweet 
Potato  culture  would  occupy  too  much  space.  They  are, 
moreover,  too  familiar  to  require  repetition.  Yet  it  is 
desirable  to  call  especial  attention  to  certain  points 
which  have  been  insufficiently  discussed  in  previous 
publications.      First  among   these   is   the   practice   of 


premature  planting.  Against  this  tendency  earnest 
protest  should  be  entered.  It  is  the  cause  of  much 
loss.  When  an  early  market  crop  is  not  the  object 
there  is  no  need  for  haste  in  putting  out  the  di-aws, 
since  the  season  is  abundantly  long  for  leisurely  plant- 
ing, even  in  .June,  after  oats  and  wheat  are  harvested. 
If  pl.ante.l  in  .May,  or  earlier,  with  the  long  southern 
season,  tlie  crop  is  likely  to  mature  before  the  approach 
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2445.    Sweet  Potatoes. 

of  cold  weather  permits  the  proper  housing.  The  con- 
sequent and  usual  result  is  a  "second  growth,"  which 
predisposes  the  tubers  to  the  inroads  of  the  "soft  rot," 
which  causes  great  loss. 

A  deep,  mellow  soil-bed,  with  an  extended  season,  un- 
questionably will  produce  more  and  lai^er,  but  later, 
tubers.  Shallow  preparation  will  yield  a^  earlier  crop. 
It  follows  that  the  deeper  the  soil  the  earlier  the  plant- 
ing may  be  effected. 

Preservation.  — Were  it  possible  to  successfully  and 
inexpensively  preserve  througli  the  winter  the  Sweet 
Potato  crop,  southern  agriculture  would  be  prac- 
tically revolutionized.  Land  capable  of  producing  a 
bale  of  cotton,  worth,  say  $40,  will  readily  yield  300 
bushels  of  potatoes,  at  'half  the  cost  for  cultivation, 
worth,  at  20  cts.  per  bus.,  $60.  This  the  planter  would 
gladly  take,  at  harvest  time,  but  there  is  then  no  market 
at  any  price.  Yet  six  months  later  he  cannot  supply  the 
demand  at  CO  cts.,  or  $180  per  acre.  These  figures  are 
conservative.  Even  on  laior  soil,  producing  500  pounds 
seed  cotton  (one-third  of  a  lal. 
Sweet  Potatoes -100  la'  ' 
be  sold  in  the  spring  I ■ 

fully  keep  the  tubers  tl,  I     -_ aier.    Many  succeed 

in  so  doing,  and  reap  tlu  rmanl,  but  it  is  still  an  un- 
solved general  problem.  .Methods,  too,  are  variable  in 
the  extreme  — and  this  is  the  one  notable  exception  to 
the  rule  of  uniformity  prevailing  in  Sweet  Potato  cul- 
ture. Climate  and  local  environment  seem  here  to  play 
an  important  part,  and  means  of  preservation  found 
successful  in  one  place  prove  entirely  unserviceable  in 
another— personality,  even,  entering  as  a  factor  in  the 
problem,  one  miin  failing  where  another,  by  the  same 
methods,  succeeds.  Many  ways  have  been  devised  and 
practiced,  some  simple,  some  elaborate  ;  but  each 
said  by  its  enthusiastic  originator  or  advocate  to  be 
absolutely  infallible. 

Nothing  has  yet  been  found  that  will  effectually 
supersede  the  well-known  popular  method  of  "bank- 
ing" or  "hilling"  in  quantities  of  from  30  to  50  bushels, 
according  to  the  different  local  customs  which  prevail 
in  each  community.  The  ordinary  practice  is  to  heap 
the  tubers  in  a  conical  pile  around  a  perforated  wooden 
flue,  covering  thera  with  a  few  inches  of  dry  pine- 
straw,  then  a  layer  of  corn  stalks,  and  finishing  with 
three  inehes  of  ilry  sand  and  afterward  two  or  three 
inele  -  of  rl  ,\  ,,r  .Hut  stiff  soil.  The  hill  maybe  con- 
strn.  t     :   .  !  !.  r  shelter  or  out-of-doors.     If  the 

latii  r  ootect  with  a  covering  of  boards  to 

kee]i  ,.,i    ....    I . I, ,,,;  !i.. ugh  not  absolutely  necessary. 

l>i...:,.s,.i  a. ...I  MaI,:die.-i.-A  few  of  the  most  im- 
portant maladies  of  the  Sweet  Potato— the  cause,  indeed, 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  loss  experienced  in  attempts  to 
winter  the  crop— will  be  noted  in  the  probable  order  of 
their  importance: 

(a)  Soft  Bot  (Mhizopus  nigricans):  This  is  the  most 
common  form  of  rot,  and  the  one  that  produces  the  most 
damage.  It  is  due  to  a  fungus  or  mold  on  abraded 
places,  chiefly  of  the  tuber,  especially  when  the  potatoes 
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r2)  Dig 


are  stored  in  large  bulk, 
opportunily  <<>  dry  i.iit. 
main  imu^c  <d'  l..^s  wiih 
develurdii-  r:i|>idly  inid  iii 
favoriiij;  i-..iiiiiti..n~,  and 
times  in  ii  iew  weeks,  tli 
of  a  bin  or  liill  to  a  pu 
ruption,  emitting  a  most 
A  few  simple  remedia 
greatly  reduce  loss  fron 
Dig  only  when  soil  is  d 
fore  tubers  become  s:t|)|p\   fii'in 

growth."    (3)  Ke \r   nil    :.irr,-i 

before  storing,  (ti  I'se  |i:iddi 
in  handling  to  avoid  abrasion. 
in  small  bulk  and  keep  dry  and 
tilated. 

{b)  Blnck  Eot  (Ceratocjisth  flmbriata): 
The  fungus  produ.-ing  tljis  affection  doe' 
not  depend  so  iiiu'di  c.n  tlir  .■..nditioiis 
moisture  and  abrasion,  and  is  slower  iii 
making  its  appearance  than  is  the  soft 
rot,  continuing  to  develo|j,  however,  all 
through  the  winter  and  often  completing 
the  destruction  the  other  has  begun.  It 
is  all  the  more  to  be  dreaded  because  it 
not  so  immediately  noticeable,  and  tubers 
containing  its  germs  are  more  likely  to 
be  housed.  The  black  rot  does  not  pro- 
duce a  pulpy  mass,  though  effectually  de- 
stroying the  totire  tuber.  It  frequently 
makes  its  appearance  on  the  young  draws 
at  "setting-out  time."  Remedy:  careful 
selection  —  1st,  of  sound  tubers  for  bed- 
ding; 2d,  of  perfectly  healthy  d 
setting;  3d,  where  these  conditions  can- 
not be  fully  complied  with,  by  planting  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  with  cuttings  from  the 
vines,  thus  minimizing  the  damage.  The 
use  of  copper  sulfate,  or  any  of  the  stand- 
ard fungicides,  either  as  a  spray  or  for 
soaking  the  tubers,  is  not  advisable;  for, 
since  the  mycelium  of  most  of  the  fungi 
causing  decay  in  the  Sweet  Potato  is 
lodged  in  and  protected  by  the  interior 
cells  of  the  tuber,  surface  treatment  would 
prove  more  or  less  futile. 

(c)  SoU  Hot  (Acmcystis Batatas):  This 
fungus,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  resident 
of  the  soil  rather  than  of  the  tuber,  and 
hence  cannot  be  readily  guarded  against. 
It  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  decay 
observed  in  the  crevices  or  cracks  of  split 
tubers.  Sudden  expansion  of  vegetable 
tissue  due  to  a  resumption  of  rapid  growth 
when  wet  weather  follows  a  period  of 
drought,  particularly  when  the  soil  is  a 
stiff  clay,  produces  the  primary  "crack- 
ing "  and  the  spores  of  the  fungus,  finding 
a  ready  lodgment,  start  the  process  of  de- 
cay. As  for  remedies,  heavy  applications 
of  sulfur  to  the  soil  have  been  found  to 
cheek  its  ravages  in  a  measure,  but  this 
method  of  operation  is  not  practical.  That 
is  to  say,  while  checking  the  fungus  the 
result  is  not  commensurate  with  the  cost. 
The  surest  preventive— and  this  is  true 
for  any  and  all  rots— is  rotation.  The 
same  areas  should  never  be  planted  in 
potatoes  two  years  in  succession,  nor 
should  the  same  spot  be  used  twice  for  a 
hotbed  to  furnish  draws,  even  at  the  cost 
of  great  inconvenience  in  establishing  the 
bed  in  another  place. 

(d)  Other  Fungi:  Several  other  fungi  are 
serious  enemies  of  the  Sweet  Potato,  as  the 
stem  rot,  white  rot,  dry  rot,  potato  scurf, 
leaf  blight,  etc.;  but  their  ravages  will 
not  compare  with  the  damage  produced 
by  the  first  three— soft  rot,  black  rot  and 

As  for  the  first  three,  it  matters  little 
to  the  practical  grower  whether  or  not  he 
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is  able  to  distinguish  one  from  another. 
After  the  conditions  favoring  the  spread 
of  one  of  them  have  been  permitted  to 
develop  and  the  resulting  decay  once  ap- 
pears, it  is  usually  too  late  to  put  reme- 
dial measures  into  effect.    Remeilv,  in  this 


cede 


ease.  Every  possible  inrcauDon  -hould 
be  observed  at  one  ami  tie  ^nnf  linni 
against  them  all.  Proper  pri\  .ntivr  (Hurt 
during  harvesting  will  be  found  a  surer 
guarantee  against  loss  from   decay   than 

carefully  detailed  method  of  housing  yet 
devised,  and  when  thoroughly  enforced 
little  apprehension  need  be  felt  as  to  re- 
sults, no  matter  what  plan  of  preserva- 
tion is  adopted. 

To  this  end  the  following  summary  of 
procedure  will  be  found  serviceable: 

a.  Rotate  the  crop.  Never  plant  twice 
in  succession  on  the  same  land. 

h.  Rotate  the  bed.  Never  use  old  soil 
or  old  manure  a  second  season, 

c.  Dig  only  when  the  soil  is  dry. 

d.  Dig  before  tubers  are  rendered  moist 
and  sappy  by  a  "second  growth,"  and  to 
this  end  never  plant  too  early  in  spring. 

e.  Use  padded  baskets  in  handling  to 
prevent  bruising  and  abrasion. 

f.  Handle  with  scrupulous  care. 

g.  Reject  all  affected  tubers  before  stor- 

h.  Store  dry,  in  small  bulk;  if  in  bins 
erect  bulkheads  and  use  flues  for  ventila- 
tion. 

i.  Use  only  perfect  tubers  for  bedding, 
rejecting  any  showing  symptoms  of  decay. 

j.  Use  only  healthy  and  unaffected 
draws  for  setting  out. 

k.  When  draws  in  bed  are  affected  with 
diseased  roots  (black  rot}  and  cannot  be 
thrown  away,  plant  in  a  separate  plat  and 
take  cuttings  from  their  vines  later  for 
the  main  crop. 

Varieties.  —  Since  new  varieties  of 
the  Sweet  Potato  can  originate  oijly  by 
bud  variation,  it  is  a  marvel  where  and 
how  all  of  the  different  types  arise.  The 
writer  has  personally  cultivated  and 
tested  some  fifty  odd  kinds,  and  there 
doubtless  exist,  in  all,  75  or  80-the  num- 
ber still  increasing.  But  one  uniform 
method  of  classification  exists  —  that  by 
the  "leaf"  into  tribes,  falling  under  the 
three  heads,  "Leaves  entire,"  "Leaves 
shouldered  or  lobed  "  and  "  Leaves  cleft " 
—  commonly  termed  "round- leafed," 
"shouldered"  and  "split-leafed,"  respec- 
tively. Of  these  the  second  type  is  the 
most  numerous,  containing  probably  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  list. 

As  for  the  best  variety, 'the  "all-round" 
potato  has  not  yet  been  found,  nor  is  it 
likely  to  be,  since  such  a  type  should  be 
a  tremendous  yielder,  of  first  quality,  a 
safe  keeper  and  free  from  disease.  No 
potato  embodies,  superlatively,  all  of 
these  characteristics.  All  of  the  heaviest 
yielders  belong,  unfortunately,  to  the 
"milky"  or  "turpentine"  group— as  Nor- 
ton, Hayman,  Southern  Queen,  White  St. 
Domingo,  Early  Golden,  etc.,  — and  their 
sappy  consistency  prevents  them  from 
keeping  well,  while  their  quality  is  uni- 
formly poor.  Regarding  quality,  however, 
tastes  differ.  The  northern  market  prefers 
a  dry,  mealy  potato,  represented  by  the 
.Jersey  or Nansemond  strain.  The  southern 
2446.  Leaves  of  Sweet  Potato,  market,  on  the  other  hand,  demands  a 
Adapted  from  Bulletin  of  the  ^Y'h  sugary  potato,  like  the  Georgir  — 
Georgia  Experiment  Stati< 


Yellow  Yam,  which  is  generally  considered 
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to  be  the  standard  of  excellence,  and  is  a  good  keeper 
though  3-ieUling  very  lightly. 

The  market  it  is  intended  to  supply  should,  therefore, 
be  specially  planted  for.  If  for  northern  shipment,  tlir 
Jersey  Sweet  is  preferable.  For  early  local  sale  Orleans 
Red  t"Nigger-killer"),  Early  Golden  or  Bermuda  Red, 
head  the  list.  For  winter  storage  and  local  market  in 
spring  it  is  best  to  rely  on  the  good  old  popular  standard 
—  the  Georgia  Yam-despite  its  light  yield,  or  rein- 
force it  with  Vineless,  which  closely  approaches  it  in 
quality  and  is  a  much  heavier  cropper. 

Hugh  N.  Staknes. 

SWEET  SCABIOUS.    See  Scabiosa. 

SWEET-SCENTED  SHKUB.    See  Ciilycanfhus. 

SWEET-SOP.    Anona  squamosu. 

SWEET  SULTiN.    See  Centaurea  moschata. 

SWEET  VEENAL  GKASS.    See  Anthoxantlmm. 

SWEET  WILLIAM  is  Dianthus  barbatus. 

SWfiRTIA  {after  Emanuel  Swert,  a  bulb  cultivator  of 
Holland  and  author  of  F!orile;iiiim,  1G12).  OentianA- 
ce(e.  About  40  species,  widely  scattered  about  the  world 
but  mainly  from  S.  Asia,  of  annual  or  perennial  herbs 
with  simple  leaves,  mainly  radical  in  the  perennial  spe- 
cies and  yellow,  blue  or  white  flowers  in  loose  or  rather 
dense  corymbs. 

Calyx  4-5-parted:  corolla  rotate,  with  a  very  short 
tube  and  glandular  pits  at  the  Vjase  of  each  lobe;  lobes 
4-5,  overlapping  to  the  right:  ovary  1-locuIed:  capsule 
dehiscing  by  2  valves  at  the  sutures. 

dilftta,  Benth.  &  Hook.  (Ophelia  diluta,  Ledeb.).  A 
tender  perennial  about  1  ft.  high :  stem  winged  and  an- 
gled, branching  from  near  the  base  :  Ivs.  glabrous, 
ovate-lanceolate,  3-nerved,  rather  obtuse,  rounded  at 
the  base,  short-petioled:  tis.  4-merous,  blue,  in  a  dense, 
fastigiate  umbel;  corolla- lobes  ovate,  rounded  at  the 
apex  and  bearing  at  the  base  a  single  ovate,  nectarifer- 
ous pit  destitute  of  a  fringe.    E.  Asia,  Japan. 

pertnnis,  Linn.  A  hardy  perennial  K-1  ft.  high: 
lower  Ivs.  oblong- elliptical,  long-petioled  ;  stem-lvs. 
ovate -oblong,  obtuse:  fls.  mostly  5-merous,  blue  to 
white,  in  a  thyrse;  corolla-lobes  elliptical-oblong,  acute, 
bearing  at  the  base  2  orbicular  nectariferous  pits  crested 
with  a  fringe.  Colo.,  Utah  and  northward;  also  in  the 
alpine  regions  of  Europe  and  in  Asia..  —  S.  perenytis  is 
an  alpine  bog  plant  and  should  be  given  a  cool,  deep, 
moist  soil.  P_  -^^  Barclay. 

SWIETfiNIA  (Gerard  van  Swieten,  1700-1772,  physi- 
cian to  Empress  Marie  Theresa  in  Vienna).  Melidcew. 
This  genus  contains  the  mahogany  tree,  a  tree  of  high 
importance  in  the  furniture  trade.  The  young  trees  are 
offered  by  nurserymen  in  S.  Fla.  and  S.  Calif.  A  tropi- 
cal  genus  of  2  or  3  species  of  tall  trcf^.  with  !il>rui.tly 
pinnate  leaves  with  opposite  piti.il.cl  ,,l,li.|ni  Iv  ..v:iir 
long-acuminate  leaflets  anrl  >i)i:ill  ilMw.r-  in  :i\:ll:i(\  ir 
somewhat  terminal  panicles:  ralsx  sni.ill.  ,'|iriri.cl: 
petals  5,  spreading;  staniinal  tuin-  urn  sli;i]>' d.  in. 
toothed;  disk  annular:  ovary  ovoid,  sessile,  ."i-loculed: 
capsule  about  3  in.  through. 

MaMgoni,  Jacq.  Mahogany.  A  large  tree  with  hard 
dark  red  wood  of  well-known  value  for  furniture,  etc. 
Lfts.  6-10:  fls.  greenish  yellow.  Tropical  regions"  of 
North  and  South  America,  West  Indies  and  S.  Florida. 
-According  to  Mueller's  "Select  Extra-tropical  Pl.ants," 
the  degree  of  endurance  of  the  tree  is  not  sufficiently 
ascertained.  In  Jamaica  it  hardly  reaches  an  elevation 
of  2,000  ft.  It  requires  rich  soil.  According  to  Reasoner 
Bros.,  the  tree  will  bloom  at  small  size  when  grown  in 
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SYCAMORE  in  Europe  is  Acer  Pseudo-platanus:  in 
Ai,„iira  P!„i„,n,s  ■•,,i,lentalis.  The  Sycamore  of  the 
inni.  Ill  -  \\  :i-  ;t  Umi  of  flg  known  as  Pharaoh's  Fig,  Sy- 

,''>!„, .,■■!.<  ,1  nil., N.,,  Ill, I.  <.r  better  Ficus  Sycomorus. 

SYMBIOSIS  is  thi'  intimate  association  of  two  or 
Uj.ire  distinct  organisms,  with  benefit  to  one  only,  or  to 
both;  commensalism;  consortism;  copartnership.  In 
this  association  each  organism  is  called  a  symbiont. 

According  to  the  olianicter  of  tlie  union,  several  kinds 
of  sjmbiosis  liii\ .  li.  .  n  r.  >  .,liii /.  .1 :  ill  Mutual  antago- 
nistic symbi.i-i  II  .'I  >  ■,  .  \\  hen  two  organ- 
isms are  foes  1  I  .  s  I  .  I  l.i.cteria  and  ani- 
mals, the  hull  r     I,.      II      iiiiiil  1. -istance;"also  the 

syntropisiu  of  ei  n.un  Ihii,  n,  «  nil  lichens.  (2)  Antago- 
nistic symbiiisis  iirui  jinrasiiisiuj,  when  the  host  is 
partly  or  coniplet.iy  killed  l.y  the  parasite,  as  the  po- 
tato and  the  rut  tuii-us  { I'h  iiloiihthora  infestans):  or 
galls  (hyperir  ihi.x}  pni.lueed  on  the  host  as  in  the 
black  knot  of  lums;  and  in  higher  plants,  which  live 
at  the  expense  ^.f  others,  as  the  mistletoe  (green)  and 
the  dodder  (chlorophylless).  (3)Mutual  symbiosis, when 
there  is  often  reciprocal  advantage;  (a)  nutrici.sm, 
when  one  symbiont  nourishes  the  other  without  ap- 
parently receiving  any  return,  as  the  mycorrhiza  and 
the  roots  of  forest  trees;  (6)  mutualism,  when  a  mu- 
tual benefit  results  from  the  union  of  two  organisms 
capable  of  living  separately,  as  the  bacteroid  and  the 
roots  of  the  Leguminosse;  (c)  individualism,  when  the 
symbionts  are  so  intimately  connected  in  their  growth 
as  to  suggest  a  single  individual,  as  the  union  of  alga  and 
fungus  to  form  a  lichen.  (4)  Prototrophy,  the  wet  nurse 
relationship,  as  in  the  lichen  Lecidea  intumescenst 
which  eventually  gets  its  nourishment  by  mean.s  of  a 
lodger,  a  different  lichen  (5)  Contingent  symbiosis, 
when  one  symbiont  lives  m  the  interior  of  another  for 
.shelter,  as  Nostoc  in  the  tissue  of  Hepaticfe,  Lemna, 
Cycas,  Gunnera,  and  Anaboena  in  Azolla. 

John  W  Hakshberger. 


2447.   Symphoricarpos 


SYMPHOKICAEPOS  (Greek,  fruit  borne  in  clusters). 
Capri foUAcece.    Shrubs  with  simple,  opposite,  oval,  en- 

*■ nd  exstipulate  Ivs.:  fls.  small;  calyx  4-.Vtoothed; 

'    ■   -  lobed  on  short 


i]ianulate  or  bell-shap 


pots. 


Barclay. 


S'WISS  CHAED.    See  Seta,  Greens,  SaUid  Plants. 
SWOED  LILY.    Gladiolus. 


lower  parts  of  beds  or  borders,  or  for  detached  groups 
where  something  low  is  desired.  They  will  thrive  in 
almost  any  soil  from  heavy  clay  to  dry  gravelly  banks. 
Their  habit  of  suckering  enables  them  to  cover  the 
ground  rapidly  and  effectively.  All  have  a  tendency  to 
retain  their  fruit  until  it  is  forced  off.  and  one  species 
retains  its  foliage.  For  these  reasons  they  are  pleasing 
additions  to  the  winter  landscape.  Of  easy  propagation 
by  suckers,  seed  or  cuttings. 

A.  Fruit  white. 
B.  Stamens  and  style  included. 
racemdsus.  Michx.  Snowberry.  Waxeerkv.  Fig. 
2447.  A  shrub,  2-6  ft.  high:  Ivs.  smooth,  entire  or 
sometimes  repand  or  even  lobed :  fls.  rose  color,  in  a 
loose  and  often  leafy  raceme;  stamens  and  style  in- 
cluded :     fr.   globose,   white,   persistent.     July,    Aug. 
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Eastern  N.  A.     B.B.  3:235. -A  smooth  shrub  with  slen- 
der branches  usually  bending  under  its  load  of  berries. 
Var.  paucifldrus,  Robbins,  is  of  smaller  growth  and 
has  fewer  fruits.     Mn.  2,  p.  10.     B.B.  3:236. 
EB.    Stamens  and  style  exserted. 
occidentaUs,  R.  Br.     Wolfbebkt.     This  may  he  con- 
sidered as  the  western  form  of  our  eastern  species,  but 
it  is  less   attractive  than  the  preceding,  as   it   is  less 
fruitful  and  the  individual  berries  are  not  as  clear  and 
waxy.     Lvs.  ovate:    fls. 
pikes,  both  terminal 
axillary;      stamens 
style    exserted:    fr. 


Sfjubliug  it,  the  exserted 
stamens  and  style  being 
the  most  obvious  dis- 
tinction. 

A  A.  Fruit  red. 
vtilg4ris,  Michx.  In- 
dian Currant.  Coral 
Berry.  Fig.  2448.  Lvs. 
ovate:  fls.  in  dense 
axillary  and  terminal 
spikes;  style  and  sta- 
mens included:  fr.  dark 
red.  July.    Along  i 


2448. 


Fruits  of  Indian   Currant— Sym-    and  rocKy  places  N.  J 

phoricarposvulearis  (X  K).        Dakotas,    south    to    Ga. 

Showing  how  few  of  the  fruits      fj^*^  '^'^^^      ^n.  1,  p.  84. 

develop.  Un-  34,  p.  280.— A  rather 

more  compact  bush  than 

the  two  previously  described  species.  Valuable  because 

of  Its  abundant  persistent  fruit  and  foliage.     Var.  var- 

iegitus,  Hort.,  has  the  leaves  marked  white  and  yellow 

and  is  the  same  as  var.  rdliis  varieqatis.     Var.  glomer- 

atus,  Hort.,  is  a  form  with  longer  terminal  spikes. 

John  F.  Cowell. 

SYMPHYANDBA  (Greek;  anthers  grown  together). 
CatnpanulAceai.  Htjmphyandra  Hofmanni  is  a  hardv 
perennial  herb,  1-2  ft.  high,  with  pendulous  bell-shaped 
flowers  \K  in.  1,,,,-  and  an  inch  or  more  across.  The 
fls.  are  borne  in  a  lar:;e  I.afy  j-anicle.  Under  favorable 
conditions  m  hu-land  this  plant  has  maintained  a  suc- 
cession of  liIiMiiii  from  .liilv  to  December.  T.  D.  Hat- 
field finds  that  in  this  country  "the  plant  is  liable  to 
exhaust  itself  in  blooming,  thus  behaving  like  a  bien- 
nial. It  has  large,  fleshy  roots,  needs  a  dry  position  and 
sows  itself." 

Symphyandra  is  a  genus  of  about  7  species  of  peren- 
nial herbs  found  in  the  region  of  Asia  ^'Minor,  Its 
special  botanical  interest  lies  in  tin-  fart  tliat  the 
anthers  are  grown  together  into  a  tuL.  ,  «liiili  .liaraeter 
tends  to  annul  the  distinction  betwicn  tli.-  C.unpanula 
and  Lobelia  families.  Otherwise  the  genus  is  much 
like  Campanula. 

Generic  characters:  caudex  thick:  lvs.  broad,  usually 
cordate,  dentate;  radical  lvs.  long-stalked;  stem-lvs. 
few  or  small:  fls.  white  or  yellowish,  usually  nodding, 
racemose  or  loosely  panicled:  inflorescence  centrifugal: 
calyx-tube  adnate,  hemispherical  or  top-shaped,  with  or 
without  reflexed  appendages  between  the  lobes;  corolla 
bell-shaped,  5-lobed:  ovary  3-loculed. 

Hafmanni,  Pant.  Much  branched,  pilose:  branches 
decumbent:  lvs.  oblaneeolate,  acute,  doubly  dentate: 
calyx  with  large,  leafy,  cordate  segments,  hemispheri- 
cal tube  and  no  appendages;  corolla  hairy  inside. 
Bosnia.  B.M.  7298.  Qn.  57,  p.  303.  G.C.  III.  4:761. - 
This  desirable  bellflower  has  been  cult,  by  amateurs  in 
the  East.  It  sometimes  spreads  rapidly  in  half-shaded 
rockeries  and  sows  itself.  ^  -^ 

Sf  MPHYTUM  (Greek,  to  grow  together,  in  reference 
to  the  supposed  healing  virtues).  Borraginicect. 
COMPREY.    About  16  species  of   perennial  herbs  from 
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Europe,  Asia  and  N.  Africa,  with  usually  tuberous 
roots:  lvs.  simple,  often  decurrent,  and  with  rather 
small  yellow,  blue  or  purplish  flowers  pediceled  in  ter- 
minal, .simple  or  branched  cymes:  calyx5-cut  or  parted, 
lobes  linear;  corolla  tubular,  lobes  very  short  and 
nearly  erect;  stamens  5,  attached  to  the  middle  of  the 
corolla-tube,  included:  nutlets  4;   seeds  nearly  globular 

Of  easy  culture  in  any  good  soil.  The  shade  of  over- 
hanging trees  is  not  objectionable.  When  grown  for 
the  beauty  of  the  variegated  foliage  the  flowering  stems 
may  be  removed  with  advantage, 

A.   Lvs.  decurrent  on  the  stem. 

officinale,  Linn.  A  hardy  branching  perennial,  about 
3  ft.  high :  root  thick :  lower  lvs.  large,  broadly  lanceo- 
late: upper  lvs.  narrower:  fls.  small,  pale  yellow  or 
purplish,  in  drooping  cymes.    June,  July.     Eu.,  Asia. 

Var.  variegatum,  Hort.,  has  leaves  widely  margined 
with  creamy  white.  A  beautiful  variegated  plant  es- 
pecially attractive  in  spring,  when  the  Coloring  of  the 
leaves  is  brightest  and  the  large  rosettes  have  not  yet 
sent  up  any  flower-stems.  P.S.  18:1901-1902. 
AA.   Zvs.  not  decurrent  on  the  stem. 

asp^rrimum,  Donn.  Prickly  Comfrey.  Fig.  2449  A 
hardy  perennial,  more  vigorous  than  H.  officiii'iile,  often 
o  ft.  high  :  lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  prickly  on  both  sides  • 
fls.  reddish  in  the  bud,  becoming  blue,  smaller  than  in 
S.  officinale.  June,.July.  Caucasus.  B.M.  929. -Var. 
vaneg4tum,  Hort.,  has  leaves  distinctlv  margined  with 


yellow. 


Keller  and  F.  W.  Barclay. 


SYMPLOCAEPUS.     See  Spathyema. 

SYMPLOCOS  (Greek,  symplocos,  entwined  or  con- 
nected, the  stamens  being  connate  at  the  base).  In- 
cluding Hopea  and  Lodhra.  Styrncdcece.  Ornamental 
deciduous  or  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate 
entire  or  serrate  lvs.  and  usually  white  fls.  in  racemes 
or  panicles,  rarely  solitary,  followed  by  berry-like, 
black,  red  or  blue  fruits.  Only  the  deciduous  S.  cratce- 
goides  IS  hardy  north;  it  is  a  shrub  with  abundant  white 
Hs.  in  spring  and  bright  blue  fruits  in  autumn.  It 
thrives  in  well-drained 
soil  and  sunny  position. 
The  half -evergreen  &'. 
tinctoria,  which  seems 
not  hardy  north  of  its 
natural  habitat,  prefers 
moist  soil  and  shady 
situation.  The  evergreen 
species  are  all  tender 
and  little  known  in  cul- 
tivation. Prop,  by  seeds, 
which  usually  do  not 
germinate  until  the  sec- 
ond year,  and  by  green- 
wood cuttings  under 
glass ;  also  by  layers. 

About  IGO  species 
widely  distributed 
through  the  tropical  re- 
gions except  Africa;  only 
a  few  outside  the  trop- 
ics. Mostly  trees  :  fls. 
in   terminal    or    axillary 

rarely  solitary;  calyx  5- 
lobed;  corolla  5-parted, 
often  almost  to  the  base; 
stamens  numerous,  usu- 
ally connate  at  the  base; 
style  filiform:  ovary  2- 
5-loculed.  inferior:  fr.  a 
drupe,  with  1-5  1-seeded 
stones.  Several  species 
have  medical  properties; 
S.  tinctoria  yields  a  yel- 
low dye.  IX  :>^.; 

crataegoides,  Buch.-Ham.  (S.  panicuUta,  Wall. 
L6dhra  cratcego'ides,  Decne.).  Deciduous  shrub orsome- 
times  tree,  attaining  40  ft.,  with  slender,  spreading 
branches,   forming    an    irregular    open   head;     young 
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branches  pubescent:  Ivs.  short-petioled,  oval  orobnvate 
to  oblong-obovate,  acute  or  acuminate,  sharply  serrate, 
distinctly  veined  beneath  and  more  or  less  pubescent  at 
the  veins,  rarely  glabrous,  15^-3  In.  long:  fls.  white, 
fragrant,  M-K  in.  across,  with  spreading  oblong-oval 
petals  in  panicles  lK-3  in.  long:  fr.  usually  1-seeded 
oval,  blue,  about  %  in.  high.  May,  June.  Himalayas 
to  China  and  Japan.    G. P.  5:89.    M.D.G.  1901:100,  101. 

S.  coccinea,  Humb.  &  Bonpl.  Evergreen  treei  Ivs.  oblong, 
acuminate,  crenulate,  3-5  in.  long:  fls.  solitary,  axillary,  pink. 
1  in.  .icross,  with  10  petals.  Spring.  Mexico.  R.H.  1846:281, 
F.S.  2A33.-S.  Japinica.  DC.  (S.  lucida,  Sieb.  &  Zucc).  Ever- 
green shrub  or  small  tree,  20  ft.  high:  Ivs.  elliptic  to  oblong, 
acute,  remotely  serrate,  glabrous,  2-3  in.  long:  fls.  yellowish, 
in  short,  few-fld.  racemes:  fr.  oblong,  red.  Spring.  Japan. 
S.Z.  1:24.  A  shrub  which  has  been  distributed  from  several 
botanic  gardens  under  the  name  of  S.  Japonica  has  proved  to 
be  Pyracantha  crenulata.— S.  Sinica.  Ker.  Deciduous  shrub, 
closely  allied  to  S.  eratajgoides:  Ivs.  elliptic,  acute,  serrate, 
pubescent  on  both  sides,  lH-2  in.  long:  fls.  white,  in  short 
panicles ;  calyx-tfeth  acute.  May,  June.  China.  B.R.  9:710.— 
S.  Sumilntia,  Buch.-Ham.  Small  evergreen  tree:  Ivs.  oblong- 
elliptic,  acuminate,  cuneate  at  the  base,  serrulate,  glabrous, 
3-5  in.  long:  fls.  white,  in  short  r.icemes:  fr.  oblong.  Himal. 
Gt.  31:lu7a.— S.  tinctbria,  L'Herit.  Sweet  Leaf.  Horse 
Sugar.  Half-evergreen  shrub  or  small  tree,  attaining  18  ft.: 
Ivs.  oblong,  acute,  obscurely  serrate,  pubescent  beneath,  3-5  in. 
long:  fls.  yellowish,  fragrant,  in  axillary,  dense  clusters:  fr. 
oblong.  %  in.  long,  orange-brown.  Spring.  Del.  to  Pla.  and 
La.    S.S.  (i:2o5,  256.  ALFRED  ReHDER. 

SYNADfiNIUM  (Greek  name,  indicating  the  united 
glands).  EuphorhiAeeae.  A  genus  of  3  species  of  some- 
what succulent  shrubs  of  Madagascar  and  tropical  Af- 
rica, differing  from  Euphorbia  in  having  the  glands  of 
the  Involucre  united  into  a  ring. 

Grintii,  Hook.  Smooth,  thick-branched,  G-10  ft.:  Ivs. 
ovate-spatulate,  3-4  in.  long:  dichotoraous  cymes  with 
red  involucres.  Tropical  Africa.  B.M.  5633. -Some- 
times cultivated  with  succulents  in  botanic  gardens. 

S.arftor^scens,  Boiss.,  has  yellow  involucres.    B.M.  7184. 
J.  B.  S.  Norton. 

SYNCAEPIA  (Greek,  together  and  fruit,  referring  to 
the  head-like  clusters  of  capsules).  Myrtdcete^  Two 
species  of  Australian  trees  with  opposite,  ovate,  penni- 
nerved,  evergreen  leaves  and  rather  small  white  flow- 
ers in  dense,  globular  heads  either  solitary  in  the  axils 
or  in  terminal  panicles :  calyx-tube  adnate  to  base  of 
ovary,  the  free  part  erect  or  dilated  with  usually  4  per- 
sistent lobes;  petals  generally  4,  spreading;  stamens 
many,  free:  ovary  inferior,  2-3-loculed;  ovules  1-several 
to  each  cell;  seeds  linear-cuneate. 

lauriJdlia,  Tenore.  Tcrpentine  Tree.  Lvs.  broadly 
ovate  to  elliptic-oblong,  obtuse  or  obtusely  acuminate, 
2-3  in.  long,  often  appearing  as  if  in  whorls  of  i:  fls. 
6-10  in  a  head,  with  2-t  bracts  of  variable  size  under 
the  head;  calices  connate  at  the  base;  petals  broadly 
ovate  or  orbicular,  less  than  2  lines  long:  ovary  3- 
loculed;  ovules  several  to  each  locule.  — According  to 
\'on  Mueller's  "Select  Extra-tropical  Plants,"  this  tree 
attains  a  height  of  200  ft.,  with  a  trunk  often  30  ft.  in 
circumference;  it  is  of  quick  growth  and  well  adapted 
for  a  shade  tree.  The  wood  is  very  durable  and  almost 
fireproof  and  is  valuable  for  piles,  railway  sleepers  and 
shipbuilding.  It  takes  a  high  palish  and  is  used  for 
flooring  and  cabinet  work.    Offered  in  S.  Calif. 

F.  W.  Barclay. 

SYNDfiSMON  (Greek,  bound  together,  because  the 
plant  unites  characters  of  Thalictrum  and  Anemone). 
HanunculAcece.  RuE  Anemone.  A  monotypic  genus  of 
eastern  North  America.  Glabrous  perennial  herb  from 
a  cluster  of  tuberous  roots:  basal  lvs.  2-3-temately 
compound :  involucre  similar  but  sessile,  the  Ifts.  be- 
ing stalked:  fls.  white  or  pink,  in  an  umbel;  pedicels 
slender;  sepals  thin;  petals  none;  stigma  sessile,  trun- 
cate: akenes  terete,  deeply  grooved.  The  more  com- 
mon generic  name  is  Anemonella,  which  dates  from 
.1839,  but  Syndesmon  was  used  in  1832.  The  plants 
should  be  grown  in  partial  shade  and  in  light  moist  soil, 
where  they  should  be  left  undisturbed  for  years.  They 
will  then  form  a  carpet  of  great  beauty.  Prop,  by  divi- 
sion of  roots  in  spring  or  fall. 

thalictxoldes,  Hoffmg.  (Anemone  thalictroUes,  Tha- 
lictrum anemonoldes, Michx.).    Plant  3-6  in.  high :  lvs. 
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much  like  those  of  Thalictrum:  fls.  resembling  those  of 
Anemone  quinqiiefolia,  appearing  before  the  basal 
leaves.  March-June.  Common  in  woods  and  open 
fields.  L.B.C.  10:964.  Gn.  35:699.  B.M.  866.  I.H. 
6:211.— Var.  flore-pUno,  Hort.  Flowers  double.  Very 
pretty.    L.B.C.  8:770.    F.S.  11:1155.    R.B.  11:205. 

K.  C.  Davis. 

SYHGONIUM  (Greek  name,  said  to  refer  to  the  co- 
hesion of  the  ovaries).  Ardcecv.  About  10  species  of 
tropical  American  woody  climbing  or  creeping  plants, 
with  milky  juice  and  stems  rooting  and  leaf -bearing  at 
the  nodes:  lvs.  sagittate,  becoming  with  age  pedately 
5-9-parted,  on  long  petioles,  with  a  persistent  accres- 
cent sheath  :  peduncles  short  :  spathe  yellowish  or 
whitish  green;  tube  small,  ovoid,  persistent:  spadix 
shorter  than  the  spathe :  staminate  fls.  with  3-4  stamens, 
pistillate  fl.  with  oblong-ovoid  2  or  abortively  1-loculed 
ovary;  seeds  solitary  in  the  loonies,  obovoid  or  globose, 
black.  All  the  aroids  are  monographed  in  Latin  in  DC. 
Mon.  Phan.  vol.  2,  1879. 

podophyllum,  Schott.  A  tender  creeping  plant:  Ivs. 
becoming  5-7-pinnatisect,  4-6  in.  long;  petioles  becom- 
ing 15-20  in.  long:  tube  of  the  spathe  1-1 K  in.  long: 
blade' of  the  spathe  2/^  in.  long,  greenish  outside,  white 
within.    The  typical  form  is  probably  not  in  cult. 

Var.  alhoUneitum,  Engl.  (S.  athoUnedtum,  Bull.), 
has  whitish  costae  and  lateral  nerves.  Offered  by  John 
Saul,  1893,  presumably  as  a  tender  foliage  plant. 

F.  W.  Barclay. 

StNTHYEIS  (Greek,  together  and  Uttte  door  or  valve, 
the  valves  of  the  capsule  long  adhering  below  to  the 
short  placentiferous  axis).  Scrophularidceo!.  Six  spe- 
cies of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  native  to  western 
North  America.  S.  reniformis  is  a  tufted  plant  bearing 
a  few  scapes  about  a  foot  high.  The  inflorescence  is  a 
raceme  about  5  in.  long  with  about  40  purple-blue  fls. 
each  Vb  of  an  inch  across.  In  England  this  plant  is 
considered  a  winter  bloomer;  it  flowers  there  in  Feb- 
ruary or  March,  occasionally  November. 

Synthyris  is  nearly  related  to  Wulfenia  of  southeast- 
ern Europe  and  the  Himalayas,  but  the  anther-cells  are 
not  confluent  and  the  seeds  are  discoidal.  In  their  na- 
tive region  they  are  summer-blooming  plants  with  small 
purplish  or  flesh-colored  spikes  or  racemes.  Generic 
characters:  Plants  glabrous  or  pilose:  rhizome  thick: 
radical  lvs.  petioled,  ovate  or  oblong  and  crenate  or 
incised-pinnatisect:  calyx  4-parted;  corolla-tube  very 
short;  lobes  4  or  none;  stamens  2;  style  entire  at  apex: 
capsule  compressed. 

reniifirmis,  Benth.  Larger  and  stouter  pl.ant  than  the 
next,  with  more  acutely  cut,  leathery  lvs.,  longer 
and  stouter  scape  and  raceme,  shorter  pedicels,  narrow 
sepals  and  corolla-lobes,  a  globose  corolla-tube  and  more 
seeds  in  the  cells.  Ore.  to  Wash.  Introduced  by  Wool- 
son,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

rotundiffiUa,  Gray.  Smaller,  with  weak,  slender  scape 
3-4  in.  high,  shorter  than  the  membranous,  broadly 
crenate  lvs.,  a  small  few-fld.  raceme,  broader  sepals  and 
corolla-lobes,  fewer  seeds  in  the  cells  and  capsule  di- 
varicately 2-lobed  instead  of  merely  emarginate.  Shady 
coniferous  woods  of  Oregon.  Offered  in  1881  by  Edward 
Gillett.  w.  M. 

SYBlNGA  (of  doubtful  meaning;  probably  from 
syrinx,  pipe,  because  pipes  are  easily  made  from  the 
straight  stems  of  Philadelphus  by  removing  the  pith, 
and  the  name  Svringa  had  been  originally  applied  to 
Philadelphus,  but  was  transferred  afterwards  to  the 
hi\a.e].  Ole&cew.  Lilac.  Ornamental  deciduous  shrubs 
or  rarely  trees,  with  opposite,  slender-petioled,  entire 
lvs.  and  lilac,  purple  or  white  fls.  in  large  and  showy 
upright  panicles.  The  Lilacs  are  among  our  most 
popular  and  ornamental  flowering  shrubs,  and  hardly 
any  garden  or  park  is  found  without  them.  The  fra- 
grance of  the  common  Lilac  is  very  sweet,  as  also  of 
Syringa  oblata  and  S.  pubescens.  The  strong  odor  of 
S.  Chinensis  is  not  agreeable  to  every  one.  S.  villosa 
andJosikeea  are  almost  scentless.  S.  Amurensis  and 
its  allies  have  only  a  slight  odor  similar  to  that  of  the 
Privet.  Almost  all  species  are  hardy  north.  S.  villosa, 
var.  Emodi,  is  somewhat  tender  north. 
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The  Lilacs  are  very  s,h(in\  in  t.Io.im  especi'^Ih  -nhen 
massed    in    groups    and    ii  i    inl      ni    tin    more 

effective  the  fewer  dill.  1    ii       i  '      ^       nt  ,in     The 

mixing  of  species  and   \  ^   m  h  il  it  and 

blooming  season  onl>  --i  i  i  ii  t  iii  1  )  d  i  s  too 
great  a  variety  of  colors  s,  me  si_,.,  ics  ,,  the  tiee  like 
S.  Japomca,  S  Pektnen^it,  and  * 
villosa,  are  very  handsome  as  sm 
specimens  on  the  lawn 
is  the  only  tree  of  the  genus  it 
tains  a  height  of  30  ft  i>  iiilqat 
AmureHSis  and  JPekineii 
times  grow  into  small  tr 
least  large  shrubs  ]l)-20  ft 
Persica  is  the  ni  ill  '  ] 
seldom  exceeds 
in  bloom  is  S  ' ' 
by  S.  vnlqax  < 
cens,  P,i  I  :  I'l  '  iiiii 
after  tin-  nii  Idl  I  lime 
Amiii-.i^s,       ,u  1    /    I  ,,„,u 

the  last  In  s  I 
which  blooms  m  it 
in  the  beginning  ■  t 

sometimes  bloom  si.iiin^h 
a  second  time  m  fill  The 
foliage  is  bright  green  and 
handsome,  but  drops  com- 
paratively early  in  fall, 
especially  in  the  case  of  S. 
Japonica,  without  assuming 
any  fall  coloring   as  a  rule.  (x  1-5.) 

In  S.  oblnfa  the  foliage  turns 

to  a  depp  vinous  red  and  remains  until  November.  In 
S.Pekhn„^is  it  is  r.t.iined  until  late  in  fall  and  finally 
assumes  .1  |,ui|ili-li  line  nr  turns  pala>yeIlow. 

The  l'.ili;i-i'  is  ii.it  inu.'li  attacked  by  insects,  but  a 
fungus,  Miri-n.^pluf  ra  iihil,  late  in  summer  often  covers 
the  whole  foliage  of  S.  viilgnris  and  also  of  S.  Chinensis 
and  Persica  with  a  white  mealy  coat,  while  S.  oblata  is 
but  rarely  troubled  with  this  fungus  and  the  other 
species  never.  Much  damage  is  sometimes  done  by  a 
borer,  Trochilium  denudatiim,  which  lives  in  the  stems 
and  branches  of  S.  vulgaris,  but  is  rarely  found  in  any 
other  species. 

After  blooming,  the  inflorescence  should  be  removed 
if  possible  and  the  pruning  be  done  as  far  as  necessary. 
Pruning  in  winter  or  spring  would  destroy  a  large  part 
of  the  flower-buds  for  the  coming  season.  Lilacs  grow 
in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  but  a  rich  and  moderately 
moist  one  is  the  most  suitable.  They  are  easily  trans- 
planted at  any  time  from  fall  to  spring.  S.  vulgaris 
and  its  numerous  varieties  are  the  most  popular  of  the 
Lilacs  on  account  of  their  early  and  profuse  blooming, 
their  sweet  fragrance  and  the  variety  of  colors  ranging 
from  dark  purple  to  lilac,  pink  and  white.  The  double- 
flowered  varieties  keep  the  blooms  longer,  but  the 
panicles  are  less  graceful  and  they  usually  do  not  bloom 
as  profusely  as  the  single  ones;  they  also  remain  mostly 
dwarfer  and  have  a  more  compact  habit.  The  faded 
fls.  do  not  fall  off,  but  remain  on  the  inflorescence;  this 
gives  the  plant  a  very  unsightly  appearance  if  the  faded 
panicles  are  not  removed.  W.  ,T.  Stewart  suggests  a 
word  of  warning  against  Lilacs  not  on  their  own  roots, 
because  of  the  attacks  of  borers  and  the  bad  habit  of 
suckering  in  some  cases. 

Some  of  the  best  single-flowered  vars.  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

SlNGLE-FI.oWKKF.f    LlI.Af'S. 

White:  Alba  grandifhu: .  All,,,  piinnnidaUs;  Frau 
Bertha  Dammann,  A. F.  iLJili'T.-;  .Mndanie  Moser;  Marie 
Legraye,  one  of  the  very  bust,  B.H.  29:135;  Princess 
Marie. 

Blue,  lilac  or  pink:  Ambroise  Verschaffelt,  pale  pink; 
Dr.  Lindley,  pinkish  lilac,  P.S.  14:1481;  G^ant  des  ba- 
tailles,  bluish  lilac;  Geheimrath  Heyder,  light  lilac; 
Gigantea,  bluish  red;  (il^ire  des  Moulins,  pale  pink; 
Goliath,  purplish  lilao ;  L.iv:,iii:ni:i.  li-lit  pink;  Macro- 
stachya,  light  pink  (Princes,  Al.  xaiidria  is  a  favorite 
variety  of  this  class  in  Atuerieai;  Sibirica,  purplish 
lilac;  Trianoniana,  bluish  lilac. 
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Red:  Aline  Moequeris,  dark  red;  Charles  X  (Caroli), 
dark  lilac-red,  A.F.  12:1076.  F.  1873,  p.  7B;  Marlyen- 
sis,  sometimes  called  Rubra  de  Marley,  lilac-red ;  Rubra 
insignis,  purplish  red. 

Dark  purple:  Philemon;  Ludwig  Spiith  (Andenken 
an  Ludwig  Spath,  Louis  Spath),  very  large  panicles, 
the  best  of  the  dark  vars 

Double-flowered  Lilacs. 

Wliite:  Madame  Abel  Chatenay,  compact  panicles; 
Madame  Casimir-Perier,  large,  graceful  panicles,  one 
of  the  best;  Madame  Lemoine,  large  fls.  in  dense  pani- 
cles; Ob^lisque;  Virginity,  white  and  pink. 

Blue,  lilac  or  pink:  Alphonse  Lavall(5,  bluish  lilac, 
A.F.  12:1077;  Belle  de  Nancy,  fls.  pink  with  white  cen- 
ter; Charles  Baltet,  lilac-pink;  C'ondorcet,  blue,  A.F. 
12:1074;  Doyen  Keteleer,  lilac-blue;  Jean  Bart,  pinkish 
violet;  Lamarck,  pale  lilac,  large,  rather  loose  panicles; 
Lemoinei,  lilac-pink,  B.H.  28:174;  L(5on  Simon,  chang- 
ing from  pinkish  to  bluish  lilac.  Gt.  43:1407;  Maxime 
Cornu,  pinkish  lilac;  Michel  Buchner,  pale  lilac,  large 
and  very  double  fls. ;  President  Caruot,  pale  blue. 

Purple:  Charles  Joly,  dark  purplish  red,  one  of  the 
darkest;  Comte  Horace  de  Choiseul,  lilac-purple;  La 
Tour  d'Auvergne,  violet-purple. 

The  Lilacs  have  been  favorite  forcing  plants  in 
France  for  more  than  a  century  and  are  nowadays  among 
the  most  important  cut-flowers  during  the  winter  season 
in  France  as  well  as  in  Germany  and  England.  They 
are  on  the  market  from  the  end  of  September  until  they 
bloom  outdoors.  Charles  X  is  considered  one  of  the  very 
best  for  forcing.  Marlyensis,  Marie  Legraye,  Alba 
virginalis,  Ludwig  Spiith  and  other  varieties  are 
also  good  for  forcing.  Of  the  double -fid.  varieties 
the  following  have  proved  adapted  for  forcing:  Jlad- 
ame  Casimir-Perier,  I^Iadame  Lemoine,  Charles  Baltet, 
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suited  for  forcing  iu  two  or  three  years,  while  plants 
grown  from  cuttings  require  four  to  six  years.  Marly- 
ensis is  always  used  on  its  own  roots  and  prop,  either 
by  seeds,  cuttings  or  division.  Special  attention  must  be 
given  to  pruning  in  order  to  have  well-branched  plants 
of  good,  compact  habit  (see  Fig.  8.51,  Vol.  II,  p.  GOO). 
The  Lilac  has  nothing  like  the  commercial  importance 
for  forcing  in  America  that  it  has  in  Europe,  but  the 
appreciation  of  it  for  winter  bloom  is  on  the  increase  in 
this  country. 

Lilacs  are  generally  forced  in  pots,  being  potted  usu- 
ally in  July  or  in  the  forepart  of  August,  that  they  may 
fill  the  pots  with  new  roots  before  winter.    Some  grow- 
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ers  pot  the  plants  in  spring  or  in  the  preceding  fall. 
This  practice  is  of  especial  advantage  if  the  plants  are 
intended  for  very  early  forcing.  These  early  potted  plants 
are  then  plunged  into  the  ground  outdoors,  mulched,  well 
watered  and  regularly  manured ;  after  June,  when  the 
young  growth  is  almost  finished,  only  enough  water  is 
given  to  prevent  wilting.  When  the  flower-buds  have 
been  formed,  more  water  is  given  until  they  have 
reached  their  full  size.   It  is  essential  to  keep  the  plants 
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o£  the  albuminoids  in  tiie  plant  has  been  stated  recently 
by  other  botanists  also. 

Lilacs  may  be  prop,  by  seed,  which  is  sown  in  spring. 
This  method  is  usually  practiced  only  with  the  more 
common  typical  species.  The  many  varieties  and  rarer 
kinds  are  usually  prop,  by  greenwood  cuttings  under 
glass  in  June  (or  in  early  spring  from  forced  plants), 
by  hardwood  cuttings,  by  grafting  and  also  by  suckers 
and  division,  especially  in  the  case  of  S.  Chinensis, 
Persica  and  vulgaris. 

As  a  stock  S.  vulgaris  is  mostly  used  and  sometimes 
Ligustrum.      S.  Japonica  will  probably  prove  to  be  a 
good  stock.     S.  villosa,  though  readily  growing  from 
seed  and  of  vigorous  habit,  is  not  to  be  recommended. 
Budding  in  July  and  August   is  the  most  extensively 
practiced  method.     Grafting  is  done  either  in  April  or 
May  in  the  open  or  in  February  or  March  in  the  green- 
house on  potted  stock.    Almost  any  kind  of  grafting 
may  be  employed,  as  the  Lilac  unites  readily.     Crown- 
knitting  IS  to  be  preferred  in  order  to  avoid  the  trouble- 
^"iiiH  '.uckers.    Plants  intended  for  forcing  but  deficient 
111    llower-buds   are   sometimes   grafted  in   October  or 
early  in  November  with  branches 
well    set    with    flower -buds    and 
forced  in  January  or  later. 
About  11  species  from  southeast- 
"  malayas   and 


•s.  exstipulate,  deciduous, 
I  I     111   V  setnpervirens: 

I .  corolla  salver- 
1   I    I  Inbed  limb;  sta- 
ll, .l  h  cithery,  oblong  or 
ilfhiscmt,  with  2  winged 
.'449.    In  S.  setnpervirens 


rather  dry  in  fall,  so  that  the  wood  may  ripen  thor- 
oughly and  early.  When  the  leaves  have  fallen  oft',  the 
plants  are  stored  away  in  convenient  places,  where  they 
are  sheltered  from  severe  frost.  Sometimes  the  Lilac, 
especially  Marlyensis,  is  forced  from  balls  of  earth 
which  are  not  potted,  but  this  does  not  always  give 
satisfactory  results. 

About  tliree  to  four  weeks  is  required  to  force  the 
plants  into  bloom  with  the  temperature  recommended 
below.  The  first  days  after  bringing  the  plants  into  the 
forcing  room,  a  temperature  of  55-60°  may  be  given, 
gradually  raising  to  78-88°  and  maintained  as  equally  as 
possible  until  the  panicles  are  fully  developed  and  the 
first  flowers  begin  to  expand ;  then  the  temperature  is 
lowered  to  60-66°,  and  when  the  panicles  are  about  half 
open  the  plants  are  transferred  to  a  cool  greenhouse. 
Hardening-off  is  essential  to  ensure  good  keeping  quali- 
ties of  the  flowers.  The  red-flowered  varieties  are  often 
forced  in  darkened  rooms  in  order  to  have  the  flowers 
blanched  or  only  slightly  colored.  The  shade  of  color 
depends  entirely  on  the  "time  when  fuU  light  is  given 
and  also  on  the  temperature.  Show  plants  in  pots 
should  be  grown  in  full  light  to  have  the  foliage  well 
developed.  While  the  temperature  is  higher  than  76°, 
frequent  syringing  is  necessary.  It  is,  of  course,  pos- 
sible to  force  Lilacs  in  a  lower  temperature,  and  this 
will  be  even  advisable  it  the  longer  time  required  does 
not  count.  Full  advice  for  commercial  Lilac  forcing 
is  given  by  Fr.  Harms  in  "Flieder  und  Asparagus,"  a 
book  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  Lilac  forcing. 

Interesting  experiments  recently  conducted  have 
shown  that  the  Lilac  is  more  readi'lv  forced  when  the 
plants  are  subjected  to  the  influence  of  ether  during 
forty-eight  hours  shortly  before  forcing.  An  account 
of  these  experiments  bv  W.  Johannsen  is  entitled 
"Das  ^therverfahren  beim  Friihtreiben  mit  besonderer 
Beriickrichtigung  des  Flieders."  That  the  ether  has  a 
particular  effect  on  the  metamorphosis  and  regeneration 


oval  capsult  1'"  iiln  n! 
seeds  in  ea.  li  Im  ul.  ] 
(not  yet  iiitriMlm  .  d  t, 
the  capsule  i-.  Mi  -1in  . 
one-seeded  and  drupe-like. 
Alfred  Rehder. 
Forcing  Lilacs.  —  Most 
of  the  Lilacs  used  by 
American  commercial  flor- 
ists for  forcing  are  im- 
ported. Care  should  al- 
ways be  taken  to  procure 
pot-grown  plants,  that  is, 
plants  that  have  been 
grown  in  pots  the  previous 
summer.  The  florist  who 
wishes  to  grow  his  own 
plants  should  lift  them  in 
the  field  in  April  or  before 
the  growth  starts  and  pot 
them  without  losing  much 
root.  Plunge  them  out-of- 
doors  during  summer  and 
give  them  plentv  of  water. 
This  treatment  will  insure 
a    good    srrowtli     and    the 


2453.  Capsule 
of  Syringa  vul- 


Showiug  the  absence  of 
a  terminal  bud,  and  the 
persistent  dehisced  pods. 
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check  the  plants  receive  from  lifting  will  induce  them 
to  form  new  flower-buds.  These  plants  will  force  with 
the  greatest  certainty.  It  is  well  to  allow  flre  weeks  for 
the  earliest  forcing.  A  strong  heat  is  necessary,  be- 
ginning at  60°  for  the  first  few  days  and  increasing  to 
75°  or  80°,  with  a  daily  watering  and  syringing  several 
times.  After  the  flowers  begin  to  open  the  syringing 
can  be  discontinued  and  when  fully  expedient  the  plants 
are  better  removed  to  a  cool  house,  where  they  will 
harden  off  and  be  much  more  serviceable  when  cut.  As 
the  season  advances,  say  March  and  April,  less  heat  is 
needed.  They  will  then  force  in  any  ordinary  house 
where  the  night  temperature  is  about  60°  F.  The  Per- 
sian Lilac  on  account  of  its  abundance  of  bloom  and 
delicate  truss  is  very  desirable,  but  this  must  be 
forced  almost  in  the  dark  to  produce  white  flowers. 
Marie  Le  Graye  is  for  all  purposes  the  most  useful 
Lilac  which  the  undersigned  has  used  for  forcing. 

Wm.  Scott. 

INDEX. 


alba,  4.  6.  7,  8. 

Josiksea,  1. 

pteriditolia,S. 

Amurensis,  10. 

laciniata.  8. 

pubescens,  3. 

araentea, 11. 

ligustrina,  10. 

purpurea,  6. 

aurea,  2. 

Mandshurica,  10. 

rosea, 2. 

aureo-variegata,  2, 

Marlyensis,  6. 

Rothomagaisu.  7. 

BreUchneideri,  2, 

Metensis,  7. 

rubra,  1,  6.  7. 

Chinensis,  7. 

oblata.  4. 

Sibirica,  10. 

cserulea,  6. 

ovalifolia,  3. 

Sougeana,  7. 

dnbia,  7. 

pallida,  1. 

Steencmvsii.  8. 

duplex,  7. 

Pekinensis,  9. 

Yarina,  7. 

Emodi.  2. 

pendula,  9. 

viUosa,  2,  3. 

fUicifoUa,  8. 

Persica.S. 

violacea,  6. 

hyacinthiflora,  5. 

pinnata,  8. 

vulgaris,  6. 

Japonica,  11. 

plena,  5,  6. 

A.   Tube  of  corolla  much  longer  than 
calyx:  anthers  sessile^  not  ex- 
serled. 
B.  Panicles    on    leafy    branches, 
usually  terminal:  Iva.  whit- 
ish beneath. 
C.  Stamens   inserted    near   the 

middle  of  the  tube 

cc.  Stamens   inserted    near  the 

mouth  of  the  tube 1 

BB.  Panicles    from    lateral   buds, 
without    Ivs.:    terminal    bud 
of  branches  suppressed. 
C.    Under  side  of  Ivs.   grayish 
green,  pubescent  at  the  mid- 
rib when  young 

cc.  Under  side  of  Ivs.  green,  quite 
glabrous. 
D.  lyvs.  truncate  or  cordate  at 
base. 


.  oblata 

.  hyacinthiflora 
vulgaris 


fls. 


EE.  Shape  of  Ivs.  ovate 

DD.  Lvs.  narrowed  toward  thi 
base. 
E.  Shape  of  lvs.   ovate 

lanceolate 

EE.  Shape  of  lvs.  lanceolate 

AA.  Tube   short,  little    longer  that 

calyx:    stamens   exserted 

white.    Ligustrina. 

B.  Base  of  lvs.  usually  narrower 

BB.  Base  of  lvs.  usually  rounded. 

c.  Plant  a  shrub 

cc.  Plant  a  tree 


1.  Josikaea,  Jacq.  Shrub,  attaining  12  ft.,with  upright, 
stout,  terete  branches:  lvs.  broadly  elliptic  to  elliptic- 
oblong,  acute  at  both  ends,  finely  ciliate,  dark  green  and 
shining  above,  glabrous  or  pubescent  on  the  midrib  be- 
neath, 2}4-5  in.  long:  fls. violet,  short-pediceled  or  almost 
sessile,  clustered,  in  rather  narrow  panicles  3-7  in.  long; 
stamens  inserted  somewhat  above  the  middle  of  the  tube ; 
sepals  half -upright.  June.  Hungary.  B.M.  3278.  B.B. 
20:17.30.  — Less  handsome  than  most  other  species,  but 
valuable  for  its  late  blooming  season.  Var.  pillida,  Hort. , 
has  pale  violet  fls.;  var.  rtlbra,  Hort.,  reddish  violet. 
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2.  Tilldsa,  Vahl,  not  Decne.,  nor  Hooker,  nor  Koehne. 
Figs.  2450,  2451.  Bushy  shrub,  8  ft.  high,  with  rather 
stout,  upright,  terete  and  warty  branches:  lvs.  broadly 
elliptic  to  oblong,  acute  at  both  ends,  finely  ciliate, 
bright  green  and  dull  above,  pubescent  on  the  midrib 
or  glabrous  beneath,  3-7  in.  long:  fls.  pinkish  lilac  or 
whitish,  short-pediceled,  in  broad  or  somewhat  narrow 
panicles,  3-7  in.  long;  stamens  inserted  near  the  mouth; 
sepals  half-upright.  May,  June.  China  to  Himalayas. 
The  common  form,  var.  rdsea,  Cornu  ( S.  Britsehneideri, 


2455.  Syrmea  Persica,  one  of  the 


Lilacs  (XJ^). 


Lemoine),  has  broadly  elliptic  or  elliptic  lvs.  and  pink 
fls.  in  rather  large  panicles  with  leafy  bracts  at  the 
base.  R.H.  1888:492.  G.F.  1:521.  Gn.  39,  p.  91.  Gt.  44, 
p.  500.  Var.  Emddi,  Rehd.  (S.  JSmddi,  Wall.),  has  nar- 
row elliptic  to  oblong  lvs.,  more  whitish  beneath;  fls. 
whitish  or  pale  lilac,  in  rather  narrow  panicles,  usually 
with  large  lvs.  at  the  base.  Himalayas.  B.R.  31:6.  R. 
H.  1876,  p.  368.  Gn.  39,  p.  106.  Not  quite  hardy  north. 
There  are  also  vars.  with  yellow  lvs.  (var.  aiJrea,  Sim.- 
Louis)  and  with  yellow  variegated  lvs.  (var.  aureo- 
variegita,  Hort.).  Hybrids  with  S.  vulgaris  and  S. 
Jnsikwa  have  been  raised  at  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Paris. 

:!.  pubfescens,  Turcz.  (S.  villdsa,  Decne.,  not  Vahl.  S. 
rillosa.  var.  ovalifdlia,  DC).  Shrub,  6  ft.  high,  with 
slender,  somewhat  quadrangular  branches:  lvs.  round- 
ish ovate  to  rhombic-ovate  or  ovate,  shortly  acuminate, 
ciliate,  dark  green  above,  1-3  in.  long:  fls.  pale  lilac, 
fragrant,  short-pediceled,  in  ovate,  not  very  large,  but 
numerous  panicles;  tube  very  slender;  apex  of  anthers 
■  nth.    May.    N.  China.    G.F.  1:415; 

.s'.  r(7/o.sv( ).  — Free-flowering  shrub 
111  lianilsome  dark  foliage. 


6:266.  B.M.  TniU  (;,-  .s'. 
of  graceful  luil'ir.  wiiti  li 
4.  cbUta,  Liiidl.  Shr 
lvs.  roundish  uvati-  or 
long,  cordate,  short-acuii 
across:  fls.  purple-lilac  c 
pyramidal  panicles,  3-6  i 


b  or  small  tree,  12  ft.  high: 
ifuiform,  often  broader  than 
inate,  bright  green,  2K-4H  in. 
•  purple-violet,  in  rather  loose, 
1.  long;  pedicels  about  as  long 
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as  calyx.  May.  N.China.  G.F.  1:221.  A.G.  22:183.- 
The  earliest  of  all  to  bloom  and  handsome,  with  its 
vinous  red  foliage  in  fall.  Var.  41ba,  Hort.,  has  white 
flowers. 

5.  hyacinthifldra,  Hort.  {S.obJata  x  vulgaris).  Inter- 
mediate between  the  parents,  with  broadly  ovate  Ivs., 
turning  purplish  in  fall.  Only  known  in  the  double 
form,  var.  plfena,  Lemoine.  Many  or  perhaps  most  of 
the  newer  double-flowered  vars.  have  originated  by 
recrossing  this  form  with  vars.  of  i".  vulgaris. 

6.  TUlgiris,  Linn.  Figs.  2453,  2454.  Upright  shrub 
or  small  tree.  20  ft.  high  :  Ivs.  ov:itf,  truncate  or  slightly 
cordate,  acuminatr,  luiu-lit  ii  ■  ■  n.  'J-t  in.  long:  fls.  lilac, 
blue,  purplish  or  will- i  ,  '  '_  :  :Micles.  May.  South- 
eastern Europe  to  i  ,  i  ;  Afghanistan;  some- 
times e.xcaped  from  ;j,i;  .,.;■  i;i  ;  1,.  I  Mstern  states.  B.M. 
183.  Gu.  53,  p.  l.j(i.  M.Li.i,.  l.-;!;):J05.-The  most  im- 
portant of  the  older  original  vars.  are  the  following: 
Var.  41ba,  Dietr.,  branches  yellowish  gray:  fls.  white: 
buds  yellowish  green;  blooms  a  week  earlier  than  the 
other  vars.  A.F.  12:1081.  Var.  csertdea,  Dietr.  Fls. 
blue,  in  rather  loose  panicles.  Var.  purpiirea,  DC.  (var. 
rubrn,  Loud.}.  Fls.  purplish  red,  in  large  and  rather 
dense  panicles.  Here  belong  also  var.  Marlyfinsls, 
Hort.,  and  Charles  X.  Var.  violioea,  Dietr.  Fls.  violet- 
lilac,  in  rather  loose  panicles.  Var.  plfina,  Hort.  With 
double  fls.  There  are  several  vars.  with  variegated  Ivs., 
but  these  are  hardly  worth  cultivjiting. 

7.  Chintosis,  Willd.  (S.  Persica  x  vulgaris.  S.  dubia, 
Pers.  S.  Bothomaijfnsis,  Loud.  S.  Vnrlna.  Dum.- 
Cours. ) .  Shrub,  attaining  12  ft. ,  with  slender,  often  arch- 
ing branches:  Ivs.  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  2-4  in. 
long:  fls.  purple-lilac,  red  or  white,  in  large  and  broad 
panicles.  Mav.  Originated  in  1777  in  Rouen.  France. 
R.H.  1S83,  p. "80.  F.  1873,  p.  7i;  i..-  .s'.  /'•  ..-;.-  i .- V.rv 
free- flowering.  Var.  41ba,  L.ni,|..  xiiil,  uliir.-  tl-.  Var. 
MetSnsis,  Sim. -Louis,  with  jmI.  I'liipli-li  tl^.  \:ir. 
Souge4na,  Loud.  (var.  ruhni.  I,..cl,l.i.  with  ciioip  pur 
plish  red  fls.  Var.dtiplex,  Lemoiue,  with  double  purplish 
lilac  flowers. 

8.  Persica,  Linn.  Fig.  2455.  Shrub,  attaining5-10  ft., 
with  slender,  arching  branches:  Ivs.  lanceolate,  acumi- 
nate, lH-3  in.  long:  fls.  pale  lilac  or  whitish,  in  rather 
loose,  broad  panicles,  about  3-4  in.  long;  pedicels  as 
long  as  or  longer  than  calyx.    May,  June.    Caucasus  to 
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Afghanistan.  B.M.  486. -Var.  41ba,  Loud.  (S.  Steen- 
cntysii,  Hort.).  Fls.  white.  Var.  Iacini4ta,  Vahl  (S. 
pteridifdlia,  filicifdlia  and  pinnAla,  Hort.).  With  pin- 
nately  lobed  or  pinnatifid  Ivs.,  of  dwarfer  habit  and  with 
smallir  jianicles.     R.H.    1878,  p.  452,  453;  1883,  p.  80; 


1901 


40,  41 


0.  Pekinensis,  Rupr.  (LigusMna  Amurhisis,  var. 
P,  kiiiriisi.i,  Maxim.  Ligustrtna  Pekininsis,  Kegel). 
Large  shrub,  attaining  15  ft.,  with  slender,  spreading 
branches,  brownish  red  when  young:  Ivs.  ovate  t(j 
ovate-lanceolate,  usually  narrowed  at  the  base,  acimii- 
nate,  rather  dark  green  above,  pale  or  grayish  green  and 
glabrous  beneath.  2-4  in.  long,  1-1}^  in.  broad:  fls.  yel- 
lowish whit,-  in  larLTt*  panicles,  usually  in  pairs  at  the 
ends  oi  liriiii.li.  s;  stamens  about  as  longas  limb.  June, 
JJ.ChiiLi.  i;. I,  :;:!(,.-.;  7:385.  M.D.G.  1899:425. -Large 
shrub,  of  fxrilhiif  tiabit,  with  handsome  foliage  re- 
tained until  late  in  fall;  flowers  profusely  only  when 
older.  Var.  p6ndula,  Hort.  With  very  slender,  pendu- 
lous branches. 

10.  Amnr^nsia,  Rupr.  (S.  ZiffHsMnn,  Hort.  LiguslrXna 
Amurhisis,  var.  Mandshiirica,  Maxim.  Ligustrtna 
Amurinsis,  Regel).  Shrub,  attaining  12  ft.,  with 
spreading  or  upright  branches:  Ivs.  broadly  ovate  to 
ovate,  usually  rounded  at  the  base,  bright  green  above, 
pale  or  grayish  green  and  glabrous  beneath,  2-6  in. 
long.  li.,-2H  in.  broad:  fls.  yellowish  white,  in  large, 
rather  loose  panicles;  stamens  almost  twice  as  long  as 
limb.  June.  Manchuria.  Gt.  12:396;  45,  p.  64.  G.F. 
2:271.  Gn.  12,  p.  623,  624.  R.H.  1877,  p.  453-455.- 
Sometimes  cult,  under  the  name  5.  Sibirica  or  S.  Si- 
birica  alba. 

11.  JapAnica,  Decne.  (LigusMna  Amurinsis,  var. 
./n;i(i»iV,/,  Maxim.).  Fig.  2456.  Pyramidal  tree,  attain- 
inir  ::ii  ft.,  with  upright  branches:  Ivs.  broadly  ovate  to 
hroiMily  .  lliptic,  rounded  or  slightly  cordate  at  the  base, 
^liortlv  .-iruniinate,  pale  green  beneath,  and  usually  pu- 
Ix'Sfriit  wiien  young,  3-7  in.  long:  fls.  yellowish  white, 
in  very  large  panicles  often  1  ft.  or  more  long;  stamens 
little  longer  than  limb.  June,  July.  Japan.  B.M.  7534 
l&%  S.Amtirensis).  G.C.  II.  25:561.  G.F.  2:293,  295. 
D.G.M.  1899:424.  Gt.  37:217.  Mn.  4,  p.  5;  7,  p.  167. 
R.H.  1894,  p.  325.-Very  desirable  free-flowering  tree 
and  quite  hardy  north.  Var.  arg^ntea,  Temple,  has  the 
Ivs.  variegated  with  silvery  white.     Alfred  Rehder. 
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2456.   Syrinea  Japonica  (> 


TABEBUlA  (Brazilian  name).  Bignonidceu;.  Orna- 
mental evergreen  trees  with  opposite,  long-petioled, 
simple  leaves  and  showy  tlowers  in  terminal,  few-fld. 
racemes.  Only  T.  Uucuxijla  seems  to  be  introduced.  It 
requires  the  same  cultivation  as  the  tropical  species  of 
Tecoma,  which  see.  The  genus  contains  5  or  6  species, 
inhabitants  of  tropical  America,  closely  allied  to  Te- 
coma, but,  according  to  recent  monographs,  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  simple  leaves  and  the  irregularly  split- 
ting tubular  calyx;  formerly  also  species  with  digitate 
foliage  were  included,  for  which  see  Tecoma. 

leuo6xyla,  DC.  (Bignbnia  Uucixyla,  Veil.  B.  pdl- 
lida,  Lindl.).  Evergreen  tree  or  shrub:  Ivs.  elliptic- 
oblong  to  obovate-oblong,  obtuse  or  sometimes  eraargi- 
nate  at  the  apex,  glabrous,  dark  green  with  distinct 
pale  midrib,  4-7  in.  long:  fls.  in  few-fld.  terminal  ra- 
cemes; corolla  funnel-shaped,  about  2  in.  long,  with 
yellow  tube  and  pale  lilac  limb.  Brazil.  B.R.  12:90.3. 
Alfred  Kehder. 

TABEENffiMONTANA  (J.  T.  TabemaBmontanus  of 
Heidellirru'.  |>livsici;in  and  botanist,  author  of  Krauter- 
buchmit  Kunstlichvn  Figuren;  died  1590).  ApocynAceie. 
A  genus  of  more  than  100  species  of  trees  or  shrubs 
widely  scattered  in  tropical  regions.  Lvs.  opposite, 
penni-nerved:  fls.  white  or  yellow,  in  terminal  or  some- 
times apparently  but  not  truly  axillary  cymes ;  calyx  usu- 
ally short  5-lobed  or  parted;  corolla  salverform ;  stamens 
inserted  on  the  corolla-tube,  included :  berries  large  and 
globose  or  small,  oblique  and  recurved.  See  Gonioma 
for  distinctions  from  that  genus. 

A.   Fls.  white. 

coron4ria,  Willd.  Crape  Jasmine.  Nero's  Crown. 
A  tender  shrub,  6-8  ft.  high:  lvs.  glossy  green,  oblong 
to  olilanceolate:  fls.  white,  fragrant,  1-2  in.  across,  in 
1-8-fld.  .'lu^liTs  ill  tilt'  forks  of  the  branches;  petals 
crirapr.l  on  ihr  iii:ir:,'in,  whence  the  common  name. 
Cult,  ill  Iii.liH  lull  mil  he  country  unknown.  Var.  flbre- 
plSno,  witli  (linililr.  soraewha't  larger,  very  sweet- 
scented  flowers,  seems  to  be  far  more  common  in  culti- 
vation. P.M.  16:354.  B.M.  1865  (as NeriumcoroHarium). 
—Cult,  in  the  more  southern  states  and  also  in  green- 
houses. Also  known  as  Adam's  Apple  and  East  Indian 
Rosebay. 

aa.    Fls.  yeUou\ 

grandifldra,  Jacq.  A  small,  tender  shrub:  lvs.  ob- 
long-ovate, sharply  acuminate,  2-3  in.  long,  thick:  fls. 
single,  yellow,  1-2  in.  long,  in  few-fld.  clusters;  corolla- 
lobes  oval,  obtuse,  entire.  Early  fall.  Carthagena, 
Guiana.  B.M.  522B.— Rarely  cult,  in  the  more  southern 
portions  of  the  United  States. 

T.  Camdssi,  Regel.    See  Gonioma  Kamassi. 

F.  W.  Barclay. 

The  East  Indian  Rosebay,  Tabernmmontana  coro- 
naria,  is  one  of  the  best  ornamental  shrubs  for  sub- 
tropical gardens.  This  species  and  T.  Camassi,  re- 
ferred in  this  work  to  Gonioma,  flourish  everywhere  in 
Florida  from  Jacksonville  southward.  If  they  receive 
proper  attention,  tiny  cuttings  soon  develop  into  dense, 
bushy  plants  3-5  ft.  high,  covered  with  deliciously 
scented  flowers  throughout  the  summer.  Indeed  the 
plants  are  so  densely  covered  with  buds  and  flowers 
that  it  is  often  difflcult  to  find  a  sufficient  supply  of 
cuttings  for  propagation.  T.  eoronaria  has  larger 
leaves  than  T.  Camassi  and  the  flowers  are  much  like 
those  of  the  double  white  oleander,  while  T.  Camassi 
has  solider  and  smaller  blossoms.  Both  do  well  under 
the  same  treatment.  In  order  to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the 
East  Indian  Rosebay  to  its  fullest  extent,  it  must  be 
planted  in  rich,  sandy  soil,  not  too  wet  and  not  too  dry, 
and  in  places  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Only  very 
strong  pot-grown  plants  should  be  set  out  in  the  gar- 
den. This  should  be  done  during  the  rainy  season. 
Avoid  breaking  the  ball   in  transplanting.     It  is  use- 


out.  The  plants  at  this  sfason  have  no  time  to  become 
establishi-cl  li.f.n,.  tin  lirst  sharp  frost  comes,  and  a 
weakened  'lai.!  rnanniiiiana  is  usuallykilled  outright  by 
even  aslijilit  trust,  .lu-t  bi-fore  Christmas  all  the  plants 
of  this  nature  (bauhiuias,  cestrunis,  /•<.;  i,,-ni  ii,i  i.ijiii, 
Tristania  conferta,  grevilleas,  eii''al\  i^i  i.  .  ir.  i  are 
banked  about  18  inches  to  2feet  hi;;li  wiili  .h\  -ana.  and 
they  always  come  through  without  inurh  ilaiiiam-.  In 
April  or  even  earlier,  the  banking  is  taken  away  and  the 
plants  cut  back  to  sound  wood.  The  Taberna?montanas 
look  best  in  groups  by  themselves  or  in  front  of  other 
glossy-leaved  evergreens.  h.  Nehrling. 

TACAMAHAC.     Popnlus  batsamifera. 

TACCA  (Malayan  name).  Taecdcew.  A  genus  of  9 
species  from  tropical  regions.  Perennial  herbs  from  a 
tuberous  or  creeping  rhizome  with  large,  radical,  peti- 
oled  leaves  and  umbels  of  lurid  brown  or  greenish  flow- 
ers in  a  dense  umbel  borne  on  a  leafless,  rigid  scape. 
The  flower-cluster  is  subtended  by  a  few,  usually  4, 
leaf-like  or  colored  bracts,  and  intermixed  with  the 
flowers  are  more  or  less  numerous,  long  and  conspicu- 
ous, sterile,  filiform  pedicels,  which  usually  droop  be- 
low the  flower-cluster. 

a.    Lvs.  much  lobed. 

pinnatiSda,  Jack.  Tender  perennial  herb,  about  2  ft. 
high:  rootstock  globose,  becoming  1  ft.  through :  lvs. 
large,  usually  3-branched,  the  divisions  pinnately  cut  or 
divided,  the  ultimate  lobes  sometimes  irregular  and  un- 
equal but  usually  ovate  to  lanceolate:  fls.  greenish,  8 
lines  across,  many  with  the  sterile  pedicels  purplish: 
berry  nearly  globular,  1  in.  through.  Afr.,  India  and 
Australia.  L.B.C.  7:692.  B.M.  7299;  7300.-According 
to  Von  Mueller's  Select  Extra-tropical  Plants,  the  Fiji 
Arrowroot  is  prepared  from  the  tubers  of  this  species. 
The  plant  thrives  even  on  the  sand-shores  of  tropical 
countries,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  will  endure  a 
temperate  climate. 

aa.    Li'S.  not  lobed. 

crisUta,  Jack.  (.Urfccm  rnstdfn.  Kunth).  Rootstock 
a  short  conic  caudex,  marked  with  leaf-scars:  lvs.  1-2  ft. 
long,  oblong,  acuminat.-,  dark  purplish  green:  scape 
longer  than  the  lvs.:  Us.  dark  purple,  114  in.  across,  in 
a  somewhat  one-sided  umbel,  with  numerous  pale  sterile 
pedicels 8-10  in.  long:  involucral  bracts  4,  conspicuous, 
the  2  inner  elliptical,  narrowed  to  a  petiole,  the  2  outer 
revolute.  Malava.  B.M.  4589.  F.S.  9:860,  861.  Gn.  45, 
p.  415;  49,  p.  423. -It requires,  according  to  Gn.  45,  p. 
415,  a  good,  rich,  open  soil,  with  ample  drainage,  plenty 
of  water,  and  a  stove  temperature.  During  the  winter 
season  the  plant  should  be  kept  in  a  state  of  partial  rest. 
F.  W.  Barclay. 

TACSdNIA  (from  the  Peruvian  name  of  one  of  the 
species).  PassiflorAcece.  From  Passiflora,  Tacsonia 
differs  in  having  a  long-tubular  calyx,  styles  3,  stamens 
and  petals  3  or  5,  the  latter  never  wanting,  corona  of 
tubercles  or  very  short  threads,  and  in  a  short  reflexed 
crown  near  the  base  of  the  flower-tube.  However,  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  genera  is  often  not 
well  marked  and  Harms  (Enirler  &  Prantl's  "Pflanzen- 
familien")  unites  Tacs,.iiia  with  Passiflora.  Masters 
accepts  (Trans.  Liim.  Sn,'.  -JTi  L'.'i  species  of  true  Tac- 
sonia, relegating  tin-  int.  rin.  diat,-  forms  largely  to  Pas- 
siflora. Other  sp.ri,  s  liaxn  luan  discovered  subse- 
quentlv,  making  the  total  imiiil.er  in  the  genus  above 
30.  Tlie  species  are  all  South  American,  inhabiting  the 
Andes.  Thev  are  tendril-climbing  shrubs  or  herbs,  re- 
quiring the  treatment  given  Passifloras.  Tacsonias  are 
cultivated  freely  in  the  open  in  middle  and  northern 
California. 
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sub-orbicular,    3-lobed,    gla 
56  or  cherry  red.  with  a  cylin 


A.    Tls,  orange  or  rosy  orange. 

P4rrit86,  Mast.  Lvs.  deeply  3-lobed,  glabrous  above 
and  pilose  beneath,  the  lobes  narrow  and  entire ;  stipules 
entire,  subulate-acuminate:  fl.  with  a  long  and  slender 
tube,  glabrous,  swollen  at  the  base;  sepals  winged  and 
with  points,  rosy-orange;  petals  oblong  and  flat,  shorter 
than  the  sepals,  orange;  corona  double,  the 
of  tooth-lilse  projections.  Colombia.  6.C.  II.  17:225. 
I.H.  35:41.— Named  for  Senor  Parra,  through  whom  it 
was  introduced. 

A4     F!s    scarlet  or  rose-colored. 

B     Bracfs  beneath  the  flower  not  united. 

C     IjIS    simple  or  not  lobed. 

msi^is     Mnst      Pilose      lvs.   ovate-lanceolate 

c^r)  t        I      tit-       11       f    or  blistered    above 

i\  I         <  I  "les   dissected:    fl. 

It     1    se  or   crimson; 

t  lit  the  base,  downy; 

1    1  1   1       r    than    the   tube, 

Hn  e  <  1  1  ii:;  ^j  uircd  at  the  end;  petals  simi- 
lar in  shape  obtuse  corona  of  one  series 
of  short  threads,  blue  and  white.  Probably 
Peruvian.  G.  C.  1873:1113.  F.  S.  20:2083-4. 
B.M.  6069. 

cc.    Lvs.  S-Uhetl  or  divided. 
D.    Foliage  glabrous  at  maturitij. 

Van  Volxemli,  Hook.  Fig.  2457.  Stems 
slender  aud  slightly  pubescent:  lvs.  cordate- 
ovate  in  outline,  deeply  3-lobed,  the  lobes 
long-lanceolate-acuminate,  serrate:  fls.  5-7 
in.  across,  bright  red  with  short  green 
calyx-tube  that  has  a  swollen  base,  the  acute 
calyx-lobes  green  externally;  corona  an  in- 
conspicuous toothed  rim.  Colombia.  B.M. 
5571.  G.C.  1866:171. -Probablythe  best  known 
species  and   handsome,  but  less  showy  than 


J&mesoni,  Mast.  Lv 
brous:  fl.  large,  bright  i 
drical  tube  4  in.  long.    1 

DD.    Foliage  dounij  beneath  at  maturity. 

Exonifinsis,  Hort.  (hybrid  of  T.  Van  Volxemii  and  T. 
mollissima).  Fig.  2458.  Lvs.  downy,  cordate,  ovate- 
oblong,  divided  nearly  to  base  into  3  lanceolate,  serrate 
segments:  fls.  4J^-5  in.  across;  sepals  brick  red  out- 
side, brilliant  rose  pink  within;  throat  violet;  tube 
white  inside,  2^  in.  long.  Resembles  T.  Van  Volxemii 
in  having  peduncles  as  long  as  lvs.:  linear  stipules; 
free  downy  bracts,  filamentous  comiKi  n.ar  ba-^i-  of  tube 
and  violet  color  of  throat.  — ReseinMrs  7'.  „,.,ll,ssiiiiu  in 

having  downy   lvs.,  long  flower   tnl..- lor  ,,f   rl,  and 

aristate  sepals. 

BB.    Bracts  beneath  the  flower  more  or  h^ss  united, 
c.   Leaf-lobes  short  and  obtuse. 

manicita,  Juss.  Pubescent,  lvs.  broad -ovate  to  or- 
bicular-ovate in  outline,  about  4  in.  long,  the  oblong 
obtuse  serrate  lobes  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  blade: 
fl.  4  in.  across,  bright  scarlet;  tube  %  in.  long,  inflated 
and  ribbed  at  the  base;  corona  double,  the  outer  series 
composed  of  blue  hairs.  Colombia  and  Pern.  B.M. 
6129.-P.  ignea,  Hort.,  is  a  form  of  this  species. 

CC.    Leaf-lobes  long-acute. 

mixta,  Juss.  Glabrous  or  somewhat  pubescent:  lvs. 
orbicular-ovate,  thick,  3-lobed  to  the  middle,  the  lobes 
long-acute  and  serrate:  fl.  .1-1  in.  across,  rose-pink,  the 
oblong  sepals  not  equaling  the  green  scarcely  saccate 
tube;  corona  a  short  multiple  rim  or  disk.    Andes. 

mollissima,  HBK.  Pubescent:  lvs.  cordate-ovate  in 
outline,  very  pubescent  beneath,  the  lobes  extending 
nearly  to  the  base  of  the  blade  and  ovate-lanceolate  in 
shape  and  serrate,  the  stipules  laeiniate:  fl.  about  3  in. 
across,  rose-color,  the  green  tube  exceeding  the  sepals 
and  swollen  at  the  base;  corona  a  shnrt  rim.  ,\ndes. 
B.M.  4187.  B.R.  32:11.  F.S.  2:78.- .s'  ^.'..//",...  ..ITered 
in  California,  is  said  to  be  similar  to  tliK.  Iiiii  of  deeper 
shade. 

Smythiina,  Hort.  Seedling  of  T.  molUs.iima  or  hy- 
brid with  it,  with  very  brilliant  orange-scarlet  or  rosy- 
crimson  fls.    G.C.  III.  12:704. 

T.  Buchinani.  Lem.  See  Passiflora  vitifolia,  p.  1222,  I.H. 
14:519.— 7".  floribunda  was  once  advertised  in  the  American 
trade,  but  it  was  probably  not  the  T.  floribund.a.  Masters,  of 
Colombia.— r.  pinnatisKpula,  Juss.  Resembles  T.  mollissima, 
but  the  bracts  are  free:  stipules  pinnatisect:  fls.  rose-colored. 
Chile.   B.M.  4062.    B.R.  18:1536.  L. 


Tacsonia  Exoniensis  (X  ^). 
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TAGfiTES  {Tagus,  an  Etruscan  god).  Compdsitm. 
Marigold.  A  genus  of  some  20  species  of  tropical 
American  herbs.  Lvs.  opposite,  pinnately  cut  or  rarely 
simply  serrate:  fls.  of  various  sizes,  yellow  or  orange, 
marked  in  some  spe- 
cies with  red.  The  pop- 
ular annual  species 
known  as  "African" 
and  '"  French "  Mari- 
golds have  been  de- 
rived respectively  from 
T.  erecta  and  T.  pa- 
tula,  both  of  which  are 
native  to  Mexico,  Ac- 
cording to  Sweet  s 
Hortus  Britannicus, 
these  two  species  were 
introduced  into  cultiva- 
tion in  159G  and  1573. 

For  garden  purposes 
Tagetes  may  be  divided 
into  two  grou]>s.  I.>as 


upon 
T.  ere: 


;>t  growth. 


!  and /»<'i(7.! 


in  III 

',ta  are    s,. 

readmg 

bushy,  th( 

ran 

ches     lying    close 

Dth 

id  often 

rooting. 

The  French  Mari- 
golds, T.  pattila,  are 
valuable  bedding 
plants.  Good  garden  forms  are  of  even  height  and 
bushy,  compact  growth,  with  a  mass  of  good  foliage 
and  well-colored  flowers  appearing  continuously  from 
June  until  frost.  In  raising  plants,  It  is  preferable  to 
grow  them  in  pots,  as  this  practice  seems  to  check  the 
plants  sufficiently  to  cause  them  to  bloom  at  a  small 
size  and  more  plentifully  during  the  early  .summer 
months  than  if  they  were  raised  with  unlimited  root 
room.  They  should  be  planted  about  1  ft.  apart.  This 
species  also  makes  attractive  specimens  in  small  pots 
in  a  few  weeks  from  seed.  Mixed  seed  of  the  double 
sorts  will  give  a  large  percentage  of  good  double  flow- 
ers, while  the  seed  of  special  named  double  sorts  is  re- 
markably fine.  Some  of  the  single  forms  are  very  finely 
colored. 

The  African  Marigolds,  T.  erecta,  are  not  well  suited 
to  bedding  purposes,  the  growth  being  too  open,  but  for 
the  mixed  border  or  shrubbery  they  are  excellent  late- 
blooming  subjects.  This  species  should  be  grown  with 
plenty  of  root  room,  air  and  rich  soil  from  start  to 
finish  if  the  largest  and  most  double  flowers  are  de- 
sired. The  African  Marigolds  are  very  useful  as  cut- 
flowers  except  under  circumstances  where  their  odor  is 
objectionable. 

For  Pot  Marigolds,  see  Calendula, 

A.    Fls.  generally  marked  with  red. 

patula,  Linn,  French  Marigold.  Pig.  2459,  A  hardy 
annual,  usually  about  1  ft.  high  and  much  branched 
from  near  the  base,  forming  a  compact,  bushy  plant: 
Ivs.  darker  green  than  in  T.  erecta,  pinnately  divided; 
lobes  linear-lanceolate,  serrate:  fls.  smaller  than  in  T. 
erecta  and  borne  on  proportionately  longer  peduncles. 
B.M.  150;  3830  (as  T.  cori/nifiosa).  — Both  the  single  and 
double  forms  are  grown.  The  species  is  very  variable 
as  to  the  color  markings  of  the  flowers,  which  range 
from  almost  pure  yellow  to  nearly  pure  red. 
/lA.  Fls.  not  marked  with  red. 
B.    Lvs.  pinnately  divided. 


ericta,  Linn.  African  Marigold.  Fig.  2460.  A 
hardy  annual  growing  about  2  ft.  high,  erect,  branched: 
lvs.  pinnately  divided,  segments  lanceolate-serrate:  fls. 
2^  times  as  large  as  in  T.  patula  and  of  one  solid 
color,  the  typical  color,  according  to  DeCandolle,  being 
a  lemon-yellow.  — The  rays  are  .sometimes  rather  two- 
lipped  and  in  one  of  the  garden  forms  they  are  quilled. 


TALAUMA 

The  color  ranges  from  a  light  sulfur-yellow  to  a  deep 
orange,  many  of  the  light  yellow  shades  being  rare 
amongst  flower  colors.  This  is  the  common  marigold  of 
old  gardens  in  America.  Foliage  very  strong-scented, 
cc.    Bays  few,  usually  5. 

sigrnata,  Bartl.  An  annual  branching  species:  lvs. 
pinnately  divided  into  usually  12  oblong,  linear,  sharply 
serrate  segments,  the  lower  teeth  awned:  rays  5,  yel- 
.low,  roundish-obovate.  Var.  piimila,  Hort.,  a  dwarf, 
bushy  form,  usually  less  than  1  ft.  high,  seems  to  be  the 
only  form  in  the  trade.  The  flowers  are  bright  yellow 
and  small  but  numerous.  — The  species  is  suited  for 
massing  or  for  borders.    R.H.  1895,  p.  505. 

BB.    Lvs.  lanceolate,  simply  serrate. 

liicida,  Cav.  Sweet-scented  Marigold.  A  tender 
perennial  plant,  entirely  distinct  from  the  foregoing 
annuals  in  the  sessile,  lanceolate  lvs.  and  small,  usually 
2-3-rayed  fls.  in  dense,  terminal  corymbs.  The  flowers 
have  a  much  more  agreeable  odor  than  the  other  species 
cultivated.  Chile.  B.M.  740.  R.H.  1895,  p.  505. -Some- 
times used  as  a  substitute  for  Tarragon,  which  see. 

T.  lacera  is  a  species  discovered  about  1896  byT,  S,  Brands- 
eee  in  Lower  California,  It  makes  a  compact  bush  4-5  ft. 
high,  bearing  a  profusion  of  yellow  flowers  borne  in  winter. 
Small  plants  flower  well  in  pots.     See  G.P.  9:67, 

F,  yj.  Barclay. 


TALAtMA  (South  American  name).  Magnoli&cem. 
Talauma  Hodgsoni  is  an  excellent,  magnolia-like,  tender 
evergreen  tree  with  cup-shaped  flowers  fully  6  inches 
acro.ss  and  4  inches  deep.  It  blooms  in  April.  The 
flowers  have  a  spicy  odor,  hard,  thick,  fleshy  texture, 
and  the  glaucous  purplish  blue  of  the  sepals  contrasts 


TALAUMA 


richer  in  handsome  magnolia-like  trees  than  any  other 
area  of  equal  size  in  the  world.  Hooker  ranks  this 
•species  second  in  beauty  only  to  Magnolia  CamphelU. 
T.  Hodgsoni  grows  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  to 6,000  feet. 
This  fine  tree  has  been  flowered  at  Kew  and  perhaps 
elsewhere  in  Europe,  but  never  in  America,  so  far  as  is 
known.  Time  and  time  again  seeds  were  received  at 
Kew  from  India,  but  they  never  germinated,  the  reasoii 
being  the  rapid  decay  of  the  albumen,  involving  that  of 
the  embryo.  The  trees  now  cultivated  in  Europe  have 
been   derived    from  vii^-rj-   p'-ir'-   «.nt  from    India  in 

Wardian  cases  at  .■-!:■      '    '  ' -  "-f  and  risk. 

Talauma  is  clos,  I ,  i       :    I  ia,  but  the  carpels 

areindehiscentaii.l  ,i  .  ,  ,  ^.  ;l- those  of  Magnolia 
dehisce  dorsallyand  :,r.  i-  .-i-i^  m.  Talauma  is  a  genus 
of  about  15  species  of  trees  and  shruli--.  iiiMstly  nativis 
of  the  tropics  of  eastern  Asia  and  8"\iih  Ain-nr;,;  also 
Japan.  Leaves,  Inflorescence  and  sei'K  a-  in  .^laL-imlia: 
sepals  3;  petals  6  or  more  in  2  or  more  wIimiI~;  ^tauitns 
very  numerous,  in  many  series:  ovarifs  iiuletinite.  2- 
ovuled,  spiked  or  capitate;  carpels  woody,  separating 
from  the  woodv  axis  at  the  ventral  suture  and  leaving 
the  seeds  suspended  from  the  latter  by  an  elastic  cord. 
H6dgS0ni,  Hook.  &  Thorn.  Tender,  evergreen  tree, 
50-00  ft.  high,  producing  Ivs.  and  fls.  at  the  same  time: 
Ivs.  8-20x4-9  in.,  obovate-oblong,  cuspidate  or  obtuse, 
leatherv.  glabrous:  fls.  solitary,  terminal:  sepals  3-5, 
purple  outside:  petals  about  6:  fr.  4-6  in.  long.  Hima- 
layas.   B.M.  7392.  AV.  M. 

TALtNUM  (possibly  a  native  name  in  Senegal ) .  For- 
tulaciice<e.  A  dozen  or  more  species  of  fleshy  herbs 
widely  scattered  in  the  warmer  regions.  With  age 
they  sometimes  become  woody  at  the  base.  Lvs.  alter- 
nate or  subopposite,  flat:  fls.  small,  in  terminal  cymes, 
racemes  or  panicles,  rarely  solitary,  axillary  or  lateral; 
sepals  2;  petals  5,  hypogynous,  ephemeral;  stamens  5- 
many:  ovary  manv-ovuled;  style  3-cut  or  3-grooTed  at 
apex";  capstile  globose  or  ovoid,  chartaceous,  3-vaIved; 
seeds  subglobose  or  laterally  compressed,  somewhat 
kidney-shaped,  shining. 

pitens,  Willd.  Erect  subshrub:  stem  almost  sim- 
ple, 1-2  ft.  high,  leafy  to  the  middle,  where  the  panicle 
begins:  lvs.  mostly  opposite,  oval,  abruptly  tapering  at 
the  base:  panicle  terminal,  long.  Ifati""-,  I'-ariiii?  di- 
chotomous  cymes:  fls.  carmine;  i"':,i,  ;  ;  i,  -  i-nir; 
stamens  about   15-20.      West  Indi.-  :    ..( 

S.  Amer.  to  Buenos   Ayres.     Var.    va  i  ir^afir, ,    ll"it. 
{"Tolinmm    variegatum,"   Hort.      /•'■  ''". 

Hort.),  is  the  plant  described  as  Sweit   Malabar  Vine 
in  Vol.  I,  page  133,  of  this  work.  W.  M. 

triangtilAre,  Willd.  Lvs.  alternate,  obovate-lanceo- 
late:  cvmes  eorymbiferous:  pedicels  3-cornered  (in  T. 
pa(e)!s' they  are  filiform):  fls.  red  or  white.  ^\  est 
Indies.  Brazil.  Peru.  Var.  crassifdUum,  Hort.  ( r. 
crassifolium.  Hort.  I,  is  said  to  be  taller  and  more 
branched:  lvs.  larger,  often  emarginate  and  mucronate. 
Talimim  patens,  var.  variegatum.  is  a  handsome 
greenhouse  shrub,  with  foliage  marked  white  and  some- 
times also  pink.  The  young  stems  are  pink  and  succu- 
lent, but  they  become  woodv  with  age.  The  plant  is 
allied  to  Portulaca  and  will  endure  much  heat  anc 
drought,  but  is  verv  impatient  of  overwatering  ami 
lack  of  drainage.  The  plants  bloom  freely,  the  fls.  la- 
ing  small,  light  pink  and  followed  bv  small,  yellow  cap 
sules  filled  with  an  indefinite  nunibpr  of  littlr-  hrmvu 
seeds.  Some  prefer  to  retain  the  sprays  nf  lil-i^-om. 
but  to  make  the  best  show  of  foli.ige  the  tl..w.  r  ii>".t- 
should  be  cut  off  as  soon  as  they  appear.  Talinnm  i^ 
a  satisfactorv  house  plant.  It  .should  be  pla'ad  m  a 
window  with  a  northern  exposure  or  in  some  other 
shady  position.  Talinum  may  also  be  planted  out  dur- 
ing the  strmmer.  W.  C.  Steele. 
TALIPOT  PALM.    See  Corypha  u mb ra cult f era. 


TALLOWWOOD.    Eiicahjptiis  microcorxjs. 
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TAMARACK.    St 
TAMARIND.    S< 

TAMAKtNDTTS' 


country  is  uncertain,  probably  either  Africa  or  India. 
As  an  ornamental  shade  tree  it  is  considered  by  trav- 
elers  as  one  of  the  noblest  in  the  tropics.      Hooker 


^.> 


ivii'w^'-'ff'^' 


2461.    Tamarind  —  TamarinduB 

Indica  (XVa). 
Short-podded  or  West  Indian 


has  well  described  its  "vast,  dense  and  bushy  head  of 
branches,  tbi.-klv  clothed  with  light  and  feathery  foli- 
age." The  Taiiiariiid  is  grown  Out  of  doors  in  southern 
Fla.  aial  Calif,  aial  young  plants  are  said  to  be  desir- 
able f'.r  til.-  d. ration  of  windows  and  conservatories 

Till-  1"hK  <.f  the  Tamarind,  which  are  thick,  linear 
ana  :;-!.  111.  long,  contain  a  pleasant  acid  pulp  much 
n-.a  tlir.iu^'bout  the  tropics  as  the  basis  of  a  cooling 
ill-ink.  The  pulp  is  also  used  in  medicine,  being  rich  in 
f.it-niic  and  butyric  acids.  It  is  laxative  and  refrigerant, 
and  is  also  used  to  prepare  a  gargle  for  sore  throat. 
The  pulp  of  the  Tamarind  is  generally  called  the 
"fruit"  or  "Tamarind"  and  the  pod  is  spoken  of  as  the 
"shell."  In  the  East  Indies  the  shell  is  removed  and 
the  pulp  simplv  pressed  together  into  a  mass.  The 
Tamarinds  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago  are  considered 
better  than  those  of  India.  They  are  preserved  without 
sugar,  being  merely  dried  in  the  sun.  They  are  ex- 
ported from  one  island  to  another  and  when  sent  to 
Europe  are  cured  in  salt.  In  the  West  Indies  the  fruit 
is  prepared  bv  removing  the  shell  and  placing  alternate 
lavers  of  fruit  and  sugar  in  a  .jar  and  then  pouring 
bo"iling  svrup  over  the  mass.     McFadyen  says  th.it  in 
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order  to  prevent  fermeutation,  the  first  syrup,  which  is 
very  acid,  is  poured  off  and  a  second  is  added.  Also 
that  an  excellent  preserve  is  imported  from  Cura(;aa, 
which  is  made  from  the  unripe  pods  preserved  in  su- 
gar with  the  addition  of  spice.  The  East  Indian  Tama- 
rind has  long  pods;  tlie  West  Indian  short  ones. 

The  Tamarind  tree  yields  a  handsome  furniture 
wood.  It  is  yellowish  white,  sometimes  with  red 
streaks,  hard  and  close-grained;  heart-wood  dark  pur- 
plish hrown. 

Botanically,  the  flower  of  the  Tamarind  is  rather  dif- 
ficult to  understand.  It  is  far  removed  from  the  sweet 
pea  type,  which  is  the  one  a  northerner  commonly 
thinks  of  as  typical  of  the  leffiiin.-  f:nnil>.  At  lii-'t 
glance  it  is  a  pale  yellow  flower  alHuii  :iii  inrli  :hi,.^^ 
with  6  or  7  petals,  of  which  3arevriii.,l  uiih  r,  ,1.  >  >n 
closer  study  it  seems  that  4  of  th.  sliowy  (.arts  an- 
sepals,  which  are  all  pale  yellow.  Tliu  tlirue  red-vc:iucd 
parts  are  petals,  while  the  other  two  petals  that  the 
student  expects  to  find,  are  reduced  to  mere  bris- 
tles hidden  in  the  flower  at  the  base  of  the  staminal 
tube.  Only  3  [of  the  stamens  are  fertile,  the  other  6 
being  small  and  rudimentary.  These  floral  characters 
distinguish  Tamarimlus  from  allied  genera,  of  which 
only  Schotia  seems  to  be  cult,  in  America. 

Tamarinds  can  be  raised  from  cuttings  but  more 
easily  by  seeds,  although  they  are  of  slow  growth. 

Indica,   Linn.    {T.   officinitlis,    Hook.).     Tamarind. 

Pig.  2461.    Tender  evergreen  tree,  attaining  a  height  of 

80  ft.,  with  a  circumference  of 

j  25  ft  ■    Ivs    abruptly   pinnate- 

\  Ifts     20-40     opposite    oblong 

!  obtuse      fls     pale    yellow    the 

petals  vemed  with  red      B  M 

4563   -  The  fls   are  said  to  var> 

to  white  or  pinkish 

W  Harris  E  N  Reasoner 
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TAMAEIX      (incient      Latin 


I        7   i      \cea-     T\MA 

Ornamentil    shrubs    or 

s-ith    minute     alternate 

ike    leues    and     small 

11\     light  pink   flowers   in 

nts   or   teiminal   panicles 

b\    sn  all  capsular 


I       I     I       1  far  north  as 

M  III         usks  lie   all 

I  I  1  tinctajieir 
I  1  It  ii  d  feather\ 
f  1  i^e  an  1  luge  loose  pani 
cles  of  pinkish  flowers  Se^  eral 
of  the  species  bloom  late  in 
s  immer  and  are  a  welcome  ad 


mts    of   warmer    and  regions 
tliej  are  well  adapted  for  conn 
tiies  of  similar  climatic  condi 
ti  lis      Ihey  are  also  excellent 
f  r    seas  lie    planting      They 
..row    wlU    in    saline  and  alka 
line  soil  and  thrive  m  the  lery 
spray  cf  the  salt  water      Prop 
by   see  Is    which    are  very  hne 
and     should    be    only    slightly 
co\  ere  1    or  usually  by  cuttings 
of  11]  en    Iwo    1  or  j^reenwoo  1 
II   lei  glass 
10      \      is    from    the 
1    neui     ie„ion     to     E 
^^    2)  Iniia     ml    Jajan       Shnil  s    or 

trees  hs  alternate  scale  like 
often  amplexicaul  or  sheatl  in„  fl  smill  shoitjeli 
celed  or  sessile  in  rather  lei  se  racemes  sepals  an  1 
petals  4  o  stamens  u  ualh  4  j  raielj  8  P  s  me 
times  slightlj   connate  at  the  base     ovary  one    celle  1 
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surrounded  at  the  lias.-  liy  a  disk;  stylfs  2-.''.:  fr.  a 
capsule,  dehiscent  into  ;;-.'>  va!\i-^ ;  st-cils  niaiiy.  minute, 
with  a  tuft  of  hairs  at  tli.-  ap.  x.  S.vnal  s|,;.,'i..s  liave 
medicinal  properties  and  >iil,l  dy,-  stull^.  The  [.uiic- 
tures  of  an  insect,  Cottiis  muiDiipanis,  cause  T.  iituii- 
nifera  to  produce  "manna." 

T.  Germanicn,  Linn.,  is  now  referred  to  the  genus 
Myricaria,  which  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  10  sta- 
mens lonnate  one-third  to  one-half,  and  by  the  3  sessile 
sti„hi  I-.  'V'  !i  ['I cies  are  known,  all  shrubby  or  suffrii- 
li  !-.  in  terminai,  often  panicled  racemes. 
.1/  i>  ,  I  '<  sv,,  is  a  glabrous  undershrub,  4-6  ft. 
lii  i  In  ;;  ulit,  wand-like  branches:  Ivs.  minute, 
11,  iMCL'olate,  glandular- dotted:  fls.  light 
]-;  I  111  4-0  in.  long  terminal  racemes,  usu- 
al     i.:.i,    M.  and  S.  En.,  W.Asia.    M.  Vahuricu, 

LliiLiilt.  \Taiininj-  Z>a7(t(rica,  Willd.),  is  very  similar, 
but  racemes  usually  solitary  and  stamens  connate  only 
one-third.  Dahuria,  Transbaikalia.  The  culture  is  the 
same  as  of  Tamarix;  they  prefer  sandy,  moist  soil. 

INDEX. 

(s.  L.  refers  to  supplementary  list.) 

Africana,  1.  Dahnrica.  see  para-  Kashgarica,  7. 

Amurensis,  S.  L  .  graph  above.  Narbonnensis,  3. 

Anglica,  3.  Gallica,  .■!.  Odessana,  6. 

arhorea,  3.  Germanica,  see  Pallasii.  s.  L. 

articulata,  s.  L.  paragraph  above.  parviflora,  1. 

Canarieiisis.  3.  hispida.  7.  pentandra,  3. 

Caspica,  s.  L.  Indiea.  3.  plumosa,  4. 

Chineusis,  5.  Japonica.  4.  purpurea.  1. 

J  iniperma  4  tetrandia 

A    Flh    4  melons    ■}aceme6  latetctl  onlast 
yeai      b    it  cl 
B    P  I   I  1         I     bistent  1    parviflora 


(     /  !   Gallica 
c       / 

1                                 I  4   junipenna 

DL     7                y           I  I    t  >n    t  i! 

F     I  t  ee  5   Chinensis 

EE    A  shrub  6   Odessana 

BB    Lxi,  pubescent  1    hispida 

1    parvifldra,  DC   (T  t  t  1 

and  Kotsch\)      Fig    246  1      It 

high    with  reldi  h  browi    I  |         1 

bran  hes       l\s     ovate  1  I             1 

scarious  at  the  ai.ex  when  II          1      |                       lit 

peiiceled    skn  ier  in  racei  1          1              1   i„ 

last    5  ear  s    branches      1    t  I         |         i            )                 t 

ally  3   m  I  1      1  A]  i  1    "Vl  i\       s    Lu 
Fb    9«s      I                           -otttn  tonfounded  with  the 

followii                                    \  T    if  I  ana  and  Gallica 

and  cult  T   letrandia    var    put 


pui 


2    tetrindra    1    11 

M      1    or  small  tree    attaining  12 

ft    with  ah       till 

1      k     Ivb   o\  ate  lanceolate    some 

what  nail         1           1 

1      e    with  diaphanous  margin 

fls    light  pii  1      1      1 

1    te    in  laeene     1   ^  in    long 

along  last  •(  ear  s  1 

1           Ik]      1  1       1     1  h  4  loted 

st\les  usuallj   4      1 

1                                 \|iil    Mai 

this  CO  intri      all   j  1  111  1        •>   the 

writer  belong  to  the  pieced  n^    1  ecies 

3  GAlhca  Linn  (T  pentandia  Pall  2  a^botea 
bieb  r  Caiinienm  Willd  J"  Anglica  Webb) 
bhrubor  smill  tiee  itl  1  i  lei  |i  In  „  bunches 
Us    lull  to  blui  1  II  1    ih  mbic 

c%att     acute    01  1  leiicaul 

with    scaiious    n  1      almost 


filament 
lol  ed 
region  t 
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minutely  10-lobed.  Himalayas.  Var.  NarbonnSnsis, 
Ehrenb.  Racemes  short,  almost  sessile,  later:il  .lU  tljc 
current  year's  branches.    S.W.  Europe. 

4.  jnniperlna,  Bunge  {T.  Japdnica  and  T.  phii„;,sa. 
Hort.).  Shrub  or  small  tree,  attaining  15  It.,  with 
slender  spreading  branches :  Ivs.  green,  oblong-lanceo- 
late, acuminate,  scarious  at  the  apex:  fls.  pinkish,  in 
lateral  racemes  1K-2K  in.  long  on  last  year's  branches; 
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2463.    Tansy  —  Tanacetum  vulgare  (X  1-5). 

pedicels  shorter  than  calyx;  sepals  ovate-lanceolate, 
little  shorter  than  the  persistent  petals;  disk  5-lobed, 
•with  emarginate  lobes.  Japan,  N.  China.  S.Z.  l:71(as 
T.  Chinensis.) 

5.  ChinSnsis,  Lour.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  attaining 
15  ft.,  with  slender  spreading,  otten  drooping  branches: 
Ivs.  bluish  green,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  keeled:  lis. 
pink,  in  large  and  loose  usually  nodding  panicles,  pedi- 
cels as  long  as  calyx;  sepals  ovate,  much  shorter  than 
the  persistent  petals;  disk  deeply  10-lobed.    China. 

6.  Odess&na,  Stev.  Shrub,  4-6  ft.  high,  with  upright, 
slender  branches:  Ivs.  lanceolate,  subulate,  decurrent: 
fls.  pink;  racemes  slender,  about  1  in.  long  on  short, 
naked  peduncles,  spreading  and  disposed  in  ample  loose 
panicles;  pedicels  about  as  long  as  calyx;  petals  slightly 
spreading;  disk  5-lobed, with  rounded  "lobes.  July-Sept. 
Caspian  region. 

7.  hispida,  Willd.  (T.  Kashgdrica,  Hort.).  Shrub, 
with  slenili-r  upright  branches:  Ivs.  bluish  green,  cor- 
date anil  suli;uiriinilate  at  the  base,  acuminate,  some- 
wh.-it  spreading,  tinely  pubescent:  fls.  pink,  almost  ses- 
sile, in  dense  racemes  2-3  in.  long,  disposed  in  terminal 
panicles:  petals  deciduous,  much  longer  than  sepals; 
disk  5-lobed.   Aug.,  Sept.    K.H.  1894:352. 

T.  articulata.  Vahl.  Tree,  attaining  30  ft.,  with  slender, 
jointed  branches:    Ivs.   glaucous,   minute,   sheathing;:    fls.   5- 

hardy  north.— T.  PiW/.),;,.  1 1.  - ,      ^l  i  iM  y  ,iim1  ver.v  similar  to 

T.  Odessana.  l»ut  itaii     '  j    uiih   nii.re  upright 

racemes:   petals  upriL-l  ii  !i  ,.m.iri.'in:ite  lobes. 

Aug..  Sept.    S.Rus.i;,    r,  i\      ,    I          ;:     T    .Mnurensis.  Hort., 

l.loom  by  writer,  may  also  belong  liere.    Alfred  Rehder. 

TANACfiTUM  (name  of  doubtful  derivation).  Co»i- 
pusitw.  A  genus  of  30  species  of  annual  or  perennial 
herbs  scattered  about  the  northern  hemisphere,  of  which 


7  are  native  to  North  America.  They  are  odorous  plants 
with  alternate,  variously  cut  leaves  and  small  to  me- 
. Hum-sized  heads  of  yellow  flowers  disposed  in  corymbs, 
'■r  rarely  solitary.  Fl. -heads  heterogamous,  disk-shaped: 
lemale  fls.  with  »-5-toothed,  tubular  corollas;  akenes 
5-ribbed  or  3-5-angular,  with  a  broad  truncate  summit, 
bearing  a  coroniform  pappus  or  none.  For  culture,  see 
Tattstj. 

vnlg4re,  Linn.  Tansy.  Fig.  2463.  Stem  robust, 
erect.  2-3  ft.,  leafy  to  the  summit:  Ivs.  pinnately  di- 
vided into  linear-lanceolate  segments  which  are  serrate 
or  pinnately  cut:  fl. -heads  h-%  in.  across,  numerous, 
in  a  dense,  flat-topped  cyme.  July-Sept.  Europe.  Ad- 
ventive  in  the  eastern  1'.  S.-V:ir.  crispum,  DC,  has 
the  leaves  more  cut  an.l  .li^i..,!.  A. -cording  to  B.B. 
3:460,  this  variety  is  in  -..lue  |.hi.rs  iij.ire  common  than 
the  type.  F.  W.  Barclay. 


TANGIEEINE.    See  Ora„ 


Qd  Cii 


TANGIER  PEA,  Scarlet.    Lallnjnis  Tlngitanus. 

TknSY  (Tutmcetum  vulgure,  Unn.).  Fig.  24Gt.  A 
coarse-growing,  herbaceous  perennial  naturalized  from 
middle  Europe,  and  a  familfar  occupant  of  our  old  gar- 
dens, waste  places  and  roadsides.  Its  common  name  is 
said  to  he  derived  from  tithnnasia,  immortality,  an  idea 
suggesteil  to  tlie  ancient  Greeks  by  the  characteristic 
permanent  possession  it  takes  of  the  soil.  Its  annual, 
upright,  usually  unbrauched  stems,  which  rise  about 
3  feet  from  the  perennial  root,  bear  greatly  divided, 
deeply  cut,  compound,  bitter,  aromatic  leaves  and 
rather  dense  corymbs  of  numerous  small  yellow 
flower-heads  which  appear  in  midsummer.  The  seed, 
which  is  small,  is  marked  by  5  rather  prominent  gray- 
ish ribs  and  retains  its  vitality  for  about  two  years. 
Formerly  its  leaves  were  in  great  favor  as  a  seasoning 
for  various  culinary  preparations,  especially  puddings 
and  on)e)..tres.  uses  now  almost  obsolete.  By  the  medi- 
cal pr"l.  --i"'i  i!-  i^iiiii'  and 
stiiiiir  ;    ,        ,     ,  -     and 

lerical 


its    .:■      . 
and.lr"i.-:-,il  ,l-,,Mirrs  are 
still    reoognizeil.    though 
other  medicines  are  more 
popular.    In  domestic  prac- 
tice it  played  an  early  role 
as  an  a  n  t  h  e  1  m  i  n  1 1  c  and 
stomachic  and  is  still  some-        ; 
what    popular  as    a    local       L 
agent  to  relieve  the  pain  of       .'; 
muscular  r  h  e  u  m  a  t  i  s  m , 
bruises  and  chronic  ulcers.     ,- 
The    wild    plants    usually     ^;.: 
satisfy    all    demands,    but 
when  no  wild  supply  is  at 
hand  seed  may  be  used  to 
start  the  half-dozen  speci- 
mens that  a  family  should 
need.   Easilv  .started,  read- 
ily transplanted  or  divided. 
Tansy  requires  no  special 
care    in    cultivation  except 
to  keep   it   clear  of  weeds 
and  to  prevent  its  spread- 
ing and  thus  becoming 
troublesome  as  a  weed.     It 
will    thrive   in    almost    all   ""<= 
soils    and    situations    that 
are  not  too  wet.    For  botanical 


spray  of  Tansy. 


M.  G.  Kaiss. 


TAPE  GRASS.      raUisneria. 

TAPIOCA.     See  Manihot. 

TARAXACUM  (ancient  name  of  doubtful  origin, 
probably  associated  with  supposed  medicinal  proper- 
ties). Compisitw.  Dandelion.  Low  nearly  or  quite 
stemless  herbs  of  cold  and  temperate  regions,  mostly  of 
the  northern  hemisphere.  The  plants  are  exceedingly 
variable  and  there  are  consequently  great  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  numoer  of  species.     Bentham  & 
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Hooker    would    ndn.-i      tlicui 
about  6,  and  otln  r-   \\"iil.l   yv.i 
25  or  more.     Tki-ixim mn^  :iri   'li 
tinguished  by  b:i\ m-  hir::i    in:iti 

flowered  ligulatc  y.  ■  In  :i^l-  -- 

tary  on  naked  mihI  '  ■     ■       -    i- 
involucre  with  m 

calyx-like  sprrri.liii:-  -"iiniiii 
reflexed  bracts  ;  i.iippus  snni 
and  capillary,  borne  on  a  slend 
beak  terminating  a  fusiform  el 
gated  angled  akene;  flow 
ing  in  sunshine. 

The  common   Dandelic 
rixaoum  officinale,  know„  ...-, 
T.  Dens-leonls.     !<fc  Prnidrl 
It  varies  immensriv  in  "^r-^'^v 

form  of  leaves,  :i      l ''   '"  ' 

2465-68.    For  hi - 

vant,  Proc.eth  M ^  ~        i' 

Agr.  Sci.,  and  Amv 
1886.  For  an  ac<-ouii,  ■,.  .,.-.. 
seeded  Dandelion,  T.  erythro- 
8p6rmum,  see  Fernald,  Bot.Gaz. 
July,  189ri:H2:i.  From  the  com- 
mon Daii.k-li..ii  it  <li  I  f.rs  in  hav- 
ing small.-rsn  I  In  i--n  rll,.w  heads, 
smaller  n„.l  x .  iv  .Ir.ply  cut 
leaves,  (nit'i-  iii\  nlinral  scales 
not  reflexed  .and  soniewliat  glau- 
cous; akenes  red  or  red-brown 
and  shorter  beaked  ;  pappus 
dirty  white.  It  is  known  to  oc- 
cur in  New  England,  New  York 
and  Fa.;  perhaps  naturalized 
from  Europe.  L.  H 

TARE,  TARES.  To  the  mod- 
ern English  farmer  the  word 
"Tare"    means    the    commoii 

Tare  is  also  applied  loosely  t.. 
other  species  of  V  i  c  i  a  and 
Lathyrus,  particularly  r..;» 
hirsida.  The  ,.,.|,l.at..a  pas- 
sage  in  Matthew  mii.  I-'.  Hi- 
enemy  came    ami    -"wcd    tav- 

ably  f"  111.'   ■!:",  .  '     /          ' 
muhiiliiiu.    Til.    .1       ;n,,  1, 

word    ill    MatllM\>      )-    /.i.  :mii;i,   a 

name  whieli  in  lintany  refers  to 
the  wild  rice.  Darnel  belongs 
to  the  grass  family  and  its 
seeds  were  long  thought  to 
stupefy  those  who  ate  theni  un- 
wittingly. Re  cut  iiivrstifra- 
tions  have  proved  ilial  ilarin-l 
seeds  have  no  iiarcutii'   ]iro|n  r- 


T  ARE  AGON    {Artemisic 
DrnciincnlKX,  which  see)  i; 
a   close    rel  itive   of   worm 
wood  {A    Ab-<uithnim)      I 
is    a    perennial    compositi 
herb  native  of  the  t  a>- 
Sea    region    and    ^i 
beria,    and    is    culti 
vated    as   a  culinary 
herb  in  western  En 
rope.    Its  lanceolate, 
entire    leaves    and 
small,  inconspicuous 
and  generally  sterile 
blossoms    are   borne 
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used  tor  seasoning  salads  and  for 
flavoring  vinegar,  p  i  c  k  les  and 
mustard.  The  essential  oil  of 
Tarragon  and  Tarragon  vinegar 
are  articles  of  commerce,  the  crop 
being  grown  iNunsivily  in  soiitli- 

former  is  ohtaini.l  liy  ili~iillation 
of  the  Ki-.TH  liaris,  il,,.  h.lt.r  l.y 
simple  iutiiMuii  in  vinegar.  The 
best  time  to  gather  the  crop  for 
distillation  or  infusion  is  when 
the  first  flowers  begin  to  open, 
since  the  plants  have  then  a  larger 

atteT'  i'-r.'.i,',':;iHi  to  rii'i'i  |ioim,ls  of 

and  other  I'oiiditions.  are  milled 
to  produce  one  pound  of  oil. 

As  cultivated  Tarragon  rarely 
produces  viable  seed,  the  plant  is 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  both 
old  and  green  wood  and  by  di- 
vision of  the  roots.  Cuttings 
may  be  taken  at  any  convenient 
time,  but  the  best  time  for  di- 
vision is  when  the  plants  have 
just  commenced  to  grow  in  the 
spring.  Tenacious  and  wet  soils 
should  be  avoided  and  only 
loams  of  medium  texture  and  of 
poor  quality  in  sunny  situations 
The  plants  may  be  set, 
either  in  the  spring  or  in  the 
autumn,  one  foot  apart  and  cul- 
tivated like  sage  or  mint.  The 
flower-stems  should  be  removed 
as  soon  as  seen,  as  this  will 
force  greater  growth  of  leaves, 
etc.  The  green  parts  may  be 
gathered  at  any  time,  after  the 
plants  have  become  established, 
and  used  fresh.  Dried  Tarra- 
gon is  nearly  as  useful  as  green, 
but  there  is  little  market  for  it, 
less  even  than  for  the  leaves.  At 
the   approach    of  winter,   espe- 


ice  or  tour 
years.  Tarragon  is  less  culti- 
vated in  America  than  it  de- 
serves. Most  of  our  Tarragon 
vinegar  comes  from  France. 

Tagetes  liicida  is  much  like 
Tarragon  in  flavor  and  has  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

M.  G   Kains. 
TASMANHIA (after  Abel 
Jausen  Tasman,  Dutch  cap- 
tain   who    discovered    Van 
Dieraau's     Land     or     Tas- 

,/„;.■,„.  This 

lii.lr.l     under 


genus 


aal   clus 


and 
s    of 


2467     Cut  leaved  form  of  Dandelion. 


greenish  yellow,  rose 
or  white  flowers. 
Drlmys  aromdtica, 
F.  Muell.  (T.  nro- 
nuitiea.  B.Br.),  is  a 
shrub  or  small  tree 
cult,  in  a  few  north- 
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ern  greenhouses:  Ivs.  rather  small,  oblong  to  oblong- 
lanceolate,  usually  obtuse,  narrowed  to  a  short  petiole: 
tis.  14-1  in.  across,  in  small,  terminal  clusters.  Spring. 
Tasmania.    B.R.  31:43  (white,  tinged  pink). 

F.  W.  Barclay. 
TASSEL  FLOWEK.    See  Dmilin  flammea  and  Brick- 
ellia. 

TAU-KOK  BEAN.     See  DolicJios. 

TAXODIUM  (alluding  to  the  similarity  of  the  foliage 
to  that  ofTaxus).  Glyplostrdbus,  SchubMia.  Conlf- 
erce.  Tall  ornamental  deciduous  or  evergreen  trees, 
with  distinctly  2-rauked,  small,  linear  leaves  and  glo- 
bose or  ovoid  cones  not  exceeding  1  in.  across.  The 
Bald  Cypress,  T.  cUsfichiim,  is  well  known  in  cultiva- 
tion and  is  hardy  as  far  north  as  New  England.  It  is  a 
very  desirable  tree  for  park  planting.    Its  light  green 
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nating  in  long,  horizontal  roots.  From  these  roots 
spring  the  peculiar  cypress  knees,  pyramidal  protuber- 
ances composed  of  a  very  light,  soft,  spongy  wood  and 
spongy  bark.  These  sometimes  attain  a  height  of  10  ft. 
and  with  age  usually  become  hollow.  Prom  the  under 
side  of  the  horizontal  roots  large  anchor-roots  are  sent 
perpendicularly  into  the  earth  and  help  to  anchor  the 
the  swampy  yielding  soil.    The  knees  are 


formed  for  the  purpose  of 
ystiiii,  since  they  are  chiefly 
ii"i  i^'Hts,  but  their  main  pur- 
s', the  roots  during  the 
ill'-  swamps  are  covered 
•  I  \  -  L'low  high  enough  to  rise 
Hau-i  (see,  also,  G.F.  3,  p.  2, 


feathery  foliage  and  the  narrow  pyramidal  habit  which 
it  usually  retains  in  cultivation  give  it  a  very  distinct 
appearance.  In  its  native  habitat  it  forms  in  old  age  a 
broad,  round-topped  head  sometimes  100  ft.  across  and 
has  the  trunk  much  enlarged  at  the  base  by  huge,  often 
hollow  buttresses  projecting  in  all  directions  and  termi- 


believed  by  some 

strengthening  this  iuui-^.\>.ii-iij, 

found  opposite  t'p  ili.    : h.)   i..ui 

pose   is  probalilx  u 

several  weeks  cu-  i  :    il 

with  water.  Thr  i,-h  ,  -  :,,,., ,>-  '^,- 
above  the  surface  ul  iln;  uau-i  i 
21.  22,  571. 

The  Bald  Cypress  thrives  best  in  moist,  sandy  soil, 
but  usually  also  does  well  in  drier  situations.    The  habit 
seems  to  depend  somewhat  on  the  degree  of  moisture; 
in  drier  soil  the  head  is  more  narrow-pyramidal, 
soil  broader  and  more  spreading.     Prop- 
agated by  seeds  sown  in  spring  and  the  varieties 
by  grafting  on  seedling  stock  early  in  spring  in 
the  greenhouse;    also  by  cuttings  in  sand  con- 
stantly saturated  with  water  or  grown  in  water 
alone,  under  glass. 

Three  species  in  North  America  and  China. 
Lvs.  alternate,  linear,  usually  2-ranked,  falling 
off  in  autumn  or  the  second  year  together  with 
the  short  lateral  branchlets  :  fls.  monoecious, 
viiiall;  staminate  tls.  catkin-like,  consisting  of 
spirally  arranged  anthers,  with  4-9  anther-cells 
and  forming  terminal  panicles;  pistillate  fls.  soli- 
tary or  in  pairs  at  the  ends  of  branchlets  of  the 
previnus  year,  composed  of  imbricated  scales 
liianiii,'  two  ovules  inside  at  the  base:  cone  glo- 

' 1.1)1     -n.  maturing  the  first  year,  con- 

-I  1  illv    arranged  woody   scales    en- 

1  I  \  into  an  irregularly  4-sided  disk 

\>  1  I  I  I  ill  tlie  middle  and  toward  the  base 
II, u  1 1. A  1. 1  11,1,,  a  slender  stalk;  2  triangular, 
wiii^^i-d  stalls  under  each  scale;  cotyledons  4-9. 

The  Bald  Cypress  is  one  of  the  niost  valuable 
timber  trees  of  North  America.  The  wood  is 
brown,  light  and  soft,  close  and  straight-grained, 
but  not  strong;  it  is  easily  worked,  durable  in 
the  soil   and  much  tised  for  construction. 

distichum,  Rich.  (Cuprisstis  dis- 
lichtt,  Linn.  Schubirtia  dislicha, 
Mirbel).  Bald  Cvpkess.  Deciduous 
Cypress.  Fig.  2469.  Tall,  deciduous 
tree,  becoming  150  feet  high,  with  a 
buttressed  trunk  usually  4-5,  but 
sometimes  attaining  12  ft.  or  more  in 
diameter,  usually  hollow  in  old  age; 
bark  light  cinnamon- brown,  flaky; 
branches  erect  or  spreading,  distlch- 
ously  ramififl.  f,>rmi!i?  a  narrow  pyr- 
amidal   1 i      I"  I  ..li.iiiL'    at   maturity 

broad  an-i  i  ',  i,  -I,  ili  slightly  pend- 
ulous lini!  .  !  iiiiiiowly  linear, 
acute,  thii  .  IilIiI  -n  ,  n.  '._.-%  in.  long: 
panicles  of  the  purplish  staminate  fls. 
4-5  in.  long:  cone  almost  globose, 
rugose,  about  1  in.  across  and  desti- 
tute of  mucros  at  maturity:  seed  H 
in.  long.  March-May.  Del.  to  Fla., 
west  to  Mo.  and  Tex.  S.S.  10:537. 
G.F.  3:7;  10:125.  G.C.  11.  11 :372;  18: 
361;  III.  7:325,  .328;  14:659;  24:320. 
Gng.  2:225;  5:1.  G.M.  39:875.  M 
D.G.  1896:303.  S.H.  2:541. -An  inter- 
esting natural  variety  is : 

Var.imbric4rium,Nutt.(7'.(Zis(i'r7i«m 
•n.  Sinhisepeiidiila,  L.odd.   T.  dislichnm, 

var.  p6nduhi»i,  Carr.  Glijptoxtrdbus 
pendiiliis.  End\.  G.  Sininsis,  UoTt.). 
Smaller  tree,  with  slender  upright  or  often  pendulous 
branches  clothed  with  spirally  arranged,  needle-shaped, 
more  or  less  upright  and  appressed  Ivs.  Occasionally 
found  wild  with  the  type  and  often  cultivated.  B.M. 
5603.  F.  1871,  p.  00. 
A  great  number  of  garden  forms  have  been  described, 
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of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important: 
fastigiitum,  Knight.  With  slender,  uiiriglit,  v 
branches  sparingly  ramified.  Var.  microphyllum, 
Shrub,  with  short  spreading  linun-ht-s;  tht-  I 
branchlets   with    typical    foliage.    iIjum-    of    the    I 


.  2470.  Tree,  attaining  GO  ft.,  with 
ik,  occasionally  8  ft.  or  more  in 
ish.  rtaky,  deeply  lissnred   in  old 


pendulum  novum,  P.  Smith 
A  graceful  form  with  slen 
der,  pendulous  branchlets 
Var.  pyramiditum,  Carr 
Narrow  pyramidal  form 
shitrt  asi'i-nding  branches 


ith 


(T. 


ovoid  brown  seed.  -Eu.  andN.  Afr.  t 
11.23:309.  Gn.  27,  p.  578;  :i."),  p.  : 
Gng.  1:309.  — Many  garden  forms 
cultivation;  the  following  are  the  ni- 
adprSsaa,  Carr.  (T.  ptirvifdlia,  \Veii< 
Hort.,  notNutt.  T./dj-rfica,  Laws.  ' 
Knight).  Shrub  or  low  tree  of  ii 
long  spreading  branches:  Ivs.ol)loiii 
ulate,  %-%  in.  long:  disk  of  fr.  sin 
R.H.  1886,  p.  104.  Gn.  35,  p.  37.  ' 
Var.  adprfissa  erficta,  Nichols,  (vai 
Beissn.l,  has  the    foliage  of  the    p 


2469     BalJ  Cypress  — Taxo-  plant;  cones  ovoid.  ?4  in.  long, 

dium  di5t,rh„m  China.    Tender  and  rarely  cult, 

dium  distichum  qjj^,^  confounded  with  vars.  of 

(N  itui  d    ize  of  h  s  is  '  -^4  T.  distichum. 

mch  long  )  ALFRED  Rehder. 

TAXUS  (ancient  Latin  name  of  the  Yew).  Coniferce. 
\e\\  Uni  mil  lit  il  t\ergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  with  2- 
rink  1  liii  II  1  \  insignificant  flowers  and  showy 
beri\  hi  i  1  tiiiit  The  best  known  species  is  T. 
Ixiiiiiti  whi  li  1  [iiiily  as  far  north  as  Rhode  Island 
■ind  noilhwcsteni  New  York,  while  T.  cuspidata  and 
r  Can  I  h  nsis  are  considerably  hardier  and  thrive  as 
tar  north  is  Canada  the  other  species  are  little  known 
in  cultn  ition  The  Yews  are  very  desirable  evergreens 
for  puk  planting  they  are  densely  clothed  with  dark 
green  toliage  and  the  pistillate  plants  are  particularly 
beautiful  in  autumn  when  loaded  with  scarlet  fruits. 
They  are  well  suited  for  hedges  and  easily  trimmed 
into  any  desired  shape.  They  were  formerly  much  used 
for  fantastic  topiary  work  (see  e.g.,  G.C.  II.  2:2C4, 
205). 

That  the  typical  tree-like  form  o£  the  Yew  is  nowadays 
not  much  planted  is  chiefly  due  to  its  slow  growth,  but 
the  numerous  mostly  shrubby  ■^::r''.  n  r..iiii^  nn  |ii.puhir 
plants  for  small  gardens.     Tin-   ^  I'lii        Inst  in  a 

moderately  moist  sandy  loam  :•■■•  '■.:<■[,-  well. 

Large  plants  may  be  successiuli       i  .  .    .    1   if  it  is 

possible  to  secure  a  sufficient  I. all  ..l  ..aiii  uitli  the 
roots.  Prop,  by  seeds,  which  do  not  gerininate  until 
the  second  year,  and  by  cuttings  taken  early  in  autumn 
and   kept  during  the  winter  in   a  cool   greenhouse  or 


M.D.G.   l.s:i,S:.0().-,). 

Six  species  are  known.  They  are  distributed  through 
the  northern  hemisphere  and  in  America  south  to 
Mexico.  They  are  all  very  closely  allied  and  could  be 
considered  geographical  varieties  of  a  single  species. 
Trees  or  shrubs:  Ivs.  linear,  without  resin-ducts,  pale  or 
yellowish  green  beneath,  usually  2-ranked:  fls.  usually 
dicecious,  solitary  and  axillary,  rarely  terminal,  small, 
appearing  in  early  spring;  staminate  globose,  composed 
of  4-8  stamens  each,  with  3-8  anther-cells  attached  to 
the  peltate  connective;  pistillate  consisting  of  a  single 
terminal  ovule  with  several  bracts  at  the  base:  seed  a 
bony  nut  surrounded  or  almost  inclosed  by  a  fleshy  cup- 
shaped  scarlet  disk;  cotyledons  two.  The  wood  is  heavy. 
hard,  close-grained,  strong,  elastic  and  of  reddish  color. 
It  is  highly  valued  for  cabinet -making  and  turning,  and 
before  the  invention  of  gunpowder  was  in  great  request 


England.  Var.  argentea,  Loud.  (var.  ehu'iiillxsima. 
Hort.).  Lvs.  striped  straw-yellow  or  sometimes  whit- 
ish. Var.  ergcta,  Loud.  (var.  strMii,  Hort.).  Bushy 
form,  with  slender,  upright  branches  and  branchlets : 
lvs.  narrower  and  smaller  than  in  the  tvpe.  Var.  eri- 
coldes,  Carr.  (var.  i„i,-r„pJn;il,i.  Hi.rt.i.  Dwarf  form, 
with  slender  bran. -Ins  ami  small  ami  v,  iv  narrow, 
pointed  lvs.  Var.  fastigiata,  Luml.  i  7'.  ililirniica, 
Hort.).  Strictly  fastigiatc  form,  with  st.mt  ■■rowded 
upright  branches  and  branchlets:  lvs,  spirally  arranged 
around  the  branches,  dark  glossy  green.  Gn.  35,  p.  36; 
40,  p.  62.  R.H.  1886:105.  One  of  the  most  desirable 
evergreens  of  columnar  habit  for  formal  gardens.  Var. 
fastigiata  variegita,  Carr.  Less  vigorous  and  more 
f.-iiilir:  lvs.  mark, ,1  yellowish  white.  Var.  Sastigi4ta 
aiirea,  Stamlisli.  Yuiing  growth  golden  yellow.  Var. 
Fisheri.  llnrt.  Soini-  of  the  lvs.  deep  yellow,  others 
griiii  Vir  Sriictu  liiteo  With  yellow  fr  Gn  35,  p.  37. 
K  II  ISM  ]  1(14  \  ir  glatica,  Carr  Vigorous  toim 
Mith  I  1  1  mil  nairower  l\s  diik  gieen  abo\  e  and 
with  I  ^1  111  us  bluish  tint  beneath  Var  J4cksoni, 
I.  1  1  (\  11  /  »?»/,(,  Hort  )  Branches  spreading,  pen 
dulous  at  the  tips,  with  more  or  less  incurved  lvs  Var 
procumbens,  Loud     Prostrate  shrub,  with  elongated  and 


^'^ 


2470    Old  English  Ye 

—  Taxus  baccata 
"Addison  s  Walk     at  Glasne 


ched  maturity 


much  ramified  branches.  Var.  WAshingtoni,  Beissn. 
Vigorous  form,  with  longer  lvs.,  partly  colored  golden 
yellow. 

cuspidftta,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  (T.  baccdta,  var.  cuspid&ta, 
Carr.).    Tree,  attaining  50  ft.,  with  a  trunk  usually  2  ft. 


TAXUS 

in  diameter:  bark  bright  red:  liranches  ascending: 
Ivs.  usually  falcate,  thickish,  distinctly  and  abruptly 
mucronate,  dark  green  above,  pale  fulvous  green  or 
pale  green  Ix-neatb,  J^-1  in.  long:  fr.  like  that  of  T. 
bacciitii,  Japan.  Very  similar  to  T.  buccala,  but 
branches  more  upright,  stouter  and  Ivs.  somewhat 
broader,  more  abruptly  mucronate  and  thicker  in  tex- 
ture. Var.  nana,  Hort.  (  T.  hrevlfoUa,  Hort..  not  Nutt.), 
is  a  dwarf  compact  form  with  shorter  leaves. 

Canadensis,  Marsh.  {T.  hnrr,)/,,.  raiv   }nh:^r.  Vh-h\. 
7-.  (hkvv)^,/,    var.  ('r!»a./,-«M,s-.  (irav.      /  !:■     ■ 
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der 


lov 


usuallv).  Ni'wfouiuliaiiil  to  .'\hniitMl.:,,  <.iulli  T.i  V 
Iowa.  B.B.  1:01.  V.  14:'.'.^;;.-ln  cultivation  it  be 
usually  a  more  upright  and  less  straggling  shrub. 

T.  brevifbUa.  Nutt.  Tree.  40-50  or  occasionally  80  ft.  high, 
with  slender  horizontal  or  soiiiew}iat  jji-ii.liilous  branches 
forraiiiK  a  I'loa,!    ..|..i,    i.\  ,  ,i  m;.l;il   lira.!     K~      lia  iply  pointed, 

dark  yelloivi^' '  •■    '■■■■:      !:■-■    >     '     -I'alif.     S..S. 

10:514.    Pr.i  I         i  '      llnridana. 

Chapni.     r.n-i  _    :    .(  iirubby:  Ivs. 

Alfufi>  Kehder. 


United  States,  are  facts  sufBciently  well  known  as  to 
require  no  elaboration  in  the  present  article.  The 
present  condition  of  China  and  the  fear  that  a  devas- 
tating war  may  at  any  moment  invade  the  tea-pro- 
ducing provinces,  seriously  thrc:iten  the  Tea  supply 
from  that  country.  A^'ain!  fii.  ii,,t,  nn.ing  the  world- 
powers  may  at  some  li;:  iii:;le  the  United 
States  in  war  with  a  St  1-:  r.  in  which  case 
it  is  easy  to  foresee  thai    ..  ii  h  the  antipodes 

'  *r  liii    .uillMa.ak  of   some  such  v.-i  lal.li-  iti^oa-'-  ;is  that 

. '  i'  i    ■!    1  liiany  years  ago  destr..>.ai  il, Tr,.  luihistry 

■I  '  ■  ■!  ::ii-ht  readily  sweep  o\ri- til. ■  i.a  Lanlnis  of 
I.  'Mi  \  I,.;  ;,ud  if  w'holly  depri,.l.„t  „ih„,  thorn,  the 
^^<o[.l  ini-lii  hr  .Irpiivod  of  its  cu|i  of  Tea.  It  becomes, 
tloroi.iio.  a  .|ih-i (national  importance  to  provide 
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TEA.  The  Tea  plant  is  described  in  this  work  under 
Camellia  Tliea,  together  with  its  varieties  Bohea  and 
viridis,  of  which  the  former  was  supposed  to  yield 
black  Tea  and  the  latter  green  Tea.  Both  kinds  can  be 
produced  from  either  variety,  the  difference  lying  in 
the  process  of  manufacture.  Tea  is  an  agricultural 
rather  than  a  horticultural  crop.  It  is  fully  treated  in 
general  cyclopedias  and  elsewhere.  For  these  reasons 
no  general  article  on  Tea  is  here  included.  The  fol- 
lowing article  gives  an  idea  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  tea-growing  industry  in  America.  The  Tea 
plant  is  shown  in  Fig.  2472.  L.  jj.  B. 

American  Tea.  — Previous  to  the  inauguration  of  the 
Pinehurst  experimentation  in  South  Carolina,  it  had 
been  abundantly  demonstrated  that  parts  of  the  south- 
ern states  were  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  those 
varieties  of  the  Tea  plant  which  do  not  require  a  tropi- 
cal climate;  and  before  the  Civil  War  many  families 
supplied  themselves  with  Tea  grown  and  made  at 
home,  the  result  of  the  distribution  of  oriental  Tea 
seed  throughout  the  southern  states  by  the  national 
government.  But  it  remained  to  be  solved  whether 
Tea  might  be  produced  on  a  large  scale  at  a  profit.  The 
Pinehurst  experiments  have  shown  that  American  tea- 
gardens  are  capable  of  yielding  as  much  as  the  aver- 
age Asiatic,  and  that  the  quality  of  the  leaf  is  not  less 
satisfactory. 

The  advantages  in  favor  of  raising  Tea  in  this  country 
are  the  avoidance  of  long  tr.ansportation.  which  genrrally 
induces  deterioration  in  quality:  secnritv  from  tbo  in- 
terference of  war  with  the  importation  of  loi-ci-ii  Toas; 
and  the  protection  of  the  industrv  bv  ;i  iliitv  wliicli  shall 
offset  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor!  That  some 
sorts  of  Tea  do  not  keep  well,  that  the  high  "firing"  of 
Tea  to  prevent  mildew,  necessarily  deprives  it  of  much 
of  its  flavor,  and  that  for  these  reasons  the  liest  of  the 
oriental  Teas  are  rarely  exported,   least  of   all   to  the 


healthy,  civilized  region,  affording  lucrative  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  Europeans  and  natives.  As  much 
can  be  brought  about  in  many  neglected  parts  of  the 
southern  states ;  but  probably,  as  was  the  case  in  Assam, 
only  through  the  long  category  of  persistent  labor,  se- 
vere trials,  frequent  mistakes,  temporary  depressions 

The  disadvantages  which  operate  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  American  Tea  industry  are,  chiefly,  an 
insufficient  rainfall,  the  higher  price  of  labor,  and  the 
conversion  of  tea-drinkers  to  the  taste  of  a  new  sort  of 
Tea.  Of  secondary  importance  is  the  disinclination  of 
capital  to  embark  in  the  undertaking  which,  although 
apparently  new,  has,  undeservedly  as  we  think,  the 
stigma  of  previous  failures.  Further  experiments  to 
relieve  the  burden  of  the  above  ob.iections  will,  it  is 
believed,  pave  the  way  for  a  hearty  endorsement  of  the 
practicability  of  the  industry,  and  then  there  will  be  no 
withholding  of  the  requisite  means. 

The  Pinehurst  experiments  have  shown,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  dependence  of  the  productiveness 
of  the  tea-plant  upon  an  abundant  supply  of  mois- 
ture, whether  of  precipitation  or  percolation,  or  by  arti- 
ficial irrigation.  The  yearly  rainfall  in  the  oriental 
Tea  count;ries  varies  from  60  to  150  inches,  and  even 
more.  Almost  all  of  it  occurs  in  the  leaf-producing 
months;  whereas  here  the  aqueous  precipitation,  dur- 
ing the  same  season  amounts  to  about  thirty  inches.  It 
becomes  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  American  tea- 

tho  iiti.  ■  .'      I  ■     :■      ■  -■■III   ..f  tiliaL'i-   wlii.-li    shall    absorb 


with  a  v.'  ■•  I..  [T.  ■,  ■  mill-  th,.  (Irim.latioii  of  th.'  surface 
and  the  loss  of  w:iter  during  the  heavier  rains.  These 
objects  are  largely  attained  by  placing  the  tea-gardens 
on  well-drained,  flat  lowlands  or  former  pond-beds. 
Very  recently  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  th© 
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artifleial  irrigation  of  tea  flelds,  whereby  it  is  designed 
to  better  approximate  to  the  oriental  supply  of  water 
during  the  cropping  season,  although,  of  course,  it  will 
be  needless  to  attempt  to  imitate  the  tropical  deluges 
which  not  only  run  off  from,  but  with  the  soil. 

The  selection  of  the  most  suitable  location  for  the 
establishment  of  a  tea  estate,  becomes,  then,  of  the 
greatest  importance.  The  choice  of  fertile,  flat  lands, 
underlaid  by  a  porous  subsoil,  susceptible  of  irrigation 
by  gravity,  as  a  safe-guard  against  droughts,  will  obvi- 
ate the  necessity  of  applying  artificial  enrichment,  of 
underdrainage,  and  of  elevating  by  applied  power  the 
water  needed  for  irrigation.  By  a  careful  observance  of 
these  details  and  the  selection  of  the  right  sort  of  seed, 
the  American  tea-garden  may  be  made  to  yield  as  much 
or  more  than  the  parent  bushes  from  which  it  sprung. 
And  as  the  successful  commercial  tea  estate  must  be  on 
a  large  scale,  like  similar  undertakings  in  sugar.whether 
beet  or  cane,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  means 
of  transportation  and  accessibility  to  markets,  abundant 
supply  of  labor  and  healthfulness  of  situation. 

The  part  played  by  purely  manual  labor  in  the  culti- 
vation and  manufacture  of  black  Tea  upon  the  best 
equipped  British  tea  estates  in  India,  is  being  steadily 
encroached  upon  by  mechanical  appliances  until  now  it 
has  been  almost  relegated  to  its  last  functions  of  plant- 
pruning  and  leaf-plucking,  where  it  is  probably  secure. 
It  is  true  that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  on  the  above- 
mentioned  gardens  largely  depends  on  manual  labor 
with  the  hoe,  spade  and  fork.  This  is  the  natural  se- 
quence of  the  heavy  rains  which  otherwise  denude  them 
of  a  uniformly  well-pulverized  surface  soil.  By  avoid- 
ing hillsides  and  by  planting  sufficiently  far  apart  it  is 
possible  to  use  plows  ,md  cultn  ators,  and  thus  reduce 
the  cost  of  cultnation  As  yet  no  mechanical  contri- 
vance has  been  found  for  (hspen^mg  with  human  labor 
in  the  pruninj;  '  t  tli  it  i  I  n  Ins  and  the  gathering  of 
the  leaf.  But  it  n  ni  lui\  n  foreign  Tea  should  in 
many  sections     I    th  utli   in   states    somewhat  com- 

pensate for  the  iliil.  1.11  I  111  ilie  cost  of  these  opera- 
tions here  and  in  llie  Oiu  ut  The  testimony  before  the 
U.  S.  Labor  Commission  his  shown  that  where  the 
uegro  population  is  congested,  their  wages,  bevond  a 
scanty  supplj  of  food  and  clothing,  are  strictly  nominal. 


2472.    Tea  plant  (X  i-i). 

On  well-arranged  tea  estates  producing  black  Tea,  the 
human  hand  hardly  touches  the  plucked  leaf  from  the 
moment  when  it  is  caught  up  by  a  trolley  line  for  trans- 
portation to  the  factory,  until  the  dry  Tea  is  subjected 
to  the  final  elimination  of  whatever  foreign  matter 
(stems,  chips,  etc.)  may  have  got  mixed  with  it.    Until 
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very  recently  the  manufacture  of  green  Tea  has  required 
a  large  amount  of  handwork  for  the  roasting  and  roll- 
ing of  the  leaf.  But  most  recently  it  has  been  demon- 
strated at  Pinehurst  that  green  tea  of  a  high  quality 
may  be  made  solely  by  machinery,  by  means  of  the 
"Rotarv  Witherer,"  invented  by  the  writer,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  previously  nu]. loved  rolliiij,'  and  diving 
machines.  And  tliu-.  I.y  tli.-  Mil.stitution  .,f  niocliani- 
cal  operations,  not  only  shouM  th,.  i,roilnrti..ii  of  Toa  on 
a  scale  commensurat.-  with  tin-  cost  of  Mn-h  an  istahlish- 
nient,  be  made  cheaper,  but  the  product  should  be  more 
uniform  and  free  from  the  possible  contamination  of 
frequently  unclean  hands  (and  feet!). 

It  w.as  to  be  expected  that  the  different  climatic  con- 
ditions should  exert  their  effect  on  the  foreign  tea 
plants  and  somewhat  alter  the  taste  of  their  product. 
This  experience  has  been  the  rule  with  Tea,  and  it  has 
cost  a  considerable,  oftentimes  disheartening,  effort  to 
successfully  launch  upon  the  market  the  output  of  each 
new  locality.  The  very  limited  production  at  Pinehurst 
has  probably  prevented  any  obstacle  to  the  sale  of  its 
crops;  the  novelty  of  its  product  may  have  largely 
assisted  in  readily  disposing  of  it.  But  were  the  produc- 
tion of  American  Tea  to  suddenly  rise  into  the  millions 
of  pounds,  it  would  most  certainly  have  to  fight  against 
the  prejudice  of  taste  and  the  established  trade  in  Asi- 
atic Teas.  The  natural  remedy  lies  in  the  greatest  pos- 
sible adaptation  to  already  formed  habits  of  taste  and 
a  lowering  of  price.  Time,  study,  perseverance  and 
money  are  necessarily  demanded,  but  success  seems 
to  be  reasonably  assured. 

It  should  not  surprise  any  one  familiar  with  the  Teas 
consumed  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  that 
the  sorts  most  highly  valued  in  the  Orient,  the  product 
of  one  thousand  or  more  years  of  discrimination  and  so 
highly  prized  as  often  tobe  commercially  unattainable, 
rarely  commend  themselves  to  the  tea-drinkers  in  the 
former  countries. 

For  nearly  ten  years  the  experimentation  at  Pinehurst 
was  mainly  carried  on  without  outside  assistance.  The 
National  Department  of  Agriculture,  however,  con- 
tributed very  welcome  assistance  by  the  gift  of  tea- 
seed,  publication  of  reports  and  other  important  ways; 
and  for  the  past  two  seasons  has  rendered  most  effec- 
tual pecuniary  aid,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Hon.  James  Wilson,  who  has  en- 
listed the  interest  and  support  of  Congress  in  the  work. 
The  proprietor  of  Pinehurst  appreciates  most  deeply 
tliis  assistance,  both  in  money  and  .sympathy,  which  he 
n.-o-nizcs  as  being  indispensable  for  the  ultimate  in- 
iM-iir.iiion  of  the  hoped-for  industry.  Under  the 
III  III. lions  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
■  uliiuo  he  will  diligently  continue  the  experiments 
wiiich  seem  most  calculated  to  produce  at  low  cost  the 
medium  grades  of  both  black  and  green  Teas,  not  losing 
sight,  however,  of  the  possible  growth  and  manufac- 
ture of  the  finer  varieties. 

The  first  tea  plant  in  this  country  was  set  out  bv  the 
French  botanist,  Michaux,  about  1800,  at  Middleton 
Barony,  on  the  Ashley  river,  distant  some  15  miles 
from  Charleston  and  10  from  Pinehurst  plantation.  As 
si-en  a  few  years  since,  it  had  grown  into  a  small  tree 

■ "I    1".  feet  high.     The  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Patent 

iimI  the  Department  of  Agriculture  record  the 
of  many  subsequent  attempts  to  introduce  and 
;ili  n  iiir  the  tea  plant  in  the  southern  states.  In  1848, 
.Mr.  Junius  Smith,  of  Greenville,  S.  C,  being  convinced 
from  the  letters  of  his  daughter,  then  in  British  India, 
of  the  feasibility  of  raising  Tea  in  this  region,  began  his 
well-known  experiments  in  this  direction.  In  spite  of 
many  trying  difficulties,  they  were  diligently  prosecuted 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  a  few  years 
later.  It  required  only  slight  encouragement  from  the 
Government,  by  the  distribution  of  plants  and  seeds,  to 
call  into  active  participation  the  ardor  of  many  experi- 
menters living  in  a  climate  particularly  favorable  for 
the  outdoor  cultivation  of  the  C'lmeUia  Japonica,  Aza- 
lea IiHlica,  and  many  other  subtropical  |ilants.  The 
.Scotch  botanist.  Mr.  Robert  Fortune,  was  employed  by 
the  Government  to  gather  Chinese  tea  seed,  which  was 
distributed  in  1858  and  1859  throughout  the  southern 
states.  The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  shortly  there- 
after, seriously  interfered  with  the  prosecution  of  these 
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experiments.  Nevertheless,  the  resultant  patches  and 
larger  gardens  unquestionably  produced  Tea  of  fine 
flavor,  although  very  generally  devoid  of  that  strength 
of  liquor  which  latterly,  and  especially  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Indo-Ceylon  Teas,  appears  to  constitute 
a  most  desirable  quality  for  many  consumers.  It  may 
be  presumed,  however,  that  this  failure  in  pungency 
was  largely  due  to  defective  curing  and  particularly 
to  inadequate  rolling  of  the  leaf,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  cup  qualities   of  the  Tea  were 

not  fully  developed.  

So  far  as  is  known,  it  remained  foi  the 
National  Department  of  Agriculture  to  be 
gin,  twenty  years  ago,  the  trst  serious  at 
tempt  to  pioduce  American  commercial  Tea 
Unhappilj,  the  letirement  fiom  office  of 
Commissioner  Wra  G  he  Due,  to  whose 
great  mteiest  in  this  subiect  the  inception 
ot  the  expel iment  was  due  ,  the  sin  us 
piostiation  by  illness  of  Mr  Tolin  Til  n 
who  had  cultivated  Tea  m  India  iml  iii  I  i 
wliosp  m-imgement  the  seed  \\  is  olit  nii.  .1 
.ind  tht  _u  bus  cstibhshed,  the  gie.it  ,hs 
tin  r  lb  t  n  n  from  its  source  ot  ton 
tr  .1  \\  1  1  I  1  r  IS  also  the  unfa-ioiable 
opini    ri      I  ill  quent  commissionci   as 

to  till  uliiiii  (t  siRLCss  of  the  uudertak 
ing  combined  to  cause  the  total  abandon- 
ment by  the  Government  of  the  tea  gar- 
dens which  It  had  established  on  the  same 
"Newington"  plantation  that  embraced  the 
adjoining  site  of  the  later  formed  Pinehurst 

The  Pinehurst  investigation  owed  its  on 
gm  to  the  belief  that  the  previous  attempts 
to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  American 
Tea  culture  had  been  arrested  before  reach- 
ing detiiiite  conclusions.    More  careful  cul- 
tivation and  manipulation,  the  result  of  pro- 
tracted  observation,    with   the   consequent 
production  of  a  higher  class  of  Teas,  might  reverse  the 
generally  entertained  opinion  that  the   cultivation  of 
Tea,  as  an  industry,  in  this  country  must  always  prove 
a  failure.     It  was  hoped  that  success  in  this  field  of 
agricultural  enterprise  would  furnish  employment  for 
thousands  who  are  now  idle  and  give  a  value  to  vast 
acres  at  present  worthless. 

The  local  experiments,  begun  about  ten  years  ago, 
were  wisely  on  a  small  scale;  but  they  have  been  gradu- 
ally increased  until  they  now  embrace  about  sixty 
acres  planted  in  Tea,  a  commodious  factory  equipped 
with  the  requisite  mechanical  appliances,  facilities  for 
the  application  of  irrigation  to  some  of  tlie  tp.i-£rardens, 
and  a  well-tramed  corps  of  youthful  tea  pirkii~.  WIumi 
the  gardens  shall  have  arrived  at  full  lii.tnnL,  iIm  ^m- 
nual  crop  should  exceed  12,000  ponmK  mi  .!i\,  in-h 
grade  Tea,  and  this  quantity  should  siilliii  f..i-  iln-  ..l,- 
.iect  in  view:  viz.,  to  determine  whether  commercial  tea 
may  be  profitably  grown  under  the  local  conditions  of 
soil,  climate  and  labor.  It  was  obviously  desirable  to 
conduct  experiments  with  as  many  varieties  of  seed 
and  on  as  different  sorts  of  soil  and  location  as  pos- 
sible. To  this  end,  partly  by  the  kind  assistance  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  partly  by  pur- 
chase from  domestic  and  foreign  producers,  a  consider- 
able variety  of  seed,  representing  many  of  the  choicest 
sorts  of  Tea,  was  obtained.  Gardens  were  established 
on  flat  and  on  rolling  land,  in  drained  swamps  and 
ponds,  and  on  sandy,  clayey,  loamy  and  rich  bottom 
soil. 

It  was  from  the  outset  expected  that  many  of  those 
attempts  would  prove  either  partially  or  wholly  unsuc- 
cessful, but  with  very  few  exceptions  the  gardens  are 
fully  answering  the  expectations.  The  annual  crop  has 
gradually,  but  steadilv.  grown  from  less  than  one  hun- 
dred pounds  tu  :>.oon  iinunils  ot  dry  Tea.  Several  years 
of  Pxpcrimi'Tii.itiMii  havi-  iliveloped'  a  system  of  pruning 
in  keeping  with  tin-  lorril  rlimate.  The  hopefully  crucial 
trial  oci-urr.-il  ..ii  F.Iuuarv  U,  189!).  when  the  thermom- 
eter fell  ti.  zii".  Fahr.'iih.  it-tlii'  lowest  recorded  tem- 
perature ill  i:,(i  viar-  .if  ..l.-iivaiiMii,  but  with  compara- 
tively few  cxri-iitioiis  fli,.  f,:i  -;ir(l.-ns  escaped  serious 
injury,  although  f.ill.iwi-.l  by  a  iliiiiinished  yield  for  two 
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years  in  some  instances.    A  Rose  (Assam  Hybrid)  tea 
garden  at  Pinehurst  is  shown  in  Pig.  2473. 

Charles  U.  Shepard. 
TEA,  OSWEGO.     Monarda  didyma. 

TEA,  PABAGUAY.     Ilex  Paraguariensis. 

TEASEL.     The  species  of  Dipsacus.     See  p.  491  and 
Fig.  719. 


2473.    Assam-Hybrid  Tea  garden  at  P 

TfiCOMA  (abridged  from  the  Mexican  name  Tecomaxo- 
chitl.).  Iiioliiiliiig  i'liinpsis,  Campsidium,  CourAlea, 
PanddKfi.  Steinilnhiiini  and  Tecomdria,  Bignonidcece. 
Trumpet  Vine.  Ornamental  evergreen  or  deciduous, 
climbing  or  upright  shrubs,  or  sometimes  trees,  with 
opposite,  odd-pinnate  or  digitate  leaves  and  showy 
white,  yellow,  scarlet  or  violet  flowers  in  panicles  or 
racemes,  followed  by  mostly  elongated  cylindrical  pods. 
Most  of  the  species  are  suited  only  for  greenhouse  cul- 
tivation in  the  North,  or  for  outdoor  cultivation  only  in 
subtropical  or  tropical  regions.  The  hardiest  species  is 
T.  radicans,  which  may  be  grown  as  far  north  as  Massa- 
chusetts, at  least  in  sheltered  positions.  The  closely 
allied  T.  grandiflora  is  somewhat  more  tender.  The 
latter,  as  well  as  T.  radicans,  var.  speciosa,  can  be 
grown  as  bushy  specimens  and  will  bloom  freely  on  the 
young  shoots,  even  if  cut  back  almost  to  the  ground  by 
frost.  Such  plants  can  be  easily  protected  during  the 
winter  by  laying  them  down  and  covering  them  with 
earth. 

The  following  are  w- 
southern  states  and  Ca 
cool  greenhouse  and  wi 


ted  for  cnlti' 


the 


Vapensis,  jasm 
/Smithii  and  stans.  'J', 
leucoj'ylon  can  be  growi 
the  warm  greenlu.uM-. 
tion  of  the  first  r,  -|i.  ri,  - 
namental  climbiii-  |.|aiii 
adapted  for  i 
rootlets  and  i 


■    '  ■■■'"!    and 

rrcnias,  with  the  excep- 
i  I  ifd  below,  are  very  or- 
riiilicans  is  particularly 
rocks,  as  It  climbs  with 
support.    The  Tecomas 


require  rich,  rather  moist  soil  and  sunny  position. 
Propagated  by  seeds,  by  greenwood  cuttings  under 
glass,  or  by  hardwood  and  also  by  root-cuttings  and 
layers.    See,  also,  Sigiionia  for  culture. 

The  genus  contains  more  than  100  species,  chiefly  na- 
tives of  tropical  and  subtropical  America,  also  found  in 
Polynesia,  S.  Asia  and  Africa.  Climbing  or  upright 
shrubs,  sometimes  trees:  Ivs.  odd-pinnate  or  digitate, 
opposite,  estipulate:  fls.  in  racemes  or  panicles;  calyx 
campanulate,  5-toothed  or  irregularly  2-5-lobed;  corolla 
funnelform,  with  5-  or  rarely  4-lobed  limb;  stamens  4, 
2  longer  and  2  shorter;  style  slender:  ovary  2-loculed, 
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land  Rardens.  When  covered  ^Tith  its  large  fragrant 
flowers  it  is  visited  by  numberless  hummingbirds  and 
insects.  Owing  to  its  rapid  growth  and  dense  foliage 
from  the  groxmd,  the  Yellow  Elder  is  highly  valued  as 
screen  for  unsightly  fences  and  buildings.  This  Tecoma 
ripens  its  seed  so  abundantly  that  hundreds  of  seedlings 
come  up  around  the  old  plant.  The  value  of  this  shrub, 
blooming  so  late  in  autumn,  cannot  be  overestimated. 

T.  mollis,  incorrectly  known  to  the  trade  as  T.  xtans, 
var.  vi'luiina,  also  does  well,  but  being  a  native  of 
Guatemala  it  is  much  less  hardy  than  the  former.  The 
growth  is  more  upright  and  stiff,  the  Ifts.  are  much 
larger  less  serrate  and  much  darker  green  and  the 
flowers,  which  are  borne  in  terminal  panicles,  are 
smaller  and  without  fragrance  and  the  color  is  a  mucii 
lighter  yellow.  It  also  flowers  several  weeks  earlier 
than  T.  stans.  The  foliage  looks  crimped  and  often 
blackish,  being  attacked  by  a  kind  of  aphis  and  by 
several  fungi. 

T  Smithii  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  T.  moUn. 
and  T.  Capen.yis,  raised  near  Melbourne,  Australia,  by 
Mr  Edwin  Smith.  The  plant  comes  true  from  seed,  and 
seedlings  flower  when  about  a  year  old,  beginning  to 
open  thiir  large  clusters  of  yellow  and  reddish  trumpets 
°n  April  and  continuing  with  short  intervals  until  cut 
down  by  frost  in  December. 

The  Cape  Honeysuckle,  T.  Capensis,  is  another  spe- 
cies which  grows  most  luxuriantly  in  Florida  — 1»"« 
and  in  those  all  along  the   Gulf  coast.     It 


ern  es 
most 


,„  „^   planted  from  the  start 
ion  they  should   be  well  fertilized  at 
They  prefer  a  fertilizer  rich  in  nitro- 

„,,,l,.l',  iVill  !iNii  i>riiv.-  vi-rv  brncficial. 


2474.    Tecoma  Smithii  CXK). 

Trumpet  Vines  in  the  South. -All  the  Teconaas,  the 
climbing  species  as  well  as  those  growing  in  bush  form, 
are  very  successfully  cultivated  in  Florida,  being  well 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate,  but  most  of  them 
their  best,  need 
soil,  and  in  add; 
least  once  a  year 
gen,  and  a  heavy 
The  bushy  kimN  can  <"•  ^'r""ii  in  u'l-Mups  .-i  .l:^^  .-.i.ip-^ 
specimens  on  ,1,..  havu,  ^vlul..  the  ran,y:,nt  .■Innbiug 
species,  such  as  r.r,„l,cans  and  T.  ,,nn„l, flora ,  should 
be  grown  on  posts  and  tall  stumps,  or  they  may  be 
trailed  over  small  oaks,  persimmon  trees  or  <=atalpas 
T  Capensis,  a  half -climbing  species,  is  effectively  used 
for  decoration  of  the  veranda,  its  glowing  scarlet  flow- 
ers contrasting  well  with  the  exquisite  blossoms  and 
the  tropical  foliage  of  the  allaraandas,  thunbergias  and 
Vlerodendron  Thompsoim,  which  all  flower  at  the  same 
time.  Tecoma  stans  and  T.  grandiflora  are  the  two 
showiest  species  of  the  genus,  the  latter  being  a  climber, 
flowering  abundantly  in  May  and  June,  while  the  first 
one  is  a  large-growing  bushy  species  ^opening  its  im- 
mense corymbs  of  vivid  yell 
November  and  c-irlv  in  Pfci 
The  Yelb'w  n  h  ■■  r  •■'■< 
on  high  pin.  !,■ 
attaining  an  in 

dense  massi 
not  at  all  ra 


Tlli-! 


I  trellises  c 


tpos 


Of  all  the 


specK 


health  and  readily  trained  into  shapely  speci- 
If  the  long  shoots  are  cut  back  severely,  the 
m  1.0  onsilv  trained  into  shrub  form.  These  long 
ground,  readily  strike 
.rial  for  propagation, 
ire  the  only  Tecomas 
ell    as    pot-plants    in 


flowers  the  latter  part  of 

N.  grows  exceedingly  well 
i.ctly  at  home  in  Florida, 
,v.ll  fertilized  and  mulched, 
ui.l  as  much  through  being 
I  is  the  glory  of  the  south 
Florida  gardens  in  autumn,  as  is  the  beautiful  Bau- 
hinia  purptirea  in  April,  never  failing  to  call  forth  en- 
thusiastic admiration  from  all  behol.lers  No  shrub  is 
better  adapted  for  the  new  settlers  in  the  sandy  pme- 


usually 
and  piazzas  with  a  south- 
this  is  the  best  and 
nitable  for  verandas,  being  a  dense  and  compact 
,  evergreen,  almost  constantly  in  flower,  easily 
kept  ii 
plant  can  l.o 

root  and   f..i- 
T.    Cap,;,s,s 

which    grow    _  -      , 

northern  greenhouses.    They  need  g.. 

large  pots  to  do  well.    If  not  well  .■aiv.i  i..r  in.  >    iu»u 

most  of  their  foliage  and  look  poor  an. I  un-.lia|..  i> . 

The  Chinese  Trumpet  Creeper  T  ,iro„.hilor,,,  is  tne 
most  floriferous  and  gorgeous  of  all  the  climinug  spe- 
cies In  the  writer's  garden  a  large  pine  stump,  about 
sixteen  feet  high,  in  May  and  June  is  completely  covered 
with  masses  of  brilliant  flery  orange-scarlet  flowers 
which  can  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  The 
flowers  are  much  larger,  more  brilliant  and  much  more 
abundantly  produced  than  those  of  our  native  J".  rad»- 
eans  While  all  the  other  Tecomas  are  almost  free  fiom 
the  attacks  of  insects,  this  one  is  infested  by  a  vora- 
cious caterpillar,  which  devours  t  i.-  buves  K':'''.'l'0  • 
The  luhber  grasshoppers  also  atta.k  tli'  l..«.i  '""''e^- 
T.  qrandiflora  grows  well  in  the  \ r  -ai..l\  s..ii.  per- 
fecting luxuriant  shoots  25-30  ft.  lung  in  oiu-  s.asnn  ii 
well  fertilized.    Like  our  native  species,  tbis  one  is  ae- 

"ou"  native  Trumpet  Creeper  T.  radjcans,  is  very 
common  in  the  southern  woodlands  a,nd  fields.  There  is 
a  e-reat  varietv  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  blossoms.  Thi.s 
is  an  excellent  plant  for  covering  the  bare  trunks  of 

^*The  Wonga-Wonga  Vine,  T.  atistralis,  is  rather  difR- 
nult  to  erow  on  high  pme  land  as  it  needs  a  soil  rich 
mhumu^s  In  rich  foil  however  and  liberal  fe.tihzed 
It  IS  1  rampant  grower  with  beautiful  dark  giecn  glossy 
foliage  The  flowers  are  interesting  but  c"""  ir^tiveiv 
small  anl  n  t  show\  HowtN"  ■"•"  " 
cultn  It         till  1 

care  c  f        I       1  '   ' 

or  it  will   1        II 

The    I  II  \ 

a  tall    rani] 
shine    but  it 
weather   an      I 
also  proves  vt 

have  flowered  i  i  I         '  1       '  ,        ,    t 

season  20  10  ft    hi.,h    l1  ml    iii„t)        ti    et    i 

r  Uacleiiii  from  Natal  an  1  Caffraria  demands  a 
very  rich  soil  and  a  heavy  mulch  of  stable  m'«>"^?;  !*» 
leaves  easily  drop  from   the  woody  branches   aftei    a 
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cold  night,  and  6  or  7  degr 
down  to  the  ground.  For  t 
be  banked  with  dry  sand  ev 


3f  frost  kill  the  plant 
•eason  the  vine  should 
fall  and  if  killed  down 
jS  immediately  or  the 
entire  plant  will  be  lost.  I'lants  raised  from  seed  re- 
ceived under  the  name  of  T.  JiH-dsotiana,  from  Italy, 
are  much  hardier  and  more  floriferous  than  those 
obtained  from  seed  imported  from  South  Africa,  but 
the  flowers  of  both  are  exactly  alike.  In  order  to 
flower  profusely  this  species  must  be  planted  in  the 
full  sun.  It  usually  i.  (itn.  -  :.  i.  ,v  yi-ars  before  it  starts 
into  a  vigorous  grow    l  ■;  i'  !>■  flowers  before  its 

fifth  year  or  befov      '    I  .         m  ,1    considerable  size. 

In  Florida,  T.  .1/./.,.,,,,  ,(i,..ii,i  he  planted  on  tall 
stumps,  or  on  arbors  and  slie<ls  l.y  itself,  never  mingled 
with  other  species.    This  species  is  properly  T.  liieaso- 

T.  filicifolia,  iromtbe  Fiji  Islands,  has  never  flowered 
in  the  writer's  garden  and  is  cut  down  by  frost  almost 
every  winter,  but  it  is  a  strong  grower  and  worth  plant- 
ing for  the  foliage  alone. 

T.  Valdiviana  has  proved  to  be  a  very  poor  grower 
and  is  very  difficult  to  keep  in  health  for  any  length  of 
time.    Apparently  not  in  the  trade.  jj.  Nehrlinc. 


ISDEi. 

(Including  some 

names  from  other  gei 

mentary  list.) 

adrepens.  8. 

tulva.  s.  L. 

rosea  2 

(BScnUfoUa.  s.  L. 

granditlora,  8. 

samlmcifolia.  3. 

alba,  12. 

jasminoides,  IC. 

serralifoUa,  s.  l. 

Amboinensis,  S, 

leucoxylon,  1. 

Smithii,  5. 

atropurpurea,  7. 

Mackenii.  10. 

speciosa,  7. 

australis,  11. 

mollis,  4. 

Capensis,  6. 

Pandorre,  11. 

stans,  3. 

Chinensis,  8. 

prsecox,  7,  8. 

Thunbergii,  8. 

chrymntha.  s.  L. 

radioans,  7. 

Vnldimmui,  s.  L. 

filicifolia,  13. 

Ricasolijina,  10. 

veliitina,  4. 

A.  Hahit  npviijht. 

B.  Fuliinic  ili'litul, :    fig.  pink. 

e.  Paiiiriis  (,  H--iia 1.  leucoxylon 

cr.  I'.niiri,  X  iiniini-fld 2.  rosea 

BB.  Foliu, I,'     ji, iniiitr  :      fls.     ijelloiv. 
{UleniilobiKHl.) 
c.  Lfts.  acuminatt. 

D.  Lvs.  glabrous 3.  stans 

vo.  1/vs.   villous -jnihescent   be- 
neath   i.  mollis 

cc.  Lfts.  oblong,  obtusish 5.  Smithii 

A.  Habit  ilimbing  or  prostrate,  rarely 
siibenct. 
B.  Slamtiis  exserfed.    (Tecomaria.)  6.  Capensis 
EB.  Stamens  included. 
C.  Pairs  of  Ifts.  £-C. 

D.  Fls.    in    racemes,    orange, 

red  or  scarlet.  (Campsis.) 

E.  Lfls.sfrraf,-:  rarcwrsler- 


FF.    (  <irr. 

EE.    Lfls.     , 

DD.    FU.     ill    /. 

whitish 
(Paiido 
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2.  rosea,  Bertol  {Tabebuia  rAsea,  DC).  Evergreen 
tree:  lvs.  digitate;  Ifts.  5,  rarely  :i,  long-stalked,  ovate 
to  oblong,  acuminate,  entire:  fls.  in  many-fld.  terminal 
panicles;  corolla  funnelform-campanulate,  with  short 
tube  and  large,  spreading  lobes,  rosy  pink;  calyx  cam- 
panulate,  obscurely  2-lobed,  almost  truncate.  Guate- 
mala. 

3.  st&ns,  Juss.  [T.  sambucifdlia,  Humb.  &  Bonpl. 
Stenolobimn  stans.  Seem.).  Yeli^ow  Elder.  Upright 
shrub:  lvs.  odd-pinnate  ;  Ifts.  5-11,  almost  sessile, 
ovate-lanceolate  to  narrow-lanceolate,  ainii;iiiat.-.  iii- 
cisely  serrate,  glabrous,  l}^-4  in.  Ioul':  I1-.  in  l^ii^jr. 
terminal  racemes  or  panicles;  corolla  fiiniM  linnn  ,:iin- 
panulate,  yellow,  VA  in.  long;  calyx  with  ,i  >li'.it  l.illi; 
capsule  linear,  5-7  in.  long.  Spring  to  Sept.  ^.  Fla.  to 
Mex.,  W.  Indies.  B.M.  3191. -Sometimes  called  yellow 
begonia.   Pis.  fragrant. 

4.  m6IIis,  Humb.  &  Bonpl.  (T.  veliitina,  Lindl.  T. 
stans,  var.  velutina,  Hort.).  Similar  to  the  preceding, 
but  pubescent:  Ifts.  5-9,  ob- 
long-ovate, acuminate,  less 
deeply  serrate  or  almost  en- 
tire, villous  pubescent  on 
both  sides  or  only  beneath, 
2-4  in.  long:  fls.  like  those 
of  the  preceding,  but  little 
or  not  at  all  fragrant.  Mex- 
ico to  Chile  and  Peru. 

5.  Smithii, W.Wats.  Fig. 
2474  (adapted  from  The  Gar- 
den). Upright  shrub:  lvs. 
odd-pinnate;  Ifts.  11-17,  ob- 
long, obtuse  or  acutish,  ser- 
rate, 1-2  in.  long:  fls.  in 
large,  compound  panicles, 
sometimes  8  in.  long  and  as 
broad;  corolla  tubular- fun- 
nelform,  with  5  reflexed 
rounded  lobes,  i3right  yel- 
low tinged  with  orange,  i%- 
2  in.  long.  Sept.-Jan.  In- 
troduced from  Australia  and 
supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  of 
T.  mollis  and  Capensis.  G. 
C.  III.  14:649.  Gn.  48:1022. 
I.H.  43:55,  107.  Gt.  44,  p. 
52.  G.M.  30:627.  -  Bloom- 
ing in  the  greenhouse  in 
winter  and  well  suited  for 
cultivation  in  pots. 

6.  Capensis,     Lindl.    [Te- 


radicans 

grandiflora 

Amboinensis 


<i  null . .  .10.  Ricasoliana 
EE.   Maiyiii  nf  Ifts.  iiitiri. 

F.  Corolla  %  in.  long 11.  australis 

FF.  Corolla  1%-^  in.  long. .12.  jasminoides 
cc.  Pairs  of  Ifts.  9-lS.    {Campsid- 

ium- ) 13.  Silicifolium 

1.  leuo6xylon.  Mart.  (Bigndnia  leucdxylon,  Linn.). 
Evergreen  tree:  lvs.  long-petioled,  digitate;  Ifts.  usu- 
ally 5,  stalked,  oblong  -  lanceolate,  entire,  glabrous, 
1-2K  in.  long:  fls.  terminal,  in  few-fld.  racemes  or 
solitary;  corolla  funnelform.with  large,  spreading  limb, 
rosy  pink,  2-21^  in.  long;  calyx 2-lipped  :  capsule  linear, 
6-8  in.  long.   W.  Indies,  Guianp 


CaphlK 


Climl 


1ft-, 7    ■  ,:.  ..-oarsely 

StMii-         .  ••    :■  I.nllt2in. 

loiiir:  [I-.  Ill  p.  iliiii.-led  ter- 
minal racemes;  corolla  tubu- 
lar, curved,  with  4-parted 
spreading  limb,  the  upper 
lip  emarginate,  orange-red, 
atiout  2  in.  long  :  calyx  5- 
toothed:  capsule  linear,  3-5 
in.  I..1IL'.  Aug. -Nov.  S. 
Afrii-a.  B.  R.  13:  1117.  L 
B.C.  17:1672.  E.H.  1895,  p. 
108. 

7.  radioans,  Juss.  {Big- 
ndnia radlcan  s  .  Linn 
Ciimpsis  radleans,  Bur.) 
Trumpet  Creeper.  Trvm 
PET  Vine.  Tri-mpet  Honey- 
suckle. Figs.  247.'i,  2476. 
High-climbing  shrub,  cling- 
ing with  rootlets:  lvs.  odd- 
pinnate;  Ifts.  9-11,  oval  to  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  ser- 
rate, dark  green  above,  pale  and  pubescent  beneath,  at 
least  along  the  midrib,  \]4-2yi  in.  long:  fls.  in  terminal 
racemes  ;  corolla  tubular  -  funnelform,  with  5  broad 
spreading  lobes,  usually  orange  with  .scarlet  limb,  2-3  in. 
long,  tube  almost  thrice  as  long  as  the  5-toothed  calyx ^ 
fr.  cylindric-oblong,  keeled  along  the  sutures,  stalked 


2475.  The  Trumpet  Creeper 
climbs  by  means  of  aerial 
roots. — Tecoma  radioans. 
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and  with  a  beak  at  the  apes,  3-5  in.  long.  July-Sept.  Pa. 
and  111.  to  Fla.  and  Texas.  B.M.  485.  Gn.  22,  p.  339. 
F.  1873,  p.  220.  A. F.  12:34.  Mn.  2;9.-Var.  atropurpiirea, 
Hort.  (var.  grandiflora  atropurpiirea,  Hort.).  With 
large,  deep  scarlet  fls.  Var.  specidsa,  Hort.  Scarcely 
climbing,  usually  forming  a  bush  with  long  and  slender 
branches:  Ifts.  small,  oval,  abruptly  narrowed  into  a 
slender  point  often  %  in.  long:  fls.  orange-red,  with 
rather  straight  tube;  limb  about  l^i  in.  across.  Var. 
precox,  Hort.   With  large  scarlet  fls. 

8.  grandifldra,  Del.  [T.  Chinensis,  C.  Koch.  Big- 
ndnia  Chinensis,  Lam.  Cdmpsis  adrepens,  Lour.). 
Chinese  Trumpet  Creeper.  Fig.  2477  (adapted  from 
Gardening).  Climbing  shrub,  with  few  or  no  aerial 
rootlets:  Ivs.  odd -pinnate;  Ifts.  usually  7-9,  ovate  to 
ovate-lanceolate,  serrate,  glabrous  beneath,  1}4-2%  in. 
long:  fls.  in  terminal  racemes;  corolla  funnelforra-cam- 
panulate,  shorter  and  broader  than  that  of  the  preced- 
ing species,  scarlet,  about  2  in.  across;  calyx  5-lobed 
to  the  middle,  about  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the  corolla: 
fr.  obtuse  at  the  apex.  Aug.,  Sept.  China,  Japan.  B.M. 
1398;  3011.  F.S.  11:1124,  1125.  Gn.  27,  p.  94;  33,  p.  348; 
47,  p.  373.  G.P.  3:393.  F.R.  2:27.  Gng.  4:195. -Less 
hiL'li-!rrnwin>_'  and  sometimes  shrubby;  fiowers  when 
t|iiii(    ~!ii  1 :1  :iii.l  can  be  grown  as  a  pot-plant,  also  suited 

1  '  -  ir.  atrosangiiinea,  Hort.  With  deeper 
>.  \  '  Thiinbergi,  Hort.{J'.  r7ii(H6e»-(/i,  Sieb.). 
I'N.  l'i!-li!  .  iirlrf,  with  very  short  tube  and  reflexed 
lobes.  (Iftiii  a  var.  of  T.  radicans  is  cult,  under  the 
name  T.  Tliiinbergi.  There  are  probably  also  hybrids 
of  this  and  the  preceding  species.  Var.  prscoz  is  ad- 
vertised. 

9.  AmboinSnsis,  Blume.  Evergreen  climbing  shrub: 
Ivs.  odd-pinnate;  Ifts.  3-7,  stalked,  elliptic-ovate,  acumi- 
nate, sinuate  or  almost  entire,  puberulous  beneath, 
3-3}^  in.  long:  fls.  in  lateral  racemes,  corolla  tubular- 
funnelform,  with  erect  or  slightly  spreading  5-lobed 
limb,  red,  3-4  in.  long.    Amboina. 

10.  BicasoMna,  Tanfani  (T.  Maehinii,  W.Watson. 
Pandbrea  Micasoliiina,  Baill.).  Evergreen  climbing 
shrub:  Ivs.  odd-pinnate;  Ifts.  7-11,  short-stalked,  ellip- 
tic-ovate, acute  or  acuminate,  serrate,  dark  green  above, 
pale  beneath,  glabrous,  about  1  in.  long:  fls.  in  loose, 
terminal  panicles ;  corolla  funnelform,  campanulate, 
with   spreading  5-lobed   limb,  light  pink,  striped   red, 

2  in.  long;  calyx  5-toothed:  fr.  linear,  terete,  10-12  in. 
long.    S.  Africa. 

11.  auBtrills,  R.  Br.  {Bigndnia  Panddrce,  Sims). 
WoNGA-woNGA  ViNE.    Evergreen  high-climbing  shrub: 

Ivs.  odd-pinnate;  Ifts.  3-9, 
elliptic-ovate  to  ovate-lan- 
ceolate,  acuminate  but 
bluntly  pointed,  entire  or 
sometimes  coarsely  cre- 
nate,  shining  above,  gla- 
brous, 1-2K  in.  long:  pan- 
icles many -fid.;  corolla 
funnelform  -  campanulate, 
with  5-lobed  spreading 
limb,  yellowish  white, 
spotted  violet  in  the 
throat.  %  in.  long:  fr.  ob- 


alia. 


ag. 


8«5.    (in.  27,  p.  94. 

12.  jasminoldes,  Lindl, 
(Bigndnia  jasminoWes. 
Hort.).  Bower  Plant  OF 
Australia.  Evergreen 
climbing  shrub:  Ivs.  odd- 
pinnate;  Ifts.  5-9,  almost 
sessile,  ovate  to  lanceolate, 
acuminate  but  bluntly 
pointed,  entire,  glabrous, 

rather  few  -  fld. ;  corolla 
funnelform  -  campanulate, 
with  large  spreading  5- 
lobed  limb  with  crenate  lobes,  white,  rosy  pink  in  the 
throat,  l>2-2  im  long;  calyx  small,  5-lobed.    Aug.-Oct. 


TECOPHIL^A 

13.  filiclfdlia,  Nichols.  (Campsldium  filicifdUum, 
Van  Geert).  Climbing  evergreen  shrub:  Ivs.  odd-pin- 
nate, 5  in.  long;  Ifts.  19-25,  ovate,  with  2  or  3  lobes  on 
each  side,  the  larger  lobes  sometimes  dentate.  Fiji 
IsHui       F    18-4  '80 

T  asc  I  fdl  a  TtC  tT  }   h 


tate  V  tl  o  o  ate  ent  re  tomentose 
Ifts  fl  n  term  nal  racemes  yel 
low  fu  nelfor  "^  n  long  Caracas 
—T  f  Iva  Do  (Tecon  ar  a  £  Iva 
Ba  11  )  E  ergreen  pr  gl  t  shrub  to 
15  ft  h  gh  Ivs  odd  p  nnate  w  th  9 
13  small  o  ate  tootl  e  1  Ifts  fls  n 
term  nal  pa  eles  tubula  funnel 
form   slender  yellow  t  nged  red  I/2 
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Alfred  Eehder. 
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TECOPHILfflA  (named  for  Tecophila  Billotti,  daugh- 
ter of  a  botanist).  Hiemodoriiceai.  Chilean  Croci'S. 
Two  Chilean  bulbous  early-flowering  plants,  useful  for 
pots  or  for  forcing,  one  of  which  is  offered  by  Dutch 
bulb  dealers.  They  look  like  blue  crocuses.  They  are 
stemless  plants,  with  1-few-fld.  scapes  and  linear  or 
lanceolate  leaves  arising  from  tunicated  corms.  The 
flowers  are  blue,  campanulate.  with  G  segments,  3  per- 
fect stamens  and  3  staminodia,  a  single  style  and  a  3- 
loeuled  ovary.  The  botanical  position  of  Tecophilffia  is 
open  to  discussion,  but  the  inferior  ovary  seems  to  take 
it  out  of  the  Liliaceae,  with  which  it  has  been  placed  by 
some  writers.  The  plants  are  useful  for  blooming  in 
pots  Indoors  early  in  spring.  T.  riolieflora ,  Bertero, 
does  not  appear  to  be  introduced.  The  one  in  cultiva- 
tion is- 

cyanocidcus,  Leyb.  (sometimes  written  T.  cyano- 
crocea).  Scapes  1-3,  erect,  3-6  in.  high,  1-fld.:  Ivs. 
2-3,  linear-canaliculate  and  undulate  :  fl.  azure-blue 
with  white  throat,  about  1%  in.  long,  with  a  narrow 
tube  and  obovate  segments.  Var.  Lelchtlini,  Hort., 
has  fls.  deep  blue  with  no  trace  of  yellow;  said  by 
some  to  have  a  white  center.  Var.  KSgelii,  Baker  (not 
known  to  be  in  the  trade),  has  longer  peduncles,  longer 
and  narrower  scarcely  undulate  Ivs.,  and  narrow  oblong 
segments.  Species  hardy  at  New  York  city  in  protected 
places,  but  usually  the  plants  do  not  thrive  more  than 
a  year  or  two;  they  ought  to  do  better  farther  south. 
Blooms  very  early  in  spring.    Fls.  violet-scented. 

L.  H.  B. 


TEEDIA 

TEfiDIA  (J.  G.  Teede,  German  botanist,  who  lived 
some  time  in  Portugal  and  died  at  Surinam).  Scroph- 
uliriaceo!.  Two  species  of  South  African  plants, 
with  pink  5-Iobed  fls.  ^-H  in.  across.  They  are  tender 
to  frost.  T.  lucida  was  introduced  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia in  1900,  and  Franceschi  records  that  it  blooms 
all  the  year.  The  larger-fid.  species,  T.  pubescens, 
seems  not  to  be  known  to  the  American  trade.  Both 
plants  emit  the  rank  herbaceous  smell  peculiar  to  hen- 
banes when  their  foliage  is  bruised,  and  7'.  jtiihrsfini'! 
has  the  same  sort  of  greasy  pubescence.  'I'li"  i.l:iiit-i 
hardly  seem  worth  cultivating  in  northern  irri  .  hIm.ii^.  ~. 
When  they  were  new  to  cultivation  they  \v.  r-  ii|,|.,i,, d 
to  be  biennial  herbs,  but  Bentham  and  Hooker  lall  th.  m 
shrubs.  Franceschi  writes:  "T.  lucUlii  acts  like  an  an- 
nual in  southern  California.  It  is  rather  pretty  but 
weedy.  It  seeds  freely.  Seems  to  prefer  half  shade. 
The  smell  of  the  foliage  is  very  objectionable." 

Generic  characters:  calyx  deeply  5-cut;  corolla-tube 
cylindrical;  lobes  5,  rounded,  subequal;  stamens  4, 
didynamous,  included;  anther-cells  parallel,  distinct: 
ovules  numerous  in  each  locule  :  berries  subglobose, 
indehiscent, 

Idcida,  Rud.  Glabrous:  stem  4-cornered;  Ivs.  ob- 
long-ovate, acuminate,  2  in.  long,  decussate;  petioles 
winged:  panicles  leafy,  decussate:  iJs.  rosy  pink:  seeds 
many,  small.    S.  Afr.    B.B.  3:209.  W.  M. 

TELANTH£RA  (name  refers  to  the  fact  that  all  ten 
parts  of  the  staminal  cup  are  equally  developed).  Ama- 
rantAcem.  Alternanthera.  Apparently  all  the  Alter- 
nantheras  used  by  gardeners  as  bedding  plants  belong 
to  the  genus  Telanthera,  which  is  distinguished  from 
the  true  genus  Alternanthera  by  having  5  anther- 
bearing  stamens  and  5  elongated  antherless  stam- 
inodia  united  into  a.  cup  or  tube.  In  Alternan- 
thera the  tube  is  short  or  almost  none,  the  anther- 
bearing  stamens  sometimes  less  than  5,  and  the 
staminodia  short  or  none.  Of  Telantheras  there 
are  40  to  50  species,  mostly  herbs,  in  tropical 
America  and  one  in  western  Africa.  The  leaves 
are  entire,  ovate  to  elongated,  opposite  :  fls. 
small,  usually  in  dense  heads  in  the  axils,  whit- 
ish or  sometimes  colored,  perfect,  each  sub- 
tended by  2  bractlets. 

The  Alternantheras  of  gardeners  are  much 
used  in  carpet-bedding  and  for  ribbon-borders, 
because  of  their  low,  compact  growth,  the  bright 
colors  of  the  foliage,  which  holds  its  character 
throughout  the  season,  and  the  ease  with  which 
they  withstand  shearing.  They  are  usually  kept 
within  six  inches  of  the  ground.  They  are  tender 
to  frost,  and  grow  best  in  warm  sunny  places. 
The  flowers  are  inconspicuous  and  of  no  account 
to  the  gardener.  They  comprise  the  stock  plants 
for  the  foundation  work  in  carpet-bedding. 

The  plants  are  propagated  by  cuttings  or  di- 
vision. In  either  case,  they  must  be  carried  over 
winter  in  the  greenhouse  or  in  hotbeds,  prefer- 
ably in  the  houses  at  the  North.  The  plants 
should  be  kept  at  00°  or  65°  during  winter,  and 
rather  dry  to  hold  them  more  or  less  dormant. 
Place  them  where  they  will  receive  only  enough 
light  to  keep  them  healthy.  (1)  Cuttings  are 
usually  made  in  August  from  strong  plants  grow- 
ing in  the  open.  The  cuttings  can  be  struck  in 
shallow  flats  and  then  wintered  in  these  flats 
without  transplanting.  The  cuttings  should  be 
well  established  before  "winter  sets  in,  else  they 
will  remain  weak.  In  March  or  April  they  may 
be  potted  off,  preparatory  to  using  them  in  the 
open.  (2 1  Division  is  usually  preferred  by  gar- 
deners who  have  much  bedding  to  do.  The 
plants  are  lifted  after  the  first  frost,  cut  back  to 
three  or  four  inches  long,  and  planted  in  flats. 
In  March  or  April,  the  plants  are  divided  and  the 
parts  (with  the  old  roots  shortened  in)  are  potted 
or  transplanted  to  other  flats.  However  grown, 
the  plants  should  have  four  to  six  weeks  in  a  hotbed  if 
possible,  before  they  are  placed  in  the  open  ground. 
Kven  in  the  warm  greenhouse  they  usually  make  slow 
growth  in  March  and  April. 


TELEKIA 


The  botanical  status  of  the  garden  Alternantheras  is 
imperfectly  understood,  and  the  group  needs  careful 
study  from  living  plants.  Various  garden  names  can- 
not be  accounted  for  at  present.  The  common  garden 
Alternantheras  appear  to  have  issued  from  the  three 
following  Brazilian  species. 

A.  Lvs.  essentially  lanceolate  or  elliptic. 


amcena.  Re 


Jieinhardi. 


Fig.  2478.  Very  dwarf  :  lvs.  long- 
ing-lanceolate, sometimes  elliptic, 
I'lrt-petioled,  the  under  color  mostly 
and  blotched  with  red  and  orange: 

ingle,  in  pairs  or  3's,  and  terminal. 
iS.— To  this  apparently  belong  the 
tabilis,   spectabilis,    sessilis^   ?"OSea, 


AA.   I/vs.  essentially  spatulate. 

Bettzichiina,  Regel  (Alternanthera  paronychioldes, 
Hort.j.  Fig.  247S').  Lvs.  narrow,  spatulate,  gradually 
narrowed  into  a  long  petiole,  orange-red  shaded  with 
green:  fl. -heads  sessile,  single,  in  pairs  or  3's,  terminal 
and  axillary.  l.H.  12:445.— To  this  species  appear  to 
belong  the  garden  names  picta,  tricolor,  aurea,  aurea 
nana  compacta,  paronychioldes,  versicolor  aurea  and 
p.  major  Kxintzii,  magnitica. 

versicolor,  Regel.  Fig.  2478(;.  Usually  becoming 
taller,  much  branched,  and  apparently  less  used  for 
carpet-bedding  than  the  others:  Ivs.  round-spatulate, 
narrowed  into  a  short  petiole,  the  colors  mostly  in 
shades  of  copper-red  or  blood-red,  with  patches  of 
green  between  the  veins:  fl. -heads  sessile,  single  or  in 
pairs.  l.H.  12:440.  — T.  ficoidea  is  probably  to  be  re- 
ferred here.  l.  jj.  B. 
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TELEGEAPH  PLANT.     Desmodiitv 


eferred  to  Biiphthalmum.    T.  speciAsa 


TELFAIBEA  (Charlos  Telfair.  1778-I8:!n,  Irish  bota- 


1-    of 


pedatii   i-  :i   '■'"    -■  i- •  ■-    "iMrKi^ 

with   liiu)! '      I    . 

curious  al',"  ..:    i:.'  .  .      ■         •     ._-     ..  •  •  ,  i  • ;  -     ■  '  Iiics 

ble  seeds.  It  lias  inn,  riiinviii.-l  m  ICn-li-h  si,,v.'s.  a 
single  shoot  attaiiiin-  a  l.-n-tl,  ..(  :.i:  ft.  in  a  y.-ar  ur  s... 
The  male  and  femair  IN.  arr  l".rin-  nii  s.jiaratr  [i!aiii>. 
The  species  is  too  rani|.aiit  for  tli.-  nnliiiary  oons.rva- 
tory.  It  was  introduced  into  southern  California  in 
1900,  presumably  for  its  economic  interest.  The  seeds 
are  roundish,  about  an  inch  across,  and  the  kernels  are 
sweet  to  the  taste,  and  are  said  to  be  as  good  as  al- 
monds. The  negroes  of  tropical  Africa  boil  and  eat 
them.  The.se  seeds  also  yield  an  abundance  of  oil  which 
has  been  said  to  be  equal  to  olive  oil. 

The  fruit  becomes  l^i-3  ft.  long  and  8  in.  wide.  It  is 
oblong  in  shape,  has  10-12  deep  furrows  and  is  always 
green.  Both  male  and  female  fls.  are  5-lobed,  copiously 
fringed  and  purple  in  color,  the  females  somewhat 
'brownish,  with  a  circular  green  throat,  while  the  males 
have  a  5-pointed  star  of  green  in  the  middle.  The  male 
fls.  are  about  2  in.  across,  females  4  in.  across,  with  an 
■ovary  2  in.  long.  The  foliage  has  an  unpleasant  smell 
when  bruised. 

Telfairea  is  a  genus  of  only  2  species,  both  tropica! 
African,  and  very  much  alike.  The  two  species  are  dis- 
Ttinguished  by  the  venation  of  the  Ivs.:  T.  pedata  has 
pinnate  venation,  while  T.  occideiifalis  has  3  nerves 
•originating  near  the  base  of  the  leaf.  Generic  charac- 
ters: male  fls.  in  racemes;  corolla  rotate;  stamens  3, 
one  of  the  anthers  with  2  compartments,  the  others  4- 
celled:  female  fls.  solitary:  ovary  3-5-Ioculed;  ovules 
in  one  series  on  the  imperfect  septa:  seeds  fibrous- 
coated.    See  Cogniaux,  DC.  Mon.  Phaner.  Vol.  3,  p.  349. 

pedjkta,  Hook.  Root  stout,  fleshy:  stem  perennial, 
50-100  ft.  long:  Ivs.  long-.stalked;  Ifts.  3-5  in.  long,  re- 
pand -toothed:  fls.  and  fr.  described  above.  Zanzibar. 
B.M.  2681  (Feuillma  pedata);  2751,  2752.         -vv.  M. 

TELLlMA  (anagram  of  Mitella).  Saxifragdcew. 
Tellima  is  a  genus  of  8  species  of  perennial  herbs  which 
are  the  western  representatives  of  the  Bishop's  Cap  or 
Mitella  familiar  to  lovers  of  wild  flowers  in  the  Ea.st. 
They  have  tuberous  rootstocks.  Most  of  their  Ivs.  are 
from  the  roots.  Strong  plants  send  up  numerous  stems 
one  or  two  feet  high,  bearing  racemes  of  small  white, 
pink  or  red  flowers.  They  are  choice  subjects  for  wild 
gardening,  being  valued  for  their  tufted  habit,  pretty 
Ivs.,  and  for  the  air-y  grace  of  their  inflorescence.  On 
■close  inspection  the  fls.  are  seen  to  be  beautifully  fringed 
or  cut,  suggesting  a  bishop's  miter.  Tellima  grandi- 
flora  is  probably  the  most  desirable  species.  It  is  prac- 
tically the  only  kind  known  to  European  gardens.  It 
has  one-sided  racemes  about  G  in.  long,  containing  as 
many  as  30  fls.,  each  a  quarter  of  an  inch  across  or 
more.  It  blooms  in  early  spriiii;  and  the  fls.  change 
from  greenish  to  pink  or  i-fil.  it  i^  ii"t  as  showy  a 
plant  as  Henchera  sangtiiih  ,, .  IMliiiia^  are  supposed 
to  be  hardy  in  the  eastern  stati-v.  They  require  dense 
■shade.  A  few  kinds  have  been  ottered  by  specialists  in 
native  plants  and  are  obtainable  from  western  collectors. 
The  plants  are  called  "Star  Flowers"  in  California. 

Tellima  differs  from  Mitella  mainly  in  the  capsule, 
which  is  2-beaked  in  Tellima,  not  beaked  in  Mitella. 
Calyx  bell-shaped  or  top-shaped;  petals  inserted  in  the 
sinuses  of  the  calyx,  cleft  or  toothed,  sometimes  entire ; 
10:  ovary  I-loculed:  seeds 


j\.  Petals  pinnately  cut  into  long,  thread-like  segments. 
B.  Fls.  not  fragrant. 
grandifldra,  R.  Br.  False  Alvm  Root.  Height 
1K-2K  ft.:  Ivs.  rounded,  cordate  or  angle -lobed  and 
toothed:  fls.  greenish,  becoming  pink  or  red;  calyx  in- 
fiated-bell-shaped,  nearly  %  in.  long;  petals  laciniate- 
pinnatifid,  sessile.   Calif,  to  Alaska.    B.R.  14:1178. 

BB.    Fls.  fragrant. 
odor&ta,  Howell.    Height  1-2  ft. :  Ivs.  broadly  cordate, 
obscurely  lobed  and  crenately  toothed:    fls.  red.    "SVet 
places  near  Columbia  river. 


TEMPLETONIA 

AA.    Petals  palmately  3-7-parted. 

parviflbra,  Hook.  Height  ?i-l  ft. ;  radical  Ivs.  mostly 
3-5-parted  or  divided,  the  divisi.m^  narvwly  cuneate 
and  once  or  twice  3-cleft  into  uaifiw  Idirs:  lis.  pink  or 
sometimes  white;  petals  with  a  sliiid.  r  daw,  the  limb 
palmatelv  .3-7-parted.    Brit.  Col.  to  Utah  and  Colo. 

W.  M. 

TELOPEA  (Greek;  seen  at  a  distance).  Protedcew. 
'J\'lup<ii  .•<jifciosissima  is  one  of  the  showiest  shrubs  of 
New  South  Wales.  It  grows  6-8  ft.  high  and  has  dense 
terminal  globular  heads  of  rich  crimson.  These  heads 
are  3  in.  across  and  3  or  4  in.  deep  and  bear  a  rough  re- 
semblance to  a  florist's  chrysanthemum.  The  showiest 
parts,  however,  are  involucral  bracts.  This  plant  is 
known  as  the  Waratah.  It  is  one  of  the  most  distinct 
members  of  its  family,  for  a  horticultural  account  of 
which  see  Protea.  In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  proteads  and  other  shrubs  from  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Cape  were  in  great  favor,  the  Waratah 
made  a  vivid  impression.  The  "Waratah  "  chrysanthe- 
mum and  other  florists'  flowers  of  the  period  took  their 
name  from  the  distinct  and  fashionable  color  of  the 
Waratah.  Ever  since  that  era  the  Waratah  has  been 
considered  a  rare  and  diflicult  sub.ject  and  its  occasional 
flowering  has  been  signalized  at  the  exhibitions.  The 
old  "  stoves  "  in  which  proteads  throve  so  wonderfully 
were  crude  affairs  compared  with  the  modern  hothouse 
with  its  perfected  devices  for  maintaining  a  hot  and 
moist  atmosphere.  Such  plants  require  too  much 
room  and  are  too  long  and  uncertain  in  blooming  ever 
to  become  popular  subjects  for  northern  conservatories, 
but  they  are  splendid  plants  for  exhibitions.  Ernest 
Braunton  writes  that  the  Waratah  is  imported  every 
year  from  Australia  into  California  but  is  very  hard  to 
grow.  All  accounts  agree  that  proteads  should  have 
good  drainage  and  plenty  of  water  while  growing. 
When  once  established,  Telopea  can  probably  be  propa- 
gated by  layering. 

Telopea  is  a  genus  of  3  species,  2  Australian,  1  Tas- 
raanian.  Perianth  irregular,  the  tube  open  early  on  the 
under  side,  the  laminae  broad  and  oblique;  anthers 
sessile  at  the  base  of  the  laminae;  hypogynous  glands 
united  into  a  short,  oblique,  nearly  complete  ring:  fr.  a 
recurved,  leathery  follicle;  seeds'Hat.  wiii-i-.l.  Closely 
related  to  Embothrium.  Ipciiil;  ■!  i  i  m  .u  i~1-'  I  .liieflv  by 
disk  and  style.    Flora  Austiain  ■:         ■      :!     >7ii). 

speciosissima,  R.  Br.    (A';;'  ixsimiim, 

Sm.).  Waratah.  Warratai.  m.  h.  ,!:.i.ious  shrub 
6-8  ft.  high:  Ivs.  cuneate-oblong.  a-lll  in.  long,  mostly 
toothed  in  the  upper  part,  coriaceous:  fls.  crimson,  in  a 
dense  ovoid  or  globular  head  3  in.  across:  involucral 
bracts  colored,  the  inner  ones  2-3  in.  long.  N.  S.  Wales. 
B.M.  1128.  G.C.  II.  17-677.  Gn.  22:361.  I.H.  34:29. 
—  Hijlogijne  speciosa,  Salisb.,  is  an  older  name  for  this 
plant.  -w.  M. 

TEMPERATURE.       See    Conservatory    and    Green- 


TEMPLETONIA  (J.  Templeton,  botanist  of  Belfast, 
early  part  of  nineteenth  century).  Legiiiniiidsu'.  The 
Coral  Bush  of  Australia,  Templetonia  retusa,  is  a  tall 
shrub  with  showy  scarlet  fls.  1-13^  in.  long.  The 
flower  presents  a  very  different  appearance  from  the 
papilionaceous  or  sweet  pea  type,  the  floral  parts  being 
all  rather  narrow  and  about  the  same  length,  with  tho 
standard  strongly  reflexed.  This  plant  was  formerly 
cult,  in  European  greenhouses,  where  it  generally  flow- 
ered in  April  or  May.  It  was  usually  planted  in  the 
greenhouse  border  rather  than  in  pots  and  was  thought 
to  prefer  a  compost  of  peat  and  loam.  It  was  slowly 
propagated  by  cuttings  and  went  out  of  fashion  along 
with  Australian  shrubs  in  general.  It  has  lately  been 
offered  for  outdoor  cultivation  in  southern  California, 
where  many  choice  plants  of  its  class  are  being  culti- 
vated. T.  retusa  is  probably  the  most  desirable  species 
of  the  genus. 

Generic  characters:  shrubs  or  subslirubs:  Ivs.  when 
present  alternate,  simple,  entivf:  fK.  .■ixiilary,  solitary 
or  2  or  3  together,  red  or  yellow:  -tan. lard  ..rl.icular  or 
obovate,  usually  reflexed;  whm'-  narr'iw;  k.^.I  as  long 
as   the  standard  or   shorter;    stamens    all    united  in  a 
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sheath  open  on  the  under  side;  anthers  alternately  long 
and  erect  and  short  and  versatile:  pod  sessile  or  stipi- 
tate,  Hattened,  ovate-oblong  or  linear,  completely  de- 
hiscent.   Flora  Australiensis  2:1C8  (1864). 

retilsa,  R.  Br.  (T.  glahea,  Sims).  Cokal  BnsH. 
Tall,  glabrous  or  glaucous  shrub:  Ivs.  broadly  obovate 
to  narrow-euneate-oblong,  sometimes  all  under  %  in., 
sometimes  all  over  1  in.  long,  emarginate  or  nuicronate, 
coriaceous:  lis.  red  (or  rarely  white);  calyx  with  4  very 
short,  broad  teeth,  the  lowest  longest:  pod  l'..-2  in, 
long.  B.M.  2334;  2088.  B.R.  5:383;  10:859.  L.B.C. 
6:526;  7:644.  -^^    jj 

TENNESSEE,  HOKTICULTUEE  IN.    Fig.  2479.    The 
horticultural  products  of  Tennessee  are  greatly  diversi- 
fied on  account  of   the  varied  soil  and  climatic  condi- 
tions.    A   knowledge  of   the   natural  divisions  of   the 
state  is  essential  to  a  thorough 
undenstanding  of  its  adaptabil- 
ity to  the   various   branches  of 
horticulture. 

The  Unaka  region,  on  the 
eastern  border,  contains  about 
2,000  square  miles.  Some  of 
the  peaks  are  over  6,000  feet 
above  sea-level,  and  the  aver- 
age elevation  is  5,000  feet.  The 
soil  is  gravelly  and  thin,  but 
contains  areas  that  are  fairly 
productive.  Apples  are  grown 
to  a  limited  extent. 

The  valley  of  East  Tennessee 
is  the  next  division.  It  con- 
tains 9,200  square  miles  and  an 
average  elevation  of  1,000  feet. 
The  soils  are  generally  well 
adapted  to  fruits.  R  e  c  o  r  d  s 
taken  at  Knoxville  during  a 
period  of  twenty-six  years  show 
an  average  annual  rainfall  of 
50.92  inches. 

A   thousand   feet    above    the    in  which  small  fruits  and  vegetables 
valley  of  East  Tennessee  lies 

the  Cumberland  Tableland,  containing  5,100  square 
miles.  This  section  for  the  most  part  Is  sterile,  the 
soils  being  sandy  and  thin.  There  are,  however,  areas 
of  land  which  produce  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the 
highest  quality.     The  climate  is  particularly  healthful. 

West  of  the  Cumberland  Tableland  are  the  Rim- 
lands,  or  Highlands,  which  have  an  area  of  9,300 
square  miles  and  an  average  elevation  of  nearly  1,000 
feet.  This  territory  possesses  a  great  variety  of  soils, 
some  of  which  are  highly  fertile  and  well  suited  to  or- 
charding. Numerous  streams  cut  the  land  into  val- 
leys, which  are  generally  deep  and  narrow. 

The  Central  Basin,  in  which  Nashville  is  situated, 
contains  5,450  square  miles,  with  numerous  elevations 
of  200-300  feet  above  the  general  level.  The  soil  is 
fertile  and  well  adapted  to  small  fruits  and  vegetables. 
The  average  annual  rainfall  at  Nashville  is  49.53  inches. 

The  next  natural  division  is  the  valley  of  the  Ten- 
nessee river.  It  has  an  elevation  of  about  3G0  feet  and 
ar  area  of  1,200  square  miles. 

The  Plateau,  or  Slope,  of  West  Tennessee  is  the  most 
important  horticultural  region  commercially  in  the 
state.  It  contains  8,850  square  miles  and  has  an  aver- 
age elevation  of  500  feet.  The  soils  are  generally  light, 
fertile  and  easily  cultivated,  but  demand  careful  treat- 
ment to  prevent  serious  damage  by  washing. 

Thelastnatur.al  division,  the  Mississippi  bottoms,  has 
an  area  of  950  square  niiles  and  an  average  elevation  of 
295  feet.     It  is  little  used  for  horticultural  purposes. 

The  possibilities  of  Tennessee  for  the  cultivation  of 
fruits  and  nuts  are  evidenced  by  the  profusion  of  these 
products  in  a  wild  state.  Wild  strawberries  are  found 
thoroughly  distributed.  Blackberries  thrive  every- 
where. In  favorable  localities  they  attain  a  very  large 
size,  surpassing  in  this  respect  some  of  the  cultivated 
varieties.  Wild  blackberries  are  marketed  in  large 
quantities  in  many  sections.  Red  and  black  raspberries 
grow  in  most  parts  of  the  state  ;  and  in  some  sec- 
tions the  best  of  the  wild  blackcaps  when  trans- 
planted to  the  garden,  give  better  results  than  any  of 
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the  cultivated  varieties.  Wild  grapes  abound  through- 
out the  state.  Plums  are  also  found  in  profusion;  and 
the  Wild  Goose  variety  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
Tennessee.  Other  wild  fruits  are  dewberries,  cher- 
ries, crab  apples,  Juneberries,  pawpaws,  persimmons, 
and  huckleberries.  Of  the  nuts,  chestnuts  are  most 
plentiful,  especially  in  the  hilly  and  mountainous  sec- 
tions. The  chinkapin  flourishes  in  East  Tennessee. 
Black  walnuts  are  exceedingly  numerous.  Pecans  thrive 
in  the  low  sections.  Hazelnuts,  and  butternuts  or 
white  walnuts,  are  also  plentiful. 

Some  of  the  native  seedling  fruits  are  highly  valued. 
This  is  especially  true  of  apples,  peaches  and  straw- 
berries. Many  well-known  varieties  introduced  from 
other  states  are  not  satisfactory.  As  a  rule,  the  intro- 
duced kinds  are  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  climate  and 
soils  as  those  of  local  origin.     This  fact  is  becoming 


horticultural  features. 


the  state.  l>vit  eastern  Tennessee  (between  the  mountain 

uits  and  urapes.     The  shaded  areas  indicate   localities 

n  as  field  crops  for  market. 


well  established  among  practical  horticulturists.  It  is 
only  a  few  years  since  orchardists  were  planting 
varieties  of  winter  apples  originated  in  the  North. 
Aft.r  r.  1"  at.-,l  failures  to  get  first-class  fruit  of  good 
ki'i-iiiiiL'  .piiliti.  -.  they  have  begun  to  use  native  seed- 
liii!.'  \:n  i.  ti.  V.  s.iine  of  them  will  doubtless  be  largely 
cultivat.ii  iu  t]].-  future.  A  few  native  varieties  of 
winter  appk-s  have  gained  considerable  popularity 
among  commercial  orchardists.  The  fruits  of  these 
sorts  have  commanded  remunerative  prices  in  competi- 
tion with  apples  shipped  from  the  North.  Owing  to  the 
great  diversity  of  .soils  and  exposures  in  this  state,  it 
is  very  important  to  select  varieties  that  are  adapted  to 
the  conditions  where  the  trees  are  to  be  planted.  The 
fact  that  a  desirable  apple  has  been  originated  in  East 
Tennessee  is  no  proof  that  it  will  succeed  well  in  all 
parts  of  this  political  division.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
likely  to  give  good  results  only  in  certain  soils  and  on 
certain  exposures  that  are  requisite  for  its  proper 
growth  and  fruitfulness. 

All  of  the  classes  of  fruits  commonly  grown  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  United  States  are  produced  in  Ten- 
nessee for  home  and  commercial  purposes.  Straw- 
berries are  shipped  more  largely  to  distant  markets 
than  any  other  fruit.  The  area  in  peaches  is  increasing 
rapidly.  Summer  apples  are  shipped  from  several 
sections.  Of  the  vegetables,  tomatoes  and  Irish  pota- 
toes are  the  most  important  commercially.  The  fol- 
lowing counties  have  been  active  in  producing  and 
shipping  fruits  and  vegetables:  Gibson,  Carroll, 
Crockett,  Madison,  Haywood,  Hardeman,  Shelby,  Hamil- 
ton and  Rhea.  Peanuts  are  grown  largely  in  Perry, 
Humphreys,  Benton,  Decatur,  Hickman  and  Wayne. 

Many  locations  in  East  Tennessee  are  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  grapes.  This  is  shown  by  the 
large  exhibits  of  fine  grapes  made  at  the  fall  horticul- 
tural meetings.     The  local  markets  are  well  supplied 


the 


witn  nome-grown  grapes  > 

The   following  special  crops   are  produced  to  some 
extent,  and  are  promising  for  more  extensive  cultiva- 
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tion:  English  walnuts,  paper-shell  pecans,  Paragon 
chestnuts,  aud  Japanese  persimmons  grafted  on  the 
common  persimmon.  j{.  L.  Watts. 

TEN-O'CLOCK.     Ornithcgahim  umbellattim . 

TEN-WEEKS  STOCK.  MatMola  incana,  var.  annim. 

TEOSINTE  is  an  annual  grass  of  immense  value  for 
forage  in  the  South.  It  is  very  much  like  maize  in  gen- 
eral appearance  and  in  the  structure  of  the  fls.,  but 
differs  in  not  forming  an  ear,  the  slender  iointed  spikes 
being  free  from  one  another.  By  many  botanists  it  is 
considered  the  original  form  of  maize.  It  is  known  to 
catalogues  as  Eeana  hixurians,  Dur.,  but  is  properly 
Euchlmna  Mexic&na,  Schrad.,  for  the  botany  of  which 
see  B.M.  6414,  where  the  plant  is  called  Euchhana  lux- 
urians.  The  plant  is  pictured  in  Bull.  14,  Div.  of 
Agrost.,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agric,  and  in  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  102,  from  which  a  few  points  are  here  abstracted. 

Teosinte  probably  produces  a  greater  bulk  of  fodder 
per  acre  than  any  other  grass  At  the  Louisiana  Experi 
meut  Station  it  has  j  lelded  the  enormous  amount  of  50 
tons  of  green  forage  per  acre  this  crop  was  sold  in  the 
field  to  dairymen  for  $2  50  a  ton  The  plant  grows  8-12 
ft.  high  anrt  tillers  freelj  sending  up  20-50  stalks  from 
the  same  root.  One  hundred  stalks  from  one  seed  have 
been  recorded.  It  mav  be  cut  several  times  during  the 
season,  but  nearly  as  good  results  will  be  obtained  from 
a  single  cutting  made  before  there  is  any 
frost.  The  stalks  ire  tender  and  there  is 
no  waste  in  the  fodder  when  dry  or  green 
One  pound  of  seed  to  the  acre  planted  m 
drills  3  ft.  apart  and  thinned  to  a  foot 
apart  in  the  drill,  is  recommended  Teo 
sinte  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  portions 
of  Mexico  and  Central  America  The 
seed  rarely  matures  north  of  southern 
Florida.  p   Lamson  Sckibner 

TEPHEdSIA  (Greek,  tephtos  ash  col 
ored,  hoary;  referring  to  the  folnge) 
Lequminbsw.  Tephtosta  I  o /uiiini  /  is  i 
hardy  perennial  herb  which  ar  w  s  1-2  ft 
high,  has  many  narrow  ish\  „ri\  k  vflets 
and  fls.  about  as  large  as  s\\  eet  peas  j  el 
lowish  white,  marked  with  purple  The 
plant  grows  in  dry  sandy  soil  over  a  wide 
range  in  the  U.  S.  and  blossoms  in  June  The 
are  terminal  and  may  contain  a  dozen  fls.  each  }i-%  m 
across.  This  species  is  offered  by  collectors  of  native 
plants.  In  spite  of  the  large  size  of  the  fls.,  the  species 
is  not  likely  to  become  a  garden  favorite,  as  the  colors 
are  not  pronounced  and  the  flowers  are  more  or  less 
hidden  amid  the  foliage.  In  some  English  works  this 
plant  is    sometimes  rated  as  half-hardy. 

A  much  showier  species  is  T,  jnacrantJia,  a  Mexican 
shrub  G-10  ft.  high,  which  bears  its  large  purple  and 
white  fls.  to  the  number  of  75  in  a  diffuse  panicle  about 
a  foot  long.  It  was  collected  by  C.  G.  Pringle,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  plant  is  in  cultivation.  It  would 
be  a  handsome  addition  to  southern  shrubberies. 

Tephrosia  is  a  genus  of  uncertain  limits  and  of  small 
horticultural  value.  For  fuller  accounts,  see  Gray's 
Manual.  B.B.  2:292.  B.  L.  Robinson's  revision  of  the 
North  American  species  in  Bot.  Gaz.,  Sept.,  1899,  pp. 
193-202,  and  Miss  Vail's  revision  of  the  North  American 
species  of  Cracca  in  Bull.  Torr.  Bot.  Club  22:25,  26. 

Virginiina,  Pers.  Goat's  Rue.  Catgut.  Wild 
Sweet  Pea.  Hoakt  Pea.  Silky-vUlous,  erect,  1-2  ft. 
high:  Ifts.  17-29,  linear-oblong.  June,  July.  Dry  sandy 
soil.  New  Eng.  to  Minn.,  south  to  Fla.  and  Mex.  B.B. 
2:292.  — Roots  long,  slender  and  very  tough.        w    jj_ 

TEEATOLOGY:  thai  part  of  the  biological  sciences 
which  is  concerned  with  unusual  forms  of  the  whole 
body  or  any  of  its  organs.  These,  by  comparison  with 
the  normal  forms,  are  called  malformations  or  mon- 
strosities. Malformations  among  plants  are  due  to  a 
disturbance  of  the  ordinary  course  of  the  growth  and 
development  of   the  organs.     Such  a  derangement  of 
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function  may  be  looked  upon  as  disease.  The  mal- 
formatioE  may  be  occasioned  by  merely  local  disease,  or 
it  may  be  a  symptom  of  general  disease.  Malformations 
may  be  brought  about  («)  by  the  direct  influence  of 
external  physical  conditions;  {b}  by  the  act  ion  or 
presence  of  some  other  organism  —  plant  or  animal:  (c) 
by  the  operation  of  unknown  internal  causes.  The  ex- 
periniental  study  of  the  causes  of  malformations  is 
yi't  ill  lis  iiit',iiH-y,  and  in  only  a  few  cases  can  specific 
explaiiaiions  ,,f  their  origin  be  given.  Having  once 
ociurn-.l.  iiiallMiiiiiitions  may  be  inherited  and  the  form, 
at  Hist  iiiiusiKil,  may  be  fixed  by  selection  and  become 
characteristic  of  a  race.  Thus  the  cockscomb  [Celosia 
crisfata)  shows  a  hereditary  and  fixed  fasciation;  and 
double  flowers  are  so  common  as  hardly  to  be  esteemed 
malformations. 

The  distinction  between  malformation  and  variation 
is  very  indefinite.  On  the  one  hand,  the  various  forms 
of  root,  stem,  leaf  and  flower  in  cultivated  plants  are 
extraordinary  as  compared  with  the  wild  types  from 
which  they  were  derived,  but  having  diverged  from  the 
type  by  relatively  small  increments   they  are  not  looked 

Suddenness  of  aj  pear 
ance  therefore  is 
of  the  criteiiaof  mal 
formation  Even  with 
?  quite 
impossible    to    distin 
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guish  between  malformation  and  variation  except  arbi 
trarilj  When  the  difference  between  the  ordinary  and 
unusual  forms  is  very  marked,  and  particularly  when 
the  alteration  gives  rise  to  grotesque  forms,  having  al- 
tered functions,  one  speaks  of  malformation  rather  than 
variation.  Malformations  have  been  found  in  all 
groups  of  plants,  though  they  are  most  noticeable  in 
the  ferns  and  flowering  plants.  A  very  large  number 
have  been  recorded;  Penzig  (see  below)  has  collected 
data  of  monstrosities  in  more  than  4,000  species,  and 
the  list  has  been  augmented  since  the  publication  of 
his  work.  Classification  of  such  numerous  and  diverse 
phenomena  is  a  most  difiicult  task  and  involves  an 
extensive  technical  terminology.  Here  only  a  few  of 
the  more  important  categories  can  be  mentioned. 

1.  Alteration  in  the  NtrjiBEK  and  Size  of  Organs. 
1.  Pleiomerii  is  the  term  applied  to  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  leaf -like  organs.  The  number  of  members 
of  a  whorl  may  be  increased;  or  the  number  of  whorls; 
or  the  number  of  distributed  organs  may  become 
greater  than  usual.  Double  flowers  often  show  plei- 
omery.  Fig.  2003.  Extra  free  pistils  of  the  orange, 
persisting  even  in  the  fruit,  are  shown  in  Fig.  2480. 
More  regular  polycarpy  appears  occasionally  in  the 
tomato,  and  constantly  in  the  "two-story''  apples  (St. 
Valery).  It  is  a  fixed  race  character  in  the  Washington 
or  Navel  orange,  in  which  it  is  associated  with  seed- 
lessness.  A  similar  example  of  polycarpy  is  shown  at 
Fig.  2481,  in  which  the  abnormal  growth  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  axis  of  growth  with  additional  carpels. 

2.  Abnormalhj  profuse  branching  of  the  stem  is  often 
produced  by  a  fungous  parasite.  The  branches  are 
usually  irregular  and  more  or  less  faseiate,  producing 
what  is  called  "witch  brooms."    These  are  not  uncom- 
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mon  on  conifers  (especially  Abies)  anil  some  deciduous 
trees.  Similar  deformations  are  sometimes  due  to  in- 
sect agency,  or  to  unknown  causes.  For  example,  a 
•  develop  flower-clusters  instead 
of  single  flowers,  e.g.,  in  the 
common  plantain. 

3.  Proliferution  is  continued 
growth  of  the  axis  or  the  de- 
velopment of  a  branch  from 
growing  points  which  usually 
either  do  not  form  or  remain 
dormant.  For  example,  the 
growing  point  of  the  axis  of  the 
flower  is  usually  obliterated  in 
the  formation  of  the  )>istil.  but 
in  the  pear,  uppli-  ;inil  >ir:iw- 
berry  it  fre.|i"i"Iy  '■"iiiiiiucs 
its  growth  thi'Mmii  ih.-  iImw-.t 
and  may  even  1..  rLin.-  ;i  l.afy 
shoot  beyond  the  fruit.  Pro- 
feration  may  also  occur  by 
the  continued  growth  of  the 
axis  through  a  compact  flower- 
cluster,  like  the  head  of  Com- 

^ posit£e;  or  by  the  development 

added    of  branches  in  the  axils  of  the 
petals  and  sepals,  e.  g.,  in  cauli- 
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flower,  or  the  rose  shown  in 
Fig.  2482.  Some  double  flowers  are  made  "extra  dou- 
ble" by  this  sort  of  proliferation.  Proliferation  is  said 
to  occur  in  almond  embryos,  one  or  more  smaller 
embryos  arising  from  the  normal  one  ;  but  the  state- 
ment lacks  confirmation  and  such  an  origin  is  highly  im- 
probable. When  proliferous  branches  show  a  tendency 
to  separate  easily  and  to  develop  roots,  or  when  they 
become  bulb-like,  so  that  they  reproduce  the  plant  read- 
ily when  separated,  the  plant  is  said  to  be  viviparous. 

4.  By  various  causes  complete  noH-development  of 
organs  (.suppression)  may  occur;  or  an  organ  may  be 
arrested  at  any  stage  of  its  growth  or  be  dwarfed. 
Correspondingly,  extraordinary  growth  of  any  part 
(hypertrophy)  is  common.  Arre;St  or  suppression  is 
often  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  other  organs,  but 
these  alleged  causes  are  in  few  cases  supported  by  ex- 
perimental evidence.  Thus,  it  is  commonly  believed 
that  the  absence  of  seeds  in  the  banana  and  pineapple 
is  due  to  the  excessive  development  of  the  flesh  in 
these  fruits,  but  this  is  a  mere  conjecture  as  yet.  Some- 
times spurs  and  nectarines  do  not  develop.   Pigs.  2486-7. 


II.  Alteration  op  Form,  involving  no  considerable 
change  in  nature  or  function  of  the  organs. 

1.  Fascintion  in  stems  (Fig.  2483)  produces  a  broad- 
ened and  fluted  form,  often  curved  in  crozier-like  fash- 
ion.    The  apex  is   furnished  with  several  buds  (rarely 


only  one),  and  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  is  quite 
anomalous.  Fasciation  is  especially  common  in  rapidly 
growing  stems  when  an  abundant  supply  of  both  water 
and  food  is  available.  Asparagus,  dandelion  and 
sucker  shoots  arising  from  trees  after  topping  or  se- 
vere pruning,  frequently  furnish  examples.  Although 
the  fasciated  stem  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
early  union  of  several  stems,  this  is  rarely  the  case; 
rather  the  growing  apex  develops  extraordinarily  in 
one  (transverse)  dimension  or  organizes  several  buds 
which  grow  in  unison. 

2.  Longitudinal  growlli  in  stem  parts  which  normally 
remain  short  leads  to  the  unusual  separation  of  the 
leaves.  This  is  especially  noticeable  when  the  floral 
leaves  become  thereby  more  or 
less  widely  separated.  This  is 
likely  to  be  accompanied  by 
transformation  of  the  floral  into 
green  leaves,  and  sometimes  b> 
proliferation. 

3.  Unequal  growth  lengthwist 
produces  apparently  twisted 
stems,  with  irregular  displace 
ment  of  the  leaves.  Such  dis 
placement  is  especially  notice 
able  when  it  affects  whorled 
leaves,  the  whorls  being 
stretched  out  into  irregular  spi 
rals.  Unequal  growth  in  two  di 
mensions  by  the  tissues  of  a 
leaf  produces  the  "curly"  oi 
crispate  leaves,  characteristic 
of  manv  cultivated  plants.  Fig 
12G7,  Vol.  2. 

4.  Local  deformities,  such  as 
swellings,  tubercles  and  galK 
of  various  forms,  are  usualh 
due  directly  to  the  presence  of 
a  plant  or  animal  parasite 
Fungi,  either  inhabiting  the 
particular  region  deformed,  or 
more  widely  spread  through  the 
plant  but  forming  eproductive 
bodies  at  the  seat  of  the  swell 
ing,  occasion  excessive  growth 
of  some  or  all  of  the  tissues 
The  "black-knot "  on  cherry  and 
plum  trees,  the  "plum  pockets 
the  tubercles  on  the  roots  of 
clovers,  peas  and  their  kin,  are 
a  few  out  of  the  hosts  of  de 
forraities  of  this  kind,  due  to 
plant  parasites,  and  known  by 
various  names. 

Many  insects,  either  in  the 
cdurse  of  feeding  on  plant 
juices,  or  by  laying  eggs  on  or 
in  plants,  or  by  reason  of  the 
temporary  occupation  of  the 
part  by  the  larval  insect,  bring 
about  the  formation  of  galls  of 
various  kinds  on  leaves,  stem,  oi 
tions  produced  are  of  the  most  varied  shapes.  Someth 
they  are  merely  the  production  of  an  unusual  number 
of  hairs  of  special  form;  sometimes  a  leaf  bulges  out 
at  one  spot  to  form  a  deep  pocket  or  pouch;  sometimes 
the  blade  of  a  leaf  is  rolled  or  folded,  with  or  without 
thickening;  all  degrees  of  thickening  or  outgrowths 
are  produced,  from  a  slight  tumor  to  a  perfectly  globu- 
lar apple-gall  or  even  a  cylindrical  tube-gall;  sometimes 
a  bud  has  the  number  of  its  scales  greatly  increased  to 
form  a  cone-like  gall;  or  a  flower  is  distorted  until  its 
nature  is  almost  unrecognizable.  The  variety  of  form 
is  almost  as  various  as  the  insects  and  plants  concerned. 
Indeed,  the  same  insect  at  different  stages  of  its  de- 
velopment may  produce  galls  of  different  sorts  on  the 
same  plant.  All  orders  of  true  insects  except  the 
Orthoptera  and  Neuroptera  may  produce  galls,  but  by 
far  the  larger  number  are  due  to  the  gall-flies  and  saw- 
flies  of  the  order  Hymenoptera.  The  gall-apples  of  the 
oaks,  the  prickly  galls  of  the  rose,  the  irregular  brown 
swellings  on  canes  of  the  blackberry,  and  the  smooth 
gall-apples  of  the  willow  leaves   and  twigs   are  well- 
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known  examples.  The  gall-gnats  among  the  true  flies 
(Diptera)  also  produce  a  large  variety  of  malforma- 
tions, of  which  the  cone-like  galls  resulting  from  de- 
formed buds  of  the  willow  and  the  goldenrod  are  best 
known.  Plant  lice  (Aphidae)  are  responsible  for  the 
large  smooth  red  galls  on  the  petiole  of  sumachs,  and 
for  the  flattish  serrated  galls  on  elm  leaves.    The  fusi- 


2484.   Dahlia  leaf 


stratine  the  branching  i 


form  galls  on  stem  of  goldenrod  and  asters  is  caused 
by  the  larva  of  a  moth.  In  addition  to  true  insects,  the 
raites  produce  almost  as  great  a  variety  of  galls,  pouch- 
galls  and  leaf-rolling  being  especially  conspicuous.  The 
cause  of  these  deformities  is  sometimes  the  chemical 
stimulus  produced  by  the  injection  of  substances 
("poisons")  at  the  time  of  egg-laying  by  the  parent,  in 
which  case  the  gall  develops  around  the  egg;  sometimes 
it  is  the  mechanical  stimulus  due  to  movements  of  the 
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larva,  together  with  the  chemical  stimulus  from  its  va- 
rious excretions,  in  which  case  the  gall  develops  after 
the  hatching  of  the  egg. 
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li-av 


pelo 


ual  flowers.     Example  of 


certainly  cooperate. 


not  infrequent,  and  its  cause 
is  unknown.  "Four-leaved" 
clovers  offer  well-known  ex- 
amples, and  the  normal  num- 
ber of  leaflets  is  often  in- 
creased to  six  or  even  more. 
Fig.  2484  illustrates  leaf- 
branching  in  the  dahlia. 
Branching  in  the  plane  of 
flattening,  both  in  foliage 
leaves  and  petals,  has  also 
been  observed,  and  the 
branch  described  as  an  "out- 
growth." 

6.  Peloria.  When  usually  , 
irregular  flowers,  such  as  ' 
those  with  some  spurred  or 
saccate  petals  or  sepals,  de- 
velop all  the  parts  of  each 
set  alike,  thus  becoming 
radiajly  symmetrical,  the 
phenomenon  is  called  pe- 
loria. It  was  first  observed 
by  Linnaeus  in  Linaria  vul- 
garis. Fig.2485,  and  the  term 
peloria,  derived  from  the 
Greek  word  for  monster, 
was  given  by  him.  Flowers 
often  become  peloric  on  ac- 
count of  changes  in  their  re- 
lations to  light,  but  other  ca 

reverse  change,  by  which  radial  flowers  become  zygo- 
morphic,  occurs  in  many  Compositae  when  the  corollas  of 
disk  florets  become  strap-shaped,  as  in  the  cultivated 
asters  and  chrysanthemums,  but  no  notice  seems  to 
have  been  taken  of  it  as  a  malformation.  Sometimes, 
on  the  contrary,  all  spurs  fail  to  develop.    Figs.  2486-7. 

in.  Transformation  of  Organs:  i.  e.,  alterations 
more  profound  than  those  of  form,  which  result  in  the 
production  of  organs  different  from  those  which 
normally  occupy  the  position;  often  called  metamor- 
phosis. (The  term  substitution  would  be  preferable  at 
present,  because  non-committal  as  to  processes  and 
causes.)  It  is  common  to  speak  of  progressive  and 
retrogressive  metamorphosis, 
but  these  terms  involve  as- 
sumptions as  to  the  origin  of 
foliage  leaves  and  floral  parts 
which  are  not  .iustiflable  in 
the  present  state  of  knowl- 
edge. Transformations 
chiefly  in  the  region  of  the 
flower,  though  they  are  not 
fouiiil  exclusively  there.  Ex- 
anii>l.s  are  to  be  "found  in  the 
(lev.-lopnient  of 
leaves  or  leaf- 
lets as  tendrils 
(Fig.  504);  of 
sepals  as  petals; 
and  of  petals  as 
stamens  or  pis- 
tils.  These- 
transformations 
are  usually  more 
or  less  imper- 
fect. On  the 
other  hand,  the 
pistils  and  sta- 
mens often  de- 
velop as  petals 
(Fig.  367),  and 
many  double 
flowers  owe 
their  fulness 
chiefly  to  such  transformations,  though  other  changes 
may  cooperate  as  noted  above.  Fig.  2488.  Petals 
may  develop  as  sepals,  bracts,  or  even  imperfect  foliage 
leaves,  while  sepals  and  bracts  frequently  become  foil 
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ose.  Indeed,  all  parts  of  the  tlower,  ev 
may  appear  as  green  leaves  of  more  ■ 
shapes.  To  this  category  belong  the 
roses,  which  are  not  uncommon. 

I\^.  Concrescence.  The  actual  union  of  parts  may 
take  place  in  the  course  of  their  development,  though 
usuallv  the  apparent  unions  are  to  be  explained  quite 
otherwise  (see  Flower,  p.  592),  also  Fig.  2489  (after 
Dudley). 

The  above  include  only  the  more  common  malforma- 
tions, but  on  account  of  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of 
plants  to  their  environment  aud  their  great  plasticity, 
all  kinds  of  strange  and  curious  deformities  are  pos- 
sible. Malformations  have  little  or  no  significance  iu 
elucidating  the  obscure  problems  connected  with  the 
historical  origins  of  organs,  or  with  their  homologies, 
though  many  arguments, more  ingenious  than  sound, have 
been  based  upon   them. 

The  most  important 
general  works  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Moquin-Tandon, 
"Elements  de teratologic 
viSgc^tal."  Paris,  18-tl; 
Masters,"  Vegetable  Ter- 
atologv,"  London.  1809; 
Penzig,  "Pdanzeu- tera- 
tologic," I 
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•  the  whole  literature  to  date 
is  cited.  Charles  Reid  Barnes. 

TEKEBINTH    TKEE. 

Terebhitliiis. 

TERMINALIA  (alluding  to  the  leaves 
being  borne  on  the  terminus  of  the  shoot). 
Combrettlcea.  Nearly  100  trees  or  shruhs. 
with  mostly  opposite  leaves  whicli  ;iri- 
sometimes  crowded  at  the  tops  of  the 
branches,  giving  them  a  whorled  appear- 
ance. The  flowers  are  small  and  sessile,  mostly 
green  or  white,  borne  mostly  in  long  spikes,  per- 
fect or  polygamo-dioecious;  petals  none;  calyx 
tubular  and  constricted  above  the  ovary,  the  upper 
part  urn-shaped  or  bell-shaped  and  5-lobed  ;  sta- 
mens 10.  in  2  series:  ovary  1,  with  a  long  style, 
1-loculed.  The  fruit  is  a  compressed  winged  nut- 
like  body  contain- 


2488.  Transformation  of  organs  in  a  tulip  flower. 

shell,  containing  an  edible  meat.  Asia,  but  widely  cult. 
B.M.  3004.— Cult,  in  South  Florida.  Useful  both  as  a 
street  tree  and  for  its  filbert-flavored  nuts.  The  nuts 
are  eaten  either  raw  or  roasted.  Foliage  Is  usually 
brilliant  in  autumn.  As  seen  in  the  market,  the  outer 
brown  skin  or  covering  of  the  nuts  is  often  removed. 
T.  Catappa  is  sometimes  called  "Olive -Bark  Tree." 
The  tree  is  extensively  planted  in  Porto  Rico,  where  the 
nuts  are  called  "almonds."  l.  h.  B. 


TERNSTRCEMIA  (Christopher  Temstroem,  Swedish 
naturalist;  traveled  in  China,  died  1745).  Teryistraemi- 
iiceie.  About  25  species  of  tender  evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs  mostly  native  of  tropical  America,  a  few  being 
native  to  Asia  and  the  Malay  Archipelago.  They  have 
shining,  leathery  foliage  and  small,  white,  5-petaled, 
drooping  flowers,  which  are  solitary  or  clustered  ' 


and  borr 


eUiptu 


2487.   Normal  columbine  flower. 


the  Old  World.  One  of 
them,  T.  Catappa,  is 
widely  cultivated  in 
tropical  countries.  Two 
other  names  have  ap- 
peared in  the  American 
trade :  T.  cl  e  ii  n  n  s  . 
which  is  P,W  ,,  s ,  , ,(  s 
panii-nhita  ;  and  T. 
t,  which  IS  un- 
to the  writer 
and  which  is  very  likely 
to  belong  to  some  other 
genus. 

Catippa.Linn.  Trop- 
ical Aljiond.  Deme- 
RAKA  Almond.  Mtro- 
BALAN.  Fig.  2490.  Tall 
deciduous  tree  (some- 
times 80  ft.),  with 
leaves  and  branches  in 
horizontal  whorls  or 
layers:  Ivs.  broadly 
obovate  -  obtuse,  the 
base    slightly 


large    and 
often  edible  seed. 
Terminalias  are  tropi. 
■al    plants,    chiefly   of    5489.  Leaves 


unbranched  peduncles.  Other  ge- 
neric characters:  sepals  5;  petals 
connate  at  the  base  ;  stamens  num- 
ovary  2-3-loculed;  locules 
2-ovuled  :  fr.  indehiscent.  The 
following  species  is  offered  by  im- 
porters of  Japanese  plants. 

JapSnica,  Thunb.  (Cleyera  Ja- 
v6nicu,  Thunb.).  Small  tree  or 
shrub,  10-12  ft.  high:  Ivs.  alter- 
nate, short-stalked,  entire,  obovate- 
oblong  or  oblong,  glabrous,  feather- 
veined:  fls. clustered:  berries  about 
the  size  of  peas.  Japan. 
",Z.  1:81.  w.  M. 

This  rather  showy  and 


'ergr 


bushy 


auricled 
simple  and  entir 
short-petioled,  ( 
ixils,  not  exceedi 


:,  very 


long:  spikes  solitary  from  the 
leaves:  fls.  greenish  white,  the  upper  ones  staminate 
and  the  lower  ones  perfect:  fr.  almond-shaped,  \yi  In. 
or  less  long,  2-edged,  indehiscent,  glabrous,  with  a  hard 


shrub  of  de 
growth  is  flou 
finely  in  the  writer's  gar- 
den in  Florida,  in  com- 
pany with  other  choice 
shrubs  and  trees  intro- 
duced into  this  country 
from  Japan  and  China. 
The  Ternstrcemia  grows 
well  in  light,  rich  soil 
and  attains  finally  the  habit  of  a  small,  bushy  tree. 
The  young  leaves  have  a  reddish  color,  which  changes 
to  a  dark  glossy  green  when  reaching  their  full  size. 
My  plants,  raised  from  seed  in  the  greenhouse  and 
planted  out  in  the  garden  when  about  ten  inches  high, 
have  attained  a  height  of  six  feet  in  five  years.  The 
plants  have  not  yet  flowered,  but  they  seem  to  revel  in 
the  climate  of  Florida,  being  neither  influenced  by  the 
occasional  frosts  in  winter  nor  by  the  heavy  rains  in 
.summer.  In  poor  soil  the  color  of  the  leaves  has  a  yel- 
lowish hue,  but  as  soon  as  they  have  received  their 
share  of  bone  or  cottonseed  meal  they  change  to  a  fine 
deep  green.  H.  Nehrling. 

TERRACE.     Consult  Landscape  Gardening. 

TESTUDINARIA  (name  explained  below).  Dioscoril- 
ceai.  The  Hottentot's  Bread,  Tortoise  Plant  or  Ele- 
phant's Foot,  is  a  curious  South  African  plant  with  a 
great  globular  yam-like  bulb  or  rootstock  which  some- 
times attains  a  diameter  of  l-H  ft.  and  a  weight  of  a 
hundred  pounds.  Halt  of  this  rootstock  lies  above 
ground  and  looks  somethiiiL'  lil<i'  th,-  hack  of  a  tortoise, 
whence  the  generic  naim-  Ti-studiiiaria.  The  popular 
name  "Elephant's  Foot"  refers  to  the  uncouth  and  mas- 
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sive  appearance  o£  the  same  thing.  From  the  top  of 
the  rootstoek  grows  a  twining  vine  which  attains  a 
height  of  8-10  ft.,  flowers  from  July  to  Nov.,  and  dies 
down  each  season.  The  plant  twines  by  means  of  the 
branchlets.  It  is  a  weak-looking 
growth  to  issue  from  such  a 
mighty  tuber. 

The  inner  part  of  this  "bulb" 
lias  been  compared  to  a  turnip  for 
texture  and  color.  The  Hotten- 
tots used  to  cut  it  in  pieces,  bake 
It  in  tlie  embers  and  eat  it.  Old 
and  grotesque  bulbs  have  from 
time  to  time  been  brought  from 
the  Cape  as  curiosities.  A  large 
specimen  recently  sold  for  $100. 
There  are  probably  no  large  bulbs 
in  the  U.  S.,  but  seeds  and  seed- 
lings     are      procurable     in     this 
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greenhouse. 
2490.    Nut  of   Tropical    No  method  of  propagating  by  the 

Almond— Terminalia    bulb  is  known. 

Catappa  (X  K).  Testudinaria    is    a   genus    of  3 

(Seepage  1783.)  species,  all  South  African.    It  is 

closely  related  to  the  important 
genus  Di"s<'.tren,  differing  essentially  in  the  seeds, which 
are  s:iiii  i  i  in- «  ,  li  i .  hilt  a  broad  wing  at  the  apex,  while 
in  Din-      I  I  n  winged  all  around  or  only  at  the 

base.    A  I     i  .  ,   I  .  nf  Dioscorea  are  all  below  ground 

and  ll.'-ln  ,  \:\,i\.-  ih.i~f  of  Testudinaria  are  half  above 
ground  and  woody  outside.  Other  generic  characters  of 
Testudinaria:  fls.  dioecious;  male  perianth  bell-shaped, 
with  a  short  tube  and  6  subequal,  oblanceolate  seg- 
ments; stamens  6;  female  perianth  smaller:  ovary  3- 
loculed;  ovules  2  in  a  locule,  superposed;  stigmas  3,  re- 
curved, 2-lobed  :  capsule  rigid,  acutely  triquetrous. 
Flora  Capensis  6:252  (1896-97). 

ElephAntipes,  Salisb.  Rootstock  studded  with  angu- 
lar woody  protuberances :  stems  slender,  glabrous,  much 
branched:  Ivs.  alternate,  suborbicular,  1-2  in.  broad, 
entire,  bright  green  or  glaucous,  mucronate:  fls.  small, 
inconspicuous,  in  racemes,  greenish  yellow  or  whitish. 
S.Africa.    B.M.  1347.    B.R.  11:921.  W.  M. 

TETBAD'^HIA  is  a  genus  of  low,  rigid  shrubs  of  the 
composite  family  native  to  the  arid  regions  of  western 
North  America.  The  original  species,  T.  canescens,  is 
the  best  known.  Its  heads  have  only  4  flowers.  They 
are  yellow  and  about  }4-%  in.  long.  This  plant  was  of- 
ered  in  the  East  in  1881  for  western  collectors  but  has 
no  horticultural  standing.  For  a  full  botanical  account, 
see  Gray's  Synoptical  Flora  of  N.  A. 

TETEAGONIA  (Greek,  four-angled;  referring  to  the 
usually  4-angled  fruit).  FicoXde(e  or  Mesetnbrydcew, 
Herbs  or  sub-shrubs  from  the  southern  hemisphere  and 
Japan.  Usually  decumbent:  Ivs.  alternate,  short-peti- 
oled,  somewhat  fleshy  :  fls.  yellow,  green  or  reddish, 
axillary,  apetalous;  calyx  3-5-lobed.  Only  one  species 
known  in  cultivation. 

exptlnsa,  Thunb.  New  Zealand  Spinach.  New  Zea- 
land Ice  Plant.  Pig.  2491.  A  hardy  or  half-hardy  an- 
nual 3-6  in.  high,  often  spreading  4-6  ft. :  Ivs.  triangu- 
lar, larger  ones  4-5  in.  long  by  2-3  in.  broad :  fls.  small, 
yellowi-sh  green.   New  Zealand.    B.M.  2362. 

New  Zealand  Spinach  is  chiefly  useful  for  furnishing 
greens  during  the  summer  when  the  common  spinach 
cannot  be  grown.  It  tastes  a  good  deal  like  Spinach  but 
is  somewhat  tougher  as  a  rule.  It  is  grown  to  some  ex- 
tent in  California  both  for  man  and  sheep.  It  readily 
self-sows. 

For  an  early  outdoor  crop  fresh  seed  should  be  sown 
in  rich  soil  in  a  warm  room  early  in  January.  The  seed 
usually  requires  about  4  weeks  to  germinate.  After 
growing  about  2  weeks  the  seedlings  should  be  trans- 
planted to  thumb-pots  and  about  a  month  later  to  4-inch 
pots.  Growing  vigorously  in  this  condition  they  will  be 
large  enough  to  move  intn  tlie  garden  toward  the  end  of 
April,  where  tlu>  sli..uld  h,-  s.t  :t-4  ft.  apart  each  way, 
and  as  the  phinis  -n.w  will  ,  ntirely  cover  the  ground. 
They  should  W  lian.ll.-.l  witli  great  care  in  transplant- 
ing, otherwise  growtli  will    be  so  checked  that  it  will 
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thus  stunt  their  fiiMl,.,-  -n.wili,  ■■  .  ,  _,;,tly 
shorten  their  peritjd  of  iiru<lu.M]\-,  ii<  ^  ^  \\^;i  jii.wii 
plants  should  be  ready  for  use  by  Juiii-  1  and.  it  tliey 
continue  vigorous,  nearly  a  peck  of  greens  can  be  gath- 
ered from  each  plant  once  a  week  until  heavy  auUimn 
frosts.  In  gathering  only  4  or  5  inches  of  the  tip  ends 
of  the  larger  plants  .should  be  taken.  In  the  South,  it  is 
usually  dwarf,  not  generally  exceeding  6-8  inches. 

There  is  another  and  somewhat  easier  method  of 
growing  the  crop,  though  a  given  area  will  be  less  pro- 
ductive. Inasmuch  as  the  plant  is  a  hardy  annual, 
many  seeds  which  ripen  late  in  autumn  will  fall  to  the 
ground  and  germinate  early  in  spring,  though  not  early 
enough  for  the  plants  to  be  injured  by  spring  frosts. 
These  will  be  large  enough  for  use  toward  the  end  of 
June.  Annual  crops  are  thus  grown  on  the  same 
ground  several  successive  seasons  with  no  care  except 
removing  old  plants  and  keeping  the  new  ones  free 
from  weeds. 

For  the  forcing-house  crop,  seed  should  be  sown  dur- 
ing July  in  seed-beds  where  the  plants  remain  until  the 
latter  part  of  September,  when  they  should  be  taken 
directly  to  the  benches  and  will  be  ready  for  use  early 
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in  November.  It  is  best  to  set  the  plants  about  18  in. 
apart  in  benches  at  least  6  in.  deep.  No  further  atten- 
tion is  necessary  except  to  give  plenty  of  water,  and 
under  good  conditions  a  peck  of  greens  will  be  produced 
once  a  week  on  4  square  feet  from  November  to  May 
inclusive.  A  crop  may  also  be  grown  beneath  the 
benches  near  the  walks,  as  well  as  in  the  grapery  bor- 
ders. Space  that  cannot  be  used  for  other  purposes 
may  thus  be  utilized  to  very  good  advantage,  though 
they  will  not  produce  as  abundantly. 

This  crop  may  also  be  grown  in  houses  with  portable 
roofs  by  starting  the  plants  during  summer  in  houses 
with  the  roofs  removed,  the  roofs  being  replaced  on 
the  approach  of  cold  weather.  The  plants  will  continue 
producing  the  entire  winter  and  following  spring,  when 
they  should  be  uncovered  and  will  reproduce  them- 
selves in  the  same  manner  as  the  summer  crop. 

H.  C.  Irish. 


TETKAMICBA 

TETKAMiCRA  (Greek  words,  referring  to  the  four 
xmali  liivisions  of  the  anther).  Oreliidicaa'.  A  genus 
■of  small  terrestrial  or  epiphytic  herbs  of  slender  habit 
bearing  racemes  with  few  pretty  lis.  produced  in  spring. 
The  erect  stems,  which  are  not  pseudobulbous,  grow 
from  a  creeping  rhizome  and  bear  1-3  fleshy  linear  Ivs. 
and  a  slender  but  rigid,  terminal  raceme :  sepals  and 
petals  nearly  equal,  spreading;  labelluni  joined  to  the 
base  of  the  column;  lateral  lobes  large,  spreading  or 
small,  auricle-like,  middle  lobe  large,  entire,  contracted 
at  base,  column  with  2  wide 
and  2  imperfect.  Six  species 
Culture  as  for  Lffilia  (p.  872). 

bicolor,  Rolfe  (Leptdtes  bicolor,  Lindl 
on  the  short  stem,  semi-cyliinhi.-,  w 
front,  3-t  in.  long:  raceme  f.\i  llM..  ■ 
Ivs.:  sepals  and  petals  whiti-,  iin.ar 
in.  long;  lateral  lobes  of  the  l\\>  mikiU. 
column:  terminal  lobe  oblong 
with   white   tip 
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A.  F.  6:633. 
glaucous.    B.M.  3734. 

TETEANfiMA  (nan 
SerophulariUcew.      A 


argius.     A    pretty  plant.     B.R. 
Var.  glaucoph^Ua,  Hook.    Lvs. 
Heinrioh  Hasselbring. 


perennial 
h  many  nodding  purplish  flowers  crowded  on 
of  radical  scapes,  and  grown  under  glass  or  in- 
doors for  its  profuse  bloom.  True  stem  very  short  or 
almost  none:  lvs.  crowded  at  the  crown  or  opposite  on 
the  very  short  stem,  obovate  or  oblong-obovate,  shal- 
lowly  crenate  -  dentate :  fls.  purplish  or  violet  spotted 
with  lighter  color  in  the  throat;  calyx  5-parted,  the  seg- 
ments narrow  and  acute;  corolla  long-tubular,  2-lipped, 
the  upiier  lip  emarginate,  the  lower  longer  and  3-Iobed; 
stamens  4;  stigma  capitate:  fr.  a  2-valved  capsule.  T. 
Mexicinum,  Benth.,  is  the  only  species,  known  a.s  the 
"Mexican  Foxglove"  and  formerly  as  Penfsfemon  Mexi- 
canus.  The  pretty  flowers  are  borne  in  profusion  on 
the  summits  of  slender  purple  scapes  6-8  in.  high.  Al- 
though essentially  a  summer  bloomer,  with  good  care 
it  may  be  made  to  flower  most  of  the  year.  It  is  usu- 
ally regarded  as  a  warmhouse  subject,  but  it  makes  a 
good  window  plant  and  is  easy  to  grow.  Plants  con- 
tinue to  bloom  year  after  year.    Prop,  by  seeds. 

L.  H.  B. 

TETEATHfiCA  (Greek,  4-ceUed ;  referring  to  an- 
thers). Tri-maiit!r()ce(e.  T.  ericifolia  is  a,  heath -like 
Australian  shrub  which  grows  about  a  foot  high  and 
bears  in  July  numerous  4-  or  5-petaled  pink  fls.,  which 
open  only  in  sunlight.  The  fls.  are  borne  on  slender 
pedicels  and  are  solitary  in  the  axils.  This  plant  is 
cult,  in  S.  Calif.,  having  been  introduced  about  1900  by 
Mrs.  T.  B.  Shepherd,  who  recommends  it  both  for  out- 
door culture  and  for  pot  culture  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
adds  that  the  fls.  are  pink  or  white,  %-%  in.  across. 

Tetratheca  is  the  largest  genus  of  the  family  Tre- 
mandracese,  of  which  a  short  account  is  given  under 
Platijfheca.  It  is  an  Australian  genus  of  subshrubs 
with  red  or  purple  flowers.  Eighteen  species  are  dis- 
criminated in  Flora  Australiensis  1:129  (1863).  They 
vary  greatly  in  foliage,  the  lvs.  being  alternate,  whorled 
or  scattered,  heath-like  and  entire,  or  flat  and  toothed, 
or  reduced  to  minute  scales.  Generic  characters:  sta- 
mens apparently  in  a  single  series,  the  anthers  contmu- 
ous  with  the  filament,  2-celled,  or4-celled  with  2  of  the 
cells  in  front  of  the  2  others,  more  or  less  contracted 
into  a  tube  at  the  top:  capsule  opening  only  at  the 
edges:  seeds  appendaged. 

In  European  greenhouses  all  the  plants  of  this  family 
are  considered  difficult  of  cultivation.  Tlicy  are  tn-iiteil 
like  many  other  Australian  heath-lik.  I'ni-.  1.  idl' 
potted  in  fibrous  peat  and  silver  sand  :i:   :  i.  - 

fully  at  all  times.     It  is  said  that  oiil  -^  r 

should  be  used.    They  are  usually  pr"|Mi::i!iH  li.   .nm- 
wood  cuttings,  but  in  California  the  sii-.l-.  aitr  ..ileivd. 

ericifdlia,  Sm.  This  species  is  distinguished  from  its 
congeners  by  its  lvs.,  which  are  mostly  verticillate  and 
linear  with  revolute  margins.  Heath-like,  tender  sub- 
shrub,  much  branched  and  diffuse;  sepals  not  reflexed: 
ovary  with  2  superposed  ovules  in  each  locule  or  rarely  a 
single  ovule  attached  below  the  top  of  the  locules.  Very 
abundant  about  Port  Jackson,  N.  S.  Wales.        ^   jj 


TEUCEIUM  (Teucer  was  the  first  king  of  Troy). 
LabiatiP.  Uekmander.  One  hundred  or  more  perennial 
herbs  or  undershrubs,  mostly  of  the  Old  World,  four  of 
which  are  offered  in  the  American  trade.  Lvs.  oppo- 
site, entire  or  dentate:  fls.  mostly  purple  or  pinkish,  in 
whorls  forming  a  terminal  interrupted  spike;  calyx 
eampanulate  or  tubular,  more  or  less  equally  5-toothed, 
10-nerved;  corolla  with  large  lower  lip,  and  the  upper 
lip  very  small  or  split  so  as  to  appear  to  be  wanting; 
stamens  4,  in  2  pairs,  exserted  through  the  split  or 
notch  in  the  short  upper  lip.  The  Germanders  are 
hardy  herbs,  with  aromatic  foliage,  suitable  for  the 
wild  garden  or  rockwork.  They  are  little  known  horti- 
culturally. 

A.    Fls.  in  tlistinct  S-6-fld.  whorls,  forming  a   lax  ter- 
minal inflorescence. 

Chamaedrys,  Linn.  One  to  2  ft.  tall,  from  a  decum- 
bent ba>e.  branching,  with  age  becoming  woody  below, 
pubesi.'i  111  .11-  villous:  lvs.  ovate  or  oblong,  petioled, 
incisi-rr.Miiiir.  imiim  :iif  at  the  base,  somewhat  canescent 
bencarli.  iIk'  iImihI  i.ues  smaller  and  scarcely  dentate: 
fls.  liriL'lit  IMS,',  Willi  red  and  white  spots,  %  in.  long, 
rather  showy,  in  many  2-6-fld.  whorls.  Europe.  — A 
good  border  plant  for  late  summer  bloom.. 

AA.    Fls.  solitary  or  not  more  than  S  at  a  n-horl,  form- 
ing a  long  terminal  spike. 

Canad^nse,  Linn.  Erect,  1-3  ft.  tall,  soft-pubescent 
or  canescent  :  lvs.  oblong  -  ovate  to  lanceolate,  sharp- 
serrate  :  fls.  purple  to  cream-color,  the  corolla  about  % 
in.  long,  the  calyx  canescent  and  the  3  upper  lobes  ob- 
tuse. Low  ground,  eastern  states,  from  north  to  south. 
Mn.  8:97.  —  Offered  by  dealers  in  native  plants.  Use- 
ful for  low  grounds  and  moist  borders.  In  general  habit 
resembles  a  Stachys. 

AAA.    Fh.'f:     ,,      i'     ■    I  n<try  1-fUl.  peduncles. 

frtiticans,  Lim        ~    >  .  -'-:!  ft.,  wide-branching: 

lvs.  ovate,  obni-  ■  i  :  ■'  .  .  Iiite-  or  brown-pubescent 
beneath:  fls.  nn  1  ill  i...!  ml. s  which  are  shorter  than 
the  calyx,  blue,  forming  terminal  or  lateral  clusters. 
Europe.  — Recommended  for  dry  places  South.  Has  a 
long  blooming  season. 

bicolor.  Smith.  Dwarf,  herbaceous,  glabrous:  Ivs. 
ovate,  oblong  or  lanceolate,  obtuse,  entire  or  incised, 
green:  fls.  blue  and  white,  on  axillary  1-fld.  peduncles. 
Chile. -Offered  in  S.  Calif.  l.  h.  B. 

TEXAS,  HOETICTJLTUBE  IN.  Fig.  2492.  The  climatfc 
belts  of  the  state  are  distinctly  marked  and  extremely 
different  in  character,  one  from  another.  They  may  be 
designated  as  follows: 

1.  The  Gulf  Coastal  Plain. 

2.  The  East  Texas  Forest  Region. 

3.  The  Red  River  Valley. 

4.  The  Black  Waxv  Prairies. 

5.  The  Brown  or  Chocolate  Plains. 

6.  The  Pecos  Vallev. 

7.  The  Rio  Grande  Valley. 

1.  The  Gulf  Coastal  Plain,  extending  out  50-75  miles 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  varies  in  altitude  from  a  few 
feet  along  the  low  sandy  beach,  to  50  and  rarely  100 
feet  inland.  Its  surface  in  places  is  timbered  with 
live-oak  and  pine,  but  mostly  it  is  a  level,  black-sandy 
prairie.  The  streams  are  bordered  in  southeastern 
Texas  with  timber  and  undergrowth  of  many  species, 
including  the  grand  magnolia,  holly,  palms  and  many 
other  beautiful  flowering  trees,  shrubs  and  perennial 
herbs.  The  rainfall  in  the  southwestern  extension  of 
this  belt  is  much  less  than  in  the  eastern,  where  it 
averages  above  50  inches  annually,  and  the  growth  and 
cultural  conditions  vary  accordingly.  In  trucking, 
celery,  cabbage,  strawberries,  tomatoes  and  melons  are 
the  leading  items.  On  the  southern  end  of  Padre 
Island,  near  Brownsville,  bananas,  oranges  and  pine- 
apples are  grown  to  some  extent.  Figs  flourish  every- 
where in  the  coast  country.  The  canned-fig  industry  'is 
developing  and  promises  to  become  very  profitable. 
Dewberries  grow  to  perfection,  and  wild  varieties  are 
marketed  in  considerable  quantities.  The  Le  Conte, 
Keiffer  and  Garber  pears  do  better  in  this  region  than 
elsewhere.  Some  of  the  Chinese  Cling  group  of  peaches, 
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Ornamental  horticulture,  in  all  its  branches,  is  here 
characterized  by  a  profusion  and  luxury  of  growth  in 
foliage  and  flower  of  a  semi-tropical  nature.  Ever- 
blooming  roses  continue  to  flower  most  of  the  winter. 
Broad-leaved  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  known  in 
the  North  only  in  conservatories,  are  here  seen  in  all 
well-appointed  private  grounds  and  in  parks  and  ceme- 
teries. Cape  jasmine  hedges,  with  their  dark  glossy 
green  foliage  and  pearly  white,  camellia-like,  sweet 
perpetual  flowers,  are  very  popular.  Commercial  plant- 
and  cut-flower  growers  do  a  good  business  in  the  cities 
of  Galveston  and  Houston.  During  the  winter  holidays 
they  collect  from  the  woods  great  quantities  of  long 
(''Spanish")  moss,  holly,  magnolia,  mistletoe,  palmetto, 
smilax,  etc.,  and  ship  to  northern  cities  for  decoration 
purposes.  In  May  and  June  they  send  to  northern 
florists  great  numbers  of  cape  jasmine  and  magnolia 
flowers. 

2.  The  Great  East  Texas  Forest  Region  lies  just  north 
of  the  eastern  end  of  the  Coastal  Plain,  the  city  of 
Beaumont  being  situated  in  its  southern  extremity. 
Extending  westward  from  the  Sabine  river  on  the  east 
to  the  Navasota  river  on  the  west,  over  150  miles,  and 
northward  to  Red  river  about  300  miles,  narrowing 
somewhat  in  its  northern  parts,  is  one  of  the  grandest 
and  richest  forests  in  America.  Three  species  of  fine 
lumber  pines  are  most  abundant.  Xunnrous  oaks,  hick- 
ories, elms,  maples,  beeches,  \\liit.  :uh1  l.huk  walnuts, 
gums,  poplars,  pecans,  liu<lens.ni;i^ni>li;i^.  1im11\  .  persira- 
mons,  sassafras,  and  numerous  lian.lsonu-  shrubs  and 
perennial  flowers  are  found  almost  everywhere,  but 
especially  along  the  streams.  The  soil  is  generally  very 
sandy,  underlaid  with  red  and  yellow  clay,  and  well 
adapted  to  fruits  of  almost  all  kinds.  The  altitude 
varies  from  100  to  600  feet.  The  rainfall  is  ample— from 
40  to  60  inches  annually— the  climate  is  very  mild,  and 
altogether  it  is  an  almost  ideal  land  in  which  to  live 
easily  and  have  a  very  paradise  of  a  home,  with  a 
moderate  activity  of  mind  and  body.  Owing  to  the 
great  lumber-mill  interests,  and  lack  of  market  facili- 
ties, nearly  all  horticultural  pursuits  have  been  over- 
shadowed until  recently.  But  at  Pale.stine,  Tyler, 
Troupe,  Longview,  Nacogdoches  and  some  other  points, 
large  commercial  peach  orchards,  berry  plantations 
and  canneries  have  been  in  very  successful  operation 
for  a  number  of  years  and  these  interests  are  rapidly 
increasing.  Railway  facilities  are  gmwing,  and  alto- 
gether East  Texas  has  a  very  I  ri_Ii-  li  i  tiiultural 
future.  Trucking  of  nearly  all  kin-:  jiMwing, 
with  berries,  peaches,  plums.  :  lally  in 
northern  parts),  and  pears,  coulil  mu  n.v  a-:,  i^r  lietter 
natural  conditions.  Until  recently  iln-  s<iU.i^  of  this 
region  were  almost  entirely  from  the  older  southern 
states  and  not  very  enterprising,  yet  very  sociable,  and 
their  houses,  yards  and  gardens  are  of  the  southern 
type.  They  earnestly  desire  enterprising,  intelligent 
people  from  the  North  and  East  to  take  up  their  excel- 
lent, though  cheap  lands,  and  improve  them. 

3.  The  Red  River  Valley  is  a  long  extension  to  the 
westward— some  250  miles- of  the  soil,  climatic  and 
forest  conditions  of  Ka-i  !'  \a~-  >  \<''|'tiug  the  pines, 
gums,  and  some  other  1  r.        :  .    !.  ru  parts. 

But,  as  the  Red  rivrr  t  i;:  in  a  broad,  deep, 

heavily  timbered  valliy.  ii~  -  inhnn  liiutt's,  some  5  to 
10  miles  wide,  enjoy  pecuiiar  iinniuiiity  from  late  frosts. 
Here  apples  flourish  about  as  well  as  in  northern 
Arkansas,  and  peaches  have  not  failed  entirely  in  fruit 
during  the  twenty-flve  years  of  residence  of  the  writer 
at  Denison,  Texas. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  tenderer  shrubs, 
everything  is  grown  here  as  well  as  in  East  Texas,  and 
apples,  grapes  and  some  other  fruits  grow  better  and 
acquire  higher  color  and  flavor,  owing  to  a  less  humid 
atmosphere.  In  this  belt  beloni.'  tlji'  ci.sniMj.olitan  little 
cities  of  Texarkana,  Paris,  81n  rmaii.  D-nison  and 
Gainesville,  in  which  are  found  muiy  luantilul  resi- 
dences and  grounds,  many  orciiar-U.  viii.-y.'irds,  and 
berry  plantations.    Railwa.r  facilities  are  excellent,  and 
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good  markets  lie  in  every  direction.  Trucking  is  also 
extensive.  Cut-flower  and  general  nursery  business 
flourish  in  the  places  named.  The  people,  coming  from 
everywhere,  are  not  at  all  clannish,  but  sociable  and 
enterprising,  with  the  northern  types  prevailing  and 
northern  ideas  generally  appear  in  the  architecture 
and  gardening,  yet  fine  samples  of  the  southern  style 
are  not  infrequent. 

Similar  conditions  prevail  in  some  parts  of  the  Trinity 
River  valliy  as  al"iii,'  Red  river,  especially  about  Dallas 
and  Ft.  Wi.iili :  aN..  ..n  the  Brazos  at  Waco,  but  more 
of  the  soul  I.,  Ill  tv|i.-.  These  three  cities  ne-stle  in  the 
heart  o£  tin    mxi  i,'ii  at  ilivision. 

4.  The  Black  Waxy  Prairie  Region  of  Texas  lies  next 
to  East  Texas  on  the  west  and  to  the  Red  River  Valley 
on  the  south,  extending  west  to  about  98°  and  south 
to  within  150  to  100  miles  of  the  Gulf,  a  broken 
irregular  arm  of  the  East  Texas  region  extending 
southwestwardly  between  it  and  the  Coastal  Plain. 
This  region  has  an  altitude  in  its  southern  parts  of  400 
to  500  feet  and  rises  in  the  northwest  to  1,000  feet  or 
more.  The  rainfall  varies  from  50  inches  or  more  in 
if~,;,,i.ri,  |.:i  I  Is  to  30  inches  in  the  western  parts.  The 
I  i'  :  >•  hite,  chalky  lime-rock,  the  soil  very 
Im  mhI  exceedingly  rich,  highly  adapted  to 
;;i  Ml,-,  _i,,-~.^  and  cotton,  but  not  suitable  for  most 
liiiu.s.  lilt-  .stuue  fruits  and  blackberries  do  best. 
Onions  are  largely  grown  in  Collin  county,  of  which 
McKinney  is  county  seat.  Most  shrubbery  does  well. 
The  Bermuda  grass  flourishes  in  Texas  wherever 
grass  can  grow  and  is  the  almost  exclusive  lawn-grass. 
Very  handsome  yards  are  made  by  some  of  the  farmers 
and  many  who  live  in  the  towns  and  cities;  but  most 
farmers  in  Texas  have  done  little  or  nothing  to  beautify 
their  homes  horticulturally.  Nowhere  is  this  more  ap- 
parent than  in  the  Black  Waxy  Lands,  the  home  being 
generally  surrounded  by  corn-cribs,  stock-pens,  cotton- 
bins,  and  exposed  farm  machinery.  There  are  splendid 
exceptions  to  these,  demonstrating  that  very  beautiful 
homes  can  be  made  even  in  the  black  lands  of  the  state, 
where  the  richest  general  farming  region  exists. 

5.  The  Brown,  or  Chocolate  Plains  Region  of  Texas, 
devoted  principally  to  grazing  and  small  grains,  lies  to 
the  westward  of  the  Black  Land  Region,  is  about  200 
miles  wide  by  600  long,  extending  from  Oklahoma  on 
the  north  to  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  south,  running  from 
1,000  feet  altitude  on  the  south  and  east  to  3,000  feet  on 
the  west,  where  it  ends  suddenly  against  the  cliffs  of 
tin-  still  liiL,'liir  Staked  Plains  Region. 

Iluitiniltiirc  is  in  its  infancyinallthis  vast  semi-arid, 
liiL.'li.  r"llill^;  inairie  country,  and  can  do  little  without 
irrii,'ati()ii.  Vet  many  wealthy  stockmen  there  have 
beautiful  grounds  surrounding  their  homes,  and  grow 
their  home  supplies  of  very  fine  fruits.  Of  commercial 
horticulture  there  yet  is  none.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Staked  Plains  Region,  but  its  soil  is  dark  rich 
loam,  the  country  almost  a  dead  level,  except  where 
canons  have  cut  into  it,  its  altitude  from  3,500  to  4,500 
feet,  its  climate  dry  and  very  salubrious.  Irrigation- 
horticulture  in  a  small  way  is  sustained  from  driven 
wells,  which  strike  plenty  "of  water  at  10  to  30  feet. 
Stock-grazing  is  the  only  commercial  occupation.  Five 
or  six  counties  northwest  from  Austin,  in  the  central 
parts  of  the  Chocolate  Belt,  are  very  broken,  hilly  and 
picturesque,  well  adapted  to  fruits.  Nearly  every  "home 
there  is  supplied  with  fruits,  but  stock-grazing  is  the 
chief  occupation. 

6.  The  Pecos  Valley  lies  ju.st  west  of  the  Staked 
Plains,  and  east  of  a  spur  of  the  Rnckv  Mountains.  In 
places  it  is  irrigated,  as  it  Rm  -a  11  ai  1  Carl-I.ad. 
N.  M.,  and  Pecos  City,  Ti  \  I  (  .  •  ■  'ii.  ■  low- 
ing is  considerable  in  this  ■  I  I,  ill 
and  Pecos  City.  Atthelaii,,  ,  -  i  10 
acres  of  the  vinifera  varnta  .  i  In  ,  I  -  i  H  ,  us, 
doing  finely  on  their  own  rix^ts  ami  viry  protitalilc',  as 
the  fruit  goes  to  market  in  northern  cities  before  any 
grapes  are  ripe  in  California. 

A  vast  mountainous  and  dry  plains  region  extends 
from  the  Pecos  to  the  Rio  Grande,  devoted  to  goats, 
sheep  and  cattle,  yet  at  Ft.  Davis,  on  a  beautiful  mesa, 
some  5,000  feet  altitude,  among  mountains  2,000  to 
4,000  feet  higher,  are  a  good  many  very  beautiful 
homes,  and  fruits  do  finely,  as  there  is  sufficient  rain- 
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very  pure,  so  that  diseases  are  almost 


fall  and  the  air  i 
unknown. 

7.  The  Rio  Grande  Valley  is  much  warmer  in  the 
same  latitude  than  the  Pecos  valley,  otherwise  the  horti- 
cultural conditions  are  pretty  much  the  same. 

At  El  Paso  and  Ysleta,   a   little  way  south  on  the 
Texas  side,  considerable  quantities  of  vinifera  grapes 
of  table  varieties  are  grown  under  irrigation  and  shipped 
to  other  Texas  and 
to  northern  cities 
in   August  and 


parts  of  the  .state  the  northern  and  eastern 
style  of  park,  cemetery  and  private  grounds  decoration 
is  mostly  copied,  as  is  also  the  architecture.  Some 
very  creditable  examples  are  seen  in  Dallas,  Waco, 
Austin,  Paris,  Sherman,  Gainesville,  Fort  Worth  and 
other  places. 

There    are    numerous    small,    and   a    few   fair-sized 
nurseries  scattered  over  the  state,  chiefly  in  the  Red 


Farther  down  on 
the  Rio  Grande, 
at  Del  Rio,  Eagle 
Pass  and  Laredo, 
grapes,  figs  and 
onions  are  con- 
siderably grown 
and  shipped  to 
the  larger  Texas 
cities  and  the 
North.  The 
grapes  are  of  the 
Old  World  varie- 
ties, and  ripen  in 
June;  conse- 
quently   ha 


competii 
bring  fine  pric 
The      conditii 

mense  qiuiiitit 


and 


De  grown  in  tins 
part  of  Texus  as 

gions  of  C  a  1  i  - 
fornia,  and  the 
cost  of  getting  to 
market  is  not 
more  than  half  as 
much.  Undoubt- 
edly the  triangu- 
lar region  be- 
tween San  An- 
tonio, Laredo  and 


the 


futur 


commercial  vine- 
yards of  vinifera 
grapes. 


among 
Ithy  of 


horizontal  lines  indie 


the 

southwestern  Texas,  who  are  chiefly  stock-growers  and 
merchants,  prevails  largely.  It  consists  of  a  plaza, 
or  open  square  in  the  center  of  the  residence,  having 
fountains  {where  water  is  to  be  had  abundantly),  and 
borders,  beds  and  vases  of  rare  tropical  and  subtropical 
flowers,  shrubs  and  fruits.  Around  this  highly  artistic 
garden  the  house  is  built,  often  of  adobe,  sometimes  of 
stone,  cut  and  carved,  in  large  rooms  adjoining  and 
opening  into  each  other,  all  on  the  ground-floor  and  one 
large  door  opening  out  to  the  street  or  small  front  yard 
from  a  big  hall,  sometimes  having  grand  arches  and 
marble  columns.  No  windows  are  in  the  outside  walls, 
except  perhaps  in  the  front,  the  rooms  all  being  lighted 
from  within  the  plaza.  Thus  great  seclusion  is  secured 
and  a  perpetual  conservatory  scene  is  had  from  every 
room.  Paved  walks,  usually  covered,  run  around  the 
plaza  next  the  rooms  and  similar  walks  cross  through 
the  plaza. 

The  plaza-park  prevails  also  in  the  finer  hotels,  as 
seen  in  some  at  San  Antonio:  and  these,  on  an  enlarged 
scale  at  various  places  in  the  denser  parts  of  the  city, 
give  a  very  refreshing  appearance.    In  the  central  and 


eas  suitable  for  apples;   vertical  lines  for  peaches. 

River  Valley  and  eastern  Texas,  as  at  Houston,  or  near 
there,  Brenham,  Austin,  Dallas,  McKinnev,  Ft.  Worth, 
Denison,  Bonham,  Paris,  Tyler,  Gainesville. 

Plant  and  cut-flower  business  is  developing  rapidly 
in  the  larger  cities. 

Seed  business  is  almost  entirely  commercial  or  job- 
bing, few  being  engaged  in  growing  seeds  of  any  kind 
as  a  business  and  the  supply  comes  from  northern  and 
eastern  growers. 

The  Texas  State  Horticultural  Society,  organized  in 
1883  or  1884,  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  meets 
annually  with  the  Texas  State  Farmers'  Congress,  at 
College  Station.  There  are  several  local  horticultural 
societies  in  the  state,  and  some  40  or  7,0  Fruit-  :ni.l 
Truck-Growers'  Associations  for  comnu  iri,,I  i,iii|m,-.-, 
with  one  general  head  to  look  after  friii.'lit  i-ii.s.  dis- 
tribution of  products  and  placing  in  marl^<t.  N.'  >\-A\r 
aid  is  given  to  any  of  the  horticultural  .-...i.ii.hi..s,  yt  t 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  great  developments  in 
the  various  lines  of  horticulture  have  been  made.  Along 
with  these  developments  have  come  varieties  specially 
suited  to  the  climates  and  soils,  as  few  of  the  eastern 


and  Dorthern  varieties  were  found  adapted,  or  profitable. 
Some  of  these  varieties  tliat  have  originated  in  the 
state  :are  given  in  the  following  lists. 

T.  V.  MUNSON. 

SOME    FRUITS   THAT   OKIGINATED    IN   TEXAS. 


Apples. 

Aarou  Holt, 

Hamilton. 

Shirley. 

Bledsoe, 

Heine, 

Steward, 

Bruce    (Bruce' s 

Jones    (Jones'   Fa- 

Stevens, 

vorite), 

Talbot, 

Doyle, 

Lincoln, 

Texas  Red, 

Gray, 

Rutledge, 

Peaches. 

Yellow  Sweet. 

Alice  Hiiupt, 

Evening  Star, 

Pearson, 

Barnes, 

Family  Favorite, 

People        (People' 

Bell    (Bell's  Octo- 

Galveston, 

Cling), 

ber) 

Governor  Hogg, 

Philip  Horton, 

Bessie  Ken-, 

Great  Llano, 

Eamsey  (Ramsey' 

Bonanz.<i, 

Guadalupe, 

^«iy)  ,„   .  . 

Burnet, 

Holler, 

Raisin      (Raisi) 

Cabler      (Cabler's 

Joe  Johnson, 

Cling), 

Indian), 

Lone  Star, 

Red  River, 

Caruth     (Caruth's 

Lulu, 

Rogers, 

Late), 

Maggie  Burt, 

Rupley, 

Carman, 

Mamie  Ross, 

Scruggs, 

Chilow, 

Miss  Lolo, 

Shipler, 

Clara  Bruce, 

Morning  Star, 

Success. 

Coleman, 

November, 

Superb, 

Crimson  Beauty, 

Old  Alcalde, 

Texas  King, 

Dulce, 

Onderdonk, 

Texas, 

Early  China, 

Orman, 

Topaz, 

Early  Beauty, 

Orleana, 

Victor. 

Eldred    (Eldrea 

Pansy, 

W.ard. 

Cling), 

Gmpes. 

America, 

Elvicand, 

Mrs.  Munson, 

Atoka, 

Fern, 

Muench, 

Bailey, 

Gold  Coin, 

&, 

Beacon, 

Headlight, 

Bell, 

H.J.ieger, 

Rommel, 

BiE  Hope, 

Hopkins, 

R.  W.  Munson, 

BriUiant, 

Husmann, 

Carman, 

Kiowa, 

Wapanuka, ' 

Champanel, 

Laussel. 

W.  B.  Munson, 

Delaso, 

Lukfata, 

Wetumka, 

Delicious, 

Marguerite, 

J?L"««' 

African, 

Golden  Beauty, 

Piram, 

Beauty, 

Gonzales, 

Pontotoc. 

Bestofall, 

Heep, 

Preserver 

Caddo  Chief, 

Holland, 

Ragland, 

Captain  (Colum- 

Kanawha. 

Roulette, 

bia), 

Lone  Star, 

Sanders, 

Clara, 

Marianna. 

Saffold. 

Clark, 

Mason, 

Transparent, 

Clifford, 

McCartney, 

Texas  Belle, 

Coletta, 

Minca, 

Waddell, 

Crimson  Beauty, 

Minland 

Watson, 

Drouth  King, 

Munson, 

Wayland, 

Eagle, 

Nimon, 

Whitaker, 

Early  Red, 

Nona, 

Wooten, 

Early  Sweet, 

October  Red, 

Yates. 

El  Paso, 

Ohio  Prolific, 
Mulberries. 

Spalding, 

Travis, 

Strawberries. 

Victoria. 

Parker  Earle, 

Hobson. 

Blackberries. 

Dallas, 

Robison, 

Spalding. 

Giant  Pet, 

Jumbo, 

Dewberries. 

Auslin-Mayes. 

Pink, 

White. 

McDonald. 

t?   -a    Po, 

THALICTRUM 

herbs  with  large,  longpetioled,  often  canna-like  leaves 
and  long  scapes  bearing  large  panicles  of  spikes  of  usu- 
ally purple  flowers.  Fls.  commonly  2  together  in  a  2- 
valved  spathe;  calyx  minute;  corolla  tubular,  with  6 
divisions,  of  which  the  3  interior  are  unequal;  style 
thick,  spiral;  stigma  2-lipped,  the  lower  lip  loug  and 
pendulous:  capsule  inflated,  1-loculed,  1-seeded. 
A.   Plant  covered  with  a  white  powder. 

dealb&ta,  Fras.  Steraless:  petioles  1-2  ft.  long:  Ivs. 
canna-like,  cordate,  ovate,  G-^  in.  long:  scape  terete, 
3-5  ft.  high:  panicles  erect:  spikes  erect.  June-Sept. 
Ponds  and  marshes,  S.  C.  and  west.  B.M.  1690.  B.B. 
1:455.  — A  fine  and  stately  aquatic  when  well  grown.  It 
should  be  placed  in  shallow  wuti-r  ur  in  wut  soil. 
AA.    Plant  not  ,w„v,  r,,. 

divaric4ta,  Chapm.  Stemk-ss:  pctioics  longer  than 
in  T.  dealbata:  Ivs.  banana-like,  !-:>  ft.  long,  oblong- 
ovate:  scape  5-10  ft  high:  panicles  2-4  ft.  wide:  spikes 
zigzag,  pendulous.  Sept.,  Oct.  Ponds,  Apalachicola, 
Fla.  — According  to  Reasoner  Bros.,  this  magnificent 
native  ornamental-leaved  marsh  plant  thrives  in  garden 
soil  with  cannas  and  like  plants.  Does  well  under  culti- 
vation in  southern  California.  p_  sff.  Barclay. 

THALlCTEUM  (ultimately  probably  derived  from 
Greek  tliallo,  to  grow,  but  application  doubtful).  Jfa- 
nuncnlucem.  Meadow  Rue.  Erect  perennial  herbs: 
Ivs.  ternately  compound  and  decompound  ;  stem-lvs. 
alternate  :  fls.  dioecious,  polygamous,  or  perfect  in 
some  species,  rather  small,  generally  greenish  white 
or  sometimes  purple  or  yellow,  borne  in  a  panicle  or 
loose  raceme;  sepals  4  or  5,  deciduous;  petals  want- 
ing; stamens  many,  showy:  carpels  usually  few,  I- 
seeded.  This  group  includes  several  forms  which  are 
well  suited  for  the  mixed  border  and  rock  garden.  The 
robust  forms  are  desirable  for  the  wild  garden.  Many 
are  very  hardy,  and  only  the  more  southern  forms  of 
those  given  below  are  at  all  tender.  Tbalictrums  are 
valued  for  their  feathery  heads  of  flowers,  contrasting 
with  their  handsome  stems  and  leaves,  which  are  often 
of  a  purple  cast.  They  may  be  propagated  by  seed  or 
by  division  of  roots  in  early  spring,  just  as  growth  be- 
gins. Any  good  loamy  soil  will  suit  them  if  well 
drained. 

The  latest  monograph  of  the  entire  genus  was  pub- 
lished in  1885,  by  Leooyer,  in  Bull.  Soc.  Roy.  de  Bot. 
de  Beige,  where  he  describes  69  species.  In  1886  Wm. 
Trelease  published  a  fine  treatment  of  "North  American 
Species  of  Thalictrum  "  in  Proc.  Soc.  Bost.  Nat.  Hist. 
23:293-304,  in  which  he  recognized  11  species  and  4 
varieties  north  of  Mexico.  His  treatment  is  rather 
closely  followed  by  Robinson  in  Gray's  Syn.  Flora,  1895. 
Since'that  time  at  least  10  new  species  have  been  de 
scribed  — chiefly  from  Mexico— several  of  which  are  by 
J.  N.  Rose,  in  Cont.  U.  S.  Natl.  Herb.  5:185,  Oct.  31, 
1899.  All  North  American  forms  were  treated  by  the 
present  writer  in  Minn.  Bot.  Studies,  Aug..  1900.  Be- 
sides several  native  species,  about  5  have  been  intro- 
duced to  our  gardens  from  other  countries. 


INDEX. 

adiantifolium,  3. 
adiantoides.  3. 
aquilegifolium,  7. 
ChelidouH.  10. 

DeUva.vi.'ill. 

Fendleri.  12. 
glancnm.  4. 

Mridemale,  11. 
petaloideum,  1. 
polycarpum,  13. 

purpurascens.  5. 
purpureum,  3,  5. 
saxatile.  3. 
sparsiflorum,  2. 

A.  Fls.  perfect. 

B.  Filaments  widened  near  the 
anthers:  anthers  ovate,  ob- 


THALIA  (J.  Thalius,  a  German  naturalist, 
of  Sylva  Hercynia,  i 
Harz  mountains;  died  I&»«) 
species  of  tender  American 


ovate-ohlnini 

1.  petaloideum 

CO.  Akenes    stalk, 

■il.    ir  id  el  II 

si)re<nli„,,,s. 

Inii.jhtalnii.i 

dorsal  ,»,»■!, 

ill ; 

2.  sparsiflorum 

BB.  Filaments    filifo, 

i-»,  .•    anthers 

linear,  acute  m 

'■  inncrnnate. 

c.  Frtiits  Silicate 

:  stii/ina  di- 

la  ted    on    one 

si.de   of  the 

short  stifle. . 

?,.  minus 

THALICTBUM 

cc.  Fruits  longitudina  II  ij 
veined:  stigma  terminal, 
minute,  not  dilated,  style 

short i.  glaucum 

AA.  Fls.  polygamo-diacious. 

B.  Anthers    linear,    mucronate: 

filam.ents  thread-like 5.  purpurascens 

BB.  Anthers   ovate:    obtuse,    fila- 
ments broadened  above G.  polygamum 

AAA.  Fls.  dioecious,  with  rare  exce])- 
tions. 
B.  Filaments   widened  above: 

anthers  ovate,  rather  obtuse.  7.  aquilegifoliun 
BB.  Filaments    thread-like:     an- 
thers linear,  acute  or  mu- 
cronate. 
0.  Mature  fruits  rather  firm 
or    thick-walled,    not 
greatly  flattened,  filled  by 
the  seed. 
D.  Sepals  green  or  greenish. 
E.  Blades  of  leaflets  very 

thill 8.  dioicum 

EE.   JBIadi-n  nf  Inifhlx  fn-iii. 

vein  11  h,  i,,ir ',1.  venulosum 

DD.  Sepals  ]iiirjilf 10.  Delavayi 

CO.  Mature  frails  less  finii. 
thin  -  walled,  2 -edged, 
either  flattened  or  turgid. 

D.  Leaflets  very  thin 11.  occidentale 

DD.  Leaflets  firm. 

E.  Pistils 5-ll(rarely IS): 

akenes  flattened 12.  Fendleri 

EE.  Pistils   7- SO:    akenes 

turgid 1.3.  polycarpum 

1.  petaloideum,  Linn.  Stem  round,  nearly  1  ft.  high 
almost  naked:  Ivs.  3-5-parted;  Itts.  smooth,  ovate,  en 
tire  or  3-lobed:  fls.  corymbose,  perfect;  sepals  white 
rotund;  filaments  pink;  anthers  yellow:  fr.  ovate-ob 
long,  striated,  sessile.  June,  July.  N.  Asia.  L.B.C 
9:891.  — Not  yet  in  American  trade  lists  but  well  worth 
cultivating. 

2.  sparsiJldruni,  Turcz.  Stem  erect,  sulcate,  2-4  ft. 
high,  branching,  usually  glabrous :  Ivs.  triternate,  up- 
per ones  sessile;  Ifts.  short-stalked,  round  or  ovate, 
variable  in  size  and  shape  of  base,  round-lobed  or 
toothed:  fls.  in  leafy  panicles  on  slender  pedicels,  per- 
fect; sepals  obovate,  whitish,  soon  reflexed;  filaments 
somewhat  widened;  anthers  very  short:  akenes  short- 
stalked,  obliquely  obovate,  flattened,  dorsal  margin 
straight,  8-10-nerved;  styles  persistent.  N.  Asia, 
through  Alaska  to  Hudson  Bay,  in  mountains  to  Colo- 
rado and  southern  California. 

3.  minus,  Linn.  {T.pnrpfireum,  Schang.  T.  saxdtile, 
Vill.).  Stems  round,  sulcate,  1-2  ft.  high:  Ifts.  variable, 
acute  or  obtusely  lobed,  often  glaucous:  fls.  drooping, 
in  loose  panicles,  perfect;  sepals  yellow  or  greenish: 
fr.  ovate-oblong,  sessile,  striated.  Summer.  Eu.,  Asia, 
N.  Afr.  — A  polvmorphous  species  in  the  variation  of 
the  leaflets. 

Var.  adiantif61ium,  Hort.  (T.  adiantoides,  Hort.  T. 
adiaiilhifdlium,  Bess.).  Lfts.  resembling  those  of  Adi- 
antum  fern.— A  form  much  used  and  admired. 

4.  glaticum,  Desf.  {T.  specidsum,  Hort.).  Stems 
erect,  round,  glaucous,  2-5  ft.  high:  lfts.  ovate-orbicu- 
lar, 3-lobed ;  lobes  deeply  toothed :  fls.  in  an  erect 
panicle,  perfect;  sepals  and  stamens  yellow:  fruits  4-6, 
ovate,  striated,  sessile.   June,  July.  'S.  Eu. 

5.  purpuriseens,  Linn.  {T.  purpureum,  Hort.).  A 
polymorphous  species,  allied  to  T.  polygamum:  stem 
3-6  ft.  high,  branching  above,  leafy,  pubescent  or 
glabrous,  sometimes  glandular:  lfts.  larger  than  in  that 
type:  fls.  in  a  long,  loose,  leafy  panicle,  polygamo-dice- 
cious;  filaments  narrow;  anthers  rather  long,  taper- 
pointed:  akenes  slightly  stalked,  ovoid,  glabrous  or 
pubescent,  with  6-8  longitudinal  wings;  style  slender, 
persistent;  stigma  long  and  narrow.  Canada  to  Fla., 
west  to  the  Rockies.   June-Aug. 

6.  polygamum,  Muhl.  Tall  Meadow  Rue.  Erect, 
3-8  or  more  ft.  high,  branching   and  leafy,  smooth  or 
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pubescent,  not  glandular:  Ivs.  three  to  four  times  ter- 
nate  or  terminally  pinnate;  lfts.  oblong  to  orbicular, 
bases  variable,  3-5  apical  lobes:  fls.  in  a  long,  leafy 
panicle,  polygamo-dicecious;  sepals  white;  filaments 
broadened  when  young;  anthers  short:  akenes  ovoid, 
stipitate,  6-8-winged  or  ribbed,  with  stigmas  as  long, 
which  become  curled.  July,  Aug.  Low  or  wet  grounds, 
Canada  to  Fla.,  westward  to  Ohio. 

7.  aquilegUdlium,  Linn.  Feathered  Columbine. 
Fig.  2493.  Stems  large,  hollow,  1-3  ft.  high,  glaucous: 
Ivs.  once  or  twice  3-5-parted ;  lfts.  stalked  or  the  lateral 
ones  nearly  sessile,  slightly  lobed  or  obtusely  toothed, 
smooth,    suborbicular:     fls.    in    a    corvnibose    panicle, 

■  or  white:   fr. 

-luly.     Eu.,  N. 

■//).    Gn.  47,  p. 

I-,inn.,  may  be  a 

ime,  being  pub- 
was  described 


dicecious;   sepals  white:   >^  him  r 

3-angled,  winged   at  tin  !.  -i  i     ,| 

Asia.    B.M.  1818;  2025  i  :i  ,       „„/ 

357;  50,p.ll7.-Theoldii,Mi.,.    ,'   .  ,,l 

synonym  of  this,  and  if  buii  i-^  iliu  ■  lui  i  n:Li 

lished  on  a  preceding  page,  but  'J'.  Cuniuti 

as  an  American  plant,  while  T.  aqiiilegi  folium  is  not.    As 

the  description  and  old  figure   of   T.  Vormiti  do  not 

agree  with  any  American  plant,  the  name  may  well  be 

dropped.     Those  plants  advertised  as   T.   Cormiti  are 

probably  T.  aqnilegi folium  or  'JC.  polygamum. 

8.  didicum,  Linn.  Rather  slender,  1-2  ft.  high,  gla- 
brous: Ivs.  three  to  four  times  3-parted;  lfts.  thin, 
orbicular,  several-lobed  or  revolute,  bases  variable : 
fls.  in  a  loose,  leafy  panicle  with  slender  pedicels,  di- 
cecious; stamens  much  longer  than  the  greenish  sepals; 
anthers  linear,  obtuse,  exceeding  their  filaments  in 
length:  akenes  ovoid,  nearly  or  quite  sessile,  longer 
than  their  styles  with  about  10  longitudinal  grooves. 
Early  spring  Woods,  L  ibrador  to  Ala  ,  west  to  the 
foot  of  the  Rockies 

9.  venuldsum  Ti  1  i  MIi  1  t  /  <linicxim:  stem 
simple,  erect  1  i  i  i  i  i  mcous,  bear- 
ing 2-3  long  I    1 


rounded  and  III  i  i 
simple  panicle  li  i  u 
10-20,  on  slender  filau 
pointed  akenes  ne  n 
tapering  to  a  straight 
S.  Dak    westward  and  < 


rather  firm, 
ath  fls.  in  a 
ite  stamens 
ng,  slender- 
long,  ovoid 
and  2-edged. 


2493.    Thalictrum  aquileeifolium  (X  K). 

10.  Delav&yi,  Franchet.  Slender,  2-3  ft.  high,  gla- 
brous :  lower  Ivs.  on  long,  slender  petioles,  two  to  three 
times  3-5-parted ;  lfts.  long-stalked,  3-5-lobed,  base 
cuneate,  rounded  or  cordate:  fls.  pendulous,  dioecious; 
sepals  purple  or  lilac,  K  in.  long,  equaling  the  slender 
stamens,  anthers   linear:    carpels  10-12:    fr.  winged  at 
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the  three  angles,  stipitate.   Summer.    Mts.  of  E.  China. 
B.M.  7152.    G.C.  III.  8:12.5.-A  close  ally  of  T.  Cheli- 
donii  of  the  Himalayas  so  much  admired  in  Europe. 
Well    worth    introduc- 
tion. 

11.  occidenUle,  Gray. 
Allied  to  T.  dioicitm, 
which  it  closely  resem- 
bles, but  it  is  more  ro- 
bust and  taller:  Ivs. 
glandular  -puberulent : 
akenes  long,  slender, 
thin -walled,  2-edged, 
ribbed,  not  furrowed. 

12.  F6ndleri,Engelm. 
Piir.  2«U.      A  Tunable 


THEOBROMA 
TH£A.     See  Tea  and  Camellia. 

THELESPfiEMA  (Greek,  u'art,  seed;  the  seeds  are 
often  papillose).  Compdsitw.  A  genus  of  about  8  spe- 
cies of  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  rarely  shrubby  at  the 
base,  native  to  the  extra-tropical  regions  of  North  and 
South  America.  They  are  smooth  herbs  with  aspect  of 
Coreopsis,  with  much  cut  leaves  and  long  pedunculate 
flower-heads,  typically  yellow  rays  and  yellow,  some- 
times pui-plish  or  brownish,  disk-flowers.  The  genus 
may  be  separated  from  Coreopsis  by  the  form  of  the 
involucre,  which  is  in  2  series  of  bracts  with  the  inner 
series  united  to  about  the  middle  into  a  cup,  while  in 
Coreopsis  the  2  series  are  distinct  and  united  only  at 
the  very  base.  The  seeds,  especially  the  outer  ones  of 
the  head,  in  Thelesperma  are  often  tuberculate. 

hjbridum,  Voss  (Cosmidinm  Burridgednnm,  Hort.). 
Fi-.  Jt'.ir,.  A  hardy  annual,  VA  ft.  high,  a  hybrid  of  T. 
f/hinll, ml  and  Coreopsis  tinctoria,  from  the  latter  of 
wlihh  it  acquires  the  brown-purple  color  of  its  rays. 
Ijv^.  I)ipinnately  divided  into  filiform  lobes  not  wider 
than  the  stem.  p.  w.  Barclay. 


Ill  r  com- 

^t.imens 

111   1  I  111  I  >    long  : 

obliquely  ovate,  flat- 
tened, 3-4  ribs  on  each 
face.  July,  Aug.  W. 
Texas  to  Montana. 

13.  polycirpnm,  Wat- 
son. Allied  to  T.  Fewl- 
leri:  glabrous  through- 
out: Ifts.  long-petioled. 
fls.  dioecious,  in  rather 
2494.  Thalictrum  Fendleri  (X  K).  close  panicles:  akenes 
larger,  in  a  dense  glo- 
bose head,  short-stalked,  obovoid,  turgid,  tapering  into 
reflexed  styles.  Summer.  Sandy  streams,  Calif,  to 
Columbia  river.  K.  C.  Davis. 

THAMNOCALAMUS.     See  Bamboo,  p.  127. 

THAMN6PTEEIS  (Greek,  bushy  fern).  Polypodi- 
ctcete.  A  genus  of  simple- leaved  ferns  growing  in 
crowns,  sometimes  united  with  Asplenium.  The  elon- 
gate indusia  are  in  parallel  rows  on  the  veins  of  the 
banana-like  Ivs.,  often  extending  nearly  to  the  margins. 
The  veins  are  free  below  but  are  united  at  the  apex  by 
a  transverse  intramarginal  vein. 

Nldua,  Presl.  {Asplhniim  and  Thamnipteris  JTldus- 
Avis,  Hort.).  Bird's  Nest  Fern.  Lvs.  bright  green, 
growing  in  a  crown,  2-4  ft.  long,  3-9  in.  wiile,  the  mid- 
rib rounded  and  usually  green.  Japan,  East  Indies.  T. 
strictum,  Hort.  (Asplenfndrium  strletnm,  Hort.),  is  a 
more  slender,  upright  form  said  to  be  a  garden  hybrid 
between  T.  Nidus  and  Sclopendriiim  crispum. 

T.  Austraiasicum,  Hook.  Differs  from  the  above  in 
its  midrib,  which  is  keeled  on  the  back  and  often  black. 
Sometimes  regarded  as  a  variety.   Australia. 

L.  M.  Undervfood. 

THASPIUM  (name  a  play  upon  Thapsia,  another 
genus  of  the  same  family).  UmbeUifer(v.  Meadow 
Parsnip.  A  genus  of  3  species  of  hardy  perennial 
herbs  of  eastern  North  America  with  ternately  divided 
leaves  (or  the  lower  undivided),  and  terminal  umbels 
of  yellow  or  purplish  flowers. 

aOreum,  Nutt.  Stem  branched,  IK  ft.  high:  root-lvs. 
mostly  cordate;  stem-lvs.  ternate;  Ifts.  ovate  to  Lan- 
ceolate, serrate:  fls.  yellow.  June,  July.  Var.  trifoli- 
Atum,  Coult.  &  Rose,  with  crenate  lvs.  or  Ifts.,  is  a  com- 
mon western  form.  Var.  atropurpilreum,  Coult.  &  Rose, 
fls.  dark  purple.  The  species  is  of  easy  culture  in  any 
ordinary  soil.  In  the  wild  state  the  plant  grows  in  at 
least  partial  shade.  Well-grown  plants,  especially  of 
var.  atropurpureum,  make  attractive  specimens. 

P.  W.  Barclay. 


THEOBROMA.     Commercial  Cacao  ( 


"Cocoa"  is  pro- 
duced by  trees  belonging  to  the  Linniean  genus  Theo- 
broma.  '  The  estates  devoted  to  its  culture  are  usually 
known  as  "Cacao  plantations"  and  are  largely  on  the 
increase  in  all  suitable  climates,  owing  to  the  increased 
demand  for  the  manufactured  article  in  the  different 
forms  in  which  it  is  now  prepared  for  consumption. 
The  larger  proportion  of  commercial  Cacao  is  produced 
by  Theobroma  Cacao.  Other  species  native  to  central 
America  and  the  West  Indies  are  T.  pentagona,  T.  spe- 
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oiosa,  T.  angnstifolia  and  T.  bicolor.  Theobroma  syl- 
vestris,  Aub'l.  (7'.  Martiana,  Dietr.)  is  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  a  native,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
recorded  by  modern  writers  for  Central  America  and 
the  West  Indies. 

Theobroma  pentagona  is  a  species  which  in  vig^or  of 
growth  and  productive  capacity  resembles  to  a  very 
large  degree  the  generally  cultivated  varieties  of  T. 
Cacao,  but  it  ilififers  in  the  flowers,  in  the  size  of  the 
beans,  and  especially  in  tlie  shape  of  the  pods.  The 
beans  are  larger  in  size  than  those  of  7\  Cacao,  fully 
equal  if  not  superior  in  flavor,  and  are  capable  of  being 
worked  up  in  the  same  way  as  the  commone 
This  kind  is  known  on  the  mainland  as  "Alli- 
gator' Cacao,  from  the  fancied  resorahlance 
of  its  skin  to  the  hide  of  an  alligator.  The 
outside  of  the  pod  is  soft  and  easily  broken, 
and  does  not  afford  such  good  protection  to 
the  interior  as  the  harder  shell  possessed 
by  T.  Cacao.  In  Nicaragua  T.  Cacao  and  T. 
pentagona  are  grown  together,  and  the  pro- 
duce is  mostly  a  mixture  of  the  two  species. 
Prom  the  presence  of  T.  pentagona,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  hybridization  has  taken  place  be- 
tween two  species.  It  has  been  noted  that  the 
pods  of  T.  Cacao  produce  much  larger  seeds 
or  beans  in  Nicaragua  than  in  countries 
where  this  species  is  not  grown  in  company 
with  T.  pentagona:  and  the  beans  of  the  two 
species  are  almost  impossible  to  distinguish 
when  cured  together.  The  product  of  Nicara- 
guan  plantations  also  requires  much  less  time 
for  fermentation  than  the  produce  of  Grenada, 
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"Calabacillo"  is  the  third  form,  its  chief  characteris- 
tics being  the  vigor  of  its  growth  and  its  small  flat  and 
strongly  flavored  bean.  By  some  it  is  considered  as  a 
degraded  form  of  Porastero. 

While  the  above  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  chief 
characters  of  the  principal  types,  it  must  be  understood 
that  there  are  varieties  intermediate  between  the  forms; 


Trinidad  or  Venezuela 
the  usual  period,  while 
her  of  hours  will  be  r. 
tion  of  the  produce  of 

Theobroma    speciosa 
'Monkey  Cacao" 


forty-eight  hours  being 
r  times  that  num- 
proper  fermenta- 
!ied  countries. 
Iiat  produces  the 
his  is  never  made 
into  market  Cacao,  as  it  is  very  inferior  in  quality  and 
has  a  disagreeable  flavor.  The  pods  are  hard,  much  cor- 
rugated, warted,  and  of  a  dirty  brown  color  when  ripe. 

Theobroma  bicolor  is  a  very  distinct  species  in  every 
way.  The  leaves  are  large,  and  in  the  juvenile  stages 
of  growth  are  broadly  cordate  in  form,  and  only  assume 
the  mature  or  oblong  form  on  reaching  the  third  or 
fourth  year's  growth.  The  pods  are  oval,  ribbed  and 
netted,  hard  and  woody,  with  an  outer  shell  half  an  inch 
in  thickness  which  can  only  be  cut  with  a  saw.  The 
seeds  are  oval,  much  flattened,  with  a  dark,  hard  and 
smooth  exterior.  The  interior  is  white,  and  has  a  some- 
what nutty  flavor.  They  are  used  in  sweetmeats  in  the 
same  way  as  almonds,  but  cannot  be  made  into  com- 
mercial Cacao,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  choco- 
lates. This  species,  though  without  doubt  a  true  Theo- 
broma, is  very  widely  distinct  from  any  of  the  varieties 
of  T.  Cacao  which  produce  commercial  Cacao.  The 
produce  of  T.  bicolor  is  known  in  some  parts  of  Central 
America  by  the  names  of  "Wariba,"  "Tiger,"  and  "Pas- 
taste  "  Cacao. 

Many  names  hive  arisen  for  the  varieties  of  Theo 
broma  Cacao  which  are  in  cultivation,  as  many  as  forty 
having  been  listed  by  a  Tiinidad  cultivator  of  large 
experience.  Lookm-c  it  tin  nuttt 
point  of  view,  all  tl.  1 


specif 


ced 


])ractical 

the  one 

of  the 

1    innUd 

sof  T 

1    Calaba 


older  types.     Acn  i  1 

1900,  there  are  but  tl 

Cncao,  respecti\ el}      1  ii   1  1     i      I 

cilio."    The  type   of   tin,  hr-,t   is   1  nil 

Trinidad  and  various  places  on  the  mainland,  its  dis 

tinctive  character  being  its   bottle  necked  pod,  with  a 

thin  skin  and  finely  ribbed   exterior,  together  with  its 

white  or  whitish    seeds  or  beans,  which   are  mild    in 

flavor  and  somewhat  rounded  in  form. 

The  characters  of  "Forastero"  are  its  roughly  corru- 
g.ated  or  verrucose  pod,  containing  large  flattish  seeds, 
of  a  purplish  color.  It  is  a  tr«i'  having  greater  vitality 
than  "Criollo."  and  gives  a  iiiuch  larger  crop.  "Foras- 
tero" means  foreign,  and  this  type  is  s.aid  to  have  been 

imported  to  Trinidad  by  Arragoneso  Capuchin  Fathers 
about  1757.    (De  Verteuil,  History  of  Trinidad,  1884.) 


ment.  Certaii 
strains  of  Cat 
characters,  nol 
paration  in  pi 
grown.  A  fine 
to  different 


The  fruit  is  8-1 
The  tree  grows  from  10-30 
ft.  tall. 


in  fact,  on  the  majority  of  estates  it  is  impossible  to- 
find  any  two  trees  exactly  alike  in  all  their  botanical 
characters,  occurring,  without  doubt,  from  the  unin- 
terrupted cross-fertilization  which  has  taken  place. 
Still,  each  country  appears  to  maintain  certain  charac- 
ters more  permanent  than  others,  and  thus  secures  for 
itself  a  name  upon  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  is 
probable  that  this  is  due,  in  a  measure,  to  the  uncon- 
cious  preference  taken  by  some  to  distinctive  features 
of  the  produce  by  the  continuous  cultivation  of  a  fairly 
fixed  strain  which  has  aiis.ii.     It  may  also  be  due  in 

li-   iiiilm  11 f  climate  and  environ- 

1^.  li.Av.  VI  r.  that  there  are  to-day 
wliiili  arc  pi.ssessed  of  distinctive 
ulily  produced  by  any  process  of  pre- 
i  other  than  that  in  which  they  are 
of  illustrations  of  varieties  common 
IS  lately  been  published  in  a  work 
by  Dr.  Paul  Preuss,  who  recently  traveled  in  Cacao-pro- 
ducing countries  on  behalf  of  the  German  government. 

These  different  brands  are  bought  by  manufacturers 
and  blended  to  suit  their  particular  market,  but  there 
are  certain  kinds  possessing  special  flavor  which  are 
readily  sold  at  high  value.  The  value  of  the  commercial 
product  fluctuates  and  the  price  rules  considerably 
lower  than  some  years  ago.  Whether  this  results  from 
increased  production  or  from  a  deterioration  in  the 
quality  cannot  be  ascertained.  It  is  clear  that  if  culti- 
vators grow  Cacao  for  seed  without  regard  to  the  best 
rules  of  selection,  the  quality  must  deteriorate.  What 
mitigates  this  fact  is  that  all  the  Cacao  world  has,  up 
to  a  recent  date,  followed  the  same  practice.  The  pro- 
cess of  grafting,  to  which  the  Cacao  tree  readily  sub- 
mits, as  was  recently  proved  in  Trinidad,  will  enable 
operators  to  make  large  fields  of  the  choicer  varieties, 
and  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that  in  a  few  years 
a  great  improvement  will  be  shown  in  the  various 
grades  placed  upon  the  market.  But  little  Cacao  is 
manufactured  in  the  countries  where  it  is  grown,  except 
for  home  use,  and  then   generally  in  a  crude  manner. 

Chocolate  is  the  term  used  for  sweetened  and  hardened 
preparations  of  the  roasted  and  ground  Cacao  bean,  with 
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the  larger  proportion  o£  the  original  fat  retained,  while 
the  so-called  "  Cocoa "  preparations  are  the  same  ma- 
terial in  fine  powder,  sweetened  or  unsweetened,  but 
with  the  greater  proportion  of  ~he  Cacao  fat  extracted. 
This  fat,  when  clarified.  Is  a  pure  white  substance, 
almost  as  hard  as  beeswax,  and  is  used  in  many  phar- 
maceutical preparations.  Chocolate  and  Cocoa  are  both 
made  from  the  beans  or  seeds  of  Theobroma  Cacao  and 
T.  pentagona,  and  only  differ  in  the  method  of  prepara- 
tion. 

The  word  "Cocoa"  is  a  market  corruption  of  the 
original  Spanish  "Cacao,"  which  was  adopted  by  Tourne- 
fort  as  a  generic  name  but  has  since  been  displaced 
by  the  Linneean  Theobroma.  j,  jj.  Hart. 

THEOPHKASTA  (Thenphrastus  was  a  Greek  natural- 
ist and  philosopher,  ,'i7()-2S.)  K.C).  Miirsindcea.  Ac- 
cording to  Bentham  iV  IIh^i,.  r,  tin-  i^nius  has  but  a 
single   species,   T.Jiisi  -     i    [>.iiiiiago.    J.  De- 

<;aisne,    in   Annales    d.-    -  .    nirelles   for  1876 

(ser.  6,  Bot.  3)  contrast,  ilir.  -      i <v<.     Pax,  in  Engler 

&  Prantl's  "Pflanzenfamilitii,"  written  later  than  either 
■of  the  above,  recognizes  four  species.  Five  names 
occur  in  the  American  trade,  only  one  of  which  is  a 
true  Theophrasta  according  to  either  of  the  above 
authorities.  This  is  T.  Jussieni.  Three  of  them  are 
to  be  referred  to  the  related  genus  Clavija,  and  one  IT. 
imperialis)  is  now  regarded  as  a  species  of  Chryso- 
phyllum  (of  the  family  Sapotaceae).  The  chief  technical 
differences  between  Theophrasta  and  Clavija  are  in  the 
flowers  and  fruits.  In  Theophrasta  the  corolla  is  cyl- 
indrical and  shallowly  5-lobed;  starainodia  attached  on 
the  base  of  the  corolla:  fr.  large  and  many-seeded.  In 
Clavija  the  corolla  is  subrotate  and  deeply  5-cleft; 
staminodia  attached  on  the  tube  of  the  corolla;  fr.  1- 
many-seeded.  Theophrasta  itself  includes  a  glabrous 
shrub  with  erect,  nearly  simple  stem,  the  simple  Ivs. 
crowded  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  the  fls.  large, 
white,  in  racemes.  The  fls.  are  perfect  and  gamopeta- 
lous ;  calyx  and  corolla  with  5  divisions  that  are  imbri- 
cated in  estivation,  the  corolla  bearing  a  corona  in  the 
throat;  stamens  5,  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  corolla- 
tube:  pistil  one,  with  short  style  and  capitate  stigma. 
Fr.  fleshy  and  apple-like,  many-seeded.  The  species 
referred  to  Theophrasta  in  the  American  trade  are 
handsome  large  foliage  plants  for  warmhouse  culture. 
An  allied  genus  is  Jacquinia,  which  see. 

The  following  cultural  note  is  probably  applicable  to 
the  various  species  cultivated  under  the  name  of  Theo- 
phrasta: According  to  T.  Baines  in  Gn.  1:395,  T.  im- 
perialis is  of  easy  culture,  enduring  a  winter  tempera- 
ture of  45°  without  injury  but  making  the  best  growth 
with  70°  night  temperature  and  10°  rise  during  the  day. 
It  has  the  objection  of  being  almost  impossible  to  root 
from  cuttings.  A  plant  that  has  become  too  large  may 
have  part  of  the  top  cut  off  and  all  the  buds  removed  from 
the  stem  down  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground, 
which  operation  causes  the  plant  to  sprout  from  the 
base.  One  only  of  the  sprouts  should  be  left;  when  it 
is  well  started  the  old  stem  may  be  cut  down  and  after 
waiting  until  a  little  more  growth  has  been  made  the 
plant  should  be  taken  from  the  pot,  and  be  cleaned  of 
soil  and  dead  roots  and  repotted. 

A.    Juice  milky. 

imperialis,  Linden  (properly  ChrysophyUum  impe- 
riAle,  Benth. ).  Lvs.  obovate-oblong  to  oblong-oblanceo- 
late,  3  ft.  long  on  large  plants:  fls.  yellowish  green, 
small,  in  pediculate  clusters  on  the  lower  branches:  fr. 
5-angled,  nearly  globular,  1-2  in.  thick.  Brazil.  B.M. 
6823.  I.H.  21:181.-This  species  has  been  cultivated 
since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  Theo- 
phrasta, but  upon  flowering  in  European  gardens  was 
found  to  belong  to  ChrysophyUum,  a  genus  of  the  fam- 
ily SapotacesB. 

AA.   Juice  not  milky. 
B.    Corolla   mostly  deep  but   the   limb  shallow -lobed  : 
fr.  many  seeded  [Theophrasta).  < 

c.    Trunk  or  stem  not  spiny. 

JuBsieili,  Lindl.  Lvs.  linear-spatulate,  about  IK  ft. 
long  and  about  one-sixth  as  wide,  obtuse,  strongly 
-spinose-dentate,  with  black-tipped  teeth,  the  midnerve 
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very  strong  and  the  secondary  ones  confluent  at  the 
margins:  inflorescence  racemose,  the  racemes  axillary 
and  loose-fld.:  fls.  rather  long-pediceled,  br.icteate,  the 
calyx-lobes  ovate  and  erose-dentate,  the  corolla  tubular- 
campanulate,  white,  the  corona  annular  and  entire. 
San  Domingo.  G.C.  III.  2:429.-It  is  not  known  to  the 
writer  whether  the  plant  in  cult,  in  this  country  under 
this  name  belongs  to  this  species  or  one  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing. 

fiisoa,  Decne.  {T.  Jussicei,  Hort.).  Stem  simple,  with 
ash-gray  bark:  lvs.  linear  or  linear-spatulate,  18  to  20 
in.  long  and  about  2  in.  wide,  obtuse,  varying  from 
nearly  entire  to  repand-denticulate  to  strongly  spino.se, 
midnerve  strong  and  tawny  red  at  the  base,  the  secon- 
dary nerves  confluent  at  the  leaf-margin:  inflorescence 
paniculate  or  racemose,  the  racemes  short  and  densely 
fld.:  fls.  on  slender  pedicels,  bracteolate,  the  calyx- 
lobes  orbicular  and  ciliolate,  the  corolla  urceolate-cam- 
panulate,  dull  brown,  the  corona  5-lobed.  Probably 
West  Indian,  but  the  species  founded  on  cult,  speci- 
mens.—The  name  T.  fusea  is  not  known  to  occur  in  the 
American  trade. 

cc.    Trunk  spiny. 

densiflbjra,  Decne.  Stem  with  black  spines,  the  bark 
brownish:  lvs.  linear-oblong,  14-ia  in.  long  and  2-2 J^ 
in.  wide,  coarsely  spinose-dentate,  the  secondary  veins 
numerous  and  crowded  and  somewhat  pellucid  :  in- 
florescence terminal  and  corymb -like,  compact,  the 
branches  5-6-fld. :  fls.  short-pediceled,  campanulate  and 
white,  the  calyx-lobes  ovate  and  somewhat  ciliate  and 
equaling  the  corolla-tube,  the  corona  5-lobed.  San  Do- 
mingo. B.M.  4239  (as  T.  Jussiaij. -The  name  T.  den- 
siflora  is  not  known  to  occur  in  the  trade. 
BB.  Corolla  mostly  shallow  and  deep-lobed  :  fr.  often 
1-few-seeded  (Clavija). 
c.    Leaves  obtuse. 

macroph^Ua,  Hort. (properly  Clavija  grdndis,  Decne.). 
Lvs.  large,  arcuate,  obovate  -  spatulate  and  obtuse,  en- 
tire or  sinuate-repand ;  petiole  thick  and  dark  violet, 
the  secondary  nerves  slender  and  simple  or  forked: 
fls.  orange-yellow,  in  short,  frect  racemes;  calyx-lobes 
orbicular  and  nearly  irlMliroim,  the  corona  5-lobed.  Bra- 
zil.   B.M.  (as  CT<nv>/   ni. irr„j,Ii!,U,0  5S29. 


longifolia,  Jacq.  (properly  Clav)ja  ornAta,  D.  Don). 
A  tender  tree,  often  20  ft.  high:  lvs.  crowded,  subver- 
ticillate,  oblong  -  spatulate  to  lanceolate,  narrowed  at 
the  base,  mucronate,  spinosely  dentate,  1-1  Ja  ft.  long, 
about  9  in.  wide :  racemes  4-10  in.  long,  usually  pendu- 
lous: fls.  fragrant,  saffron-colored.  Peru.  B.M.  4922. 
B.R.  21:1764. 

latifdUa,  Willd.  (properly  Clavija  latifblia,  C.  Koch). 

A  tender  tree:    lvs.  oblong,  petioled,  narrowed  at  both 

ends,  mucronate-serrate:    racemes  erect.    W.Indies.— 

The  species  seems  to  be  imperfectly  known  to  botanists. 

L.  H.  B. 

THEEM6PSIS  (Greek,  h,i,i„,-.lil;r\.  I.,ri„minbs(r.  A 
genus  of  about  15  species  i.f  [).-nii!ii;iI  ii.-i-hs  native  to 
North  America  and  northi.Tii  ami  ca^tiin  Asia.     They 

buy  i-H-riiM'..     'I'Im'   l"ll"«iim'  spi'i'ies  are  all  handsome 

siuniiirr.  'I'lirv  arc-  not  priiiioukir  as  to  soil  or  position, 
but  do  best  in  a  deep,  light,  well-drained  soil.  They 
are  generally  deep-rooted  plants  and  endure  drought 
very  well. 

Propagation  may  be  effected  by  division,  especially 
in  T.  montana,  T.  fabacea  and  T.  rhombifolia,  which 
spread  extensively  by  the  root,  but  in  general  the  better 
way  is  by  seed,  although  the  seed  is  rather  slow  to  ger- 
minate and  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  or  in  the 
spring  with  some  heat. 

A.    Pod  strongly  recurved. 

rhombifdlia,  Richards.  Plant  about  1  ft.  high, 
branched:  Itts.  usually  oval  or  obovate,  K-1  in.  long: 
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AA.  Pod  straight  or  only  slightli/  curved  at  the  apex. 
B.  Plant  3-S  ft.  high. 
Caroliniina,  M.  A.  Curtis.  Stem  stout,  smooth,  sim- 
ple: Ivs.  long-petioled;  Ifts.  obovate-oblong,  siliiy  be- 
neath; stipules  large,  clasping;  raceme  6-12  in.  long, 
erect,  rigid,  many-fld. :  pod  2  in.  long,  erect,  villous  and 
hoary.  June,  July.   Mts.  of  N.  C. 

BB.  Plant  1-3  ft.  high, 
c.  Stipules  longer  than  the  petiole. 
mont&na,  Nutt.  Plant  1%  ft.  high,  somewhat  silky- 
pubescent:  Ifts.  oblong-obovate  to  oblong,  1-3  in.  long: 
fls.  in  long  spikes  :  pod  straight,  erect,  pubescent. 
May,  June.  Western  states.  B.M.  3611.  B.R.  15:1272 
(both  erroneously  as  T.  fabacea).  Sometimes  called 
"Buffalo  pen  "  in  the  west. 

cc.    Stipules  shorter  than  the  petiole. 
D.    Macemes  axillary. 
labicea,  DC.   Resembles  T.  montana  and  has  possibly 
been  confounded  with  it  in  the  trade.    It  differs  in  hav- 
ing more   spreading  pods   and  larger  and  more  com- 
pressed seeds.   May,  June.    Siberia. 

DD.    Hacemes  terminal. 
maUis,  M.  A.  Curtis.     Stem  erect,  branched,  2-3  ft. 
high,  pubescent:  Ifts.  obovate-oblong,  1-2  in.  long:  ra- 
cemes 6-10  in.  long:   pod  slightly  curved  at  the  end, 
2-4  in.  long.    May-July.    Va.  and  North  Carolina. 

T.  Cashmeriana,  Hort.  Saul,  does  not  appear  to  be  known  to 
botanists.  j.  b.  Keller  and  P.  W.  Barclay. 

THESPfiSlA  (Greek,  divine;  application  doubtful). 
Malv(tce(p.  A  genus  of  a  few  species  of  tall  trees  or 
shrubs  native  of  tropical  Africa,  Asia  and  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  They  have  the  aspect  of  Hibiscus  and  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  confluent  stigmas,  more  woody 
capsule  and  the  obovoid  compressed  seeds. 

popiilnea,  Solaud.  A  small  tree  with  the  younger  por- 
tions covered  with  peltate  scales:  ivs.  long-petioled, 
ovate,  cordate,  acuminate,  3  in.  across:  fls.  axillary, 
2-3  in.  across,  yellow.  Trop.  Asia,  Africa  and  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific. -Cult,  in  S.  Calif.,  where,  accord- 
ing to  Franceschi,  it  succeeds  only  in  warm  and  moist 
locations.  He  also  notes  the  fls.  as  varying  from  yellow 
to  purple.  p.  w.  Barclay. 

THEVfiTIA  (Andre  Thevet,  l.-)02-1590,  a  French 
monk  who  traveled  in  Brazil  and  Guiana  and  wrote  a 
book  on  French  Guiana  in  which  the  plant  is  mentioned ) . 
Apocyncleea\  A  tropical  American  genus  of  about  7 
species  of  trees  or  shrubs  with  alternate,  1-nerved  or 
lightly  penniveiDPil  Ipnv.-,^  mivI  rather  large  yellow 
flowers  in  terminal  f.  >v   il,,..,  i ,  ,i  .vines. 

Thevetia  nereif<:i'         '       \  i  Heander  of  Florida 

gardens,  is  a  very  -  .  all   evergreen  shrub, 

growing  luxuriantly  in  nh.  -umIv  soil,  not  too  moist 
and  not  too  dry,  urtimatily  attaining  a  height  of  6  to  8 
feet  and  almost  as  much  "in  diameter.  The  foliage  is 
abundant,  light  glossy  green  and  reminds  one  of  the 
oleander,  but  the  Ivs.  are  narrower.  The  pale  yellow 
flowers  are  abundantly  produced.  The  fruit,  which  is  of 
the  size  and  somewhat  of  the  form  of  a  hickory  nut,  is 
regarded  as  poisonous  by  the  negroes.  The  Thevetia 
can  stand  a  few  degrees  of  frost,  but  it  was  killed  out- 
right on  Pebniary  7,  IWa,  when  the  thermometer  went 
down  to  1S'=  F.  If  bank. Ml  with  dry  sand  in  fall  it  does 
not  suffer  iinirl,,  tli.ni-h  the  top  may  be  killed. 
A.    I.rs.  s-l.i  ill.  long,  about  2  in.  wide 

nltida,  D(_'.  A  tender  shrub:  Ivs.  oblong-lanceolate, 
acuminate,  margins  revolute;  fls.  rather  large;  corolla 
white,  with  a  yellow  throat.  West  Indies  ;  cult,  in 
southern  Calif. 

AA.    Lvs.S-6in.  long.  h.-<  Unn   '  ,  ;„,  »■,./.. 

nereif61ia,Juss.  Known  In.  i     !  ,     'I'nnniiet 

Flower"  and  incorrectly  as  ^  ■  (  ■  .  ,  ,  , ,  ■  A  tin- 
der  shrub:  Ivs.  linear,  sliinin-.  marjin,  ri-v..Iiitc: 
9s.  about  3  in.  long,  yellow,  (rafrraiit.  West  Indies, 
Mexico.  B.M.  2.309  (as  Cerbera  Thevetia).  — Vu\t.  in 
S.  Pla.  and  <5.  California. 

F.  W.  Barclay  and  H.  Nehrlisg. 
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THIMBLEBERRY.    Rubxis  occidentalis  and odoratus, 

THINNING  FRUIT.  All  fruit  grows  larger  and  bet- 
ter, and  often  becomes  more  highly  colored,  other  things, 
being  equal,  when  it  has  an  abundance  of  readily  avail- 
able food.  The  supply  of  crude  food  materials  is 
increased  by  allowing  room  enough  to  each  plant  and 
by  enriching  the  soil  and  keeping  it  sufficiently  moist. 
The  plant  may  set  so  many  fruits,  however,  that  it  can- 
not possibly  grow  all  of  them  to  large  size  even  though 
an  abundant  supply  of  crude  food  material  is  readily 
available.  The  leaves  build  up  the  crude  materials 
taken  from  the  soil  and  air  into  organic  compounds 
which  the  plant  must  have  to  sustain  its  life  and  sup- 
port its  growth.  Fruit-growers  often  fail  to  recognize 
that  the  fruit  depends  upon  the  leaves  most  directly 
connected  with  it  for  elaborated  food,  which  alone  can 
nourish  it.  It  is  nevertheless  true;  and  for  this  reason, 
even  when  there  is  no  crop  on  the  rest  of  the  tree,  an 
overloaded  branch  needs  to  have  its  fruit  thinned  to 
secure  the  highest  possible  number  of  fine  large  fruits. 
By  reducing  the  number  of  fruits  the  proportion  of 
elaborated  food  for  those  which  remain  is  Increased. 
Sometimes  checking  the  too  vigorous  growth  of  the 
vegetative  parts  is  also  resorted  to  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  latter  practice  is  properly  con- 
sidered under  the  subject  of  Pruning^ 
the  former  may  be  treated  under  the- 
topic  of  Thinning  Fruit. 

In  its  broad  significance  Thinning  Fruit- 
includes  not  only  picking  off  some  of  th& 
immature  fruit,  but  also  any  pruning  of 
bearing  wood  to   reduce   the   number  of 
fruits  which  a  plant  is  allowed  to  produce. 
Such  pruning  is  usu- 
ally   done    when   the 
plapt    is    in    a    dor- 
mant   condition.      It 
may  be  performed  on 
grapes  in  autumn  as 
soon    as    the    leaves 
fall.     It  is  then  easy 
to  cover  the  vines  if 
winter   protection   is 
.__  needed.      The    more 

1        i^SSSltt^  hardy  orchard  fruits 

I^MI  ^Jny^inre";°hlny: 

leaves  are  off ;  the 
more  tender  kinds 
should  be  left  till  the 
severities  of  winter 
have  passed,  so  that 
the  amount  of  bear- 
ing wood  which  is 
taken  off  may  be 
varied  in  proportion 
to  the  loss  of  fruit- 
buds  by  winter  in- 
jury. The  work  on 
peaches  and  apricots 
is  thus  sometimes 
deferred  till  the  trees 
bloom,  or  even  later. 
The  sooner  a  fruit 
can  be  relieved  from 
struggling  with  other  fruits  for  its  food  the  better  its 
chances  are  for  reaching  extra  large  size.  It  is,  there- 
fore, best  to  reduce  the  amount  of  bearing  wood  before 
the  blossoms  open,  as  much  as  can  safely  be  done. 

Perhaps  a  method  of  thinning  orchard  fruits  by  treat- 
ing the  open  blossoms  with  some  spray  mixture  may 
eventually  be  perfected.  This  would  give  the  fruit  the 
advantage  of  an  increased  food  supply  from  the  time 
the  blossoms  opened.  It  is  known  that  such  treatment 
may  prevent  the  setting  of  fruit.  It  remains  to  demon- 
strate whether  by  a  judicious  use  of  this  method  the 
setting  of  fruit  too  abundantly  may  be  prevented.  If 
this  can  be  done  successfully,  much  labor  in  thinning 
by  picking  off  immature  fruit  might  be  thus  avoided. 

To  avoid  the  extra  labor  which  would  be  required  by 
thinning  immediately  after  the  fruit  sets,  it  is  custom- 
ary  to   defer  the   work   till   the   weaker   fruits   drop. 


2497.    Thinning  fruit. 

(Drawn  from  photographs  and 
rediiced  to  \  natural  size.)  The 
large  separate  fruits  indicate  the 
relative  gain  in  size  in  thinning 
plums.  The  right-hand  twig  shows 
relative  stage  of  development  at 
which  peaches  should  be  thinned; 
the  twig  at  the  left  indicates  rela- 
tive  distance  between  thinned 
peaches. 
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Very  often  the  mistake  is 
long.  Tlie  labor  spent  in 
wasted  so  far  as  improvini.' 
cerned.  Although  the  yii  1.1 
fruit  generally  averages  l.u 
unthinned  fruit. 

No  definite  rule  can  be  given  as  to  the  amount  of 
fruit  to  be  left  in  thinning.  This  should  be  determined 
according  to  the  environment,  vigor  and  productive 
iabits  of  the  plant.     Generally  speaking,  fruits  should 


lade  of  deferring  it  too 
h,t,-  thinning  is  usually 
\,.-  -ra.lr  c.f  fruit  is  con- 
-  ilins  I,  ssened,  the  ripe 
little   if  :iny  larger  than 


results  of  thinning  Japanese  plums.    Lower  branch  not  thmned. 


be  thinned  so  that  those  which  are  left  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  distance  of  at  least  three  times 
the  diameter  of  the  largest  fruits  at  maturity.  Under 
irrigation,  or  where  a  constant  plentiful  supply  of  soil 
moisture  can  be  depended  on,  the  number  of  fruits 
which  the  plant  may  be  allowed  to  bear  is  much  greater 
than,  in  some  cases  even  twice  as  great  as,  the  same 
plant  could  bring  to  large  size  if  it  were  located  on 
drier  soil.  Fig.  2497  shows  the  stage  of  development 
of  peaches  for  early  thinning  and  indicates  the  per- 
centage removed  and  distance  apart  of  those  which  are 
left. 

Immature  plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  bear  a  full 
crop.  It  is  generally  best  that  the  plant  carry  but  few 
fruits  for  the  first  crop.  Afterwards  it  may  be  burdened 
more  heavily,  till  finally,  when  a  vigorous'  mature  plant 
is  developed  it  may  safely  bear  a  full  crop.  In  con- 
sequence of  overbearing,  immature  plants  are  often  so 
weakened  that  they  are  easily  winter-killed;  or  they 
may  be  left  in  an  unthrifty  condition  from  which  they 
do  not  recover  in  several  years  if  at  all.  In  thinning 
fruit  on  immature  plants,  the  natural  ability  of  the 
plant  and  the  influence  of  environment  should  be  even 
more  carefully  considered  than  with  mature  plants. 
This  work  requires  skill  and  good  judgment,  which  can 
only  be  acquired  by  experience,  study  and  careful 
observation. 

The  question  of  what  kinds  of  fruit  it  is  best  to  thin 
should  be  considered  briefly  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
commercial  grower.  If  the  markets  which  are  acces- 
sible do  not  pay  more  for  the  better  grades  of  fruit 
there  can  be  no  profit  in  thinning  except  in  preventing 
the  breaking  down  of  the  tree  by  heavy  crops  and, 
possibly,  from  increasing  the  tendency  to  annual  bear- 
ing. The  crop  of  thinned  fruit  may  sometimes  exceed 
the  measure  that  the  unthinned  fruit  would  yield,  but 
not  enough  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  thinning  if  the  crop  is 
sold  at  no  advance  in  price  over  unthinned  fruit. 

Where  fancy  prices  are  obtained  they  are  brought  by 
■evenly  graded  packages  of  the  larger  specimens.  Varie- 
ties which  at  their  best  run  small  or  mfdium  size  do 
not  usually  pay  for  thinning.  It  iImi's  not  jiay.  for  in- 
stance, to  try  to  increase  the  sizi-  ••(  Damson  plums  by 
thinning  them.  Plums  likeLombanl  ..r  r.uii.ank.  which 
Jmve  medium    to  large    fruit,    may   jiay    fur   thinning. 
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Fig.  2497  shows  the  improvement  in  size  attained  by 
thinning  the  Burbank.  Those  plums  which  at  their 
best  produce  very  large  fruit,  such  as  Wickson,  Dia- 
mond and  Guii,  usually  give  better  returns  for  tliinning. 
With  all  kinds  of  fruit,  thinning  may  be  expected  to 
return  most  profit  when  practiced  on  varieties  well 
adapted  for  fancy  trade. 

An  exceedingly  heavy  crop  of  fruit  may  so  exhaust  a 
tree  that  it  either  fails  to  fruit  the  next  year  or  pro- 
duces less  than  an  average  crop.  Such  a  result  is 
more  often  seen  with  some  kinds  of 
fruit  than  with  others,  and  different 
varieties  of  the  same  kind  of  fruit  may 
vary  much  in  their  natural  tendencies 
in  this  direction.  By  judicious  selec- 
tion of  varieties  and  by  skilful  man- 
agement  much  may  be  done  towards 

more  abundant  cro].^.     Tliiiiiilnj  riuit 

commercial  fruit  I'la  I !  .nh 

lage,  pruning  and  .s|.ra\  in:,,  li  is  a 
mistake  to  depend  on  tiiinuiiiK  alone 
for  results  which  may  with  difficulty 
be  obtained  by  all  these  methods  com- 
bined. In  some  careful  experiments 
vigorous,  mature,  well-nourished  trees 
on  which  the  fruit  had  been  systemati- 
cally thinned  annually,  bore  no  more 
regularly  than  corresponding  trees  on 
which  the  fruit  was  not  thinned.  In 
other  cases  the  beneficial  effects  of 
thinning  were  unmistakably  apparent 
in  somewhat  increased  fruitfulness  the 
Til"    profit    from 


following 
thinning  f 
largely  fr. 
the  better  grades  of  fruit 
process.  The  yield  the  suia 
be  greater  because  the  fruii 


k.  Beach. 
established 
to  the  best 


Thinning  Fruit  has  now  come  t( 
horticultural  practice  with  those  wl 
markets  and  aim  at  tin-  lii-in-t  i.l.iil^in  I'l  n  n  niinire. 
Thinning  assists  the  muwii' in  s.  rill  ii  ,  ■  i.nlis, 
chief  among  which  ai'..  111. ■  lii||M\Mn  ;        i      ■     i.    .  i  lain- 

ing  the    vigor  of   the   tree;    1 1^  i   in    |.r i.  mil-    irnii   uf 

maximum  size,  appearance  and  quahiy;  (li)  in  sii-uring 
annual  crops  instead  of  alternate,  and  (4)  iu  preventing 
the  spread  of  parasitic  diseases. 

It  does  not  pay  to  thin  all  classes  of  fruit.  Only 
early  or  fancy  varieties  of  apples  will  reward  the  culti- 
vator for  the  expense  and  labor  of  thinning,  though 
it  usually  pays  to  pick  the  earliest  varieties  succes- 
sively, removing  the  largest  and  best  colored  specimens 
first,  which  iu  effect  is  a  process  of  thinning.  Standard 
pears  are  to  be  classed  with  apples;  dwarf  pears  are 
partly  thinned  by  winter  pruning,  and  partly  by  the  re- 
moval of  surplus  fruit  in  summer.  Stone  fruits  pay  for 
thinning  more  amply  than  other  kinds.  Peaches  and 
plums  may  be  thinned  by  winter  pruning,  but  this  is 
often  inadequate.  Our  best  peach-growers  now  thin  to 
G  and  8  inches  apart  and  find  that  when  this  is  coupled 
with  high  culture  the  results  are  u.sually  satisfactory. 
W!n-tlif-r  it  will  pay  to  thin  plums  or  not  will  depend 
n]...n  till- varii-ty  an.l  the  mark.-t.  The  Japanese  varie- 
ti.'s  ai-.-  niM.-li  i'nipi'..v.'.l  in  a|.p.arance  and  quality  by 
jn.li.-i.Mis  tliinning-.  'I'll.-  hir:;..!-  varieties  of  the  domes- 
tiras  niav  iin.li-r  fav..ralih-  .-in'Tunstances  be  profitably 
thinned, 'but  the  wisdom  of  thinning  the  smaller  varie- 
ties of  natives  and  domesticas  must  be  determined  by 
the  individual  grower.  Many  varieties  have  a  tendency 
to  overbear  ;  these  should  be  thinned  in  the  interest 
of  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  tree.  Grapes  respond 
to  thinning  by  increased  size  of  bunch  and  berry,  but 
there  is  little  or  no  money  in  the  operation,  except 
where  the  fruit  is  grown  for  a  very  special  market  or 
for  exhibition  purposes.  Thinning  the  grapes  should 
be  accomplished  by  close  winter  pruning.  Strawberries 
are  thinned  by  special  methods  of  culture,  such  as 
growing  in  hills  and  narrow  matted  rows.  The  way  in 
which  the  operation  is  performed  varies  somewhat  with 
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the  fruit.  Sometimes  small  shears  are  employed,  but 
as  a  rule  the  fingers  and  thumbs  of  an  active  man  are 
the  most  effective  instruments  available.  Practice 
gives  deftness.  Eight  to  ten  mature  peach  trees 
constitute  a  day's  work.  As  to  time,  while  it  is  im- 
portant to  thin  early  in  the  season,  experience  has 
shown  that  much  labor  is  saved  if  the  work  is  deferred 
until  the  "June  drop"  or  first  drop  after  the  setting  of 
the  fruit  occurs.  After  this,  thinning  should  be  done 
promptly.  John  Craio. 

THISTLE.  Blessed  T.  See  Carbenia.  Cotton  T.  See 
OiioiHinlon.  Globe  T.  See -Echinops.  Golden  T.  See 
iiciilyiiius.    Scotch  T.    See  Onopordon. 

THLADIANTHA  (Greek,  to  crush  and  flower;  the 
author  of  the  genus  is  said  to  have  named  it  from 
pressed  specimens).  Cucurbit Acew.  A  genus  of  4  spe- 
cies of  tender,  dioecious,  herbaceous  vines  with  tuberous 
roots,  usually  ovate-cordate  leaves  and  axillary,  yellow 
flowers.  The  genus  is  native  of  southern  and  eastern 
Asia  and  the  island  of  Java.  Male  fls.  solitary  or  ra- 
cemed;  calyx-tube  short,  bell-shaped,  the  bottom  shut 
by  a  horizontal  scale;  segments  5,  lanceolate;  corolla 
bell-shaped,  5-lobed,  the  lobes  revolute  halt  way  down; 
stamens  5:  female  fl.  with  calyx  and  corolla  of  male; 
ovary  oblong;  style  3-cut:  seeds  many.  ThUadiantha 
has  "recently  been  offered  in  this  country  under  the 
name  of  Goiden  Creeper. 

diibia,  Bunge.  A  tall  climber  with  light  green  foliage 
and  numerous  yellow  bell-shaped  flowers:  male  fls.  soli- 
tary in  the  axils  without  bracts:  fr.  ovoid-oblong,  about 
2in.long,  red:  seeds  black,  smooth.  Summer.  N.China. 
G.C.  III.  28:279.  B.M.  5469  (male  fl.  only). -According 
to  R.  1.  Lynch,  in  Gn.  56,  p.  518,  the  plants  are  of  easy 
cultivation  and  by  planting  both  sexes  and  artificial 
pollination  the  fruit  may  be  grown.  He  further  states 
that  the  root-tubers  are  without  buds  but  form  buds 
just  before  growth  commences,  as  does  a  root-cutting. 
According  to  Danske  Dandridge,  the  plant  is  hardy  in 
W.  Va.,  increasing  rapidly  by  tubers  and  becoming  a 
pest  when  planted  with  choicer  plants. 

P.  W.  Barclay. 

THLASFI  (Greek,  eruslied;  referring  to  the  strongly 
flattened  pods  and  seeds).  Crur'ifera.  A  genus  of  25-30 
species  of  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  mostly  from  the 
temperate  and  alpine  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Mostly  inconspicuous  plants  with  radical  rosettes  of 
leaves  and  leafy  scapes  of  small  white,  rose  or  pale 
purple  flowers.  T.  arvense,  Linn.,  known  as  Penny 
Cress,  is  a  naturalized  annual  weed  from  Eu.,  4-12  in. 
high,  simple,  with  terminal  clusters  of  small  flowers; 
sepals  greenish;  petals  white.  T.  alpgstre,  Linn.,  is  a 
perennial  species  native  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  An  early- 
flowering  alpine  plant  of  a  tufted  habit,  variable  but 
usually  2-4  in.  high:  sepals  purplish;  petals  white. 
Has  been  offered  by  collectors  and  is  a  neat  little  rock 
plant.  It  should  be  given  shade  and  a  cool,  moist  soil. 
V.  23:299.  It  differs  from  the  European  T.  alpestre, 
but  apparently  not  by  any  good  specific  character. 

F.  W.  Barclay. 

THOMAS,  JOHN  JACOBS  (Plate  XLI),  one  of  the 
three  pomologists  who  may  be  said  to  have  created  the 
science  in  this  country  (the  others  being  Patrick  Barry 
and  the  elder  Downing),  was  bom  January  8,  1810,  near 
the  lake  in  central  New  York  — Cayuga— on  the  shores 
of  which  he  passed  his  life;, and  died  at  Union  Springs, 
February  22,  1895.  He  was  much  more  than  a  pomolo 
gist,  his  studies  covering  nearly  every  branch  of  rural 
industry  except  the  breeding  of  live  stock,  and  his 
labors  in  the  direction  of  adorning  the  surroundings  of 
country  life  entitling  him  to  rank  in  that  department 
with  the  younger  Downing.  Two  of  his  works,  "Farm 
Implements  and  Machinery,"  and  the  series  of  nine  vol- 
umes called  "Rural  Affairs,"  deal  with  the  practical 
every-day  matters  of  life  on  the  farm  in  a  manner  at 
once  pleasing  and  original,  there  being  nothing  that 
could  quite  fill  their  place  in  the  whole  range  of  our 
agricultural  literature;  and  his  incessant  stream  of  in- 
spiring editorials  in  "The  Cultivator  "  and  "The  Country 
•Gentleman "  for  nearly  sixty  years  covered  a  wide  and 
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diversified  range  of  rural  topics.  But  pomology  was  his 
chief  delight,  and  his  fame  rests  mainly  on  his  treatise 
on  that  subject,  "The  American  Fruit  Culturist."  This 
immensely  useful  book  first  appeared,  in  1846,  as  a 
paper-covered  lOmo  of  220  pages,  with  36  wood-cuts, 
which  must  have  been  well  received,  inasmuch  as  a 
fourth  edition  (dignified  with  muslin  binding)  was  pub- 
lished in  the  following  year,  and  in  1849  another,  en- 
larged to  424  duodecimo  pages,  and  "illustrated  with  300 
accurate  figures."  This  edition  appears  to  have  been 
reissued  a  few  years  later,  with  slight  modifications 
and  on  larger  painr,  and  was  then  called  the  seventh. 

Up  to  this  time.  111.  eliaimes  in  the  work  had  been 
chiefly  in  the  lUiietion  d  Tiatnral  growth.  But  horti- 
cultural knowledge  wa^  iiii.leiu,,iiig  great  modification; 
and  in  1867,  the  publii'  siiil  .alliu-  t.irllie  book,  it  reap- 
peared in  different  style,   uruly   allaTl^-e<l  and  mostly 

rewritten,  filling  now  omsid.  i  aMy  ri'  than  500  pages, 

and  accompanied  by  aliiee-t  thai  nunilier  of  illustra- 
tions. Rather  unfortunately,  this  was  called  the  "sec- 
ond edition,"  all  its  predecessors  being  probably  regarded 
as  different  forms  of  the  same  book,  while  this  was  sub- 
stantially new. 

The  next  edition,  called  the  "eighth  revised,"  appeared 
in  1875,  and  had  nearly  600  octavo  pages  and  over  500 
engravings,  — not  to  mention  a  colored  frontispiece  and 
highly  pictorial  binding;  and  this  was  followed,  ten 
years  later,  by  a  revised  reprint  in  plainer  and  more 
tasteful  style,  illustrated  with  the  largest  number  of 
engravings  yet  reached,  519.  This  edition,  the  last 
issued  during  the  life  of  the  author,  sold  well,  like  all 
the  others,  and  was  long  out  of  print  and  much  sought 
for.  A  so-called  "twentieth"  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged by  Mr.  William  H.  S.  Wood,  a  lifelong  friend  of 
the  author,  with  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  high 
authorities,  appeared  in  1897,  and  contains  over  700 
pages  and  nearly  sim  ilin -trntions.     Personally,  Thomas 

was  one  of  the  1 !  i      :  '!     .r  men.    A  consistent  but 

very  liberal-mi  1 1  "f  the  "orthodox"  branch 

of  the  Society  -I  li  i  i  .  a  exemplified  in  a  marked 
degree  the  peeuliii  \iiiih  ,  l.eth  robu.st  and  gentle, 
which  so  commonly  conimatid,  for  the  adherents  of  that 
simple  and  unobtrusive  faith,  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  those  who  know  them.      Gilbert  M.  Tucker. 

THORBTJEN,  GRANT  (Plate  XLI),  founder  of  the 
seedhouse  of  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co..  New  York,  and  hor- 
ticultural author,  was  born  in  1773  in  Dalkeith,  Scot- 
land, and  early  came  to  New  York  to  seek  his  fortune. 
His  father  was  a  wrought-nail  maker,  and  the  son  en 
gaged  in  the  same  trade  in  this  country.  He  soon  mar- 
ried, and  his  wife  attended  a  store  which  he  established 
in  Nassau  street,  near  Liberty,  for  the  selling  of  "tape, 
ribbons,  thimbles,  thread,  scissors,  and  Oxbery's  nee- 
dles." The  living  rooms  were  in  connection.  "A  glass 
door  opened  opposite  the  fireplace,  where  she  rolled  the 
dumpling  or  broiled  the  steak  with  one  eye,  and  kept  a 
squint  on  the  store  with  the  other."  The  introduction 
of  cut-nail  machines  deprived  young  Thorburn  of  his 
trade,  and  the  establishment  of  a  pretentious  grocery 
business  on  the  corner  of  Nassau  and  Liberty  streets 
took  away  his  customers.     Tie  therefore  gave  attention 

toother  means  of  liv<  lil 1.    Tl,.     ii.iiiien  of  the  city 

had  begun    to  show  a    t  '        i'         i ,.     These  were 

grown  in  pots,  and  the   |  !   I.y  grocers.     In 

the  fall  of  1802,  there  !»  n.j    .  ui ,iiis  in  his  stock, 

Thorburn  thought  to  atlr.a  L  llu  .itiiiiUun  of  purchasers 
by  painting  the  pots  green.  Four  pots  were  first 
painted.  They  sold  quickly.  Then  he  painted  twelve. 
They  sold ;  and  thus  the  pot  business  grew.  Thorburn 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  his  meat  at  the  Ply 
Market,  at  the  foot  of  Maiden  Lane.  In  April,  1803,  he 
bought  a  rose  geranium  there',  thinking  to  be  able  by 
its  means  to  still  further  advertise  his  pots.  But  the 
next  day  a  customer  bought  both  pot  and  plant;  and 
Thorburn  quickly  returned  to  the  market  and  bought 
two  more  plants.  These  sold;  and  thus  the  plant  busi- 
ness grew. 

The  man,  George  Inglis,  of  whom  Thorburn  bought 
the  plants,  was  also  a  Scotchman,  and  it  was  soon 
agreed  that  one  should  grow  the  plants  and  the  other 
sell  them.  But  the  customers  also  wanted  to  grow 
plants,  and  they  asked  for  seed;   and  as  there  was  no 
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seed  store  in  New  York,  it  was  arranged  tliat  Inglis 
should  grow  seeds  also.  This  was  in  1805;  and  in  that 
year  Inglis,  as  an  experiment,  had  grown  a  lot  of  seeds. 
Thorburn  bought  these  seeds  for  $15;  and  thus  arose 
the  first  regular  seed  store  in  New  Yorlj,  and  one  of  the 
first  in  the  United  States. 

The  seeds  and  plants  continued  to  sell,  and  Thorburn 
was  obliged  to  import  seeds.  In  1805  or  1806  he  ob- 
tained a  catalogue  of  William  Malcolm  &  Co.,  London, 
the  first  plant  catalogue  he  had  ever  seen,  and  he  then 
published  one  of  his  own.  This  led  to  more  pretentious 
writing,  and  "The  Gentleman  and  Gardener's  Kalendar" 
was  the  first  outcome.  The  third  edition  of  this,  in  1821, 
by  "Grant  Thorburn,  Seedsman  and  Florist,"  contains 
the  advertisement  of  "G.  Thorburn  &  Son,"  dealers  in 
seeds,  implements  and  rural  books. 

Grant  Thorburn  was  a  prolific  writer  for  the  current 
press  on  a  variety  of  topics,  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
Laurie  Todd.  He  was  a  unique  character,  and  his  his- 
tory,—"mixed  with  much  fiction,"  as  he  himself  says,— 
was  the  basis  of  John  Gait's  tale  in  three  volumes 
(London,  1830)  of  "Lawrie  Todd,  or  Settlers  in  the 
Woods."  Thorburn  left  a  most  interesting  autobio- 
graphy, which  was  published  in  New  York  in  1852.  He 
died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  January  21,  1863,  at  the  age 
of  90.  The  portrait  in  Plate  XLI  is  reproduced  from 
his  autobiography.  L   H.  B. 

THOBN.  See  Cmtwgns.  Christ's  T.  is  Paliurus 
Spina-Christi.  Jerusalem  T.  is  Paliurus  Spina- 
ChrisH;  also  Parkinsonia  aculeata.  Swallow  T,  is 
ITippophae  rhiunnoides. 

THOKN  APPLE.  Datura  Stramonium;  also  Cratagus. 

THOKN  BROOM.     Ulex  Europaitis. 

THOEOUGHWORT.     Eupatorium  perfoliatum. 

THRIFT.     ArmerU,. 

THBiNAX  (Greek,  ^a«).  Palmhcea.  About  10  spe- 
cies of  fan  palms  native  to  the  West  Indies  and  Florida. 
Spineless  palms:  trunks  low  or  medium,  solitary  or 
cespitose,  ringed  below,  clothed  above  by  the  fringed 
leaf-sheaths:  Ivs.  terminal,  orbicular  or  truncate  at  the 
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2499.  A  good  specimen  of  Thrinax. 

base,  flabellately  plicate,  multifid;  segments  indupli- 
cate,  bifid;  rachis  short  or  none;  ligule  free,  erect,  con- 
cave; petiole  slender,  biconvex,  smooth  on  the  mar- 
gins;   sheath    usually    beautifully    fringed:    spadices 
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long;  axis  clothed  with  tubular  sheaths;  papery -coria- 
ceous, split:  lis.  on  rather  long,  slender  pedicels,  the 
pedicel  with  a  caducous  bract  at  the  base:  fr.  the  size 
of  a  pea.  For  the  new  Porto  Ricau  species,  see  Cook, 
Bull.  Torr.  Bot.  Club,  Oct.,  lyoi. 

One  of  the  best  groups  of  palms  for  pot-culture.  The 
species  are  of  slow  growth,  but  succeed  with  indifferent 
care.  They  are  mostly  of  elegant  form  and  habit.  A 
good  specimen  is  shown  in  Fig.  2499. 

For  T.  Chuco.  see  Acanthorisa  Vhuco. 

A.   Under  surface  ot  leaves  green. 

B.  Ligule  with  a  bhint  appendage  at 

the  middle 1 .  radiata 

BB.  Ligule  bluntly  deltoid 2,  parviflora 

BBS.  Ligule  obsolet,.  trimratr :t.  Barbadensis 

AA.    Under  surface  of  lem-'s    silreri/   or 
glaucous. 
B.  Leaf-segments  connivent  at  base  ..4.  argente^ 
BB.  Leaf-segments  connivent   for  one- 
third  their  length 5.  excelsa 

BBB.  Leaf-segments   connivent   for  one- 
half  their  length 6.  multiSlora 

1.  radiata,  Lodd.  {T.  ilegans,  Hort.).  Caudex  short: 
Ivs.  green,  glabrous  or  slightly  puberulent  beneath; 
segments  united  to  or  beyond  one-third;  ligule  broadly 
rounded,  with  a  short,  blunt  appendage  at  the  middle. 
Cuba  to  Trinidad. 

2.  parvlfldra,  Swz.  Caudex  10-20  ft.  tall :  Ivs.  10-25  in. 
long,  minutely  pubescent,  becoming  glabrous,  green  be- 
neath; segments  united  one-fourth  or  one-sixth  their 
length;  ligule  bluntly  deltoid,  IH  lines  long.  Bahamas, 
Jamaica.    Florida.    S.S.  10:510. 

3.  Barbadensis,  Lodd.  Trunk  middle-sized:  Ivs. 
green,  glabrous;  segments  united  at  the  base:  ligule 
obsolete,  truncate:  .spadix  paniculate:  berry  polished, 
K  in.  thick.    Barbadoes. 

4.  argAntea,  Lodd.  Caudex  12-15  ft.  high,  2-3  in. 
thick:  Ivs.  shorter  than  the  petiole,  silvery  gray  be- 
neath; segments  united  at  the  base;  ligule  concave, 
semilunar,  erose.    West  Indies. 

5.  exc61sa,  Lodd.  Lvs.  pale  green  above,  hoary-glau- 
cous beneath;  segments  united  one-third;  ligule 
bluntly  deltoid;  sheath  densely  buff-lanate.  Jamaica, 
British  Guiana. 

G.  multifldra.  Mart.  {T.  graminifblia,  Hort.).  Stem 
medium,  0-8  ft.  high;  sheaths  ragged,  fibrous,  irregu- 
larly reticulate,  tomentose:  young  lvs.  white  woolly- 
tomentose;  blade  equaling  the  petiole,  laciniate;  seg- 
ments united  one  -  half  their  length,  ensiform-acumi- 
nate,  rather  strict,  glaucous  beneath;  ligule  trans- 
versely oblong,  sinuate,  3-lobed.    Haiti.    I. H.  31:542. 

r.cnnUd.Griseb.  &Wendl.  Cuban.  No  description  available. 
Only  one  plant  known.  Cult,  by  W.  C.  Wilson,  of  Astoria,  N.  Y. 
T.  elegantissima.  Hort.,  seems  to  be  unknown  to  botanists. 
—T.  Mdrrissii.  Wendl.  A  native  of  Anguilla,  grows  i-2%  ft. 
high,  and  has  lvs.  which  are  glaucescent  beneath.  Segments 
free  for  about  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  their  length.  Lately 
offered  in  Fla.  G.C.  III.  11:113.  Jaeed  G.  Smith. 

THRYPT6MENE  (Greek  word  said  to  refer  to  the 
low  lie;itli-liki'  appearance  of  the  plant).  Myrtdcem. 
About  1«  species  of  heath-like  shrubs  from  Australia, 
with  small,  opposite  leaves  and  small  or  iniiiutr  llowrrs, 
which  are  solitary  in  the  axils  or  fasciclid. 

Mitchelliana,  F.  Muell.  A  compact,  I.u^liy  slinil.  wiih 
slender  branches:  lvs.  oblong,  flat,  Ji-'.j  in.  Icnii,':  lis. 
in  the  upper  axils  solitary  or  in  clusters  of  2  or  3,  white. 
Offered  in  southern  Calif.  Introduced  by  Mrs.  T.  B. 
Shepherd,  who  says  the  plant  rarely  exceeds  4  ft.  in 
height,  blooms  in  midwinter  and  is  good  for  cut-flowers. 
F.  W.  Barclay. 

THtJA.     See  Thuya. 

THUJ6PSIS.     See  TJiuyopsls. 

THUNB£E6IA  (after  Karl  Peter Thunberg,  professor 
of  botany  at  Upsala  and  successor  to  Rudbeck  and  Lin- 
naeus; died  1828).  AcanthAcew.  Mostly  tall  perennial 
greenhouse  climbers  producing  flowers  in  great  profu- 
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sion:  Its.  opposite:  fls.  bine,  yellow,  purple  or  white, 
solitary  and  axillary  or  in  racemes;  calyx  annular  and 
scarcely  lobed  or  toothed  or  10-15-toothed,  surrounded 
by  2  large  bracts  which  often  inclose  also  the  corolla- 
tube;  corolla  trumpet  -  shaped,  with  a  spreading  limb, 
tube  curved  or  oblique,  often  compressed,  eularged 
toward  the  mouth;  stamens  4,  didynamous,  fixed  near 
the  base  of  the  tube,  filaments  thickened  at  the  base. 
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2500.    Thunbergia  alata  (X  %). 

separate;  anther-cells  parallel,  equal,  mostly  mucronate 
at  the  base:  ovary  seated  on  a  fleshy  disk,  2-loculed, 
each  cell  with  2  ovules  (rarely  only  one).  The  Thun- 
bergiesB  are  distinguished  by  the  contorted  corolla,  the 
4-seeded  capsule,  and  the  globose  seeds. 

The  Thunbergias  are  nearly  all  vigorous  greenhouse 
climbers  resembling  allamandas  in  habit.  In  large  con- 
servatories where  they  are  not  cramped  for  room  they 
flower  freely  and  display  their  flowers  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Severe  pruning,  which  is  necessary  in  small 
greenhouses,  prevents  the  production  of  flowers.  The 
larger  species,  T.  laurifolia,  T.  afftnis,  T.  grandiflora, 
T.  Mysorensis,  and  T.  coccinea  are  rapid  growers,  re- 
quiring plenty  of  feeding  and  root-room.  All  do  better 
in  open  beds  than  in  pots.  They  may  be  propagated 
either  from  seeds  or  by  cuttings  which  are  taken  from 
the  young  wood  which  starts  into  growth  after  the 
plants  have  been  out  hack  ilurinir  winter.  These  pro- 
duce few  flowers  tin-  I'mIIi.w  in-  autumn,  but  bloom 
freely  the  second  sia^.m.  A^  a  rule,  the  plants  flower 
in  late  summer  or  autumn,  Ijut  this  may  be  ma^Je  to 
vary  according  to  treatment  in  some  species.  T.  aJata 
and  its  varieties  and  T.  fragrans  are  often  treated  as 
annual  garden  plants,  flowering  in  late  summer.  T. 
erecta  and  T.  a f tints  when  grown  in  pots  form  rather 
compact  shrubby  plants.  See  Gn.  24,  p.  314;  30,  p.  292; 
47,  p.  150.  T.  eiegans  of  the  trade  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  the  writer.  Heinrioh  Hasselbeing. 

Thunbergias  and  allamandas  are  great  favorites  in 
central  and  southern  Florida,  being  used  on  verandas, 
arbors,  small  trees,  old  stumps,  trellises  and  buildings. 
Of  the  blue-fld.  kinds  T.  grandiflora  is  hardiest  and 
commonest.  It  has  large,  heart  -  shaped  leaves  which 
overlap  one  another  in  a  charming  manner.  It  blooms 
from  September  till  Christmas,  the  fls.  being  light  blue 
and  rather  dull  as  compared  with  the  next.  The  form  of 
T.  laurifoliri,  known  to  the  trade  .-is  T.  ITarrisii,  has 
nearly  sky-blue  fls.,  of 


r  hue  than 
■  icer  plant, 
liose  of  T. 
runs  is  the 


the  preceding.  It  is  a  tall,  i- 
and  has  10  or  more  fls.  in  a 
grandiflora  are  solitary  in  ili  ,  ,,,  . 
common  white-fld.  kind.  TJic  lunu  cull,  in  Florida  is 
probably  var.  vestita,  as  the  blossoms  are  not  fragrant. 
T.  alata  is  a  general  favorite.  The  fls.  range  from 
huff  and  white  to  orange  with  a  deep  purplish  brown 
throat,  the  last  form  being  the  most  popular.  This  spe- 
cies is  killed  to  the  ground  by  sharp  frost  every  winter 
but  sprouts  vigorously  the  following  spring.  It  also 
comes  up  from  self-sown  seed.  This  species  grows 
only  7  or  8  ft.  high.     All  the  T.hunbergias  mentioned 


above  are  easily  raised  from  cuttings  or  layers  in  sum- 
mer. T.  erecta  is  not  a  climber  but  has  a  somewhat 
straggling  habit.  It  has  small,  dark  green  Ivs.  and 
large,  deep  purplish  blue  gloxinia-like  fls.  which  are 
white  at  the  base.     There  is  a  pure  white  variety  of  it. 


It  blooms  all  summer  and 
from  cuttings  during  the 


affinis,  1. 


adily 


alba,  2.  4.  Doddsii,  2.  laurifolia,  7. 

albiflora.  2.  erecta,  4.  lutea,  2. 

aurantiaca,  7.  fr.agrans,  .3.  Mysorensis,  8. 

Backerii.  2.  Fryeri,  2.  sulphurea,  2. 

Bakeri,  2.  granaiflora,  0,  7.  unicolor,  2. 
chrysops,  0. 

A.  Fls.  axillary,  solitary. 

B.  Lvs.  entire 1 .  affinis 

BB.  Lvs.  angularly  toothed. 

c.  Petioles  winged 2.  alata 

cc.  Petioles  not  winged. 

D.   Color  of   fls.    white:     corolla- 
lobes  truncate  and  sinuately 

toothed  at  the  apex 3.  fragrans 

DD.  Color  of  fls.  blue  (wJnte  only 
in  varieties). 

E.  Plant  suberect 4.  erecta 

EE.  Plant  climbing. 

P.   Throat  of  tJie  corolla  yellow. 5.  chrysops 
FF.  Tliroat  of  the  corolla  ichit^.6.  grandiflora. 
AA.  Fls.  in  terminal  or  axillary  racemes 
(see,  also,  T.  grandiflora). 

B.  Color  of  fls.  blue 7.  laurifolia 

BB.  Color  of  fls.  yellow 8.  Mysorensis 

BBB.  Color  of  fls.  scarlet 9.  coccinea 

1.  affinis,  S.  Moore.  A  rambling  shrub,  10-12  ft. 
high,  smooth:  branches  4-angled:  lvs.  short-petioled, 
elliptic,  acute,  entire:  fls.  2  in.  across,  deep  purple-blue, 
with  a  yellow  throat.  Summer.  Tropical  Africa.  B.M. 
6975.  G.C.  III.  2:461.  G.M.  32:291. -This  plant  is 
closely  allied  to  T.  erecta,  from  which  it  differs  by  its 
entire  lvs.  and  larger  fls.,  which  are  about  twice  the 
size  of  those  of  T.  erecta.  When  grown  in  a  pot  the 
plant  forms  a  compact  shrub,  but  when  given  more 
room  it  is  a  rambling  climber. 

2.  aUta,  Boj.  Fig.  2500.  Stem  square,  climbing- 
hairy:  lvs.  opposite,  triangular-ovate,  hastate,  repand- 
toothed,  rough-pubescent,  tomentose  beneath;  petioles 
winged,  about  as  long  as  the  lvs.:  fls.  solitary,  on 
axillary  peduncles;  calyx  very  small,  surrounded  by  2 
large  inflated  bracts;  corolla-tube  somewhat  longer  than 
the  involucre,  dark  purple  within;  limb  rotate,  oblique, 
of  5  rounded  segments,  buff  or  cream-colored.  S.E. 
Africa.  B.M.  2591.  P.M.  2:2.  B.  5:238  (not  good). 
L.B.C.  11:1045.— A  perennial  climber  which  may  also 
be  treated  as  an  annual  greenhouse  plant.  Usually 
propagated  by  seeds.  It  is  used  either  as  greenhouse 
climber  or  to  grow  on  trellises  outdoors.  Outside 
it  flowers  mostly  in  August,  but  by  propagating  at 
various  times  they  may  be  had  in  blossom  nearly  the 
whole  year  in  the  greenhouse.  There  are  many  varie- 
ties, some  of  which  have  been  described  as  species. 

Var.  41ba,  P.-ixt.  {T.  alctta,  var.  albifldra,  Hook.). 
Fls.  white,  with  a  blackish  center.  P.M.  3:28.  B.M. 
3512.  Var.  aurantiaca,  Ktze.  {T.  anranfiaca,  Paxt.). 
Fls.  bright  orange,  with  a  dark  center.  The  best  of  the 
group.  P.M.  G:209.  Subvar.  D6ddsii  has  variegated 
lvs.  P.M.  15:221.  F.S.  4:415.  Var.  Bikeri,  Hort.  (T. 
Bakeri  or  Backerii,  Hort.).  Fls.  pure  white.  Var. 
Fryeri,  Hort.  (T.  Fryeri,  Hort.  T.  alata,  var.  intus- 
atba,  Hort.).  Pale  orange,  with  a  white  center.  Var. 
sulpMrea,  Hort.  Fls.  sulfur-yellow.  Var.  Idtea,  Hort. 
(T,  aldta,  var.  unicolor,  Hort.).    Fls.  entirely  yellow. 

3.  fr&grans,  Roxb.  Stem  slender,  climbing:  lvs. 
lanceolate  to  triangular-ovate,  cordate  or  subeordate, 
mostly  angularly  toothed  on  each  side  of  the  base, 
rough  on  both  sides,  petiolate:  fls.  white,  axillary; 
corolla-tube  narrow;  limb  .spreading,  1}4  in.  acros's, 
lobes  truncate  and  repandly  toothed  at  the  end.  Sum- 
mer.   India. 
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Var.  Ifflvis,  Clarke,  is  glabrous.  B.M.  1881.  L.B.C, 
20:191.'!.  Var.  vestlta,  Clarke,  is  more  hairy  and  the 
flowers  are  not  fragrant. 

4.  er6cta,  T  Anders  (Meyenia  erMa,  Benth.) 
Shrub,  2-4  ft  high  -nith  loose  spreidmg  branches,  half 


erect  Ivs  opposite,  peti  1 
smooth,  entire  or  sinu  it  i 
lary  peduncles,  cilyv  mi 
cealed  by  the  large  bri  t 
curved,   deep  yellow  -nithii 


ubrhomboid, 
1  tl  litary  on  axil- 
1  11  lit  teeth,  con- 
1  11  liuiiulform  tube 
hiub  juij.le,  l^o-2  in. 
iLioss  of  5  subrotund 
obcordate   lobes      Trop. 

W     Africa      B 

F  S  11  1093  B  H  1863: 
2ol  I  H  3  99  F  1855: 
22o  J  H  III  28  35.- 
A  greenhouse  shrub, 
producing  flowers  freely 

Grows  m  the  open  in 
Florida  Not  a  climber. 
^ar     dlha,   Hort       Fls. 


coccinea. 
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twining:  Ivs.  long-petiolate,  ovate-oblong  to  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  rounded  at  the  base,  smooth,  en- 
tire or  slightly  toothed:  fls.  3  in.  across,  pale  blue, 
white  or  yellow  in  the  throat,  borne  in  a.xillary  whorls 
or  in  a  raceme  in  which  they  are  also  clustered  or 
whorled;  corolla  with  a  wide,  -^'Mirpit-  trmnpet-shaped 
tube  and  a  large  5-1c>1"m1  liini'  |.,,i,,  \:  \\  p.is,-,;  4993. 
F.S.  12:1275.  Gn.  12.  |..  r_'n ;  .  .,  ,  ,  :  :  -..i:;,  r.h. 
1860,  p.  342.    J.H.  lIl.L^s:    r      (.  ■.     IVrennial 

Propagated  by  cuttings. 

8.  Mysorfinsis,  T.  Anders.  (Hexaeintris  Mysorensis, 
Wight).  Climbing  shrub,  with  long,  slender  branches: 
Ivs.  opposite,  petiolate,  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate, 
entire  or  somewhat  distantly  toothed:  racemes  long, 
pendulous:  fls.  yellow,  2  in.  across,  the  tube  enclosed 
by  the  spathe-like  bracts;  limb  4-lobed,  the  upper  lip 
concave,  with  refiexed  side  lobes,  lower  Up  of  3  sub- 
equal,  spreading  lobes.  India.  B.M.  4786.  F.S.  8:752. 
S.M.  2,  p.  130.— A  tall  greenhouse  climber  which  flowers, 
according  to  treatment,  at  all  seasons. 
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white.    Var.  caerillea,  Hort.    Fls.  large,  intense  violet, 
with  orange  throat. 

5.  chr^sopB,  Hook.  Stem  climbing,  slightly  hairy: 
Ivs.  opposite,  petiolate,  ovate-cordate,  angularly  toothed : 
peduncles  axillary,  solitary,  1-fld. :  corolla  funnelform 
or  campanulate ;  tube  yellow,  limb  purple,  bluish  around 
the  throat.  Sierra  Leone.  B.M.  4119.  F.S.  1:5.  P.M. 
11:221.  F.  1844:193. -Naturally  a  climber,  but  said  to 
become  somewhat  erect  if  grown  in  a  coolhouse. 

6.  grandifldra,  Roxb.  Fig.  2501.  Stem  tall,  climbing: 
Ivs.  broadly  ovate,  angularly  cordate  and  toothed  or 
lobed,  somewhat  roughened  on  both  sides,  petiolate: 
fls.  solitary  or  in  short,  stout  racemes  in  the  leaf -axils, 
bright  blue,  becoming  whitish  in  the  throat;  corolla- 
tube  bell-shaped;  limb  3  in.  across,  of  5  large,  spread- 
ing rounded  lobes.  Bengal.  B.M.  2.366.  P.M.  7:221. 
L.B.C.  4:324.  B.  2:76.  B.R.  6:495.  Gn.  47:1003.  I.H. 
42:32.  G.C.  III.  9:789.  — A  very  large  perennial  green- 
house climber;  flowers  during  the  summer  or  autumn. 
There  is  also  a  white-flowered  variety. 

7.  laurifdUa,  Lindl.  {T.  Edrrisii,  Hook.  T.  grandi- 
flora.  Wall.).   Stem  terete,  smooth  except  the  youngest. 


iVall.  {Hexaeintris  eoccinea,  Nees).  A 
very  tall  climber:  stem  much  branched, 
4  angled :  Ivs.  short-petiolate,  variously 
shaped,  the  lower  broadly  ovate,  with 
a  hastate  or  cordate  angled  base,  the  up- 
per ovate,  cordate,  all  angularly  toothed 
or  the  upper  entire:  fls  in  terminal  or 
axillary  racemes,  1-3  ft.  long;  bracts 
large,  inflated,  as  long  as  the  tube;  limb 
scarlet,  of  5  reflexed  emarginate  lobes; 
throat  orange.  Autumn  and  winter.  In- 
dia. B.M.  5124.  L  B.C.  12:1195.  F.S. 
23:2447.    R.H.  1890,  p.  197. 

Heisrich  Hasselbking. 

THllNIA  (Count  Thun-Tetschen,  who 

li  id  all  important  collection  of   orchids 

d.i.ut  the  middle  of  the  19th  century). 

I  t>rrli/'h'!rnr.    A  small  genus  of  which  at 

J       present  only  5  species  are  known.   These 

m  ^    "S       are  tall  plants  with  annual  leafy  stems 

S^,|J^     terminating  in  a  raceme  of  showy  flow- 

^\  /    ers.     The   genus   was   formerly   united 

V     with  Phaius,  from   which   it  differs    by 

the  terminal  inflorescence.     Sepals  and 

petals  similar,spreading;  labellum  convolute  over 

the  column,  spurred,  ornamented   with   several 

oests  consisting  of  lines  of  fleshy  hairs:  pollinia 

8     fls    subtended  by  large  membranous  bracts. 

The  species  of  Thunia  occur  in  northern  India, 
Burma  ind  in  the  S.  Himalaya  region  ascending 
to  a  height  of  6,000  ft.    The  culture  of  the  Thu- 
,'  simple.     Th(  y  begin  growth  natur- 
ally at  the  end  of  February  or  early  in  March.  As 
soon  as  new  growth  is  visible  the  plants  should 
be  given  new  material,  consisting  of  fibrous  peat 
or  fern  root  and  sphagnum  mi\ed  with  lo-im  and 
some  sand  and  potsherds  for  drainage.     In  their 
home  the  plants  are  said  to  be  epiphytic, 
and  when  treated  as  terrestrial  orchids  their  na 
tive  habit  may  be  imitated  b\  sf  ttins  thi  m  well  above 
the  pot,  which  should  not  br  t      1   1    1      1     1  thf  hist  4-6 
weeks  until  the  5 oung  roots  li         1       1  1  .growth,  it 

is  necessary  to  apply  watei  SI  1  i  _h  1  In  in  is  are  ^ery 
rapid-growing  orchids  and  m  u  I  I  '  11\  sii|  plud 
with  liquid  manure  until  the  tiid  .  t  1 

son,  which  occuis  about  the  middli  n 

after  this  the  lea\es  fall      The  old  si  1  is 

condition  and  serve  as  food  resell  1-,' 

growth  of  the  neit  season,  but  althi  n  n 

the  plant  two  ^ears  thev  form  no  le  i\ 
son.    During  the  resting  period  thei  1 

rather  dry  atmosphere  and  be  given  1   i 

to  prevent  the   stems  (pseudobulbs)   ii    ui      1  111-, 

This  is  one  of  the  few  orchids  which  can  be  piuhtabh 
propagated  by  cutting  the  old  stems  into  lengths  of 
about  6  in.  and  rooting  them  in  sand  or  sphagnum. 
When  rooted  the  young  plants  may  be  potted  in  the 
usual  way.  A  temperature  of  60°-65°  is  favorable  dur- 
ing the  growing  season. 

ilha,  Reichb.  f.   {PhAhis  dlbtis,  Lindl.).     Fig.  2502. 
Suberect,  2-3  ft.,  clothed  with  sheathing,  oblong -Ian- 
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ceolate,  striate  Ivs.  6  in.  long:  raceme  drooping  at  tlie 
end  of  the  stem,  6-12-fld.:  fls.  white,  a-4  in.  across 
when  fully  open;  sepals  and  petals  oblong-lanceolate, 
acuminate;  labellum  shorter  than  the  segments,  not 
manifestly  3-lobed,  lateral  lobes  convolute  over  the 
column,  apex  spreading,  wavy  and  fiinly  crisp.  The 
color  of  the  labellum  is  whiter  viim  ,1  wiih'purple  in  the 
throat,  with  5-9  purple  or  \  .llmv  ti  iii^-.d  keels.  Wings 
of  the  column  entire.  April-Au-.  Huiuia  and  S.  Him- 
alava  region.  B.M.  3991.  iS.li.  Ui:;;^.  P.M.  5:125.  F.C. 
3:125.  K.H.  1874:450.  Gt.  47,  p.  233. -There  are  several 
varieties  of  this  species.  The  throat  of  the  labellum  is 
often  yellow. 

B«nsoni8B,  Hook.  (PhAitis  Binsoiiitr,  Benth.).  Stems 
fascicled,  1-2  ft.  high,  leafy:  Ivs.  linear-lanceolate,  8-10 
in.  long:  fls.  like  those  of  T.  alba  but  of  a  pale  purple 
color;  labellum  large,  3-lobed,  deep  purple  in  front, 
with  a  yellow  crested  disk,  with  6-7  rows  of  fringe-like 
golden  yellow  hairs:  spur  short,  slender.  India.  July- 
Sept.  B.M.  5694.  G.M.  31:557.-The  most  .showy  spe- 
cies of  the  genus. 

Marshalliana,Reichb.f.{P7i  (litis  Jfa>s7inni>, Nichols.). 
Closely  related  to  T.  alba.  Stems  somewhat  stronger: 
segments  pure  white,  acuminate:  labellum  evidently  3- 
lobed,  with  the  lateral  lobes  surrounding  the  column, 
middle  lobe  wavy  and  crisp.  The  color  of  the  labellum 
is  yellowish  white,  with  five  orange-fringed  keels  in  the 
throat:  wings  of  the  column  toothed.  Muy-Aug.  India. 
R.B.  21:229.  Gt.  47,  p.  233.  S.H.  2,  p.  335. -A  var. 
ionophl^bia,  Reichb.  f.,  has  the  center  of  the  labellum 
bright  yellow,  paler  toward  the  margin. 

Heineich  HasselbeinCt. 

THtTEBER,  GEORGE  (Plate  XLI),  botanist,  natur- 
alist and  editor,  was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Septem- 
ber 2,  1821.  and  died  at  his  home  near  Passaic,  N.  J., 
April  2,  1890.  He  obtained  his  early  education  at  the 
Union  Classical  and  Engineering  School  of  his  native 
city.  Afterwards  he  served  an  apprenticeship  as  phar- 
macist, at  the  termination  of  which  he  began  business 
for  himself  in  partnership  with  Joshua  Chapin.  Dur- 
ing these  years  he  devoted  himself  eagerly  to  the  study 
of  chemistry  and  natural  sciences  in  general,  but 
especially  to  botany,  so  that  at  an  early  age  he  was 
already  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  prominent 
botanists  of  the  country.  This  brought  him  in  close 
intimacy  with  Drs.  John  Torrey,  Asa  Gray,  George 
Engelmann,  Louis  Agassiz  and  other  eminent  scientists, 
whose  warm  friendship  he  iiij.iye.l  until  his  death.  In 
1850  he  obtained  the  appnintini  lit  as  iMiianjst,  quarter- 
master and  commissary  ■■{  tli.-  rnit.-d  States  Boundary 
Commission  for  the  survev  d  tin-  ln.iuiilary  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  During  the  following 
four  years  his  botanical  work  consisted  mainly  in  the 
exploration  of  the  native  flora  of  these  hitherto  un- 
known border  regions.  His  herbarium  collected  there 
comprised  a  large  number  of  species  new  td  scientists. 
some  of  which  have  been  named  att.  i  tn.  ii  .\  :-.■,.■, .  m-. 

Cereits  Thnrberi  heing  one  of  thv  ]tf'         i      ir  i^ 

now  cultivated   for  its   fruit  in  tie      ■      -   .if 

North  Africa.  This  historical  lieihai  iiini  i -iiim.I  tie- 
subject  of  Dr.  A-a  CriN-  iiN|..irrant  work  "Plautje 
Novae  Thurberina-  •  i  '  ■  1  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institute.     After  1,-  i         XiwYork  in  1853,  Dr. 

Thurber  received  an    ui      i  r  tn  the  United  States 

Assay  Office,  of  whieh  In  .  .1.  I  rrevvn«  the  assayer. 
In  this  position  he  reniaiih!     .      :1  l-''^    nhenowingto 

his  strong  sympathies  will i  .    !  '      I  remont,  who 

was  the  first  presidential  .    ■.  i  ■'<'■  Republican 

party,  he  preferred  to  resi-n  la:  e  r  I'l m  sacrifice  his 
principles.  This  incident  well  illustrates  his  perfect 
candor  and  characteristic,  uncompromising  spirit.  Upon 
being  asked  for  a  contribution  to  the  Buchanan  cam- 
paign fund,  he  inquired:  "Is  this  an  invitation  or  a 
demand?  "  He  was  informed  that  it  was  a  demand,  and 
at  once  tendered  his  resignation.  During  the  following 
three  years  he  was  connected  with  the  Cooper  Union 
and  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  New  York  city  as 
lecturer  on  botany  and  materia  medica.  In  1859  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  botany  and  horticulture  at  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  which  position  he  held 
for  four  years  Here  his  wide  and  varied  knowledge, 
of  which  he  had  ready  command,  his  alertness  of  brain, 
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clearness  and  vigor  of  speech,  humor  and  enthusiasm 
made  him  a  successful  and  ideal  teacher.  Many  of  his 
students  and  those  who  studied  under  his  students 
are  now  tiling  important  professional  and  editorial 
chui^  tlumuluHit  the  tountr\  This  jmsition  he  re- 
si.n  1  n  1  ■  1  ,  It-  n  til  ui.iiit  mutation  of 
<ii    1  1  1  ul  h  1,   1-  il,         lit    ,    l,,p    of    the 

\i      I  ][  II 1  I       will   II    II      11    II   t  )  within  a 

t  «  h    wli   11  1  uliii_  li    dih  prevented 

hini  11  m  L  1  1  Ul,  his  uileutUliois  lu  thia  position 
lit  touud  hi_  lULst  Luugenial  work  and  the  real  mission 
of  his  life,  for  which  his  previous  training,  his  vast 
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and  varied  knowledge  of  natural  sciences,  arts  and  in- 
dustries, his  quick  perception  and  rare  judgment  as  to 
cause  and  eflfect  had  fitted  him  so  admirably.  Few  men 
have  exerted  so  powerful  and  effective  an  influence  on 
progressive  horticulture  and  agriculture  as  has  Dr. 
Thurber.  During  his  connection  with  the  "American 
Agriculturist "  he  was  a  most  painstaking  and  scrupu- 
lous editor  and  would  not  accept  any  article  or  statement 
about  the  correctness  aud  accuracy  of  which  he  was  not 
fully  convinced.  In  order  to  convince  himself  to  his 
own  satisfaction  of  tlie  value  of  new  plants,  fruits  and 
vegetaliles,  he   e>talilislie<l    an   extensive  experimental 

aiel  liMtaiiiral   ^lu.j.i ■- iiiii.rtieii  with  his  home  On 

tlie  ra-si,,,.  i;.  ,  ,  I  ,  ,,  ,  .  I, :,,,,,,, 1  "The  Pines,"  after  a 
eliiiii|i  nt  tli!  .       ■!         _  r-wiii-  ill  front  of  it.     The 

results  ,,f  tie  -I  -I  -.  I  III  Mil,  and  ex|ieriinents  formed 
the  basis  of  a  regular  and  valuable  series  of  "Notes 
from  the  Pines."  But  in  no  part  of  his  editorial  work 
has  he  taken  so  much  delight  as  in  the  "Doctor's 
Talks,"  and  thousands  of  now  gray-haired  men  and 
women  will  long  hold  in  grateful  and  affectionate  re- 
membrance "The  Doctor,"  who  through  his  letters  to 
the  "boys  and  girls"  has  added  so  much  to  the  delights 
of  their  childhood  days.  Although  Dr.  Thurber  was 
never  married  and  had  no  children,  he  was  always  fond 
of  young  people  and  was  never  happier  than  when  he 
could  teach  and  assist  them  in  whatever  lay  in  his 
power.  The  amount  of  his  writings  in  the  "American 
Agriculturist"  during  the  twenty-two  years  of  his  con- 
nection with  it  was  enormous.  1  at  ii-  I,;-  name  but 
rarely  appeared  with  his  arti. I, ^  :  i,    mpossible 

to  estimate  the  aggregate,  y.-t  i    i       unte  bore 

the   stamp   of   accuracy  of   iI.-mm    mei    m alness   of 

style.  While  in  Michigan  he  re\  i.e.l  aiel  paiily  rewrote 
Darlington's  "Agricultural  Botany,"  which  was  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  "American  Weeds  and  Useful 
Plants."  He  wrote  also  the  entire  botany  of  Appleton's 
"New  American  Encyclopedia."    An  important  part  of 
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his  contributions  to  horticultural  literature  consisted  in 
editing,  revising  and  bringing  out  the  horticultural 
and  agricultural  books  of  the  Orange  Judd  Company. 
After  the  death  of  Dr.  Torrey,  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club.  He  was  also  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society;  vice-president 
of  the  American  Pomological  Society  for  New  Jersey; 
and  honorary  member  of  many  scientific  societies 
throughout  the  world.  The  honorary  title  of  doctor  of 
medicine  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the   University 
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Medical  College  of  New  York.  During  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  he  suffered  severely  from  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, which  finally  resulted  in  heart  degeneration  and 
his  death.  Personally,  Dr.  Thurberwas  one  of  the  most 
genial  of  men,  gentle,  sweet-tempered,  with  a  consider- 
able share  of  good-natured  humor,  always  ready  to  help 
those  whom  he  felt  needed  assistance,  liberal-minded 
and  generous  to  a  fault;  but  a  relentless  foe  to  frauds, 
shams  and  impostors  of  every  kind. 

F.  M.  Hesamee. 
THUYA  (Thya  or  Thyia,  an  ancient  Greek  name  for 
a  resinous  tree  or  shrub).    Also  spelled  Thuja  or  Tliuia. 
Including  Biota.    Coniferce.    Aeborvit.1:.    Ornamental 


evergreen  trees  of  na 
ramified  branches,  th^ 
flattened  and  clnfli,  ,1 
fruit  is  a  small  -•  ' 
length.  The  will  , 
and  also  T.  Ju/mn 
T.  orienlaUs  ait-  liar. 
are  favorites  for  form 


pvramidal  habit,  with  much 
mohlfts  arranged  frond-like, 
~Tii:ilI  oi>alp-like  leaves;  the 


'.  ,ii,ihx  is  hardy  north 
,  :  '/  ami  s(\-fral  forms  of 
iLir  iiurlh  as  :^Iass.  Thuyas 
■di-ns.  They  are  all  of  regu- 
lar, symmetrical  habit.  Their  numerous  garden  forms 
vary  greatly  in  habit  and  in  color  of  foliage.  For  plant- 
ing as  single  specimens  in  parks  they  are  mostly  too 
stiff  and  formal,  but  they  are  well  suited  for  massing 
on  borders  of  streams  or  lakes.  The  most  beautiful  and 
the  most  rapidly  growing  species  is  T.  gigantea.  Thuyas  • 
are  well  adapted  for  hedges  and  wind-breaks.  They  bear 
pruning  well  and  soon  form  a  dense  hedge.  They  thrive 
best  in  somewhat  moist,  loamy  soil  and  are  easily  trans- 
planted. Prop,  by  seeds  sown  in  spring.  The  varieties, 
especially  those  of  T.  occidentalis,  are  usnally  prop,  by 
cuttings  taken  late  in  summer  aivl  kfjit  .luriMi.'  the 
winter  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or  f  ran  n  ;  .K"  l-\  Li.ifting 
on  seedling  stock  in  summer  or  i:n  in   llm 

greenhouse.    The  vars.  ot  T.  gifia i,  I  '-//i.s- 

are  usually  grafted,  since  they  do  lat  -i  .\v  lia.liK  from 
cuttings,  except  the  juvenile  forms  of  tin-  latter,  as  var. 
deeussata  and  Meldensis.    Consult  Setini. 

Five  species  occur  in  N.  America,  E.  i 
Eesiniferous  trees  with  short  horizontal,  much  ramif 
branches;   the   branchlets  flattened   and  frond-like 
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ranged:    Ivs.  decussate,   scale-like,   appressed,   usually 
glandular  on  the  back:  tls.  monoecious,  globose,  small, 
terminal  on  short  branchlets,  staminate  yellow,  consist- 
ing of  usually  6  opposite  sta- 
mens,  each    with    2-4    anther-  ,/„ 
cells ;    pistillate   consisting  of                                '*    '^, 
8-12   scales   in   opposite    pairs,                                 ";   '-'" 
of  which  only  the  middle  ones,         '                   * " 
or    in    the    section    Biota    the                  ...  '.» 
lower   ones,    are    fertile,    each 
scale  with  2    ovules    inside   at 
the     base:     strobiles    globose 
ovate    to    oval-oblong,    with    2 
seeds  under  the   fertile  scales. 
The  wood  is  light  and  soft,  brit- 
tle and    rather   coarse-grained, 
durable  iu  the  soil;    it  is  much 
used  for  construction,  cabinet- 
making  and  in   cooperage.      T. 
occidentalis  contains  a  volatile 
oil    and   thujin    and    is    some- 
times used  medicinally. 

A.  Cones  pendulous,  with  thin 

scales,  apiculate  below 
the  apex :  seeds  winged, 
compressed:  branchlets 
ramified  more  or  less 
horizontally,  with  a  dis- 
tinct upper  and  under 
side. 

B.  Lvs.    yellowish     or    bluish    2504.   Seedline  of  Thuya 

green  beneath  :  usually  2         occidentalis  (X  Yx). 

pairs  of  fertile  scales. 
occidentalis,  Linn.  Common  Akborvit.*:.  Erroneously 
but  commonly  called  White  Cedar  (which  is  prop- 
erly Chamaicyparis).  Figs.  2503-5.  Tree,  attaining  60 
ft.  and  more,  with  short  horizontal  branches  ascending 
at  the  end  and  forming  a  narrow  pyramidal,  rather  com- 
pact head;  lvs  ovate,  acute,  usually  glandular,  bright 
green  above,  yellowish  green  beneath,  changing  in  win- 
ter usually  to  dull  brownish  green:  cones  oval  to  oval- 
oblong,  about  14  in.  long,  brownish  yellow:  seeds  H 
in.  long.  New  Brunswick  to  Manitoba,  south  to  N.  C. 
and  111.  S.S.  10:532.  — Much  used  for  telegraph  poles. 
A  great  number  of  garden  forms,  about  50,  are  in  culti- 
vation. The  best  known  are  the  following:  Var.  Alba, 
Nichols,  (var.  albo-spica,  Beissn.  Var.  Queen  Victoria, 
Hort. ).  Tips  of  voung  branchlets  white.  Var.  arg^n- 
tea,  Carr.  (var.  albo-rarirgi'it",  Beissn.).  Branchlets 
variegated  silvery  white.  Var.  aiirea,  Nichols.  Broad 
bushy  form,  with  deep  yellow  foliage;  also  var.  Biir- 
rowli,  Douglas'  Golden  and  Meehan's  Golden  are  forms 
with  yellow  foliage.  See  also  var.  liitea.  Var.  aureo- 
varieg4ta,  Beissn.  (var.  aiirea  maculdta.  Hort.).  Foli- 
variegated  with  golden  yellow.     Var.  c6nica  d^nsa, 
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rly  full  size. 


ad  Ci 


Cent.  Asia. 


Hort.  "Dense  conical  form."  Var.  Columbia,  Hort. 
"Strong  habit;  foliage  broad,  with  a  beautiful  silvery 
variegation."  Var.  crist&ta,  Carr.  Irregular  dwarf, 
pyramidal  form  with  stout  crowded,  often  recurved 
branchlets.    Var.  Doiiglasii,  Rehder.    Bushy  form,  with 
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]ong  and  slender  ^^pjirinffly  niniitied  branches  nodding 
at  Uie  tips,  partly  4-:um:lfcl  and  clothed  with  sharply 
|.ointi-d  k-avi-s.  A  vi-ry  di^tiii.t  form,  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  i'Jt'tiitari/jnu-i-^  jii.</rrrii,  \ar.  filifera.  Var.  dumd- 
sa,  H.irt.  (var.  i>licat<i  i/i(m;>s,i.  Gord.).  Dwarf  and 
dense  form  of  somewhat  irregular  habit;  in  foliage 
similar  to  var.  plicata.  Var.  EUwangeri&na  Beissn 
(var.  Tom  Thumb).  Pig.  2506.  A  low,  broad  pjramid 
with  slender  branches  clothed  with  two  kinds  of  foliage 
adult  Ivs.  and  primordial,  acicular  spreading  Ivs  it  is 
an  intermediate  form  between  the  var.  ericoides  and 
the  type.  R.H.  1869,  p.  350;  1880,  p.  Ki.  Vir  EUwan 
geri&na  ailrea,  Spath.  Like  the  preceding  but  with  \  el 
low  foliage.  Var.  ericoides,  Beissn.  &  Hochst  {Eeti 
nlspora  dubia,  Carr.  B.  ericoides,  Hort.,  not  Zutc  ) 
Pig.  2507.  Dwarf,  globose  or  broadly  pyraimdtl  form 
with  slender  branchlets  clothed  with  needle  shaped 
soft,  spreading  Ivs.,  dull  green  above,  grayish  green 
beneath  and  assuming  a  brownish  tint  in  winter  R  H 
1880,  p.  93,  94.  A  juvenile  form.  See,  also  Hetini 
spora.  Var.  globdsa,  Beissn. (var.  3io6Hi(iri«  Hor*^  \  ar 
compdcta  globdsa,  Hort.  Var.  Frdebeli,  Hort  )  Dwarf 
globose  form,  with  slender  branches  and  bright  gieen 
foliage.  Var.  H4rriaoni,  Hort.  "A  neat  little  tree  with 
the  entire  foliage  tipped  almost  pure  white  \  ar 
Hflveyi,  Veitch.  Dwarf,  dense,  ovate-globose  form  with 
bright  green  foliage.  Var.  intermedia,  Hort.  Of  dw  irf 
compact  habit."  Var.  Little  Gem,  Hort.  Very  dwarf, 
dark  green  form,  growing  broader  than  high.  Var. 
ICltea,  Veitch.  (var.  elegantissimn,  Hort.  Var.  George 
Peabody's  Golden).  Pyramidal  form,  with  bright  yel- 
low foliage.  Var.  n&na,  Carr.  (T.  pUcAta,  var.  com- 
pdcta, Beissn.).  Dwarf,  compact  globose  form;  foli- 
age similar  to  var.  plicata.  Var.  pSndula,  Gord.  With 
the  branches  bending  downward  and  the  branchlets 
more  tufted.  Var.  plic&ta.  Mast.  (T.  plieAta,  Pari.,  not 
Don.  T.  Waredna,  Booth).  Pyramidal  tree,  darker 
and  denser  than  the  type:  branchlets  short,  rigid,  much 
flattened:  foliage  distinctly  glandular,  brownish  dark 
green  above,  bluish  green  beneath.  G.C.  III.  21:258. 
Said  to  have  been  introduced  from  N.  W.  America,  but 
not  found  wild  there.  Var.  piimila,  Beissn.  Dwarf, 
dense  form  with  dark  green  foliage.  Var.  pygmsea, 
Hort.  {T.  plicdta,Ta.T.  pijgmwa,  Beissn.).  Similar  to 
var.  ditmosa,  but  still  dwarf er,  with  bluish  green  foli- 
age. Var.  BMdii,  Hort.  "Broad,  dwarf  form  with 
small  Ivs..  well  retaining  its  color  during  the  winter." 
Var.  SpaBthii,  P.  Smith.    Peculiar  form  with  two  kinds 
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of  foliage ;  the  younger  and  lower  branchlets  with 
spreading  acicular  Ivs.  like  those  of  var.  ericoides,  but 
thicker  in  texture;  the  upper  branchlets  slender  and 
sparingly  ramified  much  like  those  of  var.  Douglusi. 


Gt.  42,  p.  539.  Var.  Vervaeneina,  Henk.  &  Hochst.  Of 
smaller  and  denser  habit  than  the  type  :  branchlets 
slenderer,  with  yellowish  foliage,  bronzy  in  winter. 
Var.  Wagneriana,  Beissn.  (var.  Versmanyii,  Hort.). 
Globose  form,  retaining  its  bright  green  color  during  the 
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winter.  M.D.G.  1895:123.  Var.  Wareina,  Beissn.  (var. 
robilsta,  Carr.  T.  Caucdsica,  Tatdriea  and  Sibirica, 
Hort.).  Pyramidal  tree,  lower  and  denser  than  the 
type,  with  stouter  branchlets  ;  foliage  bright  green. 
Very  desirable  form.  Var.  Woddwardii,  Hort.  "Dense, 
globose  form,  with  deep  green  foliage." 

BB.  Zvs.  with  whitish  markings  beneath. 
gigantda,  Nutt. ( T. plicdta,  Don.  T.  Mlnziesii.  Dougl. 
T.  Lobbi,  Hort.).  Tall  tree,  attaining  200  ft.,  with  short 
horizontal  branches  often  pendulous  at  the  ends,  form- 
ing a  narrow  pyramid:  trunk  with  a  much  buttressed 
base  and  clothed  with  cinnamon-red  bark:  branchlets 
slender,  regularly  and  closely  set:  Ivs.  bright  green 
and  glossy  above,  dark  green  beneath  and  with  whitish 
triangular  spots :  Ivs.  of  vigorous  shoots  ovate,  acumi- 
nate, glandular,  of  the  lateral  branchlets  acute  and 
scarcely  glandular  :  cones  cylindric-ovoid,  little  over 
K  in.  long;  scales  8-10,  elliptic-oblong,  usually  the  3 
middle  pairs  fertile;  seeds  winged,  notched  at  the  apex. 
Alaska  to  northern  Calif,  and  Mont.  S.S.  10:533.  G.C. 
111.21:215.  G.F.  4:116.  Var.  atirea,  Beissn.  With  yel- 
lowish foliage.  Var.  gT&eiliB,  Beissn.  Smaller  tree, 
with  more  slender  branches  and  smaller  foliage  of  paler 

Jap6nica,  Maxim.  {T.  Stdndishii,  Carr.  T.  gigantia, 
var.  Jap(!«ica,  Franch.  &  Sav.  Thuyopsis  Stdndishi, 
Gord. ) .  Similar  to  the  preceding  but  lower,  usually 
only  20-30  ft.  high:  branchlets  more  irregularly  set, 
thicker  and  less  compressed:  Ivs.  ovate,  obtusish, 
thickish.  lighter  green  above,  darker  beneath  and  with 
whitish,  triangular  spots:  cones  oval,  little  over  %  in. 
long:  scales  8,  oval,  usually  the  two  middle  pairs  fer- 
tile. Japan.  G.C.  III.  21:258.  R.H.  1896:160. 
AA.  Cones  upright,  the  thickened  scales  with  a  promi- 
nent horn-like  process  below  the  apex:  seeds 
wingless:  branchlets  ramified  in  a  vertical 
plane  with  both  sides  alike.  {Biota.) 
orientaiis,  Linn.  {Bidta  orient&lis,  Endl.).  Pyra- 
midal or  bushy  tree,  attaining  25  ft.,  with  spreading 
and  ascending  branches:  branchlets  thin:  Ivs.  rhombic- 
ovate,  acute,  bright  green,  with  a  small  gland  on  the 
back:  cones  globose-ovate,  >4-l  in.  long;  usually  6 
ovate  scales,  each  with  a  horn-like  process,  the  upper- 
most pair  sterile.  From  Persia  to  E.  Asia,  in  Japan 
probably  only  cult.  There  are  many  garden  forms,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  best  known:  Var.  athro- 
taxoldes,  Carr.  Dwarf,  irregularly  and  not  frond-like 
branching;  branchlets  nearly  quadrangular,  slender, 
dark  green.    R.H.  1861,  p.  230.    Var.  aurea,  Hort.    Low, 
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compact,  globose  shrul),  gokien  yellow  in  spring,  chang- 
ing to  bright  green.  Var.  ailrea  conspicua,  Hort.  More 
erect,  the  intense  golden  foliage  partially  suffused  with 
green.  Var.  ailrea  nana,  Hort.  Golden  yellow  foliage 
and  very  dwarf  and  compact  li.-il.it.  \':,r.  aiireo-varie- 
gata,  Hort.  Of  pyramidalliniHi  i.,;M,rM,t-  ^ ;,,,,. ;m,.i1 
with  yellow.    Var.  decussata,   r  li  /.'.V- 

inispora  jitniperoldeSfCarr     '  !l,i, 

Hort.).  Fig.  2094.  Dwarf,  lI-Lm.^  i-.m,:  I,-.  Imrar- 
laneeolate,  spreading,  stiff,  acute,  bluish  f.'reen.  A  ,iuve- 
nile  form;  see,  also,  Betinispora.  Var.  elegantissima, 
Gord.  Of  low,  columnar  habit,  bright  yellow  in  spring, 
yellowish  green  afterwards.  Var.  falcata,  Lindl.  Of 
dense,  pyramidal  growth.  .Icrp  irreen,  the  horns  of  the 

strobiles   curved    1 Ka:ii  N      ^":^r.    filiWrmis  stricta, 

Hort.  Kound-headc.l.  .l«:in  I. u-h.  with  upright,  thread- 
like branches.  Var.  gracilis,  Carr.  Of  pyramidal, 
somewhat  loose  and  blender  habit,  with  bright  green 
foliage.  Var.  frenetoldes  and  var.  NepaUnsis  are  hardly 
different  from  this.  Var.  Meld^nsis,  Veitch.  Of  col- 
umnar pyramidal,  somewhat  irregular  growth :  Ivs.  aci- 
cular,  bluish  green,  sometimes  passing  into  the  normal 
form.  Intermediate  between  the  var.  ihcKxxuhi  iiml  the 
type.  Var.  pSndula,  Pari.  (var.  filif<''n„ix.  Ilink.  (t 
Hochst.  r.  pindula,  Lamb.  T.  f:i,iY,n,ns.  Li,„ll.). 
Branches  pendulous,  thread-like,  spariuijly  rauiitied, 
and  with  the  Ivs.  wide  apart  and  acuminate.    Var.  fiuii- 
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spreading  and  often  nodding  at  the  ends:  branchlets 
one-flfth  to  one  -  fourth  in.  broad  :  Ivs.  glossy  green 
above,  marked  with  a  broad  white  band  beneath,  those 
of  the  upper  and  under  side  obovate-oblong,  obtuse, 
adnate  except  at  the  apex,  the  lateral  nnos  spreading, 
ovate-lanceolate  and  curved  (liatclut  vlL-qicd  i,  obtusish: 
scales  of  staminate  fis.  6-10,  nin.li  tliick.n, d  at  the  ob- 
tusely pointed  apex,  the  midilli- .iij.s  Icitili^  and  with 
3-5-winged  seeds  under  each  siali-.  .lapau.  S.Z.  2:119, 
120.  G.C.  II.  18:556. -Var.  n4na,  Sieb.  A:  Zucc.  (T.  Ict- 
^ei'i'rfMS,  Lindl.).  Dwarf  form,  with  more  slender  and 
narrower  branchlets  of  a  lighter  green.  Var.  varieg&ta. 
Fortune.    Tips  of  branchlets  creamy  white. 

T.  boreidis.  Hort.=Cham!ecyparisNutkaensis.— T.  SUindishi. 
Gord.=Thuja  Japonlca.  ALFRED  Rehder. 

THYME.     See  Tliijmus. 

THYME,  WATER.     See  modea. 

THYMUS  (classical  name  of  doubtful  origin,  perhaps 
from  the  Greek  for  incense).  LabiMcc.  Thyme.  Prob- 
ably about  50  species,  although  more  have  been  de- 
scribed, all  natives  of  the  Old  World  and  chiefly  of 
the  Mediterranean  region.  They  are  low,  half-shrubby 
perennials,  although  usually  herbaceous  or  nearly  so  in 
the  North.    Lvs.  small,  opposite,  simple  and  mostly  en- 
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2508.    Creeping  Thyme  —  Thymus  Serpyllu 


(XJ4). 


ciildta,  Hort.,  and  var.  Intermedia^  Carr.,  are  interme- 
diate forms  between  this  var.  and  the  type.  Var.  pyra- 
midilis,  Endl.  Of  pyramidal  habit,  with  bright  green 
foliage;  one  of  the  tallest  and  hardiest  vars.  Var.  sem- 
peraur^scens,  Veitch.  Dwarf,  globose;  the  golden  hue 
of  the  foliage  remains  throughout  the  whole  year.  Var. 
Si^boldi,  Endl.  (var.  Japdnica.  Sieb.,  var.  ndna.  Carr. 
var.  Zitcearinidna,  Veitch.  Var.  compdcfa,  Beissn.). 
Globose,  compact,  low  form,  bright  green. 

Alfred  Rehder. 

THUY6PSIS  (Greek,  TJiuya-like).  Cofiifercv.  Ever- 
green ornamental  pyramidal  tree  |or  shrub,  with  spread- 
ing branches,  the  branchlets  arranged  in  a  frond-like 
fashion,  much  flattened  and  clothed  with  scale -like 
glossy  green  foliage.  Thuyopsis  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Japanese  conifers,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
planting  as  a  single  specimen  on  the  lawn  wherever  it 
can  be  grown  successfully.  It  is  hardy  as  far  north  as 
Mass.,  but  usually  suffers  from  summer  drought.  It 
thrives  best  in  a  sheltered  and  shaded  position  and  in 
moist  loamy  soil,  and  seems  to  grow  to  perfection  only 
in  cool  and  moist  climates.  Prop,  by  s Is,  als,.  I,v  cut- 
tings and  by  (grafting  like  Thuya.  Plants  raise, I  from 
cuttings  usually  grow  into  bushy,  round  leaded  jilauts. 
Plants  grafted"  on  Thuya  are  said  te.  be  shurt  -  lived. 
Seedlings  are  therefore  to  be  preferred.  The  genus 
contains  only  one  Japanese  species,  closely  allied  to 
Thuya  and  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  4-5  ovules 
under  each  scale.  The  yellowish  white,  close  and 
straight-grained  wood  is  very  durable  and  is  used  in 
Japan  in  boat-  and  bridge-building. 

dolobrita,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  {Thuya  dolobrAta,  Linn.). 
Pyramidal  tree,  attaining  50  ft.  or  sometimes  shrubby: 
branchlets  irregularli;.whorled  or  scattered,  horizontally 


tire.  The  calyx  is  ovate  or  ovoid,  hairy  in  the  throat, 
5-toothed  and  2-Iipped,  about  10-1.3-nerved,  usually  de- 
clined in  fruit :  corolla  small,  2-lipped,  the  upper  lip 
2-toothed  and  erect,  the  lower  one  3-cleft  and  spreading: 
stamens  4,  mostly  in  2  pairs  and  usually  exserted.  The 
flowers  are  mostly  in  shades  of  blue  or  purple,  but  are 
sometimes  white;  they  are  borne  in  whorls,  forming  a 
terminal  spike  or  head-like  cluster.  Thymes  are  erect 
or  prostrate  plants  with  strong  mint-like  odor.  Most  of 
the  species  are  grown  as  a  ground  cover  on  banks,  in 
borders  or  rockwork.  The  creeping  or  prostrate  habit, 
ability  to  persist  in  dry  places  and  poor  soils,  and  the 
colored  or  woolly  foliage  of  some  species  make  them 
adaptable  to  a  variety  of  uses.  The  common  T.  Ser- 
pyllnm  is  evergreen.  T.  tmlgaris  is  the  Thyme  of  sweet 
herb  gardens,  being  prized  in  cookery.  All  Thymes  are 
easily  propagated  by  means  of  division,  although  seed- 
lings may  sometimes  be  used  to  renew  phiiitations  of 
some  of  the  species,  particularly  of  '/'.  ruhjans.  Sev- 
eral names  occur  in  American  catalounes.  all  of  which 
seem  to  be  referable  to  three  species,  one  of  which  is 
not  a  true  Thymus.  See  Sage,  where  general  culture 
of  such  herbs  is  given. 

vulgaris,  Linn.  Common  Thyme.  Plant  erect, 
the  base  sometimes  decumbent,  1-2  ft.,  the  branches 
stiff  and  woody,  usually  white-pubescent:  lvs.  sessile, 
linear  to  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  the  margins  more  or 
less  revolute:  fls.  small,  lilac  or  purplish,  in  terminal 
interrupted  spikes.  S.  Eu.— An  old  garden  plant,  being 
grown  as  a  sweet  herb.  The  leaves  and  shoots  are  used 
for  seasoning.  It  is  well  to  renew  the  plants  from  seeds 
every  two  or  three  years.  There  are  varieties  with  broad 
and  narrow  leaves. 
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bescent:  Ivs.  small,  seldom  I 
to  oval  to  nearly  ovate,  obtusi 
petiole,  the   margins  sometin 


.  long,  narrow-oblong 
irrowed  into  a  distinct 
slightly  revolute:  fls. 
eh  shorter  than  the  Ivs.,  in  axillary 
whorls.  Temperate  parts  of  Europe,  Asia  and  N.  Africa. 
—A  common  plant  in  old  gardens,  prized  as  an  ever- 
green edging  and  as  cover  for  rockwork  and  waste 
places;  also  run  wild.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  used 
for  seasoning,  as  those  of  T.  vulgaris  are.  The  nodes 
are  short,  making  it  a  very  leafy  plant.  Variable. 
Some  of  the  cult,  forms  are:  var.  citrioddruB,  Hort.  (T. 
citrioddrus,  Schreb.),  the  Lemon  Thyme,  has  small, 
strong-veined  Ivs.  and  a  pronounced  lemon  odor.  Var. 
montinus,  Benth.  ( T.  montdiius.  Walds^t.  &  Kit.  T. 
Chamaih-i/s,  Fries),  has  larger  Ivs.  and  longr-r,  some- 
what ascending  branches.  Var.  lanuginosus,  lldi-t.  {T. 
latlligindsits,  Schk. ).  is  a  form  with  small  roundish  Ivs., 
and  a  pubescent-gray  covering,  making  it  a  handsome 
plant  for  edgiugs.  Var.  atireus.  Hurt.  Foliage  golden, 
particularly  in  spring,  Var.  arg^nteus,  Hort.  Lvs. 
variegated"  with  silvery  white.  Var.  varieg^tus,  Hort. 
White-variegated  lvs.  Var.  coccineus,  Hort.  Fls.  nu- 
merous, scarlet.  There  is  a  form  with  white  fls.  (see 
Gt.  45,  p.  108).    All  forms  are  hardy. 

Cbrsicus,  Pers.,  is  properly  Calamlntha  Corsica, 
Benth.  Prostrate,  small,  glabrous  or  nearly  so:  lvs. 
very  small,  2  lines  or  less  long,  nearly  orbicular,  peti- 
oled:  fls.  small,  light  purple,  in  whorls,  the  floral  leaves 
similar  to  the  others.  Corsica.— A  good  little  plant  for 
edgings,  with  very  aromatic  herbage.  L.  jj.  g. 

THYRSACANTHUS  (Greek,  thj/rae  and  flower). 
Af'iiitln'iciii .  About  20  species  of  tropical  American 
herlis  111-  shrubs  with  opposite,  often  large  leaves  and 
red,  tubular  flowers  in  fascicles  which  are  arranged  in 
a  terminal  simple  or  panicled  thyrse.  Calyx  short,  5- 
parted ;  corolla  long-tubular,  the  limb  4-cut,  slightly  2- 
lipped;  stamens  2;  staminodia  2,  small,  at  the  base  of 
the  filaments:  capsule  oblong;  seeds  4  or  fewer  by 
abortion. 

Schomburgkiinus,  Nees  (T.  ridihms.  Planch.).  Fig. 
2509.  A  shrubby  plant,  becoming  G  ft.  high:  lvs.  ob- 
long-lanceolate, nearly  sessile  :  racemes  8-10  in.  or 
even  3  ft.  long  from  the  upper  axils,  slender,  drooping: 
Hs.  tubular,  red,  about  1%  in.  long,  pendulous.  Dec- 
March.  Colombia.  B.M.  4851.  R.H.  1852:160.  Gn.  42, 
p.  482.    F.S.  7:732.  F.  w.  Barclay. 

Tliyrsacanthits  Schombtirgkiamis  is  a  fine  old  green- 
house favorite  which  has  of  recent  years  fallen  into  un- 
deserved neglect.  It  deserves  a  place  in  every  good 
general  collection.  It  is  chiefly  admired  for  its  um- 
brella-like habit  and  pendulous  grace  of  its  long  sprays 
of  slender,  red,  tubular  flowers.  Like  many  other  acan- 
thads,  it  becomes  leggy  and  weedy  in  old  plants,  even 
if  cut  back  severely.  Hence,  plants  are  rarely  kept  after 
the  second  season.  The  culture  of  Thyrsacanthus  is 
easy.  It  is  an  ideal  plant  for  a  general  collection,  as  it 
requires  no  special  treatment.  Some  English  writers 
advise  a  stove  temperature,  but  the  undersigned  has 
grown  it  for  many  vears  in  a  coolhouse.  Ordinary  pot- 
ting soil  such  as  suits  gr-raniums  will  do  for  Thyrsa- 
canthus. It  flowers  in  winter  and  remains  in  bloom  a 
long  time.  Cuttings  may  be  made  at  any  time  in  early 
spring  and  will  produce  flowering  plants  2-2,'.2  ft.  high 
the  first  season.  After  flowering,  they  should  be  cut 
back  severely.  It  is  not  desirable  to  have  more  than  one 
plant  in  a  pot,  nor  should  the  young  plants  be  pinched 
the  first  season,  as  the  umbrella  form  is  preferable  to 
that  of  a  compact,  much-branched  bush.  The  pendu- 
lous habit  of  Thyrsacanthus  has  suggested  to  some  gar- 
deners the  use  of  this  plant  for  hanging  baskets  and 
brackets.  Robert  Shore. 

THYES6STACHTS  (Greek,  thi/rse  and  spike).  Gra- 
miiiete.  T.  Siamensi.i  is  a  tall  Indian  bamboo  which  has 
been  offered  in  southern  California  since  the  article 
Bamboo  was  written  for  this  work.    As  the  plant  is  not 

included  in  Mitfor.!'-  |;:u v .nM™,  its  horticultural 

status  is  uncertain.     1     .  ■  it.  s  that  the  plant  is 

rather  tender  at  S^iiiii  Ti  Ihi- genus  belongs  to 

a  subtrihe  of  bauili"-  ~  "i  win.  [i  1 1.  iidrocalamus  is  the 
tvpe.    This  subtrihe  is  distinguisiied  by  having  C  sta- 


mens, a  2-keeled  palea  and  the  pericarp  free  from  the 
seed.  For  generic  characters  of  Thyrsostachys,  see  the 
Flora  of  British  India  7:397  (1897). 

Thyrsostachys  is  a  genus  of  2  species  of  arborescent 
bamboos  native  to  Upper  Burma  and  Siam.  The  stem- 
sheaths  are  long,  thin  and  persistent,  with  a  long,  nar- 
row blade.  The  lvs.  are  small  or  moderate-sized.  As 
nearly  as  may  be  judged  from  the  only  available  descrip- 
tion, this  species  could  be  inserted  at  the  bottom  of 
page  128  of  this  work,  being  distinguished  from  species 
12  and  13  by  the  narrowness  of  the  lvs. 

Siamfinsis,  Gamble.  A  tender,  deciduous,  "giant  bam- 
boo," with  very  graceful  tufted  stems  25-30  ft.  high  and 
lK-3  in.  thick.  Stem  sheaths  waved  and  truncate  at 
the  top,  9-11x4^-8  in.;  auricles  short-triangular:  blade 
narrowly  triangular:  lvs.  small,  narrow,  linear,  3-6 
xH-Kin.    Siam.  W.  M. 


2509.    Thyrsacanthus  Schomburekianus  (X  H) 


TIABfLLA  (Latin,  a  little  tiara  or  turban;  in  ref- 
erence to  the  form  of  the  pistil).  Saxifragicew.  False 
MiTREWORT.  A  genus  of  6  species  of  slender  perennial 
herbs,  of  which  4  are  from  North  America,  1  from 
Japan  and  1  from  the  Himalayas.  Low-growing  plants, 
with  most  of  the  leaves  radical  and  long-petioled,  simple 
or  serrate,  lobed  or  even  3-toliolate,  with  white  flowers 
in  terminal,  simple  or  compound  racemes :  calyx-tube 
but  slightly  adnata  to  the  base  of  the  ovary;  petals  5, 
entire;  stamens  10,  long:  capsule  superior,  compressed, 
with  2  unequal  lobes. 


B.  Petals  oblong. 
COrdiJolia,  Linn.  Foam  Fr/.WEi;.  Fig.  2510.  A  hand- 
some native  perennial.  f..iiiiiiii.'  a  lufted  mass,  6-12 
in.  high,  of  broadly  ovatr.  l,,i,r,l  and  serrate  leaves 
and  simple,  erect  racemes  uf  wliit.-  Ilowers  borne  well 
above  the  foliage  in  May.  I'ls.  about  ^4  in.  across; 
petals  oblong,  clawed,  somewhat  exceeding  the  white 
calyx-lobes.  In  rich,  moist  woodland,  Nova  Scotia  to 
Ontario,  south  to  Ga.  Gn.  22,  p.  21;  32,  p.  511;  53,  p. 
456;  55,  p.  40;  V.  11:35.— An  elegant  plant  well  worthy 
of  general  cultivation.  It  is  a  lover  of  cool,  shaded 
places  and  of  rich,  moist  soil.  It  will,  however,  do  well 
in  ordinary  soil  and  flower  freely  in  a  halt-shaded  place, 
but  the  varied  leaf-markings  of  bronzy  red  and  other 
signs  of  luxuriance  are  not  brought  out  to  their  fullest 
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extent  except  with  moisture,  coolness  and  a  fairly  rich 
soil.  The  plant  forces  well  and  easily  in  a  coolhouse  for 
early  spring  flowering.  It  is  tenacious  of  life  and  gen- 
erally easy  to  manage. 


2510.  TiarellacordifoIia(XM) 
BB.  Petals  filiform,  inconspicuous. 
unifoliita,  Hook.  Hardy  perennial:  Ivs.  thin,  rounded 
or  triangular,  3-o-lobed,  the  lobes  crenatetoothed;  stem- 
Ivs.  usually  only  1,  rarely  2-3:  panicle  loose;  petals 
small.  W.  Amer.  — The  lobing  of  the  Ivs.,  according  to 
Bot.  of  Calif.,  varies  so  that  it  may  pass  into  the  next 
species. 

AA.    Lvs.  S-foUolate. 
trifoliita,  Linn.    Resembling  T.  unifoliafn  except  in 
having  3-foliolate  lvs.     Ore.  to  Alaska.    Also   north- 
western Asia.  F.  W.  Barclay. 

TIBOtJCHiNA  (native  name  in  Guiana).  Melaslo- 
niticew.  A  genus  of  about  125  species,  native  to  the 
warmer  parts  of  North  and  South  America  but  mainly 
from  Brazil.  Shrubs,  herbs  or  climbers,  with  usually 
large  ovate  or  oblong,  3-7-nerved  lvs.  and  purple,  rose, 
violet  or  rarely  white  fls.,  either  solitary  or  in  terminal 
panicles.  Fls.  5-merous,  rarely  4- or  8-nierous;  calyx 
ovoid  or  bell-shaped,  the  lobes  as  long  as  or  longer  than 
the  tube;  petals  obovate,  entire  or  refuse;  stamens 
twice  the  number  of  the  petals,  nearly  equal  or  alter- 
nately unequal:  ovary  free:  fr.  a  capsule,  5-4-valved. 
D.C.  Mon.  Phaner.  vol.  7. 

aemidec4ndra,  C'i.l'h.  {  L<i.<;,hi,}ni  mnmhitlni.  Linden 
&Seem.  Plenmn,  ,„<,<■,<, „ll,  ,,„,.  ]l.n,h.  i .  I'il-.l':.!!.  A 
tender  shrub:  I\'s.  .'\:itc  nv  n\>UniiX''\-:\U'.  L'-ii  in.  long, 
round  at  the  base,  sli..it-)ntii.lcil,  iI.hm'Iv  srti.sc  aljove, 
villous  beneath,  not  foveolate,  5-uerved  or  3-nerved: 
bracts  broadly  suborbicular,  somewhat  rounded  at  the 
apex  and  shortly  apiculate,  margin  not  translucent:  fls. 
reddish  purple  to  violet,  often  5  in.  across,  solitary  and 
terminal  or  1  fl.  terminal  and  2  in  the  upper  axils  on  the 
branchlet;  stamens  purple;  style  setulose.  Brazil. 
B.M.  5721;  4412  (as  P.  Knnthianum).  F.S.  23:2430. 
Gn.  44:921.    F.  18(i8:193.    l.H.  16:594. 

Var.  floribunda  i--  mm-r.  t„it -.1  tn  pnt  culture  in  pots 
and  flowers  ni'.r-  i.<.i.  ,>!,,,,  .„,,!i  tluin  the  type. 
Lasidndra,   or    /'  II. li..   should   be 

compared  with  1 1 1         /  a  plant  of  easy 

culture  that  has  1...11  ImlIiI.  pnn-i.!  liv  several  con- 
noisseurs. Cuttings  stru.'k'  in  April  will  give  bushy 
plants  for  fall  and  winter  blooming.  Handsome  speci- 
mens may  be  had  by  keeping  the  same  plant  two  or 
three  years,  training  it  to  wires  or  stakes  in  a  cool- 
house  where  it  has  plenty  of  root  room.     The  flowers 
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last  but  a  day  or  so,  but  new  ones  open  up  every  day 
and  the  flowering  season  lasts  for  several  weeks. 
Plants  may  also  be  used  for  summer  bedding.  They  are 
seldom  out  of  bloom.  The  species  is  much  esteemed  in 
Florida,  where  it  makes  a  showy  shrub  8  ft.  high.  It 
endures  a  few  degrees  of  frost  with  impunity,  and  even 
if  cut  down  it  sprouts  readily. 

Slegans,  Cogn.  (Plerdma  Hegans,  Gardn.)  Tender 
shrub,  3-6  ft.  high :  lvs.  rigid,  fragile,  oblong  or  ovate- 
oblong,  3-nerved:  fls.  purple,  IK  in.  across;  calyx  more 
or  less  armed  with  rigid  spreading  bristles  which  are 
thickened  at  the  base.  Brazil.  B.M.  4262.  P.M.  15:27. 
F.S.  12:1212  (as  Lasiandra  elegans).  —  Once  cult,  by 
John  Saul.  p   i^   Barclay. 

TICKSEED  is  Coreopsis. 

TICK  TREFOIL.     Refer  to  Desmodixm. 

TIEDEMANNIA  rlgida,  Coult.  &  Rose,  is  a  hardy 
iiati\c,  \\iiitc4iuwered  swamp  herb,  growing  2-5  ft. 
liigli  from  chisti-red  tubers.  It  has  pinnate  lvs.  with  3-9 
leaflets.  This  was  offered  in  1890-91  by  a  collector  of 
North  Carolina  plants,  but  is  probably  not  in  culti- 
vation. For  a  fuller  account,  see  Coulter  and  Rose's 
monograph  of  the  North  American  Umbelliferae  (contrib. 
U.  S.  Nat.  Herb.  vol.  7,  No.  1,  p.  194),  1900;  also  Gray's 
Manual,  and  Britton  and  Brown's  Illustrated  Flora. 

TI-ES.     Lucuma  Bivicoa. 

TIGER  FLOWER.     Tigridia. 

TIGER  LILY.     Lilium  tigrinum. 

TIGER'S  JAW.  Catalogue  name  for  Mesembryan- 
tliemum  tigrinum. 

TIGRlDIA  (tiger-like;  referring  to  the  peculiarly 
marked  flowers).  Iriddcece.  Eight  or  ten  species  of 
cormous  plants  ranging  from  Mexico  to  Peru  and  Chile, 


2511.    Tibouchina  semldecandra  (X  K). 


and  making  very  showy  summer-blooming  plants. 
Bulbs  tunicated.  Stem  erect,  unbranched,  a  few  inches 
to  2}^  ft.  tall,  with  a  few  narrow  plicate  leaves  at  the 
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base  and  2  or  3  smaller  ones  higher  up:  spathes 
1  or  2,  leaf-like,  each  bearing  one  or  few  blossoms. 
Flowers  in  shades  of  yellow,  orange  or  purplish,  vari- 
ously spotted,  often  very  showy;  perianth  wide-spread- 
ing, with  no  tube,  the  segments  6,  in  two  dissimilar  se- 
ries, connivent  into  a  broad  cup  at  the  base;  stamens 
3,  the  filaments  united  into  a  long  cylindrical  tube  in- 
cluding the  style;  pistil  with  3-loculed  ovary,  long  style 
with  three  2-parted  branches.  Tigridia  Paronia,  from 
southern  Mexico,  was  in  cultivation  in  Europe  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  L'Obel  ilescribed  it  in  1576.  The 
younger  Linnseus  referred  it  to  the  genus  Ferraria,  and 
some  of  theTigridias  are  yet  cultivated  under  that  name. 
Ferraria,  however,  is  a  South  African  genus,  and  all  the 
parts  of  the  perianth  are  nearly  equal.  T.  Pavonia  is 
cultivated  in  many  forms,  and  is  the  only  common  spe- 
cies in  gardens.  The  flowers  of  all  Tigridias  are  fugi- 
tive, lasting  only  for  a  day.  See  Baker,  Iridese,  C7  (1892). 
Tigridias  are  tender  "bulbs"  requiring  the  treatment 
given  Gladiolus.  Plant  in  well-prepared  soil  when  set 
tied  weather  comes,  2  or  3  inches  deep  and  4  to  8  inches 
apart.  The  principal  blooming  period  is  Jul)  and  Aug 
ust.  Allow  the  corms  to  remain  in  the  ground  until 
danger  of  frost  approaches,  then  store  m  a  (ir\  pHce 
where  dahlias  or  gladioli  will  keep.  See  that  tlie  coims 
are  dry  before  being  placed  in  storage  Prop  li\  conn 
els  and  seeds.    Best  colors  are  got  in  warm  weither 

A.    Fls.   large  {often   4  in.    or  more   aooss)      the 

rows  of  perianth-segments  very  disstnnltn  s/17 
mas  decurrent.  {Tigridia  propel  ) 
Pavdnia,  Ker-Gawl.  Tiger  flower.  Sheli  flower 
Fig.  2512.  Erect,  usually  unbranched,  IK  to  2%  ft  tall, 
glabrous,  with  several  sword-shaped,  strongly  plicate 
long-pointed  leaves,  the  spathe-leaves  3-5  m  long  fls 
produced  in  succession  through  the  warm  season  ^  ery 
large  and  showy,  in  some  forms  5  and  fa  in  across 
oddly  marked,  with  a  cup-shaped  or  saucer  shaped  cen 
ter  and  wide-spreading  limb  formed  bj  the  (iho\  ate 
outer  segments  which  are  bright  red  on  the  limb  ind 
purple,  yellow  or  red-spotted  on  the  claw;  inner  seg- 
ments panduriform  (fiddle- shaped),  about  half  the 
length  of  the  outer  ones,  the  blade  ovate-acute,  orange- 
yellow  and  copiously  spotted.  Blex.  and  Guatemala. 
B.U.  r,:i2  ia-i  Ffrnnl. I  Tl.iri.lni ) .  I.ll.  :W:142.  Var. 
conchifldra,  Hort.  (  7'.  r,.i,rjnflnn, .  s«.ci),  has  bright 
vellow  Howers.  Var.  Watkinsoni,  lln,i.  (var.  aiirea, 
Hort.  T.conchiflAnt  ir,i7A;<(.s.,«,.  i'axt. ).  Kaised  from 
seeds  of  var.  eonehifloni  pulleuize.l  by  T.  Puvonia, 
before  1840,  by  J.  Horsefield,  Manchester,  England. 
Horsefield  is  quoted  as  follows  byPaxton:  "In  habit 
and  strength  this  hybrid  resembles  T.  Pavonia,  the 
male  parent;  but  in  color  and  the  markings  of  the 
flower  it  resembles  T.  covchiflora,  the  female  parent; 
the  large  outer  sepals,  however,  are  of  a  very  deep  yel- 
low, inclining  to  orange,  and  sometimes  elegantly 
streaked  with  red  lines;  whilst  the  spotted  center 
equals,  if  not  surpasses,  the  brilliancy  of  either  of  the 
species.  One  of  its  greatest  merits  is  being  so  free  a 
bloomer,  and  as  easy  to  cultivate  and  increase  as  T. 
Pavonia, -whereas  T.  concJiiftora  is  rather  delicate,  in- 
creases slowly,  and  is  easily  lost."  Dutch  bulb  dealers 
still  offer  it.  P.M.  14:51.  Var.  Alba,  Hort.,  has  white 
fls.,  but  has  red  spots  in  the  throat.  Var.  Albaimmacu- 
IMa,  Hort.,  is  a  spotless  white  variety,  a  sport  from 
var.  alba.  Gn.  49,  p.  361.  Var.  fliva,  Hort.,  has  pale 
yellow  Hs.  with  red-spotted  center.  Gn.  50:1074.  Var. 
Canari^nsis,  Hort.,  is  also  a  pale  yellow-fld.  form,  but 
named  as  if  an  inhabitant  of  the  Canaries.  Var.  Wtea 
immaculita,  Hort.,  has  pure  yellow  spotless  flowers. 
Var.  rfisea,  Hort.,  has  rose-colored  fls.,  with  yellow  va- 
riegated center.  Var.  lilicea,  Hort.,  has  lilac  fls.,  with 
spotted  center.  Gn.  45:955.  Var.  specidsa,  Hort.,  is  a 
partially  dwarf  form  with  deeper  red  color,  the  interior 
of  the  cup  being  similar  in  color  to  the  limb.  Described 
in  1843.  Var.  grandifWra,  Hort.,  has  flowers  much  like 
those  of  T.  Pavonia  itself  except  that  they  are  larger 
and  brighter  colored.  Gn.  '45,  p.  263.  Identical  with 
this,  orsubtypesof  it,  are  the  forms  known  as  WTieeleri, 
coccinea,  splendens.  Most  of  the  marked  departures  in 
colors  of  Tigridia  Pavonia  are  recent.  In  catalogues 
the  above  names  often  appear  as  if  they  were  species 
names. 
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Pringlei,  Wats.  Distinguished  by  .Sereno  Watson, 
the  author  of  the  species,  as  follows:  "Very  closely 
related  to  T.  Pavonia,  and  if  color  alone  were  to  de- 
cide, it  might  be  considered  a  variety  of  it,  though  dif- 
fering markedly  even  it 
cies.  The  base  of  the 
spotted)  with  crimson.  ^ 
flexed  blade  being  of  a 
have  the  base  blotched 
son,  with  a  well-defined 


1.  The  petals 
u-d  with  crim- 
jrownish 


2512.    Tieer-tlower— Tigridia  Pavonia  (X  K). 

gin,  the  blade  orange,  tinged  with  scarlet,  but  not  at  all 
spotted  as  in  T.  Pavonia.  The  more  essential  differ- 
ence is  in  the  form  of  the  petals,  which  have  a  broadly 
cordate  or  reniform  base,  with  a  much  narrower  small 
triangular  -  ovate  acute  blade.  The  sepals  are  also 
smaller  and  more  oblong  in  outline."  Northern  Mex. 
G.F.  1:389.  B.M.  7089.-Offered  to  the  trade  by  Hors- 
ford  in  1889. 
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ill:    the 


AA.    Fts.  relatively   , 

diffcrinij  less  in  size:  stitjmns  nipifafr,  nr  at 
least  not  strongly  decan-eiit.  Siil^iiruns  Ilculuina. 
buoclfera,  Wats.  About  1  ft.  Ii)^;li,  sleinlrr.  branch- 
ing, glaucous;  Ivs.  very  narrow,  str'>nixl\-  i'lii-;ite:  d.  2 
in.  across,  the  cup  pale  greenish  yellow,  (lotted  with 
purple,  the  obovate  obtuse  blade  of  the  outer  segments 
light  purple;  inner  segments  "folded  together  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  form  a  sunken  longitudinal  tube  down 
the  center,  the  dilated  sides  at  the  outer  end  of  the 
tube  approaching  each  other  in  the  form  of  two  cheek- 
like prominences,  — these  are  colored  white,  purple  and 
yellow,  while  the  small  rounded  terminal  blade  is  a 
deep  purple."  Mts.  of  Jolisco,  Mex.  G.P.  2:413. -Of- 
fered in  1889  by  Horsford. 

T.  ailrea,  Hort.,  is  Cypell.-i  plumbea,  but  it  is  not  in  the  Amer- 
ican trade.  See  page  429.— r.  Hoiutei,  Roezl.  is  Hydrot^enia 
Van-Houttei.  See  page  IST.—T.  Meleagris.  Hort.,  is  also  a  Hy- 
drotsenia  (H.  Meleagris.  Lindl.),  but  is  not  in  the  American 
trade.  B.R.  28:39.— T.  violacea.  Sehiede.  One  of  the  Beatonia 
section:  slender,  narrow-lvd.:  Hs.  2  in.  across,  violet,  spotted 
at  the  base:  inner  segments  small,  cusp-pointed.  Mex.  B.M. 
'356.  L.  H.  B. 

TlLIA  (the  classical  Latin  name).  Tilidcem.  Lime. 
Linden.  Basswood.  Whitewood.  Trees  distributed 
generally  throughout  the  northern  temperate  zone,  with 
soft,  light,  white  or  light-colored  wood,  tough  librous 
inner  bark,  serrate  alternate  petiolate,  mostly  cordate 
Ivs.  and  caducous  stipules:  inflorescence  cymose,  the 
peduncle  attached  to,  or  adnate  with,  for  about  half  its 
length,  a  ligulate  membranaceous  bract:  fls.  small,  yel- 
lowish; sepals  5;  petals  5;  stamens  many,  with  long 
filaments  nectariferous:  fr.  globose,  nut-like.  In  some 
species,  small  petaloid  scales  are  found  among  the 
stamens. 

The  soft  white  wood  of  several  species  is  in  great  de- 
mand for  making  fruit,  honey  and  other  light  packages, 
the  facility  with  which  the  wood  is  cut  into  veneers 
rendering  it  admirable  for  such  use.  The  fibrous  inner 
bark  is  used  as  a  tying  ma- 
terial and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  Russian  bass  or  bast 
mats.  Extensively  planted 
as  an  ornamental  tree  and 
for  bee  pasture.  As  a 
source  of  honey  .supply  per- 
haps no  other  plant  excels 
it,  as  under  favorable  con- 
ditions the  nectar  sometimes 
drips  from  the  flowers  in  a 

Nearly  all  the  species  are 
of  rapid  growth  and  not 
very  particular  as  to  soil. 
Propagated  by  seeds,  layers 
or  grafting.  In  layering,  it 
is  usual  to  twist  the  branch 
layered  before  covering  it. 
The   method    known    as 


IS  cut  close  to  the  ground 
and  the  "  stools  "  or  suckers 
are  banked  up  with  earth 
until  they  root,  when  they  are  severed  from  the  old 
stump  and  planted  in  the  nursery  rows.  Rare  varieties 
are  usually  increased  by  budding  or  grafting. 

Much  confusion  exists  in  the  trade  names,  especially 
in  the  European  varieties.  This  is  no  doubt  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  at  least  three  species  have  been 
sent  to  this  country  under  the  name  of  T.  Miiropcea. 


alba.l.S.i. 
Americana,  6,  7. 
argentea,  3. 

Oaroliniana,  7. 
cordata,  12. 
dasystyla,  10. 
Europcea.  9, 11,  12. 
grandifolia,  9. 
heterophylla,  4. 
laciniata,  9. 


raacrophylla,  4.  7. 

microphylla,  12. 

Sibirica.  12. 

Miqueliana,  5. 

spectabiUs,  3. 

Mongolica,  8. 

tomentosa,  3. 

parvifolia.  12. 

ulmifolia.  12. 

vitifolia.  9. 

petiolaris,  1. 

vulgaris,  11. 

platyphyllos,  9. 

pubeseens,  6. 

TILIA 

A.  Fls.  K'ith  petaloid  scales  at  the  base 
of  petals:  petals  upright^  longer 
than  stamens. 
B.  Lvs.  whitish  tomentose  beneath. 
C.  Fr.  with  5  furrows. 
D.   Cymes    few-fid.:    fr.  with   no 

cavity  at  the  base 1.  petiolaris 

DD.  Cymes  many -fid.,  dense:  fr. 
with  a  cavity  at  the  insertion 

of  the  pedicel:  lvs.  large 2.  Mandshurica 

cc.  Fr.  without  furrows. 

D.  Shape  of  lvs.  orbicular,  ab- 
ruptly    acuminate:      fr. 

slightly  ribbed 3.  tomentosa 

DD.  Shape  of  lvs.  ovate,  gradually 

E.    Winter-buds  glabrous:   lvs. 
broadly   ovate:    fr.    not 

ribbed 4.  heterophylla 

EE.    Winter -buds      pubescent: 
lvs.    ovate:     fr.     slightly 

ribbed  at  base 5.  Miqueliana 

BB.  Lvs.  green  beneath  or  glaucous, 
and  glabrous 
c.   Under  side  of  lvs.  pubescent  at 

least  when  young (i.  pubeseens 

cc.    Under  side  of  lvs.  glabrous. 
D.  The  lvs.  large,  serrate  and  ab- 
ruptly acuminate 7.  Americana 

DD.   The     lvs.    small,    usually   S- 

lobed,  long-cuspidate 8.  Mongolica 

AA.  Fls.  ivithoutpetaloid  scales:  petals 

spreading,  shorter  than  stamens. 

B.  Lvs.  pubescent  beneath:   fr.  5-  or 

4-ribbed 9.  platyphyllos 

BB.  Lvs.    glabrous     beneath,    except 
tufts  in  the  axils  of  the  veins: 


it  ho 


■ibs. 


c.    Under  side  of  lvs.  green. 
D.  Branches  bright  yellow  or  red 
in  winter:    lvs.  very  glossy 

above,  rather  leathery 10.  dasystyla 

DD.  Branches  greenish  or  reddish 
brown:    lvs.   thin,    slightly 

glossy 11.  vulgaris 

cc.   Under  side  of  lvs.  glaucous 12.  ulmifolia 

1.  petioUris,  DC.  (T.  Americ&na,vaT.  phidula,  Hort. 
T.  arghitea.  var.  pindula,  Hort.  T.  alba,  var.  pendula, 
Hort.  T.  phidula,  Hort.).  Silver  Linden.  Weeping 
LiKDEN.  A  medium-sized  species  with  slender  some- 
what pendulous  branches:  lvs.  pale  green  above,  sil- 
very and  finely  tomentose  underneath,  3-5  in.  long; 
petiole  slender,  as  long  as  the  blade.  July.  E.  Europe. 
B.M.  6737.  Gng.  5:210.  — An  elegant  species  and  one 
of  the  best  of  the  European  kinds,  holding  its  foliage 
throughout  the  season. 

2.  Uandshiirica,  Rupr.  &  Maxim.  Tree,  attaining  50 
ft.,  with  spreading,  often  somewhat  pendulous  branches: 
lvs.  large,  5-8  in.  long,  orbicular  to  broadly  ovate,  cor- 
date or  truncate  at  the  base,  rather  coarsely  and  re- 
motely serrate  with  spreading  teeth :  floral  bract  adnate 
almost  to  the  base  of  peduncle:  fr.  globose,  thick- 
shelled,  with  5  furrows  and  a  slight  cavity  at  the  inser- 
tion of  the  pedicel.  E.  Asia.— A  variety  has  the  lvs. 
edged  with  yellow  or  a  lighter  green. 

3.  tomentdsa,  Moench  (T.  argintea,  DC.  T.  alba, 
Waldst.  &  Kit.,  and  probably  Ait.  T.  dlba,  T.  alba,  var. 
spectdbilis  and  T.  dlba,  var.  pyramldalis,  Hort.). 
White  or  Silver  Linden.  This  is  the  larger  "White 
Lime"  of  Europe.  Tree,  40  ft.  high  with  upright  or  as- 
cending branches  forming  a  pyramidal  rather  dense  and 
compact  head:  lvs.  suborbicular,  3-5  in.  across,  un- 
equally cordate,  serrate,  densely  white-tomentose  be- 
neath; blade  2-A  times  longer  than  petiole:  fr.  tomen- 
tose and  slightly  ribbed.  Very  variable  in  time  of 
flowering.  Eastern  Europe. — This  is  a  very  distinct  and 
striking  species. 

4.  heterophylla,  Vent.  [T.  dlba,  Michs.,  not  Ait.). 
Tree,  attaining  70  ft.:  lvs.  very  large,  5-8  in.  long, 
smooth  and  shining  above,  whitish  and  tomentulose  be- 
neath:    floral   bract    short-stalked:     fr.    globular,  not 


TILIA 

ribbed.  July.  Alleghanies.  S.S.  1:27.-This  has  been 
sent  out  as  T.  macrophylla,  a  name  that  properly  he- 
longs  to  a  large-leaved  var  of  T.  Amtiiraiia. 

5.  MiqueMna,  Maxim.  Tree,  attaining  100  ft.,  with 
usually  an  oblong  head:  Ivs.  ovate,  truncate  or  slightly 
cordate  at  base,  gradually  acuminate,  rather  coarsely 
serrate  with  incurved  teeth,  4-6  in.  long:  floral  bract 
adnate  almost  to  the  base  of  the  peduncle:  fr.  globose, 
thick-shelled,  5-ribbed  only  at  the  base.  Japan.  G.F. 
6:113. 

6.  pub^scens,  Ait.  {T.  Americ&na.  var.  puMscens, 
Loud.).  Similar  to  the  better  known  T.  Americana,  but 
a  smaller  tree:  winter-buds  finely  pubescent:  Ivs. 
smaller,  obliquely  truncate  at  the  base,  glabrous  above, 
pubescent  beneath:  floral  bract  usually  rounded  at 
base:  fr.  globose.  June.  Long  Island  to  Fla.,  west 
to  Tex.  S.S.  1:26. -Less  ornamental  than  T.  Ameri- 
cana and  but  rarely  cult. 

7.  Americina,  Linn.  (T.  CaroUnidna,  Hort.).  Ameri- 
can Linden.  Bassvvood.  Fig.  2514.  Stately  tree  with 
large  cordate  Ivs.  shining  above,  usually  smooth  except 
for  the  tufts  of  hairs  in  the  axils  of  veins:  floral 
bract  very  large,  tapering  to  a  more  or  less  stalked 
base:  fr.  ovoid,  tomentose.  July.  E.  N.  Amer.  S.S. 
1:24.  Mn.  6:153.  — This  is  our  most  common  American 
species  and  the  one  most  frequently  planted.  Variable 
in  its  habit,  size  and  shape  of  Ivs.  and  in  the  color  of 
its  bark.  As  a  forest  tree  it  was  formerly  abundant  in 
the  eastern  and  middle  states,  but  with  the  general 
destruction  of  the  forests  and  the  greatly  increased  de- 
mand for  its  white  wood  for  manufacturing  purposes, 
good  specimens  are  becoming  scarce,  and  the  source  of 
supply  is  constantly  moving  westward.  Vars.  in  the 
trade  are  macrophylla,  Hort.,  a  large-lvd.  form;  Mdlt- 
kei,  Hort.,  a  very  strong-growing  large-lvd.  form  which 
originated  in  cultivation  in  Europe.  What  is  sold  some- 
times as  T.  Atnericana ,  var.  pendxda,  is  a  form  of 
T.  petiolaris, 

8.  Hongdiica,  Max.m.  A  slender  tree  with  very  small 
orbicular  or  ovate  Ivs.,  truncate  at  the  base,  usually  3- 
lobed,  cuspidate,  coarsely  serrate  with  acuminate  teeth, 
glaucous  beneath  or  green  on  vigorous  shoots:  cyme 
rather  dense,  with  the  stalk  naked  at  the  base.    E.  Asia. 

9.  platyphyllos.  Scop.  (T.  grandifbUa,  Ehrh.).  This 
is  the  broad-leaved  Linden  of  European  plantations  and 
probably  the  largest.  It  attains  90  ft.  Lvs.  large,  green, 
pubescent,  often  on  the  upper  side  to  some  extent,  un- 
equally cordate,  petioles  and  veins  hairy:  fr.  5,  rarely 
4-angled,  tomentose,  thick-shelled.  This  is  the  species 
most  commonly  sold  here  as  T.  Eiiropwa,  and  the  earli- 
est to  flower.  June.  Eu.  G.F.  2:256. -Tlie  following 
varietal  names  in  the  American  trade  seem  to  belong 
here:  pyramidiilis,  an  upright  grower  with  reddish 
shoots ;  rilbra,  bark  of  branches  very  red ;  ailrea,  with 
yellow  bark  on  branches;  laciniata  and  laclniita 
rilbra,  with  deeply  cut  leaves  and  reddish  young  bark; 
sulphilrea.  probably  the  same  as  aurea;  vitifolia,  the 
vine-leaved  Linden  with  lobed  leaves. 

10.  dasystyla,  Stev.  Crimean  Linden.  Lvs.  tough 
and  leathery,  dark  glossy  green  above  and  pale  beneath, 
with  tufts  of  brown  hairs  in  the  axils  of  the  principal 
veins :  bark  of  young  branches  bright  green :  lvs.  often 
obliquely  truncate  at  base.    E.  Eu.,W.  Asia. 

11.  vulgaris,  Hayne  (T.  JEitroplpa,  Hort.,  in  part). 
This  species  grows  nearly  as  large  as  T.  phifijphyltos, 
has  large  unequal  or  ol)li(|ue  cordate  lvs.,  smooth  and 
green  on  both  sides;  tufts  of  hairs  in  axils  of  veins 
whitish:  fr.  globose  or  oval,  tomentose.  sliell  thick, 
June,  July.  Eu.  G.F.  2:250. -This  is  s^id  to  )..■  the 
celebrated  spe-ies  of  Berlin  and  is  oft.  n  swl.l  in  this 
country  under  ine  name  of  T.  Europan.  It  i-  ;i  w.  .k  ur 
ten  d;iys  later  in  blooming  than  T.  pl<tl iiplnill.i.i.  :iiid 
about  the  same  number  of  days  earlier  tluiii  7'.  .1  Dieri- 
cana. 

12.  ulmiidlia.  Scop.  (T.  eortima,  Mill.  T.  parvifolia, 
Ehrh.  T.Sibirica,BoyeT.  r.  .ffuro/jOEa,  inpart.  T.micro- 
phylla,  Vent.).  Of  slower  growth  and  usually  smaller 
tree  than  the  T.  platyphj/llos:  lvs.  small,  thin,  cordate, 
green  above,  silvery  beneath,  with  tufts  of  rusty  hairs 
in  the  axils  of  the  veins:  fr.  globose,  sometimes  slightly 
ribbed,  very  thin-shelled.    July.    Eu.    G.F.  2:257.- Very 
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TILLAGE.  The  working  or  stirring  of  the  land,  in 
order  to  improve  it  for  agricultural  purposes,  is  known 
by  the  general  name  of  tillage.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  use  the  word  cultivation  for  these  operations.  Til- 
lage is  a  specific  technical  term,  and  is  to  be  preferred. 
In  the  eager  discussions  of  scientific  matters,  as  applied 
to  agriculture  in  recent  years,  there  is  danger  of  for- 
getting that  the  fundamental  practice  in  all  kinds  of 
farming  is,  after  all,  the  tillage  of  the  land.  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  importance  of  tillage  has  developed  late  in 
the  world's  history.  In  fact,  it  is  only  within  the  latter 
part  of  the  century  just  closed  that  the  real  reasons  for 


late  i 


flowerin 


John  F.  Cowell. 
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tilling  have  come  to  be  popularly  understood  in  this 
country.  Even  now  there  are  many  persons  who  believe 
that  the  object  of  tillage  is  to  kill  weeds.  The  modern 
conceptions  of  tillage  probably  date  from  Jethro  Tull's 
book  on  "Horse-Hoeing  Husbandry,"  which  reached  the 
second  and  full  edition  in  1733,  in  England.  This  book 
awakened  so  much  discussion  that  the  system  of  "horse- 
hoe  husbandry ''  recommended  by  it  was  called  the 
"new  husbandry."  There  had  been  tillage  of  land  be- 
fore Tull's  time,  but  his  writing  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  distinct  effort  to  show  that  tillage  is  necessary  to 
make  the  soil  productive  rather  than  to  kill  weeds  or  to 
open  the  ground  to  receive  the  seeds.  He  contrived  va- 
rious tools  whereby  grain  crops  could  be  sown  in  rows 
and  afterwards  tilled.  The  tillage  of  the  land  in  early 
times  was  confined  very  largely  to  that  which  preceded 
the  planting  of  the  crop.  In  the  vineyards  of  southern 
Europe,  however,  Tull  observed  that  tillage  was  em- 
ployed between  the  vines  during  the  season  of  growth. 
Such  vineyards  prospered.  He  made  experiments  and 
observations  on  his  return  to  England  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  tillage  is  of  itself  a  very  important 
means  of  making  plants  thrifty  and  productive  wholly 
aside  from  its  office  of  killing  weeds.  He  supposed  that 
tillage  benefits  plants  by  making  the  soil  so  fine  that  the 
minute  particles  can  be  taken  in  by  the  roots  of  plants. 
Upon  the  same  hypothesis  he  explained  the  good  effects 
of  burning  or  "devonshiring  "  land,  and  also  the  benefits 
that  followed  the  application  of  ashes :  the  minute  par- 
ticles of  the  ashes  are  so  small  as  to  be  absorbed  by 
roots.  Although  this  explanation  of  the  benefits  of  til- 
lage was  erroneous,  nevertheless  Tull  showed  that  til- 
lage is  necessary  to  the  best  agriculture  and  that  it  is 
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not  merely  a  means  by  which  seeds  can  be  put  into  the 
land,  weeds  killed,  and  the  crop  taken  out.  . 

Tillage  improves  land  in  many  ways.  It  divides  and 
pulverizes  the  soil,  gives  the  roots  a  wider  "pasturage," 
as  TuU  puts  it,  increases  the  depth  of  the  soil,  and  im- 
proves its  physical  condition  with  respect  to  warmth 
and  dryness. 

Tillage  also  saves  moisture  by  deepening  the  arable 
soil  so  that  moisture  is  held,  and  also  by  checking 
evaporation  from  the  surface  by  means  of  a  thin  blanket 
or  mulch  of  pulverized  earth  that  is  made  by  surface- 
working  tools.  Water  is  lost  from  the  soil  by  under- 
drainage  and  by  evaporation  from  the  surface.  The 
more  finely  the  soil  is  pulverized,  within  certain  limits, 
the  more  water  it  will  hold.  Its  capillary  power  is  in- 
creased. As  the  water  evaporates  from  the  surface,  the 
moisture  is  drawn  up  from  the  under  surface  so  that 
there  is  a  more  or  less  constant  flow  into  the  atmos- 
phere. If  any  foreign  body,  as  a  board  or  a  blanket,  is 
spread  on  the  land,  the  evaporation  is  checked.  A 
similar  result  follows  when  the  soil  is  covered  with  a 
layer  of  dry  ashes  or  sand  or  sawdust.     Very  similar 


results  are  also  secured  when  the  surface  is  made  fine 
and  loose  by  means  of  frequent  shallow  tillage.  The 
capillary  connection  between  the  surface  soil  and  the 
under  soil  is  thereby  broken.  This  surface  soil  itself 
may  be  very  dry,  but  it  serves  as  a  blanket  or  mulch  to 
the  soil  beneath  and  thereby  keeps  the  under  soil  moist. 
In  many  instances  this  conservation  of  moisture  by  fre- 
quent sIihIIow  till.iu'.'  is  the  chief  advantage  of  the  til- 
lage i)f  tin:  IimhI  liuriii!;  the  growing  season. 

Land  ili:ii  IS  wrll  tilled  has  different  chemical  rela- 
tions ti"iii  tli:it  wliieh  is  neglected.  Nitrification,  de- 
composition and  other  chemical  activities  are  hastened. 
The  stores  of  plant-food  are  rendered  available.  The 
soil  is  made  more  productive. 

The  first  requisite  for  the  growing  of  the  plant  is  to 
have  the  soil  in  such  condition  that  the  plant  can  thrive 
in  it.  It  is  only  when  the  land  is  well  tilJed  and  pre- 
pared, or  when  its  physical  condition  is  nearly  or  quite 
perfect,  that  the  addition  of  concentrated  fertilizers  may 
be  expected  to  produce  the  best  re.sults.  The  fertilizing 
of  the  land,  therefore,  is  a  secondary  matter;  tillage  is 
primary. 

The  ideal  tillage  of  the  land  is  that  which  is  prac- 
ticed by  the  gardener  when  he  grows  plants  in  pots. 
The  soil  is  ordinarily  sifted  or  riddled  so  that  unneces- 
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s:ii\    inii-.  m-i-  lenioved,  and  most  of  it  is  brought  into 

su   ■        I    I,: that  the  plants  can  utilize  it.     The  gar- 

.1.  I  .1  iiiold  or  sand  or  other  material,  until 

til.      "il  .-   i i^ht  into  the  proper  physical  condition. 

Ill  al-u  i.r.j\  ide.s  drainage  in  the  bottom  of  his  pots  or 
boxes.  Ot'ten  the  gardener  will  produce  as  much  from 
a  handful  of  soil  as  a  farmer  will  produce  from  a  bushel. 
L.  H.  B. 
TILLANDSIA  (Elias  Tillands  was  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  the  University  of  Abo,  Sweden;  in  1073  made  a 
catalogue  of  plants  of  the  vicinity  of  Abo).  Bromeli&cece. 
Tillandsias  are  mostly  epiphytes  and  all  natives  of 
America.  They  are  allied  to  billbergias,  EBchmeas, 
guzraanias,  pineapples,  and  the  like.  Many  species  are 
described  in  horticultural  literature  as  having  been  in- 
troduced into  cultivation,  but  most  of  these  are  known 
only  to  amateurs  and  in  collections  where  species  of 
botanical  interest  are  chiefly  grown.  In  the  American 
trade  about  30  names  occur,  many  of  which  are  to  be 
referred  to  other  genera.  The  generic  limits  of  Til- 
handsia,  as  of  most  bromeliaceous  genera,  are  ill  defined. 
By  different  authors  a  given  species  may  be  placed  in 
any  one  of  a  half  dozen  genera.  Lately,  Tillandsia  and 
Vriesia  have  been  merged,  but  in  this  book  Vriesia  is 
kept  distinct,  following  Mez's  monogra])h.  It  is  useless 
to  attempt  a  description  of  all  the  Tillandsias  that  by 
chance  may  occur  in  collections.  Persons  who  want  to 
know  the  species  other  than  those  regularly  in  the  trade 
should  consult  Baker's  "Handbook  of  the  Bromeliacese," 
,1889,  or  Mez's  "Broraeliacese"  in  DeCandolle's  "Mono- 
graphise  Phanerogamarum,"  189G.  The  latter  work, 
which  regards  Vriesia  as  a  separate  genus,  admits  248 
species  of  Tillandsia.  Some  of  these  species  extend 
northward  into  the  United  States,  growing  chiefly  in 
Florida,  although  one  or  two  reach  southern  Georgia, 
and  the  Spanish  moss  (which  is  Tillandsia  usueoides) 
reaches  Virginia  and  is  common  throughout  the  South. 
The  native  upright  Tillandsias  are  not  in  the  general 
trade,  but  they  are  offered  by  one  dealer  in  southern 
Florida:  of  such  are  T.  reciiri-afa,  T.  tenuifolia,  T. 
fasciculata,  T.  tttricnhita. 

Tillandsias  are  usually  known  as  "air-plants"  to  gar- 
deners. They  are  perennial  herbs,  mostly  of  upright 
growth  (the  common  T.  nsneoides  being  a  marked  ex- 
ception), the  bases  of  the  narrow  entire  leaves  often 
dilated  and  forming  cups  that  hold  water  and  in  which 
utricularias  and  other  water  plants  sometimes  grow. 
The  flowers  are  usually  borne  in  spikes  or  heads,  singly 
beneath  bracts;  they  are  perfect,  with  3  sepals  and 
3  petals  which  are  twisted  or  rolled  in  the  bud,  6 
stamens,  a  superior  ovary  with  filiform  style:  fr.  a 
3-valved  capsule,  containing  hairy  or  plumose  seeds. 
Vriesia  is  distinguished  by  having  one  or  two  scales  or 
ligules  at  the  base  of  the  petals  on  the  inside,  whereas 
the  petals  of  Tillandsia  are  eligulate;  however,  there 
are  intermediate  forms  and  it  is  sometimes  a  matter  of 
individual  opinion  as  to  which  genus  shall  receive  a 
given  species.  Some  of  the  cultivated  Tillandsias  be- 
long to  still  other  genera.  This  is  the  case  with  T. 
zebrina,  which  is  properly  Cryptanthns  sonatns  (Fig. 
2515).  This  is  an  odd  plant,  producing  crinkled  deflesed 
saw  -  edged  leaves,  which  are  whitish  beneath  and 
brown-barred  above,  and  small  clusters  of  white  flowers. 
See  p.  404,  where  other  kinds  of  Cryptanthns  in  the 
American  trade  are  described. 

Tillandsias  are  grown  both  for  foliage  and  for  flowers. 
The  foliage  is  usually  scurfy  and  sometimes  blotched. 
Many  of  the  species  are  very  showy  when  in  bloom, 
sending  up  strong  central  clusters  of  blue,  violet,  red, 
yellow  or  white  flowers.  In  nature,  the  seeds  are 
carried  in  the  wind  by  means  of  the  soft  hairs,  and  find 
lodgment  on  trees,  where  the  plants  grow.  A  few 
species,  however,  grow  on  the  ground.  In  cultivation, 
most  of  the  species  are  treated  as  pot-plants.  The 
growing  season  is  summer.  In  winter  the  plants  should 
be  kept  nearly  dormant,  although  not  completely  dry. 
They  need  a  warm  temperature  and  plenty  of  light 
while  growing.  Give  a  soil  rich  in  peat.  In  some 
cases  sphagnum  may  be  added  to  advantage.  Prop,  by 
suckers;  also  by  seeds.  For  further  cultural  notes,  con- 
sult Billberqia.  Other  bromeliaceous  genera  described 
in  this  book  are  Bromelia,  ^chmea,  Karatas,  Cryp- 
tanthns, Ananas,  Pitcairnia,  Puya,  Guzmania. 
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A.    Plant-body   slender  and   hanging:    fls.  solitary   in 

leaf  axils. 

usneoides,  Linn.     Spanish,  Florida  or  Long  Moss 

Figs.  251(i,  2517.   Whole  plant  ho irj  e'"!    hanging  from 


long 


the  stems 
:ul  often   several 
Ivs.    scattered, 
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spikes,  long  and  narrow,  the  much  exserted  but  not 
spreading  petals  purple  Var  picta,  Hools  ,  has  the 
upper  Ivs  and  bracts  scarlet  &  Fla  to  Venezuela 
B  M    4288     F  S   3  221 


row-linear,  1-3  in.  long  lis 
solitary  in  the  leaf -axils 
small  and  not  showy,  the 
petals  yellow  and  reflexed 
at  the  end.  Trop.  Amer 
and  in  the  U.  S.  from  Te\as 
to  Fla.  and  eastern  \  ir 
ginia;  extends  southward  to 
southern  Brazil.  B.M.  0301 
Gn.  37,  p.  221.  Gt.  45  p 
267.— This  is  one  of  the  most 
char.icteristic  plants  of  our 
southern  regions.  In  moist 
regions  it  gives  a  most  weird 
aspect  to  the  forests.  It  is 
used  as  a  packing  material, 
and  also,  when  specialh 
prepared,  for  upholsterj  It 
is  rarely  cultivated,  although 
it  is  not  uncommon  in  green 
houses,  being  hung  on 
branches  and  beams;  but  it 
must  be  renewed  fretiuently 
The  plant  is  named  for  its 
resemblance  to    the   lichen 


2517     The  Spanish  Moss  — Tillandsia  usneoides   haneine  from 


AA.  Plant-body  stiff  and  nearly  or  quite  ereel. 
n.  Stamens  shorter  than  the  petals. 
c.  Fls.  few  in  the  cluster. 
recurvata,  Linn.  {T.  Bdrtrami,  Ell.,  at  least  in  part). 
A  few  inches   high,  tufted,  with   scurfy  terete  or  fili- 
form recurved  2-ranked  Ivs.  r  fls.  1-5  on  a  spike  that  is 
sheathed  at  the  base  but  naked  above,  the  corolla  blue 
exceeding  the  calyx.     Florida  to  Argentina   and 


cc.  stem  not  prominently  swollen. 
D.  Lrs.  linear  or  filiform  from  the  base  or  abruptly 
from  a  dilated  base. 
polystachya,  Linn.  ( T.  avgusfifdlia,  Swartz.  T.  parvi- 
sp\ea,  Baker).  Lvs.  rosulatn,  k-pidote  or  scurfy,  curved. 
equalingorexceeiliiiL,'  tli.-  stiiii :  iiilli'i-fscenci' i-imipound, 
somewhat  pani(-nl;iic.  tlic  l;itii;il  sjiiki's  sliurtcr  tliuii  the 


Chil 


the( 


tu  Br 


t  U   many,  distichous 
]  iiesia   anceps     Lem  )       Erett     the 
11  and  bearing  a  spike  with  large 
distK  lions     green     biacts 
tiniri  \\hiih  small    blue  fls 
em.  I.,.       hs    stiff,  about    1 
dilated  and  striped 

■  or  purplish,  the 
much     exceeding 

\  Costa  Rica, 
L  B  C    8  771 

sniina  Kegel  (T 


spreading  segments  bluish 
purple  Ecu"idor  Peru  I 
H  Id  010  27  370  (as  var 
Kegeliina)  r,  C  II  12 
41.1  R  H  1872  230  18<»8 
201,  (is  \ir  tricolor)  F  AI 
1872  44  —A  handsome  and 
ular  species 


Ion 


■tha 


2516.  Spanish  Moss— Tilland- 
dueed.) 


the  petals. 
Stem  thiek-ened  and  bulb- 
like  at  the  base. 
bulbdsa,  Hook.     Small 
scurfy  plant  a  few  inches  high,  the  stem  swollen  at  the 
base:  Ivs.  3-5  in.  long,  much    dilated  and  clasping  at 
the  base  and  terete  above:   fls.  few,  in  racemose  short 


tenuifdlia,  Linn.  {T.  cwspitdsa,  Leconte,  not  Cham. 
&  Schlecht.  r.  i?«'WraiHi,Ell.  inpart).  Plant  less  than 
6  in.  tall,  reddish,  clustered:  Ivs.  awl-shaped  and  erect, 
nearly  terete,  concave  at  the  base,  scurfy:  fls.  few  in  a 
simple  or  somewhat  compound  spike,  the  blue  petals 
exceeding  the  bracts  and  recurving  at  the  apex.  Fla.  to 
Brazil. 

DD.  Lvs.  gradually  narrowed  from  a  broad  base. 

fascicuiata,  Swartz  (T.  braclectta,  Chapm.  T.  glau- 
cophglla.  Baker,  yriesia  glaucophylla.  Hook.}.  Tall, 
strong  species  with  stem  2  ft.  tall:  Ivs.  1-1 H  ft.  long, 
concave  or  channeled  above,  erect  or  ascending,  scurfy 
and  bluish;  stem  longer  than  the  Ivs.  and  branched,  the 
branches  or  spikes  bearing  distichous  keeled  acute 
mostly  greenish  and  red-tinged  bracts'  fls.  narrow,  ex- 
serted, blue.  S.  Fla,  West  Indies  and  Central  Ainer. 
B.M.  4415.    F.S.  5:432.-Very  variable. 

utricuiata,  Linn.  Plant  2-3  ft.  high:  Ivs.  glaucous 
and  scurfy,  becoming  subulate  and  recurved  at  the 
summit  but  much  dilated  and  imbricated  at  the  base 
and  forming  pockets  that  hold  water:  inflorescence 
branched,  the  fls.  far  apart  on  the  branches:  fls.  pale 
blue  (pale  colored  forms),  narrow,  the  petals  twice 
longer  than  the  sepals.  S.  Fla.  to  S.  Amer.  B.K. 
9:749  (as  2".  ««Mosa,  var.  pff»!*t).  — For  full  descrip- 
tion of  this  species,  together  with  plate,  see  Trelease, 
5th  Rept.  Mo.  Bot.  Gard.  (1894). 

T.  biviltata.  Linden,  is  Cryptanthus  bivittatus.  See  p.  404.— 
T.  farinhsa,  Han.,  is  Billbergia  pyramidalis.  See  p.  163.— T. 
La  Sallittna:  !'A  new  species  from  South  America,  with  most 
brilliaut  flowers.  It  is  of  free  growth  and  easily  cultivated, 
thriving  bpst  in  a  moderate  temperature  and  in  alight,  fibrous 
soil  mLxed  with  sphagnum."  (Siebrecht.)— T.  mvsdiea.  Lin- 
den, is  properly  Guzmamis  mus.-iica.  Mez.  It  is  acaulescent ; 
Ivs.  20  or  less  in  a  rosette,  lorate  and  obtuse  but  with  a  cusp, 
with  transverse  lines  on  botli  surfaces:  fls.  in  a  rounded  head 
on  the  end  of  a  redhracteil  sc;ipo,  thecoroll.-i  white.  Colombia. 
B.M.  6675.  I.H.  24:26S  (as  Caragnata  musuica).  It  is  an  excel- 
lent plant,  witli  broad  Ivs.  2  ft.  long.  In  the  American  trade. 
This  plant  is  sometimes  known  as  a  Massangea  (see  p.  992).— 
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T.  muscbsa,  Hort.,  is  Pitcair 
B.M.  4770,  is  Pitcairnia  Beycalema.  The  name  T.  mnscosa  has 
occurred  in  the  trade,  but  the  plant  is  unknown  to  the  writer. 
— r  Wilsoni.  Wats.,  has  been  introduced  sparingly  to  cultiva- 
tion but  does  not  appear  to  be  in  the  trade.  It  was  discov- 
ered'in  Hernando  county,  Fla.,  in  1887  by  Dr.  W.  P.  Wilson,  of 
the  University  ot  Pennsylvania:  "Stem  simple,  very  short 
(about  K  inch);  Ivs.  numerous,  1  to  a  or  4  inches  long,  gradu- 
ally narrowed  from  the  clasping  base  to  the  long-attenuate 
apes,  channeled  above,  more  or  less  hoary,  with  minute  ap- 
pressed,  peltate,  brown-centered  scales:  peduncle  very  slen- 
der recurved,  about  equaling  the  Ivs..  with  2  distinct  bracts, 
probably  1-3-lld.:  fls.  and  capsules  not  seen."  This  is  Sereno 
Watson's  original  description,  1888.  See  Mn.  2.  p.  180,  and  8, 
p.  130.  for  pictures  of  what  purport  to  be  this  species.— T. 
Zdhnii,  Hort.,  is  properly  Guzmania  Zahnii,  Mez.  Tufted, 
branching  from  the  base,  glabrous  throughout 
about  1  in.  broad,  crimson  striped  and  yello' 
paniculate,  subtended  by  scarlet  bracts:  fls. 
Rica.  B.M.  6059.  as  Caraguata  Zal  ■  '  ■ 
The  following  names  a 
,  fenestralis,  guttata 


r;  inflorescence 
yellow.    Costa 

accounted  for  under  Vriesia:    cari- 
ieroglyphica,  psittacina,  Saundersii, 


splendens,  tessellata.  zebrina  (in  part). 


L.  H.  B. 


TIMOTHY.     Phleum  pratense. 

TINANTIA  ftigax,  Scheidw.,  is  sometimes  seen  in 
old  gardens  but  is  not  in  the  trade.  It  is  a  tradesean- 
tia-like  herb  from  tropical  America,  with  blue  fls.  in 
bracteolate  curved  terminal  clusters.  1-2  ft.  Grown  in- 
doors and  out.  Known  also  as  Tradescantia  erecta,  T. 
undata,  T.  latifoUa.  B.M.  1340.  B.R.  17:1403.  L.B.C. 
13:1300- 

TIPUANA  (name  apparently  Latinized  from  a  Bra- 
zilian name).  Leguminbsm.  A  genus  of  3  species  of 
handsome  South  American  trees  with  oiUl-pinuate  Ivs., 
numerous  alternate  Ifts.  and  showy  yellow  or  purplish 
fls.  in  loose,  terminal  panicles.  Here  belongs  the  plant 
recently  introduced  to  southern  Calif,  as  Macluerium 
Tipu,  which  Franceschi  says  yields  one  of  the  rose- 
woods of  southern  Brazil. 

specidsa,  Benth.  (MachTerium  Tipu,  Benth.).  Ten- 
der yellow-fld.  tree;  Ifts.  11-21,  oblong,  emarginate, 
entire,  1%  in.  long:  veins  somewhat  parallel:  standard 
broadly  orbicular:  wings  very  broadly  ovate,  much 
larger  than  the  keel:  pod  veiny.    S.  Amer. 

TIPULAEIA  (Latin,  Tipula,  a  genus  of  insects,  al- 
luding to  the  form  of  the  flower).  OrchidAcece.  Includes 
2  species  of  small  terrestrial  orchids  in  N.  America  and 
the  Himalaya  region.  Herbs  with  solid  bulb,  having 
several  generations  connected  by  offsets:  leaf  solitary, 
basal,  appearing  in  autumn  long  after  the  flowering 
season:  fls.  in  a  long,  loose,  terminal  raceme,  green, 
nodding;  sepals  and  petals  similar,  spreading:  label- 
lum  3-Iobed,  produced  into  a  long  spur  behind;  column 
erect,  wingless  or  narrowly  winged. 

discolor,  Nutt.  Crane-fly  Orchis.  Scape  15-20  in. 
high:  leaf  ovate,  2-3  in.  long,  appearing  in  autumn  and 
often  surviving  through  the  winter:  raceme  5-10  in.long. 
loose:  fls.  green,  tinged  with  purple.  July,  Aug.  Vt.  and 
Mich,  to  Fla.  and  La.  B.B.  1:480.-Rare.  Advertised 
by  dealers  in  Dutch  bulbs.  Heinrich  Hasselbring. 
TOAD  FLAX.  Linaria  vulgaris. 
TOADSTOOL.  Consult  Mushroom  and  Fungi. 
TOBACCO  is  considered  to  be  an  agricultural  rather 
than  a  horticultural  crop  and  hence  is  not  treated  at 
length  in  this  work.  See  Nlcotiana  for  an  account  of  the 
cultivated  species  of  the  genus  to  which  Tobacco  belongs. 
TOCdCA  (Tococo  is  the  native  name  of  T.  Ouiatien- 
sis).  MelastomUceiB.  A  genus  of  38  species  of  tropical 
shrubs  native  to  the  northern  part  of  South  America, 
including  several  handsome  foliage  plants  for  hot- 
houses. Their  beauty  is  similar  to  that  of  the  well- 
known  Uyanophyllum,  for  which  see  Miconia.  The  Ivs. 
are  usually  ample,  petiolate,  membranous,  rarely  leath- 
ery, entire  or  denticulate,  usually  5-nerved:  fls.  rather 
large,  borne  in  terminal  or  sometimes  axillary  panicles, 
white,  red  or  rosy,  5-merous,  rarely  6-merous;  stamens 
10:  ovary  3-loculed,  rarely  5-loculed. 

platyphylla,  Benth.  {Spharogyne  latifdlia.  Naud.). 
Short-stemmed  plant  with  succulent,  somewhat  tortii- 
ous  stem:  Ivs.  broadly  ovate,  minutely  denticulate-cili- 
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ate,  7-nerved :  fls.  rosy  or  red:  ovary  5-loculed.  Colom- 
bia, Venezuela,  Costa  Rica.  —  Cogniaux  puts  this  spe- 
cies in  a  section  characterized  by  having  the  Ivs.  desti- 
tute of  vesicles  and  the  calyx  not  winged.  In  this  sec- 
tion it  is  unique  by  reason  of  its  herbaceous  branches 
with  long  bristles,  especially  at  the  nodes  ;  the  other 
species  of  the  section  have  shrubby  and  glabrous 
branches.  A  very  beautiful  plant,  but  considered  to  be 
difficult  to  grow.  y^_  5i_ 

Tococa  requires  a  warmhouse  temperature,  with  shady 
and  fairly  moist  place.  Use  leaf -mold  mixed  with 
fibrous  loam,  and  provide  ample  drainage.  It  is  best 
propagated  from  wh.at  are  called  split  joints,  or  eyes 
with  the  leaf  rolled  up,  and  inserted  in  thumb-pots  in 
fine  sand  with  chopped  moss ;  then  insert  pot  in  sand  or 
cocoa  fiber,  with  bottom  heat  of  75-80".  Cover  with  bell- 
glass  or  other  inclosure  to  exclude  air  and  to  keep  a 
fairly  moist  (but  not  wet)  condition.  In  about  two 
months  the  cuttings  will  have  rooted.  The  wood  for 
propagating  should  be  well  ripened. 

H.  A.  Siebrecht. 

TODDALIA  (Kaka  ToddaU,  Malabar  name  of  T.  acu- 
leata).  Butllcece.  About  8  species  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
climbers  native  to  the  Old  World  tropics  and  the  Cape. 
Lvs.  alternate  ;  Ifts.  in  3's,  shining,  leathery,  full  of 
fine  veins,  glandular -dotted,  with  a  wavy  vein  inside 
the  margin:  fls.  small,  copious,  in  dense  panicles;  se- 
pals 4-5,  minute;  petals  4-5,  valvate  or  imbricate;  sta- 
mens as  many,  or  twice  as  many,  as  petals:  ovary  4-5- 
loculed;  stigma  peltate:  fr.  hard,  coriaceous,  globose, 
permanently  syncarpous.  In  Toddalia  proper  the  petals 
are  valvate,  and  the  stamens  as  many  as  the  petals;  in 
the  subgenus  Vepris  (name  altered  from  vepres,  bram- 
ble) the  petals  are  imbricate  and  the  st.iraens  twice  as 
many  as  the  petals. 

lanceoUta,  Lam.  (Vepris  JanceoWa,  A.  Juss.).  Small 
tree  or  large  shrub,  erect,  without  prickles,  entirely 
glabrous:  petioles  1-2  in.long;  Ifts.  oblong-lanceolate, 
2-3  in.  long,  acute,  entire-waved  at  the  edge,  %-l  in. 
broad:  panicles  axillary  and  terminal,  thyrsoid:  petals 
a  line  long,  imbricate;  stamens  8,  in  the  male  fls.  ex- 
serted:  fr.  the  size  of  a  pea.  4-lobed,  fleshy,  gland- 
dotted.  Mauritius,  Mozambique,  Cape.  Int.  by  Rea- 
soner  Bros.,  1891.  w.  M. 

TODfiA  (Tode,  a  German  botanist).  OsmundAcece. 
Grape  Fern.  A  genus  of  ferns  related  to  Osmunda  but 
with  the  sporangia  borne  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
leaf.  The  last  three  species,  although  frequently  united 
with  Todea,  more  properly  form  a  distinct  genus  Lep- 
topteris,  differing  widely  in  habit  from  the  original 
Todea;  they  form  delicate  foliage  plants  resembling 
the  filmy  ferns  in  habit. 

For  culture,  see  Ferns. 

A.    Texture  leathery  :  lvs.  bipinnate. 

b&Tbara,  Moore  {T.  Africdna,  Willd.).  Lvs.  in  a 
crown  rising  from  a  short  caudex,  3-4  ft.  long,  9-12  in. 
wide;  pinnae  erect  spreading,  sometimes  2  in.  wide: 
sori  closely  placed,  often  covering  the  whole  under  sur- 
face at  maturity.  South  Africa  to  New  Zealand. 
AA.  Texture  thin:  lvs.  icith  linear  divisions. 
B.    livs.  tripinnatifid. 

hymenophylloides, Rich.  &Less  (2*. pe»»ci(?a, Hook.). 
Lvs.  1-2  ft.  long,  8-12  in.  wide,  lowest  pinnEB  about  as 
long  as  the  others;  rachises  mostly  naked.  New  Zea- 
land. 

supfirba.  Col.    Lvs.  2-4  ft.  long  from  a  woody  caudex; 
pinnte    often   crisped,   the    lower   gradually   reduced; 
rachises  densely  tomentose.    New  Zealand. 
BB.   Xrs.  bipinnate. 

Frilseri,  Hook.  &  Grev.  Lvs.  1-2  ft.  long,  from  an 
erect  woody  caudex  18-24  in.  high,  lowest  pinn»  nearly 
as  large  as  the  others:  rachis  narrowly  winged,  naked. 
Australia.  l.  M.  Underwood. 

TOLMIfiA  (Dr.  Tolmie,  surgeon  of  Hudson  Bay  Co., 
at  Puget  Sound).  Saxifragicece.  A  genus  of  one  spe- 
cies, a  western  relative  of  the  Bishop's  Cap  or  Mitella, 
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and  with  the  same  style  of  beauty.  It  is  a  perennial 
herb  1-2  ft.  high,  with  loose  racemes  of  small  greenish 
or  purplish  flowers.  The  species  seems  to  have  been 
cult,  abroad,  and  twenty  years  ago  it  was  offered  in  the 
eastern  V.  S.  for  western  collectors.  It  is  probably 
hardy  and  doubtless  requires  some  .shade. 

Generic  characters  :  calyx  funnelform,  gibbous  at 
base,  5-lobed,  the  tube  in  age  longitudinally  splitting 
down  one  side  ;  petals  5,  threadlike,  inserted  in  the 
sinuses  of  the  calyx,  recurved,  persistent;  stamens  3: 
ovary  1-loculed,  with  2-parietal  placenta>.  This  plant 
has  been  described  under  Tiarella  and  Heiicliera,  which 
it  resembles  in  foliage  and  inflorescence.  It  seems  to 
be  the  only  plant  of  the  Saxifrage  tribe  that  has  3  sta- 

MSnziesii,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Perennial  herb.  1-2  ft.  high, 
with  slender  creeping  rootstocks  and  some  summer 
runners:  Ivs.  round-cordate,  more  or  less  lobed  and 
orenately  toothed,  slender -stalked,  all  alternate,  those 
of  the  stem  2^  in  number:  raceme  %-li4  ft.  long:  fls. 
and  capsule  nearly  ii  in.  long,  greenish  or  tinged  pur- 
ple. Forests  of  Mendocino  Co.,  Calif.,  to  Puget  Sound. 
—  Propagates  naturally  by  adventitious  buds,  produced 
at  the  apex  of  the  petioles  of  the  radical  Ivs.  and  root 
ing  when  these  fall  to  the  ground.  y^   jj 

TOMATO  (Plate  XLII).  The  Tomato  is  Ltjcopersi- 
CKiii  escuUntmn  (which  see),  one  of  the  solanum  or 
nightshade  family  and  closely  allied  to  the  potato.  In 
fact,  the  potato  and  Tomato  can  be  grafted  on  each  other 
with  ease,  although  they  will  not  cross.  The  graft  pro- 
duces no  practical  results,  however  (see  Bull.  61,  Cor- 
nell Exp.  Sta. ).  The  Tomato  is  grown  more  extensively 
in  North  America  than  elsewhere  in  the  world,  and 
the  varieties  have  here  reached  a  higher  degree  of  per 
fection.  The  American  standard  or  ideal  is  a  To- 
mato that  is  nearly  globular,  solid  and  "smooth"  (that 
is,  not  wrinkled).  Figs.  2518-20.  The  flat  angled 
and  wrinkled  Tomatoes  (Fig.  2526;  1334,  Vol.  II)  art- 
now  little  grown  in  this  country.  These  forms  art- 
little  adapted  to  canning,  to  which  use  enormous  quan- 
tities of  Tomatoes  are  put.  and  they  do  not  satisfy  the 
popular  ideal  or  desire.  The  old-time  pear,  cherrv,  and 
plum  forms  (Figs.  2521,  2522)  of  Tomatoes  are  still 
grown  for  curiosity  and  also  for  the  making  of  pickles 
and  preserves,  but  their  field  culture  is  relatively  not 
important.  The  currant  Tomato,  grown  for  ornament 
and  curiosity,  is  Lycnpersictim  pimpinellifolium  (Fig. 
2.523).  It  sometimes  hybridizes  with  the  common  spe- 
cies (Fig.  1338,  Vol.  II). 

The  Tomato  requires  a  warm  soil  and  climate,  a 
sunny  open  position,  and  a  long  season.  The  plants  are 
usually  started  in  hotbeds  or  glass  houses,  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  open  as  soon  as  settled  weather  comes. 
The  plants  are  usually  set  from  4-5  feet  apart  each  way 
and  are  allowed  to  grow  as  they  will,  finally  covering 
the  ground.  For  home  use,  however,  the  plants  are 
often  trained,  in  order  to  forward  their  ripening  and 
to  secure  larger  and  better  colored  fruits.  The  best 
method  is  to  train  to  a  single  stem,  as  recommended 
for  forcing  below.  The  stem  is  supported  by  a  stake  or 
perpendicular  wire  or  cord  (Fig.  2524);  or  sometimes 
it  is  tied  to  the  horizontal  strands  of  a  trellis.  This  sin- 
gle-stem training  requires  close  attention,  and  if  the 
time  cannot  be  spared  for  it,  the  vines  may  be  allowed 
to  lie  on  an  inclined  trellis  or  rack.  This  rack  training 
keeps  the  plants  from  the  ground  and  thereby  allows 
the  individual  fruits  to  develop  perfectly  and  also 
checks  the  spread  of  the  fruit-rot;  but  it  lisually  does 
not  give  such  perfect  fruits  as  the  single-stem  training, 
since  the  number  of  fruits  is  limited  in  the  latter.  The 
most  serious  general  difficulty  in  Tomato  growing  is 
the  rot  of  the  fruit.  This  usually  causes  most  damage, 
following  close,  wet  weather  when  the  fruit  is  ripening. 
It  is  apparently  worst  on  plants  that  cover  the  ground 
thickly  with  foliage  and  do  not  allow  it  to  become  dry 
on  the  surface.  Usually  it  does  not  seriously  lessen  the 
crop  beyond  a  few  pickings;  and  if  the  plants  are 
brought  into  bearing  early  and  are  kept  in  thrifty  con- 
dition for  subsequent  bearing,  the  percentage  of  total 
injury  is  greatly  reduced.  The  Tomato  is  tender  to 
frost.  The  green  fruit  remaining  when  frost  kills  the 
plants  may  be  ripened  in  tight  drawers  or  cupboards. 
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if  it  is  nearly  or  quite  full  grown.  The  Tomato  is  prob- 
ably a  short-lived  perennial;  but  in  cold  climates  it  is 
grown  as  an  annual  from  seeds,  l.  H.  B. 

General  Advice  on  Tomato  Culture.  —  The  Tomato 
comes  from  tropical  America  and  in  its  natural  habitat 
the  conditions  of  temperature  and  moisture  during  the 
entire  growing  season  are  constantly  favorable  for  its 
rapid  development.  The  plant  is  adapted  to  such  con- 
ditions, and  if  we  are  to  have  the  best  possible  results 
with  it  under  cultivation  we  must  provide  them  and  see 
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that  it  has  a  steady  and  unchecked  growth  from  the 
germination  of  the  seed  to  the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  It 
is  true  that  the  plant  will  live  through  considerable 
degrees  of  cold,  wet,  drought  and  other  untoward  con- 
ditions, and  often  seemingly  recover  from  their  ill  ef- 
fects and  make  a  vigorous  growth.  But  we  believe  it  is 
true  that  any  check  in  the  growth  of  a  Tomato  plant, 
particularly  if  it  occurs  when  the  plant  is  young,  will 
surely  lessen  the  quantity  and  lower  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  produced.  This  is  a  strong  statement,  but  we  are 
convinced  of  its  truth  by  scores  of  experiences  like  the 
following  :  Two  adjacent  fields  of  similar  character 
were  set  with  plants  from  the  same  coldframes.  Those 
in  one  field  were  carelessly  set  out  just  before  a  cold, 
dry  wind-storm  and  received  a  check  in  transplanting, 
the  effect  of  which  was  evident  for  at  least  ten  days; 
but  the  plants  ultimately  became  as  large  as  those  in 
the  second  field,  which  had  been  kept  in  the  coldframe 
during  the  storm  and  were  set  out  rather  more  care- 
fully than  the  first  lot,  but  six  days  later.  They  suf- 
fered scarcely  perceptibly  from  the  transplanting,  and 
actually  commenced  a  new  growth  sooner  than  those 
set  six  days  earlier.  The  subsequent  treatment  of  the 
two  fields  was  as  nearly  identical  as  possible;  but  the 
second  field  yielded  over  100  bushels  per  acre  more 
fruit  than  the  first  and  it  was  so  superior  in  quality 
that,  sold  by  the  same  man  in  the  same  market,  it 
brought  an  average  of  nine  cents  per  package  more 
money.  We  were  familiar  with  the  fields  and  their 
treatment,  and  know  of  no  reason  for  the  difference 
in  results  except  the  check  that  one  lot  received  at 
transplanting.  All  our  experience  with  Tomatoes  con- 
vinces us  that  the  first  and  great  essential  to  the  best 
results  is  a  steady  constant  growth  from  start  to  finish, 
but  more   especially   when  the  plant   is    young.    This 
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leads  to  a  method  of  culture  which  differs  somewhat 
from  that  usually  recommended.  We  plant  the  seed  in 
ilats  placed  in  a  greenhouse  or  hotbed,  some  forty  to  Jif  ty 
days  before  we  think  the  plant  can  be  set  in  the  field 
without  danger  of  frost,  or  what  is  quite  as  bad,  a  cold, 
dry  wind-storm.  As  soon  as  the  plants  can  be  handled 
(which  ought  to  be  ten  or  twelve  days  from  the  sowing 
of  the  seed),  we  transplant  into  other  flats  or  into  cold- 
frames,  setting  them  2  to  4  inches  apart  according  to 
the  space  available  and  the  desired  size  of  the  plants 
when  set  in  the  field.  We  have  m-v.r  fail, d  t.)  get 
better  results  from  plants  which  li.nl  Immh  n-m^iilanted 
but  once  (and  that  when  very  snuill  i  inul  Ijail  1h  ,n  kept 
in  constant  growth,  than  from  tho^c  \vl]i,-li  wir.-  started 
earlier  and  kept  of  a  practical  size  for  setting  in  the 
field  by  repeated  transplanting  and  pruning. 

We  aim  to  give  the  young  plants  light,  heat,  water, 
and  above  all  air.  in  such  proportions  as  to  secure  a 
constant  and  steady  growth,  forming  stocky,  vigorous 
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2519.  A  prolific  Tomato,  the  result  of  training  to  a  single  s 


plants  able  to  stand  erect  when  set  in  the  field,  even  if 
they  are  a  little  wilted.  A  plant  which  has  once  bowed 
its  head  suffers  from  it  forever. 

For  Tomatoes  we  prefer  a  field  that  has  been  made 
rich  by  fertilization  in  previous  years,  but  if  manure  is 
used  we  aim  to  have  it  thoroughly  worked  into  the  soil. 
There  is  no  crop  in  which  this  is  of  greater  importance 
than  with  Tomatoes.  If  we  have  to  depend  upon  com- 
mercial fertilizers  we  select  those  comparatively  rich  in 
nitrogen  and  potash,  and  work  in  two-thirds  of  it  .iust 
before  setting  the  plants  and  the  balance  some  four  or 
five  weeks  later.  We  prepare  the  field  by  plowing  as 
early  as  it  can  be  worked,  and  repeated   replowing  or 
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deep  working  until,  at  the  time  the  plants  are  set,  it  is 
a  deep  bed  of  mellow,  friable  soil.  We  begin  cultivat- 
ing the  day  after  the  plants  are  set,  running  the  culti- 
vator as  deep  as  possible,  and  go  through  again  every 
two  or  three  days,  as  long  as  the  plants  will  permit; 
but  we  aim  to  make  each  cultivation  shallower  than  the 
preceding  one  until  it  becomes  a  mere  stirring  of  the 
surface  soil. 

When  quantity  and  quality  are  of  little  importance 
compared  with  earliness,  the  best  results  are  obtained 
by  a  method  almost  the  opposite  of  that  given  above. 
The  seed  is  sown  very  early  so  that,  though  growth  is 
kept  in  check  by  crowding  and  scarcit}'  of  water,  the 
plants  have  set  the  first  cluster  of  fruit,  which  is  some- 
times nearly  full  grown  by  the  time  danger  of  severe 
freezing  is  past,  and  the  plants  are  then  set  in  the  field 
much  earlier  than  recommended  for  general  crop.  In 
setting,  furrows  are  opened  running  east  and  west  and 
the  plants  set  in  slanting  to  the  south,  so  that  the  fruit 
is  just  above  the  surface,  with  a  bank  of  earth  on  the 
north  side,  and  the  roots  are  no  more  than  normal  depth. 
So  treated,  the  plant  will  ripen  the  fruit  already  set 
very  early,  but  the  subsequent  crop  is  of  very  little 
value. 

When  quality  is  of  first  importance,  staking  and 
pruning  is  essential,  as  in  this  way  much  better  fruit 
can  be  grown  than  can  be  produced  on  unpruned  vines 
allowed  to  trail  on  the  ground,  particularly  if  the  soil 
be  at  all  cold.  When  the  plants  are  to  be  staked  and 
pruned  they  may  be  set  as  close  as  30^0  inches  apart. 
We  have  obtained  the  best  results  from  th-e  use  of  a 
single  stake,  some  2  inches  square  and  .5  or  G  feet  long, 
to  each  plant.  As  soon  as  the  plant  shows  its  first  clus- 
ter of  flowers  it  divides,  and  the  two  branches  are 
allowed  to  grow,  being  tied  to  the  stake  as  necessary; 
all  branches  starting  below  the  division  are  cut  or 
pulled  off,  and  any  above  are  cut  off  just  beyond  the 
first  leaf  or  cluster  of  blossoms.  Most  of  the  fruit  pro- 
duced in  the  Gulf  states  for  shipment  north  is  grown  in 
this  way. 

For  market  or  for  canning  and  pickling,  quantity  and 
quality  of  crop  and  cheap  production  are  of  prime  im- 
portance, and  the  best  results  are  secured  by  following 
the  general  cultural  directions  as  just  given.  As  the 
gathering  of  the  crop  is  one  great  element  of  its  cost, 
we  have  found  it  profitable  to  set  15  to  20  rows  and 
then  omit  one  to  form  a  driveway,  at  the  same  time 
omitting  every  sixth  or  eighth  plant  in  the  row  to  form 
a  cross-walk.  This  facilitates  the  distribution  of  the 
empty,  and  the  collection  of  the  full  crates,  and  enables 
one  to  gather  the  fruit  with  less  injury  to  the  vines; 
consequently  one  secures  nearly  as  much  marketable 
fruit,  particularly  if  it  is  gathered  green  for  pickling, 
as  if  the  entire  space  was  covered. 

Although  the  Tomato  has  been  in  cultivation  a  much 
shorter  time  than  most  of  our  garden  vegetables,  there 
have  been  developed  a  great  many  varieties,  difi'ering 
UKiti  rially  in  lialiit  of  vine,  size,  form  and  color  of  fruit 
a^  \\*11  a-  miIht  <|ualities;  and  these  differences  are  so 
divri  L'<  lit,  ,iih1  in.lividual  taste  and  the  demands  of  dif- 
ftTiiiT  iiiatkris  so  varied,  that  it  is  difficult  to  classify 
the  varieties  or  arrange  them  in  order  of  merit. 

The  extra- early  sorts  are  of  two  types,  one  repre- 
sented by  Early  Minne.sota,  with  a  vigorous  vine  produc- 
ing in  abundance  large  clusters  of  small,  round,  smooth 
fruits  which  ripen  early  but  are  too  small  for  market; 
the  other  represented  by  the  Atlantic  Prize,  in  which 
the  vine  is  short-lived,  lacking  in  vigor,  and  produces 
very  early-ripening  fruit,  too  rough  to  be  salable  after 
the  smoother  sorts  reach  the  market. 

Of  varieties  for  a  general  crop  there  are  quite  a  num- 
ber, varying  greatly  in  type  and  quality,  from  the  Opti- 
mus  of  medium  size,  perfect  form,  fine  flavor  and  bril- 
liant vermilion-red  color,  through  the  larger  Favorite 
and  Matchless,  to  the  perfect-shaped,  large-sized,  late- 
ripening  Stone;  or  if  one  prefers  the  purple-red,  from 
the  Acme  through  the  Beauty  to  the  later  Buckeye 
State. 

If  one  prefers  the  dwarf -growing  plants,  we  have  the 
purple-fruited  Dwarf  Champion  or  the  fine-flavored  and 
beautiful  red  Quarter  Century.  For  special  purposes 
and  to  meet  individual  tastes  we  have  the  immense  and 
solid  Ponderosa  and  the  Honor  Bright,  which  can  be 
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shipped  long  distances  almost  as  readily  and  safely  as 
the  apple  and  more  so  than  the  peach,  and  which,  picked 
and  stored  on  shelves,  will  prolong  the  season  of  fresh 
Tomatoes  from  one's  own  garden  till  Christmas  time. 
And  to  please  the  eye  we  have  the  Golden  Queen, 
of  clear  yellow  with 
a  beautiful  red 
cheek,  or  the  White 
Apple  — nearly  white— 
or  the  Peach,  covered 
with  bloom  and  as 
beautiful  in  color  as 
a  peach.  For  pick- 
ling we  have  the  Red 
Plum  and  Yellow 
Plum,  the  Red  Pear- 
Shaped  and  the  Yel- 
low Pear-Shaped,  the 
Red  Cherry  and  the 
Yellow  Cherry,  and  the 
cherry -like  exquisite- 
flavored  Burbank's 
Preserving.  Every 
season  there  are  new 
and  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct varieties  added  to  the  lists;  and  very  truly  of  the 
making  of  new  varieties  of  Tomato,  like  the  making  of 
books,  there  is  no  end.  •^.  jl.  Tract. 

Tomatoes  Under  General  Field  Conditions. -Tomatoes 
should  be  started  in  hotbeds.  To  make  the  beds,  select 
a  sheltered  place  on  the  south  side  of  a  bank  or  erect 
some  shelter  on  the  north  side  from  where  the  hot- 
bed is  to  be  made.  Dig  a  hole  about  a  foot  deep,  8 
feet  wide  and  as  long  as  needed;  18  feet  long  will  give 
room  enough  to  grow  plants  for  twelve  acres  of  Toma- 
toes. Use  fresh  stable  manure;  cart  it  out  in  a  pile  and 
let  it  lay  three  or  four  days,  then  work  it  over  until  it 
gets  good  and  hot,  then  put  it  into  the  hole  prepared 
for  it,  8  X  18  feet,  about  18  inches  thick.  Then  place  the 
frame,  6  x  16  feet,  on  the  manure;  that  will  leave  one 
foot  manure  outside  of  the  frame;  by  this  means  the 
heat  will  be  just  as  great  at  the  edge  of  the  bed  as  it  is 
in  the  middle.  Then  place  4  or  5  inches  of  dirt  on  the 
manure  and  let  it  lie  for  a  couple  of  diiys  to  allow  the 
dirt  to  get  warm.  The  sash  is  put  on  as  soon  as  the 
dirt  is  placed.  When  the  dirt  is  warm,  rake  it  over  to 
get  it  nice  and  tine,  then  sow  the  seed  in  drills  which 
are  made  about  2  inches  apart  by  a  marker.  Sow  the 
seed  by  hand;  the  sash  is  then  put  on  close  to  the  dirt; 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  bed  the  frame  is  made  3  inches 
higher  at  the  end  next  to  the  bank  so  the  water  will  run 
off;  the  bed  is  banked  up  all  around  so  no  cold  can  | 
in.  In  this  way  the  bed  will  be 
kept  warm  and  the  seed  will 
soon  come  up.  After  the  plants 
are  up  nicely,  they  will  need 
some  air  that  they  may  become 
hardened  and  grow  stocky. 
Ventilating  can  be  done  by  rais- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  sash  and 
putting  a  block  under  them 
while  the  sun  is  hot;  but  do 
not  neglect  to  lower  them  at 
night.  When  the  plants  are 
four  or  five  weeks  old,  and 
about  2  inches  high,  transplant 
the  first  into  a  bed  that  has  a 
little  warm  manure  in  the  bot- 
tom and  4-G  inches  of  dirt  on 
top.  Use  sash  over  this  first 
bed,  as  the  weather  is  quite 
cold  at  night.  Do  this  in  order 
to  get  the  early  plants  in  the  2521.  Two  forms  of  the 
field.  Transplant  the  remainder  pear  Tomato, 

into  coldframes  and  use  cover- 
ings or  shutters  made  of  boards.  Transplant  all  in  rows 
6  inches  apart  and  2  inches  in  the  row.  Keep  them  in 
these  beds  until  planted  in  the  open  fields.  When  there 
is  a  frost  in  the  morning  and  plants  are  large,  take  off 
the  covering  early  in  the  morning  that  the  frosty  air  may 
harden  the  plants  while  they  are  in  the  bed.  Sometimes 
the  plants  are  in  blossom  before  they  can  be  set  in  the 
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fields.  Never  pinch  a  plant  back.  A  good-sized  plant  is 
from  4-6  inches  high  and  stocky;  the  stronger  the  plant 
the  earlier  will  be  the  crop.  The  main  point  is  to  get  the 
plant  strong  before  it  is  set  in  the  field,  then  it  will  not 
stop  growing,  while  a  slender,  weak  plant  will  not  start 
to  grow  as  soon.  Transplanting  the  plants  from  the 
sowing  bed  into  the  cold  beds  helps  the  plants,  and  they 
will  produce  earlier  fruit  than  those  set  in  the  fields 
from  the  hotbeds.  Take  them  up  with  a  trowel  that  all 
of  the  dirt  possible  may  go  with  them  from  the  bed 
into  the  field.  In  case  the  ground  is  dry,  take  a  large 
bos  with  clay  in  it  and  make  a  regular  mush,  dip  the 
plant  into  it,  then  put  the  plant  in  the  box.  One  can 
leave  them  there  for  a  day  or  two  before  setting  them 
in  the  field. 

Prepare  the  ground  about  the  same  way  that  farmers 
prepare  corn  ground.  Have  it  well  harrowed,  then 
mark  it  off  4  x  6  or  5  x  6.  and  when  the  ground  is  very 
rich  6  X  G  feet,  and  set  the  plant  in  the  cross.  Use  the 
hands  to  fill  the  dirt  around  the  plant.  Set  the  plants  that 
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of  Tomato. 


are  transplanted  under  sash  first,  as  they  are  the  oldest 
and  strongest.  These  can  be  risked  in  the  field  first; 
then  fill  that  bed  with  plants  again,  as  plants  may  be 
needed  for  replanting  in  case  cutworms  or  other  causes 
destroy  some  of  the  first  setting. 

Never  put  manure  under  the  plants  set  in  the  field. 
The  best  way  to  manure  the  ground  is  a  year  before, 
for  some  other  crop,  such  as  cabbage,  potatoes  oi 
pickles ;  then  you  can  grow  Tomatoes  several  years  after. 
Never  put  Tomatoes  in  ground  prepared  with  fresh  ma- 
nure, for  the  manure  burns  the  roots  and  causes  trouble, 
and  the  flavor  of  the  Tomatoes  is  not  so  good.  As  soon 
as  a  field  of  Tomatoes  is  planted,  go  over  the  area  with 
hoes  and  draw  up  some  soil  to  the  plant,  and  fill  in 
around  the  plant  with  e.arth  so  it  will  not  get  dry  into 
the  roots.  After  the  pl.ints  li.-irin  to  take  root,  go 
through  the  field  both  ways  witli  tli.'  .nliivMtor.  ;ind 
keep  this  up  during  the  seasim.  i  iii.  :i!i!m.i  <  ii!i!\;,tt' 
them  too  much.  Some  farnuTs  ihink  •!  i  i'  !  mmic 
are  no  weeds  growing  around  tli.    pl:ii  ■  ly 

little  cultivating,  but  this  is  a  iiii^takr.  \\\nt  il.  -.a- 
son  is  dry  they  need  more  cultivation  in  c.rder  to  keep 
up  the  moisture. 

Half-bushel  baskets  are  very  useful  in  picking  Toma- 
toes. Our  own  practice  is  to  take  about  six  rows  in  a 
piece  and  throw  the  vines  of  a  row  around  so  that  we 
can  drive  a  team  through  the  field.  If  the  rows  are  6 
feet  apart  a  team  can  go  through  without  destroying 
many  Tomatoes.  In  that  way  one  can  pick  more  Toma- 
toes "in  a  short  time  because  he  does  not  have  to  carry 
them  so  far.  Have  boxes  alongside  where  the  team  will 
go  and  the  Tomatoes  are  carried  to  these  bushel  boxes, 
and  when  the  team  comes  are  loaded  and  driven  to  the 
factory.  Picking  is  done  mostly  by  children.  A  man  is 
with  them  who  keeps  account  of  what  they  pick  and 
gives  them  instructions  in  picking,      g,  j,  HErsz  Co. 

Tomato  Culture  in  the  South. -The  Tomato  is  one  of 
the  most  capricious  of  market-garden  vegetables.  It  is 
of  greater  relative  importance  in  the  South  than  in  the 
North.  Essentials  of  habit  and  cultivation  do  not  ma- 
terially differ  in  either  section.    While  by  no  means  a 
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gross  feeder,  the  plant  demands  a  fairly  good  soil,  light, 
porous  and  well  drained,  and  is  generously  responsive 
to  judicious  fertilizing,  though  acutely  sensitive  to  the 
slightest  variations  of  soil  and  climate.  Underfertil- 
ized  it  is  unprofitable;  too  liberally  manured,  espe- 
cially with  nitrogenous  matter,  it  runs  to  vine  at  the  ex- 
pense of  fruit  and  is  subject  to  excessive  inroads  from 
bacterial  and  fungous  diseases.  Similar  results  follow 
from  wet  seasons  or  too  heavy  soil,  while  drought  or 
insufficient  nourishment  cut  short  the  harvest.  To 
steer  a  middle  course  between  these  extremes  is  diffi- 
cult. It  is,  on  the  whole,  safer  to  underfertilize  than  to 
overfeed— to  select  a  moderately  dry,  sandy  loam,  well 
manured  the  last  season,  and  with  but  a  light  applica- 
tion of  fertilizer,  or  none  at  all  for  the  present  crop- 
to  risk  underproduction  rather  than  invite  overgrowth 
of  vine,  fungous  maladies,  loss  of  foliage  and  decay 
of  fruit. 

The  normal  fertilizer  formula  approximates  that  for 
the  potato,  though  a  smaller  percentage  of  nitrogen 
will  suffice— say  3  per  cent  nitrogen,  9  per  cent  phos- 
phoric acid  and  7  per  cent  potash.  This  would  be  met 
by  a  compound  of :  Nitrate  of  soda,  400  lbs. ;  high 
grade  (14  per  cent)  superphosphate,  1,320  lbs.;  muriate 
(or  sulfate)  of  potash,  280  lbs.;  total,  2,000  lbs.  This 
may  be  used  to  the  amount  of  1,000  lbs.  per  acre  with 
safety  on  a  well  -  selected  soil  if  applied  sufficiently 
early  in  the  season.  Such  an  application  should  pro- 
duce a  yield  of  300  bushels  per  acre  in  a  normal  season 
with  any  of  the  better  standard  varieties. 

Varieties.— A\l  things  considered,  the  following  short 
list  presents  for  the  South  the  best  of  half  a  cen- 
tury's effort  in  development:  Crimson  Cushion,  Stone, 
Ponderosa,  Freedom,  Acme,  Trophy,  Paragon  and 
Perfection.  The  medium-sized,  smooth,  round,  red, 
uniform,  solid  fruit  represented  by  Stone  and  Acme, 
and  of  which  Crimson  Cushion  is  perhaps  the  choicest 
and  most  conspicuous  e.xample,  presents  an  almost  per- 
fect type,  of  which  one  can  ask  little  more  than  that  its 
present  standard  be  perraanenth'  maintained.  Yet  local 
experience  and  preference  must  ever  differ  with  this  as 
with  all  other  soil  products. 

For  slicing.  Golden  Queen  or  Yellow  Acme  is  incom- 
parable, but  it  is  valueless  for  cooking  by  reason  of  the 
muddy  tint  developed  thereby.  Fruit  of  the  Ponderosa 
type  is  too  large,  gross  and  frequently  too  unsymmetri- 
cal  for  successful  shipping;  it  finds  a  readier  sale  in 
local  markets.  Extra  earliness  in  maturity  seems  to  be 
more  or  less  a  chimera,  little  real  difference  appearing 
(on  careful  test)  between  most  varieties.  Early  ripen- 
ing is  rather  a  matter  of  soil,  manipulation  and  local  en- 
vironment than  a  fixed  habit. 

Color  is  apparently  a  secondary  consideration,  tastes 
in  this  particular  varying  greatly.  Some  markets  prefer 
the  crimson  shade  of  the  Acme  type,  while  others  de- 
mand the  purple  tinge  of  the  Mikado. 

Vigor  of  growth,  productiveness  and  shipping  quality 
seem  the  three  most  important  requisites  — size,  even, 
yielding  to  them  in  importance.  Oversized  fruit,  in- 
deed, is  ahnost  as  serious  a  defect  as  undersized.  The 
following  would  probably  represent  the  best  scale  for  an 
ideal  Tomato  at  the  South,  though  differing  somewhat 
from  that  generally  recognized: 

Per  cent 

Vigor  (covering  freedom  from  disease) 20 

Productiveness 16 

Sliipping  qu.ility 14 

Shape 12 

Size 11 

E.arliness 10 

Color 8 

Flavor 5 

Cooking  quality 4 


Cultivation.  — Whether  grown  on  a  large  or  small 
scale,  the  young  plants  are  started  under  glass  from 
January  to  March,  according  to  isotherm,  and  in  about 
30  days  from  the  seed  are  ready  for  "pricking  out"  or 
transplanting— to  open  ground  in  the  lower  latitudes, 
farther  north  into  boxes  or  "Nepon.set"  pots.  The  lat- 
ter, constructed  of  paper,  admit  of  handling  without 
rupturing  the  root  system  when  permanently  trans- 
planted some  30  days  later. 
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The  land,  when  the  business  is  conducted  on  a  large 
scale,  may  be  prepared  as  for  cotton  by  "laying  off" 
after  breaking  and  fining,  and  then  bedding  on  the  fer- 
tilizer drilled  in  continuous  rows  — though  compost  is 
usually  distributed  "in  the  hill."  For  garden  cultivation 
the  latter  plan  is  strongly  recommended,  though  broad- 
casting is  preferable  for  limited  areas.  A  shovelful  or 
so  of  well-rotted  stable  manure  to  each  hill,  reinforced 
by  a  top-dressing  of   superphosphate  in  early  spring, 
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The  crop  should  be  rapidly  worked  through  the  sea- 
son with  either  cultivators  or  "22-inch  heel  scrapes"— 
at  first  in  both  directions,  and  afterwards,  as  the  vines 
spread,  following  the  wide  row  only.  Of  course  with 
trellises  cross-plowing  is  impossible. 

Under  either  system  pinching  back  weak  or  inconse- 
quent laterals  is  necessary.  All  lower  laterals  when 
stake-training  is  employed  must  be  pruned  until  a  main 
stem  is  established,  which  is  trained  spirally  around 
the  stake  and  secured  with  raffia,  after  which  laterals 
are  still  shortened  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  re- 
quires. This  is  an  ideal,  and  also  a  practical  system, 
and  though  necessarily  the  most  expensive,  will  gener- 
ally justify  its  use  by  the  results.  With  the  trellis  sys- 
tem two  or  three  stems  are  allowed  to  grow,  although 
the  plant  is  sometimes  restricted  to  one  stem  for  "fancy  " 
results.  When  no  support  is  used  only  the  more  stocky 
and  fungus-resisting  varieties  should  be  planted  and 
severely  pruned  while  young,  to  form,  as  far  as  possible, 
an  upright,  rigid  growth.  This  is  the  most  common 
method  and  probably  the  most  profitable  also,  when 
land  is  cheap  and  the  grower  is  not  readily  discouraged 
by  damp  and  decay  and  is  vigorous  and  determined  in 
the  use  of  the  spray-pump.  It  is  certainly  the  most 
economical  form  of  cultivation  everywhere,  at  least  to 
outward  appearance. 

Without  his  spray-cart  and  fungicide  the  tomato- 
grower  is  lost— and  knows  it!  The  sprayer  has  hence  be- 
come an  invariable  and  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  truck 
farm,  by  means  of  which  most  of  tlje  fungous  and  bac- 
teroid  affections  of  the  plant  may  be,  if  not  altogether 
prevented,  at  least  held  in  hand  and  damage  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  But  it  must  be  kept  going  resolutely  and 
continuously  from  the  first- the  earlier  sprayings  to 
consist  of  an  admixture  of  4  ounces  Paris  green  to  each 
barrel  of  Bordeaux  mixture  to  hold  in  check  insect  dep- 
redators, later  sprayings  to  be  made  with  Bordeaux 
only. 

Second  Crop.— A  peculiar  advantage  of  the  Tomato 
over  other  transplanted  truck  crops  is  its  ready  dispo- 
sition to  grow  from  cuttings,  thus  obviating  the  neces- 
sity for  re-seeding  for  a  second  or  fall  crop,  as  with  the 
cabbage.  The  cuttings  afforded  by  the  pruned  laterals 
strike  root  vigorously,  and  thus  afford  a  ready  means 
for  filling  vacancies  in  the  plat  immediately  upon  their 
occurrence;  and,  since  the  plants  from  cuttings  begin  to 
fruit  as  soon  as  they  start  growth,  a  continuous  succes- 
sion may  be  obtained  from  early  .summer  until  the 
plants  are  cut  short  by  frost  in  the  fall  — an  economic 
consideration  of  vast  importance. 

Marl-etiiifi. —  While  no  particular  state  or  section  of 
the  South  altogether  monopolizes  the  northern  markets, 
and  many  trucking  centers  from  lower  Texas  and 
Florida  to  Norfolk  and  Memphis  successively  forward 
their  shipments  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  tlie  Florida 
crop  is  probably  the  earliest,  largest  and  best  known, 
though  heavy  shipments  are  made  to  western  cities  from 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  while  the  middle  and  eastern 
states  are  supplied,  after  the  Florida  shipments  have 
ceased,  by  the  truckers  of  Savannah,  Charleston,  Wil- 
mington and  Norfolk  in  turn. 

The  methods  of  packing  and  shipment  are  as  many 
and  as  diverse  as  the  local  centers  of  production.  The 
Florida  crop,  dominating  the  very  early  market,  is 
usually  shipped  stark  green,  each  fruit  paper-wrapped 
in   the  regular  "six-basket  carrier"  used   for  Georgia 
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peaches,  and  forwarded  by  "ventilated  fast  freight." 
This  meets  the  early  spring  demand,  but  the  fruit 
ripens  unevenly  and  is  frequently  unsalable  at  the 
expected  fancy  figures  on  account  of  its  appearance. 

A  growing  tendency  has  been  lately  manifested  to 
ship  as  the  fruit  is  coloring,  after  careful  and  syste- 
matic grading,  in  "four-basket  carriers  "  by  refrigerator 
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surplus  moisture.  The  feeding  power  of  the  roots 
should  be  reduced  and  evaporation  stimulated  from  the 
soil.  Possibly  a  light  application  of  superphosphate  at 
time  of  cultivation  would  also  prove  beneficial. 

Black  rot,  or  blossom  end  rot,  a  widespread  affection 
causing  great  loss  of  fruit,  and  quite  familiar  to  all, 
seems  to  have  long  been  erroneously  ascribed  solely  to 
one  of  the  forms  of  Macrosporium—  the  fa- 
miliar early  blight  of  the  potato  —  and  Bor- 
deaux mixture  is  consequently  suggested  as 
a  remedy.  Recent  investigations  by  Earle 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  real  cause  of  the 
malady  is  no  fungus  but  a  bacillus,  incapable, 
unaided,  of  penetrating  the  outside  tissues  of 
the  fruit,  but  rapidly  developing  on  abraded 
surfaces   or   in  insect   wounds   of  any  kind. 


cars.  Despite  the  extra  cost  of  icing  and  the  later  ship- 
ment, quality  and  prices  are  thereby  more  satisfactorily 
maintained  and  the  northern  public  will  soon  insist  al- 
together on  this  more  rational  method  being  put  into 
practice  universally.  The  sorting  and  grading  cannot 
be  carried  too  far,  since  the  culls  and  second-class  fruits 
are  equally  as  good  for  the  cannery  as  first  grades  and 
hence  the  standard  of  excellence  may  always  be  main- 
tained without  material  loss. 

Ftingous  Diseases.  — Ot  the  fungous  affections  of  the 
Tomato,  damping-off  in  the  seed-bed  is  the  first  to  be 
noted,  and  Is  familiar  to  all.  Provoked  by  excess  of 
moisture,  warmth  and  confined  air,  it  may  be  controlled 
by  withholding  water  from  the  young  plants  except  at 
midday,  stirring  the  soil  to  break  up  and  destroy  the 
mycelium  of  the  fungus,  and  otherwise  thoroughly 
ventilating. 

Mildew,  Claclosporium  fiijvnm,  is  a  common  mal- 
ady in  the  South  during  wet  seasons,  and  may  be  easily 
recognized  by  the  continuous  and  successive  death  of 
the  foliage  from  below  upward  along  the  main  stem, 
and  the  great  effort  of  the  plant  to  set  new  leaves  and 
branches  above,  thereby  maintaining  its  life  at  the  ex- 
pense of  production.  Steady  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  is  the  remedy. 

Florida  blight,  an  undetermined  species  of  Sclero- 
tium,  is  less  common,  though  sometimes  quite  serious. 
It  produces  a  wilted  appearance  in  the  plant  somewhat 
resembling  that  caused  by  the  "bacterial  blight,"  and 
like  it  generally  causes  death.  The  peculiarity  of  this 
fungus  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  greater  portion  of 
its  life  is  passed  under  ground  and  it  is  hence  unaffected 
by  fungicides  applied  to  the  foliage.  Even  when  ap- 
plied to  the  surface  of  the  ground  beneath  the  plant 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  of  little  value,  since  the  precipitate 
formed  by  the  copper  salt  in  suspension  is  more  or  less 
arrested  or  strained  out  by  the  soil  as  the  liquid  filters 
through.  The  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  carbonate, 
and  eau  celeste,  are  not  liable  to  this  objection,  and  may 
be  used   as   remedies  with   fairly  satisfactory  results. 

Leaf  curl,  cedema,  is  also  well  known  and  while  it 
seldom,  if  ever,  completely  destroys  the  plant,  yet  it 
greatly  reduces  its  productiveness  and  is  all  the  more 
insidious  from  the  fact  that  it  frequently  escapes  notice 
until  it  reaches  an  advanced  stage.  It  is  a  form  of  vege- 
table dropsy  due  to  too  much  soil  moisture,  unbalanced 
food  formulas  or  excessive  pruning— one  or  all.  Cessa- 
tion of  pruning  followed  by  deep  cultivation  will  arrest 
the  malady,  to  a  great  extent,  as  the  plants  will  thus  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  set  foliage,  thereby  affording 
breathing  surface  sufficient  to  transpire  or  pass  off  the 


2523.  Foliage  of  the  two  cultivated  species  of  Tomato.  Ly- 
copersicum  pimpincUifoUum— Currant  Tomato — above; 
L.  esculentum  —  common  Tomato — below.    (X  %.) 


The  boll  worm  appears  to  be  an  active  agent  in 
its  distribution,  while  thrips  and  other  wandering  in- 
sects largely  assist  in  spreading  or  disseminating  the 
bacilli.  Hence  fungicides  would  prove  of  little  avail  in 
controlling  the  bacterial  agencies,  which  seem  to  work 
in  conjunction  with  the  fungus  heretofore  regarded  as 
alone  responsible  for  this  malady.  We  must  therefore 
look  for  its  complete  subjugation  only  to  those  preven- 
tive measures  which  have  been  found  efficacious  in 
other  forms  of  bacterial  disease  in  plants.  These  are 
detailed  in  the  next  paragraph,  which  covers  the  worst 
malady  known  to  the  trucker. 

Bacterial  blight,  Sacilliis  solanacearnm,  is  by  far  the 
most  difBcult  to  control  of  all  the  affections  of  the  To- 
mato. When  this  peculiar  form  of  wilt  puts  in  an  ap- 
pearance the  grower  is  always  thrown  into  more  or  less 
of  a  panic.  The  malady  progresses  rapidly.  The  foliage 
soon  yellows  and  shrivels,  the  stems  parch  and  contract, 
and  death  follows  swiftly.  As  with  most  bacterial  dis- 
eases, an  effective  remedy  is  yet  to  be  found.  At  best, 
preventive  measures  only  can  be  adopted.  Since  it  has 
been  found  that  certain  insects— among  them  the  Colo- 
rado beetle— assist  in  disseminating  the  bacilli  causing 
the  trouble  it  is  evident  that  all  leaf  devouring  insect 
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pests  should,  as  a  primary  procedure,  be  eradicated, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  the  Tomato  plot.  This  at  once 
suggests  the  importance  of  crop  rotation  as  a  second 
step,  and  thereafter,  in  sequence,  the  destruction  of 
affected  vines  and  contiguous  vegetable  matter,  the  se- 
lection of  areas  not  recently  planted  with  solanaceous 
crops,  and  finally  the  importation  of  seed  (for  all  sola- 
naceous plants  as  well  as  Tomatoes)  from  districts 
kuown  to  be  exempt  from  the  blight. 

Insect  Pests. -While  these  are  relatively  numerous, 

their  ravages  are  much  less  of  a  menace  to  the  grower 

than  either  the  fungous  or 

^o.-^  the  bacterial  maladies.  Only 

the    more    important     are 

here  mentioned. 

First,  the  boll  worm,  Sel- 
iothis  armigera.  As  the  pro- 
blem oE  the  damage  done  by 
this  insect  is  of  almost  equal 


e  Tomato 


2524.  Stake-trained  Tomato. 


depredation  of  the  worm  it- 
self, but  a  pathway  is  there- 
by opened  to  the  subsequent 
-I  '■'» '     ss  ,**lfctE_^         inroads  of  the  blight  bacil- 
''  I  yi^-^LiJ^r^         1"^'  ^^  stated.    It  is  on  this 
^i^^ /^•''iKsSl^rf?^         account  that   the    trucker's 
■'^^^TltL/'Ky^^  interest  in  the  "boll  worm" 

J-^^.- A-lUifetii^J'Svl  jg      paramount.        Unfortu- 

nately no  adequate  remedy 
beyond  hand  -  picking,  the 
use  of  corn  as  a  "  trap-plant " 
and  the  destruction  of 
wormy  fruit  has  ever  been 
suggested. 

Of  the  various  cut  worms 
and  wire  worms  almost  the 
same  might  be  said,  omit- 
ting the  interest  of  the  cot- 
ton planter.  Remedies  are 
equally  illusive.  Except  the 
stereotyped  "sunrise  worm  hunt"  with  a  bit  of  shingle, 
and  cabbage  leaves  or  dough  poisoned  with  Paris  green 
and  deposited  at  night  about  the  plat,  nothing  of  value 
has  ever  been  suggested. 

Hand-picking  for  the  great,  green,  sluggish  tobacco 
worms,  Phlegethontitis  Carolhius,  usually  pmves  effec- 
tive, in  combination  with  the  process  (,f  )"iisoiiiiit.'  fol- 
lowed by  tobacco  growers  by  means  of  a  s..|uii"ii  "f  co- 
balt and  sugar  deposited  each  a£tpriii">ii.  :it  dii-k.  in  the 
eoroUaof  the  Jimpson  weed,  Daturii  ,s7)vi»i.vii/(/». which 
the  tobacco  moth  frequents. 

The  flea  beetle,  PhtiUotreta  fiWafa,  pinholing  the  foli- 
age in  clammy,  cloudy  weather  and  thereby  assisting 
the  inroads  of  fungi  and  bacilli,  is  sometimes  repelled 
though  not  destroyed  by  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Nematode  galls.  Fig.  2144,  p.  1.54.5,  caused  by  the 
"vinegar  ee\s,"  Seterodera  riidicicolti,  which  affect  cot- 
ton, peas  and  certain  other  g.irden  plants,  frequently  do 
much  damage  to  the  Tomato.  Tl"'v  c-in  1..'  avoided  only 
by  rotation  of  area  and  pn\  •  "i-  ■-  i'"  -  ,,i,iiLruity  of  any 
of  their  host  plants  — partiii:: 

After  all,  the  chief  injur  >       insects  upon 

the  Tomato  consists  not  so  1 I,    iM.i;ri<t   ,U-predation 

as  in  the  incidental  transfer  of  bacterial  germs  through 
their  agency.  Boll  worms,  thrips,  Colorado  and  flea 
beetles,  and  other  forms  relatively  innocuous  in  them- 
selves, become,  for  this  reason,  a  serious  menace. 
Were  their  complete  extinguishment  possible,  the  com- 
mercial prospects  and  possibilities  of  the  Tomato  plant 
would  be  infinitely  improved.        HrcH  N.  Starnes. 

Tomato  Growing  Under  Glass. -The  Tomato  is  now 
one  of  the  most  popular  vegetable  crops  for  forcing.  It 
is  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  near  most  of  the  large 
eastern  cities.  Very  often  it  is  grown  in  connection 
with  carnations  or  other  plants.     The  houses  may  be 
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used  for  carnations  during  the  winter  season  and  for 
Tomatoes  in  late  winter  and  early  spring  when  the  out- 
side temperature  becomes  warmer.  In  many  cases, 
however,  houses  are  used  almost  exclusively  for  To- 
mato growing.  The  forced  crop  usually  comes  into 
market  during  holidays  and  runs  until  May  or  even 
June.  The  winter  crop  is  usually  relatively  light  and 
the  Tomatoes  small.  The  crop  that  matures  when  the 
days  are  long,  from  April  on,  is  much  heavier  and  the 
fruits  are  considerably  larger.  Nearly  all  the  heavy 
yields  and  large  specimens  that  are  reported  in  the  pub- 
lic press  are  secured  in  the  later  crops. 

Many  Tomato  growers  aim  to  have  crops  from  two 
sets  of  plants.  One  set  of  plants  produces  a  crop  in 
midwinter  or  somewhat  later,  and  the  other  set  comes 
into  bearing  in  April  or  May.  These  crops  may  be 
raised  in  different  houses,  succeeding  other  plants.  If 
they  are  grown  in  boxes,  however,  they  may  be  handled 
in  the  same  house,  the  pots  for  the  second  crop  being 
set  between  those  of  the  first  crop  before  that  crop  is  off. 
In  many  instances,  however,  only  one  crop  is  grown; 
that  is  to  say,  the  effort  is  made  to  secure  a  more  or 
less  continuous  picking  from  one  set  of  plants  running 
over  a  period  of  two  nioutlis  or  niiin-. 

The  Tomato  requires  a  nnifoini  and  high  tempera- 
ture and  is  very  subject  t.i  .li^ra-.  ~  anil  difliculties when 
grown  under  glass.  TIhic  an-  many  risks  in  the  busi- 
ness of  Tomato  growing  in  winter.  It  is  probable  that 
there  is  no  money  to  be  made  from  it  when  the  price 
falls  below  thirty  cents  per  pound,  and  perhaps  the  limit 
of  profit,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  is  not 
much  below  forty  cents. 

Tomatoes  are  now  usually  grown  on  benches  or  in 
solid  beds,  preferably  the  former.  Sometimes  they  are 
grown  in  boxes  10  or  12  inches 
square  or  in  10-  or  12-inch  pots, 
but  greater  care  is  exercised  to 
grow  them  in  this  way  and  the 
expense  is  also  increased. 
Plants  may  be  raised  either 
from  cuttings  or  from  seeds. 
Seedlings  are  usually  preferred 
in  this  country.  It  requires 
from  four  to  five  months  to  se- 
cure ripe  Tomatoes  after  the 
seeds  are  sown.  The  young 
plants  are  usually  started  in 
flats  arid  are  then  transplanted 
to  other  flats  or,  preferably,  to 
pots.  They  should  be  stocky 
and  well  grown  and  about  6 
or  8  inches  high  when  they 
are  placed  in  the  beds. 

Sometimes  the  old  plants  are 
bent  down  at  the  base  and  one 
or  two  feet  of  the  stem  covered 
with  earth;  the  top  then  re- 
news itself,  particularly  if  cut 
back,  and  a  new  crop  of  fruit 
is  produced.  Plants  can  be 
kept  in  bearing  for  two  sea- 
sons. Healthier  plants  and  bet- 
ter results  are  usually  secured, 
however,  when  new  plants  are 
used  for  each  succeeding  crop, 
although  time  may  be  saved  by 
the  laying-down  process. 

As  grown  in  this  country  win- 
ter tomato  plants  are  usually 
trained  to  a  single  stem,  being 
supported  by  a  cord  that  runs 
from  near  the  base  of  the  plant 
to  a  support  overhead.  In  this 
system  of  training  the  plants 
may  stand  2  feet  apart  each 
way  or  even  less.  The  side 
shoots  are  pinched  out  as  fast  as  they  appear,  the  main 
central  shoot  being  allowed  to  grow.  It  is  loosely  tied 
to  a  cord  or  wire  as  it  ascends.  Usually  the  main  stem 
is  stopped  when  it  reaches  about  5  feet  in  height.  Some 
persons  prefer  to  start  .■)  to  5  stems  from  near  the  crown 
of  the  plant  and  to  train  them  fan-shape.  When  this  is 
done  the  plants  should  stand  from  2  t 


i25.  A  strand  of  winter 
Tomato,  showine  the 
clusters  supported   by 


feet  apart 
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either  way.'  This  system  is  seldom  used  in  American 
commercial  Tomato  growing,  however. 

The  soil  should  be  much  like  that  which  is  adapted  to 
the  growing  of  Tomatoes  out  of  doors.  It  should  be 
well  enriched  with  old  short  manure  and  also  with  some 
commercial  fertilizer  which  is  relatively  rich  in  the 
mineral  elements.  Care  should  be  exercised  that  the 
soil  is  not  secured  from  a  Tomato  field,  for  in  that  case 
diseases  are  likely  to  be  brought  into  the  house.  Every 
effort  should  be  employed  to  cause  the  plants  to  grow 
continuously.  Plants 
that  become  root-bound 
or  yellow  and  pinched 
cannot  be  expected  to 
give  apod  results. 

Sonie  bottom  -  heat 
should  be  applied.  If 
the  soil  is  as  shallow 
as  4  inches,  care  should 
be  taken  that  pipes  are 
not  too  close  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bench  or 
that  the  heat  is  not  too 
great.  From  5  to  6 
inches  is  a  better  depth 
for  soil  on  Tomato 
benches,  and  the  pipes 
for  carrying  steam 
should  be  several 
inches  beneath  the  bot- 
tom. The  temperature 
of  the  house  at  night 
should  not  fall  below 
60°,  although  a  lower 
temperature  than  this, 
providing  the  house  is 
dry  and  the  plants  are 
not  growing  very  rap- 
idly, may  result  in  no 
appreciable  harm.  It 
is  better,  however,  to 
maintain  a  temperature 
of  65°  at    night.     The 

should  run  from  75  to 
80°.  The  house  should 
have  an  abundance  of 
light  and  should  be 
high  enough  only  to 
allow  the  plants  to 
have  free  head-room. 

The  Tomato  plant  is 
very  likely  to  grow  too 
rapidly  when  it  is 
given  too  much  water 
and  the  temperature  is 
too  high.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the 
dull  cloudy  days  of 
midwinter.  The'plant 
then  fills  with  mois- 
ture, becomes  soft  and 
flabby  and  is  likely  to 
develop  the  cedema,  or 
dropsy.  This  disease 
manifests  itself  in 
brown  elevations  on 
the  stems  and  in  the 
curling  of   the  leaves. 

When  a  plant  is  once  seriously  affected  it  is  worthless. 
The  preventive  is  to  keep  the  houses  well  ventilated 
and  relatively  dry  in  spells  of  dark  weather.  This  cau- 
tion applies  particularly  to  the  duller  and  damper  parts 
of  the  house. 

The  Tomato  flower  needs  hand-pollination  to  enable  it 
to  set  fruit.  The  pollen  will  ordinarily  discharge  readily 
if  the  flower  is  jarred  quickly  at  midday  when  the  sun 
is  shining  and  the  house  is  dry.  When  the  flowers  are 
ready  for  pollination  a  bright  day  should  be  looked  for 
and  the  house  should  not  be  watered  that  morning.  The 
pollen  is  jarred  into  a  spoon  or  a  watch-glass,  and  into 
this  pollen  the  protruding  stigma  of  the  flowers  is 
rubbed.    It  is  necessary  to  apply  an  abundance  of  pol- 
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len  in  order  to  secure  large  and  well-formed  fruits. 
The  pollinating  should  be  done  freely  and  with  great 
thoroughness,  as  upon  this  operation  depends  the 
chance  of  securing  a  full  and  good  crop.  One  can  rarely 
expect  to  secure  from  a  whole  house  an  average  of  more 
than  3  to  4  pounds  of  fruit  to  a  single  plant  for  the  win- 
ter crop  when  the  plants  are  trained  to  a  single  stem. 
Similar  plants  fruited  in  April  or  May,  however,  may 
produce  considerably  more  than  this.  As  soon  as  the 
fruit  clusters  begin  to  get  heavy,  they  should  be  sup- 
ported by  cords  se- 
cured to  the  main  stem 
(Fig.  2525). 

Many  varieties  of 
Tomatoes  force  with 
ease.  There  are  few 
which  seem  to  be  spe- 
cial forcing  varieties. 
Usually  a  Tomato  of 
medium  rather  than  of 
large  size  and  one  that 
is  rounded  and  with 
tew  creases  or  angles 
is  to  be  preferred.  The 
varieties  of  Tomatoes 
that  are  in  favor  for 
forcing  are  constantly 
changing  and  it  is  not 
advisalile  to  give  a  list 

The  Tomato  is  beset 
by  several  difficulties 
wlii-u  grown  under 
fjluss.  (liiiM.f  the  most 
sericus  is  the  root-gall, 
which  is  due  to  a  nem- 
atode worm.  In  the 
northern  states  where 
the  soil  may  be  frozen 
there  should  be  little 
difficulty  with  this 
pest.  After  the  crop 
is  off  in  early  summer 
all  the  soil  should  be 
removed  from  the 
benches  and  the  boards 
should  hi-  thoroughly 
washed  with  lye.  The 
new  soil  should  be  s«ch 
been  thoroughly 
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From  Daubeny's  "  Lectnres  on  Roman  Husbandry."    "The  plough 
tself  is  nothing  more  than  a  modification  of  the  hoe,  which  was  first 
gged  along  the  ground  bv  manual  labor,  before  the  force  of  oxen 
•     •         ■  •■    (See  Toois,  page  1820.) 


s  substituted.' 


of  mixing  old  forcing- 
house  soil  with  the  new 
soil  is  very  likely  to 
perpetuate  any  root- 
gall  difficulty  that  ma.y 
have  been  introduced 
into  the  house.  When 
once  plants  are  affected 
with  the  root-gall  they 
cannot  be  saved.  The 
Tomato  rust,  which  is 
characterized  by  fun- 
gous spore-patches  on 
the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves,  may  be  held  in 
check  by  spraying  with 

other  fiiiii;iri,l,-.  Tli.Te 
are  several  forms  of  blight  which  area]  i|i:ir. lit  I  y  lac  t.  ri.-il 
troubles.  These  seem  to  follow  unsanit:u  y  .•.unlitions  nt 
the  house,  as  too  close  temperature,  too  little  light,  too 
much  moisture  at  the  root,  and  the  like.  They  are 
characterized  by  various  degrees  of  curling  and  black- 
ening of  the  foliage  and  young  growth.  There  is  no 
remedy.  Infected  plants  should  be  destroyed  and,  as  a 
safeguard,  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  should  not  be 
used  again  in  the  house.  The  rot  of  the  fruit  is  often 
serious  in  Tomato  houses.  The  cause  of  the  trouble  is 
not  definitely  known.  After  the  rot  has  proceeded  to  a 
certain  stage,  filamentous  fungi  develop,  and  these 
were  formerly  considered  to  be  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
The  only  remedy  so  far  known  for  rot  in  houses  is  to 
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give  attention  to  the  general 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  place 
and  to  pick  off  the  in.iured 
fruits  as  fast  as  the  disease  de- 
"^elops-  L.  H.  B. 

TOMATO.  Husk  T.  is  Phy- 
salis  jiiiliesceiix.  Strawberry  T. 
is  Physalis  Alkekengi  and  pii- 


TOMATO,    TREE.     CypJw 


TOMMASlNIA  (Tommasini, 
a  magistrate  and  naturalist  of 
Trieste).  C/mbeUiferce.  Two 
species  of  herbs  allied  to  Peu- 
cedanuni  and  Angelica.  Ben- 
thain  and  Hooker  attach  it  to 
Peucedununi.  In  the  breaking 
up  of  that  genus  (see  Peuee- 
diiHiim  ),  this  group  would  seem 
to  be  best  treated  as  a  distinct 
genus,  following  Koch,  Boissier 
and  others.  It  has  the  habit  of 
Angelica.  From  Peucedanum 
it  differs  chiefly  in  having  the 
petals  involute  on  the  margin. 
Involucre  none  ;  i  n  v  o  1  u  c  e  1 
many-leaved;  margin  of  car- 
pels dilated:  fls.  somewhat  po- 
lygamous. One  species,  T.  ver- 
ticilliris,  Bertol.  (Peucedanum 
ferticilli'ire,  Koch.  Angelica 
fertiem()re,  Linn.),  is  adver- 
tised in  this  country  as  a  lawn 
plant.  It  is  a  hardy  peren- 
nial, about  1  ft.  tall ;  Ivs.  with 
many  small  yellow-green  flow- 
ers, 3-pinnate,  the  leaflets  ovate, 
acute  -  serrate  and  the  lateral 
ones  often  2-lobed  and  the  ter- 
minal one  3-lobed,  the  petiole 
much  dilated  at  base.  Pied- 
mont region,  S.  Europe. 

L.  H.  B. 

TOOAETTREE.  Eucalyptus 
(jomphocephala. 

TOOLS.  The  American 
farmer  is  known  by  his  tools 
and  machinery.  Labor  costs 
much  and  land  costs  little.  The 


"No.  1.  Figure  of  an  ancient 
Plough,  supposed  to  be  used  about 
the  Time  of  the  Komans. 

"No.  2.  l?igure  of  a  Spanish 
Plough,  which  some  suppose  pre- 
serves somewhat  of  the  Manner  of 
the  Roman  Plough,  only  alter'd  to 
be  drawn  by  one  Horse,  instead  of 
a  Yoke  of  Oxeu.  'Tis  said  that  the 
Husbandmen  in  Spain,  will  plough 
two  or  three  Acres  of  light  Land;in 
a  Day  with  this  Plough. 

"No.  3.  The  common  Shoulder 
Plough  or  best  Plough,  used  in 
several  Parts  of  England,  for  cut- 
ting or  breaking  the  Surface  of 
Grass  Grounds,  or  Heath  Lands; 
'tis  push'd  along  by  one  Man: 
sometimes  cutting  the  Turf  half 
an  Inch  thick,  sometimes  an  Inch 
or  two.  At  A  is  an  Iron  turn'd 
up  with  a  sharp  Edge,  to  cut  the 
Turff  from  the  rest  of  the  green 

"No.'4.  Is  a  Figiire  of  the  common 
proper  to  be  used  in  Clays  when  they  are  hard. 


Dray  Plough,  which  is  good  to  be  used  for  miery  CK%ys  in  Winter:  but 

"  No.  5.   The  Figure  of  a  singi'd  Wbeeld  Plough,  used  in  Sussex. 

"  No.  6.  The  Figure  of  the  Hertfordshire  Wheel  Plough,  which  is  of  the  easiest  Draught :  proper  for  any  Grounds,  except  miery 
Clays,  which  are  apt  to  clogg  the  Wheels.  The  several  Parts  of  this  Plough,  being  understood,  will  explain  to  us  the  Use  of  the 
other  Ploughs.  A  is  the  plough  Beam,  B  the  Handle,  Tail,  StUts,  or  Staves,  C  the  Neck,  or  Share  Beam,  D  the  Earth  Board, 
Mould  Board,  Furrow  Board,  Shield  Board,  E  the  Sheath,  P  the  Share  Iron,  G  the  Coulter,  H  the  Plough  Pin  and  CoUar  Links, 
I  the  Plough  Pillow,  K  the  Wheels." 
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TOOLS 

American  is  inventive.  Tiie  result  is  tliat  there  is  a  tool 
to  expedite  and  ligliten  almost  every  labor.  The  effort 
of  each  man  is  multiplied.  Not  only  are  the  American 
tools  numerous  and  adapted  to  almost  every  agricul- 
tural labor,  but  they  are  trim,  light  and  comely  in  de- 
sign. 

A  tool  is  properly  a  hand  implement, 
used  to  facilitate  mere  manual  labor.  A 
machine  is  a  contrivance,  usually  more 
nsmits 

merge  so 
completely  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  definite  cate- 
gory of  one  or  the  other.  The  word  implement  is  more 
generic,  and  applies  to  any  intermediary  device  by 
means  of  which  a  man  accomplishes  a  given  work. 
The  phrase  "agricultural  implements,"  as  used  bj' 
tradesmen,  usually  refers  to  both  tools  and  machines. 
In  general  discussions  the  word  tool  is  used  somewhat 
indefinitely,  as  in  this  sketch;  but  even  then 
not  include  complicated  machinery. 

The  tools  used  by  horticulturists 
four  general  categories: 

1.  Tools  for  tilling  the  land,  as  plows,  harrows,  roll 

ers, cultivators, weeders, hoes,  rakes.  See  Tillage 

2.  Tools   to    facilitate   various    handwork,   as    seed 

sowers,  transplanters,  markers,  pruning  imple 
ments,  and  most  greenhouse  devices. 

3.  Tools  or  machines  to  facilitate  the  destruction  oi 

insects  and  fungi,  as  fumigators,  syringes,  spray 
ing  devices.  See  Spraying,  Insecticides,  Fim 
gicides. 

4.  Tools  or  vehicles  for  transporting,  as  carts,  bar 

rows. 
In  the  multiplic- 
ity of  tools,  one  is 
often  at  a  loss  what 
to  purchase.  The 
buyer  should  havf 
a  definite  idea  of 
the  kind  of  labor 
that  he  needs  to 
have  perf  ormjed 
and  he  should  then 
consider  how  well 
adapted    the    tool 

may  be  to  perform  that  labor.  Once  purchased,  the  tools 
should  be  cared  for.  A  tool  shed  or  room  is  the  greatest 
convenience  and  often  the  greatest  economy.  Labor  is 
expedited  and  annoyance  saved  if  each  tool  has  its 
place.  Every  farm  or  garden  should  be  provided  with  a 
room  that  can  be  warmed  in  cold  weather,  in  which  re- 
pairs can  be  made  on  tools  and  machinery.  No  general 
farm  barn  is  complete  without  such  a  room.  The  care 
of  tools  not  only  contributes  to  the  longevity  and  use- 
fulness of  the  implements  themselves,  but  it  sets  dis- 
tinct ideals  before  the  farmer  and  thereby  is  ameans  of 
educating  him.  The  greater  the  variety  and  the  better 
the  quality  of  the  tools  the  more  alert  the  user  of  them 
is  likely  to  be.    One  should  look  up  the  new  ideas  in 
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appears  to  have  been  a  forked  or  crotched  stick,  one 
prong  of  which  was  used  as  a  handle  and  the  other  as  a 
cleaving  instrument.  From  this  the  hoe  and  the  plow 
appear  to  have  developed.  Pig.252B.  The  hoe  and  the 
plow  are  still  the  fundamental  or  primary  tillage  tools,' 


2530.    The  perfected  American  plow. 


one  being  for  hand-work  essentially  what  the  other  is  for 
team-work.  As  the  philosophy  of  tillage  has  come  to 
be  better  understood,  these  tools  have  been  greatly 
modified  and  varied.  It  is  surprising  to  know  that  the 
plow  was  not  perfected  until  within  a  century.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  invention  of  any  of  the  most  important 
machines  of  modern  times  has  really  meant  so  much  for 
the  welfare  of  the  race  as  the  birth  of  this  humble  im- 
plement. To  many  persons  is  ascribed  the  credit  of  the 
invention  of  the  modern  plow,  for  the  implement  seems 
to  have  originated  independently  in  different  countries, 
and  even  in  America  there  are  various  contestants  for 
the  honor.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Charles 
Newbold,  David 
Peacock,  and  others 
have  received  the 
1m. nor.      There    is 


for 


crib- 


2529.    An  European  type  of  plow 


Its  improved  : 


tools  each  year  as  he  does  in  markets  or  crops.    The 
advertising'pages  of  rural  papers  are  suggestive  in  this 
direction. 
The  original  tool  for  opening  or  tilling  the  ground* 


II ^-    the    modern 

.lethro  Wood,  of 
Scipio,  Cayuga 
county,  New  York. 
The  5'ears  1814  and 
1819  are  the  dates  of  his  most  important  patents,  al- 
though the  latter  is  usually  regarded  as  the  natal 
day  of  the  implement.  Wood  was  born  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1774  and  died  in  1845  or  1846.  (See  "Jethro 
Wood,  inventor  of  the  Modern  Plow,"  by  Frank  Gilbert, 
Chicago,  1882. )  The  study  of  plows  is  a  curious  and 
profitable  undertaking,  and  one  that  still  needs  to  be 
prosecuted.  Some  of  the  forms  of  plows,  ancient  and 
modern,  are  shown  in  Figs.  2.527-30. 

The  large-area  farming  of  North  America  and  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  principles  that  underlie  tillage  have 
resulted  in  the  invention  of  a  large  number  of  surface- 
working  tillage  tools.  These  inventions  are  particu- 
larly important  in  orcharding,  as  they  enable  the  grower 
to  maintain  the  necessary  surface  mulch  (see  Tillage 
a.nd Pomology)  with  a  small  amount  of  labor  and  without 
training  the  trees  too  high.  There  are  now  many  culti- 
vators and  harrows  which  cover  a  wide  swath  and  which 
are  adapted  to  the  light  stirring  of  the  surface  soil  with- 
out the  turning  of  furrows  and  the  ridging  of  the  land. 
Pig.  2531.  One  who  is  contemplating  a  serious 
study  of  tillage  tools  should  familiarize  himself 
with' the  inventions  of  Jethro  Tull,  before  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Tull  devised 
implements  to  facilitate  the  tillage  of  plants 
when  they  were  growing  in  the  field. 

In  hand-tillage  tools  the  greatest  recent  ad- 
vancement is  in  the  development  of  the  wheel 
e.  Fig.  2532.  This  light  and  simple  tool,  usually 
th  adjustable  blades,  performs  the  labor  of  many 
of  fingers  and  does  the  work  more  effectively  so 
far  as  tillage  is  concerned.  It  also  enforces  better 
initial  preparation  of  the  land  in  order  that  it  may  do 
its  work  more  perfectly;  and  this  remark  will  also 
apply  to  the  modem  seed-sowers.    Fig.  2533. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  recent  American  book  that 
discusses  the  principles  underlying  ;the  application  of 
farm  tools  and  machinery.    Practically,  our  only  sus- 
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tained  effort  in  that  direction  is  Thomas'  "Farm  Im- 
plemetits  and  Machinery,"  1859  and  186'J.  Useful  hand- 
books illustrating  various  farm  devices  are  "Farm  Con- 
veniences" and  Martin's  "Farm  Appliances,"  both  pub- 
lished by  the  Orange  Judd  Company.  L.  H.  B. 


2531.    Two  type! 

The  spike-tooth  and  spring-i 


TOOTHACHE  THEE.      See  Xanlhoxylum. 
TOOTH'WORT.     English-made  name  for  iJcH^ariVi. 
TORCH  LILY.     Kniplwfia 

TORfiNIA  (after  Olaf  Toren,  clergyman;  traveled  in 
Cliina  1750-.")2  and  discovered  T.  Asialica).  ScropJiula- 
riilcew.  About  20  species  of  annual  or  perennial  herbs, 
mostly  low,  branching  and  somewhat  decumbent,  with 
simple,  opposite,  serrate  or  crenate  leaves  and  tubular, 
somewhat  2-lipped  flowers  in  terminal  or  axillary,  few- 
fld.  racemes.  The  species  are  mainly  from  tropical 
Asia  and  Africa.  Calyx  tubular,  plicate  or  3-5  winged, 
obliquely  3-5-deutate  "or  2-lipped  at  the  top;  corolla- 
tube  cylindrical,  usually  ■  •  "■  wider  above;  posterior 
lip  erect,  broad,  concave,  not^ned  or  more  deeply  cut; 
lower  lip  large,  spreading,  with  3  nearly  equal  lobes; 
stamens  4,  perfect:  capsule  oblong;  seeds  numerous, 
small. 

Torenias  are  of  easy  cultivation  and  are  very  useful 
for  window-boxes,  low  iHinlrr*  cr  ivpii  for  large  masses. 
The  flowers  are  not  lar;;.'  l.iit  th.-  planK  are  floriferous 

and  keep  in  good  leaf  and  tlnv.  rs  fi spring  to  frost. 

T.  Fonrnieri  has  the  bf^t  iialiit  f..r  a  liedding  plant, 
but  it  may  be  bordered  with  T.  ficn-a.  The  plants  are 
easily  raised  from  seed,  but  may  also  be  grown  from 
cuttings,  which  root  quickly. 


2532.    The  hand-wheel  hoe, 


2533.    A  hand  sted-s 


A.    Fls.  n, 

fliva,  Bueh.-Ham.   {T. 

decumbent  and  creeping: 


iiilu  yellow. 

'Mlloni,  Godefr.).  Usually 
vs.  1-2  in.  long,  ovate  to  ob- 
long, coarsely  crenate;  petiole  half  as  long  as  the  blade 
or  less:  fls.  axillary  and  solitary  or  scattered  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches  in  pairs  on  an  erect  racbia;   co- 


E.  As 


B.M. 


TOO.    F.  : 
FU.  ma 


'ibj  blue  or  white. 

Asiatica,  Linn.  Annual,  erect  or  diffuse;  stem  quad- 
rangular: Ivs.  ovate  or  ovate  -  lanceolate,  long -acumi- 
nate, serrate,  obtuse,  not  cordate  at  the  base,  rough  to 
the  touch:  peduncles  axillary,  single-fld.:  corolla  large; 
tube  dark  purple;  limb  4-lobed,  of  a  delicate  pale  pur- 
ple-blue, with  a  dark  blotch  on  3  of  the  lobes,  without  a 
yellow  eve;  stamens  4,  the  2  longer  with  a  subulate 
spur.    India.    B.M.  4249. 

FoumiSri,  Linden  {T.  edinUda,  Hort.,  not  Benth.). 
Fig.  2534.  Low,  bushy,  usually  annual,  becoming  nearly 
1ft.  high:  stem  4-angled:  Ivs.  petioled,  cordate-lanceo- 
late, 1-1^2  in.  long,  crenate-serrate;  petiole  >2  in.  long; 
corolla-tube  narrow,  yellow;  corolla-limb  2-lipped,  the 
posterior  lip  not  cut,  pnle  I»lni%  the  anterior  3-lobed: 
lobes  round  oljtuse.  .lark  imrpiish  blue,  the  anterior 
lobe  marked  with  a  \.  Il..»-  l,|,,t.h.  LH.  23:249.  R.H. 
1876,  p.  4(35.  B.M.  (;7I7.-Var.  alba,  Hort.  (var.  -White 
Wings)  has  pure  white  rt.wcrs.  A. P.  5:401.  G.M.30:87. 
Var.  grandijldra  has  somewliat  larger  fls.  and  is  more 
free-flowering.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia, 
self-sown  seed  sometimes  germinates  in  the  spring ; 
also  seeds  of  T.  flava.  p_  ^,  Barclay. 

Toren  id  Fonrnieri  in  Florida  is  an  excellent  .substi- 
tute for  the  pansy,  which  is  cultivated  only  with  diffi- 
culty so  f;ir  soutli.  Young  plants  come  up  by  the  hun- 
ilreiis  around  the  old 
plants  from  self-sown 
seed  during  the  rainy 
season.  The  species 
can  also  be  propagated 
with  great  ease  by  cut- 
tings. The  Torenia 
shows  its  full  beauty 
when  planted  in  beds 
or  borders  or  in  masses 
in  front  of  small  ever- 
green shrubs.  It  flow- 
ers  abundantly 
throughout    the    sum- 

fall'  isolated  flowers 
may  be  found.  Tin- 
best  results  are  ob- 
tained by  treating  it 
as  an  annual.  Any 
good  and  rich  light 
soil  seems  to  meet  its 
requirements.  It  suc- 
ceeds almost  every- 
where but  prefers 
shade  and  moisture. 
It  even  grows  luxuri- 
antly    in     wet     places 

along  ditches  and  water-courses  where  forget-me-nots 
grow  in  the  North.  If  such  localities,  however,  are  very 
shady,  the  flowers,  though  much  larger,  are  neither  pro- 
duced as  abundantly  nor  are  they  colored  so  brightly  as 
in  sunny  situations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes 
found  in  such  dry  positions,  where  only  cacti  and  yuc- 
cas manage  to  live,  that  one  can  scarcely  understand 
how  it  is  able  to  succeed.  In  good  soil  the  Torenia 
attains  a  ln-i-!it  of  from  8  to  10  inches,  and  when 
plantiMl  alH.ut  X  inclies  apart  soon  cover  the  ground  en- 
tirely. There  is  already  a  great  variety  in  colors,  but 
the  typical  plant  has  beautiful  light  blue  and  royal 
purple  flowers,  with  a  bright  yellow  throat,  in  texture 
rivaling  the  most  exquisite  velvet.         h.  Nehrling 

TORNILLO.     See  Prosopis  pnbescens. 

TORRfiYA  (after  Dr.  .John  Torrey,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  earlier  American  botanists:  1796- 
1S73I.  Syn.,  Tiimion,  Caryotaxns.  Conifera.  Orna- 
mental evergreen  trees,  with  spreading,  usually  whorled 
branches,  clothed  with  yew-like,  two-ranked,  dark  green 
foliage;  the  fruits  are  drupe-like  and  about  1  in.  long. 
The  Torreyas  are  but  little  known  in  cultivation  and 
rarely  seen  in  a  flourishing  condition.    The  southern 
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T.  taxifolia  survh'es  the  winters  in  very  sheltered  posi- 
tions in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  but  T.  CaUfornica  is 
not  hardy  north.  The  Japanese  T.  nucifera  is  probably 
the  hardiest  and  most  desirable  species,  but  seems  not 
yet  to  have  been  tested  north.  Torreyas  will  probably 
grow  best  in  shaded  and  sheltered  positions  and  in  a 
somewhat  moist  loamy  soil.  Prop,  by  seeds;  also  by 
cuttings  and  by  grafting  on  Cephalotaxus.  Pla^^ts 
raised  from  cuttings  grow  very  slowly  and  usually  re- 
main bushy.  For  cions,  terminal  shoots  should  be 
selected. 

There  are  4  species  in  N  America  and  E  Asia.  Trees, 
rarely  shrubs  h  s  2  ranke  I  1  near  or  1  near  lanceolate, 
with  2  narrow  gla  co  =:  1  n  1  onri  1  I  ecom  ng  fulvous 
with  age;    when  b  1    1  emits  a  disagree- 

able odor:    fl      1  lous     staminate 

Us.  ovoid  or  oblo  1  oris  of  stamens, 

surrounded   at  tl  1  s      p  stillate   fls. 

consisting  of  a  sol  1   i  at  the  base  by 

a  fleshy  aril  and  se  1  1  t  1  p  1  ke 
consisting  of  a  rither  large  see  1  ^  th  th  k 
woody  shell  ent  rel  covere  1  1  a  tl  n  fle  1  ^ 
aril.  The  hard  stroi  g  and  clo  e  gra  i  e  1  woo  1 
is  much  valued  in  Jipin  for  cal  net  making 
and  building.  It  is  very  durable  in  soil.  In 
this  country  it  has  been  used  for  fence  posts. 
Raflnesque's  Tumion  has  recently  been  taken 
up  as  the  proper  name  for  this  genus,  since 
the  name  Torreya  was  used  for  other  genera 
before  being  applied  to  this;  but  there  are 
good  reasons  why  none  of  these  older  Tor- 
reyas can  stand,  and  no  useful  purpose  can  be  served 
by  replacing  the  present  name. 

A.    Lvs.  linear,  about  %  in.  broad  or  less 
B.   Length  of  lvs.  %-l%  in. 

taxif Mia,  Arnott  {Twm ion  taxi fdlium,  Greene).  Fig. 
2535.  Tree,  attaining  40  ft.,  with  spreading,  slightly 
pendulous  branches,  forming  a  rather  open  pyramidal 
head:  bark  brown,  tinged  orange:  lvs.  linear, 
nate,  dark  or  dark  yellowish  green  above,  with  narrow 
white  lines  beneath,  %-lK  in.  long:  fr.  obovate,  dark 
purple,  1-lJi  in.  long.  Fla.  S.S.  10:512. 
BB.    Length  of  lvs.  ISM  in. 

Calif6mica,  Torr.  I'f.  Mi/ri.^tir,,.  Hnok.  f.  Tiimion 
Califdrnicum,  Greene).  Califi-rma  Nttmeg.  Tree, 
attaining  70,  or  occasionally  IdO  ft.,  with  spreading, 
slightly  pendulous  branches,  tonniiii,'  ;i  i>yr!imidal  or  in 
old  age  round-topped  head:  bark  grayish  brown,  tinged 
with  orange:  lvs.  linear,  slightly  falcate,  acuminate, 
lustrous  and  dark  green  above,  l-3>^  in.  long:  fr.  ob- 
long-oval or  oval,  light  green,  streaked  with  purple, 
1-1}^  in.  long.  Calif.  S.S.  10:513.  B.M.  4780.  F.S. 
9:923.  G.C.  II.  24:553:  111.5:800,801.  R.H.  1875,  pp. 
76,  77;  1879,  pp.  171,  172. 

AA.    Lvs.  lanceolate,  one-sixth  in.  broad  or  somewhat 
less. 

nucifera,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  Tree,  usually  30  ft.,  but  oc- 
casionally 80  ft.  high,  with  spreading  branches,  forming 
a  compact  head,  sometimes  shrubby:  bark  bright  red: 
lvs.  lanceolate,  acuminate,  rigid  and"  spiny  pointed,  very 
dark  green  above,  with  2  white  lines  beneath,  %-l^  in. 
long:  fr.  ovoid,  oblong,  less  than  an  inch  long.  Japan. 
S.Z.  2:129.  R.H.  1873,  p. 315.-The  Chinese  T.ffra«(f IS, 
Port.,  is  very  similar  in  foliage,  but  said  to  lack  the 
disagreeable  odor  of  the  other  species.  R.H.  1879,  p. 
173.   G.C.  II.  22:681.  Alfred  Rehdek. 

TORTOISE  PLANT.    Testudinaria  Elephantipes. 

TOUCH-ME-NOT.   Jmpatiens  aurea  and  biflora. 

TOUENEFOKTIA  (Jos.  Pitton  de  Tournefort,  1656- 
1708;  one  of  the  earliest  systematic  botanists).  Borra- 
giudceip.  A  large  genus  comprising  possibly  100  spe- 
cies widely  scattered  about  the  warmer  portions  of  the 
world.  Mostly  trees  and  shrubs,  rarely  subshrubs,  with 
alterniife  simple  leaves  and  small  flowers  in  terminal 
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of  garden  heliotrope  but  not  sweet-scented:  lvs.  ellipti- 
cal, obtuse,  wavy -margined:  peduncles  terminal,  2-3 
times  branched,  bearing  a  1-sided,  2-ranked  raceme  of 
many  fls.:  calvx  5-lobed,  hairy;  corolla-tube  yellow,  the 
limb  5-lobed,  iilac.  Buenos  Ayres.  B.M.  3096. -Self- 
sows  and  comes  up  in  the  garden  spontaneously.  Not 
popular  North,  but  a  good  shrubby  plant  in  the  South. 
F.  W.  Bakclat. 
TOWNSfiNDIA  (David  Townsend,  botanical  associ- 
ate of  Wm.  Darlington,  of  Pennsylvania).  Comjidsitw. 
About  17  species  of  low,  many-stemmed  herbs,  nearly 


2535.  Torreya  taxifolia  (> 


all  of  which  are  natives  of  the  Rocky  Mts.,  with  linear 
or  spatulate,  entire  lvs.  and  rather  large  heads  resem- 
bling those  of  Aster;  the  numerous  rays  from  violet  to 
rose -purple  or  white;  flowering  from  early  spring  to 
summer.  The  annual  or  biennial  species  have  larger 
heads  than  most  of  the  perennials.  Judging  from  the 
literature,  the  largest  fld.  of  the  perennials  are  T.  con- 
densata,  ]Vilcoxiana  and  Eothrockii,  three  species 
which  seem  not  to  be  in  cultivation  as  yet.  The  species 
mentioned  below  are  presumably  among  the  most  de- 
sirable of  the  genus.  They  are  offered  by  collectors  of 
Colorado  wild  flowers. 

As  a  genus  Townsendia  is  distinguished  mainly  by  its 
akene,  which  is  commonly  beset  with  bristly  duplex 
hairs,  having  a  forked  or  glochidiate-capitellate  apex. 
Townsendiais  practically  unknown  to  floriculture.  For 
fuller  account  see  Gray's  Synoptical  Flora  of  North 
America. 

grrandifldra,  Nutt.  Biennial  or  annual,  9-18  in.  high: 
stems  spreading  from  the  base:  upper  lvs.  often  linear: 
bracts  of  involucre  conspicuously  attenuate-acuminate: 
heads  large;  rays  K  in.  long,  bright  blue  or  violet. 
Summer.  Foothills  western  Neb.  to  Colo,  and  New 
Mex. 

sericea,  Hook.  Nearly  stemless  perennial  with  ses- 
sile heads  surrounded  and  surpassed  by  the  linear  lvs.: 
heads  %  in.  across;  rays  white  or  purplish  tinged. 
April,  May.  Dry  hills,  plains  or  mountains,  Saskatche- 
wan to  Rockies,  south  to  New  Mex.  and  Ariz.  — Known 
as  "Easter  Daisy"  in  Colorado.  w.  M. 

T0XICOPHL.ffiA.    See  Acokanthera 

TCXYLON  (.Bow-wood,  from  the  Greek).  CrticHcece. 
Osage  Orange.  One  species,  a  thorny  North  American 
small  tree,  much  used  for  hedges.  Formerly  known  by 
Nuttall's  name  Madura  (named  for  Wm.  Maclure, 
American  geologist),  but  Raflnesque's  Toxylon  has  a 
year's  priority.  The  orange-like,  inedible  fruit  is  famil- 
iar to  children.  See  Fig.  2536.  The  tree  thrives  in 
moist  and  rich  or  in  ordinary  or  dry  soils.     Its  roots 
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feeders  ana  rapidly  deplete  the  soil. 
Hardy  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts.  A  tree  with 
deciduous,  simple,  alternate,  petiolate,  entire  leaves 
and  milky  sap:  branches,  particularly  the  lower,  beset 
with  numerous  straight,  axillary  tpines  2-3  in.  long: 
fls.  minute,  dioecious,  apetalous,  axillary,  appearing  in 
May  to  June,  the  staminate  borne  on  the  short  spur-like 
branchlets  of  the  previous  year,  racemose,  pedicillate, 
pendulous;  calyx  4-parted,  with  its  segments  valvate: 
stamens  4,  the  pistillate  borne  on  branches  of  the  cur- 
rent year,  sessile,  capitate;  peduncle  short,  the  4-cleft 
calyx  inclosing  the  sessile  ovary:  style  simple,  filiform, 
long  and  exserted:  ovary  superior,  one-loculed;  ovule 
solitary:  fr.  a  dense  aggregation  of  enlarged,  fleshy  ca- 
liees  into  a  globular  syncarp  with  a  mammillate  sur- 
face, light  green  or  yellowish  in  color:  syncarp  4-5  in. 
in  diameter,  falling  as  soon  as  ripe  in  the  i 


2536.  Osage  Oranee— Toxylon  pomiferum  (X  1-5) 


pomHerum,  Raf .  IMacliira  auraiifiaca.Nutt.).  Osage 
Orange.  Fig.  2.53(i.  Tree.  30-50  ft.  high:  Ivs.  ovate 
to  oblong  -  lanceolate.  E.  Kansas  to  N.  Texas.  Wood 
orange-colored.  G.C.  III.  16:693.  G.M.  33:808,  809.  R.H. 
1896,  p.  33  (var.inerm is).    V.  4:37.         Emil  MiscHE. 

Before  the  advent  of  wire  fences  the  Osage  Orange 
was  an  extremely  popular  hedge  plant,  meeting  general 
requirements  better  than  any  other  plant  suitable  to 
our  climate.  It  is  used  considerably,  and  where  prop- 
erly attended  to  from  the  start  makes  a  hedge  in  a  short 
time  of  a  fairly  defensive  nature.  Most  dealers  in  tree 
seeds  keep  seeds  of  the  Osage  Orange,  and  those  who 
grow  the  plants  procure  the  seed  in  spring,  drilling  it 
in  rows.  The  Osage  Orange  grows  readily  from  seed, 
even  when  the  latter  is  a  year  old.  The  sowing  in  rows 
gives  the  seedlings  a  chance  to  become  stocky  by  fall 
and  plants  two  feet  high  the  first  year  are  not  uncom- 
mon. These  one-year-old  plants  are  quite  good  enongh 
for  hedging.  Nurserymen  who  grow  them  for  sale  usu- 
ally dig  the  plants  in  the  fall,  storing  them  away  in  a 
cool  cellar,  the  roots  buried  in  sand.  They  are  then 
sorted  into  two  grades,  which  compose  first-  and  sec- 
ond-class plants.  At  the  time  of  grading,  the  tops  are 
chopped  off  somewhat,  leaving  about  six  inches  of 
length  only.  This  fits  them  for  planting  without  more 
cutting. 

The  place  where  a  hedge  is  desired  should  be  well 
cleared  of  all  weeds.  If  cultivated  for  a  year  in  ad- 
vance, so  much  the  better,  as  it  will  make  the  keeping 
down  of  weeds  a  much  easier  task. 

There  are  two  ways  of  planting  a  hedge;  viz.,  single 
row  and  double  row.  The  double  row  is  made  by  set- 
ting the  plants  nine  inches  apart  each  way,  the  plants 
in  the  second  row  coming  between  those  in  the  first 
row,  forming  a  zigzag  line.  The  single  row,  however, 
is  good  enough,  and  is  much  easier  to  cultivate  and 
keep  clear  of  weeds.  In  single  rows  set  the  plants  six 
inches  apart. 

The  soil  need  not  be  overrich  for  the  Osage  Orange. 
The  plant  is  a  strong  grower  naturally,  and  soil  in  fair 
condition  will  give  a  growth  more  tractable  to  form  a 
good  hedge  than  a  rank  growth  from  rich  soil. 

When  dug  the  Osage  plants  have  very  long  roots,  and 
the  ends  of  these  may  be  chopped  off  without  disadvan- 
tage. If  the  plants  are  held  in  bunches  and  the  roots 
chopped  to  an  even  length  the  setting  will  be  an  easy 
task.  The  tops  will  have  been  already  cut  off  if  treated 
in  the  way  above  suggested. 

Beyond  cultivation  of  the  plants,  nothing  is  required 
the  first  year.    By  fall  a  good  growth  should  have  been 
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made,  and  towards  spring  this  should  be  cut  back,  leav- 
ing about  six  inches  of  the  young  growth.  The  season 
following  more  care  must  be  given  to  forming  a  hedge. 
When  in  full  growth,  say  in  July,  shear  off  the  tops  of 
the  plants.  This  will  cause  the  side  shoots  to  develop; 
and  it  is  these  side  shoots  which  will  form  the  base  of 
the  hedge.  Another  light  trimming  should  be  given 
when  growth  is  over  for  the  season,  to  bring  the  plants 
into  a  hedge  shape.  Much  the  same  work  will  be  re- 
quired every  year— a  trimming  when  growth  is  in  full 
swing  to  make  the  hedge  bushy,  and  another  later  on  to 
shape  it. 

The  proper  shape  for  a  hedge  is  the  conical  form, 
though  it  may  be  flat-sided  or  in  any  shape  desired, 
provided  the  upper  branches  never  overlap  the  lower. 

Of  late  years  a  system  of  planting  the  Osage  Orange 
differing  from  the  one  described  has  been  followed  by 
some.  Strong  two-year-old  plants  are  procured  and  are 
planted  in  a  slanting  position.  As  the  new  growth  is 
made  it  rises  in  an  upright  way  as  usual,  and  this  pro- 
duces a  lattice-like  appearance  of  the  branches,  and  a 
very  strong  hedge.  It  is  certainly  stronger  than  a  com- 
■  ■  ;e,  and  yet  a  common  one  properly  looked  after 
forms  a  defensive  fence,  meeting  all  requirements,  and 
nearly  as  much  as  the  other.  See  Hedijex. 
Joseph  Meehan. 

TEACHfitlUM  (Greek,  trachelos,  neck;  from  its 
supposed  efficacy  in  diseases  of  the  throat).  Campauti- 
l&ce(e.  Throatwobt.  A  genus  of  4  or  5  species  of 
perennial  herbs  or  low  shrubs  with  usually  somewhat 
simple  stems  and  terminal  panicles  of  small  blue 
flowers.  The  species  are  native  to  the  Mediterranean 
region  of  Europe.  Calyx  adnate;  lobes  5,  narrow;  co- 
rolla narrowly  tubular;  stamens  lEree  from  the  corolla: 
capsule  nearly  globose:  seeds  small. 

csBrtllenm,  Linn.  A  half-hardy  biennial  or  perennial, 
1-3  ft.  high:  Ivs.  ovate,  acuminate,  unequally  serrate: 
fls.  blue  or  white,  in  dense,  terminal  cymes,  in  late 
summer.  Shaded  places  in  S.  Europe.  B.R.  1:72. 
Gn.  28,  p.  181;  47,  p.  303;  51,  p.  84.— An  attractive  late- 
flowering  perennial  suited  to  culture  as  an  annual. 
According  to  Gn.  28,  p.  181,  the  species  is  fairly  hardy 
in  England,  but  young  plants  are  more  floriferous  than 
old  ones.  Seed  may  be  sown  in  March.  The  plant  is 
easily  propagated  by  cuttings.  According  to  Gn.  47, 
p.  303,  plants  from  cuttings  are  dwarfer  than  seedlings. 
F.  W.  Barclay. 

TKACHELOSPfiRMUM  (Greek,  referring  to  the  fact 
that  the  seed  has  a  neck).  Apoci/ncieeie.  Trachelosper- 
mum  is  a  genus  of  8  species  of  climbing  shrubs  native 
to  eastern  Asia  and  Malaya.  They  have  opposite  Ivs. 
and  white  or  purplish  fls.  in  lax  cymes.  Generic  char- 
acters: calyx  5-parted,  glandular  or  scaly  within:  co- 
rolla salver-shaped;  mouth  constricted;  lobes  oblique, 
overlapping  to  the  right,  twisted  to  the  left:  stamens 
inserted  above  the  middle  of  the  tube;  anthers  conniv- 
ing over  and  adhering  to  the  stigma;  cells  spurred  at 
the  base:  disk  annular  or  of  oblong  glands:  carpels  2, 
distinct,  many-ovuled. 

T.  jasminoides,  the  Star  Jasotne,  is  a  tender, 
evergreen,  shrubby  climber  from  China,  with  fragrant, 
white,  5-lobed  flowers.  It  is  a  favorite  in  the  South, 
where  it  is  grown  out  of  doors  and  known  as  the  "Con- 
federate Jessamine."  In  northern  conservatories  it  is 
generally  known  under  its  synonym,  Rhynchospermum. 
Handsome  specimens  may  be  grown  in  large  tubs,  mak- 
ing dense  bushes  3  or  4  ft.  high  and  as  much  in  diame- 
ter. In  May  such  specimens  are  covered  with  flowers 
and  fill  a  greenhouse  with  their  delightful  fragrance. 
The  blossoms  are  about  an  inch  across,  5  or  6  in  a  clus- 
ter, pendulous,  and  of  a  very  spirited  appearance,  which 
is  largely  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the  5  wavy -mar- 
gined petals  (or  rather  corolla-lobes)  are  rolled  back. 
See  Fig.  2537. 

"Rhynchospermum  "  is  amost  satisfactory  greenhouse 
shrub 'for  a  general  collection.  It  requires  no  special 
treatment,  except  that  the  plants  should  be  kept  on  the 
dry  side  during  the  winter. 

It  requires  several  years  to  work  up  a  good-sized 
specimen.  Young  plants  should  be  given  warmhouse 
treatment  and  encouraged  to  grow.  Large,  well-estab- 
lished specimens  thrive  in  a  coolhouse.    During  sum- 
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mer  the  pots  may  be  plunged  outdoors  in  a  partially 
shaded  position.  The  species  is  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  half -ripened  wood  taken  with  a  heel  in  spring.  The 
Star  Jasmine  is  one  of  the  many  good  old  standard 
greenhouse  plants  that  are  too  little  seen  nowadays. 
The  writer  knows  of  two  large  specimens  trained  to  a 
bush  form  that  are  the  chief  shrubby  ornaments  of  a 
cool  greenhouse  from  late  April  to  early  June.  Every 
year  they  are  loaded  with  flowers  throughout  the  month 
of  May.  The  specimens  require  considerable  room, 
and  the  gardener  is  sometimes  compelled  to  keep  them 
in  a  cold  pit  until  the  chrysanthemum  season  is  over, 
although  this  treatment  is  not  to  be  advised. 

jasminoides,  Lem.  (Bhynchosph-mnm  jasminoldex 
Lindl.)  Star  Jasmine.  Also  called  "Confederate," 
"Malayan "or "African  Jessamine."  Fig.  2537.  Tender, 
evergreen,  climbing  shrub  described  above:  Ivs.  short- 
stalked,  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  glabrous  :  peduncles 
much  longer  than  Ivs.:  calyx-lobes  reflexed:  corolla-tube 
contracted  below  the  niidillp:  several  jasged  scales  at 
base  of  corolla:  .'>  larire  glamts  at  t'li-^f  of  i.varv,2  united. 
3  free.  Southern  China.  B..M.  47::7.  (in-.  o:lH2.  Gn. 
41,  p.  i)07.— Var.  variegitum,  Hurt.,  has  Ivs.  of  green 
and  white,  tinged  red.         Robert  Shore  and  W.  M. 

Star  Jasmine  (Trachelospermum  jasmi)wi(les)  is  a 
very  choice  and  beautiful  woody  climber  for  the  South. 
Being  a  native  of  the  southern  part  of  China,  ii  is  well 
adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  extnin.^  Snuili.  It  ,;,m- 
mences  to  bloom  early  in  April  anii  th.-  hi^i  il, ,«,!.;  can 
be  enjoyed  late  in  May.  Even  in  ( i.ii.l.rr  aii.l  Xi.vem- 
ber  one  may  find  numerous  scattered  lluwcr-clusters. 
When  in  full  bloom  the  plant  seems  to  be  covered  with 
a  white  sheet,  the  flowers  almost  hiding  the  dark  green 
foliage  and  filling  the  air  for  many  yards  away  with  a 
peculiar  and  most  delicious  fragrance.  The  Star  Jas- 
mine is  beautiful  even  without  flowers.  It  is  not  easily 
propagated  and  therefore  it  is  not  a  common  plant  in 
gardens.  Even  plants  with  good  roots  require  a  great 
deal  of  intelligent  care,  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  bring 
transplanted  specimens  into  a  flourishing  condition.  It 
should  be  transplanted  into  the  garden  in  November  or 
December,  pot-plants  always  being  preferable  for  this 
purpose.  The  soil  should  be  kept  moist  all  the  time, 
and  especially  during  the  dry  spells  in  April  and  May. 
If  the  soil  is  not  naturally  rich  a  moderate  amount  of 
fertilizer  should  be  applied.  When  once  established,  the 
plant  does  not  need  any  more  care  than  the  Carolina  jas- 
mine (see  Gelsemium).  In  summer,  during  the  rainy 
season,  a  mulch  of  grass  and  fresh  cow  manure  is  exceed- 
ingly beneficial.  It  is  best  grown  on  a  trellis  of  two,  three 
or  even  four  posts  about  ten  feet  high,  with  strong  galva- 
nized wire  all  around;  or  strong  laths  can  be  used  in- 
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stead  of  wire.  If  the  specimen  is  a  strong  and  healthy 
one  it  will  soon  cover  the  trellis  in  a  dense  tangled  mass 
and  the  new  shoots  will  gracefully  protrude  to  all  sides. 
The  propagation  is  best  affected  in  Florida  by  layering, 
and  strong  plants  can  be  raised  in  this  way  in  about 
two  years.  H.  Nehrling. 


TEACHYCARPUS  (Greek,  rough  or  harsh  hiat)^ 
Palmdcetr.  Fortune's  Palm,  known  under  many  tech- 
nical names,  is  of  unique  interest  to  the  horticulturist, 
as  it  is  the  hardiest  of  all  palms.  It  is  a  spineless  fan- 
palm  which  grows  30  ft.  high.  It  is  slightly  hardier 
than  Chamicrops  humilis,  the  only  palm  native  to  Eu- 
rope. Fortune's  Palm  is  the  only  trunk-producing  palm 
which  grows  outdoors  the  year  round  in  the  southern 


and  western  parts  of  England.  In  some  sheltered  spots- 
in  these  favored  regions  it  has  flowered  regularly  year 
after  year.    It  is  also  called  the  Chusan  Palm. 

For  practical  purposes  Trachycarpus  is  best  consid- 
ered a  genus  of  four  species,  two  of  which  are  natives 
of  the  Himalayan  region  and  two  native  respectively  to 
China  and  Japan.  The  Himalayan  species  have  their 
trunks  clothed  with  the  old  leaf-sheaths,  while  the  far- 
eastern  species  have  beautiful,  smooth,  polished  trunks. 
In  each  group  one  species  has  the  tips  of  the  leaf-seg- 
ments pendulous  and  the  other  has  them  straight.  These 
are  the  most  obvious  and  important  differences  to  the 
horticulturist,  except  that  T.  Fortunei  is  the  hardiest 
of  the  whole  genijs.  The  differences  above  cited  mark, 
extreme  types  only.  Intermediates  occur.  Much  study 
has  been  given  to  this  genus  of  palms  and  many  char- 
acters to  separate  four  species  have  been  proposed  at 
various  times  and  subsequently  abandoned.  The  latest 
botanical  conception  of  the  group  (Beccari  and  Hooker 
in  the  Flora  of  British  India,  6:436  [1894])  unites  the 
Himalayan  species  into  one  and  the  far-eastern  forms 
into  another.  In  support  of  this  view  may  be  urged  the 
important  fa«ts  that  smooth-trunked  forms  have  lately 
been  discovered  as  far  west  as  Upper  Burma,  and  also 
that  the  straight-tipped  Japanese  form  may  be  merely 
cultivated  or  run  wild  in  Japan.  Its  origin  and  nativity 
are  not  yet  certain.  Both  points  of  view  are  given  on 
the  next  page,  each  being  correct  for  its  own  point  of 
view.  The  horticultural  account  is  based  upon  Hooker's 
notes  in  B.M.  7128,  and  the  botanical  is  taken  from  the 
Flora  of  British  India.  Some  botanists  prefer  the  mas- 
culine case  endings,  others  the  feminine. 

Fortune's  Palm  is  grown  indoors  and  outdoors  in 
America  wherever  palms  are  grown,  but  it  is  not  one 
of  the  mo.st  popular  species  with  northern  florists.  It 
seems  to  reach  perfection  in  California,  where  it  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  all  palms.  Ernest  Braunton 
writes  that  it  is  hardy  throughout  the  southern  half  of 
the  state,  where  it  is  commonly  known  by  the  appropri- 
ate name  of  Chinese  Windmill  Palm.  It  attains  a  height 
of  30  ft.  Braunton  adds  that  it  is  hardier  than  the  native 
Washingtonia  and  will  stand  more  abuse.  It  grows  well 
near  San  Francisco.  A  new  palm  has  recently  come  into 
California  under  the  name  of  Chama-rops  or  Trachy- 
carpus Phcedomia,  a  name  unknown  to  botany.  All  the 
specific  names  cited  in  the  synonymy  below  have  also 
been  combined  with  Chamserops. 

Generic  characters :  spadices  many,  interfoliar,  stout, 
branched :  spathes  embracing  the  peduncle  and  branches 
of  spadix,  coriaceous,  compressed,  tomentose:  bracts 
and  bracteoles  minute:  fls.  .small,  polygamo-monoecious; 
sepals  3,  ovate;  petals  3,  broadly  ovate,  valvate;  sta- 
mens 6;  carpels  3;  stigmas  3,  recurved-  ovules  basilar; 
drupes  1-3,  globose  or  oblong  :  seed  erect,  ventrally 
grooved ;  albumen  equable. 
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Borticultural    View  of  Trachycarpus. 

A.  Trunk   clothed    with    old    leaf-sheaths. 
Himalayan  species. 
B.  Tips  of  Ivs.  drooping:  h:i.  very  glau- 

cous  beneath Martianus 

BB.    Tips    Of    IVS.    Str:li;/lil:      Irri.    liardhj 

glaucous  benetifh  Khasyanus 

AA.  Trunk  not  clothed  ii-illi  "1,1  haf-xlieallis. 
Chinese  and  Japamsf  spirifs. 

B.  Tips  of  Ivs.  pendulous Fortune! 

BB.  Tips  of  Ivs.  straight excelsus 

Following   is  the   Latest  Botanical    f'iea-   of 
Trachycarpus. 
Martiinus,  H.  Wendl.  {T.  KhasiAnus,  H.  Wendl.    T. 
Griffithii,  Decne.).     Trunk  for  the  most  part  naked, 
annulate  :    female  fls.  soli- 
tary, sessile:  drupe  oblong, 
equally     rounded     at     botb 
ends:  seed  grooved tbroiigb 
out   its    entire  length;    em 
bryo   opposite    the     middlt 
of  the   groove.    Himalayas 
B.M.  7128.     R.H.    1879,    p 
212. 

excelsus,  H.  Wendl.  (T. 
Firtunei.  H.  Wendl.).  Fig. 
2538.  Trunk  clothed 
throughout  with  the  old 
leaf-sheaths:   fls.  clustered. 


Three 
WanderinE  Jew, 
(X%.) 
A,  Tradescantia    fluminenst 
tender,    sheaths    hairy 
top;  flowers  white.     B,  Ze- 
brina    pendula  :      tender  ; 
sheaths  hairy  at  top    and 
bottom :    flowers 
C,   Oommelina   nudiflora 
hardy ;    sheaths    clabrous 
flowers  blue. 

2-4  on  a  tubercle:  drupe  reniform,  deeply  hollowed 
on  one  side;  embryo  opposite  the  umbilicus.  China, 
Japan,  Upper  Burma.      B.M.  5221.     F.S.    22:2368. 
R.H.  1868:370;   1870,  p.  329.    Gn.  47,  p.  312;  52,  p.  490. 
G.C.  11.  24:305;  HI.  21:405;  24:420.  w    M 


(oHrt  Chinensis;  second,  it  is  a  slower  grower,  and  this 
is  an  unpardonable  fault  to  the  average  florist;  third, 
there  is  a  greater  demand,  generally  speaking,  for  pin- 
nate-leaved palms  than  for  fan-leaved  palms.  The  un- 
dersigned has  not  seen  a  plant  of  it  for  several  years, 
but  it  was  CTilt.  in  America  more  than  20  years  ago. 

It  is  dwarf  in  habit,  rather  slow-growing,  the  foliage 
dark  green  and  somewhat  stiff,  and  in  texture  decidedly 
tough.  In  a  young  state  it  bears  much  resemblance  to 
Jjivisfona  australis,  though  the  latter  is  more  spiny  and 
has  longer  footstalks.  •^_  jj_  Taplin. 

TBACHYMfiNE  (Greek,  rough  membrane;  alluding 
to  the  fruit).  Umbelllferte.  A  genus  of  14  species,  12 
of  which  aie  Australian  annual,  biennial  or  perennial 
herbs,  usually  hirsute,  with  ternately  divided  leaves  and 
blue  or  white  flowers  in  terminal  umbels.  Calyx-teeth 
minute  ;  petals  entire,  obtuse,  imbricated  :  fr.  com- 
pressed.   Flora  Australiensis,  Vol.  3. 

csertllea,  R.  Grab.  [Didlscus  carUeus,  DC).  An 
erect  annual  about  2  ft.  high,  somewhat  hairy:   Ivs.  1-2- 
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triparted,  with  linear,  acute,  3-cut  lobes  :  peduncles 
long,  bearing  an  umbel  2-3  in.  across  of  very  numerous 
blue  fls.;  calyx-teeth  obsolete;  petals  unequal,  the  ex- 
ternal being  longer.  July-Oct.  Australia.  B.M.  2875. 
B.R.  15:1225.  F.  W.  Baeclav. 

TRADESCANTIA  (John  Tradescant,  gardener  to 
Charles  I.;  died  about  1638).  CommelinAcew.  Spidek- 
WOBT.  Thirtv-six  species  are  admitted  by  C.  B.  Clarke, 
the  latest  monographer,  1881  (DC.  :M..)n.i;r.  Phaner.  3). 
This  enumeration  does  not  inclmii-  7'.  i;,  ./in'i-  and  other 
recent  species.  They  are  all  Ann  tjraii  iMii-miial  herbs, 
ranging  from  Manitoba  to  Ary.  Ill  ina.  In  lial>it  they  are 
various,  varying  from  erect  bii^hy  siiucius  to  trailing 
plants  rooting  at  the  nodes.  The  plants  are  more  or 
less  soft  and  succulent  in  texture,  although  usually  not 
fleshy.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  sheathing,  varying 
from"  ovate  to  long-linear-lanceolate.  The  flowers  vary 
from  red  to  blue  and  white,  sometimes  solitary  but  usu- 
ally in  simple  cymes  or  umbels;  sepals  and  petals  each 
3,  free,  the  sepals  sometimes  colored  ;  stamens  6,  in 
some  species  the  alternate  ones  shorter,  the  filaments 
iisually  more  or  less  bearded  at  the  base  or  above: 
ovary  3-loculed,  with  2  ovules  in  each  locule,  the  style 
single;  fr.  a  3-loculed  dehiscent  capsule.  The  genus 
Zebrina,  usually  confounded  with  this  by  gardeners, 
differs,  among  other  things,  in  having  a  tubular 
perianth. 

To  horticulturists,  Tradescantias  are  known  as  hardy 
herbs,  coolhouse  plants  and  warmhouse  plants.  T. 
Virginica  is  the  best  known  of  the  hardy  species,  with- 
standing the  climate  of  the  northern  states.  The  Wan- 
dering Jew  of  greenhouses  and  hanging  baskets,  usu- 
T.  tricolor,  is  partly  T.  fluminensis  and 
partly  Zebrina  pendula.  T.  liegince 
is  perhaps  the  best  known  warmhouse 
species  at  present,  although  various 
species  may  be  expected  in  botanic 
gardens  and  the  collections  of  ama- 
teurs. The  glasshouse  species  are 
essentially  foliage  plants.  Several 
have  handsomely  striped  leaves.  All  Trades- 
cantias are  free  growers,  propagating  with  ease  from 
cuttings  of  the  growing  shoots. 

A.  Plant  prostrate,  rooting  at  the  joints. 
flumin^nsls.  Veil.  (T.  nuindula  and  T.  albifldra, 
Kunth.  2'.  ri-jiens,  repetis  vittdta,  vlridis,  vlridis 
vittita,  prosfr&ta,  procumbens,  striata,  Hort.  T.  tri- 
color, Hort.,  in  part).  Wandering  Jew  in  part.  Figs. 
2539^1.  Glabrous,  with  shining  stems  and  leaves,  the 
nodes  conspicuous,  trailing,  or  the  ends  of  the  shoots 
ascending:  Ivs.  ovate-acute,  without  distinct  petiole, 
ciliate  at  the  very  base,  the  sheaths  H-Va  in.  long:  fls. 
white,  hairy  inside,  the  6  stamens  all  alike,  borne  sev- 
eral together  in  a  sessile  cluster  subtended  by  2  un- 
equal Ivs.  or  bracts,  the  pedicels  not  all  of  same  age. 
Central  Brazil  to  Argentina.  — One  of  the  commonest  of 
greenhouse  aud  basket  plants.  In  greenhouses,  usually 
grown  under  the  benches.  When  the  plants  grow  very 
vigorously   and   have   little   light,  ^ 

they  are   usually  green,   and  this  tI* '.i,;' 

is  the   form  commonly  known   as  ^-^     '  ' 

Viridis.  There  are  forms  with  Ivs. 
striped  yellow  and  white,  but  these 
colors  usually  do  not  hold  unless 
there  is  abundance  of  sunlight. 
In  light  places,  the  Ivs.  become  red- 
purple  beneath.  Very  easily  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  or  pieces  of 
shoots  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
The  plant  needs  plenty  of  moisture 
in  order  to  grow  vigorously.  Three  2540. 

plants  are  known  as  Wandering  Flower  of  Trades- 
Jew,  and  although  they  belong  to  cantia  fluminensis. 
three  genera,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell  Natural  size. 

them    apart    when    not    in   flower 

(Fig.  2539).  These  plants  are  Tradescantia  fluminen- 
sis, sheaths  hairy  or  ciliate  only  at  the  top,  fls.  white; 
Zebrina  pendula,  sheaths  hairy  throughout  or  at  least 
at  base  and  top,  Ivs.  redder  beneath  and  always  colored 
above,  fls.  rose-red;  Commelina  nudiflora,  sheaths  gla- 
brous, fls.  blue.     The  two  first  are  tender  to  frost;    the 
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last  is  hardy  in  the  open  ground  in  central  New  York. 
All  of  them  are  used  for  baskets  and  vases.  The  two 
first  are  best  known  and  are  the  plants  commonly  known 
as  Wandering  Jew.  All  of  them  may  have  striped 
foliage.     See  Commelina  and  Zehrina. 

AA.    Plant  erect,  or  ascending  from  a  decumbent  base. 

B.    Species  grown  primarily  for  the  colored  foliage.- 
greenhouse  kinds. 

c.    Stem  none,  or  scarcely  rising  above  the  ground. 

fusc&ta,  Lodd.  (properly  Pi/rrJiehna  Ldddigesii, 
Hassk.).  Stemless,  brown-tomentose  or  hairy:  Ivs.  ob- 
long-ovate, entire,  about  7-nerved,  short-petioled:  fls. 
blue  or  blue-purple,  1  in.  or  more  across,  borne  in  the 
midst  of  the  Ivs.  on  very  short  pedicels,  stamens  6. 
S.  Amer.  L.B.C.  4:374.  B.R.  G:482.  B.M.  2330.-Lvs. 
6-8  in.  long.  Now  referred  to  Pyrrheima,  being  the 
only  species. 

cc.  Stem  evident,  usually  branching. 
D.  Lvs.  distichous  (in  2  rows). 
Reglnse,  Lind.  &  Rod.  Stiff-growing  upright  plant: 
lvs.  lanceolate-acuminate,  sessile,  set  closely  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  stem  and  spreading  nearly  horizontally, 
about  6  in.  long,  the  center  purplish  crimson,  with 
feathered  border,  the  space  towards  the  margins  silvery, 
the  very  edge  of  the  leaf  darker,  the  under  side  purple. 
Peru.  I.H.  39:147;  40:173  (3);  41,  p.  14.  G.C.  III.  11:699; 
13:477.  R.  B.  19:113.-Introd.  into  Belgium  from  Peru 
in  1870.  Named  for  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians.  Perhaps 
a  Dichorisandra. 

DD.  Lvs.  not  S-ranked. 
E.  Stamens  all  equal  and  similar. 
WarscewiczUna,  Kunth  &  Bouch^  (Dichorisdndra 
Warscewiczidna,  Planch.).  Fig.  2542.  Dichorisandra- 
like,  having  a  stout  caudex  or  trunk,  marked  by  leaf- 
scars  and  finally  branching:  lvs.  green,  stiffish,  1  ft.  or 
less  long,  clustered  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  recurving, 
lanceolate-acuminate:  fls.  lilac-purple,  numerous  in 
small  crowded  clusters  along  the  branches  of  a  panicle- 
like cluster.    Guatemala.    B.M.  5188.    R.H.  1860,  p.  136. 
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BB.  Sped' 


the 


flou 


2541.   Wandering  Je- 


EE.  Stamens  unequal,  — 3  long  and  3  short. 
elozigr§Lta,  Meyer.  Nearly  glabrous,  procumbent  and 
rooting  at  the  base,  then  suberect  to  the  height  of  1-2 
ft. :  lvs.  lanceolate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate, 
sessile,  light  glaucous-green  above  and  striped  with 
silver,  reddish  purple  beneath  :  peduncles  1-5,  terminal : 
fls.  rose-colored,  the  sepals  green.   Tropical  Amer. 


c.   Umbels  sessile. 

Virglni&na,  Linn.  Common  Spiderwoet.  Erect, 
branching,  1-3  ft.,  glabrous  or  nearly  so:  Ivs.  condupli- 
cate,  very  long  linear-lanceolate 
(6-15  in.  long],  clasping:  um- 
bels several-fid.,  terminal,  the 
pedicel  recurving  when  not  in 
bloom:  fls.  violet-blue,  in  vari- 
ous shades,  1-2  in.  across,  pro- 
duced freely  nearly  all  summer. 
N.  Y.  to S.  Dakota,  Va.  and  Ark. 
B.M.  105;  3546  (as  T.  carici- 
folia).  L.B.C.  16:  1513  («s  T. 
etata).—  An  exceedingly  varia- 
ble plant.  Var.  occidentilis, 
Britt.,  is  in  the  trade.  It  has 
much  narrower  lvs.  and  smaller 
fls.  and  is  usually  dwarf.  There 
are  several  horticultural  forms. 
Var.  41ba  has  white  fls.  B.M. 
3501.  Var.  atrosanguinea  has 
dark  red  fls.  Var.  coccinea  lias 
bright  red  fls.  Var.  cseriilea 
has  bright  blue  fls.  Some  of  the 
forms  would  better  be  regarded 
as  species.  See  Rose,  Contr. 
Nat.    Herb.  5:204. 

brevicatllis,  Raf .  Villous,  1  ft. 
or  less  high,  sometimes  nearly 
acaulescent:  lvs.  mostly  from 
near  the  ground,  linear-lanceo- 
late, more  or  less  ciliate  fls 
about  1  in.  across,  blue  or  rose- 
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Mo. 


rdsea,  Ve 
glabrous 


CO.   Umbels  pcduncled. 
Slender  and   nearly  or  quite   simple, 
.  or  less  tall:   Ivs.  very  narrow-linear: 
bracts  short  and  scale-like:  fis.  ^-'A  in.  „cross,  rose- 
colored.    Md.  to  Mo.  and  south.    Mn.  2,  p.  36. 

T.  crassifblla,  Cav.  Something  like  T.  Virginiana,  but  lvs. 
short  and  broad  (oblong-ovate,  riliate.  as  .-ilsu  the  stem:  fls. 
IJ^  in.  across,  blue-purple,  in  t<iiiiin;il  ntn!  .(.illary  sessile 
umbels,  the  stamens  all  equal.  M  I  'i  '  '-  /'.  Crdssula. 
Link  &  Otto.  Somewhat  sui'.ul,  i  s.  thick,  ob- 
long and  nearly  or  quite  obtns.-,  ^;: ',       11  the  edges: 

fls.  about  K-J^  in.  across,  whitr,  m  i.  ni  i:.  .  ,.:  l;,t,Tal  often 
stalked  umbels,  the  calyx  and  pedicels  l.Miy.  I'.ra/il,  BJI. 
2935.  L.B.C.  lOilSeO.-r.  decbra.  Bull.  F..li.ii;r  iilmil:  lvs. 
long-laneeolate,  dark  olive-green  with  a  c.iilral  ^'t.-i.v  liaiid. 
Brazil.— r.  discolor  is  Rhoeo  discolor,  wliiih  si  ,.  Iii,  l::2i;]_-T. 
draccenccfoUa.  "A  noble  and  rapid-growing  plant,  with  luxuri- 
ant and  handsome  foliage.  The  leaves  in  many  respects  resem- 
ble a  dracffina  and  are  a  deep  green,  marked  with  chocolate 
or  black.  .  .  When  fully  grown  the  plant  will  send  out  long 
runners,  bearing  out  tufts  of  leaves  at  the  end."  John  Lewis 
ChUds,  Catalogue  IMO.-T.  mumcolor.  Hort.  See  Zebrina.-T. 
navicularis,  Ort.  Much  like  T.  Virgiuiana:  stolonif erons : 
stem  much  branched:  lvs.  ovate-acute,  sessile,  boat-shaped: 
umbel  terminal,  many-fld.,  with  2  foliaoeous  bracts:  fls.  rose- 
colored,  the  stamens  all  equal.  Peru.  Mentioned  in  European 
literature  as  a  warmhouse  subject.- T.  quadrlcolor,  Hort.  See 
Zebriua.  — r.  eupirha,  Lind.  &  Rod.  Lvs,  oval-oblong-acnminate, 
sessile,  purple  beneath,  dark  metallic  green  with  a  white  band 
on  either  side  of  midrib.  Peru.  I.H.  39;li;5;  40:173  (6).  Gt. 
46,  p.  163.  Perhaps  not  a  Tradescantia.— T.  zebrlna,  Hort.,  is 
Zebrina  pendula.  L.  H.  B. 

TEAGOPOGON  (Greek  for  goat's  beard).  Comp6sitm. 
Goat's  Beard.  Between  30  and  40  species  of  erect  bi- 
ennial or  perennial  herbs  with  narrow  grass-like  leaves 
and  heads  of  yellow  or  purple  flowers,  belonging  to  the 
ligulate  section  of  the  composite  family  (tribe  Cichori- 
acew).  Florets  perfect,  with  slender  style-branches  and 
sagittate  anthers;  pappus  composed  of  bristles  in  a 
single  series  and  mostly  raised  on  a  beak;  involucre 
cylindric  or  nearly  so,  with  approximately  equal  bracts 
in  a  single  row.  The  Tragopogons  are  mostly  weedy 
plants  with  a  tap-root.  They  are  native  to  outhem 
Europe,  northern  Africa  and  central  and  southern 
Asia.  One  of  them  is  cultivated  for  its  edible  tap-root 
(salsify)  and  another  is  now  a  frequent  weed  in  this 
country.   The  flowers  of  these  open  only  in  the  mom- 
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A.  Flowers  purple 
porrifdlius,  Linn.  Salsify.  Vegetable  Oyster. 
Oyster  Plant.  Figs.  22a8,  2543.  Tall  strict  biennial, 
sometimes  4  ft.  high  when  in  bloom,  glabrous:  fls. 
showy,  closing  at  noon  or  before,  the  outer  rays  eK- 
^eeded  bv  the  involucre  scales;  peduncle  thickened  and 


:%). 


hollow  beneath  the  heads.  S.  Eu.  Naturalized  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  often  becoming  a  persistent  weed. 
See  Salsify. 

AA.    Flowers  yellow. 
pratinsis,  Linn.  Goat's  Beard.  Moreorlessbranched, 
3  ft.  or  less  tall  :  outer  rays  exceeding  the  involucre 
scales:  peduncle  scarcely  swollen.    A  weed  from  Eu- 
rope. L.  H.  B. 

TRAILERS.     See  Vines. 

TRAILING  ARBUTUS.     Epigwa  repens. 

TRAILING  BEGONIA.     Cissiis  discolor. 

TRAINING.     See  Prunim,. 

TRANSPIRATION  is  the  process  by  which  water  is 
given  off  in  the  form  of  vapor  from  leaves  and  stems. 
Instead  of  a  circulation  of  the  sap  in  plants  similar  to 
the  movements  of  the  blood  of  animals,  water  contain- 
ing mineral  salts  is  taken  in  at  the  roots  in  liquid  form 
and  carried  upward  to  the  leaves  through  the  woody 
tissue,  and  then  evaporated,  leaving  the  mineral  or  ash 
behind  in  the  leaf,  where  it  serves  in  making  food.  The 
chief  purpose  of  transpiration  Is,  therefore,  to  carry  a 
stream  of  mineral  food  from  the  soil  to  the  green  parts 
of  the  plant,  although  it  also  serves  to  aid  in  the  ex- 
change of  gases  with  the  air,  and  preserves  more  equable 
temperatures  of  the  body  of  the  plant. 

Minerals  may  be  absorbed  by  the  plant  only  in  very 
dilute  solutions.  Hence  it  is  necessary  for  the  plant  to 
lift  several  thousand  pounds  of  water  to  the  leaves  in 
order  to  obtain  one  pound  of  minerals.  After  the  mineral- 
laden  water  reaches  the  green  organs  it  is  of  no  further 
use  and  must  be  evaporated.  It  is  estimated  that  98 
per  cent  of  the  energy  received  from  sunlight  by  the 
plant  is  used  in  this  important  work.  That  an  enormous 
amount  of  work  is  performed  by  the  plant  in  transpira- 
tion may  be  seen  when  it  is  known  that  a  single  sun- 
flower plant  will  evaporate  a  pint  of  water  from  its 
leaves  in  a  single  day,  and  about  seventy  times  this 
much  in  the  course  of  its  development.  A  birch  tree 
with  200,000    leaves   will   transpire   from   700  to   1,000 
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by  a  plant.  ; 
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•  daily  in  the  summer.  A  single  oak  tree 
)r  130  tons  of  water  into  the  air  during 
sea.son,  and  an  acre  of  beech  trees  con- 
specimens  will  transpire  about  2,000,000 

tlir   ixa.t   amount  of  water  tran 


ired 

ore  than  a  yard  in  height 
I.  Set  the  pot  on  a  square 
ot  oU-clotli.  ilirri  i.nii^  ilif  cloth  up  around  the  pot  and 
tie  closely  to  llic  >ivrii  of  the  plant.  This  will  prevent 
evaporation  except  from  the  shoot.  Now  set  the  pre- 
pared plant  on  one  pan  of  a  scale,  together  with  a 
small  measuring  glass,  and  balance.  Allow  the  plant  to 
remain  in  the  warm  sunshine  for  eight  hours,  then 
pour  water  into  the  measuring  glass  until  the  scale 
shows  original  position  or  reading.  The  water  in  the 
glass  will  represent  the  amount  of  transpiration. 

To  demonstrate  that  water  vapor  does  actually  come 
from  the  leaf,  cut  off  a  small  leafy  shoot  of  any  conve- 
nient plant  and  thrust  the  base  of  the  stem  through  a 
piece  of  cardboard  into  a  tumbler  of  water;  now  cover 
the  exposed  part  of  the  shoot  with  another  tumbler  and 
set  in  a  warm,  light  place.  Moisture,  which  could  have 
come  only  from  the  leaves,  will  soon  gather  on  the  glass. 

Some  transpiration  occurs  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  plant,  although  only  about  one-thirtieth  as  much  is 


given  off  by  a  stem  as  from 

the  same  amount  of  leaf 

surface.    The  leavivs  aic  s]ii-i 

■iaily  adapt,  (l  to  carry  on 

this  function.    The  iiit.nnr  o| 

'  tl,..  loaf  is  n.a.leupof  a 

great  number  of  l...,s,  h  ,■„•,■;„. 

m-il  .-.IK  wiij,-li  evaporate 

water  into  the  air  h.tw,  ,  i,  il 

uni.     'I'he  air  in  the  leaf 

communicates  witli   tlir   atmo 

~|.l,.re  through  openings 

called  stomata,  wlii.'li  an-  rm 

rrally  placed  on  the  lower 

side  of  the  leaf.    ( -.Mi-r,!,,,  n 

il\    tile  watery  vapor  dif- 

fuses  out  through  tlir  siomai; 

il  opening.    The  stomata 

are   controlled    bv    miaiM  .-.11 

~    which    may   completely 

close  them  up,   aii.t    ihr   ai'ii 

on   .,t  the  guard-cells   is 

under  the   control    of  ihr    pi 

ant.     When   the   plant   is 

losing  too  much  wairr  llir  >l. 

.mala  close;  and  they  are 

variously  affected  bv  winds  at 

ul  sunshine. 

Species   growing  "in  very  d 

ry  localities  adapt   them- 

selves  to  the  conditions  by  building  only  limited  sur- 
faces from  which  transpiration  may  take  place  and  by 
reducing  the  number  of  stomata.  The  cactus  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this  type,  and  this  plant  transpires  only  about 
one  three-hundredth  as  much  water  as  a  leafy  plant  of 
the  same  volume.  As  might  be  expected,  the  character 
and  amount  of  the  mineral  salts  in  the  soil  also  affect 
the  amount  of  transpiration.  d.  t.  MacDougal. 

TRANSPLANTING  is  a  general  term  used  to  desig- 
nate the  removal  of  living  plants  whereby  they  may  be- 
come established  in  new  quarters.  Transplanting  may 
be  performed  when  the  plant  is  in  a  dormant  condition, 
as  in  winter,  or  when  it  is  still  actively  growing.  Small 
herbaceous  plants  are  usually  the  only  ones  that  are 
transplanted  when  in  a  growing  condition,  and  this  only 
when  the  plants  are  living  under  special  garden  condi- 
tions where  they  may  have  the  best  of  attention  as 
to  watering  and  shading.  Considered  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  plant,  transplanting  is  always  a  violent  oper- 
ation, for  it  destroys  a  considerable  part  of  the  root- 
system,  loosens  the  plant's  attachment  to  the  soil  and 
arrests  for  the  time  being  a  large  part  of  its  pro- 
gressive vital  activities.  In  order  to  overcome  these 
dangers  the  earth  into  which  tlic  jdaiit  is  si  t  should  be 
well  prepared  and  inoi-.t,  so  that  thr  plant  niav  ipiifkly 
reiistablish  itself;  i.ait  ..f  ilio  t..p  iiMn.lly  shouM  l.o  re- 
moved in  order  to  hssrn  transpiration,  ami  w  ith  succu- 
lent and  growing  ]ilants  some  shade  should  lie  pro- 
vided for  a  time.  The  deeper  and  finer  the  soil,  and 
the  greater  the  quantity  of  moisture  it  holds,  the  more 
successful  the  transplanting  operation  will  be,  other 
things  being  equal.  The  operation  is  also  more 
successful  in  humid  regions,  as  in  the  Atlantic  states, 
than  it  is  in  dry  regions,  as  on  the  plains  and  westward. 
In  the  more  arid  parts  of  the  country  transplanting  is 
performed  as  little  as  possible,  whereas  in  the  eastern 
part  great  quantities  of  annual  and  other  garden  plants 
are  transferred  from  seed-beds  to  the  open  ground. 

The  successful  triinsplanting  of  any  plant  depends  in 
part  on  the  condition  of  the  plant  itself.  The  younger 
the  plant,  as  a  rule,  the  better  it  withstands  the  opera- 
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tion.  Herbaceous  or  growing  plants  that  are  relatively 
sliort  and  stoclsy  and  compact  in  growth  transplant 
better  than  those  that  are  long,  "leggy,"  and  weak.  The 
stocky  plants  are  better  able  to  withstand  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  inclement  weather  when  they  are  transferred 
from  a  protected  place  to  the  open  air,  and  they  prob- 
ably also  have  more  recuperative  power  to  make  new 
roots  and  to  attach  themselves  again  to  the  earth. 
Many  plants  may  be  "hardened  off "  or  gradually  inured 
to  sun  and  cold  before  they  are  transplanted.  The 
more  frequently  a  given  plant  is  transplanted  the  more 
readily  it  endures  transplanting.  The  root-system  be- 
comes close  and  compact  and  there  is  relatively  less 
injury  to  the  roots  at  each  subsequent  removal,  pro- 
viding a  long  interval  does  not  take  place  between  the 
operations. 

The  success  of  transplanting  also  depends  to  some 
extent  on  the  weather  at  the  time  the  removal  is  per- 
formed. If  cool,  cloudy  and  damp  weather  follows  the 
transplanting,  the  plants  are  much  more  likely  to  live. 
Plants  usually  establish  themselves  more  quickly  in 
freshly  turned  soil,  because  it  contains  a  relatively  large 
amount  of  moisture.  In  order  to  bring  the  earth  into 
contact  with  the  roots,  it  should  be  firmed  closely  about 
the  plants.  This  packing  of  the  soil  tends  to  bring  the 
subterranean  moisture  upwards  where  it  may  supply  the 
roots;  it  also  tends  to  increase  evaporation  from  the 
surface  of  the  soil  and  thereby  to  waste  the  water, 
althougli  much  of  the  moisture  is  utilized  by  the  plant 
as  it  passi-i  upwards.  In  order  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
moisturt-  from  tli-  surface  of  the  soil,  it  is  customary  to 
cover  the  L'l-.nunl  v.  iih  a  mulch,  from  one  to  three  inches 
in  depth,  "f  litt.r.  sawdust,  leaves  or  coarse  manure. 
When  pi-aclii/alilc  the  water  may  be  saved  by  keeping 
the  surface  well  tilled,  thereby  providing  a  mulch  of 
earth. 

In  drv  weather  it  may  be  advisable  to  water  newly  set 
plants,  "particularly  if  they  are  green  and  growing  fast, 
as  tomatoes,  cabbages  and  other  annuals.  The  watering 
may  best  be  done  at  nightfall.  The  water  should  be  ap- 
plied in  a  hole  or  depression  about  the  pl.int  or  at  one  side 
of  it,  rather  than  on  the  surface;  and  the  following 
morning  the  loose,  fresh  earth  should  be  drawn  over  the 
roots  in  order  to  provide  a  surface  mulch  and  to  prevent 
the  soil  from  packing. 

All  kinds  of  plants  can  be  transplanted,  but  some  of 
them  remove  with  great  difficulty.  In  these  cases  the 
special  skill  which  is  born  of  experience  with  these  par- 
ticular plants  must  be  in- 
voked for  success.  The 
difficulties  are  of  various 
kinds.  In  some  cases  the 
difficulty  may  be  a  tap-root 
system,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  black  walnut  and  the 
hickories.  In  these  instances 
the  plant  may  be  prepared 
a  year  or  two  in  advance  by 
severing  the  tap-root  some 
distance  below  the  ground 
by  means  of  a  spade  or 
other  sharp  instrument  that 
is  thrust  underneath  the 
crown.  In  other  cases  the 
difficulty  is  the  inability  of 
the  plant  to  make  new  feed- 
ing roots  quickly,  as  in 
some  of  the  asiminas  or  pa- 
paws.  Such  plants  often 
may  be  treated  like  the  tap- 
rooted  plants;  that  is,  the 
long,  cord-like  roots  may  be 
severed  at  some  distance 
from  the  crown  a  year  or 
two  before  the  plants  are  to 
be  removed.  In  other  cases 
the  inability  to  be  trans- 
planted is  probably  due  to 
the  excessive  rate  of  transpiration  from  the  foliage. 
In  these  instances  cutting  back  the  top  rather  severely 
and  providing  shade  may  contribute  to  success.  In 
some  cases  the  difficulties  are  so  great  as  practically  to 
prohibit  transplanting. 
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So-called  transplanting  machines  have  oeen  perfected 
within  the  last  few  years  for  setting  small  herbaceous 
stuff,  as  cabbages,  tobacco  and  tomatoes.  These  are 
really  vehicles,  drawn  bv  horses,  that  open  a  furrow  and 
drop  a  small  quantity  of  water  when  the  plant  is  in- 
serted in  the  furrow  by  the  hands  of  an  operator  who 
rides  on  the  machine.  The  plants,  already  prepared  for 
setting,  are  carried  in  a  tray  or  hopper,  and  the  opera- 
tor places  these  between  guards  which  automatically 
I  the  distance.    These  machines  are  particularly 


2344.  A  dibber. 
One  of  the  most  useful 
implements  to  aid  in  the 
transplanting  of  small 
plants.  The  plant  is 
dropped  into  a  hole  made 
by  the  dibber:  this  hole  is 
closed  by  inserting  the  dib- 


it against  the  plant. 


tack.    It  has  i 


2515.  A  transplanting  box,  specially  designed  for  melons. 

It  is  made  of  a  "  flat "  or  splint  14  in.  long  and  35i  i 
bent  at  four  comers  and  held  in  p' 
bottom. 

valuable  in  large  areas  where  great  quantities  of  plants 
are  to  be  set,  and  also  in  hard  and  dry  land  where  it  is 
difficult  to  make  the  proper  openings  with  the  hand  and 
also  otherwise  to  supplv  the  plant  with  sufficient  water. 
For  most  small  plants  that  are  to  be  reset  in  small  quan- 
tity, the  dibber  is  a  most  useful  implement  to  expedite 
the  operation.    Fig.  2544. 

Plants  grown  in  pots  and  small  shallow  boxes  trans- 
plant more  readily  than  those  grown  in  the  open  soil. 
Particularly  is  this  true  of  pot-grown  plants,  for  the 
bevel  or  slope  of  the  pot  allows  the  ball  of  earth  to  be 
"knocked  out"  readily.  See  Potting.  Special  trans- 
planting boxes  are  on  the  market,  to  be  used  instead  of 
pots,  for  purposes  of  economy.  These  boxes  are  usu- 
ally made  of  thin  basket  stuff  and  are  thrown  away 
when  the  plants  are  taken  from  them  for  transplanting. 
Fig.  2445.  The  seeds  are  sown  directly  in  these  boxes. 
Melons,  cucumbers  and  other  plants  that  are  difficult  to 
transplant  are  often  grown  on  pieces  of  inverted  turf, 
taken  from  old  pastures. 

In  the  case  of  large  trees  and  shrubs,  success  often 
may  be  attained  by  transplanting  in  the  winter,  when  a 
ball  of  frozen  earth  may  be  removed.  Fig.  2546.  It  is 
usually  better  to  give  the  transplanting  of  large  trees 
into  the  hands  of  an  expert,  than  to  attempt  to  perform 
it  with  unskilled  help  and  inefficient  appliances.  Only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  efforts  in  transplanting  very 
large  trees  are  really  successful.  The  trees  may  live 
for  several  years  and  yet  never  fully  recover  nor  make 
satisfactory  subjects.  The  surest  and  best  results  are 
usually  secured  only  when  the  trees  are  nursery-grown 
and  have  been  transplanted  two  or  three  times  within 
a  few  years  of  their  final  removal.  There  are  some 
species  that  remove  from  the  wild  with  relative  ease 
when  they  are  of  large  size,  among  which  are  elms, 
maples,  pin  oak,  basswood;  but  the  large  number  of 
species  do  not  readily  recuperate  from  the  operation. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  a  plant  cannot  recover 
from  the  transplanting  operation,  that  the  severing  of 
the  roots  inflicts  injuries  that  are  not  outgrown,  and 
that  a  new  type  of  root-system  develops.  These  fears 
appear  to  be  ungrounded.  In  many  cases  the  plant  does 
not  regain  itself,  but  these  instances  are  probably  due 
to  lack  of  skill  in  the  operation  rather  than  to  any  in- 
herent difficulty  in  the  transplanting  process  itself.  But 
even  if  the  transplanting  process  were  to  be  found  to  be 
theoretically  injurious,  nevertheless  it  must  be  employed 
in  the  practice  of  modem  horticulture.  L.  H.  B. 
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Transplanting  Large  Trees  (Plate  XLIII)  —The  prin- 
ciples of  transpUntrag  lars:e  or  small  trees  are  the 
same,  excepting  as  regardb  the  mechanics  of  transpor- 
tation. Types  of  machinery  for  moving  deciduous  trees 
maybe  classified  as  follows 

The  most  primitive  device  is  a  two  wheeled  cart  with 
a  pole.  The  tree  is  dug,  and  the  cart  is  secured  to  it 
with  the  trunk  resting  in  a  notch  in  the  axle  br  bolster, 


ball  of  frozen  earth. 

and  the  pole  lashed  up  among  the  branches.     The  tree 
's  pulled  over  and  dragged  root  foremost. 

In  a  modification  of  the  above,  a  platform  under  the 
ball  connects  the  rear  axle,  bearing  the  tree,  with  the 

rent  axle.  Of  this  type  are  the  Hall,  Estes,  Santimer, 
Rutherford  and  other  patents.     In  one  form  the  tree  is 

oaded  top  foremost,  and  by  means  of  a  turn-table  above 
rear  axle,  swung   around   to  position.     These  ma- 
chines usually  carry  a  ball  of  earth  and  roots,  7  to  9  ft. 
'a  diameter,  cut  shorter  on  the  side  next  to  the  platform. 
For  moving  trees  in  an  upright  position,  there  are 

yw  platform  trucks,  and  trucks  with  two  high  perches. 

n  the  latter,  one  perch  or  a  section  of  the  axle  is  re- 
moved to  admit  the  trunk  between  the  perches.  This 
1  is  used  in  England;  also  a  similar  one  in -which 
tree  is  swung  vertically  beside  the  axle  of  a  two- 
wheeled  cart  drawn  by  one  horse.  When  carried  verti- 
cally, the  top  interferes  with  electric  wires  and  the  tops 
of  other  trees,  and  the  roots  are  injured  by  the  platform 
or  other  support.  It  is  not  practicable  to  carry  a  spread 
of  30  or  40  ft.  of  roots  between  the  wheels. 

House-mover's  rigging  is  adapted  to  moving  trees  for 
short  distances,  but  is  so  slow  that  the  fine  feeding 
roots  outside  the  central  ball  of  earth  are  likely  to  dry 
out,  and  get  broken  by  the  work. 

Trees  are  carried  horizontally  with  the  trunk  resting 
on  two  benches  on  a  low  truck.  The  tree  may  be  tipped 
over  on  the  benches  by  tackle,  or  loaded  and  unloaded 
by  derrick.  The  derrick  legs  usually  interfere  with  the 
full  circle  of  roots,  and  as  the  derrick  has  to  be  set  up 
twice  for  each  tree  moved,  the  operation  is  slow,  and, 
with  the  tree  swinging  in  midair,  somewhat  dangerous. 
For  moving  trees  a  few  feet,  a  derrick  may  be  used, 
with  or  without  small  wheels  in  the  base  of  the  derrick 
legs.  Many  kinds  of  machines  may  be  used,  but  in 
order  to  make  this  discussion  concrete,  the  following 
account  has  reference  to  the  device  shown  in  Plate 
XLIII.  Other  successful  moving  operations  are  shown 
in  Pigs.  2547,  2548. 

For  operating  the  mover  shown  in  Plate  XLIII,  the 
tree,  of  say  14-26  in.  diameter  of  trunk,  is  dug  by 
starting  a  circular  trench  with  a  diameter  of  30-40  ft. 
An  under  cut  is  made  beneath  the  roots  with  a  light 
prospecting  pick,  and  the  soil  picked  out  and  caved 
down  with  a  spading  fork  or  picking  rod,  the  points  of 
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which  are  rounded  to  avoid  cutting. off  the  roots.  The 
loose  dirt  is  shoveled  out  of  the  bottom  of  the  trench. 
The  roots,  as  uncovered,  are  tied  in  bundles  with  lath 
yarn  and  bent  up,  out  of  the  way  of  the  diggers.  See 
B'ig.  2549.  If  the  roots  are  to  be  out  of  the  ground  over 
one  day  in  dry  weather  the  bundles  may  be  wrapped  in 
clay  mud,  damp  moss  and  straw,  or  burlap.  When  the 
digging  has  progressed  to  within  4  to  8  ft.  of  the  center, 
the  tree  is  slightly  tipped  over  to  loosen  the  central 
;ball,  which  cleaves  from  the  subsoil  near  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  downward  roots.  On  sand  or  hard-pan  sub- 
soil this  is  at  a  depth  of  2  to  5  feet.  In  deep  soil  it  may 
be  necessary  to  cut  some  downward  roots.  A  ball  of 
earth  is  left  in  the  center  from  5  to  12  ft.  in  diameter, 
or  as  heavy  as  can  be  drawn  by  four  to  eight  horses. 
This  ball  is  not  essential  with  deciduous  trees,  but  it  is 
easier  to  leave  it  than  to  remove  and  replace  the  soil. 
With  fine-rooted  trees  like  the  red  maple,  it  is  diflicult 
to  pick  out  the  soil,  while  with  coarse-rooted  trees,  like 
ihe  beech,  in  gravelly  soil,  the  ball  drops  to  pieces. 

For  loading,  the  cradle  which  is  pivoted  above  or 
back  of  the  axle  is  swung  over  to  the  tree,  the  trunk 
having  first  been  wrapped  with  cushions  and  slats.  The 
trunk  is  clamped  to  the  cradle  by  chains  and  screws 
without  injuring  the  bark.  By  means  of  a  screw  9  ft. 
long  operated  by  a  ratchet  lever  or  hand-brake  wheel, 
the  cradle  lifts  the  tree  from  th%  hole  and  swings  it 
over  in  a  horizontal  position.  Pulling  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, by  tackle  fastened  in  the  top  of  the  tree,  aids  the 
work  of  the  screw. 

After  the  tree  is  loaded,  the  roots  on  the  under  side 
of  the  axle  are  tied  up  to  the  perches.  The  front  wheels 
are  on  pivots,  therefore  the  roots  are  not  broken  by  the 
swinging  of  the  axle.  The  roots  are  drawn  aside  to  put 
in  the  pole  and  driver's  seat.  Planks  are  placed  under 
the  wheels,  and  the  mover  is  pulled  out  of  the  hole  by 
tackle. 

The  hole  to  receive  the  tree  is  prepared  with  a  layer 
of  soft  mud  in  the  bottom,  which  partly  fills  the  crev- 
ices as  the  tree  is  lowered  into  it.  The  weight  of  the 
tree  is  not  allowed  to  rest  upon  and  crush  the  down- 
ward roots,  but  is  supported  by  the  mover  until  fine 
earth  is  packed  in.  Soil  is  worked  down  between  the 
roots  in  the  form  of  mud  by  means  of  a  stream  of 
water  and  packing  sticks.  One  man  shoveling,  two  or 
three  with  packing  sticks,  and  one  with  hose  is  the 
right  operation  until  the  center  is  made  solid.  The 
packing  sticks  are  2  in.  in  diameter,  6  ft.  long,  and 
pointed  at  one  end  and  round  at  the  other.  The  side 
roots  are  next  unwrapped  and  covered  at  their  natural 
depth. 


While  the  tree  is  horizontal,  it  may  be  most  conven- 
iently pruned.  Th  outside  should  be  cut  back  1  to  3 
ft.,  cutting  to  a  crotch  or  bud,  and  the  remaining  twigs 
thinned  out  about  one-third.  Hardwood  trees  and  trees 
with  few  roots  need  the  most  severe  pruning. 
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The  soil  should  be  friable  loam,  not  baking  clay  nor 
sterile  sand,  and  it  should  be  made  fertile.  The  surface 
should  be  covered  with  a  soil  or  straw  mulch  3  inches 
deep  and  the  earth  kept  moist  by  watering  once  a  week 
or  less  frequently,  as  required     The  roots  may  be  dam 
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are  difBcult  to  transplant  with  good  results,  as  well  as 
the  tender-rooted  trees  like  magnolia  and  tulip.  Trees 
grown  in  the  open  are  much  better  for  moving  than 
those  in  the  woods.  The  roots  are  more  numerous,  and 
not  mixed  with  the  roots  of  other  trees,  the  bark  is 
thicker  and  does  not  dry  out  so  quickly,  the  branches 
and  twigs  are  closer  and  better  developed  to  stand  ex- 
posure, and  may  be  thinned  out  without  destroying  the 
beauty  of  tlie  tree,  and  more  plant-food  is  stored  for  the 
new  growth  of  leaves  and  roots.  A  young  tree  of  large 
size  IS  better  to  move  than  an  old  tree.  In  friable  loam 
the  roots  are  straighter  and  tougher  and  less  liable  to 
iniury  in  digging,  than  in  hard  or  rocky  soil. 

The  popular  prejudice  that  moving  large  trees  is  an 
ultimate  failure,  or   that  small  trees  quickly  overtake 
them,  arises  from  moving  trees  1  to  2  feet  in  diameter 
with  6  to  8  feet  diameter  of  roots.    As  this  mass  of 
roots    is  mainlv  the   large   roots,   and   from  70-90  per 
cent  of  the  feeding  roots  are  lost,  the  tree,  after  send- 
ing out  the  leaves  with  its  stored  plant-food,  fails  to 
support  all  the   foliage  and  bark.    In 
successive  seasons  its  branches  die.  or 
the  growth  is  short  and  yellow  and  the 
bark  dies  on  the  south  side. 

For  moving  large  coniferous  ever- 
greens, it  is  usually  considered  neces- 
sary to  keep  a  ball  of  earth  intact. 
The  foliage  is  constantly  transpiring, 
and  if  the  roots  become  dry,  the  sap 
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agaii 


it   is  not 


aged  by  too  thick  mulch,  deep  planting,  excess  of  water 
or  lack  of  drainage,  all  of  which  exclude  the  air.  De- 
caying manure  and  caustic  fertilizers  in  direct  contact 
with  the  roots  are  injurious. 

The  tree  may  be  secured  by  guy  wires.  Anchor  posts 
are  set  slanting,  i%  ft.  in  the  ground,  with  a  cross- 
piece  just  below  the  surface.  Two  to  six  strands  of  No. 
11  galvanized  steel  wire  are  used.  The  wire  is  run  from 
the  post,  through  a  piece  of  hose  around  the  tree,  and 
back  to  the  post.  It  is  twisted  tight,  with  two  sticks 
turning  in  the  same  direction  and  moving  toward  each 
other.  To  prevent  the  sun  from  drying  out  the  bark  on 
the  south  side  of  the  tree,  the  trunk  should  be  wrapped 
with  straw,  especially  thin-barked  trees,  like  beech  and 
silver  maple. 

The  best  trees  for  moving  are  those  with  abundant 
small  roots.  These  have  fibers  branching  from  them 
which  take  in  the  waterand  plant-food.  The  large  roots 
in  the  center  of  the  root-system  are  conduits  for  the 
sap,  and  braces  for  the  tree.  Trees  which  transplant 
successfully  are  the  maple,  horsechestnut,  elm,  catalpa, 
ash,  linden,  willow,  poplar  and  pin  oak.  Trees  with  few 
fine  roots  and  hard  wood,  as  the  hickory  and  white  oak, 


generally   feasible    to   move    balls    of 

over    12   feet  diameter   and  3  feet  in 

"  skids.  depth,  the  size  of  evergreens  which  it 

is  practicable  to  transplant  is  smaller 

than  of  deciduous  trees. 

The  digging  is  started  as  in  Pig.  2.')50.  The  flexible 
roots  are  wrapped  against  the  ball  by  twisting  them  with 
a  cord,  and  the  large,  stiff  roots  are  cut  off.  The  ball 
may  be  held  by  frost,  or  by  upright  staves,  iron  bands, 
or  irons  in  the  form  of  a  pot  split  in  halves  and  held  by 
bolts  or  clamps.  The  best  method  is  the  use  of  a  can- 
vas band,  wider  than  the  depth  of  the  ball,  cut  to  fit. 
It  has  draw  ropes  operated  by  levers  which  firmly  com- 
press the  earth,  without  damaging  the  small  roots 
wrapped  against  the  ball.  A  hammock,  consisting  of 
several  ropes  to  distribute  the  pressure,  is  attached  to 
a  windlass.  A  platform  is  placed  with  a  chisel  edge  in 
the  under  cut.  By  means  of  the  windlass,  the  ball  is 
cut  off  from  the  subsoil  and  the  platform,  with  the  tree, 
loaded  upon  a  truck. 

In  planting,  the  hammock  is  reversed  and  holds  the 
ball,  while  the  platform  is  pulled  out  by  the  windlass, 
leaving  the  tree  in  the  hole.  By  this  method,  trees  20-40 
feet  high  and  6-12  inches  in  diameter  may  be  moved. 

Trees  grown  in  fertile  clay  loam  are  best  for  trans- 
planting, but  with  care  the  canvas  will  hold  balls  of 
sand  or  gravel.    Root-pruning,  one  or  more  years  pre- 


2549.  Diaeram  to  illustrate  the  operations  in  the 
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vious  to  moving,  all  or  part  way  around  the  tree  at  a 
diameter  less  than  the  size  of  the  ball  to  be  moved,  is 
beneficial.  With  very  large  balls,  freezing  aids  in  keep- 
ing the  soil  solid,  although  it  destroys  the  fine  roots 
outside  the  ball. 

Evergreens  may  be  moved  any  month  in  the  year.    In 
June  and  July,  the  new  growth  i,s  likely  to  wilt  more 
than  in  August,  after  it  has  hardened.    It  is  well  to  pro- 
tect from  deep  freezing  and  drying  winds  in  winter. 
Henry  Hicks. 

Another  View  of  Transplanting  Large  Trees.— The 
modern  demand  for  immediate  effect  in  landscape  work 
has  been  met  by  the  successful  transplanting  of  large 
trees.  The  method  employed  about  Chicago  differs 
somewhat  from  that  in  vogue  in  the  east.  This  is  due 
to  a  considerable  degree  to  the  condition  of  the  soil  in 
which  the  trees  are  found. 


TRAVELER'S    JOY 

near  the  apex.  The  fruit  is  about  %  in.  across  and  has 
4  spineseent  angles.  It  is  roasted  and  eaten  in  some 
parts  of  Europe  like  the  common  chestnut.  The  Indian 
species,  T.  bispinosa,  is  said  to  yield  very  large  and 
sweet  nuts  which  are  commonly  sold  in  the  East  under 
the  name  of  Siiijihara  Nut.  The  name  Trapa  is  abbre- 
\  iiiii  1  ft'iii  ' 'ifr^inipa,  which  is  the  same  as  caltrops, 
;iii  t    war  used  to  impede  the  progress  of 

111'  '■■     It  had  4  spine-like  projections,  like 

111'-  MUM":    I  iir  Water  Caltrops. 

(...•iicii.'  I'liiiiacters:  fls.  small,  axillary,  solitary, 
short-peduucled:  calyx  4-parted,  the  segments  persist- 
ent, sometimes  spineseent;  petals  and  stamens  4 
ovary  2-locuIed;  ovules  solitary,  long,  pendulous,  af- 
fixed to  the  septum :  fr.  top-shaped,  leathery  or  some- 
what bony,  1-loculed,  1-seeded.  About  5  species,  native 
to  the  warmer  parts  of  the  eastern  hemisphere. 


^^;^^mm<:^.mm 


2550.    Diagram  to  show  how  and  where  the  digging:  is  begun. 


Select  a  shapely  tree  with  well-balanced  crown  and 
which  has  stood  in  the  open  so  that  all  its  branches  are 
equally  thrifty.  A  bushy  top  is  preferred  that  the 
necessary  amount  of  trimming  can  be  done  by  thinning 
out  whole  branches  and  not  disturbing  the  terminal 
shoots,  thus  preserving  the  original  outline  of  the  tree. 
Crowded  forest  trees  are  too  tall  and  it  is  diflicult  to 
get  the  sap  to  carry  to  the  top. 

A  light  sandy  soil  often  produces  fibrous  roots  spread- 
ing over  a  large  area,  but  this  generally  slips  off  in 
transplanting  and,  if  frozen,  cracks  badly  when  the  ball 
is  rolled.  When  resetting  a  tree,  care  must  be  taken  to 
sift  in  new  soil  between  the  fine  hair-roots  and  get  it  in 
direct  contact  with  each  i-ootlet,  because  if  crowded  to- 
gether the  roots  are  likely  to  rot.  When  practicalile,  it  is 
undoubtedly  best  to  move  the  roots  in  their  native  soil. 
A  hard  ball  can  be  rolled  at  will  and  easily  supports  the 
weight  of  the  trunk,  which  otherwise  would  crush  the 
roots  when  rolled  or  handled.  The  prevailing  soil  about 
Chicago  is  two  feet  of  rich  black  loam  and  a  subsoil  of 
clay.  This  is  ideal  for  giving  plenty  of  fibrous  roots 
near  the  trunk,  and  a  body  to  the  ball  of  earth  encasing 
the  roots,  without  waiting  for  the  ground  to  freeze. 
This  allows  a  longer  planting  season  and  makes  it  easy 
to  have  loose  soil  to  tamp  around  the  tree. 

After  the  tree  has  been  dug  loose,  rock  back  and 
forth,  filling  under  it  each  time  with  soil,  until  the 
whole  ball  is  standing  flush  with  the  surface.  It  de- 
pends upon  the  weight  of  the  load  what  style  of  a 
wagon  is  to  be  used.  A  hardwood  tree  of  thirty  inches 
in  diameter  weighs,  with  proper  ball,  about  fifteen  tons. 
This  is  the  limit  of  practical  construction  for  a  low-hung 
stone  truck.  Simply  pull  the  tree  over  and  rest  it  on  the 
high  support  over  the  rear  axle  and  with  block  and 
tackle  roll  the  ball  on  the  wagon.  When  at  the  desired 
location  roll  off  again,  letting  the  ball  rest  on  the  ground 
before  dropping  into  the  hole.  A  counter  check  should 
he  maintained  to  keep  the  tree  always  under  control. 
Straighten  up  and  thoroughly  tamp  so  as  to  anchor  it 
well  and  the  work  is  complete.        -^jj.  A.  Peterson. 

TBAPA  (name  explained  below).  Onagr&cea.  Trapa 
natans,  the  Water  Chestnut  or  Water  Caltrops, 
is  an  interesting  plant  for  the  aquarium.  It  has  two 
kinds  of  leaves.  The  submerged  ones  are  root-like, 
long,  slender  and  feathery.  The  floating  Ivs.  form  a 
loose  rosette.    The  leaf-stalks  are  swollen  and  spongy 


nMans,  Linn.  Water  Chestnut.  Water  Caltrops. 
Jesuit's  Nut.  Petiole  of  floating  Ivs.  2-A  in.  long, 
nearly  glabrous :  blade  rhombic-orbicular,  dentate  in 
upper  half,  slightly  villous  along  the  nerves  beneath: 
fr.  4-spined,  but  the  2  lateral  ones  shorter.  Eu.,  Orient. 
Gn.  24,  p.  557.    G.C.  II.  10:212.   B.R.  3:259. 

bispindsa,  Roxb.    Singhara  Nut.    Petiole  of  floating 

Ivs.  4-6  in.  long,  woolly:  blade  2x3  in.,  slightly  crenate 

in  the  upper  half,  very  villous  beneath:  fr.  %  in.  thick, 

with  2  of  the  spines  sometimes  absent.    India,  Ceylon. 

W.  M. 

Trapa  natans  is  one  of  the  daintiest  aquatics  in 
cultivation.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  and  very  desirable  for 
aquaria,  pools,  ponds  or  tub  culture.  Its  beautifully 
mottled  or  variegated  foliage  is  very  attractive.  The 
flowers  are  white,  small  and  inconspicuous.  The  fruits 
are  very  large  in  comparison  with  the  flowers  and  leaves, 
but  they  are  hidden  beneath  the  foliage  until  they 
ripen,  when  they  drop  off.  They  are  good  to  eat  raw, 
like  chestnuts,  and  are  sweeter  and  mort.  palatable 
before  the  shell  becomes  hard.  The  nut  is  not  likely  to 
become  of  commercial  importance  in  America.  The 
seeds  drop  from  the  plant  and  remain  in  the  pond  all 
winter.  ■^yji.  Teickek. 

TEATJTVETTfiKIA  ( Trautvetter,  a  Russian  botanist ) . 
BanuncuMcem.  A  genus  of  but  two  species  of  North 
America  and  eastern  Asia.  Tall,  erect,  perennial  herbs : 
Ivs.  broad,  palmately  lobed :  fls.  white,  small,  corymbose- 
paniculate;  sepals  3  to  5,  caducous;  petals  none;  carpels 
many,  forming  I-seeded  akenes.  Very  hardy,  thriving 
in  ordinary  or  rich  soil.  Propagated  by  division  of 
roots.    Offered  by  dealers  in  native  plants. 

Carolinfinsis,  Vail.  {HydrdsHs  CaroUnhisis.  Walt. 
T.  palmi'ita,  Fisch.  &  Mey.).  Stems  2-3  feet  high:  Ivs. 
alternate,  reticulated,  radical  ones  very  large,  with 
lobes  much  toothed  and  cut.  July.  Pa.,  south  and  west. 
B.M.  1630  (as  Cimicifuga  2>alma'la}. 

grindis,  Nutt.  (Aetwa  palmdta.  Hook.  A.  grdndis, 
Dietr.).  Much  like  the  above  species.  Lvs.  membran- 
aceous, more  deeply  lobed,  often  to  the  base,  thin, 
sparsely  hairy  beneath  along  the  ribs;  reticulations  less 
distinct:  styles  longer  and  somewhat  curled.  Wash., 
Idaho,  Brit.  Col.  jj.  C.  Davis. 

TKAVELEE'S  JOY.     Clematis  vUalba. 
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TBAVELEK'S  TEEE.     See /iaitH«/a. 

TREASTIKE  VINE.     Name  proposed  bv  J.  L.  Childs 
or  Bidalgoa  Wercklei  or  Childsia  Were/ilei. 

Chandelier  T.,  Pn)i<Janrts 


TREE  OF  HEAVEN.     See  AihiMus. 

TREES.  Plate  XLIV.  Pigs.  2531-256C.  What  is  a 
tree  ?  is  a  question  to  which  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a 
short  and  well-defined  answer.  The  same  species  may 
assume  a  tree-like  habit  or  remain  shrubby,  according 
to  the  climatic  conditions,  soil  and  other  circumstances. 
Usually  a  tree  is  defined  as  a  woody  plant  rising  from 
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more.  The  Sequoias  are  of  more  majestic  and  gigantic 
appearance  than  the  Eucalyptus  on  account  of  its  mas- 
sive trunk  (see  Sequoia,  p.  1660).  Pseudotsuga  Douglasi 
and  Pintis  Lambertlana  occasionally  attain  300  feet.  A 
number  of  other  conifers,  chiefly  American,  grow  to  a 
height  of  150  to  ;!00  feet.  Some  deciduous  trees,  as  Pla- 
laniis  occiclentiili.s,  s.-v.ral  sjMri.s  ,,f  .,uk  and  Lirioden- 
dron  TuUpifera  excM,  ,1  i:,(i  f,  ,  i  m  1,,  i-l,t.  The  jequitib.i 
of  Southern  Brazil  i  ( ',.„,  <;.'r// 1  l<<r:lis,  one  of  the  Myr- 
taceaB)  is  also  a  giKaniic  tic-  i  s..'  K.it.  (iaz.  :;i,  p.  352). 

The  greatest  diameter  U.hs  beeu  observed  in  Casta nea 
vesca,  of  which  a  tree  with  a  partly  decayed  trunk  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Etna  in  Sicily  measures  more  than  60 
feet  in  diameter.  After  this  the  greatest  diameter  ob- 
served is  in  Taxodium  mucronatum,  about  40  feet, 
and  in  Platamis  orienlalis  about  the  same,  in  Sequoia 


2551.   A  pasture  elm. 


the  ground  under  normal  conditions  with  a  single  stem 
and  attaining  a  certain  height,  fixed  by  some  at  20,  by 
others  at  15  feet,  or  even  less.  A  more  exact  definition 
has  been  given  by  B.  E.  Pernow:  "Trees  are  woody 
plants  the  seed  of  which  has  the  inherent  capacity  of 
producing  naturally  within  their  native  limits  one  main 
erect  axis  continuing  to  grow  for  a  number  of  years 
more  vigorously  than  the  lateral  axes  and  the  lower 
branches  dying  off  in  time." 

Trees  are  the  most  prominent  feature  of  the  vegetable 
world  and  surpass  all  other  organic  beings  in  height, 
magnitude  and  longevity.  Thegreatest  height  known 
has  been  reached  hy  ^ncnh/ptus  amygdalina  of  Aus- 
tralia, of  which  trees  have  been  observed  that  were  470 
feet  high.  In  length,  but  not  in  body  and  longevity, 
even  this  tree  is  surpassed  by  some  giant  floating  alg£B 
said  to  attain  the  length  of  900  feet,  and  by  some  climb- 
ing palms  of  Java  attaining,  sometimes,  GOO  feet.  Pol- 
lowing  Hucalypfus  amygdalina  is  probably  Sequoia 
sempervirens ,  which  attains  325  feet  and  occasionally 


gigantea  35  feet,  in  Taxodium  distichum  30  feet,  and 
somewhat  less  in  Adansonia  digitata. 

The  age  attributed  to  many  of  the  tallest  trees  is 
based  more  or  less  on  speculation,  and  ojiinions  often 
differ  widely.  Draca-na  Draen  \^  I,,  li,  vr,i  h,  ivaeh  6,000 
years  of  age,  ^rfansoHl'a  dif/i/"  /         tinm  mu- 

cronatum and  Platanus  4,00n.  <  •' /Jtrnrens 

and  TaxHS  baccata  3,000,  c./  ,,  .f  ,  . '  ,  ,.  Quercus 
pedunculata.  Sequoia  gigantea  :inil  Cedras  Libani  more 
than  2,000  years. 

Although  the  trees  are  the  most  conspicuous  features 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  they  represent  only  a  small 
percentage  of  it  as  regards  the  number  of  species.  In 
the  United  .States,  where  about  550  trees  occur,  they 
represent  only  about  3K  per  cent  of  the  whole  phanero- 
gamic flora,  in  Europe  even  less.  As  a  rule,  towards 
the  tropics  the  number  of  tree-like  species  increases, 
towards  the  arctic  regions  it  decreases.  Remarkably  rich 
in  trees  is  the  flora  of  Japan,  where  the  proportion  of 
trees  to  the  whole  phanerogamic  flora  is  more  than  10 
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per  cent,  which  percentage  surpasses  by  far  that  of  any 
other  country  in  the  temperate  regions. 

Trees  belong  to  many  different  natural  orders,  but  of 
the  orders  of  monocotyledonous  plants  only  a  few  con- 
tain trees  and  none  of  them  is  hardy  north.  None  of  the 
larger  orders  contains  trees  only,  but  there  are  some 
which  consist  exclusively  of  woody  plants  and  include  a 
large  proportion  of  trees,  as  Coniferse,  Cupuliferte, 
Salicacefe,  Juglandacese,  Magnoliaceae,  Sapindaceae, 
ElseagnaceiB,  Ulmaceie,  Hamamelidacece,  Lauracese, 
Anacardiacefe,  Ebenacero,  Styracaceae  and  others. 

The  uses  of  trees  are  manifold,  and  a  country  from 
which  the  forests  have  been  destroyed  becomes  almost 
uninhabitable  and  worthless  to  mankind.  The  forests 
furnish  wood  and  timber,  exercise  beneficial  influences 
on  the  climate,  act  as  regulators  of  the  waterflow,  pre- 


self ,  the  trees  and  shrubs  do  not  need  his  perpetual 
care  and  usually  grow  without  bis  aid  and  interference. 
To  the  landscape  gardener  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
trees  is  absolutely  essential.  He  ought  to  know  the  or- 
namental properties  of  the  trees,  their  rate  and  mode  of 
growth,  their  peculiarities  in  regard  to  soil,  situation 
and  climate.  As  the  trees  are,  after  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  the  most  permanent  element  of  the  landscape, 
they  ought  to  be  planted  with  careful  deliberation  as  to 
the  intended  artistic  effect  and  their  fitness  to  the  soil 
and  climatic  conditions,  for  mistakes  in  planting  of 
trees  are  afterwards  not  easily  corrected  and  rarely 
without  injury  to  the  original  artistic  design.  The 
available  number  of  trees  from  which  selection  may  be 
made  is  large.  There  are  in  American  and  European 
nd  gardens  more  than  COO  species  in  cultiva- 


A  group  of  old  I 


maples,  with  Irregular  i 


I  broken  heads. 


vent  erosion  and  also  the  removal  of  soil  by  the  wind. 
Besides  furnishing  wood  and  timber,  many  trees  yield 
other  products  of  great  economic  importance,  especially 
the  numerous  kinds  bearing  fruits.  The  esthetic  value 
also  of  the  tree  must  not  be  underrated,  though  it  can- 
not be  counted  in  money. 

The  science  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  dendrology.  The 
art  of  growing  trees  is  arboriculture,  of  which  sylvi- 
culture is  a  branch  and  deals  with  the  rearing  and  main- 
taining of  forests  and  the  producing  of  wood  crops. 
Orchard  culture  is  a  branch  of  arboriculture  or  of  hor- 
ticulture and  deals  with  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees; 
it  is  usually  included  under  pomology,  which  comprises 
both  the  science  and  practice  of  fruit-growing.  As  or- 
namental subjects,  trees  are  more  permanent,  easier  of 
cultivation  and  cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  herbs.  It 
is  curious  to  note  how  little  attention  the  average  gar- 
dener who  has  the  care  of  a  park  or  garden  gives 
to  the  most  prominent  feature  of  his  domain.  He 
usually  knows  fairly  well  the  greenhouse  plants  and 
his  herbaceous  perennials,  which  cost  most  in  time 
and  money,  but  the  trees  and  shrubs  he  often  hardly 
deigns  to  look  at.  This  is  apparently  due  to  the  fact 
that  after  being  once  planted,  and  often  not  by  him- 


tion  which  are  hardy  in  the  northern  and  middle  states. 
About 240  of  them  are  American,  almost 200  from  eastern 
Asia,  about  100  from  Europe  and  70  from  western  and 
central  Asia.  About  40  natural  orders  are  represented, 
of  which  the  most  important  are  the  Coniferae,  Cupu- 
liferse,  Salicaceae,  RosaceiP,  Leguminosse,  Juglandacese, 
Sapindacese,  Urticaceee,  Magnoliaceaj  and  Oleacea).  The 
number  of  all  the  cultivated  varieties  and  garden  forms 
is,  of  course,  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  botani- 
cal species  and  may  be  estimated  at  about  3,000.  Com- 
paratively   few    horticultural    varieties    are    found    in 


the 


prev 


ling  character  of  the  masses 


i  of 


The  fundamental  purposes  of  trees  in  landscape 
gardening  are  to  furnish  the  great  masses  of  foliage 
which  frame  and  (^vide  and  partly  constitute  the  views 
and  landscape  pictures,  to  emphasize  the  elevations  of 
the  ground,  to  vary  the  sky-line,  to  screen  or  block  out 
unsightly  objects,  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  buildings. 
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and  to  furnish  shade  and  shelter.  Thi.  .•iijoynu'iit  the 
trees  give  by  beautifulflowers,  variim-  fi'i  j  .  [i!-  ii.licl 
autumnal  tints,  and  ornamental  fni it  i  '    ntal. 

though  of  great  value  and  worthy  n]  .•   i    :  ,  ir ra- 

tion. The  trees  should  be  selected  loi  iimin,  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  natural  and  intondni  Lhaiacui  ut  the 
scenery  and  not  be  taken  indiscriminately  because  they 
happen  to  be  handy  and  easy  to  procure. 

It  is  essential  that  the  trees  should  be  well  adapted 
to  the  climate  and  soil,  and  in  this  respect  a  careful 
observation  of  the  natural  tree  growth  of  the  locality 
will  give  many  good  hints.  Other  considerations  are  the 
height  the  trees  attain,  the  character  of  growth,  color 
and  effect  of  foliage,  flowers  and  fruits,  autumnal  tints 
and  winter  effects.  Concerning  the  general  rules  which 
govern  the  selection  of  trees  for  planting  and  which  are 
principally  the  same  as  in  herbs  and  shrubs,  much 
other  information  may  also  be  found  in  the  articles  on 
Landscape  Gardening,  Park,  Shrubbery  and  Serbs. 

Selections  of  Trees  for  Special  Purposes. -The  follow- 
iua;  lists  include  trees  of  proved  hardiness  and  are  not 
intended  to  be  complete  but  merely  suggestive,  and 
chiefly  for  the  northeastern  states. 

1.  Trees  with  Showy  Floweks. 
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Acer  nibrum  (fls.  blood-red). 
Amelanchier  CanMdi'Usis  (tls.  white). 
Cercis  Cann.l-n^i^  'T^~-    n-v  T.ink). 
Comustl..n.t.;M.    ui,„,     ,,  is.,  piuk). 

Magnolia  Si. II, ,,[:-, iii:i  .  ;U    white  to  purple). 
Prunus  Avium  hihI  uilit-r  .lit-rries  (fls.  white). 
Prunus  Americana  aud  other  plums  (fls.  white). 
Pnmus  Davidiana  (fls.  pink,  also  white,  the  earliest 

of  all  Prunus). 
Prunus  pendula  (fls.  pinkish,  branches  pendulous). 
Prunus  Pseudocerasus  (fls.  white  to  pink), 
Pyrus  baccata  and  other  species  (fls.  white  to  pink). 
Salix  (staminate  plants  with  yellow  catkins). 


AA.    Blooming  late  in 


spring 


after  the  leav 


^sculus    Hippocastanum    and    other    species   ffls. 

white  or  red). 
Catalpa  speeiosa  (fls.  white). 
Cladrastis  tinctoria  (fls.  white). 
Cornus  Kousa  (fls.  white). 
Crataggus  (fls.  white). 
Fraxinus  Ornus  (fls.  white). 
Laburnum  (fls.  yellow). 
Magnolia  hypoleuca  (fls.  white). 
Pterostyi-ax  (fls.  white). 


Aralia  Chineusis  and  spinnsa  (fls.  Aug.  and  Sept.). 
Castanea  Americana  (fls.  white;  July). 
Gordoniapubeseens  (fls.  white;   Sept.,  Oct.). 
Koelreuteria  p;inirul;ita  (fls,  yellow;  July,  Aug.). 
Oxydendnim  .irlH.r.aiin  (Us.  white;   July.  Aug.) 


Syringa  Japnni<\i  (fls.  whit.';   .Inly). 

Tamarix  Uallica  (fls.  pink;    Aug.,  Sept.,  if  severe] 

2.  Trees  with  Showy  Fruits. 

Acer  ruhrum  (fr.  bright  red  in  May  and  June). 

Ailanthus  glandulosa  var.  erythrocarpa  (fr,  red). 

Oomus  florida  (fr.  scarlet). 

Cratsegus  coccinea  and  others  (fr.  scarlet  or  red). 

Hippophae  rhamnoides  (fr.  yellow). 

Ilex  opaca  (fr.  red). 

JIagnolia  hypoleuca  (fr.  scarlet). 

Magnolia  tripetala  (fr.  pink). 

Pyrus  baccata  and  allied  species  (fr.  yellow  or  sea 

let). 
Rhus  Cotinus  (ample  feathery  panicles). 
Rhus  typhina  (fr.  scarlet). 

Sassafras  ofRcinalis  (fr.  dark  blue  with  red  stems). 
Sorbus  Americana  and  Aucuparia  (fr.  red). 
Taxus  baccata  (fr,  scarlet). 


Trees  Valued  for  Foliage  Effects.  (See  also 
Section  5,  Evergreens,  below.) 
A.    With  colored  foliage. 

Acer  Negimdo,  var,  argenteo  -  variegatum  (the  most 

effective  of  hardy  variegated  trees), 
Acer  Negundo,  var.  aureo  marginatum  (Ivs.  yellow). 
Acer  palmatum,  var.  atropurpureum  (Ivs.  purple), 
Acer  platauoides.  var,  Reiteubachi  (Ivs.  becoming 

dark  red  in  summer). 
Acer  platanoides,  var.  Schwedleri  (Ivs.  bright  red  in 

Acer  Pseudoplatanus  Worleei  (Ivs.  yellowish), 
Betula  alba,  var.  purpurea  (Ivs.  puiT^e), 
Fagus  sylvatica,  var.  purpurea  (Ivs.  purple). 
Populus  alba.  var.  nivea  (Ivs,  white  beneath). 
Populus  deltoides,  var.  aurea  (one  of  the  best  yellow- 

Querous  pedunculata.  var.  atropurpurea  (Ivs.  pur- 
plish). 

Quercus  pedunculata,  var,  Concordia  (Ivs,  yellow- 
ish). 

Salix  alba,  var.  argentea  (Iv 


whitish) . 


,  silvery  white). 
.  white  beneath), 
var.   argenteo -variegata    (Ivs 


AA.    With  large,  bold  foliage. 

Acer  maerophyllum. 

Aralia  Chineusis  and  spinosa. 

Catalpa  speeiosa. 
Magnolia  macrophylla. 
Magnolia  tripetala, 
Paulownia  imperialis. 
Quercus  dentata. 
AAA.    With  small  narrow  or  finely  cut  foli 
Acer  palmatum,  var.  dissectum. 
Acer  platanoides,  var.  Lorbergi, 
Acer  saecharinum,  var.  Wieri. 
Alnus  glutinosa,  var,  imperialis. 
Betula  alba  (cut-leaved), 
Elaeagnus  angustifolia. 
Fagus  sylvatica,  var.  asplenifolia. 
Gleditschia  triacanthos. 
Gymnocladus  Canadensis. 
Hippophae  rhamnoides. 
Juglans  regia,  var,  laciniata, 
Quercus  pedunculata,  var.  filieifolia. 
Salix  nigra. 

Sambucus  nigra,  var.  laciniata. 
TamarLx  Gallica.  etc. 
Tasodium  distichum. 

4.  Trees  avith  Brilllant  Autusinal  Tints. 

Acerrubrum  (scarlet). 

Acer  saccharum  (scarlet  and  orange). 

Cornus  florida  (scarlet). 

CercidiphyUum  (yellow  and  purple). 

Cratjegus  (mostly  scarlet  and  orange). 

Fraxinus  Americana  (yellow  or  violet-purple 

Liquidambar  (scarlet). 

Liriodendron  (bright  yellow). 

Nyssa  sylvatica  (scarlet). 

Oxydendrum  arboreum. 

Quercus  alba  (vinous  purple), 

Quercus  coccinea,  palustris  (scarlet). 

Rhus  (mostly  scarlet). 

Sassafras  (orange  and  scarlet). 

5,  Evergreen  Trees 

A.    Conifers  (see  also  Vol.  1,  p.  358). 


Pinus. 

Pseudotsuga. 
Thuya. 
Tsuga. 
A.  Broad-leaved  evergreens  (only  Ilex  opaca  and 
Rhododeadron  hardy  north). 
Ilex  opaca. 
Magnolia  glauca  (not  fully  evergreen  as  far  north  as 

Magnolia  grandiflora. 
Persea  Carolinensis, 
Prunus  Caroliniana. 
Prunus  Lusitanica. 

Rhododendron  maximum. 


Acer  Negundo  (branches  light  green). 

Acer  Pennsylvanicum  (striped  bark). 

Betnla  nigra  (tiaky  reddish  brown  bark). 

Betula  papyracea  (smooth,  silvery  white  bark). 

Cratwgiis  viridis  (red  fruit). 

Fagiis  sylvatica  (keeps  its  dead  leaves). 

Gleditschia  (large. fiat  pods). 

Hippophae  rhamnoides  (yellow  berries). 

Liquidambar  (corky  branches). 

Pyrus  prunifolia  (scarlet  or  yellow  fruit). 

Quercns  alba,  pedunculata  and  tinctoria  (keep  thei 

leaves). 
Quereus  liiaerocarpa  (corky  branches). 
Rhus  typhina  (scarlet  fruit),. 
Sails  vitellina  (yellow  branches). 
Sorbus  Americana  and  Aucuparia  (scarlet  fruit) . 

7.  Very  Tall  Trees. 

Gleditschia  triacanthos. 
Juglans  nigra. 
Liriodendron  Tulipif  era. 
Picea  excelsa. 
Pinus  Strobus. 
Platanus  oceidentalis. 
Populus  balsamifera. 
Populus  deltoides. 
Quereus  macroearpa. 
Quereus  palustris. 
Quereus  rubra. 
Quereus  velutina. 
Taxodium  distiehura. 
Ulmus  Americana. 

8.  COLtlMNAR  OR  NARROW  PTRAillDAL  TrEES. 

Abies  (most  species). 

Acer  nigrum,  var.  monuraentale. 

Betula  alba,  var.  fastigiata. 

Carpinus  Betulus.  var.  fastigiata. 

Chamaecyparis  Lawsoniana. 

Chamsecyparis  Nutkaensis. 

Juniperus  communis,  var.  Sueciea- 

Junipenis  Virginiana  (especially  var.  pyi-amidalis). 

Liriodendron  Tulipifera,  var.  pyramidalis. 

Picea  (most  species). 

Popnlns  alba,  var.  BoUeana. 

Populus  nigra,  var.  Italiea. 

Quereus  pedunculata.  var.  pyramidalis. 

Taxodium  distiehum  (especially  var.  imbricarium). 

Taxus  baccata.  var.  fastigiata. 

Thuya. 

Ulmus  campestris.  var.  monumentalis. 

Ulmus  scabra,  var.  fastigiata. 


9.  Weeping  Trees. 

Acer  saccharinum,  var.  Wieri. 

Betula  alba.  var.  pendula. 

Fagus  sylvatica,  var.  pendula. 

Fraxinus  excelsior,  var.  pendula. 

Fraxinus  parvifolia,  var.  pendula. 

Prunus  pendula. 

Prunus  serotina,  var.  pendula. 

Quereus  pedunculata,  var.  Dauvessei. 

Salix  vitellina,  var.  pendula. 

Salix  Babylonica. 

Salix  blanda. 

Sorbus  Aucuparia.  var.  pendula. 

Tilia  petiolaris. 

Ulmus  scabra,  var.  pendula. 


10.  City  Trees  (See  also  No.  11). 

Ailanthus  glandulosa  (pistillate  tree). 

Carpinus. 

Oratsegus  Oxyacantha. 

Fraxinus  Americana. 

Fraxinus  excelsior. 

Ginkgo  biloba. 

Gleditschia  triacanthos. 

Platanus  orientalis 


11.  Shade  and  A\'ENrE  Trees. 

Besides  the  trees  enximerated  under  city  trees.  No.  10  (which 
are  to  be  recommended  as  street  trees  in  the  cities),  the  fol- 
lowing trees  are  good  avenue  subjects: 

Acer  platanoides. 

Acer  rubrum. 

Acer  saceharinuui 

Acer  sacchamm. 

.(Esculus  carnea. 

.(Esculus  Hippocastanum. 

Catalpa  speeiosa. 

Celtis  oceidentalis. 

Fagus  ferruginea  and  P.  sylvatica. 

Liquidambar  styracitlua. 

Liriodendron  Tulipifera. 

Quereus  alba. 

Quereus  eoccinea. 

Quereus  imbriearia. 

Quereus  palustris. 

Quereus  PhelJos. 

Quereus  rubra. 

Tilia  Americana. 

Tilia  dasystyla. 

Tiiia  ulmif  olia. 

12.  Trees  for  Seaside  Planting. 

Ailanthus  glandulosa. 
Crataegus  Oxyacantha. 
Elseagnus  angustifolia. 
Hippophae  rhamnoides. 
Junipenis  Virginiana. 

Pinus  rigida. 

Populus  deltoides,  var.  Carolinensis. 
Populus  tremuloides. 
Quereus  rubra. 
Salix  alba. 
Salix  Caprea. 


Dry  Situations  and  Dry  Climates. 


Prunus  serotina. 
Robina  Pseudacacia  (ofte 
Sophora  Japoniea. 


Tilia  ulmifolia. 


\(  often  attacked  by 
j  borers). 


attacked  by  borers). 


Betula  alba. 


;  angustifolii 
Fraxinus  pubescens. 
Phellodendron 
Pinus  divaricata. 
Pinus  rigida. 
Pinus  sylvestris. 
Quereus  eoccinea. 
Quereus  rubra. 
Quereus  Prinus. 
Quereus  velutina. 
Dlmus  effusa. 

14.  Trees  for  Wet  Soil. 

Acer  rubrum. 

Almus  glutinosa. 

Almus  maritima. 

Betula  alba. 

Betula  nigra. 

Chamsecyparis  sphseroidea. 

Hicoria  laciniosa. 

Nyssa  sylvatica. 

Picea  alba. 

Picea  nigra. 

Pinus  rigida. 

Populus  (most  species). 

Quereus  alba. 

Quereus  bicolor. 

Quereus  palustris. 

Quereus  Phellos. 

Salix  (most  species). 

Taxodium  distiehum.  ALFRED  Rehder. 

Ornamental  Trees  for  the  Middle  Southern  States. 
I.  Deciduous  Trees.  Acer  surrinn-inuu'  (A.aasycar- 
pum)  aud  A.  JVegundo, the  \-a\Uv  .xt-Mivivt-ly  used  for 
street  planting.  —  Brousso>ntnf  jni/>!fnr\ni.  formerly 
planted  along  streets,  but  ohje^-tionable  because  of  the 
many  suckers  which  they  produce,  as  is  also  B.  Kazinoki. 
-Vercis  Canadensis.  Valuable  as  an  early  spring-flow- 
ering tree.- CeZ^is  Bungeana.  One  of  the  most  distinct 
trees:  anexcellentshade  tree.  — CaiaZpa.  Seldom  planted 
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south  as  an  ornamental  tree,  because  of  the  repeated  at- 
tacks of  caterpillars.  The  latter  are  frequently  used  for 
fish  bait.  —  Cladrastis  tinctoria^  Very  desirable  as  a  flow- 
ering lawn  tree  —Comtis  florida  The  white  flowerinK 
species  is  among  the  most  attractive  of  our  e  iih  <.f  iing 
blooming  trees  and  is  largely  used  in  land  caje  work 
The  pink-  and  red  flowering  forms  are  exceeding!} 
beautiful.  — CjateffHS  Taking  into  account  the  various 
shapes,  the  foliage  and  the  bright  cole  red  fruit  m  fall 
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Hilton 


white 
planted  for 


and  wintei 

Thorn,  C.  arboi  ( 

or  Apple  Haw  —  f  / 
is  one  of  the  be  t  I 
duces  lilac-coloit  i  il 
been  produced  with  il  i  i  i^  .,11 
lllac-purple  With  jellow  stupe  in  idt 
flowering  form  is  very  striking  but  if 
habit.  — i>ios/)i;»o«  \nginiana  Somet 
shade  or  for  its  fruit  Adipts.  itself  to  nearl 
There  are  many  forms  varying  both  m  the  foliage  and 
size  and  shape  of  fruit  —lagut,  feu  iijiHca  is  frequently 
used  for  street  planting  m  sandy  soils  The  red  lea^  ed 
forms  of  the  European  speiies  ue  cf  little  \  lUi  uth 
the  purple  tint  of  tli    f  li        f    In      1         I    Ii  it 

the  approach  of  w  ii  ni  w      tli   1    -  /  // 

andi^.  piiftesceiis      H  tiitlmx     I      t  1  I     , 

very  desirable  for    ti     t|l   utn      i      1  1 

by  insects. -GiHitf'  1  Si//  I  1  1  1  lu  u  1 
for  avenues  and  stieet  pUutni„  where  i  rij,i  1  [.jiaiiiul  U 
tree  is  required  The  foliage  1  one  of  its  attnctions 
being  shaped  like  the  Maidenhair  fern  —Gl  dit  cliia 
triacanthos.  The  fertile  tree  is  sometimes  plinted  for 
its  large  falcate  pods  which  ire  reli  hed  by  nian\  for 
the  saccharine  acidulated  pulp  The  fineh  pinnate  foli 
age  is  very  ornamental  —Halet,ia  tettapteia  In  the 
middle  sections  of  the  South  and  m  rich  dr\  soils  it 
grows  to  a  small  tiee  but  in  the  mountain  di  tncts  in 
rich  soils  along  the  water  courses  trees  40  to  oO  feet 
high  are  frequently  found  \  aluable  for  landseai  1 
planting.— fl'icoMo  or  Cai\a  The  pecan  is  the  let 
southern  nut  tree  and  1  very  largeh  plinted  t  r  its 
nuts.  It  is  often  planted  m  ivenue  t  r  it  I  iit\  — 
Hicoriamytt!,ticcef>niu  is  scarce  1  ut  it  1  li  1  1  m  re 
attractive  than  that  of  an\  other  ]  1  - //  mi 
dulcis.  The  foliage  and  the  fle  h\  1  I  1  e  luii  I  m 
autumn  make  it  an  excellent  shade  and  ornamental 
tree.  —  Idesia  polycarpa.  A  handsome  tree  when  grown 
in  partial  shade;  the  bark  blisters  in  full  suu.—Jiig- 
lans.   J.  nigra  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  ornamental 


and  economic  trees  and  is  extensively  planted  for 
avenues.  The  Persian  or  English  walnut  and  its  many 
forms  are  being  more  largely  planted  than  of  old,  but 
are  often  injured  by  late  spring  frosts  following  a  warm 


period  during  February.  J.  Sieboldiaiia  is  a  very  orna- 
mental tree  and  very  productive  at  an  early  age.  J. 
einerea  is  suited  only  to  the  mountain  regions  of  the 
South  —Koeheuteria  paniculatu  \  erv  desirable  for  its 
pinnate  foliage  and  panicles  of  yellow  flowers   which 


2554     A  tree  errowme  in  the  open   with  I 


Dunded  head. 


are  succeeded  by  bladder  like  irai\<i  -Lageistrcemia 
Iinlica  The  Crape  Myrtle  is  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic features  of  southern  homes  It  has  become  almost 
naturalized  south.  If  trained  to  a  single  stem  it  will 
form  a  tree  25  to  30  feet  high ;  otherwise  il  affects  the 
bush  form.  It  is  conspicuous  for  its  shining  brown  bark 
and  the  profusion  of  its  beautifully  crimped  and  fringed 
flowers,  which  are  produced  from  April  until  August. 
The  colors  vary  from  a  pale  to  a  dark  pink,  purplish 
red,  pure  white  and  glowing  crimson.  No  other  flower- 
ing tree  can  surpass  it  in  beauty,  and  by  a  judicious 
selection  of  the  various  colored  flowers  a  grand  effect 
is  produced  in  landscape  v^oTk.  —  Liriodendron  TiiHpif- 
era.  One  of  the  most  valuable  and  rapid-growing  shade 
and  ornamental  trees;  thrives  best  in  rich  soil.  Trees 
taken  _from  woods  transplant  badly.  They  should  be 
grown  in  nursery  and  occasionally  transplanted  until 
sufficiently  large  for  using  in  street  -pXa-ating.  —  Liquid- 
ambar.  A  most  symmetrical  shaped  tree ;  adapts  itself 
to  all  soil;  valuable  for  street  planting.  Some  trees  as- 
sume a  deep  purple  or  crimson  tint  in  the  foliage  dur- 
ing autumn, others  a  golden  yeUo-w.  — Magnolia.  Of  the 
native  deciduous  species,  M.  acuminata  is  the  most 
desirable  for  street  and  avenue  planting.  All  the  spe- 
cies are  voracious  feeders  and  thrive  best  in  rich  soils. 
3f.  macrophyUa ,  or  Umbrella  Magnolia,  seldom  grows 
beyond  25  feet,  but  is  conspicuous  for  the  length  and 
size  of  its  leaves.  This  tree  is  called  Umbrella  Tree 
south,  whereas  this  name  applies  to  ,1/.  tripelula  at  the 
North.  JA. /VasfW,  Ear-leaved  Mn-Tir.iin  .  r  ^ahoo  of 
the  western  North  Carolina  ninui  —  'navery 

ornamental  tree.     M.  tripetnia  i  .in  gar- 

dens owing  to  the  unpleasant  ."!    :      I  ,     ,,    1^.     Few 

Chinese  species,  with  the  exi>c]iti..ii  ul  Jl.  hiipoleuca, 
attain  the  size  of  a  tree.  J/.  I'lthin  and  .U.  Soulayige- 
ana  can  be  trained  to  a  single  stem  and  made  to  attain 
a  height  of  15  feet.  All  the  other  varieties  may  be 
classed  as  shrubs.  The  flowers  are  often  injured  by 
late  spring  frosts.  — J/e/ia  Azedarach  (Pride  of  India, 
Chinaberry).  Almost  naturalized  south.  It  is  of  very 
rapid  growth  and  begins  to  flower  at  an  earlv  stage. 
The  flowers  are  delightfully  fragrant  with  the  perfume 
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of  the  lilac.  Extensively  planted  for  shade  trees.  The 
umbrella  form,  known  as  Texas  Umbrella,  assumes  a 
dense,  spreading  head  with  drooping  foliage.  It  is  of 
unique  appearance  and  can  be  used  with  great  effect 
in  landscape  work. — Moms.  M.  rubra  is  frequently 
planted  for  shade;  it  is  valuable  for  its  wood,  which  is 
of  great  durability  for  posts.  M.  alba  is  naturalized 
in  many  sections.  A  form  of  M.  rubra  discovered  in 
middle  Georgia  some  years  ago  and  called  Stubbs 
from  the  discoverer,  produces  enormous  crops  of  large, 
rich  vinous  fruit.  This  and  the  Hicks  and  Multicaulis 
(latter  of  Chinese  type)  are  often  planted  for  feeding 
poultry  and  hogs.  They  should  not  be  planted  near 
dwellings,  owing  to  the  dropping  of  the  fruit.  — iVj/ssrt 
i<!/h-atic(t.  Only  desirable  in  landscape  work  for  the 
brilliant  red  tint  of  its  autumn  foliage:.  — Oxydendrutn 


^ 


Apple   one  of 


>  cturesque  \ 


a  bote  Des  ral  le  for  its  ilowers  and  highly  colored 

autumn   fol  age      P     A       y  le   t   .      Retoma   or 

Horse  beiu  of  southe      T  VII    ree  with  green 

bark    fe  ther'v  fol  ag  Valuable  for 

shrul  1  er  e        P     lo  Rapid-growing. 

Almo  1 1  at   ral  ze  1    n  the  South.    The 

foliage   n)o  ng  trees  r    large     t  lowers  pale  violet, 

very  fragrant  n  long  pan  cles  they  open  before  the 
leaves  appear  Pe  J  There  aie  many  ornamental 
variet  es  -nh  el  are  e-^ceed  gly  handsome  while  in 
bloon  fl  wer  ng  crimson,  white 

and  r  their  peculiar  growth . 

as  1  as  a  Lombardy  poplar. 

We  n  leaved  varieties  are 

inte  (  hicasaw  plums 

are  so  ugh  commonly 

for  fruit      P  verywhere  but 

not  val   ed  -ited  with  tent 

caterp  liars     /  purple-leaved 

tree  for  the  s       h  r  lor  during  sum- 

mer—P    cJ,    e   a  p   I  Tl      very  or  lamental  small 

tree  s  seldom  seen  under  c  It  at  on  as  it  grows  natur- 
ally in  wet  and  boggy  soils. -Pv)-».s  coroimria.  The 
crab  apple,  a  small  tree  with  very  fragrant  flowers  in 
spring,  is  excellent  for  shrubberies.  — P^n/ainis  ocei- 
dentalis.  One  of  the  most  desirable  trees  for  street 
planting.-Poptihi.'i.  The  varietv  which  is  of  greatest 
value  for  street  planting  is  P.  deltoides  or  monolUera, 
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commonly  known  south  as  cottoiiwood.  It  is  of  rapid 
growth  and  grows  in  nearly  all  soils  that  are  not  too 
arid.  All  southern  nurserymen  catalogue  the  Carolina 
Poplar,  but  the  stock  is  not  always  true  to  name.— 
Pterocarija  fraxinifoUa,  or  Caucasian  Wing -fruited 
Walnut,  is  a  very  rapid-growing  tree,  with  spreading 
branches  and  pinnate  foliage.  Very  ornamental  when 
covered  with  pendulous  racemes  of  small  winged  nuts, 
which,  however,  are  of  no  economic  value.  — gwercMg. 
Nearly  all  the  species  of  the  middle  and  eastern  states 
are  found  more  or  less  abundant  in  the  middle  South, 
but  the  most  valuable  purely  southern  species  are  as 
follows:  Q.  Phellos,  or  Willow  Oak,  with  lanceolate 
leaves;  Q.  aquatica,  or  Water  Oak,  with  leaves  almost 
perennial,  oblong  and  obtusely  lobed.  Both  are  largely 
planted  for  streets  and  shade,  as  they  grow  very  rapidly 
and  in  almost  any  soil.  Q.  falcaUi.  Q.  luiirifolia,  Q. 
Phellos  and  §.il/KA;e}i6er9t  are  desirable.  Q.  ['iryiiiitina, 
or  Live  Oak,  is  a  very  large  tree,  seldom  exceeding  50 
feet  in  height  but  covering  a  large  circumference.  It  is 
native  along  the  seaeoast  and  adapts  itself  to  inland 
sections,  where  it  does  not  attain  the  great  size  of  the 
i-d.i^t  legion.  There  is  no  southern  tree,  except  Mag- 
I  n   /(//'/(/.  that  IS  more  admired,  especially  when 

iM  \:\:\u-..-Hiipindus  muiq,milu%.  The  glo- 
I  \  1m  1 1  n  s  are  retained  during  ^Mnter.  Berries 
li  H  1  il.  d  ]iic'duce  a  saponaceous  fluid — tytillhigia 
-..III  I,  III.  Naturalized  on  the  coast  of  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina.  The  acuminate  rhomboidal  leaves  give  the 
tree  a  unique  appearance.  Requires  rich  soil  and  is 
valuable  in  landscape  work.  — Si/Jiipiocos  linetoria.  Not 
common.  Could  be  available  for  shrubberies.- TiVm 
piihi  SI  I  IIS.  A  large  tree  occasionally  tound  m  rich  soils 
,ilon-r  till'  seaeoast.  Differs  little  m  general  from  T. 
Aim  I II  mill,  but  seems  to  be  better  suited  to  the  middle 
South  Very  desirable  for  street  planting  or  shade.— 
Toiylnn,  or  Madura,  is  natui  ili/.  .1  ni  iii.un  sections  of 
the  middle  South,  (irows  to  ,i  li.  i_lit  ot  (I  fnet  and  the 
fertile  trees  are  very  ornanu  nt  il  wIk  ii  I  \i\'  n  with  their 
large,  globular  fruit.  The  \,<u»\  i-  ^  ■  r\  Listing  when 
used  for  posts  and  takes  a  beautiful  polish.— f/^mtis 
Americana  is  perhaps  more  largely  planted  for  streets 
and  avenues  than  any  other  deciduous  tree.—  Vibnmum 
prunifohum  (Black  Haw  or  Possum  Haw).  In  very  rich 
soils  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  15  to  20  feet.  The 
dirk  blue  berries  are  retained  during  winter.  Desirable 
for  shrubberies. 

II.  Broad-Leaved  E\-ergkeen  Trees.  Camellia 
Jnponica.  Although  these  magnificent  plants  are  usu- 
ally seen  in  bush  form,  they  can  be  trained  to  single 
stems  and  attain  a  height  of  20  or  more  feet  in  the  coast 
region,  where  they  have  found  a  congenial  soil  and  cli- 
mate. The  typical  single  red  variety,  a  tree  of  which  is 
growing  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  planted  in  1808,  being 
the  first  introduced,  is  now  upwards  of  20  feet  high. 
The  double-flowering  sorts,  while  usually  of  vigorous 
growth,  do  not  attain  the  size  of  the  single  reA.  —  Cinna- 
momum  Camphora.  In  southern  Louisiana  and  middle 
Florida  trees  grow  to  a  height  of  50  feet;  in  the  middle 
South  they  affect  the  bush  form  or  when  trained  to 
single  stems  seldom  exceed  15  to  20  feet.  For  the  ex- 
treme South  it  is  recommended  for  street  planting.— 
Cy villa  racemiflora.  Specimens  are  occasionally  found 
on  shady  banks  of  streams,  where  the  soil  is  very  rich, 
that  will  grow  20  feet  high,  but  the  tree  form  must 
be  secured  by  pruning.  The  foliage  assumes  a  bright 
red  or  bronze  tint  in  winter.  — £r!o6of»-i/o  Japonica. 
Flowers  produced  in  January,  and  if  not  frost-killed  are 
followed  by  a  golden  yellow  plum-like  fruit  of  good 
flavor.  Reaches  a  height  of  20  or  more  feet  in  the  coast 
belt.-GorrfoHi'rt  Lasiaiitlius.  A  statelytree  found  only 
in  shallow  swamps  or  turfy  soils.  The  roots  spread  al- 
most entirely  near  or  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
which  makes  it  dilficult  to  transplant  trees  taken  from 
the  woods.  Trees  grown  from  seed  in  pots  are  best  for 
planting,  but  a  rich  moist  soil  is  necessary  to  their 
growth. -//fa-.  /.  opaca  and  I.  DaJioon  are  among  the 
most  valuable  evergreen  trees,  the  former  being  the 
best  where  a  large  tree  is  desired.  Specimens  taken 
from  the  woods  should  not  exceed  one  foot  in  height,  as 
larger  sizes  almost  always  fail  in  tran.splanting.— 
Ligustrum.  L.  Japonicum  often  forms  a  tree  25  feet 
high.     Berries   blue-black,   retained   during  winter.— 
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Mariiiolia.  M.  grandiflora  is  justly  considered  the 
glory  of  southern  broad-leaved  evergreen  trees.  There 
are  many  forms,  based  on  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
leaves  and  the  flowers.  The  superb  white  flowers,  which 
are  seen  from  May  until  August  and  occasionally  upon 
some  trees  as  late  as  October,  vary  from  4  to  12  inches 
in  diameter.  Thrives  as  far  north  as  Washington,  D.  U. 
M.  (jhiHeii  has  white  flowers  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter 
and  delii;htt'ully  irstgt&ut.  —  Osmanthus  fragrans,  var. 
ruber  and  O.  Aquifolium,  \ar.  ilicifolins,  can  be  trained 
to  single  stem.  The  flowers  of  the  first  are  delicately 
fragrant  and  produced  twice 
a  year  —  Pei'-ea  Cntili 
iieyiiiis  Planted  for  shade 
in  tich  soils  m  the  cinst 
belt  -  Photima  •,e,,uhitn 
or  Chinese  Ever^itiii 
Thorn  has -nhite  flow  ismd 
dark  red  autumn  foil  ut  — 
Piunus  Caiolmeiisis 
Known  south  as  Carolina 
Cherrj  Caiolina  Laurel 
Motk  Omi^e    (t         One  of 


sections  of  the  South  vli  i. 
the\  h«e  fruitul  s  ii. 
sniill  plintations  au  iii  i  It 
for  the  purpose  of  pro<luc 
mg  cork  It  grows  well  m 
comparatively  poor  and 
stony  soil  -  S,,/,,?  Pal 
melto  IS  1]  V  It  1  II  n  r 
street    iii  I 
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riety,  with  thread-liUe  foliage  and  compact  habit  to  10 
to  12  feet. 

In  the  foregoing  list  of  Coniferee  no  mention  is  made 
of  species  or  varieties  of  low  or  shrub-like  growth,  such 
as  Podocarpus,  Cephalotaxus,  Thuyopsis,  and  Sciado- 
pitys,  of  which  there  are  many  good  specimens  in 
various  parts  of  the  south.  Araucarias  are  also 
omitted,  owing  to  their  liability  of  failure  from  ex- 
treme heat  or  other  unfavorable  climatic  conditions. 
This  applies  also  to  Sequoia,  and  Frenelas  (properly 
Callitris);    these   frequently    make    an    extraordinarily 


uous  foi 


III     Conifers    oe    Nar 

ROW      lEWED    E\ERCREENS 

—  4?>(  s  Of  this  section  few 
spet  linens  are  found  below 
the  Piedmont  legion  Oc 
cisiondh      the      Norway 


AtUi 


Foliage  lesemblcs  an  Aiau 
cam -CH/»fss!(s  (  s,«i 
pervirens  has  many  forms,  from  the  compact,  spiral  or 
shaft-like  shape  to  more  spreading  habit.  C.  Lusitanica 
or  Cypress  of  Goa,  has  numerous  forms  with  foliage  of  an 
ashy  green  and  pendulous  branches,  to  others  of  a  more 
dark  tint  and  rigid  form  Of  Chammcyparis  Lau  <ioniana 
theie  are  endless  forms  from  a  compact  erect  habit 
an  1  M%  id  green  foliage  to  those  of  open  or  pendulous 
sh  i]  e  and  with  glaucous  or  golden  foliage  C  funehi  is 
ha     viiiel    less    m    il  II  n   ^  -Jnnipenis       The 

In  h  T  I)    1    1  1       f  If  im    and  i  caches  a 

h       1  t     t  I     f     f  is  and  »  iiifeia 

1  tt   1     1  1     t  allof  tallgrfwth 

-II  It   rnn    arl    i  vitiP 


aie  suit  ible  t 
1  me  IS  undoul  t    i 
t  th  of  all  kind        / 

T  lual  le  „  It  Japanese  Cypress  1  ut  w  tl  tl 
cpption  of  if  obhisn  FuUerii  plumosa  aiu\  squa)  ic 
I  eitcJni,  all  are  of  dwarf  hahit.- Phtija  The  Asia 
section  is  better  adapted  to  the  middle  South  than  1 
American  species.  Of  the  former  the  best  forms  i 
known  to  nurseries  as  Biola  pyramiclalis  and  v 
aiirea,  reaching  a  height  of  15  to  18  feet.  B.  Japoni 
var.  filitormis  (Thuya   orientalis)  is  a  remarkable 


2556     Picturesque  old  apple  trees 


autumn,  and  are  often  injure 
inter.         p.  j.  Berckmans. 


rapid  growth  until  late  i 
by  a  cold  wave  early  in 

Trees  on  the  Great  Plains. — The  Plains  are  not  abso- 
lutely treeless,  as  strangers  often  suppose,  but  the  whole 
vast  area  is  dotted  here  and  there  with  small  groves,  or 
narrow  belts  which  fringe  the  borders  of  the  streams. 
The  number  of  native  species,  however,  is  much 
smaller  than  in  the  rich  tree  flora  of  the  northeastern 
United  States.  The  number  of  species  cultivated  for 
shade  and  ornament,  for  a  long  time,  at  least,  must  be 
relatively  small  owing  to  climatic  and  other  causes.  In 
general  the  people  of  the  Plains  are  necessarily  more 
interested  at  pn-sont  in  planting  trees  for  profit  than 
for  pleasure,  but  in  tin-  (.Idi-r  parts  are  already  to  be 
found  many  lini-  ]nililir  |iaiks  and  private  grounds.  To 
a  large  extent,  Ii'i\\r\ n-,  tlicir  point  of  view  is  that  of 
forestry  rather  tli;iii  iM.iti.'ulture. 

In  studying  the  forest  trees  of  the  Great  Plains  of 
central  North  America  we  find  that  most  of  the  species 
have  migrated  out  upon  the  Plains  from  the  great  for- 
est body  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  These  trees  found 
their  way  upon  the  Plains  by  way  of  the  forests  which 
border  the  Missouri  river  and  its  tributaries.  As  we 
pass  down  the  river,  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
Plains,  the  forest  belt  becomes  larger  and  larger,  until 
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it  eventually  merges  into  tlie  great  body  of  forest  trees 
lying  on  tlJe  easterly  side  of  tiie  Mississippi  valley. 
The  principal  trees  which  have  come  upon  the  Plains  by 
this  route  are  the  common  red  cedar  papaw  half  a 
dozen  willows  one  cottonwood  basswood  two  or  three 
elms,  hackberrj  mulberry  three  ashes  wild  apple 
four  species  ot  hawthorns  Juni.berr\  wild  cherry 
choke  cherr\  wild  plum  coffee  bein  hone\  locust  red 
bud,  sycamore  two  specie'!,  of  buckthorns  buckeje  one 
maple,  box  el  ler  sumach  tn  i  species  ot  n  iliiuts  five 
or  six  hickorie  luii  i  t  u  il  ii  u\\  1  I  lu  Uech 
and  one  birch  I  nt  i  n  i  i  t  ti  h  i\  m  tioiii 
the  Rocky  M  )uiit  m  l  i  i  i  Ith  li  a  in  I  much 
less  impression  ii|  u  tin  tit  t  th  1  I  uiis  thin 
those  which  came  tiom  the  e  istern  tortsts  In  this  list 
are  the  bull  pme  the  western  led  cedar  four  species  of 
cottonwoods  the  buffalo  berry  a  maple  andtwobirche 

Although  th  -  

relatively  greit  if  i  I  i 
sidered  in  re^  ii  1  i  i  i 
is  danger  th  it  I 

by  our  people  in 

of  cutting  down   fun    t  ti 

wherever  found   much  o 

this    small    forest    area 

will  be  destroyed      It 

is    much     easiei 

preserve     in     ir 

of   fore 

than  to  create 

anew.       First 

all  forest  fires 

must  be  kept 

down.    Where 

a    ma 

wood 

adjoins    the 

open  praine 

fire  -  guards 

should     be 

made  so  that 

the   flres 

not  sweep  into 

the       forest 

growth.     The 

greatest       d  e 

stroyer   of    thi 

forests     of     tl 

Plains  in  the  past 

has  been  hre    as  i 

swept    over    the 

prairies    into    wood 

land.  Second    it  is  ib 

solutely    necessary 

keep  out  certain  kinds  of 

stock.     Swme,  if  herded  m 

large   numbers,  will  inevitably 

destroy  the  trees.  They  prevent  the 

growth  of  small  trees,  and 

ally  destroy  those  of  larger  growth. 

Cattle,  in  large  numbers,  are  equally  destructive.  In  fact, 

where  the  attempt  is  made  to  preserve  uninjured  the  trees 

in  a  forest  it  is  necessary  to  keep  out  stock  of  all  kinds, 

excepting  possibly  during  limited  portions  of  the  year. 

Third,  it  is  necessary  to  cut  out  the  trees  for  use  with 

very  great  care.   A  forest  should  be  a  permanent  crop, 

and  the  cuttings  should  be  so  made  that  the  forest  as  a 

whole  is  not  injured.    Trees  should  be  cut  here  and 

there  in  such  a  way  that  the  young  trees  which  are  left 

have  an  opportunity  for  growing  into  usable  timber. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  encourage  the  tendency  to 
spreading  which  is  so  strong  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
Plains.  With  a  little  care  every  present  living  forest 
area  may  be  made  to  fxtoiul  itself  spontaneously,  or 
nearly  so.  The  forest  kIi.ihI,:  he  .fr.-.tnally  inclosed  by 
a  fence  placed  at  some  cli-iim.  tr.nn  its  outer  border, 
leaving  a  belt  of  unocciijii.  .1  hmd  l.rtwren  the  trees  and 
the  fence.  This  will  grow  ii],  ^y\[\^  ivccds,  and  mingled 
with  these  will  be  the  seedling  trees  springing  from  the 
seeds  blown  or  carried  from  the  forest  area.  In  this 
way  the  border  of  the  forest  will  be  gradually  extended. 
This  can  be  helped  by  plowing  up  these  inclosed  belts 
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of  land,  giving  better  opportunity  for  the  starting  of 
seedling  trees.  With  the  weeds  and  little  trees  will 
spring  up  low  shrubs  of  various  kinds.  These  need  give 
no  trouble,  for  this  is  merely  nature  s  way  ot  taking 
possession  of  the  soil  Little  if  an-\  rultintion  uf  (d  be 
given  to  such  a  nursery  belt  as  the  h  i  li  li  j  rin„' 
up,  while  unsightly    will  serie    tli  I    '  i  f 

sheltering  the  little  trees    ind  ev  i  i  wiij 

rise  above   and  choke  them  out     <  i  i    im 

ing  a  tough  sod    is  hirmful  to  the  lit  1 1     n  i    i  mire 

so  than  the  ordmiry  weeds 

There  are  many  plices  where  ictual  planting  must  be 
resorted  to  In  looking  about  for  a  site  for  the  new  for 
est  plantition  we  must  remember  that  the  best  condi 
tions  for  tree  growth  ire  usualh  to  be  found  near  the 
nitural  forests  Where  there  lie  natural  forests  the 
planting  should  be  around  then  borders  so  as  to  extend 
them  m  much  the  sime  wa\  is  indii  ated  m  the  preced 
mg  paragnph  m  regard  to  nitural   spreading 

there  ire  no  n  itural  forests  at  all  it  is  nee 

select    the    more    favorable 

for  plintmg     Since  the  nat 

il   forests  on    the  Plains  oc 

the  depressions  rather 

an  the  hill  tops    or  the 

-lopes    this  should  give 

us  a  hint  as    to  what 

we  must  do      W  her 

ever  the  land  slopes 

ne  may  hnd 
fivorable  condi 
tioffis  for  grow 


which 

the  pla 

on  his 

finds  in  the  nearest  forest, 

possible  the 


i-y   excellent 

to  follow,  is  1 

;he    kinds   which   he 

ive  his  planted  trees 

ditions  as  those  un- 


der which  they  grew  in  the  native  forest.  On  the  east 
ern  third  of  the  Plains,  the  walnut,  white  oak,  shell 
bark  hickory,  white  elm,  red  elm,  hackberry,  white  ash. 
wild  cherry,  catalpa  and  honey  locust  are  recommended 
for  planting.  On  the  extreme  eastern  portions  border 
ing  the  Missouri  river,  many  more  kinds  can  be  planted, 
but  as  we  pass  westward  toward  the  borders  of  the 
Sand  Hill  region  the  list  grows  smaller.  On  the  cen- 
tral Plains  the  list  is  reduced,  and  also  somewhat 
changed  in  species.  The  two  elms  may  be  planted,  as 
also  the  hackberry,  the  green  ash  in  place  of  the  white 
ash,  wild  cherry,  honey  locust,  and  in  many  places  the 
bull-pine.  On  the  western  Plains,  especially  that  por- 
tion lying  west  of  the  main  body  of  the  Sand  Hills, 
and  having  an  elevation  above  the  sea  of  from  3,000  to 
4,000  feet,  the  list  is  still  smaller.  The  white  elm  is  still 
included,  also  the  hackberry,  the  bull-pine,  and  in  many 
places  the  red  cedar. 

The  trees  mentioned  are  of  the  more    durable  and 
profitable  kinds.    But  on  all  parts  of  the  Plains  people 
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must  often  have  quick-growing  trees  whicli  soon  pro- 
duce fuel,  but  whieli  have  little,  if  any,  value  for  other 
purposes.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Plains  the  black 
willow,  almond  willow,  common  Cottonwood,  silver 
maple,  and  box  elder  are  useful  trees  for  this  purpose. 
We  should  not  condemn  the  use  of  these  easily  grown 
soft-wooded  trees.  A  forest  is  a  crop,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  farmer  may  not  plant  a  more  quickly 
growing  crop  if  he  wishes,  but  he  should  at  the  same 
time  plant  the  more  enduring  kinds  given  in  the  preced-  * 
ing  lists.  On  the  central  Plains  the  quickly-grown  trees 
may  include  the  same  willows  and  Cottonwood  and  also 
the  box  eldi-r.  The  silver  maple  will  not  do  well  in  the 
greater  part  of  tliis  central  region.  On  the  western 
Plains  the  list  is  essentially  the  same  as  for  the  central 
portion:  namely,  the  willows,  Cottonwood,  and  the  box 
elder,  to  which  may  be  added,  here  and  there,  one  or 
more  of  the  western  species  of  Cottonwood. 

Now  for  the  horticultural  point  of  view.  About  the 
country  homes  the  first  trees  are  usually  Cottonwood, 
silver  maple  and  box  elder,  followed  later  by  green  ash 
and  white  elm.  Very  commonly  the  red  cedar  is  planted 
with  the  first  mentioned  species,  and  often  Scotch  and 
Austrian  pines  are  soon  added.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  settler's  house  on  the  Plains  stands  in  the 
open  instead  of  being  hemmed  in  by  forest  trees,  as  in 
the  eastern  portions  of  the  American  continent.  The 
settler's  problem  is  to  surround  his  house  with  trees, 
not  to  clear  the  trees  away.  In  towns  and  cities  the 
Cottonwood,  silver  maple  and  box  elder  are  generally 
the  pioneer  trees,  since  they  produce  a  shade  sooner 
than  any  others,  and  later  these  are  gradually  replaced 
by  green  ash  and  wliite  elm.  Hai^klMTry.  lilack  walnut 
and   buttonwood    an-    mva-innallv   iilaiitrd    witli    rrood 
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The 


for 


succes 

wind-breaks  for  orclianls  and.itli.r  iilantaii.m^  air  cum- 
mon  Cottonwood,  willow  (a  variety  uf  :^(ilu  aUntj,  sil- 
ver maple  and  box  elder.  The  first  mentioned,  because 
of  its  easy  propagation,  rapid  growth  and  extreme  har- 
diness, is  the  favorite  tree  for  this  purpose.  Where 
landscape    gardening    is    attempted,   the    Scotch    and 


oak,  black  walnut  and  Em 
in  proper  situations,  the  wh 
trees   of   greatest  value 
for  ornamental  purposes 


the   Pla 


the 


Austrian  pine,  Scotch 
pine  and  red  cedar.  With 
proper  care  these  may 
be  grown  on  all  parts 
of  the  Plains  where 
water  enough  to  main- 
tain life  may  be  ob- 
tained. On  the  extreme 
eastern  border  the  Nor- 
way spruce  and  even  the 
balsam  fir  have  proved 
valuable.  Among  decid- 
uous trees  the  white  elm 
holds  first  place,  fol- 
lowed by  the  hackberry 
(which  is  not  as  much 
planted  as  it  deserves) 
and  the  green  ash. 

C.  E.  Bessey. 
Trees  Grown  for  Shade 
and  Ornament  in  Cali- 
fornia. —  The  mild  and 
equable  climate  of  Cali- 
fornia allows  a  wide 
range  of  available  spe- 
cies from  which  to  se- 
lect trees  for  shade,  or- 
nament and  shelter.  On 
account  of  the  long  rainy 
season,  the  low  humid- 
ity of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  relatively  high 
mean,  and  freedom  from 


Austrian  pines,  Norway  spruce  and  red  cedar  an 
erally  used,  and  to  these  are  often  added  one  or 
species  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  spruces.  The 
generally  used  deciduous  tree  for  this  purpose 


temperatures,  the  trees 
which  thrive  best  in  mid- 
dle California  are  those 

indigenous  to  the  arid  and  semi-arid  warm-temperate 
regions  of  the  globe,  e.  g.,  southern  Australia,  the  Medi- 
terranean region.  South  Africa,  northern  Mexico  and 
Chile.  Many  trees  of  the  temperate  humid  regions  also 
thrive  in  this  state,  particularly  in  the  relatively  humid 
climate  of  the  coast,  and  are  offered  by  our  nurserymen. 
Several  of  the  species  mentioned  in  this  list  are  not 
described  in  tliis  Cyclopedia,  as  they  did  not  appear  to 
be  in  the  general  trade  when  the  pages  were  written. 

I.  The  Species  Most  Extensively  Planted.  —  The 
three  following  are  the  trees  most  frequently  met  with 
as  shade  and  ornamental  trees  in  middle  California: 

1.  Eucalyptus  Globulus. 

2.  Cupressus  maerocarpa. 

3.  Pinus  radiata. 

The  relative  abundance  of  the  succeeding  species  is 
only  approximately  indicated  by  their  sequence. 

4.  Robinia  Pseudacacia.  probably  more  widely  distributed 

places  than  any  other  species  (except,  perhaps. 
Eucalyptus  Olobuhis).  The  seeds  may  have  been 
brought  across  the  Plains  by  the  earliest  settlers  at 

5.  Melia  Azedarach.var.  umbractdiformis. 

6.  PhojnLx  Canariensis. 

7.  Schinus  MoUe. 

8.  Acacia  melanoxylon. 

9.  Acacia  mollissima. 

10.  Magnolia  grandifiora. 

11.  Populus  deltoides,  var.  Carolinensis. 
13.  Washingtonia  robusta. 

13.  CordyUne  australis  and  other  species. 

14.  Araucaria  Bidwillii. 

15.  Araucaria  excelsa. 

16.  Grevillea  robusta. 

17.  Jnglans  Califomica  and  spp. 

18.  Ulmns  racemosa  and  spp. 

19.  Acer  Negundo  and  var.  Calif  omicum. 

20.  Salix  Babylonica. 
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21.  Eucalyptus  rolrasta. 

25.  Pittosporum  spp. 

oflfered  in 

the  Californian  trade 

:,  and  are  intended  to  be 

22,  Eucalj-ptus  viminalis. 

26.  Washiugtonia  Hlifei-a. 

sn^-estivr 

■  oiilv,  nnd  tint  by  .^l]^ 

-•  means  complete.     New 
aiitly  being  added  to  the 
.  ill  be  found  particularly 
ens  of  climate  and  soil, 

23.  Eucalyptus  rostrata. 

24.  Acer  saccharinum. 

27.  Betula  alba. 

28.  Cedrus  Deodara. 

d   varieties    :„;■    ,'ellst"; 
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1.  Eucalyptus  Globulus 
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^^^ 
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3.  Eucalyptus  viminalis 

14.  Populus  deltoides  Carollnensis 81 

15.  Ulmus  Americana 81 

10.  Betula  niba 81 

17.  Washiugtonia  fliifera 6.5 

100.00 
III.  Selections  foe  Special  Pckposes.— The  diver- 
sity of  choice,  rendered  possible  by  the  extent  of  desira- 
ble material  that  is  available,  make's  it  somewhat  difficult 


2560,   Picturesque  field  pine   rem 


to  readily  select  the  most  suitable  species 
specific  purposes.  The  following  classified  lists  are 
intended  as  suggestions  to  aid  in  making  a  suitable 
selection;  they  are  almost  entirely  restricted  to  species 
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2561.    Leaning  tree  in  a  clearingr,  showing  its  effort  to 
regain  itself  by  producing  upright  branches. 

1.  For  Subtropical  Effect.  — That  there  is  in  California 
strong  appreciation  of  subtropical  effects  in  gardeiiing 
is  shown  by  the  great  demand  for  dracrenas  niid   surh 


Laii 


the  folli.UM,  :  hsi  -  ^11—1.^1-  .1.  -III.  il,..  ;,.hli1h.n 
large-k-;ivr.|      l-   -'■■i  ■ ■      ;■!  'H'  .■■,:ri.i-.     r:. 

cynaras,  fir  :     >       '-       -  ■.:■-_  i 

atrums.     ;il::i'.  ^-.     vu.'.':i-.     ;ihM   ...      II  ..■,-,..,-,,,,,     ,, 

and  Hodi/tr.sKi  i>in(iij,hii(ia,  u»^fUn^r  with  Niu-ii  > 
plants  as  bamboos,  giaut  reed,  the  choicer  varii 
castor-bean.  Senecio  rfratidifoliiis,  Polygonum  i- 
nense  and  P.  Sieboldi. 

A.  SmaU  Trees  or  Tall  Shriths, 

Acanthopanax  ricinifolium,  Erythea  armata, 

Aralia  Ohinensis,  Fatsia  Japonica, 

Aralia  Chinensis,  var.  Fatsia  papyrit'era, 

Mandshurica,  Musa  Ensile. 

Aralia  spinosa,  Pninns  L:mni'-fr;i'- 

Anindinaria  faleata,  Rioinus  t  ',iinl,nili;i  i 

('hamserops  humilis,  Rieiims  ni,i  rMi,li\  I 
Dicksonia  antaretica, 
Eriobotrya  Japonica, 

AA.  Larger  Trees. 

Catalpa  hignonioides.  Jubiea  spectabilis. 


Catalpa 
Catalpa  speeiosi 
Cordyliae  austri 
Cordyline  Bank 
Cordyline  indivi 
Cordyli 


Erythea  ( 

Euealyptiis  calophylla, 

Eucalyptus  fieifolia, 


Li\dstona  australis, 
Magnolia  grandiflora, 
Paulownia  impei'ialis. 
Phoenix  Canarieusis, 
Phoenix  dactylifera, 
Phoenix  reclinata. 
Phoenix  sylvestris, 
Phytolacca  dioica. 
Trachycarpus  escelsus, 
Tristania  eonferta. 
Washiugtonia  filifera, 
Washingtonia  robusta. 


EucahjptuR  Globulus  can  also  be  used  effectively  if 
cut  down  periodically  when  the  falcate  leaves  begin  to 
appear;  it  will  continue  to  shoot  up  vigorously  from  the 
same  root  for  several  years.  Eucalyptus  robusta  is 
useful  for  screen  purposes  if  cut  out  before  it 
straggling. 


2.  Trees  ivith  Ornamental  Flowers. — In  making  the 
following  grouping,  arranged  according  to  relative 
hardiness,  it  has  been  impossible  to  give  precise  in- 
formation as  to  the  exact  degree  of  frost-tolerance  of 
the  several  species,  as  we  can  find  but  meager  published 
data  on  the  subject. 

A.  Susceptible  to  light  frost. 
The  following  would  probably  succumb  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  28°  Fahr. : 

Encalyptus  ealophyUa. 
Eucalyptus  ficifolia, 
Jacaranda  ovalifolia. 

AA.  Susceptible  to  heavy  frost. 
The  following  are  not  likely  to  stand  a  temperature  of 
20°  Fahr.     Some  of  them  may  succumb  at  25°  Fahr., 
particularly  while  young: 
Acacia  Baileyana, 


Acacia  eyiinophylla. 
Acacia  elata, 
Acacia  falcata. 
Acacia  longifolia, 
Acacia  moIUssima. 
Acacia  neriifolia. 
Acacia  pendula, 


Acacia  pycnantha, 

vEscuhis  Hippocastanum, 
Albizzia  Julibrissin, 
Catalpa  biguoiiioides. 
Catalpa  ovata, 
Catalpa  speeiosa. 


Bursaria  spinosa. 
Eucalyptus  coruuta. 
Eucalyptus  corymbosa, 
Eucalyptus  polyanthenia. 
Eucalyptus    sideroxylon.  var. 

pal  lens. 
Hymenosporum  flavum. 
Pittosponim  undulatum. 

Earthj. 

Maffuolia  Soulangeana, 
Maguolia  stellata, 
Paulowuia  imperialis, 
Prunus    Armeniaca    (double- 

fld.). 
Prun 


Cercis  Canade 
Cercis  SUiquastrum, 
Cratfegus  mollis, 
Crataagus     monogyna     (vars. 
Pauli,  punicea,   alba  plena,    Prunus  spinosa  (double-fld.), 
Pyrus  Hallij 


ceraslfera.  var.   t 

purpurea. 
Prunus  Juponica. 
Primus     Persica     (white - 

double    red -lid.,    dark - 


Koelreuteria  paniculata, 
Laburnum  vulgare, 
Liriodendron  Tulipifera, 
Magnolia  acuminata, 
Maguolia  grandiflora. 
Magnolia  Kobus, 


5loensis(Bechtel's 

Robinia  hispida. 
Robinia  Pseudacacia. 
SophoraJaponica. 
Sorbus  Aucuparia. 


3.   Trees  with  Colored  Foliage. 

A.  Glaucous. 
B.  Susceptible  to  frost  [20°  Fahr.  and  perhaps  less) 
Acacia  Baileyana,  Eucalyptus  polyanthema. 

Acacia  dealbata,  Eucabiitus  Risdoni. 

Acacia  glaucescens,  Eucalyptus    sideroxylon.   va 

Acacia  salieina.  pallens, 

Erj'thea  armata,  Leueadendron  argenteum. 

Eucalyptus  Globulus(pollarded    Phcenix  dactylifera, 
to  produce  suckers),  Washingti 

BB.  Hardy. 
Cedrus  Atlantica,  var.  glauca,  Picea 
Cedrus  Deodara,  var.  glauca,  Seqi 
Picea  pungens,  var.  coenilea,  gl; 

AA.  Purple  or  bronze, 

B.  Susceptible  to  25°  Fah 

Ricinus  Cambodgensis,  Ricinus  com 


Gib- 


ardy. 

Fagus  sylvatiea,  var.  purpur 


Acer  platanoides,  var. 

Acer  platanoides.  var.  Schwed-    Prunus  cerasifera,  var.   atro- 

leri,  purpurea, 

Betula  alba, var.  atropurpurea,    Prunus  Persica  var. 
Fagus  sylvatiea, var.  purpurea, 

4.  Wide-spreading  Trees  for  Shade,  Mostly  ivith 
Ttounded  Outline.  — It  frequently  happens  that  the 
owner  of  a  garden  desires  a  wide-spreading  tree  in  the 
back  or  one  corner  of  his  domain,  under  which  to 
swing  a  hammock  on  a  hot  day;  such  trees  are  also 
useful  in  the  school  yard,  affording  welcome  shade  in 
which  the  children  can  eat  their  lunch. 

A.  Deciduous,  all  hardy. 

B.  Growth  rapid  or  medium. 

c.  Suckers  likely  to  be  troublesome. 
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CC.   Suckers  not  troublesome. 
T>.  Requiring  a  great  deal  of  water. 
Salix  Babylonica. 

DD.  Requiring  not  much  water. 

Acer  macrophyllum.  Acer  saccharinum, 

Acer  Negundo.  Acer    saccharinum,    i 

Acer  Negundo,  var.  Califomi-        Wieri, 

cum,  Carya  olivaeformis. 

Acer  platanoides.  Fraxinus  Americana. 

Acer  platanoides,  var.  Reiten-    Fraxinus  velutina, 

bachi,  Quercus  lobata, 

Acer  platanoides, var.  Schwed-    Qiiercus  pedunculata, 

leri.  Ulmus  campestris. 

Acer  Pseudo-platanus, 

BB.   Growth  somewhat  slow. 
Acer  campestre,  Platauus  orientalis, 

^seulus  carnea. 
.iEsculus  Hippocastani 
Carpinua  Betulus, 
Castanea  sativa, 
Fagus  sylvatiea. var.  pt 

Liriodendron  Tulipifc 


B,  Groirfh  n>/>;. 
Acacia  molli^^--iln.'l 
BB.  Growth  . 
Arbutus  Menziesii 
Ficus  Carica. 
Olea  Europa?a. 
5.   Ornam.Ht,,/  'i 


Quefcus  KeUoggb. 
Quercus  lobata, 
Quercus  macrocarpa. 
Quercus  rubra, 
Sophora  Japouica. 


susceptible  to  25°  Fahr 

it  slow:  frees  hardy. 
Piuus  Pinea. 
Quercus  agrifolia. 
Schinus  MoUe, 

ording  but  Little  Shade. 
r  nearly  columnar. 


Cupressus  semperviiins, 
Cupressus  semporvirms,  v;ir,  l';t-l  i:^i:ita. 
Junipenis  conimnuis;.  var    1 1  ili.'rriica, 
Taxus  baecata,  var.  fastigiata. 

AA.   Outline  conical  or  spiral,  usually  pointed. 
B.   Coniferce,  ivith  mostly  narrow  leaves. 
c.  Deciduoiis:  hardy. 
Larix  decidua. 
Larix  leptolepis. 
Taxodium  distichuin. 

CC.  Uverfjn'fit. 


Susceptible  to  severe  fri 

ISt  {/ 

......,u.,.^.....,  :n-Fahr.). 

Ag.ithis  robusta, 

•        liiiiihamii. 

Arauciria  Bidwillii. 

Araucaria  Braziliana, 

Araucaria  Cookii. 

1';i-Uj  C.i;..ii;uu>is. 

DD. 

Uardy. 

Abies  balsamea. 

Picea  excelsa. 

Abies  Cephaloniea. 

Picea  nigra,var.  Doumetti, 

Abies  coneolor. 

Picea  polita. 

Abies  nobiHs, 

Picea  pungens. 

Pinus  Laricio,  var.  Austri- 

Abies  Pinsapo, 

aca. 

Cedrus  Atlantica, 

Pinus  contorta. 

Pinus  Coulteri, 

Pinus  densiflora. 

;;;■'  ■■'■,■/:.  '^"']};'^ 

Pinus  monnphj-lla. 
Pinus  Pinaster, 

Pinus  radiata. 

Cr;.  1.:..IM-  r'.-.  -1  ;i  |,i.inca. 

(.'ryiilomeria    Japonica,  ' 

elegaus. 

I',.  1,   ..;"..'.    T.-i'ir^i 

Cunninghamia  Sinensis, 

I'  ■ "«lasii. 

Cnpressus  Goveniana, 

>     .:                -n.-illata. 

Cupressus  macrocarpa, 

Cupressus   macrocarpa,  ^ 

Guadalnpensis. 

Ta.vus  ijat-iata. 

Libocedrus  Chilensis, 

Thuja  gigaiitea. 

Libocedrus  decurrens. 

Thuja  orientalis. 

Picea  Ajanensis, 

Thujopsis  dolabrata. 

Picea  alba. 

Torreya  Californica, 

Picea  Engelmanni, 

BB.   Fol 

iaae 

broad. 

c.  Deciduous; 

■  hurdu. 

Betula  alba. 

Ginkgo  biloba. 

Betula  lenta. 

Quercus  Cerris 

Betula  lutea. 

Betula  papyrifera. 

Sorbus  Aucuparia. 

Betnla  populifolia. 
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cc.   Evergreen. 
Susceptible  to  severe  frost  (probably  2(P  Fahr.  and 

even   less). 
Cinnamomum  Camphora,  GreviUea  robusta. 

Corynocarpus  lievigatas,  Sterculia  diversifolia, 

Cryptocarya  Miersii,  Tristania  conferta. 

DD.    Rardy. 
Acaeia  melanoxylon,  Laurus  nobilis. 

Cerasus  Lusitanica,  Pittosporiim  crassifolium. 

Ilex  Aquifolium,  Quercus  Suber. 

Lagimaria  Patersonii,  Umbellularia  Califomica. 

lA.    Outline  more   or  less  rounded,   but  trees  not  as 
n'iile-spreading  nor  as  shade-givinr/  as  in  elasn  4. 
B.    Deciduous, 
c.    Susceptible  to  frost  (25°  Fahr.). 
Phytolacca  dioica. 

CO.  Hardy. 
jEscuIus  glabra,  Juglans  Califomica, 

Fraxinus  Americana,  Juglans  nigra, 

Fraxinus  excelsior,  Koelreuteria  pauiculata, 

Jr'raxinus  Orniis,  Paulownia  imperialis, 

Gymnocladus  Canadensis,  Robinia  Pseudacacia. 

BB.    Evergreen. 
.    Probably  susceptible  to  severe  frost  (^0°  Fahr.  or 
less). 


Acacia  cyanophylla, 
Alectryon  excelsum, 
Bursaria  spiuosa. 
Eucalyptus  calopbylla. 
Eucalyptus  cornuta. 
Eucalyptus  corymbosa. 
Eucalyptus  corynocalyx, 
CC. 
Acacia  pycnantba. 
Eucalyptus  amygdalina, 
Eucalyptus'Gunnii, 
Eucalyptus  leucosylon. 
Eucalyptus  obliqua. 
Eucalyptus  rostrata. 
Eucalyptus  rudis. 
Eucalyptus  viminalis, 


Eucalyptus  ficifolia. 
Eucalyptus  Globulus, 
Eucalyptus  maculata,  var. 

citriodora. 
Eucalyptus  robusta, 
Hyiuenosporum  tlavum, 
Maytenus  Boaria. 
rdy. 
Jubasa  spcctabilis, 
PhceuLx  Canariensis, 
Phceuix  reelinata, 
Phcenix  sylvestris, 
Pittosporura  eugenioides, 
Pittosporum  tenuifolium, 
Pittosporum  uudulatum. 


Acer  sacchariuum,  var.  Wieri    Morus  alba  (Teas'  Weeping), 
laeiuiatum,  Populus    graudidentata,    var. 

Betula  alba,  var.  pendula  ele-       pendula, 

gans,  Prunus  f  rutieosa.var,  pendula, 

Betula  alba,  var.  pendula  la-    Quercus  lobata, 

ciniata,  Salix  Babylonica, 

Betula  alba,  var.  pendula  Salix  Babylonica.  var.  Lickii, 
Sophora  J  aponica  pendula, 
Sorbus  Aucuparia,  var.  pen- 
dula, 
Tilia  Americana,  var.  pendula, 
Tilia  Europffia,  var.  pendula, 
Ulmus  Americana,  var.   pen- 


Fagus  sylvatica.var.  pendula, 
Fraxinus  excelsior,  var.  aurei 
pendula. 


Fraxinus 

Juglans  regia,  vav.  pendula, 
Labumiim  vulgare. 


Cupressus  funebris 
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6.  Trees  for  Streets,  Avenues  and  Soadsides.  —  The 
number  of  tree  species  suitable  for  street  planting  is 
limited  by  the  necessarily  heavy  restrictions,  as  to 
height,  spread,  sewer-penetration  and  sidewalk-raising, 
imposed  by  municipal  street  departments.    In  European 


e,  reude 
On  this 


mt 


2563.    Cordylme  austrahs. 

Often  called  Draciena  Palm.  California, 
cities  the  first-named  objections  are  overcome  by  means 
of  frequent  and  systematic  pruning  to  a  uniform  stand- 
ard; where  this  necessity  can  be  obviated  by  tlin  selec- 
tion of  trees  which  naturally  keep  within  iIm-  ilisired 
bounds,  the  labor  of  maintaining  tbini  in  :i  si^lilly  .•ou- 
dition  is  minimized  and  the  result  murli  i,in,-r  |il.  a>ing. 

For  town  streets  not  more  than  Oil  f.  ct  in  widlli,  it  is 
important  to  have  trees  that  will  not  give  too  much 
shade  and  prevent  the  rajiid  drying  of  the  roadway 
after  showers,  nor  be  so  tall  nor  wide-spreading 
obstruct  the  view  and  :  " 
adjacent  houses  dark, 
trees  with  narrow  cr 
cases  preferable  ti.  tli 
and,  generally  s]>e;il;in 
able  than  everiin-cii, 
their  leavi-s  tlicv  ni:il;. 
made  in  f;iv..r  of  sui 
palms  and  i"r.l.\  lin.  s, 
species  nn-ntionrcl  b.lciw. 

It  is  not  wise  to  use  trees  of  very  rapid  growth  on 
town  streets;  they  soon  become  too  large  and  require 
frequent  trimming,  which  is  usually  equivalent  to  muti- 
lation, and  are  likely  to  interfere  with  sewers. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  street  planting  in  California 
towns  has,  in  most  cases,  been  satisfactory.  In  spite  of 
the  much  larger  variety  of  suitable  material  than  is 
available  in  most  of  the  states,  there  are  few  examples 
of  good  street-planting  to  be  met  with.  In  most  of  our 
towns  the  eye  is  greeted  with  a  few  straggling  trees,  of 
which  perhaps  not  more  than  two  are  of  one  kind,  re- 
calling Professor  Waugh's  apt  simile  of  "nine  mou- 
'  strously  different  buttons  in  a  row  down  the  front  of  a 
Prince  Albert  coat."  There  are  many  pleasing  exceptions, 
however,  although  few  are  entirely  satisfactory.  The  re- 
peated attempts  to  iniprove  the  appearance  of  a  town  by 
planting  trees  along  the  streets  should  be  encouraged  on 
every  occasion,  and  the  object  of  this  article  is  to  render 


acacias  and   a  few  other 


assistance  by  pointing  out  liow  some  of  tlie  mistakes  may 
be  avoided.  The  unsatisfactory  results  of  street-plant- 
ing, so  often  met  with,  can  generally  be  traced  to  one 
or  all  of  three  causes: 

1.  Selection  of  unsuitable  species. 

2.  The  mixing  of  several  species  on  the  same  blocls 
and  even  in  front  of  the  same  lot. 

3.  Crowding  the  trees. 

This  last-mentioned  source  of  trouble  is  perhaps-.the 
cause  of  more  failure  than  the  first.     When  trees  are 


once  growing,  few  persons  have  the  heart  to  thin  out 
the  specimens  to  the  proper  distance  apart;  finally  a 
newcomer,  without  personal  feeling  in  the  matter  and 
noting  only  that  there  is  too  much  shade  and  too  little 
light,  cuts  down  the  whole  row  and  a  gap  is  left  in  what 
may  have  been  a  fairly  uniform  block.  Spreading 
avenue  trees  of  large  size  should  not  stand  closer  than 
.'50  ft.  apart;  smaller  trees,  on  narrower  streets  should 
have  40  or  at  the  very  least  30  ft.,  unless  they  are  slen- 
der species  such  as  cordylines  or  washingtonia^,  when 
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20  ft.  may  be  sufficient.  As  a  rule,  three  small  trees  to 
a  50-foot  "lot  will  be  found  ample,  and  the  center  one  of 
these  three  should  be  taken  out  when  they  begin  to 
meet  at  the  sides;  if  the  whole  street  is  planted  uni- 
formly with  the  same  species,  and  at  this  same  dis- 
tance, the  result  will  be  much  more  pleasing  than  if 
four  or  five  trees  are  planted  in  front  of  every  house. 

A.    For  city  and  town  streets. 

B.    Smalt  trees  siiitable  for  streets  60  ft.  wide  or  less. 

c.    Deciduous. 

D.    Growth  rapid  or  moderate. 
Betula  alba,  Koelreuteria  paniculata, 

Betula  lutea,  Melia  Azedarach,  var.  um- 

Betula  papyrifera,  braeuliformis, 

Betula  populifolia,  Paulownia  imperialis, 

Catalpa  bignonioides,  Rhus  typhina. 

Catalpa  ovata.  Sorbus  Aucuparia. 

Catalpa  species  a, 

DD.    Growth  slow. 

Giutgo  biloba. 

CO.    JEvergreen. 
D.    Growth  rapid  or  moderate. 
E.   Palms  and  arborescent  XdUace(e. 
Cordyliue  australis(Fig.  2563),    Livistona  australis, 
Cordyline  Banksii,  Traehycarpus  excelsus, 

Cordyline  indivisa,  Washingtonia  filifera, 

Cordyline  stricta,  Washingtonia  robusta. 

Erythea  edulis. 


Acacia  Baileyana, 
Acacia  cyanophylla 
Acacia  falcata, 
Acacia  lineata. 
Acacia  longifolia, 


Acacia  neriifolia, 
Myoporum  Isetum, 
Pittosporum  eugenioides, 
Pittospomm  tenuifolium, 
Sterculia  diversifolia. 


DD.    Growth  slow. 
Aleotryon  excelsum,  Ligustrum  lucidum, 

Bursaria  spinosa,  Magnolia  granditlora, 

Eucalyptus  ficifolia,  Olea  Europaaa, 

Ilex  Aauifolium,  Pittosporum  erassifolium, 

Lagunaria  Patersonii,  Tristania  conferta. 


c,   Deciduous. 
D.    Growth  rapid  or  moderate. 
Acer  saccharinum,  Platanus  orientalis, 

Fraxinus  Americana,  Quereus  peduncidata, 

Fraxiaus  velutina,  Robinia  Pseudacacia, 

Gymnocladus  Canadensis,  Ulmus  campestris. 

Hicoria  Pecan, 

DD.    Growth  slow. 
Gleditsehia  triacanthos,  Tilia  Americana, 

Liriodendron  Tulipifera,  Tilla  Europaea. 

Sophora  Japouica, 

CO.  Evergreen. 
D.  Palms  and  bananas. 

Traehycarpus  excelsus, 
Washingtonia  filifera, 
Washingtonia  robusta. 

DD.  Evergreen  trees  other  than  palms  and  banana 
Acacia  elata. 
Acacia  melanoxylon, 
Acacia  pycnantha, 
Angophora  intermedia 
Angopbora  snbvelutinj 
Eucalyptus  amygdalin^ 

angustifolia, 
Eucalyptus  calophylla, 
Eucalyptus  corymbosa. 


Erythea  edulis, 
Livistona  australis, 
Musa  Ensete, 


Eucalyptus  ficifolia, 
Eucalyptus  polyanthema, 
Eucalyptus  mdis. 
Eucalyptus  sideroxylon, 

Fiens'maerophylla, 
.Synearpia  laurifolia. 
Tristania  conferta. 
Umbellularia  Calif oruica, 


BBB.    For  avenues   and  boulevards  without  sidewalks 

or  with  wide  spaces  between  sidewalk  and  driveivay. 

For  this  purpose  almost  any  of  the  larger  and  more 

ornamental  species  enumerated  in  the  other  lists  maybe 

selected.    Spreading  coniferous  trees,  with  broad  bases 


(such  as  Sequoia  gigantea,  etc.)  can  often  be  used  to 
advantage,  as  well  as  the  wide-spreading  feather-palmo 
{Phoenix  and  Jubfea). 


Acer  canipestre. 
Acer  macrophyllu 
Acer  Negnndo. 
Acer  Neguudo,  va 

fomieuni, 
Acer  platanoides. 


,  Call- 


Liriodendron  Tulipifera, 
Paulownia  imperialis. 
Phytolacca  dioica. 
Populus  nigra,var.  Itulica, 


Quereus  pedunculata, 

Acer  saccharinum,  Robinia  Pseudacacia, 

.iEsculus  earnea.  Sophora  Japonica, 

^sculus  Hippocastanum,  Taxodium  distichum, 

Ginkgo  biloba.  Tilia  Americana, 

Hicoria  Pecan,  Tilia  Europiea, 

Juglans  Californica,  Ulmus  Americana, 

Juglans  nigra,  Ulmus  campestris, 

Juglans  Sieboldiana,  Ulmus  racemosa. 

BB.  Evergreen. 

Acacia  melanoxylon.  Eucalyptus  rudis, 

Acacia  moUissima,  Eucalyptus  vimiualis, 

Arbutus  Menziesii,  Ficus  macrophylla, 

Cinnamomum  Camphora,  Olea  Europsea, 

Cryptomeria  Japonica,  Pinus  radiata. 

Eucalyptus  botryoides.  Quereus  Suber. 

Eucalyptus  calophylla,  Schinus  MoUe, 

Eucalyptus  capitellata,  Sequoia  gigantea, 

Eucalyptus  cornuta.  Sequoia  sempervirens, 

Eucalyptus  diversicolor,  Sterculia  diversifolia. 

Eucalyptus  leucoxylon,  Tristania  conferta. 

Eucalyptus  rosirata  (Pig.  Umbellularia  Californica, 
2566), 


7.  Trees  which  have  been  tried  but  have  proved  un- 
satisfactory.—There  are  many  species  which  have  failed 
to  give  satisfaction  in  some  localities  because  of  local 
peculiarities  of  climate  or  soil;  there  are  some,  also, 
which  have  proven  unsatisfactory  on  account  of  habit, 
etc.;  from  among  these  may  be  mentioned: 

Eucalyptus  robusta,  a  species  which  is  exceedingly 
handsome  as  a  young  tree  and  has  been  extensively 
planted  along  roadsides  and  streets  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  state;  when  mature  it  becomes  straggling  and 
exceedingly  brittle,  breaking  up  in  an  unsightly  manner. 


2565.    Phcenix  Canariensis,  one  of  the  best  palms  for 
outdoor  planting.    Berkeley,  California. 

Eucalyptus  corynocalyx  also  becomes  straggling  and 
unsightly  with  age. 

Schinus  Molle  should  be  avoided  in  the  Citrous  belt, 
as  it  is  found  to  harbor  and  become  a  nursery  for  scale 
insects.  As  a  street  tree  it  is  also  unsatisfactory,  be- 
coming too  large  and  straggling  and  requires  too  much 
pruning  to  keep  it  within  bounds;  its  large  surface 
roots  often  break  cement  and  asphalt  sidewalks. 
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Melia  Azedaraeh.Ynr  xmhincul.fotmi-.  is  found  un 
satisfactory  in  tlie  immediati  M(  iiiit\  .  t  tin  (oast,  a^  a 
sidewalk  tree  it  is  eiceedii  ii  losing  its 

leaves,  and  is  also  much  sects 

Acacia  melanoxylon  is  1  from  the 

Citrous  belt,  as  a  breedtr     I  iiiituie  it  is 

said  to  suffer  quickly  from  tin  (thctsot  diouglit  In 
the  moister  climate  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
coast,  near  San  Francisco,  however,  it  proves  entirely 
satisfactory. 

Populns  alba,  Bobhiia  Pseudacacia  and  Ulmtis 
racemosa  are  exceedingly  troublesome  when  used  as 
sidewalk  trees  on  narrow  streets;  their  surface  roots 
often  break  the  < 


.   Tolerant  of  medium  t 
Acacia  melanoxylon, 
Ailantus  glandulosa, 
Albizzia  lopbantha, 
Casuarina  eQuisetifolia, 
Eucalyptus    amygdalina, 
var.  angustifolia  (appa- 
rently the  least  sensi- 
tive of  the  Eucalypts). 

AAA.   Only 
Acer  maerophylluni. 
Acer  Negundo,  var.  Cali- 
fomicum, 


or  asphalt  sidewalks, 
and  the  suckers  come 
up  in  the  midst  of 
lawns  several  yards 
away  from  the  parent 
tree. 

Picus  macrophyU'i 
is  another  tree  injuri- 
ous to  sidewalks. 

Eucalijplus  Globu- 
lus, and  in  fact  almost 
all  species  of  the  ge- 
nus, are  frequently 
debarred  by  town  ordi- 
nance from  growth 
within  CO  or  even  70 
feet  of  a  sewer,  on  ac- 
count of  the  remarka- 
ble length  and  pene- 
trating power  of  their 


Paiilowi, 


imperi- 
ob- 


ilkali  (chiefly  "white"  salts). 
Eucalyptus  rostrata  (Fit*. 

2566), 
Eucalyptus    sideroxylon, 

Phoenix  dactylifera, 
Platanus  orientalis, 
Populus  Fremonti, 
Quercus  lobata, 
Robinia  Pseudacacia. 
fairly  tolerant. 

Cinnamomum  Camphora, 
Gleditschia  triacanthos, 
Ulmus  spp. 
Washingtonia  filifera. 
AAAA.     Tested   and 
found  unsuitable. 
Most  of  those  trees 
of  the  humid  regions, 
e.  er. ,  the  (-astern  states 
iuid    X.  Kun.pe,  which 

kMli  s..ils.  have  been 
f.aiiid  to  suffer  and  to 
remain  dwarf  and 
stunted.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  Jyiri- 
odendron  Tulipifera, 
Quercus  pedunculata 
and  species  of  Tilia. 

Since  writing  the 
above,  the  following 
iidditiniKil  information 


alis 

jected   to 

of  the  somewhat  un- 
tidy appearance  of  the 
persistent  seed -pods, 
which  require  no  little 
labor  if  all  are  to  be 
removed  after  flower- 
ing. 

Grevillea  robust  a 
has  brittle  wood  and  is 
usually  much  broken  in 
heavy  winds,  but  can 
be  used  with  satisfac- 
tion if  kept  well  cut 
back. 

The  species  of  Phoe- 
nix and  Jubiea  should 
be  avoided  on  account 
of  their  low,  wide- 
spreading  habit,  ex- 
cept for  avenues  and 
boulevards  where  there 
is  no  sidewalk  or  where 
there  is  from  20  to  30 
feet  space  between 
sidewalk  and  drive- 
way. 

Ailanihus  ylandu- 
losa  has  a  bad  reputa- 
tion on  account  of  its 

disagreeable  odor,  but  as  this  is  only  found  in  the  stami- 
nate  trees,  it  can  be  avoided  by  planting  the  pistillate 
(fruit-bearing)  trees  only. 

8.  Trees  for  Alkali  Soils. -There  are  many  places  in 
those  parts  of  the  state  that  enjoy  a  IiIl-Ii  temperature 
and  low  rainfall,  where  the  inii-.  huil-i'  of  alkali  salts  in 
the  soil  is  too  great  for  tin-  ciiltn  ati.ni  ,,f  uiost  of  our 
ornamental  trees,  and  where  it  i^  very  important  that 
some  shade-producing  species  be  growu. 

A.  Tolerant  of  strong  "black"  alkali  (Sodium  car- 
bonate ) . 
The  most  alkali-tolerant  tree  of  those  yet  tested  is 
Kcelreuteria  panictilata,  a  small  species  15  to  30  feet 
high,  wdth  feathery,  pinnate  leaves  and  ornamental 
yellow  blossoms. 


lia.  liee,,  lirouKht  to 
li^-ht  tlir.mirli  the  in- 
vestigations of  Dr.  R. 
H.  Loughridge  of  the 
Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Berke- 
ley, and  has  courte- 
ously been  placed  at 
my  disposal. 

Total  amount  of  salts 


illy  fo 


in  the 

Ipjier  tour  teet  of  Soil 
M  «-|,i,-l,  tl,e  following 
rees  w.re  L'l-owing,  ex- 
ii'essed    ill    tons     per 

"'''■       Tons  per  acre  in 
depth  of  4  feet. 
Kcelreuteria    pani- 

culata 32 

Platanus  orientalis  2lX 
Eucalyptus    amyg- 
dalina   20 

Eueal.yptus  .■ingus- 


SOUTHEEN        CaLI- 

FORNIA  —Stiect  Tjees- 
StercuUa  dnersifolia,  Anstrali&n  Bottle  Tree,  Acacta 
Melanoxylon,  Blackwood  Acacia,  Cinnamomum  Cam 
phora,  Camphor  Tree,  jSVerciida  aceri/bita,  Australian 

"■  "  '       ihiitus    ><lii-.la     STvamp   Mahogany 

1     I      I         I  /    ilbatu, 

n   Ja 


Gut,, 


but  ,    ,      uu.tialis 

an  1  '  I    Ims      One  de- 

cidu  I  i      /  lacli,  vai    um 

b)  I  I  II       ugh  less  known 

or  u      I     /  1     I      i  ir  a  bettei  street 

or  sid<«ilk  tin  thin  J-  I  Ik  ti  \  eij  few  conifers 
other  than  those  noted  do  well  in  this  climate  Any  ex 
tension  of  the  above  list  must  be  made  almost  entirely 
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through  palms,  eucalypti  and  acacias,  among  which 
there  is  plenty  of  room  f.n-  i.risuiuil  i.r.lVnii.'r. 

Lawn  and  Shade  Tr.,s:  A  ra  ,ir,:  r,,i  ,.r,-,lx,i.  Nor- 
folk Island  Pine;  Ariiiir.irin  Unln-illn .  'Ph.-  liunya- 
Bunya ;  Jacaranda  oiuilifnlia  :  Vhnia mnmniii  Cam- 
phora.  Camphor  Tree;  Fuus  minruplii/llu,  Rubber 
Tree;  Fieiis  claxtica  (where  hardy).  Rubber  Tree; 
JStercHlfU  (ff-frifolia,  Australian  Flame  Tree;  Magnolia 
frxtida,  Bull  Bay;  Sequoia  gigantea,  California  Big 
Tree;   Cedrus  Deodara,  Deodar. 

The  above  list  contains  ten  of  the  best  ornamental 
trees.  It  might  be  extended  indefinitely  if  all  our  good 
trees  were  included.  The  ornamental  eucalypti  and 
acacias  would  at  least  treble  this  list,  and  the  palms 
alone  would  easily  double  it.  Eenest  Braunton. 

TREE  TOMATO.     See  Cyphomandra. 

TREFOIL.     See   Clover,  Tri folium. 

TREVfiSIA  (after  the  family  Treves  di  Bonflgli  of 
Padua,  patrons  of  botany).  Aralidcew.  About9  species 
of  small  trees  or  shrubs  from  tropical  Asia  and  the 
islands  in  that  region,  with  large  Ivs.  either  palmately 
cut  and  simple  or  digitately  or  pinnate  compound,  and 
flowers  which  are  rather  large  for  the  family  and  borne 
in  panicled  umbels:  petals  8-12,  valvate,  somewhat 
thick;  stamens  8-12:  ovary  8-12-Ioculed :  fruit  large, 
ovoid.    Greenhouse  subject. 

palmita,  Vis.  {Gastdnia  palmcUa,  Roxb.).  A  small 
tree,  with  the  ends  of  the  branches  .sparingly  prickly 
and  the  young  parts  tomentose:  Ivs.  crowded  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  1-lJ^  ft.  across,  palmately  5-9- 
lobed  to  below  the  middle;  petioles  1-1 J^  ft.  long: 
panicles  long-peduncled:  umbels  6  in.  through,  long- 
peduncled:  fls.  1  in.  across,  greenish  white.  Himalayas. 
B.M.  7008.  P.  T^_  Barclay. 

TRIANEA  Bogot^nsis,  Karst.,  is  Limnohinm  Bogo- 
tensis.  Benth.  &  Hook.  See  Vol.  II,  page  925.  Also 
G.C.  II.  15:407. 


TRIOAL'4'SIA  (Greek,  triple  calyx;  true  of  some  spe- 
cies). Jiubii1ce(e.  Here  belong  the  two  shrubs  from 
Natal  which  are  cult,  in  S.  Fla.  under  the  name  of 
Kraussia.  When  Kraussia  was  written  for  this  Cyclo- 
pedia the  undersigned  treated  it  in  the  manner  sug- 
gested by  Bentham  and  Hooker,  Index  Kewensis  and 
Flora  Capensis.  Since  then  the  writer  has  had  access 
to  the  Flora  of  Tropical  Africa,  which  throws  a  new 
light  on  the  relationship  of  these  plants.  In  Vol.  3  of 
that  work  Kraussia  is  made  a  section  of  Tricalysia 
characterized  by  having  the  calyx -limb  4-6-lobed;  the 
other  species  have  a  truncate  calyx-limb  which  is  entire 
or  nearly  so.  Tricalysia  is  a  genus  of  erect  or  climbing 
shrubs,  with  small  axillary  flowers.  It  contains  a  few 
species  from  Natal  and  Madagascar  in  addition  to  21 
from  tropical  Africa.  The  two  species  mentioned  be- 
low have  f\inncl-shapeil  (Is.  which  are  about  a  quarter 
of  an  incli  Idii;;.  Tlnir  c.ili.r  is  not  stated;  it  is  prob- 
ably wiiitr.  -I'lic  iK.  :.r.  linnir  ill  .•lusters,  which  are 
much  sh.iin  r  ilmn  ih.-  I.:,v,  s.  It  is  II, .t  clearwhy  these 
plants  sli.iuM  I,.,  culiiviit.-.l  at  all.  They  bloom  in  S. 
Calif.,  but  have  not  bloomed  in  S.  Fla. 

Generic  characters  of  Tricalysia:  calyx-tube  in  many 
species  girt  at  the  base  with  a  single  or  double  epi- 
calyx  of  involucral  bracts  :  corolla  funnel  -  shaped  or 
shortly  salver  -  shaped ;  throat  bearded  or  glabrous; 
lobes  4-8;  stamens  4-8,  inserted  at  the  mouth  of  the 
corolla  ;  ovary  2-loculed,  rarely  3-loculed.  Kraussia 
lanceolata  is  here  removed  to  Tricalysia  and  Hiern  is 
cited  as  the  author  of  the  combination  Tricalysia  lan- 
ceolata, though  the  combination  has  probably  never 
been  formally  made  previous  to  this  occasion. 
A.    Lvs.  lanceolate,  acuminate. 

lanceoUta,  Hiern  (Kraussia  lanceoUta,  Send.). 
Shrub:  Ivs.  lanceolate,  acuminate:  cymes  many-fld. : 
calyx  5 -toothed:  throat  of  corolla  densely  bearded: 
stigma  deeply  2-lobed,  lobes  revolute:  fr.  globose,  the 
size  of  a  pea.    Natal. 
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AA.  Xi's.  elliptic,  obtuse. 
Sonderi^na,  Hiern  (Kraiissia  coriAcea,  Sond.). 
Shrub  :  Ivs.  elliptical,  obtuse  or  minutely  apiculate, 
wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  coriaceous,  1M-3K  in.  long: 
cymes  about  4-fld. ;  fls.  pentamerous;  pedicels  ^-% 
in.  long  ;  throat  densely  bearded;  stigmas  deeply  2- 
lobed,  lobes  revolute.    Natal.  -^   jj_ 

TRlCHARIS.     A  section  of  Dipcadi. 

TRICHlNIUM  (Greek,  hairy;  alluding  either  to  the 
plant  in  general  or  to  the  fl. -heads).  Amarantdcece.  A 
genus  of  47  species  of  Australian  herbs  or  shrubs,  often 
hairy,  with  alternate  narrow  or  rarely  obovate  leaves 
and  pink  or  straw-colored  flowers  in  terminal  simple 
spikes  or  heads,  with  shining  scarious  bracts.  Perianth- 
tube  short;  segments  5,  equal,  linear,  rigid,  usually 
flumose;  stamens  5,  but  usually  1-3  of  them  small  and 
antherless :  fr.  an  indehiscent  utricle. 

exaltatum,  Benth.  (Ptilbttis  eialtHtus,  Nees).  A  ten- 
der perennial,  2-3  ft.  high,  erect,  usually  branching 
above:  lower  Ivs.  2-5  in.  long,  oblong-lanceolate  rather 
thick,  contracted  into  a  long  petiole;  upper  Ivs.  smaller: 
spikes  erect,  long-peduncled,  at  first  ovoid-conical,  be- 
coming longer:  perianth  ?4  in.  or  less  long,  yellowish, 
with  dull  red  tips.  B.K.  25:28  (as  T.  alopecuroides).- 
Lately  introduced  in  this  country  as  a  greenhouse  sub- 
ject. 

T.  Mdnglesii,  Lindl. ,  is  perhaps  the  choicest  species.  It  has 
violet-purple  fls.  iu  large  pyramidal  heads  3  in.  long  and  2  in. 
wide  at  base.  It  could  probably  be  grown  as  a  summer  annual. 
B.M.  5448.  P.S.  23:2396.  B.H.  1866:291.  F.  1864:217.  I.H. 
13:464.   G.C.  1864:555.  p,  ■^_  BARCLAY. 

TKICHL6RIS  (Greek  for  three  and  green).  Grami- 
nete.  Under  the  name  of  Chlordpsis,  or  Vhtoridopsis, 
Blanchardidna,  seedsmen  offer  a  tender  perennial 
ornamental  grass,  growing  1-2^2  ft.  high  and  useful  for 
edgings.  Its  proper  name  is  Trichloris  Blanchardidna, 
Hackel.  It  comes  from  Argentina.  There  are  four 
other  species  of  Trichloris,  2  from  Chile  and  2  from  the 
southwestern  U.  S.  There  are  no  such  recognized  ge- 
neric names  as  Chloropsis  and  Chloridopsis .  Trichloris 
has  the  flowers  arranged  in  long  rather  slender  mostly 
erect  spikes  which  are  umbellate  or  panicled:  spike- 
lets  1-3-fld.,  the  sterile  bracts  produced  into  prominent 
awns.  T.  Blanchardiana  is  a  useful  grass,  its  umbel- 
like clu.sters  of  soft  -  awned  silvery  spikes  being  very 
pleasing.    It  is  readily  grown  from  seeds.       l   H.  B. 

TRICHOCf;HTRlJM  (Greek,  hair  and  slender;  allud- 
ing to  the  long,  slender  spur).  Orcliiddcece.  A  small 
genus  allied  to  Rodriguezia  (Burlingtonia).  The  plants 
grow  in  dense  matted  tufts.  Pseudobulbs  very  small, 
each  bearing  a  broad,  fleshy  leaf.  Inflorescence  a  few- 
fid,  raceme  on  which  usually  only  one  flower  opens  at 
a  time:  sepals  and  petals  free,  spreading;  labellum 
larger,  spurred,  with  2  lateral  lobes  and  a  2-parted  mid- 
dle lobe;  column  short:  pollinia  2,  on  a  wedge-shaped 
stipe.  Sixteen  species.  Epiphytes  of  dwarf  stature, 
growing  best  on  blocks  ;  free-liowering  ;  they  suffer 
from  too  much  water  at  the  root;  give  them  a  warm- 
house  temperature.    Prop,  by  division. 

Albo-pnrptireiiin,  Reichb.  f.  Lvs.  oblong-lanceolate, 
3  in.  long,  tufted:  fls.  on  short  peduncles,  2  in.  across; 
sepals  and  petals  obovate-lanceolate,  inside  maroon- 
brown,  with  greenish  tips,  outside  greenish;  labellum 
subquadrate,  white,  with  a  large  purple  spot  on  each  of 
the  lateral  lobes.    Brazil.    B.M.  5688.    A. F.  6:609. 

ti^innm,  T.itkIL  niii1  Reichb.  f.  Similar  in  habit  to 
the  pri'ci  <'  ■         '  '  !"itL'.  obtuse,  speckled  with  red: 

fls.   peniliii  :    in.  across;   sep.als  and  petals 

broadly    l;i, -peckled   with    red;     labellum 

cuneat'i'-oliin.ii.  ,   imar-mate,  white,    rose    toward   the 
disk.    May.    Cent.  Amer.    B.M.  7380.    I.H.  24:282. 

Heinrich  Hasselbring. 

TRICHOLSNA  (Greek,  tricltos,  hair,  cMaina,  or  in 
Latin.  Iwna,  a  mantle;  referring  to  the  covering  of 
silky  hairs  on  the  spikelets).  Gramineir.  A  genus  of 
10  African  species,  one  of  which  is  cultivated  for  the 
ornamental  inflorescence,  which  is  used  in  making  dry 
bouquets.    Spikelets  in  loose  panicles,  very  silky  hairy. 
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to  which  fact  the  cultivated  species  owes 

appearance.   Allied  to  Panicum,  from  whi 

having  the  second  empty  glume   (which, 

the  first  glume  being  small  or  wanting,  is  apparently 

the  first)  provided  at  the  base  with  a  conical  callus,  and 

this  and  the  third  glume  more  or  less  awned  between 

the  cleft  apex. 

rdsea,  Nees  (T.  violctcea,  Hort.  Panicum  Teneriffcr , 
R.Br.).  Fir.st  glume  wanting;  spikelets  (second  and 
third  glumes)  clothed  with  violet  silky  hairs;  awns 
short  or  wanting;  culm  2-3  ft.    South  Africa. 

A.  S.  Hitchcock. 
TK1CH6MANES  (Greek,  soft  hair),  ffymenophyl- 
Meeic.  A  genus  of  filmy  ferns  distinguished  by  its 
tubular,  cup-like  indusium  and  filiform  elongate  recep- 
tacle. Fig.  25C7.  Very 
delicate  in  texture  and 
capable  of  being  grown 
successfully  only  un- 
der shaded  glass.  Over 
100  species  are  known. 
Various  species  may 
be  found  in  the  collec- 
tions of  fanciers,  but 
the  following  appear 
to  be  the  only  ones 
regularly  in  the  Amer- 
ican trade.  For  cul- 
ture, see  Ferns. 

radlcans,  Swz.    Lvs. 

2-8  in.  long,    1-lK  in. 

wide,      bipinnatifld  ; 

pinnse   ovate,   obtuse; 

"■  indusia    terminal,    on 

.short    lobes.      Tropical    regions,    extending     into    our 

southern  states  as  far  as  Kentucky. 

Prietlrii,  Kunze  (T.  dnceps.  Hook.).  Lvs.  12-18  in. 
long,  ()-12  in.  wide,  tri-quadripinnatifid;  pinnse  ovate- 
lanceolate;  sorl  2-12  to  a  pinnule,  small,  axillary;  indu- 
sium with  a  much  dilated  lip.    Tropical  America. 

Ij.  M.  Underwood. 
TBICHONfiMA.     SeeSomuha. 

TEICHOPlLIA  (Greek,  7m iV  and  cap;  the  anther  is 
concealed  under  a  cap  surmounted  by  three  tufts  of 
hair).  Orchid&cece.  About  20  species,  ranging  from 
Mexico  to  South  America.  Pseudobulbs  crowded  on  the 
short  rhizome,  flattened,  and  often  elongate,  1-lvd.,  sur- 
rounded with  dry  scales  at  the  base:  lvs.  large,  solitary, 
erect,  fleshy,  keeled:  fls.  abundantly  produced  on  short, 
nodding  or  decumbent  scapes;  sepals  and  petals  nar- 
row, spreading,  often  twisted;  labellum  large,  forming 
the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  flower,  united  with  the 
column  below,  lateral  lobes  convolute,  middle  lobe 
spreading;  anther  bent  over;  poUinia  on  a  triangular 
caudicle;  clinandrum  flmbriately  winged.  The  flowers 
keep  fresh  a  long  time,  both  on  the  plant  and  when  cut. 
Handsome  orchids,  usually  grown  in  pots,  although 
epiphytal.  They  need  an  intermediate  or  greenhouse 
temperature.  If  grown  too  warm,  they  suffer.  Prop, 
by  division. 

Galeottiina,  A.  Rich.  &  Gal.  Pseudobulbs  narrow, 
flattened,  5  in.  long:  lvs.  oblong,  acute,  about  G  in.  long: 
scapes  short,  mostly  1-fld.:  sepals  and  petals  cuneate- 
lanceolate,  yellowish  green,  sometimes  with  a  band  of 
cinnamon  down  the  middle;  labellum  trumpet-shaped, 
whitish  with  some  purple  streaks  and  dots  in  the  center, 
.and  yellow  in  the  throat.  Aug.,  Sept.  Costa  Rica, 
Mexico.  I.H.  6:225  (as  T.  picta).  B.M.  5550  (as  T. 
Turialvw). 

Sxigrans,  Reichb.  f.  {Pihimna  frAgrans,  Lindl.). 
Pseudobulbs  clustered,  flattened,  3-5'  in.  long,  1-lvd. : 
lvs.  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  6-8  in.  long:  scape  pen- 
dent, 1  ft.  long,  about  6-fld.:  fls.  on  pedicels  3  in.  long; 
sepals  and  petals  spreading,  linear-lanceolate,  2><-3  in. 
long,  wavy  and  twisted,  greenish  white;  labellum  folded 
over  the  column,  spreading  in  front,  and  somewhat 
lobed,  white  with  a  yellow  stain  in  the  throat.  Summer. 
Colombia.     B.M.  5035. -Fls.  almond-scented. 

nbbiUs,  Reichb.  f.  {Pihimna  ndbiiis,  Reichb.  f.  T. 
cdndida,   Linden).     Pseudobulbs   large:    lvs.   broadly 
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oblong-acute:  fls.  white;  sepals  and  petals  linear-oblong, 
acute,  2  in.  long,  scarcely  twisted;  labellum  large, 
white  with  a  yellow  spot  in  the  throat.  Venezuela.  I.H. 
19:94  (as  T.  fragrans,  var.  nobilis).  F.M.  1872:21  (as 
T.  fragrans).  — This  has  larger,  stouter  pseudobulbs  and 
shorter  broader  lvs.  than  T.  fragrans.  The  labellum  is 
larger  and  the  petals  shorter  compared  with  the  size  of 
the  flower. 

t6rtiliB,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  oblong,  compressed, 
somewhat  curved,  2-4  in.  long:  lvs.  solitary,  oblong, 
acute,  G  in.  long:  fls.  solitary,  on  decumbent  stalks 
shorter  than  the  lvs.;  sepals  and  petals  linear-lanceo- 
late, 2  in.  long,  spirally  twisted,  brown  with  yellowish 
margins ;  labellum  forming  a  tube  around  the  column, 
upper  portion  expanded,  4-lobed,  white  with  crimson 
spots,  becoming  entirely  crimson  within.  Fls.  pro- 
fusely in  summer  and  sometimes  again  in  winter. 
Mexico.  B.M.  37.39.  B.R.  22:1863.  F.C.  3:101.  B.  3:122. 
—Var.  alba  is  advertised. 

su4vis,  Lindl.  Fig.  2568.  Pseudobulbs  thin,  com- 
pressed, 2  in.  long:  lvs.  broadly  oblong,  8  in.  long: 
scape  pendent,  about  3-fld. :  fls.  on  long,  curved  stalks, 
large;  sepals  and  petals  lanceolate-acuminate,  wavy, 
nearly  straight,  2  in.  long,  white  or  cream-colored; 
labellum  large,  projecting  forward,  white  or  cream- 
colored,  spotted  with  pale  purple,  yellow  in  the  throat; 
limb  large-lobed,  wavy  and  crenate.  May,  June.  Cent. 
America.  B.M.  4654.  F.S.  8:761.  R.H.  1859,  pp.  220, 
221;  1887,  p.  454.  Gn.  4,  p.  511;  31,  p.  452;  38,  p.  185; 
48,  p.  79;  51,  p.  371.  R.B.  23:256.  G.M.  38:281. -Var. 
4Iba,  Warner.  Fls.  white  with  a  yellow  spot  in  the 
throat  of  the  labellum. 

margin&ta,  Henfr.  {T.  coccinea .  Warsc.  T.  crispa, 
var.  margindta,  Hort.).  Pseudobulbs  clustered,  oblong, 
compressed :  lvs.  broadly  lanceolate,  suddenly  acuminate, 
subauriculate  at  the  base:  scape  about  3-fld. :  fls.  large, 
whitish  outside,  reddish  purple  within:  sepals  and 
petals  linear-lanceolate,  margined  with  white,  the  former 
slightly  twisted;  labellum  trumpet-shaped,  with  a  large, 


rounded,  waw,  4-Iobed  blade.  May,  June.  Cent.  Amer- 
ica. B.M.  4857.  F.S.  14:1490;  18:1925.  G.C.  III.  20:456. 
F.M.  1874:98  (as  T.  lepida). 

crispa,  Lindl.    This  plant  was  described  by  Lindley  in 
Linden's  catalogue.   It  is  closely  related  to  T.marginata, 
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which  is  sometimes  classed  as  a  variety  of  T.  erispa. 
The  following  description  is  taken  from  Watson's 
Orchids.  Pseudobulbs  ovate,  flattened,  2-3  in.  long, 
dark  green,  1-lvd.:  Ivs.  leathery,  6x2  in.,  keeled,  acute- 
pointed  :  flower-spikes  basal,  drooping,  short,  3-fld. :  fls. 
with  pedicels  2  in.  loVig;  sepals  and  petals  spreading, 
2%  in.  long,  }4  in.  wide,  wavy-edged,  twisted,  brownish 
yellow;  lip  folded  over  the  column,  spreading  in  front, 
IX  in.  across,  colored  deep  crimson  with  a  white 
margin.    May,  June.    Costa  Rica. 

Heinrich  Hasselbring. 

TEICHOSANTHES  (Greek,  hair  and  floirer:  alluding 
to  the  fringed  edge  of  the  petals)-  Ciicttrbitafea'. 
Snake  Gourd.  About  40  species  of  climbing  herbs, 
annual  or  perennial  by  tuber-like  roots,  natives  of  south- 
eastern Asia  and  Australia.  They  are  tender  plants 
with  usually  large,  roundish,  lobed  leaves  and  white 
axillary  flowers.  The  male  Hs.  are  usually  in  racemes, 
while  the  friiial.'  iivr  li.aliv  :ihv;ivs  >..litiUT.  The  fruit 
isofti-ii  ..rnaui.'iiial  Mii.l  ii i^ li Iv  .-..lor,.!.  InT.Angiiina 
it  is  fxr.clhm'ly  Ion-,  li,a  mi;  \.,:-i,  ihitcd  over  6  ft.  in 
length.  C.ilyx  loni;,  tiihul;iv,  .".  t<M>tlii-.l ;  petals  5,  united 
at  the  base!  ovate  to  lanceolate,  longly  fimbriate:  sta- 
mens 3  (in  the  male  flower).  D.  C.  Mon.  Phaner.  3:351. 
The  plants  flower  in  July  from  seed  sown  in  March. 
They  may  be  treated  as  tender  annuals. 

A.  Bracts  small  or  none  on  the  racemes  of  male  fls. 
B.  Fruit  ovoid. 

cucumeroldes,  Maxim.  Root  fleshv,  tuberous:  stem 
slender,  12-15  ft.:  Ivs.  ovate  in  outline,  4-G  in.  long, 
more  or  less  palmately  3-.5-lobed,  margin  crenulate: 
peduncle  bearing  the  male  fls.  1-4  in.  long  and  3-15-fld. : 
petals  about  %  in.  long,  oblong,  acute,  longly  fringed: 
fr.  oblong,  shortly  rostrate,  nearly  3  in.  long,  vermilion- 
colored.  Japan.  Offered  by  importers  of  Japanese 
plants. 

BB.  Fruit  oblong. 

Anffuina,  Linn.   {T.  eolubrlna,  Jacq.).     Serpent  or 

Snake  Gourd.     Stem  slender,  tall-growing:  Ivs.  nearly 

circular   in    outline,    5-7    in.    across,    3-7  lobed;    lobes 

round:  margin  undulate  or  wavy:  peduncle  bearing  the 

male  fls.  4-10  in.  long,  8-15-fld.:  body  of  petals  oblong, 

less  than  %  in.  long,  fringes  K  in.  long:  fr.  slender, 

contorted,  often  exceeding  3  ft.  in  length.    India.   B.M. 

722.    B.R.  32:18  (as  T.  colubrina).  R.H.  1859,  p.  .595. 

aa.  Brads  large  on  the  male  raceme. 

B.   Cnlijx-segments  entire. 

r.  Lrs.  lobed. 

Kirilowii,  ^laxim.  \Fopepon  vitifblius.'Sa.ViA.).  Per- 
ennial root  tuber-like:  stem  annual,  high  climbing, 
20-30  ft.:  Ivs.  nearly  circular  in  outline,  3-8  in.  across, 
deeply  5-7-lobed.  the  lobes  oblong,  acute,  coarsely  ser- 
rate: racemes  bearing  the  male  fls.  4-8  in.  long,  3-8-, 
rarely  only  1-fld.:  petals  triangular-wedge-shaped, 
deeply  cut  and  the  segments  much  cut  and  longly 
fimbriate,  ovoid,  somewhat  acute;  base  shortly  attenuate, 
yellowish  orange,  about  4  in.  long,  2%  thick.   Mongolia. 
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cordata,  Roxb.  (  T.  ihiIi,,,)!., .  WM.].  Root  tuberous: 
stem  robust,  high  clinil.iim:  Iv-.  widi-,  ovate-cordate, 
acute  or  .shortly  acumiiiaic  .'i-s  in.  Ic.iig,  rarely  some- 
what angled  or  obscurely  lohed ;  margin  slightly  dentate : 
peduncle  bearing  male  fls.  5-8  in.  long,  4-8-fld. :  calyx- 
segments  finely  acute:  fr.  globose,  red,  orange-streaked, 
not  acute  at  the  apex.    India. 

BB.  Cahjx-segments  toothed. 
bracteita,  Voigt  (T.  palniAta.  Roxb.).  Stem  stout, 
climbing  to  .30  ft. :  Ivs.  broadly  ovate  in  outline,  scabrous 
above,  usually  deeply  3-7-lobed;  lobes  acute;  margin 
dentate:  peduncle  bearing  the  male  fls.  4-8  in.  long, 
5-10-fld. :  fr.  globose,  red  with  orange  stripes  about  2  in. 
long.   India.  F.  -^y.  Barclay. 

TSICH6SMA  (Greek,  7mi)- and  ornament).  OrchidA- 
cew.  Sepals  and  petals  similar,  erect -spreading,  the 
lateral  pair  forming  a  distinct  mentum  with  the  project- 
ing foot  of  the  column;  Inbellum  3-lobed.  the  lateral 
lobes  erect,  convolute  over  the  column,  middle  lobe  with 
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longitudinal  ridges  :  stems  slender,  2-lvd. :  inflores 
cence  racemose.    Resembles  Coelogyne. 

Buivis,  Lindl.  Lvs.  lanceolate,  undulate,  3-nerved: 
fls.  few  in  a  terminal  raceme,  white,  yellowish  or  pur- 
plish, fragrant;  sepals  ovate-lanceolate ;  petals  oblong; 
labellum  ovate-oblong,  streaked  with  purple;  disk  yel- 
low, middle  lobe  with  several crenate  ridges.  Himalaya. 
B.R.  28:21. 

T.  albo-marginata  of  the  trade  is  unidentified. 

Heinrich  Hasselbring. 

TEICHOSTfiMA  (Greek,  hair  and  stamen;  referring 
to  the  filaments).  Labidta.  Blue  Curls.  A  genus  of 
8  species  of  American  plants,  mostly  low,  aromatic,  an- 
nual herbs  with  entire  leaves  and  blue  flowers.  Calyx 
oblique  and  2-lipped  ;  corolla -tube  shorter  than  the 
limb.  Offered  by  some  dealers  in  native  plants.  For 
fuller  account,  see  Gray's  Syn.  Flora  of  North  America. 
A.    Calyx  bell-shaped,  regular,  almost  equally  5-cleft. 

lanitum,  Beuth.  A  perennial  shrubby  plant  with 
rosemary-like  leaves  and  cymes  of  fls.  in  a  naked  ter- 
minal thyrse:  lvs.  narrow  linear,  1-nerved,  sessile,  mar- 
gins revolute  :  calyx  and  corolla  covered  with  dense 
violet  or  purple  wool;  corolla  Ja  in.  long.  S.  Calif.  A 
very  handsome  shrub.  Known  as  "Ramero." 
aa.    Calyx  oblique,  2-lipped. 

dichdtomum,  Linn.  Bastard  Penntroval.  Low, 
viscid  annual:  lvs.  oblong  or  lanceolate-oblong,  obtuse, 
short-petioled:  corolla  blue  or  pink,  sometimes  white. 
Sandy  fields,  Mass.  to  Ky.,  Fla.  and  Texas. 

F.  W.  Barclay. 

TRIC'S'ETIS  (Greek,  three  convexities;  referring  to 
the  nectar-bearing  sacs  at  the  base  of  the  three  outer 
perianth-segments).  lAlid.cea.  "Toad-Lilies,"  as  the 
Japanese  call  them,  are  autumn-blooming  perennial 
herbs  with  6-parted  fis.  which  are  generally  an  inch  or 
more  across,  and  of  whitish  color,  spotted  with  purple. 
They  are  very  distinct  members  of  the  lily  family  by 
reason  of  their  season  of  bloom,  quaintly  spotted  flow- 
ers, and  the  prominent  nectar  sacs  mentioned  above. 
They  are  not  bulbous  plants,  but  have  a  short  rootstock 
emitting  tufts  of  branched  fibers.  All  the  species  are 
desirable,  but  if  only  one  can  be  afl'onlccl  tlic  amateur 
should  select  y.  7iiWa,var.rii(/ra.  T.lnrhi  is  |h'i  fcctly 
hardy  and  has  more  fls.  and  larger  nii.  s  ilian  ilir  other 
species,  and  with  good  management  It  bloonrs  in  .Sep- 
tember. Sometimes,  however,  it  blotnus  so  late  that  its 
flowers  are  prematurely  destroyed  by  frost.  For  this 
reason  some  gardeners  prefer  to  grow  the  plant  in  pots, 
which  may  be  brought  indoors  when  the  fls.  are  at  their 
best.  The  variety  nigra,  which  differs  in  having  darker 
colored  spots,  is  said  to  bloom  two  or  three  weeks 
earlier  than  the  type  and  can  therefore  be  recommended 
to  lovers  of  choice  hardy  plants,  but  with  one  reserva- 
tion: it  should  not  be  placed  in  the  ordinary  mixed 
border  where  it  will  have  to  struggle  against  stronger- 
growing  plants.  It  should  be  established  in  a  bed 
where  the  plants  need  not  be  disturbed  for  years.  Half 
a  dozen  plants  in  a  circular  bed  could  be  made  by  divi- 
sion t.i  spnad  into  a  solid  mass  in  the  course  of  a  few 

I 'l.'i'n'i'  '  ,1,1,'  ,,l  :!li  the'kinds.  The  bed  should  he  mmle  in 
a  sli-i,ilv  slia.i.d  position.  For  soil,  try  a  lisjhr  fibrous 
loam  mixed  with  leaf-mold  ami  ':,vi].  An  Fn;.'li-b  ex- 
pert, W.  Goldring,  has  sm.'-,  -i,  <!  ;,-  : ,  :iii,...>  i,.  the 

Toad  Lilies,  either  Lady   ^:    i,i       '  ,/■.(•- 

<a6i?e)  or  Wood  Lilies  (T- 1 '     .,  Iliis 

happy  idea  is  worth  a  trial,  a^  il,,  ~|i.  n,  -  ii;,i,  ,  .1  iil.„,m 
at  different  seasons  and  would  probably  not  i-(,nipete 
with  one  another.  In  this  country,  the  leaves  of  Tri- 
cyrtis  often  donotjemain  in  good  condition  throughout 
the  season. 

Tricyrtis  is  a  genus  of  (;  s,,i,,.ips  i,ativc  to  Japan, 
China  and  the  Himalayas.  Tl,.'  i,lai,is  average  2  or  3 
ft.  in  height  and  have  nnni,r,iiis  lvs..  isitt-n  on  both 
sides  and  with  many  parallil  nirv.s.  IN.  beil-shaped, 
then  spreading;  perianth-ses;iiieMts  lan.-L-olate.  acute: 
ovary  sessile,  3-celled;  ovules  crowded,  superposed: 
capsule  leathery,  3-valved  I  seeds  minute.  Tricyrtis  is 
one  of  the  aberrant  types  of  the  lily  family.  It  is 
placed  by  Bentham  and  Hooker  in  the  Uvularia  tribe 
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mly  genus  a 
"lu  this  ac'c^ 


in  -wbich  it  is  the 

JMouographcd  in  1 

Soc.  17:4U3(l)<SO). 

poila  are  saiil  not  to  be  stem-clasping,  but  in  B.M.  5355 

they  are  deserilieil  and  figured  as  stem-clasping. 

All  the  names  given  below  are  American  trade  names, 
except  T.  fliiva,  Formosana  and  latifolia.  The  writer 
has  been  tempted  to  include  these,  partly  because  there 
has  been  no  account 'in  English  of  all  the  species,  but 
chiefly  because  they  are  desirable  plants  likely  to  come 
into  cultivation. 


not  stem-clasping .. 
clasping  the  stem. 
,  (( ttii  ^/utadtng  hat 


DD.    6poti,  Vtilllttt. 

E.  Style  as  long 
EE.  Style  half  as 


Formosana 


flava 
pilosa 


Formos&na,  Baker.  Stem  flexuous,  1  it.  hi^li;  l\^. 
sessile,  oblanceolate,  wedge-shaped  at  tin  l,:i-,  :  lU.  1 1  ;. 
in  a  lax  corymb,  whitish  purple,  scari-(l\  v|h,ii,,i.  I'.t 
mosa.  — Unique  by  reason  of  its  Ivs.  in.t  luum  ^ifin 
clasping. 

hlrta.  Hook.  (T.  JapdnJco,  Miq.).  Fii;.  L'M/.i.  sinii 
1-3  ft.  high,  everywhere  clad  with  soft,  whitish.  s|iri  ud 
ing  hairs:  fls.  6-15.  racemose  or  subcoryiulju-i-,  whiiisli. 
the  outer  segments  covered  with  rather  large  purple 
spots.  Wide-spread  in.  the  woods  of  Japan.  B.JI. 
5355.  Gn.  30,  p.  431;  49:I0G2.  V.  12:204. -Var.  nigra, 
Hort.  (T.  nigra,  Hort.),  has  black  instead  of  purple 
spots.  Gn.  49:1062.  A  form  with  variegated  Ivs.  was 
once  offered  by  Pitcher  &  Manda. 


'^^ 


^<^     ^ 


\'[ 


J569.    Tricyrtis  1 


(x; 


fliva,  Maxim.  Stem  dwarf:  Ivs.  oblong -lanceolate: 
fls.  racemose,  yellow,  not  spotted.  Seen  by  Maximo- 
wicz  in  the  gardens  of  Yedo  only. 

pildsa,  Wall.  Stem  2-1  ft.  high,  very  slightly  pilose: 
Ivs.  oblong:  fls.  numerous,  loosely  corymbose,  whitish, 
with  large  purple  spots ;  style  half  as  long  as  the  stig- 
mas. Himalayas,  5,000-6,000  ft.  B.M.  4955  (perianth- 
segments  narrow,  oblong).    F.S.  12:1219. 
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latifolia,  Maxim.  Stem  glabrous,  flexuous,  2-3  ft. 
high:  Ivs.  broadly  oblong  or  the  uppermost  ovate:  fls. 
tew  in  a  terminal  corymb,  whitish,  with  minute  purple 
spots;  style  as  long  as  the  stigmas.   Japan. 

inacT6poda,  Miquel.  Stem  2-3  ft.  high,  puberulous 
above:  Ivs.  oblong:  fls.  in  a  loose'corymb,  whitish  pur- 
ple, with  minute  purple  spots:  style  half  as  long  as  the 
stigmas.  Blooms  in  June  and  July,  according  to  J.  B. 
Keller.  Japan,  China.  B.M.  6544  (segments  broadly 
ovate,  decidedly  yellow,  spotted  red  and  veined  red 
near  tips). -In  F.S.  18:1820  is  figured  a  plant  with  ses- 
sile Ivs.  striated  with  white,  and  no  fls.,  which  he  refers 
to  T.  marropoda.  This  was  sent  out  by  Van  Houtte  as 
2'.  liirsKtii.  but  it  is  a  glabrous  plant  and  probably  lost 
to  cultivation. 

T.  grandiflbra,  Hort.,  should  be  compared  with  T.  hirta,  var. 
iiiKra.  It  is  a  name  scarcely  known  to  botany.  Ellwaiiger& 
Harry  say  it  has  orchid-like,  fragrant  fls.  in  Oct.  and  Nov. 
(Baker  says  the  genus  has  no  fr.<iKJ-ant  fls.)  Krelage  says  that 
T.  grandiliora  has  white  fls.  mottled  with  black.  -^ ^  ji_ 

TRIENTALIS  (Latin  for  the  third  of  a  foot;  refer- 
ring to  the  height  of  tlie  plant).     PrimvlAcece.     Stab 

FiJ.MFI;.      ('H|.'K\VFKI>-W|VT|.H.1RFKV         A    geUUS    Of   tWO 

si.r, ■!.■-.  Ml'  |,,M,  ■...|;,i,i-,,ii.,,  i,;n-,i.   |  ■  i  ■  r ,  ■  1 , 1 1  i  a  I  herbs:  stems 
-iiiil'l.  ,  ,       :   ^'   .  i  .  I..W  and  a  whorl- 

likc    ,  I  .  :,  :jx,.s  at  the  sum- 

mit. IV.. I, ,  i!...  :r.:\-  ..1  ■-.!::. -I,  in  .;.rii,g  the  Star-like 
whiti'  nr  |,iiik  fldwiTs  an-  borne  sinsily  on  slender  pe- 
ihincles.  Sometimes  grown  in  wild  garden  borders 
A.  Lvs.  acuminate  at  both  ends. 
Americana,  Pursh.  Stem  naked  below,  5-9-lvd.  at  the 
summit:  lvs.  lanceolate:  divisions  of  the  white  corolla 
Hnely  acuminate.     Damp  woods,  Labrador   to  Va.    V. 

AA.  Lvs.  obtuse  (acute  in  var,  latifolia). 
Europaea,  Linn.  Stem  either  naked  or  with  a  few 
scattered  lvs.  below  the  cluster  of  obovate  or  lanceolate, 
oblong,  obtuse  or  abruptly  somewhat  pointed  lvs.:  di- 
visions of  the  white  or  pink  cnrolla  abruptly  acuminate 
or  mucn.natc.  Ahiska,  V.u  :<u-\  A-ia.-Var.  ipotioa, 
Ledi'li.  Dwarf:  lvs.  1  in.  l.m-,  .Im-.a^ing  below:  corolla 
white.  Vav.  latifolia,  T'lfr.  M.m  nakt  il  lielowthe  clus- 
ter of  4-7  oblong-olinvatr.  (If  oval,  mostly  acute  lvs.: 
corolla  white  to  rose-red.  Woods,  western  California 
to  Vancouver's  Island.  p.  vr.  Barclay. 

TRIFOLIUM  (name  refers  to  the  three  leaflets),  it- 
.;a,/.//o'..w' .  CuivKU.  Trifolium  is  a  large  genus,  com- 
pi  iMii:;  li.  tw.  ..ii  JiKi  and  300  species,  most  abundant  in 
tlir  iH.ith  tctiiiM-tatt/  zone.  They  are  low  herbs,  with 
cliLTitai.  ly  :;  tMliolat.-  I  rarely  5-7-foliolate)  lvs.,  stipules 
adiiat.-  to  til.-  la-o  ..(  the  petiole,  and  small  papiliona- 
ceous il.oN.  1  -  i,Mi-tl\  in  dense  terminal  heads  or  spikes. 
The  cal.x  is  ,,  i.i.itli.al.  the  2  upper  teeth  sometimes 
connat.  ;  ]i.ial-,.,  mostly  withering  rather  than  falling, 
more  or  loss  tLiliiat.-  to  the  base  of  the  stamen-tube; 
.stamens  9  and  1 :  ovary  small,  ripening  into  a  little 
few-seeded,  mostly  indehiscent  pod.  The  flowers  are 
tisnally  in  shades  of  red  and  running  into  white,  rarely 
yellow. 

The  Clovers  aro  ^..,■^    i, ,!,„.,  I,.,, 
but  they  havr  li     '  .    '     ' 


Itural  plants, 
1  value  except 
Vover,  p.  337. 

ffered  mostly 
although 


For  the  role  of  (  ,->  -  i  s  .,-  ,„i  i ,._. 
p.  897.  Thespceio.sao.stniK.l  l.ci 
as  forage  plants.  JIauy  Clovers  a 
they  are  of  relatively  short  life,  so  that  frequent  resow- 
ing'is  necessary  it  plants  are  to  be  kept  in  robust  con- 
dition. Some  of  the  species  are  annual,  and  these  tend 
to  become  weeds.  All  are  propagated  readily  by  means 
of  seeds;  but  as  the  seeds  are  small  and  oily,  they  may 
not  germinate  well  in  dry,  hot  soils.  Three  annual  yel- 
low-flowered species  art  weeds  in  some  parts,  particu- 
larly ill  ilii.  Ti  -i.  'Aio  ri.  il  i  \  iiai.  i.  Ill  III  introduced  from 

Email  .        /■ I.I    I  ,  V    "         or   Hop  Clover, 

withii!.     I       .1    .    I  ,     .      ■  .    I   .      :    ,'       r.i»»i6f»!S,  Linn., 

Low  I  li.|i  I   r,  ] -[■!■ ^ ,  1  i  I  -.  oliovate  and  the 

terminal  ..la;  stalko.l,  T.  ,!.,!.. u,„.  .Sibth.,  with  Itts. 
truncate  or  emargiuate  at  apex  and  the  terminal  one 
stalked.  A  silky-pubescent  white-fld.  annual  species, 
from    Europe,    T.   arvense,    Linn.,   i.s    the   Rabbit-foot 
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Clover  of  fields  and  waste  places.  The  T.  odoratum  of 
some  seedsmen  is  evidently  Melilotus.  Allied  genera 
are  Lespedeza,  Medicago  and  Melilotus. 

A.  Flowers  in  a  long  spike. 
incamatum,  Linn.  Crimson  or  Scarlet  Clover. 
Fig.  499,  Vol.  I.  Annual,  erect,  1-3  ft.  high,  soft-hairy: 
Its.  long-stalked,  the  Ifts.  broadly  obovate  and  denticu- 
late and  sessile  or  nearly  so  by  a  cuneate  base,  the 
stipules  large  and  thin  and  veiny  and  somewhat  toothed : 
heads  becoming  2-3  in.  long,  very  dense:  fls.  sessile, 
bright  crimson  and  showy,  the  calyx  sharp-toothed  and 
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hairy.  S.  Eu.  B.JI.  328.— An  escape  in  some  places. 
Now  much  used  as  a  cover-crop  in  orchards.  See  Cover 
Crops,  It  is  very  showy  when  in  bloom.  If  seeds  are 
sown  at  midsummer  or  later,  the  plants  may  be  expected 
to  survive  the  winter  and  bloom  early  in  spring. 

rtbens,  Linn.  Perennial,  20  in.  or  less  tall,  in  clumps, 
the  stems  erect:  Ivs.  short-stalked,  the  Ifts.  oblong 
lanceolate  and  strongly  denticulate,  the  stipules  long- 
lanceolate:  heads  usually  in  pairs,  becoming  3-4  in, 
long:  fls.  purplish  red,  showy.— Eu.  Attractive  orna- 
mental  species.  The  heads  become  silky  after  flower 
Ing.    There  is  a  white-fid.  form. 

AA.    Flowers  in  globular  or  ovate  heads. 
B.    Corolla  yelloiv. 

filifdrme,  Linn.  Yellow  Suckling  Clover.  Annual, 
of  diffuse  growth:  Ifts.  obovate  or  obcordate,  somewhat 
denticulate,  the  terminal  one  stalked,  the  stipules 
broadly  ovate:  peduncles  long  and  filiform,  bearing  ses- 
sile yellow  fls.  in  umbel-like  heads,  the  calyx-lobes  un- 
equal.  Eu.  — Sometimes  used  for  forage  or  grazing. 

BB.    Corolla  white  or  ochroleucous  {yellowish  white). 

Alexandrlnnm,  Linn.  Egyptian  Clover.  Annual, 
with  few  appressed  hairs,  the  stems  tall,  erect  or  as- 
cending and  branching:  Ivs.  numerous,  the  Ifts.  oblong 
or  lanceolate  and  somewhat  denticulate,  the  .stipules 
lanceolate-subulate  and  partly  free  from  the  petiole: 
head  stalked  or  sessile,  ovate,  becoming  oblong-conic  in 
fr. :  fls.  ochroleucous.   Egypt,  Syria,  etc. 

Pannbnicum,  Jacq.  HnNGAKiAN  Clover.  Perennial, 
very  hairy,  the  stems  usually  simple,  2  ft. :  Ifts.  lance- 
oblong  and  subacute  to  refuse,  ciliate  and  entire,  the 
stipules  narrow  and  longer  than  the  short  petioles: 
heads  ovate-oblong  stalked:  fls.  pale  yellowish  white  or 
creamy  yellow.  Eu.,  Asia.  — Handsome  plant  for  the 
border;  also  recommended  for  forage. 

ripens,  Linn.  White  Clover.  Fig.  2570.  Low  creep- 
ing glabrous  perennial:  Ivs.  long-stalked,  the  Ifts.  ob- 
cordate and  obscurely  toothed,  the  stipules  small  and 
scale-like:  heads  long-peduncled  from  the  ground, 
small  and  loose:  fls.  white,  fragrant.  Eu.  and  thought 
to  be  native  in  the  northern  part  of  the  U.  S.  and  in 
Canada,  but  naturalized  everywhere.— Much  used  in 
lawns,  and  in  some  parts  prized  for  pasture.  There  are 
forms  with  red  and  purplish  foliage.    This  is  thought 


by  most  authorities  to  be  the  shamrock  of  Ireland.  A 
form  of  it  is  offered  by  Blanc,  as  T.  mintts,  "the  genu- 
ine Irish  shamrock."   See  Shamrock. 

BBB.    Corolla  rose-tinted  or  red. 
c.    Individual  fls.  pediceled. 

h^bridum,  Linn.  Alsike  or  Swedish  Clover.  As- 
cending or  nearly  erect,  1-3  ft.  high,  branching,  gla- 
brous :  Ivs.  long-stalked,  the  Ifts.  obovate  and  serrulate, 
stipules  ovate-lanceolate  and  thin:  heads  small  and 
loose,  nearly  globular,  long-stalked:  fls.  rose-oolored  or 
sometimes  white  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Eu.  B.M. 
3702.  — A  good  forage  plant:  also  naturalized.  Thrives 
best  on  moist  lands.  Very  hardy.  Perennial, 
cc.  Individual  Hs.  sessile. 
D.   Playit  perennial. 

pratfense,  Linn.  (T.  pratinse  perinna,  HoTt.).  Com- 
mon Ked  Clover.  Pea-Vine  Clover.  Cow-grass. 
Fig.  2571.  Ascending  and  somewhat  hairy,  1-lK  ft- :  Ivs. 
long-stalked,  the  Ifts.  oval  or  obovate  and  sometimes 
notched  at  the  end  and  the  blade  marked  with  a  large 
spot,  the  stipules  broad  but  with  a  bristle  point :  heads 
globular-ovate,  sessile:  fls.  red-purple.  Eu.,  but  every- 
where introduced,  and  much  grown  for  pasturage  hay, 
and  green  manuring. 

medium,  Linn.  Mammoth  or  Zigzag  Clover.  Stouter 
and  less  erect:  Ifts.  oblong  and  entire  and  without 
spots:  heads  usually  stalked,  and  fls.  rather  deeper 
colored.  Eu.,  and  introduced,  and  much  grown  by 
farmers. 

DD.    Plant  annual. 

resupinitum,  Linn.  (T.  suaveolens,'Wl\ld.).  Annual, 
diffuse  or  trailing  glabrous  plant:  Ifts.  obovate  and  ser- 
rulate and  as  long  as  the  petiole,  the  stipules  lanceolate- 
acuminate:  heads  globose,  with  rudimentary  involucre: 
fls.  purple.  Greece,  Egypt  to  Persia.— Grown  for  orna- 
ment. L.  H.  B. 

TRIGONfiLLA  (Latin,  a  little  triangle;  probably  re- 
ferring to  the  shape  of  the  fls.).  Legumindsw.  Includes 
Fenugreek,  which  see.  Trigonella  is  a  polymorphous 
genus  of  about  50  species  widely  scattered  in  the  eastern 
hemisphere.  The  genus  belongs  to  the  Trifolium  tribe 
of  the  legume  family,  being  distinguished  from  the 
clovers  and  allied  plants  mainly  by  the  fact  that  the  Ivs. 
are  pinnately  trifoliolate  and  by  the  obtuse  keel  of  the 
flower.  The  inflorescence  and  pod  are  too  various  to  be 
described  here.  Bentham  and  Hooker  divide  the  genus 
into  6  sections,  of  which  Fenugreek  and  other  species 
form  a  section  characterized  by  having  whitish,  subses- 
sile  fls.  and  a  thick,  oblong  or  linear  pod  which  has  a 
long  beak  and  obliquely  longitudinal  veins. 

Foenum-GraBCum,  Linn.  Fenugreek,  which  see. 
White-fld.  annual,  1-2  ft.  high,  blooming  in  June  and 
August.  Distinguished  from  other  species  in  its  sec- 
tion by  the  erect,  unbranched  stem  and  obovate  Ifts., 
which  are  obscurely  dentate.  Stipules  lanceolate-fal- 
cate, entire:  calyx  pilose:  pods  falcate,  twice  as  long 
as  the  beak.    Eu.,  Orient.  w.  M. 


Eht. 


TElLISA  (anagram  of  Liatris).  Comp6sitce.  Here 
belongs  a  native  perennial  herb  known  as  the  Vanilla 
Plant,  from  the  odor  which  the  leaves  emit  when 
bruised.  It  is  not,  however,  the  vanilla  plant  of  com- 
merce (see  Vanilla).    Trilisa  is  a  genus  of  two  species 


TRILISA 

closely  related  to  Liatris.  The  species  are  autumn- 
blooming  plants  2-3  ft.  high,  with  numerous  small 
flower-heads  of  purple  or  white.  They  differ  from  Lia- 
tris as  follows:  The  roots  are  fibrous  (those  of  Liatris 
being  tuberous);  the  inflorescence  is  panicled  instead 
of  racemose  or  spicate,  and  the  inTolucral  bracts  are  in 
only  2  or  3  series,  while  those  of  Liatris  are  in  many 
series.  Trilisa  is  not  so  well  known  to  gardens  as  the 
Blazing  Star.  Although  a  native  of  the  low  pine  bar- 
rens from  Va.  to  Fla.  and  La.,  it  is  perhaps  hardy. 
Twenty  years  ago  it  was  advertised  by  a  Massachusetts 
dealer  in  native  plants.  It  is  mentioned  in  some  Eng- 
lish books  as  a  hardy  plant,  thriving  in  light  soil  and 
prop,  by  division  or  by  seeds  sown  in  autumn.  It  is 
more  fully  described  in  our  native  botanies. 

odoratissima,  Cass.  {Lidtris  odoratissima,  Michx.). 
Vanilla  Plaj;t.  Also  called  Carolina  Vanilla,  Dog's- 
tongue,  etc.  Rather  stout,  glabrous,  perennial  herb, 
2-3  ft.  high :  Ivs.  thick,  entire  or  sometimes  dentate, 
obtuse,  4-10  X  l-lj^  in.,  oblong,  ovate  or  oval:  inflores- 
cence corymbose  paniculate:  fl. -heads  about  M  in.  long. 
Aug.,  Sept.  B.B.  3:319.-The  other  species  (T.  pani- 
culata,  Cass.)  has  a  similar  range  and  is  distinguished 
by  its  viscid-pubescent  stem  and  thyrsoid-panieulate 
Inflorescence.  W.  M. 

TBiLLIUM  (Latin,  triphim.  triple:  leaves  and  floral 
parts  in  threes).  LiliAcea-.  Wake-Robin.  Birtheoot. 
White  Wood  Lily.  Ground  Lilt.  Twelve  species  of 
tuberous-rooted  spring-flowering  herbs  in  North  Amer- 
ica, and  about  half  as  many  more  in  Asia  from  Hima- 
laya to  Japan.  All  the  American  species  and  none  of 
the  others  are  in  the  trade  in  this  country.  The  stem  is 
simple  and  erect,  3-leaved  near  the  summit  and  bearing 
one  flower  with  3  green  sepals,  3  white  or  colored  dis- 
tinct petals,  6  short  stamens,  and  a  3-loculed  ovary 
which  ripens  into  a  red  or  purple  berry-like  fruit.  For 
a  botanical  account  of  the  American  species,  see  S. 
Watson,  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  &  Sci.  14  (1879). 

Trilliums  are  amongst  the  characteristic  flowers  of 
American  woods.  The  best  known  species  is  T.  granSi- 
florum,  which  ranges  from  Canada  to  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina  and  extends  westward  beyond  the  Great 
Lakes.  All  Trilliums  delight  in  moist,  rich  soil.  They 
thrive  in  woods  mold.  The  root  is  a  deep-seated  perpen- 
dicular tuber  or  rhizome  (Pig.  2572).  It  is  customary  to 
transplant  Trilliums  from  the  woods  when  in  bloom. 
This  is  because  the  plants  can  be  found  readily  at  that 
time  and  because  the  desire  to  grow  them  is  strongest 
when  the  plants  are  in  bloom.  It  is  better  to  transplant 
in  midsummer,  or  later,  however,  when  the  growth  is 
completed,  although  the  plants  are  difiicult  to  find  after 
the  tops  have  died.  The  bloom  is  made  largely  from  the 
energy  stored  in  the  tuber  the 
■«  previous  season.    After  flower- 

[M  ing,  the  plant  stores  energy  for 

fS  the  succeeding  year.     By  mid- 

%^k  summer   this   work   is    accom- 

i^°ia.  plished  and  the  tops  die:  then 

the  plants  are  at  rest  and  they 
are  in  proper  condition  to  he 
moved.  However,  good  results 
are  sometimes  obtained  by  mov- 
ing them  in  spring.  These  re- 
marks will  apply  to  most  early 
spring- blooming  small  herbs. 
A'''M^^^^^~^  ^^^'"^  Trilliums  a  rich,  deep, 
>  "  inS^M^  S  rather  moist  soil  in  partial 
shade.  Plant  deep.  A  colony 
will  last  for  years.  Trilliums 
force  well.  See/'oroingr.  Plants 
may  be  propagated  by  seeds 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  Bloom- 
ing plants  may  be  expected  in 
two  or  three  years.  Trilliums 
are  among  the  choicest  of  all  early  spring  plants,  and 
they  should  be  more  common  in  gardens.  They  can  be 
made  to  thrive  well  in  borders  about-city  yards.  They 
may  also  be  colonized  in  grass  where  the  lawn  mower 
is  not  used.  Best  results  are  usually  attained,  however, 
when  they  are  planted  alone  in  masses.  Trilliums  are 
amongst  the  relatively  few  plants  that  are  very  showy 
and  yet  not  coarse. 
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pictum.  2. 
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ttmjUd,  not  winged. 

rarf  species,  5  in.  or  less  high, 

obtuse,  1-2  in.  long:    fls.  white. 
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gigauteum,  3.  p 

A.    Ovary  i- 

1.  nivale,  Ridd.  A  di 
early:  Ivs.  narrow  and 
on  a  short  erect  or  de- 
clined pedicel,  the  pet- 
als about  1  in  long, 
narrow  and  nearl>  or 
quite  obtuse  Low 
woods,  Pa.  and  Kv  to 
Minn,  and  Iowa  B  M 
6449. 

2.  iindul&tum, 
Willd.  (T.  eiytlnuia, 
pum,  Michx  2  pl( 
trim,  Pursh)  Of  mt 
dium  to  large  size  1 
ft.  or  more  high  h  s 
large,  ovate  and  acuti 
or  acuminate  ^hort 
.stalked:  fls  rath,  i 
large,  white,  on  a  -.bi.it 
but  slender  erect  oi 
inclined  pedicel  tbi 
petals  oblanceolate  and 
wavy,  about  1  m  long 
and  usually  purplish 
at  the  base  N\  oods 
Nova  Scotia  to  Mivsour 
B.C.  13:1232 

AA.    Ovary  6-angUd,  often  winged. 

B.    Flowers  sessile  (and  mostly  colored). 

c.   Leaves  sessile. 

3.  sessile,  Linn.  Strong-growing,  1  ft.  or  less  high: 
Ivs.  broadly  ovate  or  rhomboidal,  acute,  more  or  less 
spotted:  fl.  sessile  in  the  whorl  of  Ivs.,  small,  purple  or 
greenish,  the  petals  narrow  and  acute.  Woods,  Pa.  to 
Minn.,  Ark.,  and  Fla.  B.M.  40.  L.B.C.  9:875.  F.S. 
22:2311. -Variable. 

Var.  giganUtun,  Torr.  (var.  Califdrnicnm,  Wats.). 
Much  stouter,  the  Ivs.  often  6  in.  long  and  spotted,  and 
the  petals  sometimes  4  in.  long:  fls.  purple,  rose-eolor 
or  white,  the  petals  rhombic-ovate  or  narrower.  Calif, 
and  Ore.    G.F.  3:321. 

Var.  angnstip6talum,  Torr.  Similar  to  Var.  gigan- 
teum,  but  the  Ivs.  somewhat  petiolate  and  the  petals 
narrower.  Calif.,  Ore.  Apparently  not  in  the  trade. 
Tliis  and  var.  giganteum  appear  to  be  the  only  Trilliums 
native  to  California,  except  T.  ovatum. 

Var.  iTlbrum,  Hort.  A  form  of  Var.  giganteum  with 
fls.  deep  red-purple. 

Var.  ■Wr£yi,"Wats.  {T. discolor.  Wray).  Petals  spatu- 
late-obtuse,  1  in.  long,  greenish.   Georgia.    B.M.  3097. 

Nuttallii,  Wats.  ( T.  viridiscens,  Nutt.).  Lvs.  pubes- 
cent beneath,  as  also  the  upper  part  of  the  stem:  petals 
linear  -  lanceolate,  purplish  green  with  brown  base. 
Ark. 

4.  lanceolitum,  Bovkin  (T.  recurvitum,  var.  laneeo- 
Idtum,  Wats.).  Plant  often  more  than  1  ft.  tall:  lvs. 
lanceolate,  sessile:  fls.  dull  or  brown-purple,  an  inch  or 
more  long,  narrow  -  lanceolate  or  linear,  the  sepals  as- 
cending or  somewhat  reflexed,  the  filaments  usually 
exceeding  %  in.  in  length.  Ga.,  Ala.— Little  known  in 
cult. 

cc.    Leaves  stalked. 

5.  recnrvattun.  Beck.  Strong-growing,  usually  1  ft. 
or  more  high :  lvs.  ovate  or  ovate-oblong,  tapering  to 
both  ends,  on  short  but  slender  petioles:  fls.  brown- 
purple  or   dull-purple,  about  1  in.  or  more  long,  the 
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^Vake  Robin      Neirly  full 


petals  narrow  and  erect,  the  sepals  narrow  and  reflexed.  as   long  as  the  blade   or  even   longer  (blade   3-5  in 

Woods,  Ga.  to  Minn.,  Miss,  and  Ark.  long) :  fls.  purple,  the  petals  1-2  in.  long  and  narrow- 

6.  petioiatum,  Piirsh.     Stem    scarcely  arising  above  oblanceolate,  the  sepals  erect.    Idaho,  Ore.,  and  Wash, 

the  ground:  Ivs.  ovate-elliptic  to  reniform,  with  stalks  Little  known  in  cult. 
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BB.    Flowers  stalked 
.    Pedicel  longer  than  the  flower:   Ivs 
sessile. 

7  grandiJldrum,  Salisb  Figs  gli  (Vol  II) 
574  Stout  1  ft  or  moie  hish  hs  broad  ov 
lonihn  o\  itt  narrowed  to  both  ends,  often  wa^ 
II.  ten  111  iih  so  puie  white,  chanKing  to  ros\  pink 
1  \  t  I  I  _-  111  I'lng:,  the  petals  bioidh  ohliiKioh 
1  N|  n  I  liii_  111.1  much  lonjjprthm  the  sep  ds  Quel 
.Mum     111    ii.MIo    Bn   855  (asT  e)i/tt,,ocatpiin 

B  C    14  1  H'l     Otn  29  p   2-,7    36,  p   394    40  821    G 
i  m      Mn  4  17.     AG    17  243.     Gng   4  M"),    0  Ibl 
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2575.  Trillium  erectum  (X  ) 


Sporting  forms  are  not  uncommon.  Sometimes  forms 
occur  with  petiolate  Its.  A.G.  1892:206.  T.  qrandillo- 
rum  is  the  best  and  handsomest  species  for  cultivation. 

8.  ovitum,  Pursh.  Much  like  T.  grandiflomm,  but 
the  petals  narrow-lanceolate  or  narrow  ovate,  the  sepals 
usually  nearly  as  long  as  the  petals:  plants  1  ft.  or  less 
high:  Ivs.  ovate  to  nearly  orbicular,  often  somewhat 
rhombic.  Calif,  to  B.  C— The  Pacific  coast  representa- 
tive of  T.  grandiflorum. 

9.  ergctum,  lAun.(T.  phidulum,  Willd.  T.  purpu- 
reum,  Kinn.  T.  fcetidum,  Salisb.).  Figs.  2575,  2576- 
Stout,  1  ft.  or  more  high:  Ivs.  broadly  rhombic-ovate: 
pedicel  usually  bent  over  or  inclined  but  sometimes 
erect:  fls.  brown-purple  to  greenish  purple,  the  petals 
usually  about  1  in.  long,  ovate  to  lanceolate,  not  much  if 
any  exceeding  the  sepals.  Nova  Scotia  to  Manitoba, 
N  Car.andMo.  B.M.  470.  L.B.C.  19:1838.  F.S.  10:990. 
Mn.  2:49.  G.C.  U.  19:605.  The  fls.  of  T.  <■•)•<■(■(»>«  are 
ill-smelling. 

Var.  Album,  Lodd.,  has  white  fls.    B.M.  1027.    L.B.C. 


CO.    Pedicel  generally  not  exceeding  and  usually  shorter 
than  the  flower. 
D.    Fl.  decUnate  under  the  IfS. 

10.  cfirnuum,  Linn.  Plant  1  ft.  or  more  high:  Ivs.  very 
broadly  rhombic -ovate,  nearly  or  quite  sessile:  fls. 
white,  the  petals  1  in.  or  less  long,  ovate-lanceolate, 
wide-spreading  or  reflexed,  undulate,  equaling  or  ex- 
ceeding the  sepals.  Newfoundland  to  Ga.  and  Mo. 
B.M.  954.    Mn.  10:49. 

11.  styldsum,  Nutt.  {T.  nen^dsum  and  T.  Cdteshcei, 
Ell.).  Slender,  12-18  in.  high:  Ivs.  ovate-lanceolate, 
narrow  at  each  end,  short-stalked:  fls.  rose-color,  the 
petals  oblong,  obtuse  or  acute,  curved,  undulate,  some- 
times 2  in.  long.    N.  C.  to  Fla. 
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12.  pusillum,  Michx.  Small,  usually  not  1  ft.  high: 
Ivs.  lanceolate  or  oblong,  obtuse,  sessile:  fls.  pale  flesh 
color,  less  than  1  in  long,  on  a  short  erect  pedicel,  the 
petals  lanceolate  and  exceeding  the  obtuse  sepals 

T  Govemannm  Wall  A  species  of  temper  tte  HimtHv-i 
little  known   and  described    by  Hooker  us    1    I  i   \\  I  \  ^ 

shortly  petioled    o\  ite  or  ovate  cordate     i  ui  i  .1        il 

equal  nairowlj  lineir"— T  obovatum,  Puish  I  m.  I  I  n  i 
Canadian  plant  wliitli  has  ht»  n  i.  f.  in  .i  t..  I  i  i  nii  M  i  i 
mowiez  keeps  it  distiii.  r     h  \\   \fr    .    t   .  I     ^  i  i 

Xamtschatka  and  Jap  111     Ii      it      1      

Gray    Ae*  ording  to  \\  ii 

guished  by  a  somewh  it    i  .  i 

ther  cellsl  anil  Tpr^  ^li   1 1  I  


(Till  II   Japan 

Fit,    sill,  1  1  si,  deep 

tawny  it  t   th  [                                                                  i  l\  orbicu 

lar  or  obovat  -                                 '                            I     i    t  .11    Ivs 

sessile    bio  111  '          i       icumi 

nate     fls  dull  i                                                           i            i.blong 

lanceolate     \  i  1  i  „  '     li          i    tin      i  ii    i     1 1     ii  1    ^rectum 
chiefly  in  the  l.m^pi  nl  ini.  uts      liiui 


ipui 


TRI6STEUM  (name  shortened  by  Linnaeus  from  Tri- 
Obteospermum,  which  is  from  Greek  for  three  bony 
seeds).  Capri folitlcete.  Feverwort.  Horse  Gentian. 
A  genus  of  3  species  of  coarse  perennial  herbs,  of  which 
2  are  American  and  1  Himalayan.  Stems  simple:  Ivs. 
rather  large,  pinnately  veined,  entire  or  sinuate:  fls. 
dull-colored,  sessile,  solitary  or  in  small  clusters  in  the 
leaf -axils,  followed  by  orange  or  reddish  fruits. 

perioli&tum,  Linn.  Stem  2-4  ft.  high,  stout:  Ivs. 
ovate,  shortly  acuminate,  narrowed  below  into  connate- 
perfoliate  or  simply  connate  base :  corolla  dull  brown- 
purple.  Rich  soil.  New  England  and  Canada  to  111.  and 
Ala.  B.B.  3:234. —Is  occasionally  offered  by  collectors. 
It  is  a  weedy  plant  of  very  easy  cultivation. 

P.  W.  Barclay. 

TRIPHASIA  (triple;  alluding  to  the  make-up  of  the 
flowers).  Rutdcece.  A  small  spiny  shrub  grown  for  hedges 
and  for  ornament,  and  sometimes  for  its  small  berries, 
which  are  used  for  preserves :  Ivs.  alternate,  sessile,  dark, 
evergreen,  trifoliolate,  with  small  ovate  lateral  leaflets 
and  much  larger  obovate  central  leaflet :  thorns  slender, 
about  %  in.  long,  one  or  two  in  the  axil  of  each  leaf: 
fls.  white,  about  %  in.  long,  solitary,  or  in  3-fld.  cymes, 
axillary;  calyx  cupulate,  3— 1-Iobed;  petals  3-4,  linear- 
oblong,  free,  imbricate;  stamens  6,  free,  inserted 
around  a  fleshy  disk:  ovary  ovoid,  3-loculed:  fr.  a  small 
1-3-seeded  berry:  seeds  oblong,  exalbuminous,  im- 
mersed in  mucilage;  testa  coriaceous,  embryo  often 
with  unequal  plano-convex  cotyledons.  Only  one 
species. 


aurantlola.  Lour.  (T.  tntolutta,  DC.).  Beegamot 
Ldie  or  Lime  Beery.  Fig.  2577.  A  glabrous  spiny 
shrub  with  straggling  evergreen  branches  and  leaves. 
Hindostan.— Cultivated  in  many  tropical  countries  and 
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in  greenhouses.  Produces  an  abundance  of  elliptical  or 
nearly  globular,  gland-dotted  red  berries  about  '%-}4  in. 
across.  They  are  sweet  and  agreeable  and  are  said  to 
be  delicious  when  preserved.     In  trade  catalogues  the 


2577.    Triphasia  aurantiola  (X  }^). 

names  Triphasia  aurantiola  and  T.  trifoliata  are 
sometimes  erroneously  applied  to  the  hardy  trifoliolate 
orange  (Citrus  trifoliata).  In  the  U.  S.,  little  known 
except  in  S.  Pla.    It  withstands  some  frost. 

H.  J.  Webber. 

TRlPSACUM  (Greek, //i6o,  to  rub  or  thresh;  probably 
alluding  to  the  ease  with  which  the  fertile  spike  can  be 
broken  up).  Graminea;.  Species  2  or  3,  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  North  America,  one  extending  north  to  central 
U.  S.  and  in  many  places  furnishing  considerable  na- 
tive fodder.  Fls.  monoecious,  in  the  same  spike,  the 
staminate  above;  spikes  terminal  and  axillary;  stami- 
nate  spikelets  2-fld.,  in  pairs  at  each  joint;  pistillate 
single,  1-fld.,  imbedded  in  each  joint  of  the  rachis,  so 
that  the  smooth  cartilaginous  axis  and  the  outer  glume 
form  a  nearly  cylindrical  mass.  At  maturity  the  pistil- 
late spikes  separate  into  the  joints. 

dactyloldes,  Linn.  ( T.  vioUceum  and  T.  Ddctylis  of  the 
trade).  GamaGkass.  Sesame  Grass.  Culms  in  bunches, 
4-7  ft. :  spikelets  2-3  at  summit  and  often  single  from  the 
upper  axils.  Moist  soil,  Conn.,  111.,  Kans.  and  south- 
ward.-A  wild  fodder  grass,  sometimes  cultivated  for 
the  same  purpose  and  also  in  gardens  as  a  curiosity. 
Raised   from  seed,  or  more  certainly  from  cuttings  of 


the  rootstocks. 


A.  S.  HiTCHCOOE 


TBISTAGMA  (Greek,  three  drops;  alluding  to  the 
three  nectar  glands  of  the  ovary).  Including  Stepha- 
nollrion.  lAlidcea.  A  genus  of  3  species  of  bulbous 
plants  from  Chile.  Radical  Ivs.  few,  narrowly  linear; 
scape  naked,  bearing  rather  numerous  salver-shaped 
pedicellate  fls.  in  an  umbel:  perianth-tube  cylindrical, 
sometimes  with  a  crown  in  the  throat;  lobes  6,  .spread- 
ing, nearly  equal;  stamens  6:  ovary  sessile,  3-loculed, 
ovoid.    Pall-blooming  bulbs. 

nivile,  Poepp.  (Mllla  nivMis,  Baker).  Lvs.  &-9  in. 
long,  about  2  lines  wide  ;  scape  slender,  about  1  ft. 
long  :  fls.  I  in.  long,  2-8  in  an  umbel,  the  segments 
linear  and  greenish;  crown  none.— Oflfered  by  Dutch 
bulb  growers. 

T.  narcissoldes,  Benth.  &  Hook.,  does  not  appear  to  be  in  the 
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Amer.  trade.  It  is  1  ft.  or  more  high.witli  short  narrow-linear 
lvs.,  aud  white  fls.  bearing  a  bright  orange  narcissus  -  like 
crown  of  '.1-6  broad  uneaual  more  or  less  connate  scales. 

F.  W.  Barclay. 

TKISTANIA  (in  honor  of  Jules  M.  C.  Tristan,  1776- 
1861,  a  French  botanist).  Myrtdceie.  A  small  genus 
of  subtropical  evergreen  Australasian  trees  or  small 
shrubs.  Lvs.  alternate  or  rarely  opposite,  somewhat 
whorled:  fls.  axillary,  pedunculate,  cymose,  often  fra- 
grant; bracts  obovate  or  caducous;  calyx-tube  turbin- 
ate-campanulate,  lobes  5;  petals  5,  spreading;  stamens 
numerous,  united  in  bundles  opposite  the  petals:  cap- 
sule 3-loculed,  many-seeded,  partly  exserted  or  inclosed : 
seeds  numerous,  wingless,  usually  linear-cuneate.  Cul- 
tivated as  greenhouse  shrubs  in  N.  Europe;  hardy  in 
Calif,  north  to  San  Francisco,  also  in  Fla.  Propagated 
by  half-ripened  cuttings  in  sand  under  glass,  or  by 
seeds. 

conf^rta,  R.  Br.  {Lophostemon  arbor^scens,  Schott.). 
Brisbane  Box.  Pig.  2578.  An  umbrageous  tree  attain- 
ing 150  ft.:  young  shoots  and  calyx  hoary -pubescent: 
lvs.  3-6  in.  long,  ovate-lanceolate,  glabrous,  usually 
crowded  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  and  apparently 
verticillate :  fls.  mostly  on  the  branches  well  below 
the  lvs.;  petals  about  K  in.  long,  white  and  spotted, 
fringed.  Queensland.  B.R.  22:1839  (as  T.  macro- 
phylla).—A  handsome  evergreen  shade  tree,  valuable 
for  avenues  in  hot,  dry  regions,  as  it  withstands  great 
drought;  it  also  produces  timber  valued  for  strength 
and  durability.  Much  grown  in  New  South  Wales  as 
a  boulevard  tree.  Hardy  in  middle  California,  with- 
standing an  exceptional  temperature  of  26°  Fahr.  at 
Berkeley.  Joseph  Burtt  Davy. 

TRITBLEtA  (three  and  complete;  referring  to  the  3- 
merousfls.).  Lili&cece.  Triteleia  has  been  referred  to 
Milla  and  Brodisea;  but  when  the  group  is  restricted  to 
the  South  American  species,  it  seems  to  be  advisable  to 
keep  it  distinct.  In  Brodiffia  proper  the  pedicels  are 
articulated  at  the  apex;  in  Milla  and  Triteleia  they  are 
not  articulated.  In  Milla  the  stamens  are  inserted  in 
one  series  in  the  throat  of  the  perianth;  in  Triteleia 
they  are  distinctly  in  two  series  in  the  tube  of  the  peri- 
anth.   See  Sroditea  and  Milla. 

About  16  Triteleias  are  known  (see  Baker,  G.C.  III. 
20,  p.  459).  These  are  of  two  series, -those  with  peri- 
anth-tube usually  as  long  as  the  segments,  and  those 
with  tube  shorter  than  segments.  To  the  former  sec- 
tion belongs  the  common  T.  iiniflora,  the  only  species 
in  general  cultivation.  The  species  are  native  to  the 
Andes  and  Argentina  as  far  east  as  Buenos  Ayres. 
They  are  all  low  grass-leaved  bulbous  plants,  hardy  or 
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half-hardy,  useful  for  planting  in  the  border  or  for 
spring  blooming  in  pots.  Sometimes  the  odor  is  un- 
pleasant. 

unifldra,  Lindl.  (Mllla  uniflbra.  Grab.    Brodiwa  uni- 
rtdra.  Baker).    Spring  Star-flower.    Fig,  2579.     Lvs. 
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narrow-linear,  1  ft.  or  less  long:  scapes  8  in.  or  less 
tall,  bearing  a  bract-like  spathe  towards  the  top:  fl.  1 
(rarely  2),  1-154  in.  across,  pale  lilac  or  pale  blue,  with 
pointed  segments  violet-streaked  through  the  center. 
Argentina.  B.R.  23:1921.  B.M.  3327.  R.H.  1859,  pp. 
350,  351.  Gng.  2:,59.  — Hardy  in  most  of  the  northern 
states,  although  it  does  not  persist  long.  Grown  chiefly 
as  a  pot-plant  for  spring  bloom.  Var.  ceertllea,  Hort., 
has  porcelain-blue  flowers.  There  are  other  horticul- 
tural forms.  T.  violacea,  with  "delicate  violet  flowers," 
is  probably  a  form  of  this  species  rather  than  the  T. 
violacea,  Kunth,  a  Chilean  species.  l_  jj_  B_ 

TKITHKlNAX  (apparently  triple  Tlirinax;  applica- 
tion not  obvious).  Palmicece.  Four  species  of  South 
American  fan  palms,  one  of  which  was  offered  for  cult. 
in  Fla.  in  1889  and  is  now  advertised  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. The  genus  belongs  to  the  Corypha  tribe  and  is 
distinguished  from  allied  genera  chiefly  by  the  follow- 
ing characters:  fls.  hermaphrodite;  petals  imbricate; 
filaments  connate  into  a  tube;  carpels  distinct;  styles 
long,  distinct,  terminal  in  fruit. 

T.  Brasiliensis  is  a  little-known  palm.  It  seems  to 
have  been  confused  in  the  trade  with  Thrinrtx  Chueo, 
which  is  referred  in  this  work  to  Acanthorhiza  Chuco. 
The  leaf-segments  of  the  former  are  bifid;  of  the  latter 
apparently  not.  Andre  §ays  the  species  described  be- 
low is  unique  by  reason  of  its  sheaths  at  the  base  of  the 
leaves.  These,  he  says,  "are  composed  of  fibers  which 
are  at  first  parallel  .and  longitudinal,  then  obliquely  in- 
tercrossed and  finally  plaited  at  right  angles  like  the 
mats  of  pandanus  in  which  the  coffee  of  the  Antilles 
and  Bourbon  is  exported.  At  the  summit  these  narrow 
strips  unite  and  form  a  series  of  very  long,  robust,  re- 
curved spines  which  are  evidently  designed  to  protect 
the  fls.  and  fruits  against  climbing  animals." 

BrasilUnsis,  Mart.     Trunk  slender,  6-10  ft.  high,  2-3 
in.  thick:    leaf  -  segments   22-27,  linear,  free   for    two- 
thirds  their  whole  length,  bifid.    Brazil.    I. H.  22:202. 
W.  M. 

TBtTICUM  (old  Latin  name  for  wheat).  Gramtnew 
The  genus  as  now  limited  comprises  two  sections, 
.SIgilops,  with  12  species  of  southern  Europe  and  Asia, 
one  of  which  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  original  of 
our  cultivated  wheats;  and  Triticum  proper,  which  in- 
cludes our  cultivated  wheats  and  spelts,  that  are  re- 
ferred by  Hackel  to  3  species.  Annual  grasses  with 
flowers  in  a  terminal  spike.  Spikelets  2-5-fld.  placed 
flat-wise,  singly  on  opposite  sides  of  a  zigzag  rachis; 
empty  glumes  ovate,  3-many-nerved,  these  and  the  fl. 
glumes  more  or  less  awned:  grain  free.  The  three 
species  of  our  cultivated  wheats  are: 

monocAccum,  Linn.  One-grained  Wheat.  Spikes 
compact,  the  joints  readily  separating  at  maturity; 
spikelets  with  one  awn  and  usually  maturing  but 
one  fruit. -The  wild  form  occurs  in  southern  Eu- 
rope. Cultivated  from  prehistoric  times  but  now 
only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  mostly  for  mush  and 
"cracked  wheat,"  and  for  fodder. 

FoUnicum,  Linn.  Polish  Wheat.  Spikes  very 
large,  compressed,  mostly  blue-green.— Original  form 
unknown.  It  is  thought  to  be  a  true  species  because  it 
rarely  produces  fertile  crosses  with  T.-  sativum,  as  is 
also  the  case  with  T.  monococcum,  while  the  races  of 
T.  sativum  among  themselves  produce  fertile  crosses. 
Cultivated  in  Spain,  but  not  extensively  elsewhere. 

sativum,  Lam.  Wheat  and  Spelt.  Hackel  divides 
the  numerous  varieties  into  3  races:  (a)  Spelts  (T. 
spHta,  Linn.).  Spikes  loose,  4-sided:  rachis  articu- 
I  ite  at  maturity.  (This  race  and  the  next  are  easily 
distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  grain  does  not  fall 
out  when  threshed. )  One  of  the  oldest  of  the  cultivated 
grains,  the  culture  of  which  has  decreased  till  now  it  is 
grown  only  to  a  limited  extent  In  a  few  countries  in 
southern  Europe.  (6)  Ejoiers  {T.  diciicciim.  Schrank). 
Spike  very  dense,  laterally  compressed,  rachis  articu- 
late at  maturity.  This  species  has  a  history  similar  to 
Spelt  and  its  cultivation  is  now  confined  to  certain 
countries  of  S.  Europe,  where  it  is  used  chiefly  for 
mush  and  in  making  starch.  Both  of  these  races  are 
being  tested  in  this  country  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
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riculture,  and  they  may  prove  valuable  in  the  drier 
regions.  (<■)  Wheats.  Rachis  not  articulate  at  maturity. 
Grain  easily  falling  out  when  threshed.  There  are  4 
more  or  less  well-marked  sub-races.  (1)  English 
Wheat  (Z".  iilrgidmn,  Linn.).     Empty  glumes  sharply 
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keeled  at  base;  grain  broadly  truncate  above;  leaves 
usually  velvety;  flour  poor  in  gluten.  To  this  belong 
the  Miracle  or  Egyptian  Wheats  {T.  compdsilum, 
Linn.),  having  branched  spikes,  which  originated  as  a 
sport.  (2)  Hard  or  Flint  Wheats,  Macaroni  Wheats 
{T.dhrum,  Desf. ).  Empty  glumes  sharply  keeled  at 
base;  grain  narrow  and  tapering,  very  hard;  awns  long 
and  bristly  like  barley,  in  some  varieties  black.  Culti- 
vated in  Mediterranean  countries,  especially  for  making 
macaroni  and  similar  products,  and  in  Russia,  where 
it  is  used  for  making  bread,  when  it  is  mixed  with 
10-25  per  cent  of  soft  red  wheat.  (3)  Dwarf  and 
Hedgehog  Wheats.  Empty  glumes  keeled  only  in 
upper  half.  Spikes  short  and  dense,  only  .3-4  times 
longer  than  broad:  culms  rigid.  Grown  in  mountainous 
regions  of  Europe,  Chile  and  Abyssinia.  The  awned 
kinds  are  called  Hedgehog  wheat.  (4)  Common  Wheat 
( T.  vulg&re,  Vill.).  Glumes  as  in  preceding,  but  spikes 
longer  and  looser.  There  are  many  varieties  grown  in 
this  country,  —  some  naked  or  awnless  ("smooth"), 
others  awned  or  bearde<l,  some  with  glumes  smooth, 
others  with  glumes  pubescent  ("velvet  chaif").  Spring 
wheats  are  planted  in  the  spring  and  winter  wheats  in 
the  fall,  the  former  group  of  varieties  being  grown  in 
the  more  northerly  regions.  a.  S.  Hitchcock. 

TElTOMA.     See  Kniplwfia. 

TBIXdNIA  (name  explained  as  follows  by  Eer-Gawler, 
its  author:  "Name  derived  from  Triton,  in  the  signifi- 
cation of  a  vane  or  weathercock;  in  allusion  to  the 
variable  direction  in  the  stamens  of  the  different  spe- 
cies"). Including  Montbretia.  IridAcem.  Blazing 
Star.  A  genus  of  South  African  bulbs  (plants  really 
cormous),  allied  to  Crocosmia,  Acidanthera,  Sparaxis 
and  Gladiolus.  Baker  admits  31  species  (Handbook  of 
the  Iridese,  1892).  Pew  of  them  are  in  general  cultiva- 
tion, although  many  of  the  species  have  been  introduced 
at  one  time  or  another.  Those  of  the  Montbretiaclass  are 
showy,  hardy  summer-flowering  [bulbs,  to  be  handled 
like  Gladioli;  or  they  may  be  left  in  the  ground  perma 
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neutly  if  given  protection  of  mulch  in  cold  climates.  As 
far  north  as  New  York  and  Mass.,  however,  they  are  usu- 
ally best  wintered  in  damp  (not  wet)  earth  indoors.  The 
best  known  kinds  are  T.  i-rocosmmflora  and  T.  Pottsii. 
MostoEthe  Latin  names  in  catalogues  belong  to  these,  as 
xidpliurea,  Ticjridia  pijnimiddlis, 
iiriindi flora,  tlegaiis,  (loiihunda. 
To  ijurdeners,  Tritonias  are  usually 
known  as  Montbretias.  Garden  Tri- 
tonias  grow  1  ft.  or  more  tall,  pro- 
ducing several  to  many  showy  flow- 
ers of  a  yellow  orange  or  red  color 
and  bearing  several  stifBsh  Imear 
or  sword  shaped 


small 
with 


Corms 
covered 
strongly 


sheaths  or  tu 
nios  The  pen 
anth  IS  tubular 
with   a   spread 
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cemes,  and  few  or  several  firm  narrow  Ivs.:  rt.  about 
1  in.  long,  bright  yellow  tinged  red,  the  tube  broadly 
funnelform  and  twice  longer  than  the  oblong  unequal 
ascending  segments,  the  stamens  about  half  the  height 
of  the  limb.  Natal,  Transvaal,  etc.  B.M.  C722.  G.C. 
III.  7:301,  showing  how  the  corms  form  one  above  the 
other. 

ciocosmaefldra,  Lemoine  (T.  Pottsii  x  pollen  of  Cro- 
cosmia  aurea  [Fig.  582,  Vol.  I]).  Fig.  2581.  Slender, 
much  branching,  erect  plant  3-4  ft.  high,  with  several 
or  many  sword-shaped  Ivs.,  and  loose,  more  or  less  dis- 
tichous racemes  fls  2  in  across  oiange  ciimson  with 
a  slender  curved  tube  nearly  or  quite  equiling  the  ob 
long  spreading  segments  RH  1882  12-1  Gn  2o  p  303 
31  598  G  M  3b  i84  —Ctoeosma  nniea  was  introduced 
(into  England)  in  1847  and  Tntonia  Pnttsit  (into  Scot 
land)  in  1877  by  &  H  Potts  \  ictor  Lemoine  Nancy 
France  hybridized  the  two  ind  the  product  T  ciocoi 
mwfloia  bloomed  in  1880  Tin  li\liili  now  the  most 
popular  of  Pritomas  (or  Monti  i   ti  i    ) 
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ing  limb  of  obovate  or  oblong 
nearly  equal  segments  The 
stamens  are  3  inserted  in  the 
perianth  tube  with  mostly  ver 
satile  anthers  inii  filiform  flla 
raents  The  pistil  has  a  3 
loeuled  ovar\  hliform  3 
branched  style  ripening  into  a 
3  valved  capsule 
A.  Perianth-segments  obovate. 

crocS.ta,  Ker-Gawl.  Slender, 
simple  or  branched  from  near 
the  base,  bearing  few  fls.  in 
loose  1-sideil  racemes:  fl.  about  2  in.  across,  tawny  yel- 
low or  <'r;niur  rril,  the  stamens  one -third  the  length 
of  till-  P''i"iili  li'"l'-  Cape  Colony.  B.M.  184  (as /xtn 
cronilii  I ,  I  i  n .  :,  1 :  1 1  SI .  -Var.  miniata,  Baker  ( T.  min- 
iala,  Krr  liawL),  luis  light  red  fis.  B.M.  609.  There 
are  colur  varieties,  as  purpurea,  oocoinea.  aurantlaca. 
These  plants  are  usually  treated  as  greenhouse  bulbs 
in  the  North. 

AA.  Perianth-segments  oblong. 

rosea,  Klatt.  Tall  and  branched,  with  short  linear  Ivs. 
and  loose  6-15-fld.  racemes:  fl.  bright  red,  with  oblong 
segments  (the  three  lower  ones  yellow  blotched  at  the 
base)  as  long  as  the  tube  and  anthers  just  protruding 
from  the  tube.  Cape  Colony.  B.M.  7280. -Can  be  left 
In  the  open  as  far  north  as  Mass.,  if  well  protected,  but 
are  usually  safer  if  taken  up. 

Pdttaii,  Benth.  ( Montbretia  PSttsii,  Baker) .  Fig.  2580. 
Strong,  branching  plant  2-4  ft.  tall,  with  several  lax  ra- 


<a  Ki  1  I  u  1  1  \  hurt 
ored  tlie  .i  1  )«tr  egiiients 
with  a  callus  on  the  claw  B  M  JST  (as  f  ladiolus 
seeuriger)  — r  unduldta  Baker  L\s  short  md 
narrow  much  crisped  fls  pink  with  ol  long  equal 
segments  BM  599  (as  I-ua  crispa)  — T  ilndis 
Ker  Gawl  Lvs  plane  or  crisped  linear  fls  green 
with  nearlv  equal  oblanceolate  segments  B  M 
1275 —r  Wxlsnni  Baker  Lvs  very  narrow  linear 
racemes  simple  or  f 01  ked  lax  few  fld  fls  white 
tinged  with  purple  the  segments  obovate  cuspidate 
L  H  B 
TB6LLIUS  (old  Geiman  trot  something 
round ,  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  flow 
ers  )  EaminculAceoe  Close  Flower  A 
group  of  neat  hardj  herbaceous  perennials 
of  about  10  species  mosth  found  in  marsh  \ 
places  of  the  north  temperate  zone  Roots 
fibrous  thickened  Iv  p  ilmiti  I\  dn  idid  or 
lobed  fls  large  solitai\  \ill  wi  li  i  pur 
plish  petals  o  to  man\  m  II  ini_wi  ul  ite 
with   a  nectariferous  j  it    it    tli      1  i  t  the 

sile  man\  ovuled  follicles  m  a  head  Flints 
of  this  genus  grow  freely  in  a  mixture  of 
sandy  loam  and  peat  and  m  rather  damp 
situations.  They  may  be  increased  either  by 
seeds,  or  by  dividing  the  old  plants;  but  the 
young  plants  grow  slowly  at  first,  and  will  not 
flower  before  the  second  season  from  seed. 

A.   True  petals  shorter  than  the  stamens. 

E.  Plant  with  true  stem, iito  ^  ft. high.. 1.  laxus 
BB.  Plant  irith  scapes  or  scape-like  stem s 

seldom  over  S  or  4  in.  high 2.  acaulis 

\.   True  petals  longer  than  the  stamens. 
B.  Lvs.   oiiti/   r-'pnrtn-l:    Iftx.    xnmewliat 

lobed.    'i-h'ff      'Hill      tiintllid:      Hrpills 

ha  nil  It  siin.i.ini.j ::.  Europaeus 

EB.    Lvs.     Slliall.r.     Iiniii.:,-ijr,  ,  II  :      Ills. 


l&zus,  Salisb.  Slender,  weak  stems,  K-2  ft.  long, 
somewhat  ascending:  radical  and  lower  stem  lvs.  long- 
er short-petioled:  all  the  lvs.  5-7-parted;  Ifts.  cuneate 
and  much  cleft  and  toothed:  fls.  usually  solitary,  1  to  2 
in.  across;  sepals  5-7,  entire  or  toothed  at  the  end,  more 
spreading  than  the  other  species;  petals  many,  much 
shorter  than  the  stamens :  follicles  M  in.  long,  straight 
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oeak  one-fourth  as  long:  head  of  fruit  %  in.  across. 
Bogs  and  damp  places,  Mich,  to  New  Eng.  and  Del. 
May-July  or  Aug.     B.M.    1988.     B.C.   iJG    (both   as   T. 

Var. albifidrus, Gray.  {T.  Americdiius, Hook.)  Much 
like  the  type  but  usually  lower,  more  slender:  Ifts. 
usually  5:  fls.  pale  or  white:  petals  nearly  equaling  the 
stamens.  Mountain  tops,  Colo.,  northward  and  west- 
ward. 

acaiUis,  Lindl.  Plant  only  3  or  4  in.  high:  Ivs.  as  in 
the  above,  or  only  5-parted:  fls.  lemon-yellow,  spreading, 
on  stems  hardly  reaching  from  the  ground;  sepals  S», 
nearly  lanceolate,  acute,  sometimes  toothed;  petals 
spatulate,  shorter  than  the  stamens.  Northern  India. 
B.B.  29:32. 

EuropjBUS,  Linn.  (T.  globdsiis,  Lam.).  Stems  erect, 
15  in.  or  more  high,  often  branching;  lower  Ivs.  petioled, 
others  sessile;  Ifts.  only  5-parted,  lobed,  cleft  and 
toothed,  those  of  the  root-leaves  on  short  petioles;  tis. 
of  a  lemon -yellow  color,  solitary  or  in  twos,  1-2  in. 
across,  globular  in  form;  sepals  10-15,  ovate:  petals 
spatulate,  often  longer  than  the  stamens:  fr.  much  as 
in  T.  laxus.  Wet  upland  meadows  of  N.  Eu.  Maj-^uly. 
Gn.  40:810. -Var.  L6ddigesil,  Hort..  has  deep  vellow 
fls. 

AslAticns,  Linn.  Fig.  2582.  Plant  much  like  T. 
Europn-ns,  often  taller,  the  smaller  bronze-green  Ivs. 
more  finely  lobed  and  cleft,  fls.  a  rich  orange  color  with 
sepals  spreading.  May.  Siberia.  B.M.  235.  — The  blos- 
soms of  this  are  well  suited  for  cut-flower  purposes. 
The  plants  thrive  best  and  produce  richest  colors  if 
partially  exposed  to  the  sun.  T.  giganteiis,  found  in 
garden  lists,  is  a  very  tall  form  of  this  species.  T. 
Japinicus,  Hort.,  with  large  orange  fls.  in  early  spring, 
is  by  some  referred  to  this  species.  k_  q_  Davis. 
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rs.      Till'    common 
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growing  herbs,   mostly  climbin 

chiefly  of  the  cooler  parts  of  Per 

grown    for  their    showy    odd    11 

species,    T.  minus   and    T.  m,iji. 

their   young  pods    and    seeds, 
pickles 

leaves    are    sometimes    i 
like  cress,  in  salads,  whi 
the  name  "Indian 
England.     In    America    this 
use    of    the     plant    is    littU 
Certain   kinds,    par 
ilarly    T.  fuberocum,   pro 


duce  edible  sub- 
terranean tu- 
bers. The  flow- 
ers of  Tropaeo- 
lum  are  very 
irregular :  se- 
pals 5,  connate 
at  the  base,  the 
posterior  one 
produced  into  a 
long  slender 
spur:  petals  5 
(s 

fewer  by  abor- 
tion).usually  narrowed 
into  distinct  claws,  the 
two  upper  ones  smaller 
or  otherwise  dissimilar 
and     inserted    in    the 
mouth    of    the    spur; 
stamens    8,     unequal, 
with    declined  usually 
curving  filaments;  pis- 
til with  one  style  and  a 
3-lobed  ovary,  which  ripens  into 
3   1-seeded  indehiscent  carpels 
(the   carpels   constitute    the 
"seed"  of    commerce).     The   flowers 
yellow  or  orange,  rarely  blue  or  pur- 
leaves    are    alternate   and    usually 
though   often   deeply    lobed    or   even 
usuaily  peltate;    stipules  none  or  very 
species    climb  by  means  of  the   coil- 
oles.     For  references  to  recent  botanical  literature  on 
Troproolum,  see   F.  Buchenau   in  Englers  Bot.  Jahrb. 
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Tropseolums  thrive  in  any  warm,  sunny,  fairly  moist 
place.  The  tops  are  tender  to  frost.  For  early  effects, 
seeds  may  be  started  indoors  in  pots  or  boxes.  The 
common  climbing  species  are  T.  majus  and  T.  Lob- 
biannm,  both  of  which  are  very  useful  for  window 
boxes,  balconies,  for  covering  banks  and  walls,  and  for 
growing  amongst  shrubbery.  The  common  dwarf  species, 
T.  minn-^i,  is  earlier  and  tisually  more  floriferous,  and 
is  very  useful  for  the  front  row  in  the  border.  T. 
peri'ijrinnm.  the  Canary-bird  Flower,  is  grown  either 
indoors  or  in  the  open.  Probably  most  species  are  per- 
ennial. Many  of  them  are  tuberous  and  withstand 
some  frost  at  the  root ;  but  the  half-hardy  species  are 
little  known  in  this  country. 
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TSOPffiOHJM  (from  Greek  word  for  tropliij:  the 
leaves  are  shield-shaped  and  the  flowers  helmet-shaped). 
Gt'vaniitceae.     Nasturtium.     About  40  species  of  soft- 


A.  Flowers  blue. 

1.  aztireuin,  Miers.  Very  slender  glasshouse  climber: 
Ivs.  peltate,  5-parted  nearly  or  quite  to  the  base,  into 
narrow-obovate  or  oblanceoiate  divisions:  fls.  small,  the 
calyx  and  short  spur  green,  the  wide-spreading  corolla 
azure-blue,  the  petals  2-lobed  or  emarginate.     Chile. 
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B.R.  28:65.  R.H.  18«:300.  P.S.  2:110.  P.M.  9:247. 
R.B.  20:157.  Var.  grandiildnim,  Hort.,  has  larger  fls. 
P.S.  11:1160.    I.H.  3:85. 

AA.    Fls.  red  or  yellow. 

B.    Petals  small,  protruding  from  the  constricted  mouth 

of  the  calyx. 

2.  tricoldrum,  Sweet  (T.  tricolor,  Lindl.).  Fig.  2583. 
Perennial  from  a  fleshy  or  tuberous  root,  half-hardy, 
climbing:  Ivs.  peltate,  orbicular,  divided  into  6  oblong 
villous  leaflets:  fls.  about  1  in.  long,  somewhat  cornu- 
copia-shaped, the  calyx  being  the  conspicuous  part; 
main  part  of  the  calyx  vermilion,  the  short  lobes  pur- 
plish, the  small  petals  yellow.  Chile.  B.M.  3169.  B.R. 
23:1935.  F.S.  4:.369.  P.M.  2:123. -Very  choice  half- 
hardy  plant  and  probably  the  best  known  in  this  coun- 
try of  the  tuberous-rooted  kinds.  Usually  grown  in- 
doors.   Its  growth  is  very  delicate. 

3.  JArrattii,  Paxt.  Much  like  T.  irieolo>-nm,  but  more 
robust,  the  fls.  larger,  more  brilliant  in  color,  the  upper 
part  of  the  calyx  with  bright  spots  of  yellow,  the  two 
upper  petals  penciled  with  brown.    Chile.   P.M.  5:29. 

BB.    Petals  conspicuous  and  mostly  wide -spreading. 
c.    Spur  not  as  long  as  the  calyx-lobes. 

4.  brachyceras.  Hook.  &  Am.  A  very  slender  climber, 
Tesembling  T.  tricolorum  in  habit:  Ivs.  peltate,  nearly 
orbicular,  deeply  parted  into  6  or  7  oblong  or  obovate 
obtuse  lobes:  fls.  small,  on  short  pedicels,  the  calyx 
green  and  very  short-spurred,  the  corolla  with  spread- 
ing yellow  petals.  Chile.  B.M.  3851.  B.R.  23:1926. 
F.S.  4:368.   P.M.  4: 55. -Half-hardy  perennial. 

cc.    Spur  much  longer  than  calijx-lohes. 

D.    Lvs.  parted  nearly  or  quite  to  the  hase,  or  distinctly 

compound. 

E.   Blossoms  essentially  red. 

5.  specidsum,  Poepp.  &  Endl.  Half-hardy  slender 
climbing  vine:  lvs.  peltate  at  the  base,  short-petioled, 
parted  to  the  base  into  6  obovate-oblong  obtuse  divisions 
or  leaflets:  pedicels  very  slender,  red,  fls.  shaped  much 
Jike  those   of    T.  majus,   but    smaller,   vermilion-red. 


TROP^OLUM 

4.323.     F.S.  3:281.     P.M.  14:173. 
A  perennial   fleshy-rooted   plant. 


2584.  Tropaeolum  pereerii 


3585.    Tropaeolum 


6.  pentaphyllum,  Lam.  Slender  climber,  the  glabrous 
colored  stems  arising  from  a  tuberous  root:  lvs.  di- 
vided to  the  base  into  5  oblong  or  obovate  segments  or 
leaflets:  fls.  small  (about  IK  in.  long),  the  large  red 
spur  being  the  conspicuous  part,  the  lobes  green,  and 
the  2  small  petals  red.  Argentina.  B.M.  3190.  B.H. 
22:73.  — A  half-hardy  species,  showy  because  of  the 
great  number  of  bright  small  flowers. 

EE.    Blossoms  yellow. 

7.  polyph^llum,  Cav.  Perennial,  half-hardy:  stem 
succulent,  prostrate  or  climbing:  lvs.  peltate,  orbicular, 
cut  beyond  the  center  into  7-9  narrow  divisions :  fls. 
much  like  T.  majus  in  shape,  but  smaller;  spur  slender 
but  rather  short,  the  calyx-lobes  triangular;  petals 
unguiculate,  yellow,  wavy  or  eraarginate,  the  2  upper 
ones  streaked  with  red.  Chile.  B.M.  4042.  P.M.  10:175. 
F.S.  20:2066.  G.C.  II.  20:241.  Gn.  45,  p.  158.— It  is  a 
tuberous-rooted  species,  the  stem  naturally  prostrate. 

8.  Lelchtlini,  Hort.  Hybrid  of  T.  polyphyllum  and 
T.  edule  (see  suppl.  list),  raised  by  Max  Leiclitlin, 
Baden-Baden.  Much  like  T.  polyphyllum,  but  the  fls. 
of  brighter  color,  and  the  lvs.  larger. 

DD.  Lvs.  lobed,  the  divisions  usually  not  extending 
much,  if  any,  beyond  the  middle,  and  the  si- 
nuses nsually  broad. 

E.  Petals  fringed. 

9.  peregrinum,  Linn.  (T.  CanarKnse,  Hort.).  Ca- 
NABY-BiRD  FLOWER.  Fig.  2584.  Annual,  tall-climbing; 
glabrous:  lvs.  peltate  near  the  margin,  cordate-orbicu- 
lar, divided  to  about  the  middle  into  5  lobes,  which  are 
mostly  apiculate:  fls.  canary -yellow,  odd  and  very  ir- 
regular; spur  green,  hooked;  2  upper  petals  erect  and 
large,  obovate-clawed,  much  fringed:  3  lower  petals 
small  and  narrow  and  ciliate.  Colombia.  B.M.  1351. 
B.R.  9:718.— An  excellent  quick-growing  vine,  although 
the  fls.  can  scarcely  be  called  showy. 
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EE.  Petals  entire. 

10.  tuberdaum,  Ruiz.  &  Pav.  Root  producing  a  pyri- 
forin  irregular  tuber  2-3  iu.  long:  stem  climbing,  gla- 
brous; Ivs.  peltate  near  the  base,  cordate-orbicular,  5- 
lobed  nearly  or  quite  to  the  middle:  Hs.  rather  small, 
the  calyx  and  long  spur  red,  the  petals  yellow,  small 
and  nearly  erect  and  little  exceeding  the  calyx.  Peru. 
B.M.  3714.  P.S.  5:452.  P.M.  5:49.  R.H.  1853:341 
(tubers).  J.H.  III.  30:385.-Plant  stands  some  frost. 
In  Peru,  the  tubers  are  eaten,  and  the  plant  is  sonn- 
times  cult,  in  Europe  for  the  tubers.  It  appears  iu  tin- 
Amer.  catalogues  of  European  dealers.  The  tubers  arc 
usually  boiled. 

DDD.  Lvs.  entire  or  only  undulate. 
E.  Plant  pilose. 

11.  Lobbi^num,  Veitch.  Annual,  climbing,  hairy  all 
over  except  the  under  parts  of  the  Ivs.  and  the  petals: 
lvs.  very  long-stalked,  peltate,  nearly  orbicular,  undu- 
late and  with  points  on  the  margin:  Hs.  large,  long- 
spurred,  orange-red,  the  two  upper  petals  large,  broad 
and  entire,  the  three  lower  ones  small  and  clawed  and 
coarsely  toothed  and  also  fringed  on  the  claws.  Colom- 
bia. B.M.  4097.  P.S.  2:67.  P.M.  11:271.  Var.  fimbri- 
fttom,  Hort.,  has  all  the  petals  toothed  or  fringed.  R.H. 
1856:101.  — Seldom  seen  in  its  pure  state. 

EE.  Plant  glabrous. 

12.  m&jas,  Linn.  Pigs.  2585,  2586.  Strong-growing, 
somewhat  succulent  climbing  annual  :  lvs.  peltate. 
nearly  orbicular  and  undulate-angled:  fls.  large,  mostly 
In  shades  of  yellow  or  orange,  with  straight  spur,  the  2 
upper  petals  entire  or  undulate  (not  apiculate),  the  3 
lower  ones  narrower  and  fringes  on  the  claws.  Peru. 
B.M.  23:3375  (var.  atrosanguineum).  F.S.  12:1286  (var. 
atropxirp  lire  urn  nanum).  P.M.  1:176  (var.  atrosangui- 
neum). There  are  double-fld.  forms.  G.C.  II.  11:665. 
These  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  country 
about  1885  or  6.  There  are  also  dwarf  forms.— This  spe- 
cies has  been  in  cult,  in  Europe  since  1684.  It  is  the 
foundation  of  the  common  climbing  Nasturtiums.  Some 
of  these  garden  forms  are  probably  the  offspring  of  hy- 
bridization with  T.  Lobbianuin 
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B.M.  98. -Very  likely  blended  with  T.majus  by  hybridi- 
zation, in  garden  forms. 

T.  digitatum.Kurst.  Climber,  with  root  fibrous :  lvs.  peltate, 
5-7-lobed;  fls.  yellow,  1  in.  in  diam.,  the  spur  long  and  red,  the 
petals  fimbriate.  Venezuela.- T.  idule.  Paxt.  (.'liuiber;  lvs. 
orbicular.with  5  or  6  narrow  Ifts. : 
fls.  in  shape  like  those  of  T. 
majus,  but  smaller,  yellow.  Pro- 
Chile.  P.M.  u':12T.-"r.  hederce- 
folia"  is  offered  by  A.  Blanc  in 
1901.— T.  lAndeni.  G.  Wall.  Beau- 
tiful climber  with  large,  peltate, 
undulate-lobed  lvs.  that  are  pur- 
plish beneath  and  beautifully 
veined  with  white  above:  fls.  on 
long  pedicels,  the  long 


alyx-1 
.H.  41:267.    L.  ] 


Co- 


2587.   Flower  of  Tropaeo- 

lum  minus  (X  Y^). 
One  of  the  lower  petals 


13.  minus,  Linn.  Fig.  2587.  Dwarf  annual,  not  climb- 
ing, smaller  in  all  its  parts:  lvs.  apiculate  at  the  ends 
of  the  veins:  fls.  with  narrow  apiculate  petals.     Peru. 


TROPICAL  FRUITS.  Trav- 
elers hailing  from  the  temper- 
ate zone  are  generally  sur- 
prised and  delighted,  at  first, 
with  the  fruits  they  find  in 
tropical  markets.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  such 
things  are  for  the  most  part 
new  to  them.  They  taste 
everything  they  see  and  not 
infrequently  publish  their  ex- 
periences in  language  where 
praise  is  not  stinted.  Some, 
on  the  other  hand,  view  nearly 
every  tropical  fruit  with  prej- 
snown  at  a.  udice  and  disdain  and  cannot 

be  persuaded  to  taste,  and  if 
eventually  persuaded,  only  to  condemn  with  aversion. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  in  some  quarters  tropical  fruits  should  be  held  in 
high  esteem,  and  in  others  be  considered  of  doubtful 
value.  That  good  tropical  fruits  do  really  exist  cannot 
he  disputed,  although  on  careful  examination  they  are 
found  to  be  few  in  number,  and  some  kinds  far  from 
common  even  in  the  local  markets.  True  tropical  fruits 
may  be  described  as  those  requiring  a  temperature  from 
16°  to  32°  centigrade  or  60°  to  90°  Fahr. 

Among  the  subtropical  fruits  there  are  some  which 
appear  to  thrive  in  the  tropics  as  well  as  in  their  native 
place,  but  whether  this  is  really  so  may  be  questioned. 
Any  differences  in  the  conditions  of  the  fruits  on  reaching 
the  ripening  stage  will  account  for  difficulties  often  met 
with  in  preparing  them  for  export.  Such  is  the  orange, 
for  instance;  it  thrives  well  under  tropical  conditions 
and  gives  (when  the  class  of  plant  grown  has  been  well 
selected)  fruit  excellent  in  appearance,  large  in  size, 
and  possessing  a  flue  flavor.  If  such  fruit  is  grown  for 
export,  it  must  of  necessity  be  packed  at  seasons  of  the 
year  when  our  tropical  atmosphere  is  charged  with  hu- 
midity to  within  15  per  cent  of  the  saturation  point,  and 
this  fact  constitutes  an  important  difficulty  often  over- 
looked by  beginners  in  the  export  trade.  Such  difficul- 
ties can,  however,  be  overcome  by  careful  methods  of 
packing  and  preparation,  and  by  selecting  fruit  which 
ripens  in  the  "dry  season"  when  packing  facilities  are 
as  good  as  those  of  a  temperate  climate.  It  is  very 
doubtful,  however,  whether  subtropical  fruits  grown  in 
a  humid  climate  can  ever  equal  in  their  keeping  qualities 
those  produced  in  a  lower  temperature  and  drier  cli- 
mate. It  has  been  proved  that  fruit  can  be  safely  trans- 
ported to  long  distances  if  properly  handled,  but  the 
treatment  to  be  undergone  differs  considerably  from 
that  which  the  fruits  of  temperate  climates  require. 
Many  tropical  fruits  are  nothing  more  than  what  should 
be  called  wayside  morsels,  that  is  to  say,  although  edi- 
ble, they  are  seldom  of  a  quality  suitable  for  dessert, 
and  are  consumed  mostly  by  children  and  wayfarers. 
By  selection  and  cross-breeding  these  same  fruits  are 
being  much  improved,  and  strains  will  probably  be  pro- 
duced which  in  the  future  will  be  largely  sought  for,  as 
there  are  good  indications  of  success  in  varieties  which 
have  already  appeared.  This  is  work  which  must  be 
systematically  adopted  to  sustain  a  regular  export  trade 
in  tropical  fruits,  and  a  good  start  has  been  made  from 
several  points 
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The  fact  is  that  tropical  fruits  with  but  few  exceptions, 
have  until  very  recently  Ijim-ii  iilnjust  exclusively  grown 
from  seed,  with  the  natumi  n  -nil  tli:ii  variety  in  the 
quality,  form,  size,  anil  r .;  ili,  i  nnt  is  the  univer- 
sal rule;  and  although  tlio  .  i!  i  Mil  ^  >ti-ains  of  well- 
marked  types,  buytn-s  ki'^  ;i  i'  h.uice  can  in  the 
main  be  placeil  iij  -'i  -.  i  n;  -  ..i  imiform  quality 
and  flavor,  lull  i  mu'-.  tlic  class  of  fruit 
raised  in  sonii- ■!  ,-  .i  \^  In  il--.  but  in  others 
the  produce  is  ..1  ,,  _i.,  ,i  :m,<I  .  v.  n  iu  the  best  dis- 
tricts inferior  liuii  i.^  ail^'W  ml  in.  ik-\Llnp  which  often 
spoils  the  better  samples.  This  is  bniiig  rapidly  remedied 
by  the  planting  of  grafted  kinds.  The  same  variation  ob- 
tains with  all  kinds  of  fruit  without  exception.  In  no  fruit 
is  this  feature  more  clearly  apparent  than  in  the  mango, 
Mangifera  Indica.    Fig.   2589.    Kinds  exist  which  are 


fit  for  the  table  of  a  king,  but  at  the  same  time  there 
are  fruits  grown  which  the  poorest  beggar  would  refuse. 
The  variety  is  almost  endless,  and  little  dependence  can 
be  placed  upon  quality,  except  those  produced  by  trees 
grafted  from  selected  kinds.  These  are  now  becoming 
more  common,  but  as  yet  there  are  no  large  orchards 
planted  with  selected  kinds,  and  consequently  no  regu- 
larity can  as  yet  be  expected  in  the  quality  and  character 
of  the  fruit  available  for  export.  The  mango,  like  the 
orange,  easily  yields  to  grafting;  it  grows  rapidly  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  large  quantities  of  this  excellent 
fruit  should  not  be  placed  upon  the  markets.  The  botani- 
cal departments  of  the  British  colonies,  and  elsewhere, 
have  many  selected  kinds  under  cultivation  and  great 
effort  is  being  made  to  induce  the  people  to  plant  se- 
lected kinds,  instead  of  the  worthless  seedlings.  Man- 
goes have  been  shipped  with  success  from  the  West 
Indies,  and  there  would  appear  to  be  nothing  of  impor- 
tance to  prevent  their  being  regularly  placed  upon  the 
markets  of  Europe  and  America.  All  that  is  needed  is 
to  select  fine  strains,  known  both  for  their  keeping 
qualities  and  good  flavor,  and  to  grow  them  in  quanti- 
ties that  would  pay.  The  mango,  as  a  rule,  takes  many 
years  to  establish  if  grown  from  seed;  but  if  grafted 
plants  are  cultivated,  fruit  is  obtained  in  four  or  five 
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years.  The  Julie,  Divine, No.  UMartin,  Malda,  Gordon, 
Peters,  Pere  Louis,  and  Mango  d'Or  are  varieties  which 
are  worthy  of  the  table  of  the  richest,  and  would  be  well 
suited  for  extensive  cultivation  for  purposes  of  export. 
The  people  are  slow  to  recognize  the  value  of  the  art  of 
budding  and  grafting,  but  education  in  this  direction  is 
rapidly  extending  under  the  auspices  <.f  ihe  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  and  Education  in  tli.-  Wnst  Indies. 

Many  fruits  practically  unknown  in  iiurtlinni  latitmles 
are  readily  available  here  in  small  quaiititins.  Imt  iiisiit- 
flcient  to  maintain  a  paying  export  trade.  If  they  were 
lifurin  .|nality,  there 
n-nlai  ly  jilaced  upon 
the  northern  market.  The  sy^i, m  ..f  ii  ,ni-|i"itation  now 
in  use  is  not  thoroughly  eflicieiil.  Init  wmiid  soon  adapt 
itself  to  the  circumstances  of  a  profitable  trade. 

The  success  of  the  banana  as  an  export  fruit  has  long 
been  a  recognized  fact;  and  the  trade  is  yearly  increas- 
ing. In  this  case  the  propagation  is  carried  on  by  suck- 
ers, and  there  is  no  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
duce; the  market  always  gets  the  same  quality,  hence 
the  success. 

Among  the  best  of  all  tropical  fruits  is  the  Mango- 
steen,GajToim  Mangostana,  native  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments. This  has  been  fruited  in  Jamaica  and  Trinidad, 
and  the  fruit  has  been  sent  in  good  order  to  the  English 
market.  It  is,  however,  slow-growing,  and  as  j'et  only 
very  few  trees  of  it  are  in  existence  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  has  grown  well  in  Trinidad,  and  has  produced  excel- 
lent crops  of  fruit  of  the  finest  flavor  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  many  of  the  islands  in  the  West  Indies 
are  quite  capable  of  growing  this  fruit  to  perfection; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  could  be  carried  to  market 
without  serious  loss  in  transit. 

Writings  upon  tropical  fruits  are  much  scattered  and 
there  is  as  yet  no  book  dealing  solely  with  the  subject. 
The  most  important  tropical  fruits  are  detailed  in  the 
order  of  their  local  value  in  the  following  list  (see  the 
various  entries  in  this  Cyclopedia) : 

Tropical  Fruits  of  the  West  Indies  and  Central 
America  : 

1.  Banana,  Musa  species.    Pigs.  187-8. 

2.  Cocoanut,  Cocos  nucifera.    Figs.  506-7,  1497. 

3.  Pineapple,  Anatias  sativns.   Figs.  83, 1810-11. 

4.  Mango,  Mangifera  Indica.   Pigs.  2589,  1360-1. 

5.  Mangosteen,  Garcinia  Mangostana.    Fig.  893. 

6.  Sapodilla,  Achras  Sapota.    Fig.  2249. 

7.  Pear  (Alligator  Pear),  Persea  .(7ra«i«stma.    Fig. 

1724. 

8.  Sugar  Apple,  Ano 

9.  Custard  Apple,  Ailona  relicu 

10.  Sour-sop,  Anmia  viuricata. 

11.  Governor's   Plum,  FlacouHi 

589. 

12.  Akee,  Ciipaiiia  xapida. 

13.  Cashew,  Aiincrirdium  occidentale.    P.  60. 

14.  Guava,  Psinium  Guajava.    Fig.  2008. 

15.  Pomme  Cytliere.  Spnndiaa  dnlcis. 

16.  Granadilla.  /'a^Hiflnm  mucroearpa. 

17.  Water  Lemon,  ]>,issifl:,ra  liiurifolia. 

18.  Star  Apple,  CA/7/,s"/./(,i///»)H    Cainito.    Fig.  409. 

19.  Genip,  Melicocca  bijuga.    Fig.  1388. 

Of  this  list  probably  not  more  than  half  the  number 
are  cultivated  in  selected  varieties,  and  some  are  n)ere 
wayside  fruits,  as  the  guava,  genip  and  cashew.  The 
banana,  cocoanut  and  pineapple  are  largely  exported. 
The  mango  is  capable  of  being  grown  to  any  extent  for 
export  to  temperate  climates.  The  mangosteen  is  a 
fruit  the  cultivation  of  which  should  be  largely  ex- 
ten. le,l.  The  sapodilla  if  irrown  from  the  finest  selected 
varii  In  -  i-  "U'^  ..f  llie  rlinjcnst  ul'  tropical  fruits.  It  is 
Inn-  ;,    1,1,1   n:,rnnx  «nll  when  "full,"  a  West- 

Inn     n        i:  nniiuritv.     Tlir  |,nar  (Persea)  is  a  fruit 

wlinl,  :iN"  I  nil  h's  well  when  mature.  It  is  what  should 
be  called  a  salad  fruit  and  is  eaten  with  pepper  and  salt. 
In  the  East  it  is  often  served  with  sherry  and  sugar  as 
fruit  at  dessert. 

The  anonas,  Nos.  8,  9  and  10,  are  good  additions  to 
the  dessert  when  well  grown  from  selected  kinds.  The 
last,  or  sour-sop,  is  particularly  well  suited  for  flavor- 
ing ices,  it  being  considered  by  many  as  the  best  of  all 
the  fruit  flavors  for  this  purpose.     It  could  be  easily 
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exported  in  ice.  The  akee  might  be  exported  if  pre- 
served. The  part  used  is  the  large  arillus  attached  to 
the  seed,  and  it  is  served  as  a  relish  with  meat  dishes. 
The  governor's  plum  is  a  fruit  the  size  of  a  green-gage 
and  makes  fane  lelheb  The  casbew  is  useful  when  pre 
served  but  is  tio  tender  fir  export  The  Hrge  seeds, 
ni  tpl    ml  I    tfl    1  t  I   IT  f    I     t  r        ne  of  the 

1  e  t  f   I  I  I  II  exported 

in     1       t  I  II  I  When  a 

^1  1111  -in  excel 

excell  nt   1  es     ml  the  wittr  kn  I     i      1  is 

desseit   havmg  the  appearance  and  tl  1      i     t      1  | 

goosel  err\    though  generally  somew  It  \       \l  I 

coccj  liiKJ'  or  the  genip  is  a  ehil  ii  n  ti  i  t  i  1  is 
seldom  seen  it  tible  Like  all  similar  truits  there  has 
practicilh  bcin  no  stleaion  and  a  large  amount  of 
vaiiition  ippears  This  is  very  prominent  m  the  genip 
Some  are  \er\  and  while  others  are  deliciouslv  sweet 
This  varntion  as  shown  m  seedlings  is  fullj  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  diverse  opinions  as  to  the  qualities  of 
tropical  fruits. 

The  citrous  tribes  are.  of  course,  sub-tropical  fruits, 
but  it  is  possible  to  grow  them  to  great  perfection  in  the 
tropics.  When  grown  upon  the  sour  orange  stock,  the 
trees  are  capable  of  reaching  a  large  size,  and  will 
afford  regular  crops.  An  excellent  start  has  been  made 
in  many  West  Indian  islands  in  the  cultivation  of 
grafted  plants  of  the  best  kinds. 

Trees  in  the  tropics  usually  have  their  regular  season 
of  fruiting,  but  many  trees,  such  as  the  mango  and  the 
orange,  produce  fruit  out  of  season,  or  in  the  coolest 
season  of  the  year.  Trees  which  fruit  at  such  a  season 
are  generally  the  most  inferior  kinds. 

Most  visitors  to  the  tropics  choose  this  season  for 
making  their  tour,  and  in  conseciuence  never  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  or  tasting  the  best  qualities  of 
the  fruit  produced,  and  only  get  inferior  kinds,  which 
the  regular  resident  would  not  trouble  to  eat.  When  a 
mango  is  described  as  "all  tow  and  turpentine."  the 
writers  were  writing  truly  of  the  ordinary  "out  of 
season"  mango,  but  all-the-year-rouud  residents  know 
that  these  kinds  are  as  different  from  the  selected  varie- 
ties as  is  the  quince  from  a  jargonelle  or  a  pear  or  a 
crab  apple  from  a  Ribston  pippin.  j   g   Hart 

Another  View  of  Tropical  Fruits.  -  The  fruits  most 
grown  for  export  from  the  West  Indies  are  bananas, 
oranges,  grape  fruit  or  pomelo,  pineapples  and  cocoa- 
nuts.  Others  that  are  prized,  but  not  exported  to  any 
extent,  are  mangoes,  grapes,  star-apples,  naseberry  or 
sapodilla,  avocado  pear,  granadilla,  cherimoya,  sweet 
sop  and  mangosteen. 

^aiwHn. -There  are  between  20  and  30  different  va- 
rieties of  banana,  and  about  half  as  many  of  the  plan- 
tain, which  is  the  form  of  banana  used  as  a  vegetable. 
The  enormous  export  of  over  8,000,000  ounches  of  ba- 
nanas annually  from  Jamaica  is  almost  entirely  of  one 
particular  variety,  which  goes  under  various  names. — 
"Jamaica,"  "Martinique,"  "Gros  Michel,"  etc.  A  small 
quantity  of  a  red  -  skinned  variety  is  occasionally  ex- 
ported. It  is  prized  rather  for  its  color  and  effective- 
ness in  a  dish  of  fruit  than  for  its  quality.  There  are 
others,  such  as  "Lady's  Finger,"  which  are  superior  in 
flavor  to  the  Jamaica,  and  are  destined  to  obtain  in  time 
special  prices  in  the  markets.  These  superior  varieties 
have  mostly  been  collected  by  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 
from  India,  Java,  Straits  Settlements,  etc.,  and  have 
been  sent  out  from  time  to  time  to  the  Botanic  Gardens 
of  the  West  Indies. 

The  soil  most  suitable  for  banana  culture  is  a  deep 

loam  with  a  large  proportion  of  humus.    *: 1  draiiiaire 

is  essential.  Bananas  grow  well  umbr  ini-atiini.  Imr 
the  application  of  the  water  must  be  can  fullv  war.  I,,  ,1. 
The  only  disease  that  is  known  is  a  si.,-.i,s  ,,(  .Maras- 
raius,  a  fungus  which  attacks  the  petick-  uf  the  leaf. 
It  has  not  done  much  harm,  and  in  fact  has  not  attracted 
any  notice  exceiit  in  I'rinidad.  Insects  do  not  interfere 
with  plant  or  fruit.  Nematode  worms  are  known  in 
other  countries  tn  have  c.iused  great  destruction,  but  no 
cases  are  reported  from  any  part  of  tropical  America. 

Citrous  Fruits  (more  properly  sub-tropical).  — Until  a 
few  years  ago  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  cultivation 
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of  any  of  the  citrous  fruits:  they  simply  grew  wild,— 
seeds  were  dropped  by  birds,  and  wherever  the  soil 
was  suitable  trees  sprung  up.  Naturally  many  hybrids 
and  inferior  kinds  exist,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  trees 
have  come  true,  and  the  fruit  is  of  excellent  quality. 
Since  Florida  has  suffered  so  much  in  its  orange-groves, 
cultivation  in  the  West  Indies  has  become  general,  and 
all  the  best  kinds  of  Citrus  have  been  imported  from 
Florida,  California  and  England.  In  J.imaica  the  navel 
orange  was  introduced  direct  from  Bahia  many  years 
ago,  and  there  is  good  evidence  that  it  occurs  spontan- 
eously in  the  island  at  the  most  favorable  elevation  for 
the  orange, -about  2,300  feet.  A  natural  hybrid  between 
the  sweet  orange  and  the  tangierineis  also  known  in  the 
same  district.  The  general  excellence  of  the  orange  in 
Jamaica  is  partly  due  to  the  large  numbers  of  grafted  St. 
Michaels  that  were  distributed  fiom  the  Botanic  Gar 


dens  at  Castleton.  A  limestone  soil  seems  to  suit  the 
orange  best.  At  low  elevations  both  the  orange  and  the 
grape  fruit  are  rather  sweet,  but  this  fault  gradually 
disappears  and  the  flavor  improves  the  higher  the  ele- 
vation,—the  limit  in  Jamaica  being  somewhere  about 
4,000  feet  for  the  orange,  and  3,000  feet  for  the  grape 
fruit.  The  diseases  and  insect  pests  that  attack  the 
citrous  tribe  in  other  countries  are  known  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  roots  of  trees  are  also  attacked  by  the 
grub  of  a  beetle,  a  species  of  Prsepodes.  Trees  that 
have  grown  wild  are  not  subject  to  disease  or  insect 
pests. 

Pinenppies.  — Pineapples  are  indigenous  in  tropical 
America,  and  although  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  say 
whether  they  are  truly  native  in  any  of  the  West  In- 
dian islands,  they  are  spoken  of  as  being  grown  not 
verv  long  after  the  discovery  by  Columbus.  Joseph 
A.-osta,  ill  his  "Natiirall  and  Moral'l  Historie  of  the  East 
titi'l  W.-t  hiiliis-  (London,  1604),  says:  "The  first 
S]iaiiiar.|s  iiatii.il  many  things  at  the  Indies  with  such 
S|,aiii-1]  iiaiii.s  as  111,  y  did  most  resemble,  as  Pines  .  .  . 
altliuugli  tlicv  I'c  very  different  fruits  to  those  which 
are  so-called  i'n  Spaine  .  .  .  The  best  [pines]  are  those 
of  the  Islands  of  Barlovente  [Greater  Antilles]."  The 
Botanic  Gardens  in  Jamaica  are  making  experiments  in 
crossing  different  varieties.  The  Ripley  is  the  general 
favorite  in  Jamaica  for  its  exquisite  'flavor,  but  the 
Smooth  Cayenne  is  being  cultivated  largely  for  export, 
as  its   finer  appearance  ensures  a  higher  price  in  the 
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markets.  Mealy  bug  attacks  the  cultivated  pine-apple, 
and  blight  and  tangle-foot  occur  as  in  Florida,  but  in 
suitable  situations  it  grows  wild  without  any  cultivation 
quite  free  from  disease, 

Oocoanuts.  — There  is  a  large  export  of  cocoanuts  in 
the  shell  from  the  W.  Indies,  and  in  Jamaica  there  is  a 
factory  for  making  cocoanut  oil.  The  palms  are  sub- 
ject in  some  districts  to  a  disease  which  attacks  the 
terminal  bud.  So  far  as  can  be  judged,  it  is  of  a 
bacterial  nature,  and  probably  infection  is  caused  by 
beetles  and  other  insects.  In  the  West  Indies  cocoanuts 
flourish  even  in  the  interior  of  the  islands  and  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation— 2,000  feet.  They  require  an  abund- 
ance of  water  at  their  roots. 

Mangoes  were  introduced  into  the  West  Indies  towards 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  to-day  they  are 
the  commonest  trees  — the  reason  being  that  the  seeds 
germinate  readily  and  at  once  take  root  in  almost  any 
soil.  The  trees  will  grow  even  at  elevations  of  5,000 
feet,  but  they  do  not  bear  fruit  above  3,500  feet,  nor  do 
they  bear  at  all  in  wet  districts.  There  are  numerous 
varieties,  most  of  them  being  somewhat  fibrous,  even 
the  esteemed  "No.  11"  containing  some  thread-like  fiber. 
In  the  year  1869  several  of  the  best  grafted  varieties  of 
India  were  imported  from  Bombay  for  the  Botanic 
Oardens  of  Jamaica;  these  are  of  superior  excellence 
and  without  fiber.  The  seedlings  of  these  Bombay 
mangoes  do  not  come  true,  but  the  majority  of  them 
bear  good  fruit.  Grafted  plants  are  distributed  from  the 
various  botanic  gardens  of  the  West  Indies.  Experi- 
ments in  budding  are  being  carried  on  with  a  view  to 
bud  the  numerous  inferior  kinds.  Even  the  coarse 
mangoes  which  are  worthless  as  fruit,  if  picked  before 
ripe,  make  excellent  tarts,  preserves,  pickles,  etc.,  and 
there  is  a  wide  field  for  enterprise  in  utilizing  such  fruit 
in  various  ways. 

The  pineapple,  cashew,  ginep,  naseberry  or  sapodilla, 
sweet  sop,  sour  sop,  custard  apple,  avocado  pear, 
cherimoya,  Spanish  plum  (Spondias),  Barbados  cherry, 
papaw,  Fig.  2590,  cocoa -plum,  star  apple,  granadllla, 
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northern  greenhouse. 


sweet  cup,  pomme  d'or,  guava,  mammee  and  mammee 
sapota  are  all  natives  of  tropical  or  subtropical  America 
or  the  West  Indies,  or  are  indigenous  on  both  the  main- 
land and  some  of  the  islands. 
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The  banana,  citrous  fruits,  cocoanut,  mangosteen, 
carambola,  bilimbi,  Nilgiri  blackberry,  tamarind,  pome- 
granate, grape,  akee,  bread-fruit,  and  jack-fruit  are 
introduced  from  other  countries. 

The  akee,  bread-fruit,  jack-fruit,  cho-cho  {Sechium 
edule,  Fig.  2281),  ochra  and  avocado  pear  are  fruits 
used  as  vegetables. 

Great  improvements  have  lately  been  made  in  the 
mode  of  packing  fruits  for  export.  The  Government  of 
Jamaica  is  about  to  appoint  inspectors  of  fruit  for 
export,  who  will  stamp  all  packages  that  pass  as  well- 
graded,  well-packed,  etc.,  with  the  Government  mark. 
It  will  be  optional  for  exporters  to  take  advantage  of 
such  inspection. 

The  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  Lesser 
Antilles,  and  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  Jamaica,  Trinidad, 
and  British  Guiana  are  devoting  a  considerable  amount 
of  attention  to  fruit  with  gratifying  results. 

The  inauguration  in  January,  1901,  of  a  new  line  of 
steamers,  with  a  subsidy  of  $200,000  annually,  specially 
built  for  the  fruit  trade,  and  sailing  direct  from  Jamaica 
to  England,  has  already  had  a  great  effect  in  increasing 
the  area  under  cultivation.  This  is  only  the  first  step  in 
a  regular  and  systematic  export  of  fruit  from  the  West 
Indies  to  Europe,  and  the  development  of  the  trade 
to  an  enormous  extent  is  confidently  anticipated. 

Wm.  Fawcett. 

Botany  oi  Tropical  Fruits.  All  the  tropical  fruits 
mentioned  above  are  described  in  this  work  at  their 
proper  places,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

Barbadoes  Cherry  is  Malpighia  glabra,  which  see. 

Nilgiri  Blackberry  is  Kubns  racemosus. 

Ochra  is  another  spelling  for  Okra. 

Pomme  Cyth^re  is  Spondias  dulcis,  described  below. 

Pomme  d'Or  is  Passiflora  laurifolia. 

Spanish  Plum.    Consult  Spondias  purpurea,  below. 

Sweet  Cup  is  Passiflora  edulis  and  P.  malHormis. 

The  genus  Spdndias  of  the  family  Anacardi&cece  takes 
its  name  from  an  old  Greek  word  used  by  Theophrastus 
for  some  kind  of  plum.  It  contains  about  8  species  of 
tropical  trees  with  alternate  odd-pinnate  Ivs.,  numer- 
ous opposite  Ifts.,  minute  whitish  fls.  and  yellow  fruits 
as  large  as  common  plums.  Botanically  the  fruit  is  a 
fleshy  drupe  with  a  1-5-loculed  bony  endoearp.  The  ge- 
nus is  distinguished  by  the  following  characters:  ovary 
3-5-loculed;  ovule  pendulous:  Ivs.  pinnate:  fls.  polyga- 
mous ;  stamens  8-10 :  styles  4-5,  free  at  apex.  The  fol- 
lowing are  widely  cult,  in  the  tropics. 


dulcis,  Forst.  Pomme  Cythere.  Sweet  Otaheite 
Apple.  Fruit  de  Ctthere.  Hevi.  Wi  Fruit,  in  Ta- 
hite.  Height  50  ft.:  Ifts.  11-13,  oval-oblong,  acuminate, 
serrate:  fr.  golden  yellow,  tastes  something  like  a  pine- 
apple.   Society  Islands. 

lyid  more 


B.    Pacem.es  panicled,  often  exceeding  the  h's.:  fls, 

yellowish  white. 
litea,  Linn.,  (S.  MSmbin,  Jacq.,  not  Linn.).  Golden 
Apple.  Jamaica  Plum.  Tall  tree:  Ifts.  7-17,  ovate-lan- 
ceolate or  lanceolate,  subentire  or  serrulate :  panicle 
K-1  ft.  long:  fr.  ovoid,  2  in.  long,  yellow.  Cosmopoli- 
tan in  tropics. 

BB.  Pacemes  mibraurhed,  few-fid.,  much  shorter  than 
lis.:  fls.  purplish. 
purpurea,  Linn. (6'.  JUnnbin,  Linn., not  Jacq.).  Span- 
ish Plum.  Low  tree:  Ivs.  deciduous:  Ifts.  16-21,  ellip- 
tic-oblong, bluntish,  usually  serrate :  fr.  obovoid,  1  in. 
long,  yellow  or  tinged  purple.   American  Tropics. 

TK6XIM0N  (Greek,  edible;  which  does  not  apply). 
Compdsitie.  A  genus  of  15  species  of  mostly  perennial, 
nearly  stemless  herbs  native  of  North  America  except 
possibly  2  species  which  are  South  American.   The  spe- 
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cies  are  generally  low-growing  hardy  plants  with  clus- 
ters of  sessile,  radical  leaves  and  simple  scapes  bearing 
a  head  of  yellow  or  purple  flowers  in  summer. 

cu8pid4tum,  Pursh.  Root  thick:  Ivs.  entire,  linear- 
lanceolate,  thickish,  4-10  in.  long:  scape  about  1  ft, 
high:  fls.  yellow:  akene  not  beaked.  Prairies  of  111.  and 
Wis.  to  Dakota.  B.B.  3:278.  — Cultivation  easy  in  any 
good  border.  Not  unattractive.  It  has  rather  larg 
dandelion-like  heads  of  flowers  in  late  summer.  Offered 
by  collectors.  p.  w.  Barclay. 

TBUE  LOVE.     Paris  qitadrifolia. 

TEUFFLES.     riee  Vol.  II,  p.  1045. 

TRUMPET  CREEPER.     Tecoma,  especially  T.  radi- 


TRUMPET  FLOWER.     Consult  BiV/HOiua. 
TRUMPET      HONEYSUCKLE.        Lnnicer,,     semper- 

TRUMPET  VINE.     Teeoma  radicaiii,. 

TStJGA  (its  Japanese  name).  Coiiifera'.  Hemlock. 
Hemlock  Spruce.  Ornamental  evergreen  trees  of 
pyramidal  habit,  with  spreading,  irregularly  whorled, 
much  ramified  branches  clothed  with  small,  linear, 
usually  2-ranked  leaves  and  small  cones  which  are  usually 
freely  produced.  The  cones  are  only  about  1  in.  long 
except  in  one  species,  which  has  cones  two  or  three 
times  as  large.  T  Cffiiadciisis  is  quite  hardy  north  and 
the  Japanese  species  and  T.  C'aro- 
lintana  have  proved  hardy  as  far 
north  as  Ontario.  T.  Hookeriana  is 
almost  as  hardy.  'T.  Mertensiana 
and  T.  Brnnoniana  are  more  tender. 
There  are  probably  no  more  beautiful 
hardy  conifers  than  the  Hemlocks, 
and  they  must  be  ranked  among  the 
most  ornamental  and  useful  trees  for 
park  planting.  They  do  not  have  tlie 
stiff,  formal  appearance  of  many  of 
the  conifers,  but  are  graceful  and 
stately  at  the  same  time.  2'.  Mer 
tensidiia  is  the  most  vigorous  species  and  is 
graceful  than  the  Canadian  Hemlock,  but  tenderer.  T. 
Hookeyiima  is  noticeable  for  its  light  bluish  green  foli- 
age and  the  more  narrow  pyramidal  habit.  The  Japanese 
species  have  very  handsome  dark  green  glossy  foliage, 
but  are  of  slow  growth.  T.  Canadensis  bears  pruning 
well  and  is  well  suited  for  tall  hedges  (see  Gng.  2:289). 
The  other  species  will  probably  bear  pruning  well.  The 
Hemlocks  are  not  very  particular  as  to  the  soil,  provided 
it  contains  a  sufficient  amount  of  constant  moisture. 
Tsugas  are  not  difficult  to  transplant.  Prop,  by  seeds 
sown  in  spring  and  by  grafting  on  T.  Canadensis. 
The  varieties  and  the  Japanese  species  are  also  raised 
from  cuttings.  See  also  Conifers,  Abies  and  Picea  for 
cultivation. 

The  genus  contains  7  species,  natives  of  N.  America, 
E.  Asia  and  the  Himalavas.  Tsuga  is  closely  allied  to 
Abies  and  Picea  and  differs  little  in  the  structure  of  the 
Hs. ;  the  cones  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  larch,  but 
the  Ivs.,  though  much  like  those  of  Abies  in  their  out- 
ward appearance,  are  very  different  in  their  internal 
structure  from  all  allied "  genera,  since  they  have  a 
solitary  resin-duct  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  leaf 
below  the  fibro-vascular  bund].'.  The  liirlit.  soft,  brittle 
and  coarse-grained  wood  is  not  diiralili'  :nid  not  much 
valued  except  that  of  T.  Mn-I.  i:si,t,i.i .  wlii.'li  is  harder 
and  more  durable,  and  that  ..1  'J'.  ,s/. '"./J/,  which  is 
esteemed  in  Japan  for  its  durahility.  Tin-  l>ark  is  rich 
in  tannin  and  that  of  T.  Canadensis  is  extensively  used 
for  tanning  leather. 

Ts U(/a  Canadensis  should  be  called  " Hemlock  Spruce," 
but  in  common  speech  it  is  usually  alluded  to  as  "Hem- 
lock." The  "Hemlock"  of  the  ancients  is  a  poisonous 
umbelliferous  herb  described  in  this  work  as  Conium 
maciilatum. 
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albo-spica,  4. 

Caroliniana, ; 
compacta,  4. 
diversifolia,  I 
globosa,  4. 


globularis,  4. 

heteropkyUa,  5. 
Hookeriana,  C. 
MertensLana,  5. 
microphylla,  4. 


Rcezlii.  6. 
Sargenti,  4. 
Sargentiana,  4. 


A.  Lvs.  with   S  white    lines    beneath, 
grooved    above,   much   flattened, 
distinctly  S-ranked:  cones  H-lK 
in.  long. 
B.  Margin  of  lvs.  entire  :  apex   of 
lvs.  usually  emarginate,  some- 
times obtuse. 
c.  Scales  of  cones  suborbieular. 
v.  Branchle  ts     yellowish 

brmvn,  qhihrms 1.   Sleboldi 

DD.    Bntlirhl.h    r.,hl,s.h    l.,:;,„. 

jnih,  s. .  nt  2.  diversifolia 

CC.    Scahs    ..I    ,:.„..,    „h/.„nj.-     Irs. 

often  ,,htiisr :i.  Caroliniana 

BE.  Mnrginof  lvs.  finetij  denticulate, 
at  least  toicurds  the  apes:  apex 
of  lvs.  obtuse  oracKlish. 
c.   Cones  pcdnncled  ;    scales  al- 
most   orbicular,  glabrous.  4.  Canadensis 
CC.  Cones   sessile:    scales    oral, 

slightly  puberulous  outside.  5.  Mertensiana 
AA.  I^vs.  stoniatiferous  on  both  sides, 
flat  or  convex  aboiK,  spirally  ar- 
ranged: cones  2-S  in.  lonf/  (Bes- 
peropetice ) 0.  Hookeriana 


2591.    A  spray  of  Hemlock  Spruce 


1.  SiSboldi,  Carr.  {T.  Arardgi,  Koehne).  Tree,  at- 
taining 90  ft.,  with  spreading  slender  branches:  branch- 
lets  pale  yellowish  brown,  somewhat  glossy,  with  red- 
dish leaf -cushions:  Ivs.  linear,  usually  broadest  at  the 
apex,  emarginate,  grooved  and  glossy  dark  green  above, 
with  2  whitish  lines  beneath,  ^-%  in.  long:  cone  ovate, 
1-1  Ji  in.  long,  the  peduncle  exceeding  the  bud-scales: 
bracts  bifid.  Japan.  G.F.  10:492. —  Var.  nilna.  Endl. 
Dwarf  bushy  form,  with  short  brauchlets  and  very 
short  crowded  leaves. 

2.  diversifftlia.  Mast.  {'Abies  diversifdlia,  Maxim.). 
Tree,  very  similar  to  the  preceding,  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  the  reddish  brown  pubescent  branches:  lvs. 
linear,  emarginate  or  obtuse,  shorter  and  narrower, 
broadest  at  the  middle  or  toward  the  base :  cone  smaller, 
i4-%  in.  long:  peduncle  not  exceeding  the  bud-scales; 
bracts  truncate,  crenulate,  not  or  slightly  bifld.  Japan. 
G.F.  G:495;  10:493. 

3.  Caroliniina,  Engelm.  Carolina  Hesilock.  Tree, 
attaining  70  ft.,  of  more  compact  habit  and  with  darker 
green  foliage  than  the  following  :  young  branchlets 
light  reddish  brown,  finely  pubescent  or  almost  gla- 
brous :    lvs.  linear,  obtuse  or  emarginate,  dark  green 
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and  glossy  above,  with  2  whitish  lines  beneath,  %-%  in. 
long:  cones  oblong,  1-1 K  in.  long,  peduncled;  scales 
oblong.  Va.  to  S.  C.  S.S.  10:604.  G.C.  II.  20:780. 
G.F.  2:269.  — More  graceful  than  the  next. 

4.  Canadensis,  Carr.  {Abies  Canadhisis,  Michx.). 
Common  Hemlock.  Fig.  2591.  Tree,  attaining  70  and 
ocCHsionally  100  ft.:  young  branchlets  yellowish  brown, 
pubescent:  Ivs.  linear,  obtuse  or  acutish,  dark  green 
and  obscurely  grooved  above,  with  2  whitish  lines  be- 
neath, %-%  in.  long:  cones  ovoid,  ii-fi  in.  long,  pe- 
duncled; scales  almost  orbicular.  New  Brunswick  and 
Wis.,  south  to  Ala.  S.S.  10:603. -The  Hemlock  Spruce 
yields  the  lumber  most  commonly  used  in  the  East  for 
framing  and  clapboarding  of  buildings.  It  is  not  used 
for  finishing  lumber.  A  number  of  garden  forms  have 
been  raised  ;  the  following  are  the  most  important: 
Var.  41bo-spica,  Nichols.  Tips  of  the  young  branchlets 
creamy  white.  Var.  compActa,  Sen^cl.  (var.  compdcfa 
«di!n.,'Beissn.).  Dwarf  conical  pyramid  with  numerous 
short  branchlets  clothed  with  small  leaves.  Var.  glo- 
bdsa,  Beissn.  (var.  globul&ris  ericta,  Kunkler).  Dense, 
globose,  much  branched  form  with  numerous  upright 
branches  nodding  at  the  ends.  Var.  ^^cilis,  Gord. 
(var.  mierophijlla,  Hort.).  Slow-growing  form  with 
slender  sparingly  ramified  branches,  spreading  and 
more  or  less  drooping  at  the  ends:  Ivs.  very  small, 
about  %  in.  long.  Var.  nS,na,  Carr.  Dwarf  and  de- 
pressed form  with  spreading  branches  and  short 
branchlets.  Var.  parviidlia,  Veltch.  Lvs.  very  small, 
K  in.  long  or  shorter:  branchlets  closely  set  and  nu- 
merous. Var.  pSndula,  Parsons  (var.  Sdrgenti  pindula, 
Hort.,  var.  SargeHtklna,  Kent.).  Flat-topped  form  with 
spreading  branches  and  drooping  branchlets.  Gn.  32, 
p.  363;  39,  p.  81.  M.D.G.  1900:367,  368,  491.  Very  dis- 
tinct and  desirable  form. 

5.  Mertensiina,  Carr.  (  T  h,Urr.„l,,;jj„,  Sarg.  T.  Al- 
berfictua,S4nM.).  Tl.  i^m, .,,,,,,  jnii  ft.,  with  short 
slender  usually  pemlul  i  farming  a  rather 
narrow  pyramidal  litMi  :  i  i  n  rather  broad  in 
young  trees:  young  I'Imi!' 'i  h  ■  ~  [.ili  y(_41owish  brown, 
pubescent  :  lvs.  linear,  c.l.tusf  c,r  acutish,  distinctly 
grooved  and  dark  green  above,  with  2  white  lines  below, 
%-%  in.  long:  cones  obloug-ovoid,  sessile,  %-l  in.  long; 
scales  oval,  slightly  pubemlnus  outside.  Alaska  to 
Calif.,  west  to  Mont.    S.S.  10:605.    G.C.  III.  12:11. 

6.  Hookeriana,  Carr.  {T.  MertensiUna,  Sarg.,  not 
Carr.  T.  Pattoiihhia,S,iuvQ\.  T.  Jiilzlii,  Carr.  Abies 
WiUiamsoui,  Newb.  Sesperopeuce  Pattonitina^ 
Lemm.).  Tree,  attaining  100  and  occasionally  150  ft., 
with  slender  pendent  branches  usually  forming  an  open 
pyramid:  young  branchlets  light  reddish  brown,  pubes- 
cent, usually  short  and  upright:  lvs.  spirally  arranged 
around  the  branches,  linear,  usually  curved,  acutish, 
mostly  rounded  or  keeled,  rarely  slightly  grooved  above, 
light  bluish  green  or  pale  bluish  white,  with  whitish 
lines  on  both  sides,  ^4-1  in.  long:  cones  cylindric-ob- 
long,  usually  violet  -  purple  before  maturity,  brown 
when  ripe,  2-3  in.  long:  scales  obovate,  puberulous  out- 
side. Brit.  Col.  to  Calif.,  west  to  Mont.  S.S.  10:606. 
G.C.  III.  12:10;  13:659:  21:150,  151.  G.F.  4:380;  10: 
6,  7.  R.H.  1870,  p.  21.  Var.  argSntea,  Beissn.  Foliage 
bluish  white. 

T.  Srunonidr 
120  ft.:  lvs.  narrowly  ] 
very  white  lines  beneath:    cone  1  in.  long.     Himal.    G.C.  II. 
26:73,  501.— r.  Doiglasii,  Carr.=Pseudotsuga  DouglasU. 

Alfred  Rehdeb. 

TUBEEOSE.    Consult  PoHanthes. 

TUCKER,  LUTHER  (Plate  XLI),  bom  at  Brandon, 
Vt.,  May  7,  1802,  was  the  founder  of  "The  Horti- 
culturist "  and  the  proprietor  of  that  valuable  and  unique 
magazine  during  the  period  of  its  greatest  glory— from 
July,  1846,  until  the  autumn  of  1852.  The  statement,  on 
page  501  of  this  Cyclopedia,  that  the  younger  Downing 
"founded  'The  Horticulturist,'"  is  inexact,  he  having 
been  the  salaried  editor,  while  the  enterprise  was 
Tucker's  alone.  To  Downing,  nevertheless,  belongs  all 
the  credit  for  the  great  and  distinguished  interest  and 
value  of  the  magazine,  as  he  conducted  it  according  to 
his  own  ideas,  with  which  the  proprietor  never  inter- 
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fered,  the  latter  having  indeed  enough  to  do  in  putting 
it  before  the  public  with  enterprise  and  vigor.  It  was 
issued  simultaneously  in  Albanv,  Boston,  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  with  22  special  agencies  at  other  points, 
including  what  was  then  the  distant  western  town  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  well  as  Ilaniilii.n  and  Cobourg  in 
"Canada  West."  Luther  Tn.V.  r  ^u-..  r..iiii,ied.  at  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  October  27,  1~  ',  i'  i  i.iilv  paper  pub- 
lished west  of  New  York,  I  :i-.-V,"  which  is 
still,  under  a  slightly  im.im,,,,  i.,,i,.,  an  influential 
journal;  also  at  Rochester,  .l.a.u.u;.  I,  1,?;;1,  "The  Gene- 
see Farmer,"  a  weekly,  the  first  agricultural  periodical  in 
the  world  written  directly  from  the  standpoint  of  prac- 
tical experience.  It  has  undergone  some  changes  in 
name,  as  its  scope  extended  far  beyond  the  Genesee 
valley,  and  has  been  published  in  Albany  since  January, 
1840,  being  now  called  "The  Country  Gentleman."  This 
is  one  of  the  ten  American  agricultural  periodicals  that 
were  started  before  1850  and  outlived  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  others  being  these":  "Maine  (Kennebec) 
Farmer,"  1839;  "American  (Boston)  Cultivator,"  1839, 
"Southern  Planter,"  1840;  "Massachusetts  Plowman," 
1841;  "Prairie  Farmer,"  1841;  "American  Agriculturist," 
1842;  "Southern  Cultivator,"  1843;  "Indiana  Farmer," 
1845;  "Rural  World,"  1848;  "Ohio  Farmer,"  1848.  It  is 
now  (1901)  published  by  a  son  and  a  grandson  of  the 
founder.  Mr.  Tucker  was  the  descendant  of  a  long  line 
of  landowners.  The  fii-st  of  the  name  of  whom  any- 
thing is  known  was  granted  arms,  and  it  is  believed 
estates,  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  his  descendants 
in  the  direct  line  down  to  the  subject  of  this  note  were 
uniformly,  both  in  England  and  in  the  American  colo- 
nies and  .states,  country  gentlemen  and  cultivators  of 
the  soil.  Strong  rural  tastes  came  to  Luther  Tucker  as 
an  inheritance,  and  his  conception  of  a  happy  and  well- 
spent  life  was  a  life  as  much  as  possiljle  in  the  open  air 
and  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  aarrirulture  and  its 
allied  arts  and  the  amelioration  and  rctlncnifiit  of  the 
condition  of  all  classes  of  country  risi.liiits,  frnni  the 
proprietor  to  the  humblest  laborer.  It  was,  therefore, 
natural  that  he  should  be  deeply  iiit.-nstiil  in  tlie  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  \\)iieli  lie  teiiiMl  at  a 
low  ebb  on  his  coming  to  Albany,  and  ef  wliirh,  i.nly  a 
year  later,  he  was  the  chief  reorgain/er,  -etiiiiL:  on  foot 
the  long  series  of  annual  fairs  lie-iiminL-  in  IMl  and 
still  continued.  He  served  the  si.iiity  wiiiieut  any 
compensation  or  even  reimbursemeni  Ln-  liis  nwii  ex- 
penses, for  eleven  years.  The  seciriy  tlien  in-rsented 
him  with  a  handsome  table  service  ef  silver,  and 
adopted  resolutions  (afterwards  reenacted  at  the  time 
of  his  death)  to  the  effect  that  the  great  success  of  the 
early  fairs,  paving  the  way  for  those  that  followed,  was 
chiefly  due  to  his  unremitting  exertions.  He  died  at 
Albany,  after  a  short  illness,  January  26,  1873. 

Gilbert  M.  Tucker. 
TULIP.    See  Tulipa. 

TtJLIPA(originally  from  Persian  (o?i6an, turban; which 
the  inverted  flower  resembles).  LiiiAcea.  Tulip.  Plate 
XLV.  Bulb  tunicated,  the  outer  tunic  often  hairy  or 
woolly  on  the  inner  face:  stem  3-30  in.  high,  usually 
1-fld.,  rarely  2-  3-  or  4-fld. :  Ivs.  linear  or  broad:  fls. 
erect,  rarely  nodding,  showy;  perianth  deciduous,  cam- 
panulate  or  slightly  funnel-shaped;  segments  distinct, 
often  spotted  or  blotched  at  base,  without  pitted  necta- 
ries; stamens  6,  hypogynous,  shorter  than  perianth- 
segments  ;  filaments  longer  or  shorter  than  anthers, 
attenuate  or  filiform;  anthers  dehiscing  laterally:  ovary 
sometimes  narrowed  at  collar,  rarely  into  a  distinct 
style;  stigmas  adnate:  seeds  numerous,  flat.  Differs 
from  Fritillaria  in  the  absence  of  nectariferous  pits  and 
usually  eie.t  (iM  \er  imikIuIous)  fls.,  and  from  Erythro- 
nium  in  its  ei-eet,  I^T-oiMier  perianth-segments,  erect  fls., 
and  usnallv  1  tld.  ^irms.  Native  of  Oriental  countries, 
Siberia.  Aim    Mill"!,  rliina  and  Japan,  and  naturalized 

in  the  M^  -■    i .nmtries  of  Europe.    The  genus 

now  iie  1  -  :<-,  only  about  half  of  which  are 

in    culii-  I      I  ii    eiit.      The   latest   monograph    is 

Baker,  in  i.iM.linn-  clironicle,"  for  1883,  Solms-Lau- 
bach  is  tlie  leailin;;  authority  on  the  history  of  the  gar- 
den Tulips  (see  his  "Weizenund  Tulpe,  und  deren  Ge- 
schichte,"  Leipzig,  1899).  See  Burbridge,  Gn.  Sept.  22, 
1900. 


Plate  XLV.     The  Modern  Gaiden  Tulip 
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CKHJca/i'oH.  — The  production  of  large,  perfect  flowers 
depends  entirely  upon  a  large  supply  of  fibrous  roots. 
Size  of  bulbs  is  not  nearly  so  important:  a  large  bulb 
cannot  offset  a  deficiency  of  roots. 

For  outdoor  cultivation  the  bulbs  should  be  set  In 
September  to  November  in  New  York.  They  should  be 
planted  bt-f^m-  liar.l  friM-zi]]i;  w.ather  comes.  The  soil 
should  bf  a  ~an(l\  loam,  H.ll  «,,iki-d  to  a  depth  of  at 
least  12  iii.li.s,  an. I  i-nnih.  .1  wiili  leaf-mold  and  well- 
rotted  cow  iiiaiiuic.  Fi-cnIi  niainin'  of  any  kind  should 
never  be  used  near  bulbs  . if  ;miv  -liir  <  )n  heavier  soils 
Tulips  can  be  successfully  lu  .1  ii  .  ^i  ■  erne  is  given 
to  insure  perfect  drainage.    In    ,      .  ntuut  under 

all  conditions.    The  bulbs  wii     ,.  ,         ■    -atisfactory 

in  low,  wet  situations,  ami  il  ihr.  i-  .laiiger  from 
standing  water  it  is  best  to  raise  tlio  beds  several  inches 
above  the  surrounding  ground. 

Plant  the  bulbs  4  inches  deep  (to  the  bottom  of  the 
bulbs )  and  from  4  to  5  inches  apart,  depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  plants.  A  handful  of  sand  under  each  bulb 
is  recommended  in  soils  that  do  not  already  possess  a 
preponderance  of  this  material.  The  cushion  of  sand 
allows  the  water  to  drain  away  rapidly  and  at  the  same 
time  insures  the  prnspncp  of  nn  easily  penetrable  me- 
diuiii  f"i- tlir  yc.mi-  i-uMts.    Car.'  should  be  exercised  to 

\i\: all  till-  liiillis  at  tin-  sal I.|.tli,  as  Otherwise  they 

will  nut.  all  I'ltM.iii  at  tlu*  satii--  tiiin-.  When  the  ground 
begins  t.)  firize,  i.i.v.  r  the  beds  to  a  depth  of  several 
inches  with  leaves,  dry  forest  litter  or  other  light  ma- 
terial. After  danger  of  heavy  frosts  is  past  in  spring 
the  beds  should  be  uncovered,  and  if  the  work  of  prep- 
aration and  planting  has  been  well  done  the  Tulips  will 
require  little  or  no  further  care.  In  England  many  of 
the  beds  of  choice  and  delicate  varieties  of  Tulips  are 
protected  when  in  flower  from  heavy  rains  and  hot  sun 
by  means  of  light  cloth  screens,  and  are  thus  kept  in 
good  condition  for  some  time. 

For  pot  culture,  a  mixture  of  fine  garden  loam,  two 
parts  to  one  of  well-rotted  manure  (cow  manure  com- 
posted for  two  years  is  best),  mixed  with  enough  clean 
sand  to  make  the  mass  easily  friable,  is  most  suitable. 
If  no  loam  is  obtainable  and  a  heavier-garden  soil  must 
be  used,  one  part  of  the  latter  will  be  sufficient,  in 
which  case  the  addition  of  an  equal  proportion  of  leaf- 
mold  will  be  advantageous.  From  3  to  5  bulbs,  accord- 
ing to  size,  to  a  .^-inch  pot  are  eiifective.  Fill  the  pots 
liglitly  and  press  the  bulbs  into  the  soil,  thus  bringing 
the  base  in  close  contact  with  the  soil  piu-ticles.  Cover 
the  bulbs  to  the  tip  and  press  the  soil  flntily  all  around. 
Water  once  freel.y  and  cover  the  pots  entirely  with  soil, 
leaves  or  litter,  so  that  tliev  will  be  out  of  reach  of 
frost,  or  place  them  in  a  <laik  i'..ld  (not  freezing)  cellar 
or  room  until  the  bullis  have  bci-dine  well  rooted,  which 
under  ordinary  conditions  will  require  five  or  six  weeks. 
When  the  pots  have  become  well  tilled  with  roots  — rne 
more  the  better— they  are  ready  to  be  brought  into  the 
house.  For  the  first  few  days  at  least  the  tempera- 
ture should  be  moderate  and  even,  and  the  atmosphere 
not  too  dry.  Water  freely  but  not  to  excess.  Some  of 
the  varieties  — especially  the  white  thin-petaled  ones- 
are  said  to  resent  over-watering  very  quickly.  If  raised 
in  living  rooms  greater  care  is  necessary,  as  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  living  room  is  drier  than  that  of  a  green- 
house. On  cold  nights  the  plants  should  be  removed 
from  exposed  places  where  they  are  liable  to  freeze,  and 
when  the  flowers  appear  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  shining  through  a 
window.  Many  of  the  handsomest  flowers  are  thus 
easily  burned  and  wilted.  Practically  all  of  the  early 
single  varieties  are  adapted  to  pot  culture,  especially 
the  Due  van  Thols  when  well  rooted;  otherwise  they  are 
extremely  unsatisfactory.  For  a  succession,  pot  every 
week  or  10  days  from  September  to  December  or  pot 
early  and  bring  into  the  house  at  fortnightly  intervals. 
In  potting  avoid  caking  soil  beneath  the  bulbs. 

Many  of  the  early  single  varieties  are  adapted  to 
water  culture.  For  tliis  purpose  use  ordinary  "  hyacinth  " 
glasses  and  select  only  well-formed,  solid,  perfect  bulbs 
of  fair  size.  Use  rain  water,  and  put  in  a  little  char- 
coal to  keep  it  pure.  The  bulbs  must  be  placed  so 
that  the  base  is  jiist  in  contact  with  the  water— not 
immersed  in  it.  Place  them  in  a  dark  closet  for  10  days 
or  a  fortnight  until  the  bulbs  have  become  well  rooted. 
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then  give  them  plenty  of  light  and  air.  Avoid  gaslight 
as  much  as  possible,  and  in  cold  weather  protect  them 
from  freezing. 

Propagation.— Tulips  may  be  increased  by  the  side 
offsets,  but  these  are  not  as  constant  as  new  bulbs 
produced  within  the  outer  tunics  by  means  of  out- 
ting  the  old  bulbs.  Fig.  2592  shows  a  section  of  a 
bulb  with  new  inner  bulb  and  outer  offset  in  place. 
The  new  bulb  is  completely  inclosed  in  a  sac  which 
afterwards  becomes  the  outer  dry,  membranous  tunic. 
The  pubescence,  if  any,  may  be  found  on  the   inside 


2592.  Three  leafy  bulb-scales  from  young  bulb,  exhibit- 
ine  the  homoloEy  of  leaves  and  bulb-scales  (X  ya). 
At  the  right  an  old  Tulip  bulb,  showing  formation 
of  new  bulb  within  the  old,  and  flower  stem  at- 
tached directly  to  root-crown. 

of  this  sac  even  in  the  earliest  stages  of  growth. 
The  new  bulb  is  attached  to  the  base  of  the  flower- 
stem,  immediately  above  the  root-crown  from  which  the 
former  proceeds  directly  upward.  Each  new  bulb-tunic 
(including  the  outer  sac)  is  provided  with  a  growing 
tip,  which  often  extends  above  ground  into  a  leaf,  each 
one  coming  iip  within  the  other.  Fig.  2592  shows  the 
separated  leafy  bulb-scales,  and  indicates  the  homology 
of  tunics  and  leaves.  Sports  among  the  offsets  are  at 
present  mainly  depended  upon  for  the  production  of  new 
varieties.  These  have  been  found  susceptible  to  the 
"breaking"  process,  though  perhaps  slower  to  respond 
than  the  seedlings.  Seed  production  is  now  practiced 
only  in  exceptional  cases.  The  production  of  hybrid- 
ized varieties  by  crossing  the  old  forms  with  some  of 
the  newly  introduced  species  is  very  likely  a  probability 
of  the  near  future. 

TJie  OrUjInal  Tulip. -The  origin  of  the  garden  Tulip 
seems  to  be  lost  beyond  rocovcrv.  It  is  often  said  that 
our  garden  Tulips  an- .brixi-l  I  turn  7'. /.,-->  < ,,  ,,i,  mi  iia . 

but  this  is  an  exphuiai-  !      i        -    ;  Inn.     It 

merely  means  that  in  I7r      ■ i   u:tll\  tmt 

arbitrarily  taken  as  tli.  luitaiiy, 

Linnasus  groupi  -1  .ill   '  I  -  w  under 

the  name  of  7"  '  1:1,    j.^  of  that 

day  had  been  ri;         i      i       -  ■      i  iMi.|ieans, 

and  previousl\  \.,\-  mi  hhI.  niiii.-  |,i  imn  i.\  lii.-  Turks, 
from  whom,  uf  cnist-,  »,-  lia\,-  n..  t-.vact,  r.-,-..ids.  Fig. 
2593.  One  might  study  wihl  Tulips  in  their  native 
places  and  compare  them  with  descriptions  without 
being  certain  of  the  original  form  which  the  Turks 
brought  from  the  wild,  simply  because  of  the  lack 
of  records  at  the  beginning.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
some  scientific  name  for  the  garden  Tulips.  The  most 
one  dare  say  is  that  the  garden  Tulips  are  chiefly  refer- 
able to  T.  Gesneriana  and  T.  suaveolens,  with  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  these  names  do  not  represent 
an  original  wild  stock. 

Tnlipa  suaveolens  requires  explanation.  This  name, 
which  dates  from  1797,  stands  for  a  kind  of  Tulip  dis- 
covered growing  wild  in  southern  Europe  long  before 
thatdate.  There  isno  proof  that  itwas  native;  the  proba- 
bility is  that  it  had  escaped  from  gardens  and  run  wild. 
In  1799,  it  was  distinguished  from  the  other  Tulips  then 
known  by  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  the  earliness  of 
bloom,  slightly  greater  size  and  pubescent  scape.  From 
the  early  records  it  appears  that  there  were  fragrant, 
early-blooming  flowers  among  the  flrst  Tulips  received 
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from  Turkey.  This  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  for 
believing  that  T.  siiaveolens  is  not  native  to  southern 
Europe.  At  all  events  it  is  clear  that  T.  suaveolens 
has  played  an  important  part  in  the  evolution  of  the 
garden  Tulip,  the  Duo  van  Thol  class  being  generally 
credited  to  this  source.  The  distinctions  between  T. 
suaveolens  and  T.  Gesneriana  given  below  are  those  of 
Baker,  but  they  do  not  hold  at  the  present  day.  It  is 
impossible  to  refer  any  given  variety  with  satisfaction 
to  either  type.  Some  writers  have  said  that  the  leaves 
of  T.  suaveolens  are  shorter  and  broader  than  those  of 
T.  Gesneriana.  This  char- 
acter also  fails.  All  grades 
of  pubescence  are  present. 
Some  pubescent  plants 
have  long  leaves  and  odor- 
less flowers.  Others  have 
short,  glabrous  leaves  and 
fragrant  flowers. 

For  practical  purposes  it 
may  be  said  that  most  of 
the  common  garden  Tu- 
lips, at  least  the  late-flow- 
ering ones,  are  T.  Gesner- 
iana, while  many  of  the 
early-flowering  kinds, e.g., 
the  Due  van  Thol  class, 
are  supposed  to  be  derived 
trom  T.  snareolens.  It  is 
impossible  to  press  much 
nearer  the  truth,  as  botany 
is  not  an  exact  science  and 
the  prototypes  of  the  old 
garden  favorites  cannot  be 
known  completely  and  pre- 
cisely. 

Early  History.  —  The 
first  Tulip  seeds  planted 
by  Europeans  were  sent  or 
brought  to  Vienna  in  l.'i.')4 
by  Busbequius,  the  Aus- 
trian ambassador  before 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 
Busbequius  reported  that 
he  first  saw  the  flowers  in 
a  garden  near  Constanti- 
nople, and  that  he  had  to 
pay  dearly  for  them.  After 
the  introduction  of  seed  to 
Vienna  the  Tulip  became 
rapidly  disseminated  over 
Europe,  both  by  home- 
grown seed  and  by  new 
importations  from  Turkey. 
In  1559  Gesner  first  saw 
the  flower  at  Augsburg, 
and  it  is  mainly  upon  his 
descriptions  and  pictures 
that  the  species  T.  Ges- 
neriana was  founded.  One 
of  the  earliest  enthusiasts 
was  the  herbalist  Clusius, 
who  propagated  Tulips  on 
a  rather  large  scale.  Fig. 
2593.  He  did  not  introduce 
the  Tulip  into  Holland, 
but  the  appearance  of  his 
specimens  in  1591  did 
much  to  stimulate  the  in- 
terest in  the  flower  in  that 
country.  The  best  of  Clusius'  plants  were  stolen  from 
him,  as  the  admirers  of  the  Tulip  were  unwilling  to  pay 
the  high  prices  he  demanded.  After  this  theft  the  prop- 
agation of  the  Tulip  proceeded  rapidly  in  Holland  and 
the  flower  soon  became  a  great  favorite.  The  production 
of  new  varieties  became  a  craze  throughout  the  Nether- 
lands, culminating  in  the  celebrated  "tulipomania" 
which  began  in  1634.  The  excitement  continued  for  four 
years.  Thirteen  thousand  florins  were  paid  for  a  single 
bulb  of  Semper  Augustus.     Governmental  interference 


2593.    A  sixteenth-century  Tulip. 

From  the  work  of  Chisius  published  in  1576. 
oldest  pictures  of  Tulips.    Same  size  as  orig 


the 


was  necessary  i 

After  the   craze  subsided,  the  production  of  varieties 

continued    upon   a  normal    basis,   and    has    persisted 
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throughout  the  centuries  in  Holland,  making  that 
country  the  center  of  the  bulb-growing  industry  of  the 
world  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  introduction  of  the  Tulip  into  England  is  credited 
to  Clusius,  about  the  year  1577.  Tulips  reigned  supreme 
in  English  gardens  until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  they  were  neglected  by  the  rich  for  the 
many  new  plants  from  America.  For  a  while  the  Tulip 
was  considered  more  or  less  of  a  poor  man's  flower, 
though  it  has  at  no  time  been  without  many  staunch 
admirers  among  the  upper  classes. 

With  the  Turks  the  nar- 
row acuminate  flower-seg- 
ments were  in  favor,  while 
western  taste  preferred  the 
rounded  forms  (Fig. 
2595).  The  Turks  seem  to 
have  been  satisfied  with  a 
preponderance  of  the  reds 
and  yellows,  for  in  the 
first  sowings  of  Turkish 
seeds  the  majority  of  the 
resulting  blooms  were  of 
those  colors.  It  thus  came 
about  that  flowers  so  col- 
ored were  considered  com- 
mon and  undesirable  in 
the  European  gardens  and 
all  effort  was  directed  to 
the  production  of  the 
rarer  white-grounded  va- 
rieties with  finely  and  dis- 
tinctly marked  stripes, 
those  with  a  shai-p  bright 
red  being  the  favorites. 
Indisputable  evidence  of 
this  is  seen  in  the  old 
Holland  "still-life"  paint- 
ings of  that  time,  where 
one  finds  none  but  the 
rarer  forms  represented 
(Solms-Laubach  j.  Allthe 
early  Tulips  of  direct 
Turkish  origin  had  acute 
more  or  less  narrow  and 
reflexed  segments.  In- 
deed, among  all  the  old 
engravings,  including 
those  of  Pena  and  Lobel, 
1570,  Clusius,  1576,  Do- 
doens,  1578,  and  Besler, 
1613,  no  round  -  petaled 
forms  are  found.  Besler's 
work,  "Hortus  Eystetten- 
sis,"  contains  magnificent 
copper  plates,  the  first  in 
any  book  on  plants.  In 
some  copies  the  plates  are 
beautifully  colored  by 
hand.  The  53  figures  of 
Tulips  in  this  grand  work 
show  how  widely  diversi- 
fied was  this  flower  even 
at  that  early  date.  In  this 
and  in  Parkinson's  "Para- 
disus  Terrestris,"  1629, 
many  are  figured  with  in- 
ner segments  rounded  and 
outer  acute,  but  none  vice 
versa  (so  far  as  could  be 
mentioned  in  the  descrip- 
tions. The  broad,  rounded,  erect-petaled  forms  were 
developed  later,  apparently  first  by  the  Dutch  growers 
previous  to  and  during  the  tulipomania,  and  produced 
wholly  by  selection.  This  ideal  has  prevailed  down  to 
the  present  time,  for  the  narrow-petaled  varieties  are 
practically  unknown  among  our  common  garden  forms; 
so  much  so  that  the  extreme  typical  one  has  been  re- 
ferred to  a  separate  species  (T.  acvmiiintn,  Fisr.  2602). 
In  the  Dutch  fields  they  are  now  kimwn  ;i'i  "tliieves, 
and  are  destroyed  as  soon  as  they  mak.-  tli.  ir  :i]i|irarance. 
Parrot  Tulips  became  known  toward--  thf  cimI  of  the 
seventeenth  century.    They  were  oficiitiiii.-s  cmsidered 


i),  though  that  form 


;  such.  Accord- 
are  to  be  found 
ently  developed 
yellow  and  red 
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to  be  monstrosities,  and  were  pictured 
ing  to  Solms-Lau'baeh,  no  traces  of  the 
in  the  old  Dutch  books.  They  were  ev 
by  the  French,  who  did  not  disdain  tl 
forms,  to  which  these  belong,  to  such  an  extent  as  did 
the  Hollanders.  At  one  time  they  were  made  a  separate 
species,  T.  Turcica,  and  later  said  to  be  hybrids,  V)y  one 
author,  between  T.  acuminata  and  isijti'cstris  (E.  S. 
Rand,  Jr.,  1873),  by  another  between  T.  Gesneriana 
and  stiaveolens  (Mrs.  Loudon.  18«).  That  the  Parrot 
Tulips  are  hybrids  is  perhaps  true,  but  to  state  with 
certainty  the  parents  seems  impossible,  for  as  early  as 
1G13,  among  the  figures  in  Hortus  Eystettensis,  there  is 
one  which  shows  laciniation 
of  the  petals  to  a  marked 
degree;  sufficiently  so,  in 
fact,  to  be  the  original  form 
from  which  this  strain  could 
bedeveloped.  Besides,  many 
of  our  garden  varieties  of 
to-day  exhibit  more  or  less 
laciniation,  so  that  it  is 
probable  that  "Parrot" 
strains  might  be  developed 
from  them  by  simple  selec- 
tion. 

Double  Tulips  seem  to 
have  made  their  appearance 
at  an  early  date.  In  Hortus 
Eystettensis  (1613),  there 
are  four  forms  figured,  one 
of  which,  at  least,  seems  to 
have  been  almost  wholly 
made  up  of  bracts,  as  it  is 
shown  entirely  green  and  is 
described  as  being  "wholly 
herbaceous  and  green."  The 
other  three  there  figured 
are:  one  red,  one  yellow, 
and  the  other  white  with 
maroon  borders.  Solms- 
Laubach  places  the  advent 
of  double  Tulips  at  a  much 
later  date.  16«5,  and  gives 
as  the  first  authentic  record 
the  account  of  "  Tnlipa  lutea 


tioned.  A  double  form  of 
"7".  «fro/(H«"  was  known  in 
1701,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  a 
double  form  of  T.  sijlies- 
tris  was  described. 
Arnold  V.  Stubenrauch. 

Tulip  Bulb  Culture  in 
America.  — Prom  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view  the 
Tulip  in  this  country  has 
received  but  little  consid- 
eration, which  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  its  cultivation  has 
not  been  considered  of  suf- 
ficient financial  importance 
to  warrant  the  undertaking, 

and  also  to  the  very  general  opinion  that  the  industry 
could  not  be  made  profitable  excepting  in  Holland  anil 
by  the  Dutch.  There  is  a  common  notion  that  Dutch 
soil  alone  is  adapted  to  the  perfect  development  of  the 
bulb,  and  that  there  is  .some  secret  process  possessed 
by  the  Dutch  alone  which  they  will  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances reveal.  Nevertheless  some  of  our  early 
horticulturists  and  florists  showed  conclusively  that  the 
Tulip  bulbs  could  be  grown  in  America  even  better  than 
in  Holland. 

The  late  David  Thomas,  of  Greatfield,  near  Aurora, 
Ciyuga  county,  N.  Y.,  grew  from  seed  some  of  the 
finest  Tulips,  both  as  regards  size,  colors  and  markings, 
ever  shown  in  this  or  any  other  country  at  that  early 
date,  which  was  nearly  sixty  years  ago.  The  writer  re- 
members well  seeing  them  on  exhibition  at  the  Aurora 
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Horticultural  Society  and  the  favor  with  which  they 
were  received  by  as  critical  and  intelligent  an  audience 
as  ever  gathered  around  an  exhibition  table. 

The  late  Isaac  Buchanan  propagated  the  Tulip  very 
successfully  from  offsets  at  his  nursery  in  Astoria,  L.  1., 
at  about  the  same  period,  and  exhibited  the  flowers  at 
the  flr.st  spring  exhibition  of  the  first  New  York  Horti- 
cultural Society,  carrying  off  the  highest  honors. 

Recent  attempts  in  cultivating  the  Tulip  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  West,  as  an 
industry,  have  been  quite  successful,  and  the  work  only 
needs  to  be  taken  up  systematically  and  energetically  to 
insure  success.    (See  Washington.) 

The  Tulip  is  not  at  all 
particular  as  regards  soil. 
It  will  thrive  in  either  sand 
or  clay,  but  it  can  be  prof- 
itably grown  only  on  a  light 
sandy  soil,  as  in  such  the 
bulbs  increase  more  rapidly 
and  are  larger  and  more  at- 
tractive in  appearance,  the 
skin  being  of  a  lovely  red- 
dish brown,  while  those 
grown  in  a  heavy  soil  are 
smaller  and  of  a  dirty  brown 
color.  Nearly  all  the  soil 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
Maine  to  Florida  is  admir- 
ably adapted  to  commercial 
Tulip  cultivation,  as  is  much 
of  the  upland  soil  from  Vir- 
ginia southward,  the  light 
sand  being  almost  identical 
with  that  of  Holland,  where 
the  Tulip  is  almost  exclu- 
sively grown. 

While  the  Tulip  loves 
moisture,  perfect  drainage 
is  requisite  to  success.  The 
best  results  are  obtained 
when  the  soil  has  been 
made  very  rich  for  a  pre- 
vious crop;  it  matters  but 
little  what,  — some  root  crop 
being  preferable.  The  best 
manure  is  that  from  the 
cow-stall,  which  must  be 
thoroughly  rotted  and 
evenly  incorporated  in  the 
soil.  Even  though  the  soil 
be  light  and  fine,  it  must  be 
thoroughly  worked  before 
the  bulbs  are  planted,  which 
should  be  by  the  ISth  of 
September.  Plant  the  bulbs 
4  inches  below  the  surface 
in  beds  i  feet  in  width,  the 
rows  6  inches  apart  and  the 
larger  or  stock  -  bulbs  6 
inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
For  propagation  the  largest 
and  finest  bulbs  are  always 
used,  and  selected  by  the 
dealers  before  filling  orders. 
The  sets  can  be  planted  2 
inches  apart  in  the  rows, 
the  space  to  be  increased  according  to  the  size  of  the 
bulb.  Upon  the  approach  of  winter  the  beds  should  be 
given  a  light  mulch  to  prevent  the  ground  freezing  be- 
low the  bulb.  Not  that  the  Tulip  will  not  endure  as 
much  frost  as  any  hardy  perennial  — for  it  will— but 
nearly  all  bulbs  make  certain  preparations  for  spring 
flowers  in  winter,  and  when  the  soil  around  them  is 
hard  frozen  this  preparation  cannot  go  on ;  consequently 
when  growth  starts  in  early  spring  it  will  be  premature 
and  feeble,  and  the  result  will  be  inferior  flowers  and  a 
smaller  increase. 

Upon  the  approach  of  spring  remove  the  mulch;  this 
is  all  the  work  that  will  be  required,  other  than  to  keep 
the  .surface  of  the  soil  frequently  stirred  with  a  fine 
rake  to  keep  down  the  weeds  and  prevent  evaporation 
until  the  flowers  appear.   The  beginning  of  bloom  is  the 
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all-important  and  critical  period  of  the  season's  work, 
when  the  florist's  arcana  must  be  practiced  but  not  re- 
vealed. The  great  secret  iu  Tulip  propagation  is  now 
open  to  the  world,  though  not  popularly  understood. 

Propagation  is  effected  by  offsets,  from  the  fact  that 
varieties  will  not  reproduce  themselves  from  seed.  The 
seed  produces  only  "  self s  "  or  Mother  Tulips,  which  only 
break  into  variegated  forms  at  long  and  uncertain  peri- 
ods.   Consequently  the  flowers  must  be  cut  away  as 


2595.    Round-petaled  Tulips  in  a  five-inch  pot  (XM)- 

soon  as  they  appear;  if  not,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
plant's  energies  would  go  to  the  development  of  the 
seed,  — nature's  method  of  reproduction,— and  the  bulbs 
produced  would  be  small  and  with  but  few  or  no  offsets. 
From  nature's  standpoint  the  bulb  is  of  consequence  as 
a  means  of  reproduction  or  perpetuation  of  the  species 
only  in  case  of  failure  of  seed  production. 

By  cutting  the  flower-stems  as 
sufBciently  developed  to  show,  th 
variety,  and  the  plant's  ennrfrips 
reproduction  by  off^it^-  ■A-l;i,-li.   ! 
freely  produced.  Th.r.    - 
in  this  respect.    The  in    i 
nually;  that  is,  the  imi    i  : 
ber  of  offsets,  which  mu   i  i..    -in 
before  they  can  be  sold  as  lirst  ol 

By  the  cutting  of  the  flower-stt 
of  development  is  materially  shot 
mature  at  least  four  weeks  earliei 
if  permitted  to  matun-.  i  in  Lc.ii; 
be  safelv  taken  up  and  iliir,!  ,,ir  \ 

the  time"  the  stems  an-  .m.  Wh.  n  th.-  flowers  are  cut  it 
will  not  do  to  l,-.ivp  tli.n.  ..11  th..  I.eds;  they  must  be 
carrii'd  t..  som.^  i.liicc  where  Imlljs  are  not  to  be  grown. 
If  h-fi  H|...n  til.'  l..Mis  they  will,  as  the  Dutch  say, "make 
the  s,.il  -1.  k.  ;.n.l  ^..iiiid.  healthy  bulbs  cannot  again  be 
pro.lin.  .1  .11  11  until  after  a  succession  of  grain  and 
grass,  v.  Tuliijs  must  not  be  returned  to  the  same  soil 
annually,  a  rotation  of  at  least  two  other  crops  being 
necessary  to  the  production  of  sound,  vigorous  bulbs. 

A  hundred  thousand  salable  bulbs  can  be  grown  on  a 
single  acre.  They  require  three  years  from  the  sets. 
The  first  year  double  that  number  can  be  grown.  The 
average  yield  or  output  will  be  6G,000  bulbs  to  the 
acre. 

In  this  country  where  land  admirably  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  Tulip  bulbs  can  be  had  at  not  more  than 
fifty  dollars  per  acre,  in  comparison  with  land  iu  Hol- 
land worth  $5,000  per  acre,  the  industry  could  be  made 
a  profitable  one.  C.  L.  Allen. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  the  key  used  be- 
low is  based  upon  a  technical  botanical  character  of  no 
interest  to  the  horticulturist,  but  it  seems  to  be  impos- 
sible to  group  the  species  according  to  the  color  and 
shape  of  the  flowers. 

SusniARV  OF  Groups. 

I.  Outer  bulb-tnnic  glabrous  inside... Species      1-2 
II.  Outer    bulb-tunic    with    a    few    oppressed 

hairs  inside   tnu-ards   the  top .Species     3-12 


VII.    <h, 
VIII.   Oil 


aeutifolia,  20. 


australis,  38. 
Batalini,  30. 
Biebersteiniana 
bitiora,  31. 
Billietiana,  19. 
carinata,  8. 
Clusiana,  32. 
Dammanni,  23. 
Didieri,  20. 
Draeoutia,  42. 
Eichleri.  4. 
elegans.  13. 


Kaufmanniana,  18. 
Kesselriugi,  15. 
Kolpakowskiana,  5. 
Korolkowi,  17. 


lanata,  s.  L. 
Leichtlini,  36. 
linifolia,  28. 
Lorteti,  .14. 
Lownei,  27. 
lutescens,  20. 
Lycica,  34. 
macrospeila,  4 
maculata,  14. 
Mauriana.  20. 
Maximowiczii, 


Oculus-solis,  34. 
Ostrowskiana,  11. 
Persica.  s.  l. 
planitolia,  20. 
platystigma,  25. 
prajeox.  35. 
pulchella,  6. 
retroflexa.  22. 
sasatilis,  16. 
spathulata,  42. 
Sprengeri,  12. 
Strangewaysiana, 
42. 


vlolacea,  7. 
viridiflora,  39. 
viteUina,  9. 


bulb- 


glabrous  inside. 


1.  frigrans,  Munby.    Heigl: 
crowded  at  middle  of  stem,  lii 

outside  ;  peri- 
funnelform  -  cam- 
panulate,  1-lH  in.  long. 
3  in.  across,  slightly  fra- 
grant; segments  all 
acute;  filaments  bearded 
at  base:  ovary  slightly 
narrowed  at  collar;  stig- 
mas small.  Algeria.  Gn. 
45:905.  -  Allied  to  T. 
sylvestris,  differing  in 
position  of  the  leaves 
and  segments  uniformly 
wide. 

2.  Higeri,  Held. 
Height  0  in.:  Ivs.  4-5, 
lorate  acute,  not  undu- 
late :  fls.  chiefly  red, 
about  2  in.  across;  peri- 
anth broad-campanulate. 
IM  in.,  inodorous;    seg- 


gined  with  yellow  ;  sta- 
mens purple-black ;  fila- 
ments linear,  bearded 
at  base:  ovary  narrowed 
at  collar;  stigmas  small. 
Hills  of  Parnes  range  in 
Attica.     B.M.    C242.     F. 
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Outer  hnlb-tunic  with  a  few  oppressed  ha 
inside  towards  the  top. 


B.   Lrs.     hlufrlitd     with     linear 

chest, tut-hrown  spots:    fila- 

iiieiils  nut  bearded  at  base.  3. 

Greigi 

B.  Li's.  not  blotched:    filaments 

bearded  at  base 4. 

Eichleri 

Stem  glabrous  (T.  Kolpakow- 

skiana  sometimes   obscurely 

pubescent). 
B.  Lvs.  ovate  or  broadly  lanceo- 

late. 

c.  Filaments  bearded  at  base.  5. 

Kolpakowskiana 

('). 

pulchella 

7. 

violacea 

cc.  Filaments  not  bearded 8. 

carinata 

9. 

vitellina 

BB.  Lvs.  linear  or  linear-lancen- 
Inte. 
c.  Filaments  bearded  at  base.W.  sylvestris 

cc.  Filaments  not  bearded 11.  Ostrowskiana 

12.  Sprengeri 

3.  Greigi,  Kegel.  Height  2-8  in.:  lvs.  usually  4 
obscui-ely  downy,  much  undulate  toward  cartilag 
border:  perianth  campanulate,  3-3K  in. 
long,  5  in.  across,  spreading  abruptly  from 
about  the  middle,  bright  crimson  with  a 
large  dark  basal  blotch,  margined  with 
yellow;  segments  uniform,  obovoid,  cus- 
pidate or  emarginate ;  anthers  yellow;  fil- 
aments black,  glabrous:  ovary  narrowed 
at  collar:  stigmas  yellow,  twice  as  broad 
as  neck  of  ovary,  reflexed.  Turkestan. 
B.M.  6177.  F.S.  21:2261.  P.  1876:217.- 
Early-blooming. 

4.  Eichleri,  Kegel.    Height  6  in.:  lvs. 
12-15  in.  long,  lanceolate  acuminate,  mar- 
gins plane    and 


anth  broadly 
campanulate,  2- 
3^-3Xiu.  across, 
deep  scarlet 
with  a  broad, 
cuneate,  dark 
violet  -  blue  ba- 
sal blotch  mar- 
gined with  yel- 
low; segments 
rounded  at  top 
with  a  mucro; 
anthers    violet- 


ments  black;  stigmas  very 
thick,  undulate,  pale  yellow. 
Georgia  in  Asia.  B.M.  6191. 
F.  1877:169. -Allied  to  T. 
Greigi. 

5.  Kolpakowaki&na,  Kegel. 
Height  12  in.:  lvs.  3-1.  ob- 
scurely ciliate  on  margin: 
bud  nodding:  perianth  cam- 
panulate, 2-2^  in.  long,  4K 
in.  across,  faintly  scented, 
varying  from  bright  scarlet 
to  bright  yellow,  typically  red 
with  a  faint  yellow  -  black 
blotch  at  base;  segments  ob- 
long, acute,  the  outer  spread- 
ncn.,      *  r>       .    «,       ■  ing  away  from   the   inner  as 

Ivt^T'^J""'"        th?   flower   expands;    anthers 
(X!4).    bee  No.  42.  dark    purple:     ovary     large, 

stout:  stigmas  large,  crisped. 
Turkestan  and  Central  Asia,  1877.  B.M.  6710.  Gn.  60, 
p.  182.  — A  near  ally  of  T.  Gesneriana,  which  it  bids  fair 
to  rival  in  beauty  and  variability  under  cultivation. 

6.  pulchella,  Fenzl.  Height  4  in. :  lvs.  2-3,  crowded 
and  spreading  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  chan- 
neled, obscurely  ciliate  on  edges:  perianth  funnelform, 
erect.  l-\yi  in.  long,  2X  in.  across,  bright  mauve-red 


above,  passing  downward  into  a  slaty  lilac  without  any 
dark -colored  blotch,  but  bright  yellow  at  l>ase;  segments 
all  acute,  densely  pilose  at  base;  filaments  linear:  ovary 
clavate:  stigmas  less  than  ovary-diameter.  Alpine  re- 
gion of  Cilician  Taurus,  1877. 
B.M.  6304.  -  A  dwarf  species 
near  to  T.  Hageri. 

7.  violicea,  Boiss.  &  Buhse. 
Less  than  12  in.  high:  lvs.  3-5, 
crowded:  perianth  campanulate 
with  a  contracted  base,  IX  i"- 
long,  2  in.  wide,  fragrant,  typi- 
cally bright  mauve-red  or  rosy 
crimson  flushed  with  purple, 
varying  to  white  with  a  slight 
flush  of  red  outside,  with  a 
large  brown  or  black  basal 
blotch,  usually  bordered  with 
white;  scs^inints  uniformlv  ob- 
hmg,  M.I   ,   1,1        -t  II-,  black 


A  Parrot  Tulip  — 
Tulipa  Gesneriana,  var. 
Dracontia  (X^e). 


nulate,  3  in.  long, 
dark  scarlet, 
tinged  with  green 
just  above  and 
blending  into  a 
bright  jellow  ba- 
sal lildtch;  segments  acute,  cuspidate; 
stamens  yellow:  ovary  prismatic:  stig- 
mas white,  not  undulated.  Habitat  un- 
known. Vars.  rtibra  and  violicea,  Hort., 
are  ofl^ered. 

9.  vitellina,  Hort.  Lvs.  4,  not  crowded, 
as  long  as  fl. -stalk,  not  undulated,  thinly 
ciliate  on  edge:  peduncle  slightly  tinged 
with  red  near  fl. :  perianth  campanulate, 
2  in.  long,  sulfur-yellow,  no  basal  blotch; 
inner    segments    rounded,    outer    acute; 

filaments    yellowish   white;  stigmas    not 

~^ — '—  undulated.  —  Said     to     be    "hybrids    he- 

aled style  of      tween  T.  suaveolens  and  T.  Gesneriana.^' 
;i^).  It  is  one  of  the  "Cottage  Garden  "  Tulips, 

a  class  of  old-fashioned  Tulips  which 
have  been  preserved  from  oblivion  in  the  gardens  of 
the  poor.  Attempts  have  been  made  recently  to  restore 
them  to  popular  favor.    Well  worth  attention. 

10.  sylvestris,  Linn.  Fig.  2601.  Height  9-15  in.:  lvs. 
usually  3,  at  base  of  scape,  channeled,  linear-lorate: 
peduncle  sometimes  2-fld.  in  cultivation:  bud  nodding; 


}y,-2  in.  long,  yel- 
ower:  ovary  bladder- 
;  smaller  than  ovary- 
ive  in  England  and 
on  as  T.  Florentina 


perianth   funuelfnrm-canij' 
low;  segments  all  n'-iit.-,  in 
form  (narrowed  ,it  ,  ,.ii  .,  , 
diameter,  yelluw      ~      i 
widelv  .so  in  Em.  , 
and  f.  Florentine ,  \.ir,  .-., 

11.  Ostrowskiina,  Kegel.  Height  12  in.:  lvs.  3,  flat, 
ciliate  on  edge  :  perianth  open-campanulate,  2-3  in. 
across,  non-odorous,  scarlet  with  small  brown  basal 
spot,  margined  with  yellow  at  top;  segments  tapering 
at  base  and  top;  filaments  dark  wine-red:  ovary  pris- 
matic, white  striped  with  green,  red  near  top:  .stigmas 
equal  to  ovarv-diameter,  scarlet.  Introduced  from 
Turkestan  in  1881.  B.M.  6895.  Gn.  45:965. -Allied  to 
T.  Oculus-solis. 

12.  Sprtngeri,  Baker.  Height  10-18  in.:  lvs.  4,  close 
together,  long,  linear-lanceolate,  stiff:  peduncle  wiry, 
tinged  with  deep  red  under  fl. :  perianth  open-campanii- 
late  (star-shaped),  2  in.  long,  bright  scarlet  with  a 
somewhat  dull  brown  basal  blotch  margined  all  around 
with  dull  orange-yellow,  all  blending  into  one  another; 
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segments  all  oblong-ovate  and  cuspidate ;  filaments  red- 
dish brown:  ovary  pyramidal,  reddish:  stigmas  equal 
to  narrow  collar.  Hab.  (?).  Imported  by  Dammann  & 
Co.,  of  Naples,  in  1894.    Gn.  56:1251.    Gt.  44:1411. 

Group  III.  Outer  hull-tunic  with  scattering  oppressed 
hairs  all  over  inside. 
A.  Stem    pubescent    {T.    maculata 
finely  so  and  sometimes  gla- 
brous). 
B.  Perianth    usually    bright    red 

with  a  yellow  basal  blotch. .  .13.  elegans 
BB.  Perianth  orange-scarlet  or  red, 
with  a  dark  broivn^  purplish 
or  bluish  black  basal  blotch. li.  maculata 
AA.  Stem  glabrous. 

B.  Lower   Ivs.    lorafe   or    linear- 
lanceolate 15.  Kesselringi 

BB.  Lower    Ivs.    lanceolate    or 
broadly  so. 
0.  Filaments  bearded  at  base. .16.  saxatilis 
CO.  Filaments  not  bearded. 

D.  The  perianth  segment's  all 

rounded  at  top 17.  Korolkowi 

DD.  The  perianth  segments  all 

acute  at  top IS.  Eaufmanniana 

DDD.  The    inner  perianth     seg- 
ments rounded :     outer 

acute  at  top 19.  BilUetiana 

20.  Didieri 

13.  Alegans,  Hort.  Height  12-18  in. :  Ivs.  3-4,  below 
middle  of  stem,  lorate- lanceolate,  finely  ciliate  upon 
upper  face:  perianth  campanulate,  3-3>^  in.  long:  seg- 
ments   uniform,   narrowed    gradually   to  a  very   acute 


2600.    A  pan  of  Murillo  Tulips,  one  of  the  few  double 
that  are  really  desirable  (X  34). 


point;  anthers  violet  ;  filaments  glabrous  ;  stigmas 
larger  than  ovary-diameter,  yellowish.— Known  in  gar- 
dens only.  Krelage  catalogues  a  variety  as  "Cottage 
elegans  picotee"  which  has  larger  Ivs.  and  white  flowers 
edged  with  rose,  and  without  basal  blotch,  "probably 
a  hybrid  between  T.  acuminata  and  suaveolens." 

14.  maculata,  Hort.  Height  12-18  in. :  Ivs.  3-4,  lorate- 
lanceolate:  perianth  campanulate,  2-2X  in.;  segments 
obovate,  cuspidate,  very  wide  beyond  middle;  anthers 
purple;  filaments  glabrous;  stigmas  small.— "A  well- 
marked  garden  ia.ce"  (Baker). 

15.  KgBselringi,  Kegel.  Lvs.  4-5,  crowded  at  base 
of  stem,  lorate-lanceolate,  channeled:  peduncle  some- 
times obscurely  puberulent :  perianth  campanulate,  l}^-2 
in.  long,  bright  yellow,  flushed  with  red  and  green  out- 
side; inner  segments  subobtuse,  outer  acute;  stamens 
bright  yellow;  filaments  glabrous;  stigmas  not  equal 
to  ovary-diameter.    Turkestan.    B.M.  6754. 

16.  Bax&tllis,  Sieber.  Height  12  in.  or  more:  stem 
usually  branched    low  down    and    bearing  2  fls. :    lvs. 
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usually  3,  sometimes  lowest  12  in.  long:  perianth  ob- 
long -  funnelform,  2-23^  in.  long,  3  in.  across,  light 
mauve- purple,  at  base  bright  yellow;  segments  pubes- 
cent at  base,  inner  obovate,  outer  oblong  ;  anthers 
blackish  ;  filaments  bright  yellow  :  ovary  prismatic: 
stigmas  small.    Crete,  1878.    B.M.  6374.    Gn.  56:1234. 

17.  Korolkdwi,  Regel.  Height  6-9  in.:  lvs.  2-3,  fal- 
cate, margin  crisped:  perianth  campanulate,  red,  with 
a  distinct  black  basal  blotch ;  inner  segments  oblong, 
outer  obovate  ;  filaments  lanceolate;  stigmas  small. 
Turkestan,  1875. 

18.  EaufmanniiLna,  Regel.  Less  than  12  in.  high :  lvs. 
2-3;  perianth  subcampanulate,  2-3  in.  long,  2K-4  in. 
across,  bright  yellow  in  original  form,  tinged  with  red 
outside,  without  basal  blotch ;  in  cultivation  very  vari- 
ble  in  color  and  nearly  alwaj's  with  a  deep  yellow  ba- 
sal blotch  ;  anthers  lemon-yellow,  linear ;  filaments 
bright  orange,  linear  flattened :  ovary  pyramidal :  stig- 
mas small  in  cultivated  form,  but  described  as  large. 
Turkestan,  1877.    B.M.  6887. 

19.  Billieti&na,  Jord.  &  Four.  Lvs.  3-4,  undulate,  not 
ciliate  on  edge:  perianth  open-campanulate,  2  in.  long, 
3%  in.  across,  inodorous,  bright  yellow,  flushed  with 
scarlet  -  pink,  especially  outside,  with  obscure  basal 
blotch  striated  with  blue-black  lines  ;  anthers  dark 
gray  or  blackish;  filaments  yellow,  with  dark  striations: 
ovary  narrowed  at  collar  :  stigmas  light  yellow,  very 
large  and  crisped.  Savoy,  Italy.  B.M.  7253.  G.M. 
38:311. -One  of  the  late  Tulips. 

20.  DidiSri,  Jord.  Height  12-18  in. :  Ivs.  3-4,  undulate, 
acuminate:  perianth  campanulate,  2-2^  in.  long,  4K  in. 
across,  bright  crimson,  with  purple  basal  blotch  margined 
with  yellow  or  yellowish  white ;  outer  segments  reflexed ; 
stamens  same  color  as  basal  blotch :  ovary  narrowed  at 
collar:  stigmas  larger  than  collar -diameter,  white. 
Savoy,  Italy  and  Alps.  B.M.  6639.- Var.  Mauri4na,  Jord. 
Lvs.  narrower,  slightly  undulate:  perianth  brilliantred, 
with  wide  yellow  blotch.  Var.  planifdlia,  Jord.  Stem 
slender:  lvs.  narrow,  not  undulated:  perianth  deep  red, 
faintly  marked  with  yellowish  red  or  blackish  blotch. 
Var.  acutifdlia,  DC.  A  cultivated  form :  peduncle  5-8 
in.  long:  lvs.  oblong -lanceolate.  Var.  41ba,  Krelage. 
Peduncle  stiff,  mottled  with  red :  perianth  light  lemon- 
yellow,  or  white  tinged  green  outside,  basal  blotch  lim- 
ited to  a  few  dark  striations;  filaments  same  color  as 
flower.  Var.  lut^soens,  Krelage.  Lvs.  3,  slightly  fal- 
cate: perianth  light  yellowish  white  streaked  with  red, 
with  a  bluish  violet,  dark  basal  blotch;  filaments  col- 
ored like  spot. 

Group  IV.     Outer  bnlb-tunic  pubescent  inside,  densely 
so  at  apex. 
A.  Perianth  segments  very  long,  linear 

and  acuminate 21.  acuminata 

AA.  Perianth  segments  oblong,  all  uni- 
form and  acuminate 22.  retroflexa 

AAA.  Perianth  segments  all  narroivly  ob- 
lonq;  inner  acute,  outer  rounded 
at  top 23.  Dammanni 

21.  acuminata,  Vahl.  Figs.  2602,  2603.  Height  12-18 
in.:  lvs.  4,  lowest  lanceolate,  all  undulated  at  margins: 
peduncle  shining:  perianth  very  open,  light  yellow 
splotched  with  red  lines;  segments  sometimes  ihi  in. 
long,'  less  than  %  in.  wide,  with  edges  rolled  in;  sta- 
mens yellow;  filaments  flattened,  glabrous:  ovary  pris- 
matic: stigmas  very  large,  yellow,-  not  undulated. 
Turkey  (?). 

22.  retroflfixa,  Hort.  Lvs.  long-lanceolate,  sometimes 
linear-lanceolate,  slightly  ciliate  on  edge,  otherwise 
glabrous:  peduncle  somewhat  shining:  bud  nodding; 
perianth  open  funnelform-campanulate,  yellow,  a  shade 
darker  at  base— a  trace  of  a  very  obscure  basal  blotch; 
segments  uniform  in  width,  linear-lanceolate  acumi- 
nate, twisted,  with  undulated  edges;  stamens  yellow; 
filaments  flattened,  glabrous. -A  supposed  garden  hy- 
brid between  T.  Oesneriana  and  acuminata. 

23.  D&mmanni,  Kegel.  Height  6  in.:  lvs.  4,  placed 
whorl-like  at  middle  of  stem,  linear-lanceolate,  recurved, 
obscurely  bristly,  ciliate  on  margin,  otherwise  glabrous: 
peduncle  glabrous:  perianth  spreading,  star-shaped, 
purplish  or  reddish  with   an   oblong-lanceolate   black 


jeol.TuHpasylvest 
also  as  T.  Florentina, 
odorata  (X  J4). 


blotch  without  yellow  border;  segments  narrowly  ob- 
long; filaments  filiform,  glabrous;  stigmas  broader 
than  ovary-diameter.  Mt.  Lebanon.  1889.  Gt.  38:1300. 
—Allied  to  T.  linifoUa  and  Maximowiczii. 

Group  V.     Outer  bulb-tunic  pilose  inside. 
A.  Lower  Ivs.  lanceolate. 
B.  Lvs.  slightly  or  not  at  all  un- 
dulated  21.  Armena 

BB.  Lvs.  I'ery  much  undulated 2.5.  platyatlgma 

AA.  Lower  lvs.  linear 20.  Maximowiczii 

21    Annfina,  Boiss.    Lvs.  5,  crowded  at  base  of  stem, 

falcate,  glaucous  and  glabrous,  slightly  undulated,  long, 

ciliate  on  edge  all  around,  longer  than  fl. -stalk:  pedun- 
cle glabrous,  finely  dotted, 
perianth  open  campanulate, 
slightly  sweet-scented,  2  ii. 
long,  dark  scarlet  with  black 
basal  blotch  margined  all 
around  with  yellow;  inner 
segments  rounded,  outer 
acute;  anthers  purple;  fila- 
ments flattened,  black,  not 
bearded.  —  This  species  is 
referred  by  Baker  without 
hesitation  to  T.  Gesneriana. 
but  the  plants  in  the  trade 
as  T.  Armena  differ  as  indi- 
cated above. 

25.  platystigma,  Jord. 
Height  18  in.:  stem  slen- 
der, glabrous:  lvs.  3-1,  very 
much  undulated:  peduncle 
glabrous:  perianth  campan- 
ulate, 2  in.  long,  violet- 
scented,  magenta-red;  seg- 
ments obovate-oblong;  claw 
blue  tinted  with  a  yellow 
spot  in  the  middle ;  filaments 
not  bearded :  anthers  violet- 
colored:     ovary    prismatic: 

stigmas  very  large  and  undulated.    France. 

26.  Maximowiczii,  Regel.  Lvs.  erect:  peduncle  gla- 
brous: perianth  crimson,  with  a  black  basul  blotch; 
segments  obtuse,  ending  in  a  short,  -li;ir|i  i.-int:  nn- 
thers  light  purple;  filaments  linear.  ii-  '  '  I  i-t- 
ern  Bokhara,  1889.  Closely  allied  tn  /  -  :,,iu 
which  it  differs  in  having  outer  bulli-ii.il  i  '■••.•ir.  ;  ;  .[nx 
(not  woolly),  erect  lvs.  and  sharp-puiuu.l  pLriauih  .-ce- 
ments.   Gt.  38:1307.    G.C.  IH.  19:757. 

Gkoitp  VL     Outer  bulb-tunic  woolly  at  apex  inside. 

A.  Filaments  bearded  at  base 27.  Lownei 

AA.  Filaments  not  bearded. 

B.  Perianth  crimson  or  scarlet,  with  a 

distinct  basal  blotch 28.  linifoUa 

29.  montana 
BB.  Perianthyellow,witho'utbasalblotch.'iO.  Batalini 

27.  L6wiiei,  Baker.  Height  2-4  in. :  stem  glabrous, 
sometimes  2-headed:  lvs.  2,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  fal- 
cate, glabrous:  peduncle  slender,  glabrous:  bud  slightly 
nodding;  perianth  funnelform,  small,  white  with  a 
bright  yellow  basal  blotch,  tinged  outside  with  light  pur- 
ple or  purplish  pink,  inner  segments  wider;  stamens 
yellow:  ovary  narrowed  at  collar:  stigmas  very  small. 
Mts.  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  1874. 

28.  linifdlia,  Regel.  Stem  somewhat  shining,  some- 
times 2-headed:  lvs.  7,  linear  and  grass-like,  spirally 
arranged,  spreading,  glabrous :  perianth  open-campanu- 
late,  small,  bright  scarlet;  basal  blotch  bluish  black; 
inner  segments  oblanceolate,  outer  ovate  and  slightly 
wider;  anthers  pinkish;  pollen  gray;  filaments  bluish 
black:  ovary  pyramidal :  stigmas  very  small,  yellowish 
white.    Bokhara. 

29.  mont&na,  Lindl.  Height  4-8  in. :  lower  lvs.  ob- 
long-lanceolate, acuminate,  undulated,  very  glaucous: 
peduncle  glabrous:  perianth  campanulate,  lK-2in.  long, 
2  in.  across,  deep  crimson,  paler  outside;  segments 
ovate  or  oblong,  flat,  acute,  the  inner  often  obovate  ob- 
tuse; filaments  purplish:  ovary  prismatic:  stigmas 
small.  Mts.  of  Persia.  B.R.  ]3:1106.-Var.  jillia, 
K.Koch.    Dwarf,  from  Caucasus.    Not  more  than  3-4  in. 
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tall:   fls.  bright  red,  1  in.  or  less  long;  all  6  segments 
obovate  and  obtuse. 

30.  Batalini,  Regel.  Height  5  in.:  stem  glabrous: 
lvs.  5,  crowded  into  a  sort  of  whorl  just  below  middle  of 
stem,  linear-lanceolate,  glabrous,  slightly  undulated: 
perianth  campanulate,  slightly  funnelform;  segments 
oblong-ovate,  obtuse,  sometimes  deeply  incised  on  the 
edge  near  the  top;  filaments  linear,  terete,  yellow: 
ovary  elliptic-oblong,  compressed,  trigonous:  stigmas 
coroniform.  Eastern  Bokhara,  1889.  Gt.  38:1307.  G.C. 
III.  19:759.-One  of  the  early  Tulips. 


GKOrP  VII.     Outer  bulb-tunic  everywhere  ivoolly  inside. 
A.  Filaments  bearded  at  base. 

B.  The  filaments  flattened 31.  biflora 

BB.  The  filaments  cylindric 32.  Clusiana 

AA.  Filaments  not  bearded. 

B.  Perianth  bright  yellow,  with 

obscure  basal  blotch  ornone.33.  Biebersteiniana 
BB.  Perianth  bright  scarlet,  with 
a  distinct  black  or  purplish 
basal  blotch  margined  with 

yellow 34.  Oculus-solis 

35.  prsBcox 
BBB.  Perianth  with  outer  segments 
rich,  bright  purple  or  pur- 
plish red  broadly  margined 
with  white:  inner  segments 
yellowish  white 36.  LeichtUni 
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31.  bifldra,  Linu.  Height  3-6  in.:  stem  glabrous  or 
slightly  pilose,  usually  U-  or  3-H(l.,  rarely  4-  or  5-acl. : 
Ivs.  often  2,  sometimes  3,  linear,  long:  perianth  fun- 
nelform-canipanulate,  1  in.  long,  2in.  across,  pale  yellow 
or  white  inside,  tinged  with  green  or  red  or  even  pur- 
plish outside;  segments  acute;  filaments  flattened, 
ciliated  at  base;  ovary  narrowed  at  collar:  stigmas 
small.  Mts.  of  Central  Siberia  and  the  Caucasus.  B.R. 
7:535.    B.M.  C518. 

32.  Clusiana,  Vent.  Height  12-18  in. :  stem  slender, 
glabrous:  Ivs.  4-5,  very  long  and  narrow  and  folded 
double,  linear-acuminate,  pendent:  peduncle  slender, 
tinged  with  brown  directly  under  fl. :  perianth  small, 
when  open  2  in.  across,  funnelform-campauulate,  very 
fragnint,  briu'hf  li-mon-yellow  tinged  with  green  out- 
sidi-.  or  wliirc  tluslird  with  red;   segments  acute;  claw 

den^fly  lit'ariltMi  at  base:  ovary  pyramidal;  stigmas 
small,  tiugfd  witli  red.  Portugal,  through  Mediterranean 
region  to  Greece  and  Persia.     B.M.  1390. 


Tuhpa  acummata  ( 


33.  Biebersteiuiana,  Schult  f  Height  6  in.;  stem 
slendei  glabrous  Ivs  2-4,  crowded  together,  long, 
channeled,  glabrous,  slightly  ciliated  on  edge;  bud 
slightly  nodding;  perianth  open-campanulate,  2K  in. 
long,  bright  yellow  tinged  with  scarlet-pink  on  edges 
and  sometimes  green  outside;  at  base  a  brownish  yellow 
discoloration;  inner  segments  obtuse,  outer  acute; 
anthers  gray;  pollen  yellow;  filaments  yellow:  ovary 
prismatic;  stigmas  yellow,  undulated.    Asia  Minor. 

34.  6culus-861is,  St.  Aman.  Height,  12-18  in. :  stem 
slender,  glabrous:  Ivs.  3-4,  lorate-lanceolate,  acute, 
glabrous;  perianth  funnelform-campanulate,  214-3  in. 
long,  4>2  in.  across,  scentless,  erect;  segments  very 
acute,  the  inner  ones  often  less  so;  anthers  yellow; 
filaments  purple:  ovary  prismatic.  South  of  Prance, 
Italy  and  Switzerland.  B.B.  5:380  (as  T.  Gesneriana). 
—  Var.  Lortfiti,  Baker.  A  slight  variety,  the  basal  spot 
oblanceolate  and  black.  Marseilles.  Var.  Lycica,  Baker. 
Stem  6-8  in.  long;  Ivs.  crowded:  perianth-segments  all 
acute,  inneroblanceolate-oblong;  apex  subdeltoid;  blotch 
black;  anthers  and  filaments  dark  purple.  Lycia,  Asia 
Minor.  Var.  AUppica,  Baker.  A  form  with  fls.  con- 
siderably smaller  than  W.  European  type,  with  a  smaller 
black  basal  blotch.    Asia  Minor,  Syria  and  Palestine. 

35.  prsBCOZ,  Tenore.  Height,  12-18  in. :  stem  slender, 
glabrous;  Ivs.  3-5,  lorate-lanceolate,  acute,  undulated 
at  margin:  perianth  campanulate,  2-3  in.  long,  3  in. 
across,  erect,  scentless:  basal  blotch  purplish  black, 
margined  with  yellow;  segments  widely  imbricated, 
outer  slightly  longer,  acute,  puberulent  at  apex;  inner 
shorter,  obtusely  cuspidate;  anthers  yellow;  filaments 
long,  dark  purple,  glabrous:  ovary  prismatic;  stigmas 
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pubescent,  reddish.  Italy  and  Southern  France;  also 
Algeria,  Greece,  Syria,  Palestine  aud  Persia.  Very 
closely  allied  to  last,  aud  figured  as  such  in  B.R.  3:204; 
14:1143;  17:1419. — One  of  the  oldest  known  species. 

36.  LelchtUni,  Kegel.  Height  9-18  in. :  stem  glabrous : 
lower  Ivs.  linear-lanceolate;  perianth  between  campanu- 
late and  funnelform,  outer  segments  narrow  and  acute, 
inner  much  shorter  and  obtuse  at  apex.  Kashmir.  Gn. 
40:819. 

Group  VIII.  Outer  bulb-tunic  always  hairy  at  base 
inside  around  root  crown,  and  usually  furnished 
with  a  few  scattering  hairs  above,  but  sometimes  with- 
out them. 


B.    Lr., 

c.  /., 
cc.   /,. 


J'i"irl, 40.  fulgens 

'l'h,,l.-,,hh„'l„ll,lotrh.ho,;l'r,l'd 

trill,  hrii/h/  /i,lh,ir 41.  macrospeila 

i-fr.  r.rnnlth  rin-iahle,  hut  rarrlij 
ifith  a  bordered  dark  basal 
bUdeh 42.  Gesneriana 

37.  suavSolens,  Roth.  Early  Garden  Tulips.  Height 
3-6  in.:  Ivs.  :\-\.  mostly  at  base  of  stem,  lowest  lorate- 
lanceolate  ami  I'l-oad:  inrianth  campanulate,  l-2>2  in. 
long,  enit,  fiaL'iani,  lui^'litred  or  yellow  or  variegated: 
segments  all  u.uti-;  lilaimnts  glabrous;  anthers  yellow: 
ovary  prismalir;  stigmas  very  large.  Southern'Russia 
and  Southern  Europe,  but  possibly  only  a  naturalized 
form  of  old  introduced  Turkish  garden  varieties.  F.S. 
12:1223.    B.M.  839. 

38.  austrilis,  Link.  Height  12-18  in.;  stem  slender: 
Ivs.  2-3,  crowded  together  at  lower  portion  of  scape, 
channeled;  bud  nodding;  perianth  IK  in.  across,  funnel- 
form-campanulate, yellow,  outside  reddish;  segments 
oblanceolate-oblong  acute,  at  apex  slightly  puberulent; 
anthers  yellow;  filaments  flattened,  bearded  at  base: 
ovary  narrowed  at  collar.  Savoy,  France,  Spain,  Portugal 
and  Algeria.    B.M.  7171.    Gn.  45:965. 

39.  viridiflftra,  Hort.  (?).  Outer  bulb  tunic  glabrous 
except  around  root-crown,  where  there  is  a  dense  fringe: 
stem  glabrous  and  glaucous :  Ivs.  lorate-lanceolate,  un- 
dulated, glabrous,  glaucous,  edges  slightly  ciliated  near 
base:  fl.  large,  soft  green,  edged  with  yellow  or  white. 
Gn.  32:625.  — Garden  form.  Bears  some  resemblance  to 
a  Parrot  Tulip. 

40.  fulgens,  Hort.  Garden  form.  Height  8-18  in.: 
Ivs.  3,  lanceolate  or  ovate,  very  wavy:  perianth -seg- 
ments all  oblong  ovate,  acute;  anthers  yellow;  pollen 
yellow;  filaments  white,  flattened,  glabrous  :  ovary 
prismatic:  stigmas  small,  not  wavy. 

41.  macrospeila.  Baker.  A  supposed  hybrid  of  un- 
known origin:  height  10-18  in.:  Ivs.  3-4,  long  and  nar- 
row, lowest  long  -  lanceolate,  flat,  pendent ;  peduncle 
wiry;  perianth  campanulate,  slightly  funnelform,  emit- 
ting a  heavy,  sweetish,  unpleasant  odor,  bright  crimson 
to  cerise  or  cherry  red,  with  a  distinct,  nearly  black 
cuneate  basal  blotch  broadly  margined  with  yellow  or 
yellowish  white  at  top;  segments  obtuse  or  outer  some- 
times acute,  outer  reflexed,  inner  erect;  filaments  di- 
lated, white  at  base,  black,  violet  or  striated  above, 
glabrous:  ovary  prismatic,  creamy  white:  stigmas  same 
color,  large,  slightly  undulated. 

42.  Gesneriana,  Linn.  Common  Garden  or  Late  Tu- 
lips. Figs.  2594-2600.  Height  0-24  in. :  stem  erect:  Ivs. 
3-4  or  more,  lower  lorate-lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate, 
often  undulated,  glaucous,  pubescence  variable  :  pe- 
duncle erect:  perianth  campanulate,  1-2H  in.  long,  in- 
odorous, bright  red  or  vari-colored,  when  bright  red, 
with  only  an  obscure  basal  blotch,  which  is  usually  yel- 
low, but  may  be  dark  or  even  blackish  or  mixed,  some- 
times white;  segments  all  obovate- oblong,  obtuse, 
broadly  rounded  at  apex,  often  with  a  small  cusp  in  the 


Plate  XL VI.     Flat  Turnips  and  Rutabagas 

The  Turnips  (Jirassica  Eapa)  are  the  two  tubers  showing  in  front  and  on  the  left.     The  Rutabagas  (Brnssica 

campestris)  are  the  three  top-shaped  tubers,  with  many  roots 
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center;  fllaraents  glabrous,  flattened:  ovary  prismatic: 
stigraas  large  and  usually  crisped.  Origin  uncertain. 
Introduced  from  the  Turkish  gardens  in  1.554.  Long 
since  hybridized  and  cultivated  out  of  all  semblance  to 
any  wild  forms.  Supposed  original  form  (Baker)  in  B.M. 
64.19  (as  T.  Schrenki).  Darwin  tulips  (Fig.  2597)  are  a 
recent  strain  of  long-stemmed,  late,  self-colored  tulips. 


2604.    Tunica  Saxifraea.    Flowe) 


Var.  Drac6ntia,  Baker  (Fig.  2599).  Parrot  Tulip. 
Similar  in  habit  :  perianth  usually  yellow  and  red 
striped  and  splotched;  segments  deeply  cleft  and  la- 
ciniately  dentate.    F.S.  21:2211  (as  T.  Turcica). 

Var.  spathiiiata(2'.  «pa/7M(M?a,  Bertol.).  This  differs 
from  the  type  in  its  larger  fls.  of  a  brilliant  red  color, 
with  a  large  purplish  black  blotch  at  the  base  of  each 
of  the  segments.  Italy.  — Probably  the  largest  of  the 
wild  Tulips.  Catalogued  by  many  bulb  growers  as  "  T. 
G.  vera." 

Var.  Strangew&ysiana,  Reboul.  Very  large,  brilliant, 
dark  scarlet  flowers,  with  a  handsome  dark  basal  blotch. 
One  of  the  naturalized  Tulips  found  without  disposi- 
tion to  vary  in  fields  near  Florence,  Italy.     F.  1880:65. 

Var.  tilbo-ocul&ta,  Krelage.     Deep   campanulate   fl., 
with  a  slight  sweetish  mawkish  odor,  bright  red,  with  a 
distinct  white   basal  blotch  ;    inner  .segments  obtuse, 
"  outer  acute;  filaments  white. 

T.  fldva.  Hort.,KreIaee,  is  "often  confiiseil  with  vitelliiia  in 
gardens,  though  perfet-tly  rtistinot.  Flava  is  vellow,  verv  ro- 
bust, tall,  and  at  least  a  fortni(;)it  later  in  l.loomins;.  Vitellina 
is  almost  white  when  old  "  Imperfectlv  known.- T.  laiiata. 
Regel.  Dwarf:  Hs.  large,  gnblet-shapeil.  rich  vermilion,  with  a 
large  black  spot  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  segments.  Imper- 
fectly known, -r.  Persica.  Will.l..  is  a  synonym  of  T.  patens, 
Agardh,  a  Siberian  species  not  known  to  the  trade.  It  has  fls. 
about  3  in.  across,  greenish  outsiile.whitish  inside,  with  a  yellow 
eye.  The  ontersegmentsarenarrower.  It  is  tigured  in  B.M.  3887 
as  T.  tricolor.  T.  Persica  of  the  trade  has  been  confused  by  the 
Dutch  with  T.  Breyni.ana,  Linn.,  the  proper  n.^me  of  which  is 
BiBometra  Coluniellaris,  Salisb.  B,-eometra  is  a  monotypic 
genus  native  to  South  Africa.  There  are  no  true  Tulips  in 
South  Africa.  The  importiint  generic  distinction  between 
n-eometra  and  Tulipa  lies  in  the  ilehiscence  of  the  capsule: 
tluat  of  the  former  is  septicidal.  of  the  tatter  loculicidal. 
Bffiometra  is  figured  in  B.M.  7li7  as  Melanthium  uniflorum.  It 
is  a  dwarf  plant  4-6  in.  high  with  funnel-shaped  fls.  about  1  in. 
across,  yellow  within,  tinged  with  deep  brownish  red  outside. 
The  segments  are  oblong  and  subequal.  Although  a  n.^tive  of 
the  Cape,  the  plant  is  supposed  to  he  hardy. 

Arnold  V.  Stubenrauch. 

TULIP,  BUTTERFLY.  Ca!nchortus.  TuUp  Poppy. 
ffinuiemaiDiiii.    Tulip  Tree.    Lirioilendroti. 
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TtNICA  (Latin,  a  tiaiic  or  coat,  from  the  imbricated 
involucre).  Curjiopliijlltuece.  Small  slender  herbs  with 
linear  opposite  leaves,  with  habit  of  Gypsophila,  but 
botanically  more  nearly  allied  to  Dianthus.  From  Di- 
anthus  they  differ  in  sniallness,  the  central  flower  of 
the  cluster  not  hracteate,  the  calyx  top-shaped  or  cylin- 
drical rather  than  short-tubular  and  5-  or  15-ribbed,  the 
calyx-teeth  obtuse;  petals  5  and  styles  2..  There  are 
about  10  species  in  Southern  Europe  and  in  Asia.  T. 
Sazifraga,  Scop.  (Fig.  2004),  apparently  the  only  spe- 
cies in  cultivation  in  this  country,  is  a  tufted  spreading 
hardy  species  suitable  for  rockwork  and  blooming  in 
summer  and  fall  (see  bottom  p.  737).  It  is  a  wiry- 
stemmed  perennial,  growing  6-10  in.  high:  fls.  small, 
with  rosy  white,  lilac  or  pale  purple  notched  petals.  A 
recent  novelty  is  a  double  flowered  variety.  It  is  more 
compact  and  dwarf  than  the  type,  and  "the  fls.  last 
longer.  Tunicas  are  propagated  by  seeds  or  division. 
T.  Sarifraga  has  become  adventive  in  some  parts  of 
the  east.  l.  H.  B. 

TtPA.     See  Lobelia. 

TUPELO.     See  Nijssa. 

TURK'S  HEAD.     Melocactus  communis. 

TURNIP  (Plate  XLVI)  is  a  name  somewhat  loosely 
applied  to  two  species  of  vegetables.  In  this  country, 
and  apparently  properly,  it  is  applied  to  vegetables 
characterized  by  thick  light-fleshed  roots  that  are  usu- 
ally more  or  less  flattened  or  at  least  not  greatly  elon- 
gated, with  leaves  that  are  hairy  and  not  glaucous. 
These  vegetables  belong  to  the  species  Brassica  Hapa 
(see  page  178).  In  the  term  is  sometimes  included  the 
Swedish  Turnip  or  Rutabaga,  a  plant  that  is  character- 
ized by  having  a  more  uniformly  elongated-oval  yellow- 
fleshed  tuber  with  roots  springing  from  its  lower  portion, 
a  thick  elongated  leafy  neck,  and  glaucous-blue  leaves 
that  are  not  hairy.  This  plant,  however,  is  considered 
to  be  Brassica  campesfris.  Whether  these  two  species 
exist  separately  in  wild  nature  is  not  positively  known, 
but  they  appear  to  be  well  defined  under  cultivation. 
Both  species  tend  to  run  wild  in  old  fields  and  to  lose 
their  thickened  roots.  They  are  then  sometimes,  though 
erroneously,  known  as  charlock.  The  nativity  of  these 
species    is    unknown,   but  they   are    almost   certainly 


European  or  Asian  in  origin.  Characteristic  tubers  of 
these  two  plants  are  contrasted  in  Figs.  2605  and  2606. 
The  former  is  commonly  known  here  as  "flat  turnip" 
and  the  latter  as  rutabaga  or  merely  "baga."  According 
to  Vilmorin,  the  plant  that  we  know  as  Rutabaga  is 
known  to  the  French  as  chou-navet  and  in  England  as 
Swedish  Turnip  and  turnip-rooted  cabbage. 


1876  TURNIP 

The  culture  of  Turnips  and  Rutabagas  is  very  simi- 
lar, except  that  the  Rutabaga  requires  a  longer  season 
in  which  to  grow.  The  Rutabaga  is  nearly  always  grown 
as  a  main  -  season  crop,  whereas  the  Turnip  may  be 
sown  very  late  for  winter  use  or  very  early  for  late 
spring  or  summer  use.  Usually  the  flat  Turnip  is  not 
grown  during  the  hot  weather  of  summer.  In  the  north- 
ern states  it  is  sown  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  mid- 
dle of  August  for  late  crop,  or  on  the  first  approach  of 
spring  in  order  that  tubers  may  be  had  for  the  early 
vegetable  market.  The  late  or  winter  crop  is  ordinarily 
used  for  storing  in  cellars  and  also  for  feeding,  where- 
as the  early  crop  is  often  sold  in  bunches  in  the  open 
market,  and  later  by  the  basket  or  bushel. 

The  Turnips  and  Rutabagas  are  hardy;  that  is,  the 
young  plants  can  withstand  some  frost.  They  are  cold 
weather  plants  and  demand  loose,  moist  soil.  Usually 
the  seeds  are  sown  in  drills  which  stand  from  10  to  20 
inches  apart.  In  the  drills  the  plants  are  thinned  until 
they  stand  from  6  to  10  inches  apart,  depending  on  the 
variety  that  is  to  be  grown.  For  general  tield  operations 
the  rows  are  sometimes  placed  as  far  as  30  inches 
apart,  in  order  to  allow  horse  tillage.  Sometimes  the 
late  or  winter  crop  is  raised  from  seed  sown  broadcast, 
but  this  method  gives  good  results  only  when  the  soil 
is  well  supplied  with  moisture,  very  thoroughly  tilled 
beforehand  and  is  free  from  weeds,  since  subsequent 
tillage  is  impossible.  The  seeds  of  Turnips  and  Ruta- 
bagas are  of  similar  size,  two  or  three  pounds  being 
required  for  broadcasting  to  the  acre.  When  sown  in 
drills  one-half  or  one-third  this  amount  may  be  suffi- 
cient. The  yields  will  sometimes  reach  1,000  bushels 
to  the  acre,  although  the  average  is  much  less  than 
this. 

The  Turnip  needs  no  special  care  as  to  cultivation. 
The  greatest  difficulties  are  the  root  maggot,  which  is 
the  larva  of  a  small  fly,  and  the  flea  beetle.  The  mag- 
got may  be  killed  by  injecting  bisulflde  of  carbon  into 
the  soil  about  the  roots  before  the  grubs  have  burrowed 
deeply  into  the  tissues.  In  general  fleld  operations, 
however,  this  treatment  is  impracticable  and  one  must 
rely  on  growing  the  crop  in  fields  which  are  not  in- 
fested with  the  maggot;  that  is,  rotation  is  the  chief 
recourse.  The  flea  beetle  may  be  kept  in  check  by 
spraying  the  plants  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  or  perhaps 
better  by  sprinkling  them  with  Paris  green  diluted  with 
landplaster  (one  part  by  bulk  of  Paris  green  to  50  of 
plaster!. 

Rutabagas  have  firmer  and  richer  flesh  than  the  Tur- 
nips. They  are  usually  more  prized  for  consumption  in 
winter,  and  Turnips  are  usually  more  popular  in  the 
spring  and  early  fall  markets.  Rutabagas  are  also  more 
prized  for  stock-feeding.  They  yield  heavily,  are  rich 
and  succulent  and  keep  well  in  any  ordinary  cellar. 
Rutabagas  started  in  the  middle  or  last  of  .June  in  the 
northern  states  will  reach  their  full  growth  by  October. 
They  are  usually  not  harvested  until  heavy  frosts  have 
come.  The  roots  of  Rutabagas  and  Turnips  sometimes 
persist  through  the  winter,  even  though  they  have 
been  solidly  frozen,  and  send  up  flower-stalks  in  the 
spring;  but  unlike  salsify  and  parsnips  the  roots 
should  not  be  left  in  the  ground  to  freeze  if  they  are  to 
be  used.  L.  h.  B 


TUENIP,  INDIAN.     At 


iriphylla 


TUENIP-KOOTED  CELEEY.     See  Celeriac. 

TUEPENTINE  TREE.     Siiin-iirpia  latifoHa. 

TUEPlNIA  (Pierre  J.  F.  Turpin,  a  French  botanist 
and  author).  Celastracece.  About  8  species  of  trees  or 
shrubs   from   the   tropical  regions   of  the   world,   with 


panicles.  Fls.  hermapli 
sistent;  petals  5,  rouii 
sessile,  3-lobed,  3-Iocul 


I  i:  ,  <  :i|yx  5-cut,  per- 
.      I  alliens  5:  ovary 
ii.-|iii,.i.r  indehiscent. 
areata,  Seem.    A  tender  shrub:  Ivs.  simple,  ovate- 
lanceolate,    acuminate,    serrate:    fls.    white,    becoming 
yellowish.  China.  B.R.  21:1819.-Advertised  inS.  Calif. 
P.  W.  Barclay. 


TWISTED     STALK 

TUEE^ffiA  (Turra,  1G07-1G88,  botanistof  Padua,  Italy). 
Melitlcew.  About  30  widely  scattered  species  of  tropical 
trees  and  shrubs  with  alternate,  stalked,  entire  or  lobed 
Ivs.  and  long  white  fls.  in  axillary  clusters.  Calyx  4-5- 
toothed  or  parted;  petals  4—5,  long  and  free;  staminal 
tube  4-5-toothed;  disk  none:  ovary  5-,  10-  or  20-loculed: 
ovules  2  in  each  locule,  superposed.  T.  heterophylla,  in- 
troduced to  S.  Florida  by  Reasoner  Bros.,  is  probably 
not  in  cultivation.  It  was  said  to  be  a  native  of  Natal. 
The  plant  described  as  T.  heterophylla  in  Flora  Capen- 
sis  was  probably  imperfectly  diagnosed  and  should  be 
known  as  T.  floribunda,  as  explained  in  the  Flora  of 
Tropical  Africa. 


Fls.  solitary 


heteroph^lla,  Sm.,  not  Sonder.  Lvs.  more  or  less 
obovate-cuneate,  3-lobed  above,  varying  to  subentire: 
fls.  %-%  in.  long.  Upper  Guinea.  B.R.  30:4  (as  T. 
lobata).— Not  cult. 

AA.  Fls.  clustered  at  ends  of  branches. 
Horiblinda,  Hochst.  (heterophylla,  Sond.).  Shrub: 
foliage  falls  away  before  flowering  season:  lvs.  ovate, 
acute  or  produced  into  a  short  obtuse  point,  undivided 
or  3-lobed:  fls.  clustered  at  ends  of  branches:  peduncles 
and  calices  silky  tomentose.     Natal.  W.  M. 

TUETLE-HEAD.     Species  of  Chelonc. 

TUSSILAGO  (Latin,  tussis,  cough,  and  ago;  referring 
to  the  medicinal  use  of  the  lvs.).  Compdsitoe.  Here  be- 
longs the  Coltsfoot,  the  flowers  of  which  look  much 
like  the  dandelion.  It  resembles  the  dandelion  in  having 
scapes  bearing  solitary  yellow  flower-heads  composed 
of  rays,  but  the  scapes  are  scaly  and  the  heads  are 
smaller,  lighter  colored  and  borne  in  early  spring  before 
the  "main  crop"  of  dandelions.  Also  the  flowers  close 
up  in  the  hot  sunshine  towards  noon,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  dandelions.  When  the  fruit  is  mature,  they 
hang  their  heads  prettily.  The  Coltsfoot  has  a  downy 
head  of  fruit,  but  it  is  not  as  large,  round  and  attrac- 
tive as  a  dandelion's.  After  the  flowers  have  lost 
their  beauty,  the  leaves  appear.  They  are  heart-shaped 
and  rounded  at  first,  but  as  they  grow  they  become 
more  and  more  angled.  They  are  covered  with  a  soft 
cottony  matting  which  diminishes  toward  the  end  of 
the  season.  The  Coltsfoot  is  generally  considered  rather 
coarse  and  plebeian,  and  it  is  rarely  offered  for  sale, 
except  by  collectors  of  wild  plants.  It  spreads  too 
fast  to  be  a  denizen  of  the  flower  garden,  but  it  is 
desirable  for  wild  gardening  operations.  It  grows 
naturally  in  moist  places  and  thrives  on  steep  raw 
banks  in  the  stiffest  clay.  A  mass  of  its  soft,  cot- 
tony foliage  is  a  pleasant  and  restful  sight  in  early 
summer.  The  variegated  form  is  more  commonly  culti- 
vated than  the  type.  Tussilago  fragrans,  the  "Winter 
Heliotrope,"  is  a  Petasites,  which  see.  The  leaves  of 
the  Coltsfoot  are  said  to  be  used  in  making  cigars  which 
are  smoked  in  cases  of  asthma. 

Tussilago  is  a  genus  of  one  species.  It  is  more  closely 
related  to  Petasites  than  to  Taraxacum.  For  generic 
description,  see  Gray's  Manual  and  Brittonand  Brown's 
Illustrated  Flora. 

Fdrfara,  Linn.  Coltsfoot.  Described  above.  Spreads 
rapidly  by  underground  stems.  Fls.  in  March.  Native 
to  Europe,  India  and  northwestern  Asia.  Naturalized 
in  America.     Gn.  23,  p.  113. 

Var.  yarieg&ta,  Hort.,  has  lvs.  margined  and  more  or 
less  blotched  with  white  or  yellow.  Gn.  37,  p.  435. 
Lowe  56.  w.  M 

TUTSAN.    Hypericum  Androscemum. 

TWAYBLADE.    Liparis  liliifolice. 

TWINFLOWEE.    Linnaa  borealis. 

TWIN  LEAF.    Jeffersonia. 

TWISTED  STALK.     Sfreptopus. 


TYPHA 
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TYDffiA.    Now  included  in  Isoloma. 

T'?PHA  (ancient  name).  Typhttcew.  Cat-tail.  Reed 
Mace.  A  genus  of  about  10  species  of  marsh  plants  with 
creeping  rootstocks  and  erect,  round  stems,  with  long, 
linear  sheathing  leaves  and  moncecious  flowers  in 
densely  crowded,  terminal  spikes  which  are  subtended 
by  a  fugacious  bract. 

The  following  are  hardy  aquatic  or  bog  perennial 
herbs  of  easy  culture  in  wet  soil  or  in  water.  They 
spread  rapidly  and  are  likely  to  become  too  plentiful 
unless  care  is  taken  to  pull  such  of  them  up  as  are  not 
wished  before  they  become  firmly  established.  Forms 
intermediate  between  the  following  two  species  some- 
times occur. 


A.    Staminate  and  pistillate  spikes  contiguous. 

latifilia,  Linn.  Fig.  2607.  Stem  stout,  4-8  ft.  high: 
Ivs.  wider  than  in  the  following  species,  usually  1  in. 
wide:  pistillate  spikes  becoming  about  1  in.  in  diam. 
June,  July.  N.  Amer.,  Eu.,  Asia.  B.B.  1:62.  R.B. 
20:196.    V.  2:197. 

^iA.    Staminate  and  pistillate  spikes  separated. 

anffustlfdlia,  Linn.  Stem  more  slender  than  T.  lati- 
folia.  .^10  ft.  high:  Ivs.  usually  less  than  %  in.  wide: 
spikes  usually  longer  than  in  T.  latifolia  and  much  nar- 
rower, being  about  \'i  in.  in  diam.  June,  July.  N. 
Amer.,  especially  in  the  east  and  also  Eu.  and  Asia. 
B.B.  1:63.    G.M.  32:779.  F.  W.  Barci^T. 


2607.    Cat-tail  -  Typha  latifolia. 


u 


tTLEX  (ancient  Latin  name  of  this  or  a  similar 
plant).  Legiiminisee.  Furze.  Gorse.  Whin.  Orna- 
mental, much-branched  shrubs  with  dark  green  spiny 
branches,  usually  almost  leafless,  and  showy  yellow, 
papilionaceous  flowers  which  are  axillary  and  often 
crowded  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  Furzes  are 
shrubs  of  various  regions  and  not  hardy  north,  but  un- 
der protection  they  survive  the  winters  in  New  England. 
They  are  valuable  for  covering  dry  sandy  banks  and 
also  well  suited  for  seaside  planting.  On  account  of 
their  dark  green  branches  they  have  the  appearance  of 
evergreen  plants  and  they  are  very  showy  when  cov- 
ered with  their  yellow  flowers.  They  are  also  sometimes 
used  for  low  hedges.  They  prefer  sandy  or  gravelly 
porous  soil  and  a  sunny  position,  and  should  be  sown 
where  they  are  to  stand,  as  they  do  not  bear  transplant- 
ing well.  Prop,  by  seeds  sown  in  spring  or  by  green- 
wood cuttings  under  glass;  vars.  and  rarer  kinds  also 
by  grafting  in  spring  in  the  greenhouse  on  CF.  t)urop(vus. 
A  genus  of  about  20  species,  native  of  W.  and  S. 
Europe  and  N.  Africa,  closely  allied  to  Cytisus  and 
chiefly  distinguished  by  the  deeply  2-lipped  calyx. 
Very  spiny  shrubs:  Ivs.  mostly  reduced  to  scales, 
only  vigorous  shoots  near  the  ground  bearing 
fully  developed  Ivs. :  fls.  axillary  at  the  end  of  the 


EuropSeuB,  Linn.  Furze.  Gorse.  Fig.  2C08.  Much- 
branched,  very  spiny  and  rigid  shrub,  2-4  ft.  high; 
branchlets  striped,  villous  when  young:  Ivs.  scale-like 
or  narrow  lanceolate,  pubescent:  fls.  axillary,  1-3, 
crowded  at  the  end  of  the  branches  and  forming  ra- 
cemes; corolla  bright  yellow,  about  ^A  in.  long,  fra- 
grant; calyx  yellow,  pubescent:  pod  oblong,  K  in.  long, 
villous,  dark  brown.  April,  June  and  often  again  in 
Sept.,  Oct.;  in  Calif,  almost  the  whole  year.  W.  and 
S.  Eu.  F.S.  5,  p.  441  h.-There  is  a  variety  with  double 
flowers.  None  of  the  other  species,  which  are  all  more 
tender,  seems  to  be  in  the  trade  in  this  country. 

Alfred  Eehder. 
ULMABIA  (derived  from  Crivius;  alluding  to  the  re- 
semblance of  the  foliage  of  the  common  European  spe- 
cies to  that  of  the  elm).  Syn.,  Filiphidula.  BosAcem. 
Meadow  Sweet.  Hardy  herbaceous  perennials  with 
rather  large  pinnate  or  palmately  lobed  leaves  and 
white,  pink  orpurpleflnwors  in  showy 
terminal  corynilis.  tmriH-  on  i-rect 
leafy  stems  risiii;.'  l-lii  It.  I'lmii  a 
rosette  of  radical  k;ivrs.  'I'ln  y  lih.ora 
in  early  summer  or  niidsunnui  r  and 
are  very  handsome  border  plants. 
Most  of  them  delight  in  a  rather 
and  rich  soil  and  are  especially 
decorative  if  planted  on  the  borders 
of  ponds  an<l  brooklets,  but  U .  FiJi- 
peniluUt  prefers  drier  situations  and 
hkes  full  sun,  while  most  of  the 
others  also  thrive  well  in  partly 
shaded  positions.  U.  purpurea 
should  be  mulched  during  the  winter 
in  the  North.  Prop,  by  seeds  sown 
in  fall  in  pans  or  boxes  and  kept  in 
the  cool  greenhouse,  or  sown  in  spring; 
also  by  division  of  older  plants.  Nine 
species  in  N.  Asia  and  Himalayas,  N.  Amer- 
ica and  Europe.  Perennials  with  fibrous  or 
tuberous  rootstock:  Ivs.  stipulate,  inter- 
ruptedly odd  -  pinnate,  the  terminal  1ft. 
often  much  larger  and  palmately  lobed: 
fls.  in  cymose  corymbs;  calyx  -  lobes  and 
petals  usually  5;  stamens  20-40,  with  the 
narrowed  toward  the  base;  car- 
pels distinct,  5-15,  1-seeded,  indehiscent. 
aas  usually  been  united  with  Spi- 
raea, but  is  very  distinct  in  its  herbaceous 
habit,  pinnate,  stipulate  Ivs.  and  indehis- 
cent 1-seeded  akenes. 


INDEX. 

(Including  name 

s  under  Spirasa.    s.  L.^ 

=Supplementary 

alba,  5. 
albicans,  2. 
anguslifolia.  s.  L. 
aurea.  6. 
Camtschatlca,  4. 
digitata.  X 
elegans,  5. 

Filipendula,  1. 
flore-pleno,  1,  6. 

hexapela'la.  1. 
lobata.  2. 
palmata,  2,  3.  5. 
palustris,  6. 

pentapetala,  C. 
purpui-ea,  5. 
nibi-a,  2. 
mmaria.  6. 
venusta,  2. 
vestita,  s.  L. 

lobed. 


Fill 


udulu.U 


FiU 


Drop- 


branches;  pods  small,  usually  few-seeded.  The  Furze 
is  sometimes  cult,  as  a  winter  fodder  plant  in  Europe, 
the  green  sprigs  of  one  year's  growth  being  eaten.  The 
fls.  yield  a  yellow  dye. 


1.  FiUp6ndula,Hill.  {Spi 
v^ndula  hexap^tala,  Gilih. 

wort.  Fig.  2009.  One  to  :i  it.  iii-ii,  wiui  nii.erous  root- 
stock,  glabrous:  radical  Ivs.  li-Jd  in.  Ion-;  Itts.  sessile, 
oblong,  pinnately  lobed  and  .son:it.-,  1  in.  long:  fls.  in  a 
loose  corymb,  white,  about  ="4  in.  across,  with  usually  6 
petals:  akenes  about  12,  pubescent,  semi-cordate.  June, 
July.  Europe,  W.  Asia  and  Siberia.  — Var.  fldre  pl4no 
has  double  flowers,  and  is  ( 


ULMARIA 

AA.    Lfts.  few,  the  termiiiiil  one  miicli  Inrqer  and  pal- 
mateltj  S-9-lobed. 
B.   Lateral  lfts.  S-5-lol>ed. 
2.  rtbra,  Hill  {Spirma  loMta,  Gronov.     Spira-a  pal- 
mhta.lAim.     F it ipindu la  lobiMa,  Maxim.).     Queen  of 
THE  Prairie.     Height  2-8  ft.,  glabrous:    terminal   1ft. 
large,  7-9-parted,  with  oblong,  acuminate  incisely  ser- 
rate lobes;  lateral  lfts.  smaller,  3-5-lobed,  on  the  upper 
Ivs.  missing,  green  on  both  sides,  only  pubescent  on  the 
veins  beneath:    fls.  pink,  in   a  rather  large  paniculate 
cyme:  akenes  (J-10,  glabrous.     June,  July.    Pa.  to  Ga., 
west  to  Mich,  and  Ky.      Mn.   2:145. -Beautiful.     Var. 
vendBta,  Hort.  Fls.  deep  pink  or  carmine.   Var.  Albicans, 
Hort.    Fls.  light  pink,  or  almost  white.    R.B.  3:169. 


ULMUS 
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2609    Ulmaria  Filipendula  (plant  about  2  fe 


3.  palm4ta,  Focke  (Spiraia  palmcita.  Pall.  Filip.-n- 
dulm  palm&ta,Ma.x.  Spima  digittllii,  Willd.).  Ht-ight 
2-3  ft.:  Its.  whitish  tonniit.i^i'  tM-inath  or  glabrous; 
terminal  lfts.  7-9-parted ;  >iiiiiilc<  Im:,'.  ,  semi-cordate: 
fis.  pale  pink  at  first,  c1kiii:.'iii-  ti.wlnii-:  akenes  5-8. 
July.  Siberia,  Kamschatku  an.l  Sar.  lialin.  — This  spe- 
cies is  but  rarely  cult.;  the  plain  cuimuon  under  the 
name  Sph-isa  palmata  belongs  to  F.  purpurea. 

BB.    Lateral  lfts.  none,  or  few  a>td  ovate. 

4.  Camtsohitica,  Kehd.  {Spiraa  Camtselidtira.  PnU. 
Spirt^a  gigantea,  Hort.  Fi  tipt'inhihi  t'amschdtira, 
Maxim.).  Height  5-10  ft. :  Ix -.  «lal,r.,u-<  m,-  v,11,,us  be- 
neath, often  with  rufous  vein-:  tmniual  lit.  v.iy  large 
cordate,  .S-5-lobed,  with  brcailiy  ovate.  .Imibly  serrate 
lobes,  lateral  lfts.  usually  none;  stipules  large,  semi- 
cordate:  fls.  white  :  akenes  usually  5,  ciliate.  July. 
Manchuria,  Kamschatka. 

5.  purpurea,  Rehd.  (Spirma  palmcita,  Thunb.  J^i'^'- 
plndula  purpurea,  Maxim.).  Height  2-4  ft.,  glabrous: 
terminal  1ft.  very  large,  cordate,  5-7-lobed,  with  oblong, 
acuminate,  doubly  serrate  lobes;    lateral  lfts.  none  or 


obi 


mg- 


tls. 


deep  pin! 

duncles  and  stnn-      aK.i,,,    n.i^Lii      :, 

Aug.     Japan.     1;  M     ' : :  '       I   I ' 

Gn.  17:36.-Thi<    i 

this  genus.     It  is   al-i. -iiv 

forced.  Var.  dlba,  Hort..  luis  whit.-  tl- 
gans,  Hort.,  white  fls.,  with  red  starae; 
several  lateral  lfts.;  the  latter,  is  said 
R.B.  4:7. 


pe- 


Moeuch.  FiU- 
■  I, II aria,  Linn.). 
t.:  Ivs.  glabrous 
1.  iitos,.  Iieneath; 


6.  pentap6tala,  Gilib.  (  U.  ;» 
peiiduta  C'tmiiria,  Maxim,  .s 
Queen  of  the  Meadows.  Hoi 
and  green  on  both  sides  or  \vh 

terminal  lfts.  3-5-lobed,  2-4  in.  ion-,  latnai  iits.  smaller, 
ovate,  coarsely  doubly  serrate;  lis.  white,  in  rather 
dense  paniculate  cymes:  akenes  about  10,  semi-eordate, 
almost  glabrous,  twi.sted.  June-Aiig.  Europe,  W.  Asia 
to  Mongolia;  naturalized  in  some  places  in  the  eastern 
states.  B.B.  2:224. -Var.  aiirea  varie?ata,  Hort.,  has 
the  Ivs.  variegated  with  yellow.  Var  fl6re  pleno.  Fls. 
double. 

U.  angustifdlia,  Rehd.  iSpirieB  angustifoHa,  Turcz.  Filipen- 
dula angiistifolia,  Maxim.).  Similar  to  F.  lobata:  fls.  white: 
Ivs  •:  ,1.1.11^  ,,i  i\iniish  tomentose  bene.ith.  Dahuria,  Man- 
clmi  /■         ■■■    IMul.  (Filipendula  vestita,  Maxim.     Spi- 

ia:i  .     >  similar  to  F.  Camtschatica,  but  only  1  ft. 

lii^'li  h  tomentose  beneath:   (Is.  white.     Hima- 

laya^,    1'.  l;   -T   I    :i^  S.  Kamsehatica.  var.  Himalensis). 

Alfred  Rehder. 

CLMUS  (ancient  Latin  name  of  the  Elm).  UrticAcea, 
tribe  Flmece.  Elm.  Ornamental  deciduous,  rarely  half- 
evergreen  trees,  sometimes  shrubby,  with  alternate, 
short-petioled,  serrate  Ivs.  and  with  inconspicuous,  gen- 
erally greenish  brown  flowers  appearing  mostly  before 
the  leaves.  Most  of  the  cultivated  species  are  hardy 
north,  but  C.  crassifolia  and  alata  are  tender  ;  D. 
pa  rri folia  and  F.  serotina  are  of  doubtful  hardiness, 
although  they  have  persisted  near  Boston.  The  Elms 
are  mostly  tall  and  long-lived  trees  and  very  valu- 
able for  park  pl.auting  and  for  avenue  trees,  espe- 
cially F.  Americiina,  which  is  the  favorite  tree  for 
street  planting  \nd  as  a  shade  tree  for  dwelling  houses 
in  the  noitheastcru  states  It  is  the  most  characteristic 
tree  of  this  rt,.^ion  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Its 
habit  IS  at  onte  majestic  and  graceful  and  the  wide 
spreading  head  borne  usually  at  a  considerable  height 
on  a  stiaight  and  shapelv  trunk  affords  ample  shade 
and  shelter     Besides  the  American  Elm  se\  eral  other 


Fill 


sometimes  used  as  ncuuc  tiees  Thert,  aic  seveial 
vars  of  striking  and  peculiar  habit,  as  U  sca&^a,  var 
fattiqiata  a.nA  L  campt<!tiii  var  momimentalis,  Vfith 
narrow  columnar  head,  F.  scad? a,  var.  horizontalis, 
with  horizontal  limbs  forming  widespreading  tiers;  U. 
srabra.  xa.T.  pendiila,  with  long,  pendulous  branches. 
F.  eampestris,  var.  umbracnlifera,  with  a  dense,  glo- 
liose  and  rather  small  head,  may  be  used  as  an  avenue 
tree  for  formal  gardens.  Several  species  and  vars.  are 
interesting  in  winter  on  account  of  their  branches  being 


furnished  with  broad  corky  wings.  The  foliage  of  most 
species  turns  pale  yellow  in  fall,  but  that  of  the  Eu- 
ropean species  remains  green  much  longer. 

Unfortunately  many  insects  and  fungi  prey  upon  the 
Elm.  especially  on  the  American  Elm.  One  of  the  most 
destructive  is  the  elm  leaf-beetle,  which  destrovs  the 
foliage.  The  Canker-worm  is  also  serious;  to  keep  it 
from  doing  damage,  band  the  trunks  a  few  feet  above 
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the  ground  with  elotli  covered  witli  a  sticky  substance, 
which  prevents  the  ascent  of  the  wingless  female.  Spray. 
A  borer,  Saperda  tridentata,  sometimes  does  consider- 
able damage  to  the  wood.  The  Elms  grow  best  in  rich 
and  rather  moist  soil,  and  the  American  Elm  especially 
requires  such  a  soil  to  attain  its  full  beauty,  but  some 
species,  as  U.  racemosa  and  V.  alata,  do  well  in  drier 
situations.  Elm  trees  are  not  diflcult  to  transplant, 
and  rather  large  trees  may  be  moved  successfully  if  the 
work  is  done  carefully.  They  bear  pruning  well,  but 
generally  do  not  need  much  attention  of  this  kind. 

Propagated  by  seeds  ripening  usually  in  May  or  June 
and  sown  at  once.  Most  of  the  seeds  will  germinate 
after  a  few  days,  but  some  remain  dormant  until  the 
following  spring.  Increased  also  by  layers,  which  are 
usually  put  down  in  autumn  and  are  fit  to  be  removed  in 
one  year.  A  moist  and  rather  light  soil  is  best  for  this 
method.  Trees  raised  from  layers  are  said  to  bear  seed 
less  early  and  less  profusely  and  are  therefore  espe- 
cially recommended  for  street  trees,  as  the  foliage  of 
trees  that  fruit  slightly  or  not  at  all  is  larger  and  more 
abundant.  Dwarf  forms  of  U.  campestris  and  also  U. 
■parvifoUa  and  piimila  may  be  raised  from  greenwood 
cuttings  under  glass,  the  cuttings  growing  most  readily 
if  taken  from  forced  plants.  CT,  campestris  and  some 
of  its  vars.  are  also  propagated  by  suckers.  In  nurseries 
most  of  the  vars.  are  propagated  by  grafting,  either  by 
budding  in  summer  or  by  whip-  or  splice-grafting  in 
spring  outdoors  or  on  potted  stock  in  the  greenhouse. 
U.  Americana,  campestris  and  scabra  are  used  for 
stocks. 

About  18  species  of  Ulmus  are  known,  distributed 
through  the  colder  and  temperate  regions  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere, in  North  America  south  to  southern  Mex- 
ico, but  none  west  of  the  Rooky  Mts.,  and  in  Asia  south 
to  the  Himalayas.  Trees  with  watery  juice :  Ivs.  short- 
petioled,  usually  unequal  at  the  base,  with  caducous 
stipules :  fis.  perfect  or  rarely  polygamous,  apetalous,  in 
axillary  clusters  or  racemes;  calyx  campanulate,  4-9- 
lobed,  with  an  equal  number  of  stamens  (Fig.  2610): 
ovary  superior,  with  a  2-Iobed  style,  usually  1-loculed 
and  with  1  ovule:  fr.  a  slightly  compressed  dry  nutlet, 
with  a  broad,  rarely  narrow  membranous  wing  all 
around.  Figs.  2Ull-l(i.  The  wood  is  heavy,  hard  and 
tough  and  often  diiHcult  to  split.  It  is  especially  useful 
in  the  manufacture  of  wagon-wheels,  agricultural  im- 
plements and  for  boat-building.  The  inner  mucilaginous 
bark  of  the  branches  of  U.  Mva  is  used  medicinally 
and  that  of  some  Chinese  species  is  made  into  meal  and 
used  for  food.  The  tough  inner  bark  of  some  species 
furnishes  a  kind  of  bass  which  is  sometimes  woven  into 
a  coarse  cloth,  especially  that  of  If.  campestris,  var. 
laciniata,  in  Japan. 


alata,  4. 

fastigiata.  6.  7. 

Red.  5. 

alba,  1. 

Feathered,  1. 

Rock,  3. 

American,  1. 

fulva,5. 

Kosseelsii.  7. 

Americana.  1. 

glabra,  6,  7. 

rubra.  5. 

Antarctica,  7. 

Guernsey,  7. 

Kiieppellii,  7. 

argenteo-variegata, 

Heyderi.  5. 

Samimsis.  7. 

7. 

horizontalis,  6. 

aativa,  7. 

asplenifolia.  6. 

Japouica,  7. 

sc-ibra,  6. 

atropurpurea,  6. 

Eoopmanni,  7. 

Scotch,  6. 

laciniata,  6. 

serotina,  U. 

Belgica,  6. 

lasvis,  2.  7. 

Slippery,  5. 

Berardi,  7. 

lalifolia.  7. 

Sibirica,  6,  8. 

Louis  Van  Houtte, 

stncta,  7. 

campestris,  7. 

7. 

suberosa,  7. 

'^s:t-'- 

m.ijor,  7. 

superba,  6. 

microphylla,  7,  8. 

surmlosa,  7. 

OhinenHs,  9. 

minor.  7. 

tricuspis,  6. 

ciliata.  2. 

montana,  6,  7. 

tridens,  6. 

Clemmeri,  7. 

Monumental,  7. 

triserrata.  6. 

concavcefolia.  7. 

monumentalis,  7. 

Turkeatanica.  7. 

Corky  barked,  1,  7. 

myrtifolia,  7. 

umbraculifera,  7. 

Cornish,  7. 

nana,  16. 

vegeta,  7. 

Comubiensis,  7. 

nitens,  7. 

viminalis,  7. 

corylitolia,  7. 

parvifolia,  8,  9. 

vulgaris,  7. 

crassitolia,  10. 

pedunculata,  2. 

Wahoo,  4. 

crispa.  6. 

pendula,  1,  6,  7,  8. 

Water,  1. 

cucullata,  7. 

pinnata-ramosa,  8. 

Webbiana,  7. 

Dampieri,  6. 

Pitteursi.  6. 

Wheatleyi,  7. 

DoviBi,  6, 

pumila,  8. 

Wliite,  1. 

effusa.  2. 

purpurea,  6. 

Winged,  4. 

elliptica,  5. 

pt/ramidalis,  6. 

Wredei,  6. 

racemosa,  2,  3. 

Wych,  5. 
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Blooming  in  spring,  before  the  Ivs.: 
calyx  Hot  divided  below  the  middle, 
B.  I'ls.  on  slender  pedicels,  droop- 
ing: fr.  ciliate. 
C.  Fr.  glabrous  except  the  ciliate 
margin:      branches     toithout 
corky  wings 


cc.  Fr. 


often 


Fl.i.    short  -  pediceled    in    dense 

clusters,  not  pendulous . 
c.  Buds  covered  with  rusty  hairs, 

ohtllfir:     fr.   pithvsrrnt    in    the 


D.  Lis.  duubly  serrate,  very  un- 

equal at  base 6. 

scabra 

campestris 

DD.  Lvs.    simply    serrate,    small. 

almost  equal  at  the  base...   8. 

pumila 

Bloomliiq  iu  III,'  ii.iils  nfthis  year's 

lvs.  i„'s„m„nr  ,.,■  fall.-   calyx  di- 

Vidrd   h.l.ir   Ihr   wnhllr. 

B.  Lvs.    simphi   srrralr.   small:    fr. 

qhlbrous 9. 

parvifoUa 

B.  Lvs.  doubly  serrate:  fr.pubescent.W. 

crassifoUa 

11. 

serotina 

1.  Americ&na,  Linn.  (U.  alba,  Rafin.).  White  Elm. 
Water  Elm.  American  Elm.  Pigs.  2(310,  2U11,  2617, 
2618.  Tall,  wide-spreading  tree,  attaining  120  ft.,  usually 
with  high,  light  gray  trunk,  limbs  gradually  outward- 
curving  with  pendulous  branches:  branchlets  pubescent 
when  young,  glabrous  in  tall:  buds  acute,  glabrous: 
lvs.  obovate-oblong,  very  unequal  at  the  base,  acumi- 
nate, doubly  serrate,  pubescent  when  young,  at  length 
glabrous  and  rough  above,  pubescent  or  almost  glabrous 
beneath,  3-6  in.  long:  fls.  in  many-fld.  clusters;  stamens 
7-8,  exserted:  fr.  oval  or  elliptic,  veined,  deeply  notched, 
incision  reaching  to  the  nutlet.  Newfoundland  to  Fla., 
west  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  S.S.  7:311.  Era. 
2:322.  G.F.  3:443,  467;  0:175.  Mn.  7,  p.  125;  8,  p.  71. 
V.  14:79;  20:10.  M.D.G.  1900:392-394. -One  of  the  fa- 
vorite avenue  trees  in  the  northeastern  states.  The  Elm 
varies  considerably  in  habit,  and  the  following  forms 
have  been  distinguished.  The  "vase  form":  the  main 
trunk  separates  at  15  to  30  ft.  into  several  almost  equal 
branches,  which  diverge  at  first  slightly  and  gradually, 
but  at  the  height  of  50-70  ft.  sweep  boldly  outwards  and 
form  a  broad,  flat  head,  with  the  branches  drooping  at 
the  extremities.  This  is  the  most  beautiful  and  also 
the  commonest  form.  Fig.  2017.  The  "plume  form"  is 
much  like  the  foregoing,  but  the  trunk  is  less  divided 
and  the  limbs  form  few  feathery  plumes  or  rarely  one. 
The  "weeping-willow  form"  usually  has  a  rather  short 
trunk  with  limbs  curving  outward  more  rapidly  .and 
with  long  and  very  slender  pendulous  branches,  forming 
usually  a  broad  and  round  head.  The  "oak-tree  form" 
is  distinguished  by  its  limbs  spreading  abruptly  and  in 
sharp  turns  and  the  branches  being  usually  less  pendu- 
lous. The  name  "Feathery"  or  "Fringed"  Elm  is  ap- 
plied to  trees  which  have  the  limbs  and  the  main  trunk 
clothed  with  short,  somewhat  pendent  branchlets  thrown 
out  usually  in  clusters  at  short  intervals.  This  may  ap- 
pear in  any  of  the  forms  named,  but  is  most  conspicuous 
in  trees  of  the  plume  form.  Fig.  2618.  There  are  a  few 
named  varieties  in  nurseries:  Var.  aikrea,  Temple,  with 
yellow  foliage,  found  in  Vermont  by  F.  L.  Temple;  rar. 
nina,  Hort.,  a  dwarf,  compact  form,  which  may  perhaps 
not  belong  to  this  species,  and  var.  pendula.  Ait.,  with 
slender  pendulous  branches. 

2.  peduncuiata,  Foug.  (U.  Imvis,  Pall.  U.  effusa, 
Willd.  tr.  rilidta,  Ehrh.  V.  racembsa,  Borkh.,  not 
Thomas).  Tree,  attaining  100  ft.,  with  spreading 
branches,  forming  a  broad  open  head:  branchlets  pu- 
bescent, usually  until  the  second  year:  buds  glabrous, 
acute:  Ivs.  oval  or  obovate,  very  unequal  at  base,  acu- 
minate, sharply  doubly  serrate,  iisually  glabrous  above, 
pubescent  beneath,  2-4  in.  long:  fls.  slender-pediceled; 
calyx  with  6-8  exserted  stamens :  fr.  ovate,  notched,  the 
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incision  not  reaching  the  nutlet.  Middle  Europe  to 
western  Asia.  — Rarely  cultivated  and  with  less  valuable 
wood.  The  trunk  and  the  limbs  are,  as  in  the  Ameri- 
can Elm,  often  clothed  with  short  branchlets. 

3.  racenidsa,  Thomas,  not  Borkh.  Cork  Elm.  Rock 
Elm.  Fig.  2612.  Tree,  attaining  100  ft.,  with  short 
spreading  branches,  forming  an  oblong  round-topped 
head:  branchlets  pubescent  usually 
until  the  second  year  and  mostly  ir- 
regularly corky  winged 
when  older:  buds  acute, 
pubescent:  Ivs.  oval  to  ob- 
long-obovate,  unequal  at  j-,-,,„ 
the  base,  shortly  acumi-  j#lRi^ 
.Kite,   sharplv    ■.,;.!   . I. ..,!.■        " 


^^  racemes  ;    calv.x    with  ;»-8 


2612.  exserted  stamens:  fr.  oval     2613.  UI- 

Ulmus  racemosa.    or  obovate,  with  a  shallow    mus  alatSL. 

(X2.)  notch    at    the   apex,  pale,        {X2.) 

pubescent,  %-%  in.  long. 
Quebec  to  Tennessee,  west  to  Nebraska.    S.S.  7:312. 

4.  al4ta,  Michx.  Wahoo  or  Winged  Elsi.  Fig.  2613. 
Tree,  attaining  50  ft.,  with  spreading  branches  forming 
an  oblong,  round-topped  or  rather  open  head:  branches 
usually  with  2  opposite  very  broad  wings;  branchlets 
almost  glabrous:  buds  acute,  glabrous:  Ivs.  ovate-ob- 
long to  oblong-lanceolate,  often  falcate,  acute  or  acumi- 
nate, doubly  serrate,  subcoriaceous,  glabrous  above, 
pubescent  beneath,  li4-2}4  in.  long:  fls.  in  short,  few- 
fld.  racemes;  stamens  usually  5:  fr.  elliptic-ovate,  with 
narrow  wing  and  with  2  incurved  horns  at  the  apex, 
villous,  %  in.  across.  Va.  to  Fla.,  west  to  111.  and  Tex. 
S.S.  7:313.  — Handsome  round-headed  tree,  sometimes 
used  as  an  avenue  tree  in  the  southern  states;  not 
hardy  north. 

5.  fulva,  Michx.  (  U.  riibra,  Michx.).  Slippery  Elm. 
Red  Elm.  Figs.  2614,  2615.  Tree,  attaining  70  tt.,  with 
spreading  branches,  forming  usually  a  broad,  open, 
flat-topped  head:  branchlets  pubescent;  Ivs.  obovate  to 
oblong,  very  unequal  at  base,  long-acuminate,  doubly 
serrate,  of  firm  texture,  very  rough  above,  pubescent 
beneath,  4-7  in.  long:  fls.  in  dense  clusters;  stamens 
5-9:  fr.  orbicular-oval,  little  notched  at  the  apex,  K  in. 
across.  Quebec  to  Fla.,  west  to  Dakotas  and  Tex.  S.S. 
7:314.  Era.  2:334. -The  reddish  brown  pubescence  of 
the  bud-scales  is  very  conspicuous  in  spring,  when  the 
buds  are  unfolding.  An  allied  species  similar  in  foliage 
and  fr.  is  V.  elliptica,  Koch  ( P.  Hefideri,  Spiith.  U. 
Siblrica,  Hort.),  a  native  of  western  Siberia,  Turkes- 
tan and  Persia,  with  longer  and  larger  Ivs.  and  grayish 
pubescent  buds. 
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branchlets  pubescent:  buds  pubescent,  rather  obtuse: 
Ivs.  very  short-petioled  and  unequal  at  base,  broadly 
obovate  to  oblong-obovate,  abruptly  acuminate  or  some- 
times 3-lobed  at  the  apex,  sharply  and  doubly  serrate, 
rough  above,  pubescent  beneath,  3-0  in.  long:  fls.  clus- 
tered; stamens  5-6,  little  exserted :  fr.  oval  or  roundish 
obovate,  little  notched  at  the  a\n-\.  with  tlie  seed  in  the 
middle,  %-l  in.  long.  Euro]ii-  to  .l.ii.aii.- A  variable 
species  of  which  many  forms  an-.iilth  aiid;  the  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  most  iraport:iiii :  \'ai-.  atropurpdrea, 
Spiith.  With  dark  purple  foliage.  Var.  B61gioa,  Hort. 
Of  vigorous  growth,  forming  a  broad  pyramidal  head; 
Ivs.  dark  green.  Var.  crispa,  Loud.  1, 1/  asplenifolia, 
Hort.).  A  rather  slow-growing  form  with  narrow  ob- 
long curved  Ivs.  iucisely  serrate  with  twisted  teeth, 
giving  the  margin  a  fringed  appearance.  Var.  Dam- 
pi^ri,  Koch.  Similar  to  var.  fastlgiata,  but  with  slen- 
der branches,  smaller  and  lighter  foliage.  Var.  Dam- 
pi^ri  Wrddei,  Hort.  Differs  from  the  foregoing  by  its 
yellow  young  leaves.  M.D.G.  1898:160.  Var.  DovSei, 
Hort.  Of  vigorous  growth  and  upright  pyramidal  habit. 
Var.  fastigiita.  Loud.  ( (/.  pyramidAUs,  Hort.  U.  Exo- 
nUnsis,  Hort.).  Of  columnar  habit  with  strictly  up- 
right branches  and  somewhat  twisted,  broad  dark  green 
leaves.  Var.  horizont&lis,  Kirchn.  With  horizontally 
spreading  limbs  and  more  or  less  drooping  branches. 


Gn.  17,  p.  539.  M.D.G.  1901 
Lvs.  broadly  obovate,  : 


163.  Var.  lacinijlta,  Trautv. 
sometimes  5-lobed  at  the 
wide  apex,  large,  light 
green;  branches  little 
pubescent,  light  -  col- 
ored. E.  Asia.  Var. 
nina,  Hort.  Dwarf 
form.  Var.  p^ndula, 
■  -.  (r.  Camper- 
dincii,  Hort.).  Cam- 
PEBDDWN  Elm.  Fig. 
2619.  With  long  pendu- 


branchf 


the 


6.  scabra.  Mill.  ( F.  moiitiliia,  With.  U.  gUbra, 
Huds.).  WrcH  Elm.  Scotch  Elji.  Fig.  2616.  Tree, 
attaining  100  ft.,  with  spreading  branches  forming  an 
oblong  or  broad  round-topped  head;   without  suckers: 


limbs  often  spreading 
2615.  2616.  horizontally.     Gn.    40, 

Ulmus  fulva.         Ulmus  scabra.      p.  158.    Var.  Pitteiirsi, 
(X2.)  (X2.)  Hort.     Pyramidal  tree 

of  vigorous  growth 
with  deeply  serrate  lvs.  often  purplish  when  unfolding. 
Var.  purptirea,  Koch.  Lvs.  purple  when  young,  chang- 
ing to  dark  green.  Var.  supfirba,  Hort.  Of  vigorous 
growth,  with  large  and  long,  dark  green  leaves.  Var. 
tricdspis,  Koch.  (  U.  triserrAta  or  trldens,  Hort.).  Lvs. 
obovate,  3-lobed  at  the  apex. 

7.  camp^atris,  Smith  (C.  suberdsa,  Willd.,  U.  stimi- 
M.s-n,  Stokes).  English  Elm.  Tree,  attaining  100  ft., 
with  spreading  branches  forming  an  oblong  round- 
topped  or  sometimes  open  head,  usually  producing 
suckers:  branches  little  pubescent  when  young  or  gla- 
brous, sometimes  becoming  corky:  buds  acute,  pubes- 
cent or  glabrous:  lvs.  distinctly  petioled,  broadly  ovate 
to  ovate-oblong,  unequal  at  the 
base,  acuminate,  doubly  serrate,  ^•.*&li-... 

usually  glabrous  and  smooth  v."S-^!i^7v? 
above  at  length,  pubescent  or  ^S^ji^^'-s. 
glabrous  beneath,  lJ^-5  in.  long:  i^'l^^ijti- 
Hs  short-pediceled;  stamens  4-6:  ''■^'^•"^■^ 
tr  obovate,  with  the  nutlet  much 
above  the  middle,  reaching  almost 
the  incision  at  the  apex.  Middle 
Europe  and  northern  Africa  to 
Japan.  Em.  2:336.  M.D.G. 
1900:577.  -  This  tree  is  often 
planted  as  an  avenue  tree;  it 
succeeds  very  well  and  fine  old 
trees  may  be  occasionally  seen 
in  the  northeastern  states.  The  2*17.  One  of  many  nat- 
foliage  remains  green  several  "'^'  'or "is  of  the 
weeks  longer  than  that  of  the  American  Elm  —  the 
American  Elm.  U.  campesMs  is  vase-form  type, 
still  more  variable  than  the  fore- 
going species  and  four  vars.,  very  distinct  in  their  ex- 
treme forms  and  sometimes  considered  distinct  species, 
can  be  distinguished. 

Var.  vulgaris,  Planch.  { II.  suberdsa,  Ehrh.  U.  mi- 
nor, Mill.).  Small  tree  or  shrub,  with  often  corky 
branches:  lvs.  broadly  oval  or  rhombic  obovate,  rough 
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above,  pubescent  beneath,   1-3  in.   long:    Us.  with  5-6 
stamens:  fr.  obovate  to  oblong-obovate. 

Var.  mijor,  Planch.  (C.  mdjor.  Smith,  not  Reichb. 
P.  saDva,  Mill.  U.  latMlia,  Hort.).  Large  tree: 
Ivs.  rather  long-petioled,  ovate  to  ovate-  or  obovate-ob- 
long,  usually  glabrous  and  smooth  or  sometimes  slightly 
rough  above,  pubescent  beneath,  2-5  in.  long:  fls.  with 
usually  4  stamens ;  fr.  broadly  obovate. 


2S18.  A  Feathered  Elm-Ulmus  . 


Var.  laevia,  Spach  ( U  n\ten  Monch  U.  glMra, 
Mill.,  not  Huds.  Ucmpinifli  Lmdl  ).  Tree  with- 
out suclters:  branches  spreading  sometimes  pendulous, 
not  corliy:  Ivs.  ovate  or  obovtte  to  obovate-oblong,  gla- 
brous and  smooth  above  gl  ibrouv  or  pubescent  only  at 
the  veins  beneath,  2-1  in.  long.  fls.  distinctly  petioled, 
with  5-6  exserted  stamens:  fr.  obovate. 

Var.  Jap6mca,  Sarg.  in  herb.  Tree,  attaining  80  ft. : 
branches  light  yellowish  gray,  covered  with  short  pu- 
bescence when  young:  petioles  densely  pubescent,  H  in. 
long:  Ivs.  oblong-obovate,  glabrous  above,  grayish  pu 
bescent  beneath,  4-6  in.  long:  fls.  almost  sessile.  Japan. 
G.P.  6:327.— This  form  very  much  resembles  the  Ameri- 
can Elm  in  habit,  foliage  and  pubescence,  but  the  fls. 
and  fr.  are  lilse  those  of  C.  campestris;  it  may  prove  to 
be  a  distinct  species. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  horticultural 
forms  :  Var.  Antirctica,  Arb.  Kew.  IShrub  or  small 
tree,  with  slender  often  pendulous  branches:  Ivs.  slen- 
der-petioled,  obovate,  incisely  doubly  serrate,  some- 
what curled,  1-2M  in.  long.  Var.  AnUrctica  atkrea, 
Hort.  {U.  campestris  ail rea,  Morr.  CI.  Bisseelsii, 
Hort.).  Similar  to  the  preceding  but  with  yellow  Ivs. 
Var.  Ber&idi,  Sim.-Louis.  Bushy  shrub,  wiith  slender, 
upright  branches:  Ivs.  oblong  to  narrow-oblong,  with 
few  coarse  teeth,  J^-1  in.  long;  it  belongs,  perhaps,  to 
Zellsowa.  Var.  CUmmeri,  Hort.  Narrow  pyramidal  tree 
with  spreading  short  branches  and  oval,  somewhat 
rough  Ivs.  Var.  Comubitasis,  Loud.  (var.  Sarniinsis, 
Loud.  U.  WUatleyi,  Hort.  U.  strlcta,  Lindl.). 
Guernsey  Elm.  Coknish  Elm.  Tree,  with  short  as- 
cending branches  forming  a  dense,  narrow  pyramid: 
Ivs.  rather  small,  broad,  dark  green,  obtusely  serrate. 
Var.  ooryliJdlia  purptirea,  Hort.  Lvs.  large,  purplish 
when  unfolding,  becoming  bright  green  with  reddish 
petioles,  slightly  rough  above,  pubescent  beneath.  Var. 
cuculliLta,  Loud.  (Var.  concavwfhlia ,\jOu(i.) .  Lvs.  curled, 
somewhat  like  a  hood.  Var.  microphylla  pSndula,  Hort. 
With  small  lvs.  and  pendulous  branches.  Var.  monu- 
mentaiis,  Rinz  (U.  fastigiilta,  Hort.).  Monitmental 
Elm.  Of  columnar  habit;  Ivs,  rather  short-petioled, 
with  broad  often  almost  simple  teeth  somewhat  rough 
above.  Var.  myrtifolia  purpurea,  Hort.,  with  small 
broad  Ivs.  purplish  when  young,  dark  green  later, 
sharply  serrate  and  somewhat  rough  above.  Var.  p6n- 
dula,  Hort.  With  pendulous  branches.  Var.  Biieppellii, 
Hort.  Of  compact  habit,  with  corky  branches  and  small 
foliage.   Var.  suberdsa,  Loud.   English  Corky-barked 
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Elm.  Branches  corky:  lvs.  rather  small  and  rough 
above.  Var.  suberdsa  alita,  Hort.,  has  very  broad 
corky  wings  and  var.  suberdsa  p6ndula,  Hort.,  has  corky 
pendulous  branches.  M.D.G.  1901: 166.  Var.  umbracu- 
lifera,  Spiith.  Shrub  or  tree,  with  slender  branches 
forming  a  dense,  round  head:  lvs.  small,  obtusely  ser- 
rate, rather  smooth.  M.D.G.  1900:579.  Similar  forms 
are  U.  Turkestdnlea,  Hort.,  and  U.  Kobpnuinni,  Hort. 
Var.  veg^ta,  Dipp.  [U.  montdna,  var.  veijUii.  Loud.). 
Of  vigorous  growth,  with  bright  green,  large,  oblong- 
obovate  lvs.,  s..iii(  wliat  rough  above.  Supposed  to  be  a 
hvbrid  <jf  / '.  f.M///'.  .^// /\,  var.  Icevis  and  If.  scabrti,  and 
hks  mon-  th,-  hnMr  .,f  tli-  latter.  Var.  vimin41iB,  Lou.l. 
(Cr.  sc'ihni.  \-Ar.  rii,u„.i/ix,  Koch.  C.  stricta ,  Hovt.) . 
.Small  trcf,  with  .slender  spreadingbr.inches :  lvs.  elliptic 
to  oblong,  incisely  serrate,  2-3  in.  long.  Var.  Webbiana, 
Hort.  Lvs.  small  and  broad,  somewhat  curled,  dark 
green.  Tliere  are  also  several  variegated  vars..  of 
which  var.  argenteo-varieg^ta,  with  the  lvs.  striped 
and  spotted  white,  and  var.  Louis  van  Houtte,  with  yel- 
low foliage,  sometimes  spotted  green,  are  the  most  cul- 
tivated. 

8.  pilmila,  Linn.  (  U.  mic'rophylla,  Pers.  U.  Sihirica, 
Hort.).  Small  tree  or  shrub,  with  slender  pubescent, 
sometimes  pendulous  branches:  lvs.  oval-elliptii'  to  el- 
liptic-lanceolate, short-petioled,  acute,  firm,  dark  green 
and  smooth  above,  pubescent  when  young  beneath.  ''4-2 
in.  long:  fls.  short-pediceled;  stamens  4-5,  with  violet 
anthers:  fr.  obovate,  with  the  nutlet  somewhat  above 
the  middle,  incision  at  the  apex  reaching  about  half  way 


tlet.     Turke 


iberi.i  r 
pfendu 


graceful  small  hardy  tree.    Vai 

vifolia    pemlula,    Hort.     Pldnera   iv ,  -         ii    ■■        has 
slender,  more  pendulous  branches.    /  >rf, 

Dieck,  with  the  slender  branches   v,  r      :    ^  .  ..,.    |iin- 
nately  branched,  is  probably  only  a  I'muu  ^  1  ili;.  -inies. 

9.  parviidlia,  Jacq.  (U.  Chiuhisis,  I'ers.).  Chinese 
Elm.  Half-evergreen  small  tree  or  shrub,  with  spread- 
ing pubescent  branches :  lvs.  ovate  to  obovate  or  oblong, 
very  .short-petioled  and  little  unequal  at  base,  acute  or 
obtusish,  subcoriaceous,  glabrous  and  glossy  above,  pu- 
bescent beneath  when  young,  usually  glabrous  at 
length,  ?i-2  in.  long:  fls.  short-pediceled  in  clusters; 
stamens  4-5,  much  exserted:  fr.  oval  to  elliptic,  notched 
at  the  apex,  with  the  seed  in  the  middle,  %-K  in.  long. 
Jul5'-Sept.  N.  China,  Japan.— Has  proved  hardy  near 
Boston. 

10.  crassifdiia,  Nutt.  Cedar  Elm.  Tree,  attaining  80 
ft.,  with  spreading  limbs  and  slender,  often  pendulous 
branches,  often  furnished  when  older  with  2  opposite 
corky  wings:  lvs.  short-petioled,  ovate  to  ovate-oblong. 


var.  pendula. 

usually  very  unequal  at  the  base,  obtuse  or  acute, 
doubly  and  obtusely,  sometimes  almost  simply  serrate, 
subcoriaceous,  somewhat  rough  and  lustrous  above,  pu- 
bescent beneath,  1-2  in.  long:  fls.  in  few-fld.  very  short 
racemes;  stamens  5-8,  little  exserted:  fr.  oval-elliptic, 
pubescent,  notched,  %  in.  long.  Aug.  Miss,  to  Ark.  and 
Tex.     S.S.  7:315. -Tender  north. 

11.  ser6tina,  Sarg.  Tree,  with  short  spreading  and 
pendulous  branches,  often  furnished  with  irregular 
corky  wings:  Ivs.  oblong  to  obovate,  unequal  at  the 
base",  acuminate,  doubly  serrate,  glabrous  and  lustrous 
above,  pubescent  on  the  veins  beneath,  2-3  irf.  long:  fls. 


2619.   i_amperdown  Elm— Ulmu 
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in  >2-]  in.  long  pendulous  racemes ;  calyx  5-6-parted  to 
the  base:  fr.  elliptic,  deeply  notched,  densely  ciliate, 
K  in.  long.  Sept.  Tenu.  to  Ga.;  sometimes  planted  in 
avenues  in  Ga. ;  has  proved  hardy  at  the  Arnold  Ar- 
boretum, Boston. 

r.  »aJ-i,  Sieb.=Zelkova  Kf^ki.—  V.  TerschamiUi.  Hort.= 
Zelkova  Japonica.  var.  Verschaffeltii.       Alfred  Rehder. 

UMBELLULAEIA  (from  Latin  umhe! la.  a  sunshade; 
having  reference  to  the  form  of  the  inflorescence). 
Lauracece.  California  Laurel.  A  monotypic  genus, 
comprising  a  single  Pacific  coast  tree  with  alternate, 
simple,  exstipulate  Ivs. :  fls.  small,  greenish,  in  simple 
pedunculate  umbels,  which  in  the  bud  are  surrounded 
with  an  involucre  of  G  caducous  bracts;  petals  none; 
stamens  9;  filaments  with  an  orange-colored  gland  at 
base;  anthers  opening  by  uplifted  valves:  fr.  a  sub 
globose  or  ovoid  drupe  with  hard  endocarp.  Propagated 
by  seeds. 
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2620.  California  Laurel-Umbelluli 


Californica  ( X  ! 


Caliidrnica,  Nutt.  {Oreoddphne  Calif&niica,  Nees). 
Fig.  2620.  Handsome  evergreen  tree,  20  to  aO  or  even 
80  to  90  ft.  high,  with  erect  or  suberect  slender  branches, 
conical  outline  and  dense  foliage:  Ivs.  containing  a 
highly  aromatic  and  volatile  essential  oil,  and  burning 
vigorously  in  the  camp  fire,  even  while  green:  fls.  fra- 
grant: drupes  at  first  yellowish  green,  becoming  purple 
when  ripe.  Dec.  to  May.  — One  of  the  most  abundant 
and  characteristic  of  Californian  trees,  common  in  moist 
places,  particularly  along  streams  in  the  Coast  Range 
foothills  and  mountains,  and  attaining  its  greatest 
size  in  the  cool,  fog -moistened  alluvial  valleys  of  the 
coast  of  northern  California  and  southern  Oregon;  it  is 
but  rarely  seen  in  the  drier  interior  valleys  of  the  state. 
It  often  crowns  the  higliest  points  of  the  coast  range 
hills,  up  to  about  2, .500  feet  altitude  and  far  from  the 
nearest  spring  or  other  visible  sign  of  moisture,  but  in 
such  cases  the  rock  strata  are  nearly  vertical  and  easily 
penetrated  by  the  long  roots  which  are  able  thus  to 
reach  hidden  supplies  of  water.  In  such  places  it  usu- 
ally forms  dense  clumps  or  thickets  of  shrubs  or  small 
trees  which  are  frequently  shorn  by  the  cutting  ocean 
winds  as  though  by  a  gardener's  shears,  suggesting  its 
adaptability  for  clipped  -  hedge  and  wind-break  work. 
The  wood  takes  a  beautiful  polish  and  is  considered 
"the  most  valuable  wood  produced  in  the  forests  of 
Pacific  Notth  America,  for  the  interior  finish  of  houses 
and  furniture,"  for  which  purposes  it  is  extensively 
used.  It  is  also  used  in  boat-building  for  jaws,  hits, 
cleats,  cross-trees,  etc.  The  branches  are  occasionally 
used  for  poles  for  chicken -rousts,  as  t]u-  str.ai'j;  ("lor. 
pervading  wood  and  bark  u~  w.ll  a^  ha\t'~.  is  ^ajtl  to 
keep  away  lice.  The  leaves  ar.-  iisi  ,1  for  ilav.niii-  >,,nps 
and  blancmanges  but  are  to.,  strong' t..  irive  as  ai:r.'eable 
a  flavor  as  those  of  Lanrtix  iiobilis  or  Pi-kiiks  Lanro- 
eerasus.  The  tree  is  sometimes  cultivated  foromament 
in  south  European  parks  and  gardens.    Professor  Sar- 


gent describes  it  as  "one  of  the  stateliest  and  most 
beautiful  inhabitants  of  the  North  American  forests, 
and  no  evergreen  tree  of  temperate  regions  surpasses 
it  in  the  beauty  of  its  dark  dense  crown  of  lustrous 
foliage  and  in  the  massiveness  of  habit  which  make 
it  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  California 
landscape  and  fit  it  to  stand  in  any  park  or  garden." 
Joseph  Burtt  Davy. 
UMBRELLA  LEAF.     See  Biphijlleia. 

UMBRELLA  PINE.     Sciadopifys. 


UNGNADIA  (Baron  Ungnad,  am- 

oassador  ot  Emperor  Rudolph  II  to 

the  Ottoman  Porte,  who  in  the  year 

f      1  )"()  mtr  (duced  the  common   horse 

'      ti     I  t    western  Europe  by  send- 

1      to    Clusius   at   Vienna). 

'    A  genus  of  one  species, 

I       Ml    1    w  Bltckete,  a  small  tree 

^  1       1     ititted  to  the  horse  chestnut 

hut  with  toliage  like  a  hickory,  the 

1\  s   being  alternate  and  pinnate,  and 

rose  colored  fis    which  are   borne  in 

— --^     small   literal    clusters    or  simple 

~,,J.-^*^    corymbs,  appearing  with  the  Ivs.  in 

early  spring.     The  seed,  or  "bean," 

has  a  sweet  taste,  but  is  considered 

--^^^  emetic   and    poisonous.      The    fruit 

z;^^  'l"es  not   have   a  prickly   husk  like 

the  horse  chestnut:  it  is  a  smooth, 

leathery    capsule     and     strongly    3- 

lobed.  '  The  fls.    are  about  %  of  an 

inch    across,  polygamous,  4-petaled,  and  the  staminate 

ones  have  8  stamens.    For  fuller  account,  see  Sargent's 

Silva. 

Bpecidsa,  Endl.  Spanish  or  Mexican  BrcKEVE. 
Commonly  a  slender  deciduous  shrub,  5-10  ft.  high  or 
sometimes  a  small  tree:  wood  brittle:  Ivs.  alternate, 
odd -pinnate;  Ifts.  5-7.  ovate  -  lanceolate,  acuminate. 
Common  in  southwest  Texas;  winter-kills  in  northern 
Texas  at  a  temperature  of  zero.  S.S.  2:73.  F.S. 
10:1039.    Gn.  19,  p.  309. -Int.  by  P.  J.  Berckmans. 

W.  M. 
UNICORN  PLANT.    Marfijnia  i>roboscidea. 

UNlOLA  (an  ancient  Latin  name  of  some  unknown 
plant,  derived  from  loius,  one.  and  said  to  have  been 
applied  by  Linnaeus  to  this  genus  on  account  of  the 
union  of  the  glumes).  Oraminere.  Perennials  with 
creeping  rootstocks.  Species  5,  all  American.  Spike- 
lets  broad  and  very  flat,  in  loose  panicles,  several  fld., 
with  some  of  tte  lower  glumes  empty;  glumes  keeled, 
nerved,  pointed,  Init  awnless.  Cultivated  for  the  orna- 
mental |.ani.-lis,  wlii.'h  are  suitable  for  drv  bouquets. 

latifblia.  Mi.liN.  Si'ike-grass.  Fig.  2621.  Culms  2-4 
ft.:  h  -.  l.roa.l  an. I  flat,  often  1  in.  wide:  spikelets  large 
an.l  lliin,  at  maturity  drooping  on  slender  pedicels, 
forming  a  vury  jiraoeful  and  ornamental  panicle.  Pa.  to 
Kan.  anil  southward.  — Often  grown  in  hardy  borders. 
One  of  the  best  of  our  hardy  native,  perennial  grasses. 

panicuUta.Linn.  Sea  Oats.  Culm  taller,  4-8  ft. :  Ivs. 
narrow  and  convolute:  spikelets  narrower,  upright  on 
short  pedicels,  forming  an  elongated  panicle.  Sand- 
hills along  the  seashore  of  the  southern  states. 

A.  S.  Hitchcock. 

UBABIA  (Greek  oura,  tail,  referring  to  bracts). 
Jjegnminds(e.  Eight  species  of  perennial  herbs  with 
woody  bases,  all  of  which  are  accounted  for  in  the  Flora 
of  British  India.  They  have  1-9  Ifts.  and  very  numer- 
ous, small  or  minute  fls.  in  racemes.  Standard  broad: 
wings  adhering  to  the  obtuse  keel;  stamens  diadcl- 
phous:  ovary  sessile  or  short-stalked,  few-ovuled:  style 
inflexed :  pod  of  2-6  small,  turgid,  1-seeded,  indehiscent 
joints,  often  placed  face  to  face. 

The  following  species  is  the  most  desirable  of  the 
genus.  It  grows  about  5  ft.  high  and  is  crowned  by 
a  single  terminal  raceme  sometimes  2  ft.  long,  densely 
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crowded  with  200  or  more  pea-shaped  fls.  each  %  in. 
loug.  In  the  Flora  of  British  India  this  plant  is  erro- 
neously said  to  ascend  the  Himalayas  to  an  altitude  of 
9,000  ft.  A  corrected  account  of  this  plant  is  found  in 
B.M.  7377,  from  which  .source  one  infers  that  the  plant 
is  not  hardy.  The  first  plants  flowered  in  Europe 
bloomed  in  September  and  the  annual  stems  then  died 
down  to  the  base.  Seeds  of  this  plant  have  been  im- 
ported by  a  northern  amateur  who  has  a  winter  home 
in  Florida. 

crinlta,  Desv.  Erect,  little  -  branched,  subshrubby 
perennial,  3-6  ft.  high,  distinguished  from  other  species 
by  having  its  upper  Ivs.  composed  of  3-7  oblong  Ifts. 
and  pedicels  clothed  with  long  bristles.  Lfts.  4-6x1^-2 
in.:  racemes  dense,  1  ft.  long,  1-lK  in.  thick;  standard 
ovate,  violet-purple  within,  pale  blue  outside:  wings 
pinkish.  Bengal  to  Assam,  eastward  through  Burma 
to  China,  south  to  Malacca  and  the  Malay  Islands  to 
Timor  Laut,  but  not  Australia  and  not  indigenous  in 
Ceylon.     B.M.  7377.  W.  M. 


2621.    Uniola  latifolia  (XM).     (Seepage 


URCEOCHAKIS  (hybrid  name,  suggesting  that  the 
plant  is  a  hybrid  between  Urceolina  and  Eucharis). 
AmitrijUidcicem.  The  only  species,  Urceocharis  Cli- 
brani  (see  Fig.  2622)  is  a  tender  winter -blooming  bul- 
bous plant  with  broad  Ivs.  a  foot  long  and  half  as  wide 
and  large,  white,  bell-shaped,  6-lobed  flowers,  a  dozen 
or  so  in  an  umbel,  and  each  2  in.  across.    The  plant  is  a 
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hybrid,  introduced  about  1892,  between  Crceolina  pen- 
dula  and  Eucharis  grancUflora,  or  in  gardener's  lan- 
guage Uix'i'oUna  aurea  and  Eucharis  Amazoitica.  A 
flower  of  the  hybrid  and  of  each  of  its  parents  is  shown 
in  Fig.  2622.  The  hybrid  gets  its  white  color  from  Eu- 
charis, the  flowers  of  Urceolina  being  yellow.  The 
shape  of  its  flower  is  so  singular  a  mixture  of  the  two 
as  to  be  very  different  in  appearance  from  either.  The 
hybrid  lacks  the  beautiful  staminal  cup  of  Eucharis, 
and  has  a  distinctly  bell-shaped  perianth.  The  showy 
part  of  Urceolina  is  the  urn-shaped  portion  of  the  flower, 
the  spreading  tips  being  very  short.  The  perianth  of 
Eucharis  is  funnelform,  the  spreading  portion  being 
large  and  showy.  The  perianth-tube  and  ovary  of  the 
hybrid  are  like  those  of  Urceolina,  the  ovary  being 
deeply  3-lobed  instead  of  globose  as  in  Eucharis.  The 
pedicels  are  ascending,  as  in  Eucharis,  not  pendulous 
as  in  Urceolina.  The  appendages  at  the  base  of  the 
stamens  are  more  distinctly  marked  than  in  either  of 
the  parents. 

The  parents  of  Urceocharis  belong  to  the  Pancratium 
tribe,  characterized  by  having  the  stamens  appendaged 
toward  the  base  and  often  united  into  a  distinct  cup. 
Twelve  of  the  17  genera  in  this  tribe  are  from  the  An- 
des and  8  of  these,  including  Eucharis  and  Urceolina, 
have  broad  and  petioled  Ivs.  and  the  ovules  are  super- 
posed. Eucharis  and  Urceolina  have  a  long,  slender 
tube  which  is  suddenly  swollen  above.  The  flowers  of 
Eucharis  are  white  and  those  of  Urceolina  colored,  but 
the  essential  difference  between  the  two  genera  lies  in 
the  stamens,  which  are  minutely  appendaged  in  Urceo- 
lina, while  in  Eucharis  they  are  tjuadrate  and  sometimes 
united  to  make  a  cup. 

This  bigeneric  hybrid  was  introduced  to  the  trade 
under  the  name  of  Eucharis  Clibrani,  but  the  changes 
wrought  in  the  structure  of  the  flower  by  the  cross  are 
so  great  that  Dr.  Masters  was  justified  in  giving  the 
plant  a  new  genus. 

Clibrani,  Mast.  (Eucharis  Cllbravi,  Hort.).  Tender 
bulbous  hybrid  of  Urceolina  pendula  and  Eucharis 
grandiflora,  with  petioled  Ivs.  1x1!^  ft.  and  umbels  of 
white  bell-shaped  6-lobed  fls.  each  2  in.  across  and  a 
dozen  in  an  umbel.  Anthers  depauperate.  Blooms  in 
early  winter.  For  'culture,  see  Urceolina.  G.C.  III. 
12:215;  26:251.  Gn.  44,  p.  459.  G.M.  35:790.-Int. 
about  1892  by  Messrs.  Clibran,  Oldfleld  Nurseries,  Al- 
trincham,  England.  w.  M. 

UBCEOLlNA  (hsitm,  pitcher;  alluding  to  the  pitcher- 
or  urn-shaped  flowers) .  Amarylliddceo'.  A  genus  of  3 
species  of  South  American  bulbous  herbs,  with  thin  ob- 
long to  long-lanceolate,  petioled  leaves  and  a  naked 
scape  bearing  an  umbel  of  pendulous  red  or  yellow 
flowers.  Perianth-tube  often  narrow  and  often  some- 
what stem-like  at  the  base,  suddenly  dilated;  stamens 
inserted  at  or  below  the  throat  of  the  tube,  indistinctly 
appendiculate  at  the  base. 

The  species  of  Urceolina  are  attractive  plants  and 
easily  grown,  flowering  every  year,  but  for  some  reason 
they  are  rather  scarce.  The  bulbs  are  about  3  in.  across 
and  during  the  growing  season  have  1  or  2  Ivs.  The 
plants  flower  in  December.  After  flowering  the  bulbs 
may  be  removed  from  the  stove  to  the  intermediate 
house  and  placed  in  a  spot  where  they  will  be  kept  dry. 
Just  before  growth  begins  in  the  spring  the  bulbs 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  pots  and  the  exhausted  soil 
removed.  The  bulbs  may  then  be  replaced,  one  bulb  in 
a  5-in.  pot,  using  clean  pots,  plenty  of  drainage  material 
and  a  rich,  light,  porous  soil.  Place  the  top  of  the  bulb 
level  with  the  soil.  Remove  the  pots  to  the  stove,  and 
as  soon  as  growth  begins  water  freely.  In  the  fall  when 
the  Ivs.  turn  yellow,  water  sparingly  and  finally  with- 
hold water  altogether.  The  fiower  scapes  appear  a  few 
weeks  after  the  Ivs.  disappear. 

A.  Fls.  red. 
miniita,  Benth.  &  Hook.  (Pentldndia  mini&ta,  Herb.). 
Bulb  about  1%  in.  through:  Ivs.  produced  after  the  fls., 
short-petioled,  about  1  ft.  long,  1%  in.  wide,  narrowed 
at  both  ends:  sc.ipe  over  1  ft.  long:  fls.  2-6,  bright 
scarlet.  Andes  of  Peru  and  Bolivia.  B.R.  25:68.  R.B. 
23:49. -Offered  by  Dutch  bulb-growers. 
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AA.  Fls.  yeUoir. 
p6ndula,  Herb.  (U.atirea.  Lindl.).  Bulb  about  1}^  in. 
through:  Ivs,  1-2  to  a  stem  produced  after  the  fls.,  ob- 
long, acute,  1  ft.  long  by  4-5  in.  broad:  scape  about  1  ft. 
long:  fls.  4-6,  bright  yellow  tipped  with  green.  Andes 
of  Peru.    B.M.  5464.    G.C.  III.  12:211. 

F.  W.  Barclay  and  Robert  Cameron. 

TJBfiBA  (meaning  not  obvious).  Urticctcece.  About 
18  species  of  shrubs  and  small  trees,  rarely  subshrubs, 
native  to  tropical  regions,  with  alternate  Ivs.,  entire  or 
variously  cut,  palmately  or  pinnately  nerved,  and  nu- 
merous small  fls.  borne  in  cymes  which  are  often  re- 
peatedly forked.  DC.  Prod.  vol.  16,  part  1,  pp.  88-98 
(1869).  The  following  has  been  offered  in  America  as 
an  ornamental  greenhouse  shrub. 


alceaefdlia.  Gaud.  (  rWica  Carocastbia,  Jacq.).  Tree 
or  shrub:  Ivs.  broadly  ovate,  acuminate,  basal  sinus 
wide  and  open,  crenate-dentate:  fls.  dioecious,  in  regu- 
larly dichotomous  cymes ;  male  cymes  4-6  times  dichoto- 
mous,  stinging  or  not,  rose-colored:  female  fls.  many 
times  dichotomous.  the  fls.  solitary  or  in  3's.  Trop. 
America.  ^7,  jl, 

TIBGlNEA  (from  the  name  of  an  Arabian  tribe  in 
Algeria).  LiUAceie.  The  Sea  Onion,  known  to  drug 
stores  by  the  name  of  Squill,  and  to  gardens  as  Ur(jiuea 
maritima,  is  a  bulbous  plant  native  to  the  Mediterranean 
region,  which  grows  2  or  3  ft.  high  and  has  a  long  ra- 
ceme of  small,  whitish,  6-parted  flowers.  The  raceme  is 
often  1%  ft.  long  and  contains  50-100  or  more  fls.  each 
M  in.  across.  It  has  the  same  style  of  beauty  as  Orni- 
thogalum  pyramidale  but  unfortunately  it  is  only  half- 
hardy.  As  an  ornamental  plant  it  is  little  known  in 
America.  The  name  seems  not  to  appear  in  American 
catalogues,  but  the  Dutch  bulb-growers  offer  the  bulbs 
in  at  least  5  sizes.  A  plant  erroneously  called  Sea  Onion 
is  Ornithogalum  caudafiim.  There  is  considerable  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  when  the  Sea  Onion  blooms, 
but  the  plant  is  generally  considered  an  autumn  bloomer, 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  leaves  appear  after  the  flowers. 
In  England  the  plant  is  said  to  have  flowered  as  early 
as  July  and  August.  Baker  writes  that  the  Ivs.  appear 
in  winter.  Some  English  cultivators  say  the  Ivs.  appear 
as  early  as  October  and  November;  others  say  not  until 
spring.  The  plant  grows  near  the  seashore  and  inland, 
in  dry  sandy  places  from  the  Canaries  to  Syria.  It  is 
also  found  in  South  Africa,  which  is  unusual,  as  the 
North  and  South  African  species  of  any  genus  are  not 
usually  identical. 

The  proper  name  of  the  Sea  Onion  is  Urginea  Scilla. 
The  plant  is  closely  related  to  the  genus  Scilla,  but  in 
the  opinion  of  the  undersigned  it  is  much  closer  to  Or- 
nithogalum, especially  in  habit,  inflorescence  and  color 
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of  flowers.  The  seeds  of  Urginea  are  numerous  In  each 
locule  (in  the  Sea  Onion  10-12),  strongly  compressed 
and  winged ;  in  Ornithogalum  and  Scilla  they  are  not 
compressed  or  winged  and  in  Scilla  they  are  solitary  or 
few  in  each  locule.  Urginea  is  a  genus  of  40  species  of 
bulbous  plants  native  to  the  eastern  hemisphere.  Typi- 
cally, the  species  have  narrow  or  lorate  Ivs.  which  fol- 
low the  fls.,  and  racemes  of  numerous  whitish,  rarely 
pale  j'ellow  or  rosy  fls.,  each  segment  of  which  is  keeled 
with  green  or  purplish.  Monographed  by  J.  G.  Baker  in 
Latin  in  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  13:215  (1873).  At  that  time 
Baker  recognized  a  total  of  24  species,  but  in  Flora 
Capensis  6:462  (1896-97)  he  describes  27  species  from 
South  Africa  alone. 

The  bulbs  of  Urginea  are  collected  in  large  quantities  in 
the  Mediterranean  region  for  the  drug  trade.  They  some- 
times attain  a  maximum  weight  of  15  pounds.  The  bulbs 
contain  about  22  per  cent  of 
sugar  and  are  used  in  Sicily 
in  the  manufacture  of  whis- 
key. Squills  have  emetic 
and  cathartic  properties. 
Syrup  of  squills  is  a  popu- 
lar croup  medicine.  The 
bulb,  as  it  appears  in  the 
wholesale  drug  market,  has 
been  deprived  of  its  outer 
scales  and  cut  into  thin 
slices,  the  central  portion* 
being  rejected. 

Scilla,  Steinh.  (U.  mari- 
tima. Baker).  Sea  Onion. 
Squill.  Height  1-3  ft.: 
bulb  4-6  in.  thick:  Ivs.  ap- 
pearing after  the  fls.,  lance- 
olate, somewhat  fleshy  and 
glaucous,  glabrous,  1-lJ^ 
ft.  long,  2-4  in.  wide  above 
middle  :  racemes  1-lK  ft. 
long,  1-lK  in.  wide,  50- 
100-fld.:  fls.  yi  in.  across, 
whitish,  with  the  oblong- 
hybrid  segments  keeled  greenish 
purple.  Autumn.  Cana- 
ries to  Syria,  S.  Africa. 
B.M.  918  (as  Ornithogalum  Squilla).  ■^_  jj_ 

TJESlNIA  (John  Ursinus,  of  Regensburg,  1608-1666; 
author  of  "Arboretum  Biblicum").  Compdsitw.  Here 
belongs  the  hardy  annual  known  to  the  trade  as  Spheno- 
i/yne  speciosa.  It  grows  about  a  foot  high,  has  finely 
cut  foliage  and  yellow  or  orange  flower-heads  lK-2  in. 
across.  The  heads  have  about  22  rays.  Both  yellow  and 
orange-colored  flowers  are  sometimes  found  on  the  same 
plant.  When  well  managed  it  blooms  all  summer.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  a  native  of  the  Cape.  It  has  been  in 
cultivation  since  1836  but  was  not  correctly  described 
until  1887.  It  is  much  praised  by  connoisseurs,  though 
it  is  not  known  to  the  general  public.  It  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  a  longer  continuous  period  of  cultivation  than 
many  other  showy  composites,  in  which  the  Cape  is 
wonderfully  rich,  particularlv  in  subshrubby  kinds.  In 
Flora  Capensis,  vol.  3  (1864-G5),  Sphenogyne  and 
Ursinia  are  treated  as  separate  genera,  the  distinctions 
being  as  follows:  the  akene  is  cylindrical  in  Spheno- 
gyne, but  obovate  or  pear-shaped  in  Ursinia,  distinctly 
tapering  to  the  base:  the  pappus  is  uniseriate  in  the 
former,  biseriate  in  (he  Litter,  the  inner  series  consist- 
ing of  5  slendcT  white  bristles.  In  the  course  of  time 
these  distinctions  have  been  dropped  and  Sphenogyne 
included  in  Ursinia. 

Ursinia  is  a  genus  of  about  60  species,  all  native  to 
S.  Africa.  One  species,  U,  annua,  is  also  found  in 
Abyssinia.  The  species  are  annuals,  perennials  or  sub- 
shrubs  :  Ivs.  alternate,  serrate,  pinnatifld  or  usually 
pinnatisect:  rays  the  same  color  on  both  sides  or  pur- 
plish brown  beneath  :  involucre  hemispherical  or 
broadly  campanulate:  akenes  often  10-ribbed.  For  fur- 
ther particulars,  see  Flora  Capensis,  vol.  3.  There  are 
said  to  be  many  other  desirable  species  besides  the  fol- 
lowing: 

piilchra,  N.  E.  Br.  (SphenSgyne  specidsa,  Knowles 
&Westc.).     Annual,  1-2  ft.  high,  with  Ivs.  bipinnately 


dissected  into  linea 
heads  2  in.  across:  rays  abm 
purple-brown  at  base:  st. m 
alternate:  scapes  nearly  I'  ill 
long  as  Ivs.:  involucre  I  t  -a 
size  from  the  base,  outor  mw 
horder,  inner  with  a  white  so; 
P.M.  6:77.  G.C.  III.  4:3156. 
1843:445. 
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distance  from  the  canon  increases,  though  still  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  prevent  the  cold  air  from  settling  and 
producing  frost.  So  marked  is  their  influence  upon  the 
occurrence  of  frosts  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  after 
a  cold  night  in  the  spring  or  autumn  to  fln<i  that  while 
the  plantations  in  the  districts  influenced  by  the  canon 
winds  have  come  through  without  injury,  yet  just 
around  a  spur  of  the  mountain  out  of  reach  of  the  wind, 
the  blossoms  have  nearly  all  been  injured.    Perhaps  in 


0BTICA  (Urlicacece)  is  the  genus  containing  the  net- 
tles. For  U.  Uaracasana.  see  Urera.  U.  nivea  is 
Kamie  or  Silver  China  Grass,  TpToperly  Bcehmeria  nivea , 
which  see.  As  Ramie  is  a  fiber  plant,  not  a  horticul- 
tural subject,  it  is  not  fully  treated  here,  the  student 
being  referred  to  the  publication  of  the  office  of  Fiber 
Investigations,  U.  S.  Uept.  Agric,  Washington,  D.  C. 

UTAH,  HOKTICULTURE  IN.  Fig.  2623.  While  the 
area  iu  Utah  devoted  to  fruit-growing  is  very  small 
compared  to  the  area  of  the  whole  state,  there  are  few 
states  in  the  Union  which  surpass  Utah  in  the  number 
of  kinds  grown.  Beginning  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  agricultural  college  at  Lo- 
gan, the  fruits  of  the  cooler  temperate  regions  flourish, 
most  varieties  of  apples  and  pears  succeeding  well, 
many  sorts  of  plums  and  cherries  thriving  and  even  the 
hardier  peaches  giving  a  fair  number  of  crops  as  com- 
pared to  the  years  of  failure.  The  chief  difficulties  here 
are,  first,  the  short  season,  which  does  not  admit  of  the 
ripening  of  fruits  that  require  more  time  for  their  de- 
velopment than  the  Concord  grape,  for  example,  and 
second,  the  great  liability  to  late  spring  and  early  au- 
tumn frosts. 

Throughout  the  entire  state  the  annual  rainfall  is 
very  light,  and  what  little  precipitation  there  is  falls  for 
the  most  part  during  the  winter  season  in  the  form  of 
snow,  so  that  practically  no  fruit  is  grown  within  the  bor- 
ders of  the  state  without  irrigation,  and  this  is  a  factor 
which  determines  to  a  very  great  extent  the  sections 
and  even  the  particular  localities  devoted  to  fruit-grow- 
ing. The  conditions  in  the  Cache  valley  illustrate  this 
point.  This  region  is  a  mountain  valley  lying  in  the 
heart  of  the  Wasatch  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
the  northern  part  oi  the  state,  and  is  some  60  miles 
long  by  12-18  miles  wide.  The  soil  of  this  entire  valley, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  alkali  areas  and  some  boggy 
districts,  is  well  suited  to  fruit-growing,  but  the  rivers 
which  furnish  the  water  fcr  iri-i^'atiiit;  all  enter  the  val- 
ley from  the  eastern  sidr,  an. I  a-  ih.  land  slopes  from 
both  sides  to  the  center  nl  iln  \allry  it  is  impossible  to 
conduct  the  water  on  to  iiinrl)  lainl  tijat  might  otherwise 
be  profitably  used  for  fruit.  Artesian  wells  supply 
water  to  some  lands  to  which  the  river  waters  cannot 
be  brought,  but  here  again  the  difficulty  is  that  com- 
paratively few  sections  of  the  state  are  blessed  with  the 
possibility  of  having  artesian  wells. 

The  earlier  Mormon  settlers  of  the  state  inaugurated 
a  system  of  irrigating  canals,  which,  considering  the 
means  at  their  command,  were  wonderfully  effective. 
More  recently,  the  Bear  Kiver  Canal  Company  of  the 
northern  part  "f  iln  -lai.  anii  several  other  large  cor- 
porations have  r\ :,,'  i  t.  I  -iiiiisof  money  inputting 
in  dams  and  dn  .   n    ,;    .   nv  means  of  which  large 

areas  of  land  wha  i,  hni  |.i.  \  hnisly  grown  nothing  but  a 
good  quality  of  sai;c-lirush  have  been  changed  into  good 
farms.  In  order  to  increase  the  sale  of  these  lands 
many  orchards  have  been  set.  These  operations  have 
served  as  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  the  fruit-growing 
industry. 

In  all  the  northern  portions  of  the  state  where  late 
frosts  are  likely  to  occur  and  injure  the  fruit  crop,  what 
are  known  as  the  "canon  winds,"  become  very  import- 
ant factors  in  the  success  of  fruit  plantations.  These 
winds  begin  blowing  daily  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  and  continue  all  night  and  until  six  to  nine 
o'clock  the  next  morning.  They  are  almost  as  regular 
as  clockwork.  They  come  from  the  canons  and  blow 
with  such  force  as  to  necessitate  thick  wind-breaks  to 
protect  all  orchards  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  canon's 
mouth.  But  gradually  they  spread  out  over  the  lower 
lands  in  a  fan-shaped  area,  their  force  lessening  as  the 


S623.  Map  of  Utah. 
Shaded  parts  show  horticultural 


time  satisfactory  varieties  may  be  developed  which  will 
bloom  late  enough  to  avoid  this  danger,  but  as  yet  the 
problem  of  frosts  is  even  more  difficult  to  solve  than 
that  of  water. 

Another  factor  which  has  contributed  in  the  past 
toward  restricting  the  areas  devoted  to  fruit  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  early  settlements  in  the  state  were 
located.  The  pioneers  settled  in  villages,  each  man 
being  allotted  a  small  piece  of  land  on  which  the  home 
was  built  and  the  garden  and  small  family  orchard 
established.  Then  on  the  outskirts  of  this  village,  and 
extending  sometimes  as  far  as  ten  miles  from  it,  were 
located  the  farms  proper,  which  were  allotted  to  the 
residents  of  the  village,  so  that  even  in  what  may  be 
called  the  strictly  farming  districts  of  the  state  the  peo- 
ple lived  in  villages  and  drove  out  to  cultivate  their 
farms.  Naturally  the  fruit  plantations  which  needed 
the  personal  and  constant  oversight  of  the  owner  to  in- 
sure a  crop  or  at  least  a  harvest,  were  confined  to  the 
plantation  in  the  village  and  the  farm  was  given  over 
to  grains  and  hay  crops.  It  is  only  in  the  comparatively 
few  districts  where  the  village  system  did  not  obtain,  or 
within  more  recent  years  when  it  has  been  somewhat 
abandoned,  that  the  larger  available  areas  of  the  farms 
have  encouraged  the  planting  of  larger  orchards. 

So  far  as  most  insect  pests  are  concerned,  the  Utah 
fruit-grower  is  neither  more  nor  less  fortunate  than  his 
brothers  of  other  states.  It  is  true  there  was  a  time 
when  the  somewhat  isolated  position  of  the  state  seemed 
to  warrant  the  belief  that  it  would  escape  from  the  in- 
roads of  many  of  the  pests  which  troubled  growers  else- 
where, but  with   the  advent  of    better  transportation 
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facilities  and  the  increase  of  truit  plantations,  the 
standard  insect  enemies  have  one  after  another  entered 
the  borders  of  the  state.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
matter  of  fungous  diseases  the  state  is  singularly  fortu- 
nate, there  being  in  most  sections  coraparativeiy  little 
trouble  from  them.  Doubtless  the  dry  atmosphere  of 
Utah  is  responsible  for  this. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  state  will  never  enjoy  a 
large  local  market,  though  the  mining  industry  -will  in- 
sure a  fair  one,  but  its  mountain  climate  seems  to  give 
a  superior  quality  to  the  fruit  grown  and  with  the  more 
general  adoption  of  better  methods  there  is  no  reason 
why  fruit-growing  in  Utah  should  not  take  its  place  as 
one  of   the   chief    branches    of   the  agriculture  of  the 


state. 
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from  Cache  valley  m  the  nortl  tl  rou„h  tl  e  ]  rti  ns 
mentioned  above,  to  Prove,  and  for  some  distance  far- 
ther south.  It  is  very  probable  that  all  hardiest  varie- 
ties of  apples  and  pears  would  do  well  in  Beaver,  Iron 
and  Sevier  counties,  but  as  yet  very  little  has  been  done 
with  them  because  of  the  long  and  extremely  cold  win- 
ters. In  many  portions  of  these  counties  the  elevation 
is  6,000  feet. 

The  climate  of  Washington  county,  in  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  state,  is  very  mild,  but  is  not  so 
mild  as  that  of  most  of  southern  California.  The  tem- 
perature in  winter  occasionally  reaches  zero.  Vinifera 
grapes,  figs,  pomegranate  and  almonds  grow  there  suc- 
cessfully without  artificial  protection.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  grow  oranges  and  lemons.  Peaches  and  apri- 
cots grow  to  perfection  in  this  region  when  any  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  trees.  This  section  was  Utah 's  most 
noted  fruit  district  from  ten  to  twenty  years  ago,  but 
so  little  care  has  been  given  to  fruit  trees  that  the 
orchards  have  gone  to  ruin.  At  present  the  principal 
occupation  there  is  the  growing  of  alfalfa  and  stock. 
but  the  improved  methods  of  fruit-growing  will  prob- 
ably be  practiced  soon.  For  further  notes  on  fruit- 
growing in  Utah,  see  Hedrick,  Proc.  Amer.  Pomological 
Society,  session  of  1899,  p.  225.  c.  P.  Close. 

UTBICULAEIA  (Latin,  a  little  bag  or  skin;  referring 
to  the  bladders).  LentihularicLoetB.  Bladdekwort. 
Utricularia  is  a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  possessing 
little  bladders  which  trap  small  aquatic  animals.  The 
bladders  have  a  valve-like  door  through  which  the  ani- 
mals enter  when  looking  for  food  or  when  trying  to 
escape  from  other  creatures.  The  bladders  are  most 
numerous  and  effective  in  the  species  which  float  in 
stagnant  water.  They  are  fewer  in  the  marsh-inhabiting 
species.  The  terrestrial  kinds  often  have  minute,  de- 
formed and  useless  bladders.  The  aquatic  species  are 
characterized  by  much  dissected  Ivs.  with  thread-like 
segments,  a  type  of  foliage  seen  in  the  water  crowfoot 
and  other  floating  plants  of  widely  different  families. 
They  are  quite  devoid  of  roots.  The  terrestrial  kinds 
are  common  in  the  tropics  and  are  characterized  by 
erect  foliage  of  the  ordinary  type.     These  often  form 
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little  tubers  by  which  they  may  be  propagated.  Our 
native  aquatic  species  propagate  themselves  by  seeds 
and  m1"<i  l.v  wiiitur-huds.  (A  winter-bud  of  another 
aqiitit!'  i-MT  i-  11  'in-rd  under  j!//odca,  p.  528). 

Tlf  i  'iis  are  sometimes  cultivated  in 
aqiKi'  '  '  i!'i\vers  are  not  showy,  nor  are  those 
of  uny  ill  il)v  IkiiMv  kinds.  The  showy  species  are  the 
terrestrial  aud  epi|ihytic  kinds  of  the  tropics.  These, 
for  complexity  of  floral  structure,  beauty  of  color  and 
lasting  qualities,  vie  with  certain  orchids.  In  fact,  they 
are  generally  grown  by  orchid  lovers  in  orchid  houses. 
Perhaps  the  most  desirable  of  the  genus  are  U.  mon- 
tana,  jEndresii  and  longifolia,  each  of  which  represents 
a  different  color.  Well-grown  baskets  of  these  plants 
have  numerous  scapes  a  foot  or  so  high  bearing  5-20 
ri-j.each  1 '<.-2  in.  across.  In  e-fMipril,  ^^ik-Ii  plants  are 
riMun  ill  wiirra  houses,  U.Kn'lx  ..  r,  iiin  in-  u  stove 
;i  :i  !  I  ■  :■  :r.i.  while  some  of  tli.i  II inncinan 


use.     As  r 


kii~.  iii;i||   the   light,  using  a  pn-i    il    liin-i.us  peat 

and  sand.  The  plants  are  kept  constantly  wet  during 
the  growing  season  and  until  the  fls.  are  gone.  During 
the  winter  they  are  rested,  being  kept  in  a  cooler  place 
and  given  just  enough  water  to  keep  the  tubers  from 

The  epiphj-tic  species  deserve  a  word.  Those  who 
are  familiar  with  bromeliaceous  plants  know  how  the 
water  gathers  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  These  brorae- 
liads  are  themselves  often  epiphytic,  perching  on  high 
trees  in  moisture-laden  tropical  jungles.  In  the  minia- 
ture ponds  supplied  by  the  leaf-axils  of  Vriesia  and 
other  bromeliads  live  certain  Utricularias  with  fully 
developed  and  effective  bladders.  Occasionally  they 
send  out   a  long  "feeler"  or   runner-like   shoot   which 


2624    Utricularia  lonEifoha  ( 


finds  another  bromeliad  and  propagates  another  Blad- 
derwort. 

Utricularias  have  numerous  slender,  wiry  scapes  bear- 
ing one  or  many  flowers.  Calyx  large,  2-parted  or  2- 
lobed:  corolla  with  a  spur  which  is  usually  long  and 
curved  under  the  fl.;  posterior  lip  erect,  entire,  emargi- 
nate  or  2-fid:  anterior  lip  often  large,  broad  and  showy, 
spreading  or  reflexed,  entire,  crenate  or  3-lobed,  or  the 
middle  lobe  various.    About  150  species. 
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A.  Habit   aquatic:    foliage  dissected  into 
numerous  thread-like  segments:   Ivs. 

floating vulgaris 

AA.  Sabit  terrestrial  or  epiphytic:   foliage 
entire^  erect. 
B.  Color  of  fls.    white,   vith  a    yellow 

palate montana 

EB.   Color  of  fls.  yelloir.  icilh   uii   orange 

palate bifida 

BB.    Color  of  fls.  piirpli  ,  riotet   or  lilac, 
with  a  yellow  palate. 
B.  Jyvs.  broader  than  long. 
c.  Shape  of  Ibs.  reniform. 

D.  Fls.  pale  blue  or  lilac janthina 

DD.  Fls.  rose-colored reniformis 

cc.  Shape  of  Ivs.  obcordate Humboldtii 

BB.  Lvs.   long   and    narrow,   linear,   ob- 
long or  lanceolate. 

c.  Fls.  pale  lilac Endresii 

cc.  Fls.  violet-purple longifoUa 

vulgaris,  Linn.  Hardy  native  aquatic  plant,  with 
crowded,  2-3-pinnately  divided  floating  lvs.  14  in.  long, 
provided  with  numerous  bladders  and  yellow  fls.  i4  in. 
long  or  more,  borne  in  3-20-fld.  racemes.  June-Aug. 
Brooks  and  ponds,  Eu.,  Asia,  N.  Amer.  B.B.  3:191. 
Gn.  28,  p.  403.— Advertised  by  American  aquatic  .spe- 
cialists and  collectors  of  native  plants. 

mont&na,  Poir.  Tropical  American  epiphjrte,  with 
clusters  of  tubers  %-%  in.  long,  minute,  deformed, 
useless  bladders  and  large  white  fls.  with  a  yellow 
palate,  the  fls.  1-4  on  a  scape,  each  1%  in.  across.  Lvs. 
4-6  in.  long,  elliptic-lanceolate.  Trunks  of  trees,  West 
Indies  and  S.  Amer.  B.M.  5923.  P.S.  19:1942.  I.H. 
18:64.— A  lovely  species. 

bifida,  Linn.  Terrestrial  species  from  tropical  Asia, 
with  minute  bladders  and  small  yellow  fls.  resembling 
a  diminutive  Linaria  or  Butter  and  Eggs.  Lvs.  densely 
matted,  erect,  thread-like,  1-2  in.  long:  fls.  yellow,  with 
an  orange  pale,  %  in.  long,  5-8  in  a  raceme:  pedicels 
drooping  in  fruit.  India,  Malaya,  China,  Japan,  Phil- 
ippines.   B.M.  6689.  — Once  cultivated  at  Kew. 

jantbina.  Hook.  Epiphytic  Brazilian  species  growing 
in  the  leaf -axils  of  a  bromeliad  (Vriesia),  with  kidney- 
shaped  lvs.  and  beautiful  pale  blue  or  lilac  fls.  1}4  in. 
across,  ornamented  by  2  vertical  yellow  lines  on  the 
palate  edged  with  dark  violet.  Lvs.  with  stalks  4-6  in. 
long  and  blades  2-4  in.  across :  scape  about  6-fld. :  up- 
per lip  hemispheric,  arching:  lower  lip  transversely 
oblong,  entire.  B.M.  7466.-Int.  by  Sander,  1892. 
■"Janthina"  is  the  same  as  "ianthina,"  meaning  violet- 
colored. 

reniffirmis,  A.  St.  Hil.  Brazilian  species  found  in 
sphagnum  bogs,  having  kidney-shaped  lvs.  and  rose- 
colored  fls.  with  2  darker  lines  on  the  palate:  upper  lip 
truncate,  emarginate;  lower  lip  3-lobed,  the  lateral 
lobes  broad,  the  midlobe  much  shorter  and  scarcely 
produced.  Brazil.— Once  advertised  by  John  Saul,  but 
probably  lost  to  cultivation.  Very  large  for  the  genus, 
the  Ivs.'K-l  ft.  long  and  scapes  13^-2  ft.  high. 

Humboldtii,  Schomb.  Guiana  species,  with  long- 
stalked,  cordate  or  obcordate,  mostly  solitary  lvs.  and 
dark  purple-blue  fls.  2%  in.  across,  with  a, triangular 
lower  lip.  Scapes  about  5-fld.  F.S.  13:1390.-One  of 
the  showiest  species.  Commonly  cult,  in  Eng.,  appar- 
ently not  in  America. 

findresii,  Reichb.  Epiphytic  Costa  Rican  species, 
with  tubers  about  %  in.  long,  solitary  lvs.  and  pale  lilac 
fls.  l%-2  in.  across,  with  a  yellow  palate:  lvs.  1-3  in. 
long,  narrowly  elliptic-lanceolate:  scape  about  5-fld. 
B.M.  6656.  Var.  mijua,  Hort.,  was  offered  by  Pitcher 
&  Manda,  1895.— A  deciduous  species  found  at  altitude 
of  2,000  feet. 

longifblia,  Gardn.  Fig.  2624.  A  Brazilian  species,  the 
typical  form  of  which  is  perhaps  not  in  cultivation.  C. 
Forgetidna,  Hort.,  introduced  by  Sander,  is  said  by  tne 
Kew  authorities  to  be  a  form  of  this  species  and  the  same 
as  the  plant  figured  in  Gn.  52:1132  (adapted  in  Fig.  2624) 
under  the  erroneous  title  of  U.  latifolia.  It  has  beauti- 
ful violet-purple  fls.  nearly  2  in.   across,  with  a  yellow 


UVULAEIA  (Latin,  uvtde,  palate,  referring  to  the 
hanging  flowers).  Liliclcece.  Bellwort.  "Wild  Oats" 
iu  some  parts.  A  genus  of  two  species  of  very  grace- 
ful woodland,  perennial  herbs  native  to  North  America. 
The  plants  grow  about  15  in.  high,  with  a  number  of 
clustered  slender  stems  which  are  forked  and  leaf- 
bearing  mainly  above.  The  foliage  is  of  a  delicate  green, 
which  with  the  terminal,  narrow,  bell-shaped,  drooping 
flowers  make  the  plants  elegant  though  not  showy. 
The  species  are  perfectly  hardy  and  easy  of  cultivation 
in  any  light,  rich  soil  and  a  shady  situation.  They  do 
well  north  of  a  wall  in  a  well-prepared  border  and  in 
such  a  position  they  far  exceed  the  plants  of  the  woods 
in  luxuriance.  Strong  roots  may  be  slowly  forced  for 
spring  flowering.  For  distinction  from  Oakesia,  see 
that  genus,  to  which  some  of  the  plants  commonly 
known  as  Uvularias  are  referred. 


2625.  Bellwort—  Uvularia  perfol 


A.    Lvs.  pubescent  beneath. 

grandifl6ra,  Sra.  Stems  1-VA  ft.  high,  with  1  or  2 
lvs.  below  the  fork:  lvs.  oblong,  oval  or  ovate,  some- 
what acuminate:  fls.  pale  yellow,  l-lj^  in.  long;  seg- 
ments usually  smooth  on  both  sides:  stamens  exceeding 
the  styles:  capsule  obtusely  3-angled,  truncate.  May, 
June.  Rich  woods,  Quebec  to  Minn,  south  to  Ga., 
Tenn.  and  la.    B.B.  1:409. 

AA.    Iais.  not  pubescent  beneath. 

perfoli&ta,  Linn.  Fig.  2625.  Stems  more  slender  than 
in  U.  grandiflora,  with  1-3  lvs.  below  the  fork:  lvs. 
oval,  oblong  or  ovate:  fls.  pale  yellow,  about  1  in.  long; 
segments  glandular  papillose  within;  stamens  shorter 
than  the  styles:  capsule  obtusely  3-angled,  truncate. 
May,  June.   Rich  woods,  U.  S. 

J.  B.  Keller  and  F.  W.  Barclay. 


VACClNIUM  (classical  Latin  name  of  the  European 
Whortleberry  ;  etymology  uncertain).  EricAeex.  In- 
cluding BiLBERKV,  Blueberry,  Huckleberry,  Whor- 
tleberry, Cranberry.  Branching  shrubs,  creeping 
vines  or  small  trees, .sometimes  epiphytes:  Ivs.  alter- 
nate, evergreen  or  deciduous,  coriaceous  or  membra- 
naceous: fls.  small,  white,  pinkish  or  reddish,  in  lateral 
racemes  or  terminal  clusters,  sometimes  solitary  in  the 
axils,  mostly  nodding  on  slender-bracted  pedicels  and 
bearing  blue,  black  or  red  berry-like  fruits,  mostly  edi- 
ble; calyx  i-S-toothed,  adherent  to  the  ovary,  persistent, 
forming  a  crown-like  appendage  to  the  fruit;  corolla 
various  in  shape,  usually  campanulate,  cylindraceous 
or  urn-shaped,  rarely  subglobose, -t-a-toothed  or   elt-ft; 

tinct,  included  within  the  corolla-tube  or  exserted;  an- 
thers often  2-awned  at  the  back,  the  cells  separate  and 
prolonged  upward  into  tubes  at  the  apes,  opening  by 
terminal  pores  or  chinks;  pistil  single,  with  a  4-5-  or 
8-10-locuIed  ovary,  which  is  glabrous  or  hirsute.  Flowers 
borne  in  spring  with  or  before  the  leaves;  berries  ripe 
in  summer  and  autumn,  sweetish  or  sometimes  acid, 
mostly  edible.  The  genus  includes  about  125  species  of 
wide  geographic  distribution,  extending  from  the  arctic 
circle  to  the  high  mountains  of  the  tropics;  most  com- 
mon in  North  America  and  the  Himalayas.  With  very 
few  exceptions  (e.  g.,  1'.  enjthrinum  in  Java  and  Emir- 
nense  in  Madagascar)  the  genus  is  unrepresented  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  and  in  the  lower  regions  of  the 
tropics. 

There  is  much  confusion  in  the  popular  names  ap- 
plied to  these  fruits.  The  terms  "Bilberry  "  and  "Whor- 
tleberry" usually  mentioned  as  "common  names"  by 
American  writers  are  seldom  or  never  heard  among 
the  common  people  in  this  country ;  while  "Huckle- 
berry" is  often  used  indiscriminately  for  plants  of 
this  genus  and  for  the  Gaylussacias.  In  the  central 
states  the  term  "Huckleberry"  is  usually  applied  to 
V.  corymbosum,  while  "Blueberry"  is  given  to  the  low- 
growing  species,  like  I'.  Canadensis  and  Pennsyh-ani- 
cittn.  In  New  England,  "Huckleberry"  is  reserved  for 
species  of  Gaylussacia,  while  "  Blueberry  "  is  applied  to 
the  lower  growing  species  as  above,  and  "High-bush 
Blueberry  "to  I',  corymbosum.  The  red-berried  species 
are,  in  general,  referred  to  as  "Cranberries." 

Among  the  plants  which  lend  tone  to  the  landscape 
in  October  and  November  by  reason  of  their  bright 
foliage,  many  of  the  species  of  Vaccinium  may  be  in- 
cluded,—the  brilliant  red,  crimson  and  orange  colors 
often  persisting  much  longer  than  the  bright-hued 
leaves  of  a  majority  of  other  plants.  Of  the  ornamen- 
tal species  none  are  more  strikingly  beautiful  late  in 
the  autumn  than  the  common  High-bush  Blueberry,  I'. 
corymbosum.  When  well  grown  it  is  a  stout,  thick, 
spreading  bush  8-10  ft.  high.  The  plant  is  beautiful 
when  in  flower;  the  fruit  is  attractive  and  of  the  best 
quality,  and  the  bright  scarlet  and  crimson  effects  in 
late  autumn,  rivaling  the  sumach  in  brilliancy,  are  un- 
surpassed. As  an  ornamental  plant  the  species  deserves 
a  place  in  every  garden.  ('.  Penns;ih;nii,-)i,ii  also 
brightens  wa.ste  places  for  a  short  tim.-,  Imt  .lro|,<  its 
foliage  too  early  to  be  worthy  of  plantiiii:  a-;  ;ni  mult-r- 
shrub.  The  same  is  true  of  V.  Canmh  us,  .  whi.li  is  in 
many  respects  similar.  I',  staniinenm.  th..u;;h  .-arly 
deciduous,  is  attractive  when  in  bloom  ami  throueliout 
the  summer,  by  reason  of  its  graceful  habit.  Though 
usually  found  on  gravelly  soil,  it  will  thrive  in  any 
good  garden  soil,  and  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  orna- 
mental shrubs  specially  .suited  for  densely  shaded  situa- 
tions. It  has  the  peculiarity  of  never  forming  a  true 
flower-bud,  the  blossom  being  open  from  the  first.  V. 
arboreum  forms  an  irregular  shrub  too  diffuse  and 
straggling  to  be  of  value  except  in  masses  at  the  South. 
V.  hirsutum  is  as  beautiful  in  its  autumn  coloring  as  is 
V.  corymbosum  and,  like  that  species,  retains  its  foliage 
late  in  the  season.   V.  Fitis-Idma  and  uliginosnm,  with 


their  shining  box-like  foliage,  are  effective  as  edging 
for  the  shrubbery  border. 

In  the  wild  state  the  Blueberry  was  originally  wor- 
thier of  notice  than  was  the  blackberry,  raspberry  or 
currant,  but  the  natural  supply  is  so  abundant  "that 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  garden  cultivation. 
At  the  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  syste- 
matic work  is  iu  progress,  and  several  instances  of  suc- 
cessful amateur  cultivation  are  recorded  from  Massa- 
chusetts. The  plants  of  some  species  are  very  suscep- 
tible of  improvement  under  good  cultivation;  the  best 
in  order  of  merit  being  V.  corymbosum,  vaciUans  and 
Canadense.  The  bushes  should  bo  transplanted  in  the 
fall  and  treated  much  the  same  as  currants.  Any  good 
garden  soil  is  suitable. 

Of  all  the  American  species  used  for  food,  the  most 
important  are,  V.  corymbosum,  Pemisylvanicum,  Cana- 
dense and  vaciUans.  The  first  of  these,  the  High-bush 
Blueberry,  or  Swamp  Blueberry,  or  "Huckleberry  "  of 
the  middle  west,  is  of  firm  texture,  good  size  and  ex- 
cellent flavor.  The  shrub  is  easily  transplanted,  grows 
rapidly  on  any  good  soil,  and  more  than  any  other  spe- 
cies shows  a  marked  tendency  to  vary  in  the  size, 
shape  and  quality  of  its  fruit.  It  is  the  natural  starting 
point  in  attempts  to  add  the  Blueberry  to  the  list  of 
cultivated  fruits.  During  the  past  few'years  it  has  re- 
ceived considerable  attention  as  a  garden  fruit,  espe- 
cially in  New  England.  The  other  species  named  grow 
mostly  on  uplands,—  1'.  Pennsylvanicum ,  especially,  on 
dry  sandy  "barrens" — and  form  the  bulk  of  the  Blue- 
berry crop  as  seen  in  the  cities  or  at  the  canning  fac- 
tories. 

In  many  of  the  northern  and  eastern  states— particu- 
larly in  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Michi- 
gan and  the  mountain  districts  of  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia— there  are  many  thousand  acres  of  land, 
worthless  for  agricultural  purposes,  which  after  the  pine 
is  removed  send  up  an  abundant  growth  of  Blue- 
berry bushes,  alders,  poplars,  gray  birches  and  spireas. 
These  lands  are,  for  the  most  part,  considered  as  public 
property  and  are  recklessly  burned  over  by  irresponsi- 
ble parties  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  Blueberries. 
In  New  England,  particularly  in  Maine,  the  manage- 
ment of  such  lands  has  been  systematized  and  Blue- 
berry canning  has  become  an  important  industrial 
operation.  In  some  instances  the  whole  business  is  un- 
der the  management  of  the  landowners,  but  in  most 
cases  the  land  is  divided  into  several  tracts,  each  of 
which  is  leased  to  some  responsible  party  who  assumes 
the  whole  care  of  burning,  keeping  off  trespassers,  har- 
vesting and  marketing  the  fruit;  the  owner,  in  such 
cases,  receiving  as  rental  one-half  cent  per  quart  for  all 
fruit  gathered.  Pickers  receive  lK-3  cents  per  quart. 
Those  who  lease  the  land  and  haul  the  fruit  to  canning 
factory  or  station  for  shipment  receive  K-1  cent  per 
quart.  These  rates  are  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  market  value  of  the  crop. 

Every  year  a  certain  section  of  each  lease  is  burned 
over.  This  burning  must  be  done  very  early  in  the 
spring,  before  the  soil  becomes  dry;  otherwise  the  fire 
goes  too  deep,  the  humus  is  burned  from  the  gro)md 
and  most  of  the  bushes  are  killed.  Many  hundred  acres 
on  what  should  be  the  best  part  of  the  Blueberry  plains 
have  thus  been  ruined.  The  method  most  commonly 
used  in  burning  a  given  area  is  for  the  operator  to  pass 
around  the  section  to  be  burned,  dragging  after  huu  an 
ordinary  torch  or  mill-lamp.  He  then  retraces  his  steps 
and  follows  over  the  burned  area,  setting  new  fires  in 
the  portions  which  have  escaped  and  back  -  firing  if 
there  is  danger  of  .spreading  unduly  over  areas  which 
it  is  desired  to  leave  unbumed.  A  device  occasionally 
used  consists  of  a  piece  of  K-inch  gas-pipe,  bent  near 
the  end  at  an  angle  of  about  60°.  The  end  opposite  the 
bent  part  is  closed  with  a  cap  or  plug  and  in  the  other 
end,  after  filling  the  pipe  with  kerosene,  is  placed  a 
plug  of  cotton  waste  or  tow.     This  device  is  by  many 
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considered  superior  to  the  lamp  or  torch,  as  it  is  more 
easily  handled.  Each  section  of  the  lease  is  usually 
burned  over  every  third  year.  In  this  way  the  birches 
an  1  alders  are  subdued  and  the  Blueberries  spring  up 
q  kly  and  bear  a  mas.  mum  ciop  the  >ear  folio  v  ng 
the  burn  ng 


The  1 
fru  t 
keep  Ion 


el  er 


facto    e    are  ope  e 

1  to  the  larger  c  t 

ually  bh  pped 


in  the  seaso     I 
a  cons  deral 1 
for  use  wh  1 
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All  of  the  eaih  t.uit  is  [.u  ktd  bj  hand  and  only  ripe 
berries  are  gathered.  Later  in  the  season,  particularly 
on  "old  burns,"  i.  e.,  on  areas  which  will  have  to  be 
burned  over  the  next  year,  the  fruit  is  gathered  with  a 
"blueberry  rake."  This  is  an  implement  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  the  cranberry  rake  in  use  on  Cape  Cod,  and  may 
be  likened  to  a  dust-pan,  the  bottom  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  stiff  parallel  wire  rods.  See  Fig.  2628.  The 
fruit  may  be  gathered  much  more  quickly  and  more 
cheaply  by  means  of  the  rake.  The  bushes  are,  how- 
ever, seriously  injured  by  the  treatment.  In  no  case 
should  the  rake  be  used  in  gathering  the  High-bush 
Blueberries.  As  the  berries  are  gathered  they  are 
passed  through  a  fanning  mill  to  eliminate  leaves  and 
twigs  before  being  sent  to  the  canning  factory.  At  the 
factory  they  are  again  submitted  to  a  much  stronger 
winnowing.  This  is  the  only  preparation  required  for 
market. 

The  financial  importance  of  the  Blueberry  industry 
is  very  difficult  to  estimate  at  the  present  time.  In 
Maine  the  canning  of  Blueberries  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  packers.  The  largest  of  the  factories  has 
a  daily  capacity  of  700  bushels  and  the  average  annual 
output  is  8,300  cases  of  2-dozen  cans  each,  represent- 
ing 6,250  bushels  of  fresh  fruit.  The  average  price  per 
case  for  the  canned  fruit  is  SI. 90.  The  value  of  the 
annual  product  of  this  one  factory  is  not  far  from 
$15,000.  The  total  canned  product  of  Maine's  "Blue- 
berry barrens  "  in  1899  was  about  50,000  cases  and  the 
price  per  case  was  $2.20,  making  the  value  of  the  Blue- 
berry crop  in  this  one  small  section  considerably  more 
than  $100,000.    In  northern  Michigan  the  annual  ship- 
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calities.  In  some  cases  these  are  albino  forms;  in  others 

tlie  color  is  due  to  a  fungus.    Albino  forms  of    T.  Myr- 

tillit.-i  «riv  n-.-..rdi-d  as  early  as  1578  by  Dodoens.    The 

Dill,  r  ^|,i  rics    thus   far  recorded    are-     V.    Vitls-UJaa, 

I  J     h  and         c'llans.      It    is 

I  1      1  that  many  other  spec  es  exhibit  this 

n      N       I  ec  al     ea  on  can  be  assigned  for  this 

d  tterence    n  colo       The  wl   te  forn  s  are  found  growing 

(    sually   n  col       e   )  1      tl  e      le  of  the  normal  type.    If 

expo     d  to  f  U        1    1 1     1  e  fr    t        ery  likely  to  have 

1111  f  rlet  color.    The  al- 

t    Uj   distinguished 

he  presence  of  a 

/  I  1     t  Irawback  in  the 

1  till  I        1  een  the  difBculty, 

j  (         1    1  fl  c   It         f  J  ropagat  o         The  few  nur- 

1  o  have     Se  e  1  the  u  fo       ale  have  usually 

I  I        1    1     p  n  the     a    ve  hea  hs  an  1  pastures  for  their 
111       f  pi  nts    rather  than  upon  the  nursery  rows. 

I I  it    have  1  een  most  d  scourag  ng  and  the  Blue- 
I  e            tl  o     h  an  ong  the  finest  of  fr    ts,  are  almost 

In  the  ca  e  of  the  c  anberr  es  propae,ation  is  effected 
almost  excl  s  vely  by  cutt  ngs  (see  C  iiherry).  With 
the  Bl  eberr  es  gratt  ng  s  eas  ly  perf  r  led,  and  in  this 
vaj  spec  ally  cl  o  ce  n  1  1  als  n  ay  1  e  perpetuated. 
hor  general  purpo  e  however  ee  11  gs  or  division 
may  be  used.  Propagation  by  seed  naturally  requires 
care  and  skill,  but  is  entirely  feasible.  The  method  fol- 
lowed at  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  and  at  the  Maine  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  where  for  several  years 
seedling  Blueberries  have  been  grown,  is  essentially  as 
follows:  Seed-pans  or  boxes  about  4  in.  deep  are  half 
iilled  with  potsherds  and 
covered    with     a    layer     of 


ments  are  from  3,000-5,000  bushels.  In  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  large  quantities  of  the 
fruit  are  gathered  from  the  plains  and  mountains,  but 
the  work  is  not  systematized. 

White  or  pinkish   fruits,  instead   of  the  usual  deep 
blue-colored  berries,  are  not  uncommon  in  certain  lo- 


the 


Blueberry  rake 


with  a  mallet.  The  seed, 
washed  free  from  the  pulp 
of  freshly  gathered  fruit,  is 
then  sown  thickly,  pressed 
down    lightly   and    covered 

with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  sphagnum.  The  boxes 
are  placed  in  a  coldframe  until  January,  when  they 
are  brought  to  a  house  with  a  temperature  of  55°-60° 
and  a  range  of  10°  higher  by  day.  As  the  young 
seedlings  appear,  the  sphagnum  is  gradually  removed 
and  a  quantity  of  compost  sifted  in  among  the  plants. 
The  young  plants  are  treated  like  other  delicate  seed- 
lings", and  handled  about  twice  during  the  first  season. 
After  Sept.  1  they  are  hardened  off  and  later  removed 
to  a  coldframe  for  winter,  the  frames  being  protected  to 
retain  the  foliage  as  late  as  possible  and  covered  with  hay 
or  litter  (hiring  the  winter.  The  ufxt  spring  the  plants 


shaded  until  th..i 
given  during;  tin- 
few  inches  of  loai 
ing  is  the  only 
spring,  or  two  yea 
porm:.nontly,    Sr.. 


td.  The  following 
/  may  be  planted  out 
until  dry  and  then 
.  will  seldom  germi- 
low  Blueberry  (V. 
it  in  three  to  four 
■()»  requires  four  to 
.  Sta. 


albi'flonim.  18. 


caespitosura,  10. 
Canailense.  13. 
Constablad,  18. 
corymbosum.  18. 


INDEX, 
erythrocarpon,  5. 
fuscatum,  17,  18. 
hirsutum.  14. 
mjicrocarpon.  3. 
melanocarpum,  25. 
Myrslnites,  7. 
niyrtilloides,  15. 
Myrtillus.  9. 


Oxyeoccus,  1. 
pallidum,  18. 
parvifolium,  4. 
Pennsylvanicum, 


vacillans,  8. 
virgatum.  17. 
Vitisldffia,  3. 
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Botanical  Classification.  — In  the  following  scheme 
the  species  are  separated  on  tlie  basis  of  natural  char- 
acters. When  two  closely  related  forms  occur  over 
wide  range  in  latitude,  however,  the  assigned  dif- 
ferences are  liable  to  fail  at  some  point.  The  key 
will  be  found  useful  in  determining  herbarium  speci- 
mens. 

A.  Ovary  4~5-loeuled{rarely  8-10- 
lociiled  in  V.  I'itis-Idaa). 

B.    *y«iH,».s-  l,ni,l-,:rx,rl,-<l. 

c.  Fii.n„,,it.<  rill, .11.1 5.  erythrocarpon 

CC.    /■■ihn,,,  Ht<  ,,„l.,r„h}(t. 

D.    Sl,„is      r.r//      slind.'i: 

creijiiiiii 1.  Oxycoccus 

DD.   Stems    .iloiiler,    icith  «.<- 

cenditig  brandies 12.  macrocarpon 

BB.  Stamens  inc'tiided. 

C.  Filaments  glabrous  or  pu- 
bescent. 
D.  Corolla   commonly   4- 

lobed:   stamens  8 21.  uliginosum 

DD.  Corolla  commonly  5- 
lobed:  stamens  10. 
E.   Plants  dwarf,  a  foot  or 
less  high. 
F.  Branchesnotangled.in.  caespitosum 
FF.  Branches      sharply 

angled ',).  MyrtiUus 

EE.  Plants  taller,  1-12  ft. 

p.  Margins    of    leaves 

sharply  serriihite.l').  myrtilloides 
FF.  Margins  of  leaves 
entire    {except     in 
V.ovalifoliiim). 
G.  Length   of   Ivs.  1- 

Z  inches IG.  ovalifolium 

GO.  Length  of  Ivs.  %- 

H  inches 4    parvifolium 

CO.  Filaments  pilose. 

D.  Twigs  red.     Here   prob- 
ably belongs 22.  erythrinum 

DD.   Tirigs  not  red. 

E.  Stamens  10:    ovary  5- 
loc  tiled. 
p.  Branchlets  pubes- 
cent  23.  ovatum 

FF.  Branchlets   gla- 
brous   20.  crassif olium 

EE.  Stamens  S:    ovary  4- 

loculed 3.  Vitifl-Idffia 

AA.  Ovary  10-loculed  {sotnetitnes 
imperfecthi  so). 
B.  Anthers  with  2  awns  on  the 
back. 

c.  Stamens  included 24,  arboreum 

CC.  Stamens  exserted 25.  stamineum 

BB.  Anthers  awnless. 

0.  Foliage  evergreen,   coria- 

D.  Calyx  -teeth    roundish 

and  very  dense 6.  nitidum 

DD.  Calyx-teeth  acute 7.  MyTsinites 

CC.  Foliage   deciduous  (some- 
times tardily  so  in  south- 
ern forms). 
D.  Corolla  cylindraceous.  .17.  virgatum 
DD.   Corolla  short  and   usu- 
ally broad. 
E.  Branchlets  hirsute..  .14.  hirsutum 
EE.  Branchlets      glabrous 
or  glaucous    {except 
in  V.  Canadense). 
P.  Lvs.   glaucous    and 
pale  beneath. 

G.  Fruit  blue 8.  vacillans 

GG.  Fruit  black 12.  nigii-in 

FF.  Lvs.  strongly  pubes- 
cent both  sides.,  .y.l.  Canadense 
PFF.  Lvs. glabrous,  often 
hairy   on    midrib 
beneath. 
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Q.  Margin  of  Irs. 
bristly  -serru- 
late   11.  Pennsylvanicum 

GG.  Margins  of  lvs. en- 
tire or  at  most 
ciliate. 
H.  Berry  blue, 

jf  glaucous 18.  corymbosum 

HH.  Berry   black, 

not  glaucous. 19.  atrococcum 
HoETiccxTURAL  Classification.— The  following  key 
to   the  more  commonly   known  species   is  based   upon 
horticultural  or  garden  characters: 
A.  Species  cultivated  chiefly  for 
fruit. 
B.  Color  of  fruit  red. 
c.  Stems    slender,    trailing: 
lvs.  evergreen. 

D.  Apex  of  leaves  acute 1.  Ozycoccus 

DD.  Apex  of  leaves  obtuse  or 

retuse 2.  macrocarpon 

CC.  Stems  stouterthough  creep- 
ing:   branches    erect, 

tufted 3.  Vitis-Idaea 

ccc.  stems  erect,  much  taller, 
2-10  ft. 
D.  Lvs.  small,%-%in.long.  4.  parviiolium 
DD.  Xa!S.  larger,  1}4S  in. 

long 5.  erythrocarpon 

BB.  Color  of  fruit  blue  or  black. 

C.  Plant  low,  yi-S  ft.  high. 

D.  Foliage  evergreen. 

E.  Livs.  small,   Ji-K   in. 

long 6.  nitidum 

EE.  Lvs.  larger,  %-l  in..  7.  Myrsinitea 
DD.  Foliage  deciduous. 

E.  Surface   of  Ivs.gla- 

p.  Lvs.  pale  beneath, 
not  shining  above. 
{See  also  No.  IS. 
Here  might  be 
sought  V.  corym- 
bosum. var.  palli- 
dum. No.  IS.)  8.  vacillans 
FF.  Lvs.  not  pairr  be- 
neath, shining,  at 
least  above.  {Ex- 
ceptions: No.  12 
always  paler  be- 
neath; No.  11 
rarely  paler  be- 
neath.) 
a.  Fls.  solitary  in 
the  axils. 

sharply     an- 
gled    9.  MyrtilluB 

HH.  Branches    no  t 

angled 10.  caBspitosum 

GG.  Fls.    in    fascicles 

orshortracemes. 

H.  The    lvs.   not 

palerbeneath.il.  Pennsylvanicum 
HH.  27je  lvs.  paler 

beneath 12.  nigrum 

EE.  Surface   of   the   lvs. 
hairy. 
F.  Ovary  and  fr.  glau- 
cous   13.  Canadense 

FF.   Ovary  and   fr.  hir- 
sute   14.  hirsutum 

CC.  Plant    taller,   S-12  ft 
spreading. 
D.  Fls.  solitary  in  axils. 

E.  Lvs.  sharply  serrate.l5.  myrtilloides 
EE.  Lvs .  entire  or  slightly 

serrulate IG.  ovalifolium 

DD.  Fls.   in  racemes    or  co- 
rymbs. 
E.  Bacemes  elongated  on 

naked  branches 17.  virgatum 


atrococcum 
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EE.  Hacemes  shorter. 
F.  Corolla      cylindric: 

fr.  blue 1; 

FF.  Corolla  iim-shaped: 

fr.  black 1 

.  Species  cultivated  chiefly  for 

ornament. 
B.  Plants  low,  2-2  ft.  high. 
c.  Stems     creeping,    with 
branches    erect,    or  as- 
cending. 

D.  T/vs.  small,  shining 20.  crasslfollum 

DD.  Lvs.larger,pale  orglaii- 

cescent 21.  uliginosum 

ec.  Stems  erect:  twigs  red 22.  erythrinum 

IB.  Plants  taller,  S-SO  ft.  high. 

c.  Foliage  evergreen,  rigid .  .2'^.  ovatum 
re.  Foliage  deciduous. 

D.  Surface    shining    above, 
more  or  less  pubescent 

beneath 24. 

DD.  Surface  paler  above, 

glaucous  beneath 25. 

DDD.  Surface  bright  green 
both  sides.  (Here 
might  be  sought  No.  5. ) 


arboreum 
stamineum 


erytlirocarpon 

1.  Oxyc6ocuB,  Linn.  Small  Cranberry.  Cranberry 
•of  the  Old  World.  Slender  creeping  plants  with  short, 
filiform  stems  4-10  in.  long:  Ivs.  ovate  acute  or  acumi- 
nate, H  in.  long,  with  revolute  margins:  pedicels  1-4, 
terminal:  corolla  deeply  4-parted,  the  lobes  reflexed; 
anthers  exserted,  with  very  long  terminal  tubes:  berry 
red,  globose,  H-/^  in.  in  diam.,  4-loculed.  Sphagnum 
swamps  in  subarctic  and  alpine  regions.  — Though 
smaller,  its  fruit  is  by  many  considered  superior  to  that 
of  the  next. 

2.  macroc&Tpon,  Ait.  Larger  American  Cranberry. 
Stems  slender,  creeping,  elongated  (1-4  ft.),  the  flower- 
ing branches  ascending:  Ivs.  oblong  or  oval,  obtuse  or 
retuse,  %-H  in.  long,  whitened  beneath:  pedicels  sev- 
«ral,  axillary  and  lateral:  berry  red  or  reddish,  globose 
or  pyriform,  %-l  in.  long.  N.  America.  B.M.  2586. 
Em.  2:456.    See  Cranberni. 


3.  Vitis-IdsBa,  Linn.  Cowberry.  Mountain  Cran 
BERRY.  Fosberry.  Fig.  2629.  Plants  low  (G-10  in.) 
Ivs.  coriaceous,  persistent,  obovate  or  oval,  ii-%  in 
long,  dark  green  and  shining  above,  with  blackish 
bristly  points  beneath:  fls.  in  short,  terminal  racemes 
corolla  white  or  rose-colored,  4-cIeft:  berries  dark  red 
acid,   rather  bitter.    Arctic  regions,  south   to  coast 
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New  England,  Minn,  aud  Brit.  Col.  B.B.  2:580.  L.B.C. 
7:61C(as  var.  major);  ll:1023(var.  miKor). -The fruits, 
which  are  rather  larger  than  currants,  acid  and  some- 
what bitter  when  uncooked,  are  largely  used  in  the  more 
nortliern  regions  for  tarts,  jellies  and  preserves,  or  as  a 
substitute  for  the  common  cranberry.  According  to 
Macoun,  the  fishermen's  families  along  the  Gasp^  coast 
and  the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  gather 
the  fruit  of  this  species  in  large  quantities  for  their 
own  use  and  for  sale,  calling  it  "Low-bush  Cranberry." 
Throughout  the  whole  of  northern  Canada  hunters  and 
trappers,  as  well  as  the  native  Indians,  have  frequently 
to  depend  upon  it  for  food.  It  is  valuable  for  the  shrub- 
bery border,  where  the  strong  contrast  of  the  dark  green 
foliage  and  the  bright-colored  persistent  fruit  is  very 
striking. 

4.  parvifdlium,  Smith.  Shrub,  6-12  ft.  high,  strag- 
gling, with  slender,  green,  sharply  angled  branches: 
Ivs.  oblong  or  oval,  obtuse,  entire,  dull  or  pule,  H-H 
in.  long:  fls.  solitary  in  the  axils;  corolla  globular, 
nearly  white;  calyx  5-lobed:  berries  light  red,  rather 
dry.  Northern  Calif,  to  Alaska.  — Offered  by  only  one 
nurseryman.  T.  J.  Howell,  of  Oregon,  characterizes  the 
fruit  :is  "of  good  flavor,  excellent  for  tarts,"  while  Gray 
says  "rather  dry,  hardly  edible." 

5.  erythrocirpon,  Michx.  Shrub,  erect,  divergently 
branching,  1-4  ft.  high:  Ivs.  oblong-lanceolate,  acumi- 
nate, serrate,  thin,  lK-3  in.  long:  pedicels  solitary, 
axillary,  bractless:  corolla  flesh  -  colored,  K  in.  long, 
4-cleft,  revolute:  berries  globose,  yi  in.  in  diam.,  light 
red,  turning  to  deep  blue-black  at  full  maturity,  watery, 
slightly  acid,  scarcely  edible.  July.  Higher  AUegha- 
uies,  Va.  to  Ga.     B.M.  7413. 

6.  nitidum,  Andr.  A  diffusely  much  branched  shrub, 
with  smooth  branchlets:  Ivs.  thick,  coriaceous,  shining 
above,  obovate  or  oblong:  fls.  in  fascicles  on  short  ra- 
cemes, the  almost  persistent  bracts  as  well  as  the 
roundish  or  obtuse  calyx -teeth  reddish;  corolla  short- 
campanulate,  5-toothed:  berry  "somewhat  pear-shaped, 
black."  Fla.  and  Ga.  —Near  to  or  passing  into  T'.  Myr- 
sinites. 

7.  Myrsinites,  Lam.  Low,  evergreen  shrub  erect  or 
decumbent:  Ivs.  exceedingly  variable,  K-1  in.  long,  en- 
tire or  serrulate,  sometimes  denticulate,  mostly  shining 
above;  bracts  and  calyx-teeth  acute  or  acutish:  berries 
"globose, blue."  Sandy  pine  barrens  N.Car.toFla.and  La. 
B.M.  1550  (as  K  nitidum,  var.  decumbens). -The  differ- 
ence between  this  species  and  the  preceding  is  obscure. 
The  chief  points  of  distinction  seem  to  be  that  V.  Myrsi- 
nites has  puberulent  branchlets,  prominently  veined  Ivs. 
and  acute  calyx-teeth  and  bracts,  while  V.  nitidum  has 
smooth  branchlets,  smaller  and  faintly  veined  Ivs.,  with 
obtuse  or  roundish  calyx-teeth  and  bracts.  Grown  as  a 
[lOt-plant  in  coolhouses  in  England  under  the  name  of 
r.  Sprengelii. 

8.  vacillans,  Kalm.  Low  Blueberry.  Blue  Hcckle 
beery.  Erect,  glabrous:  Ivs.  obovate  or  oval,  entire  or 
sparingly  serrulate:  fls.  in  rather  loose  clusters,  gener- 
ally on  leafless  summits  of  twigs;  corolla  campanulate 
or  cylindraceous,  contracted  at  the  mouth :  berries  large, 
blue,  with  much  bloom,  of  excellent  flavor,  ripening 
with  r.  Canndense.  Dry,  sandy,  or  rocky  places,  N. 
Amer.  B.B.  2:57!l.  Em.  1:454.  — One  of  the  most  com- 
mon species  of  the  northern  and  central  states,  particu- 
larly west  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  fls.  are  quite  .showy, 
while  the  fruit  is  particularly  valuable. 

9.  Myrtillus,  Linn.  Whortleberry.  Bilberry.  Low 
shrubs,  glabrous:  Ivs.  ovate  or  oval,  serrate,  conspicu- 
ously veined,  K-^  in.  long:  calyx  almost  entire:  ber- 
ries black,  nodding.  Mountainous  regions,  N.  Amer., 
Eu.,  Asia.— The  most  widely  distributed  species  and 
very  generally  used  as  an  article  of  diet  and  in  the  mak- 
ing of  drinks,  particularly  in  the  Old  World.  It  is  from 
this  species  that  the  commbn  name  Whortleberry  is  de- 
rived.   Not  of  special  importance  in  America. 

10.  csespitdsum,  Michx.  Dwarf  Bilberry.  A  dwarf 
tufted  shrub,  3-12  in.  high,  nearly  glabrous  throughout: 
Ivs.  obovate,  obtuse  or  acutLsh,  serrulate,  shining  on 
both  sides:  fls.  solitary;  corolla  obovoid,  pink  or  white, 
slightly  5-toothed  (rarely  4-toothed):  berries  large, 
globose,  blue  with  bloom,  sweet.    N.  Amer.  B.B.  2:576 
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B.M.  3429-It  is  doubtful  if  varieties  can  be  distin- 
guished. Var.  arbuscula,  Gray,  passes  into  tlie  ordinary 
form;  while  vars.  angustifdlium,  Gray,  and  cuneifdlium, 
Nutt.,  are  found  to  be  simply  forms  produced  by  shade. 
The  last  form,  particularly,  is  common  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  early  in  the  season  the  Ivs.  are  of  the  ordinary 
obovate  type,  while  later  they  become  elongated. 
Recommended  by  Warren  H.  Manning  for  the  rock 
garden. 

11.  Pennsylvdnicum,  Lam.  Low  Bu:t;bekry.  Fig. 
2630.  A  dwarf  shrub,  6-15  in.  high:  Ivs.  membrana- 
ceous, oblong-lanceolate  or  oblong,  distinctly  serrulate 
with  bristle-pointed  teeth,  mostly  shining  on  both  sides 
but  often  hairy  on  midrib  beneath :  Us.  on  short  pedi- 
cels; corolla  campanulate-cylindrioal,  short:  berries 
large,  globose,  bluish  black  with  bloom,  sweet,  the 
earliest  to  ripen  north.  N.  Amer.  B.M.  3434.  B.B. 
2:578.   Em.  2:456.    Rep.  Me.  Exp.  Sta.  1898:171. -Var. 
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2630.    Vaccinium  Pennsyl 


Low  Blueberry  (XK). 


anguBtifdlium,  Gray.  A  dwarf  form,  with  more  decid- 
edly lanceolate  Ivs.  Lake  Superior  and  northward.— 
This  species  is  extremely  variable  in  size  and  shape 
of  fruit  and  flowers,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  va- 
riety noted  and  the  black  -  fruited  form  often  asso- 
ciated with  it,  which  is  set  off  as  V.  nigrum,  the  varia- 
tions do  not  appear  sufficiently  constant  to  warrant  mak- 
ing separations.  In  general,  the  plant  is  of  low,  semi- 
prostrate  habit,  is  extremely  prolific  and  thrives  on  dry, 
sandy  hills.  It  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the  Blueberries 
found  in  the  eastern  markets.  When  mown  down  or 
burned,  the  new  erect  shoots  produce,  the  following 
year,  a  long,  spike-like  mass  of  bloom  and  fruit  which 
may  be  stripped  off  by  handfuls.  Because  of  its  charac- 
ter and  early-ripening  habit,  it  is  known  on  the  Blue- 
berry plains  as  "Early  Sweet "  or  "Low  Sweet." 

12.  nigrum,  Britton.  Low  Black  Blueberry.  Low 
shrub,  similar  to  V,  Pennsylvanicuin,  and  often  asso- 
ciated with  it:  Ivs.  oblong-lanceolate  to  obovate,  finely 
serrulate,  green  above,  pale  and  glaucous  beneath :  fls. 
few  in  the  clusters,  white  or  cream-colored,  appearing 
earlier  than  those  of  V.  Pennsylvanicuin:  berries  rather 
small,  black  without  bloom.  Dry  rocky  soil,  N.  Amer. 
B.B.  2:579.  Rep.  Me.  Exp.  Sta.,  1898:171. -This  species 
is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  the  glaucous 
under  surfaces  of  the  leaves  and  by  the  characteristic 
shining  black  fruit.  It  is  usually  found  in  colonies  in 
the  same  situations  as  V.  Pennsylvanicum ;  but  occa- 
sionally the  two  species  will  be  found  intermingled. 


13.  Canadtose,  Richards.  Canada  Blueberry.  Erect 
shrubs,  1-2  ft.  high,  the  crowded  branchlets  downy- 
pubescent:  Ivs.  oblong-lanceolate  or  elliptical,  entire, 
downy  on  both  sides:  corolla  short,  open-campanulate, 
greenish  white,  often  tinged  with  red :  berries  globose 
or  oblate,  blue  with  much  bloom,  of  excellent  flavor. 
Low  woods,  Hudson  Bay  to  Bear  Lake  and  the  north- 
ern Rocky  Mts.;  south  to  New  Eng.,  mts.  of  Pa.  and 
111.  B.M.  3446.  B.B.  2:578. -This  species,  commonly 
known  as  "Velvet  Leaf"  or  "Sour  Top"  because  of  the 
character  of  its  foliage  and  the  somewhat  acid  fruit, 
usually  grows  in  rather  moist,  rocky,  not  swampy,  lo- 
calities. The  fruit  is  larger  and  more  acid  than  the 
other  low  forms  and  matures  from  one  to  three  weeks 
later.  It  is  not  so  popular  in  the  general  market  as  the 
sweeter  kinds,  but  it  is  very  prolific  and  its  lateness  in 
ripening  is  a  point  in  its  favor. 

14.  hirsiltuin,  Buckley.  Hairy  Huckleberry.  Bear 
Huckleberry.  Low  shrub,  1-2  ft.  high:  stems  green, 
grooved,  obscurely  4-angled,  those  of  the  current  year 
covered  with  stout,  spreading  white  hairs:  Ivs.  ovate, 
entire  and,  together  with  the  pure  white  campanulate 
corolla,  the  calyx  and  the  dark  blue  globose  fruit,  hirsute. 
Very  local  in  N.  C,  Ga.  and  Toiiu.  OF.  2::I65.-This 
species,  discovered  about  1840. \v:i^  lu^t  sJL^lit  of  for  half  a 
century  until  rediscovered  by  Sm-nii  :iii,l  transferred 
to  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  It  i.^  n  ;ulil>  <ll^i  iii;,'iushed  by 
the  hairy  flower  and  fruit.  The-  fruit  i-s  ik.scribed  as 
fully  as  large  as  that  of  Gaylussacia  resiiwsa,  shining 
black,  and  of  an  agreeable  flavor.  Under  cultivation 
not  so  densely  hairy  as  in  the  wild  state.  Gives  prom- 
ise of  being  valuable  under  cultivation  as  one  of  the 
latest  of  its  kind  to  ripen,  — at  the  Arnold  Arboretum 
the  best  period  of  fruitage  being  the  middle  of  August, 
berries  remaining  into  September. 

15.  myTtilloldes,  Hook.  An  erect,  branching  shrub, 
mostly  glabrous  throughout,  the  twigs  slightly  angled: 
Ivs.  Dval,  oblong  or  ovate,  acute,  serrate,  membranous, 
green  on  both  sides  but  not  shining,  1-2  in.  long:  calyx 
entire;  corolla  depressed-globular,  yellowish  or  green- 
ish white:  berries  large,  oblate,  black,  rather  acid. 
Lake  Superior  westward.  B.M.  3447.-The  berries  are 
large,  %-%  in.,  oblate,  with  broad  calyx,  of  excellent 
flavor;  much  relished  by  the  natives  of  the  northwest. 

IG.  OTalifdlium,  Smith.  A  slender,  straggling, 
branched  shrub  3-12  ft.  high,  with  slender  more  or  less 
angled  branchlets:  Ivs.  oval,  obtuse,  glabrous,  green 
above,  glaucous  beneath  :  fls.  solitary,  on  short,  re- 
curved pedicels;  corolla  globose-ovoid:  berry  large, 
%-%  in.,  bluish  purple,  with  bloom.  Woods,  Quebec  to 
Mich.,  Ore.  and  Alaska.  B.B.  2:577.-This  species  is 
very  abundant  in  the  northwest,  forming  a  large  part 
of  the  undergrowth  along  the  southern  coast  of  Alaska 
(Funston).  The  berries,  rather  larger  than  peas,  are 
collected  in  great  quantities  by  the  Indians,  who  use 
them  fre.sh  and  dry  them  for  winter.  The  exception- 
ally large  berries  and  vigorous  habit  of  this  species 
suggest  its  value  for  cultivation  and  particularly  for 
crossing  with  the  low -growing  species,  such  as  F. 
Pennsylvanicum  and  Canadense. 

17.  virgatum,  Ait.  A  shrub  3-12  ft.  high,  with  slen- 
der green  branches,  the  young  twigs  puberulent:  Ivs. 
narrowly  oval-oblong,  acute,  often  mucronate,  entire  or 
minutely  serrulate,  green  and  glabrous  above,  pale  or 
glaucous  beneath,  ^i-2  in.  long:  fls.  in  short  racemes 
on  iifi|.:r-'l  Uy\f=.  nppearing  before  the  Ivs.;  corolla 
nparl>  -  i.i.iM.  ,1  wliii,.  ,,r  jiink:  bracts  small,  decidu- 
ous :  I  iiiili  ■'!•  without  bloom.  Swamps, 
s.HUl  :  .  il-.au.l  L:>.  B.B.  2:577.  B.M.  3522. 
B.K.  I  :;!'_'  i:i-  I  .  /".s'.i/"«/ l.-The  distinction  between 
this  spt-cies  and  the  next  is  very  slight.  It  is  probable 
that,  possibly  excepting  v.ar.  tenellum,  this  is  only  a 
southern  form  of  1'.  corymbosiim  and  should  be  re- 
duced to  varietal  rank. 

Var.  tenellum,  Gray  (V.  tenmum,  Ait.,  not  Pursh). 
A  low  form,  mostly  less  than  2  ft.,  with  smaller  Ivs. 
and  nearly  white  fls.  in  short,  close  clusters.  Southern 
Va.  to  Ark.,  Fla.  and  Ala.— Probably  a  distinct  species. 

18.  corymbosum,  Linn.  High -bush  Blueberry. 
Swamp  Huckleberry.  Fig.  2631.  A  tall,  straggling 
shrub,  4-12  ft.  high,  with  yellowish  green  warty  branch- 
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lets  which  later  turn  brownish :  Ivs.  ovate  or  oblong  to 
elliptical  -  lanceolate,  usually  entire:  fls.  in  short  ra- 
cemes on  naked  twigs;  corolla  orate  to  urn-shaped,  or 
oblong-cylindrical,  white  or  pinkish:  berries  blue-black, 
with  much  bloom,  of  excellent  tlavor.  Moist  woods  or 
swamps,  N.  AmiT.    Em.  2:4u4.    American  Aericulturist 


den  and  is  rciulily  susceptible  of  improvement  by  culti 


Var.  amosnum,  Gray  ( F.  aniiemim,  Ait.).  A  form 
with  bristly  ciliate,  serrulate  leaves,  bright  green  on 
both  sides,  shining  above,  often  pubescent  on  veins  be- 
neath. Mainly  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  states.  B.R. 
5:400.    B.M.  3433(as   V.  corymbosum). 

Var.  pdllidum,  Gray  (  F.  paUidum,  Ait.  V.  alhiflb- 
rum.  Hook.  1'.  C'hishil'hi  i.  Oi-iiy).  A  pale  and  glaucous 
or  glaucescent  fMini.  with  .,v  without  some  pubescence: 
ovary  more  conii'lt-tily  inti  rmr,  generally  low,  other- 
wise resembling;  v:ir.  <im'i  luim .  Common  in  mountain- 
ous regions  southward.    B.M.  3428.    B.B.  2:579. 

Var.  fuso4tiim,  Gray  (  V.  fusc&lum.  Ait.).  A  tall  form 
with  the  mature  and  entire  Ivs.  fuscous-pubescent  be- 
neath :  fls.  virgate,  somewhat  spicate  on  the  naked 
flowering  twigs.   Ala.  and  Fla.  to  La.  and  Ark. 

19.  atrocficcum,  Heller  (F.  cor)/»i5os{()«,  var.  atrocdc- 
cum.  Gray).  Black  Blueberry.  A  branching  shrub 
with  shreddy  bark,  similar  to  F.  corymhosnm:  Ivs.  oval 
or  oblong,  dark  green  above,  densely  pubescent  be- 
neath, entire,  acute,  often  mucronate:  fls.  in  short  ra- 
cemes, appearing  with  the  Ivs.:  berry  black,  without 
bloom,  sweet.  Moist  woods  and  swamps,  northeastern 
N.  Amer.    B.B.  2:578. 

20.  craasifdlium,  Andr.  Slender,  trailing  shrub: 
stems  2-3  ft.  long,  glabrous:  Ivs.  small,  K-J^  in.  long, 
oval  or  narrowly  oblong,  sparsely  serrulate  or  entire, 
shining:  fls.  few,  almost  sessile,  in  small,  axillary  clus- 
ters, nearly  white  or  tinged  with  red:  berries  black. 
Sandy  bogs,  N.  C.  to  Ga.  B.M.  1152.  -Useful  for  the 
shrubbery  border  south. 


21.  nligindsum,  Linn.  Bog  Bilbekkt.  A  stiff,  much- 
branched  shrub  yi-2  ft.  high:  Ivs.  thick,  obovate  or 
oval,  obtuse  or  retuse,  K-1  in.  long,  nearly  sessile:  fls. 
2-4  together,  or  sometimes  solitary ;  calyx  4-parted, 
sometimes  5-parted;  corolla  urn-shaped,  4-  or  5-1obed, 
pink;  stamens  8-10:  berries  bluish  black,  with  bloom. 
N.  Amer.,  Eu.,  Asia.  B.B.  2:57(3. -The  plant  is  useful 
for  the  shrubbery  border  in  cold,  wet  locations,  and  its 
fruit,  though  of  poor  quality,  is  used  for  food  by  the 
natives  of  the  northwest. 

22.  erythrinum,  Hook.  An  erect,  glabrous,  evergreen 
shrub  with  bright  red  twigs:  Ivs.  ovate,  obtuse,  coria- 
ceous, entire:    fls.  in  long,  1-sided,  terminal  racemes; 
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corolla  cylindraceous,  5-toothcd,  ''^  in.  long,  purple, 
reddish.  Mountainous  rp^-iMii-^^.  .Inv;-.  H/M,  less.  .T.H. 
111.  34:39. -Sent  to  EnglMiMi  •■•  i-    ■     .-  ^  ■ L'i""iiby 

strung  ]ilant,  furnishing  ;iii  :i  I-mhi  m  Hcc. 

and  Jan.  Not  remarkable,  In. i  ^^■■,■\\,'.  .,  i.hir,.  ii,  rnllre- 
tious.    A  very  distinct  type. 

23.  ovatum,  Pursh.  An  erect,  rigid,  evergreen  shrub, 
3-8  ft.  high, with  pubescent  branchlets:  Ivs.  very  numer- 
ous, thick,  shining,  ovate  or  oblong,  acute,  serrate:  fls. 
numerous,  in  short,  axillary  clusters,  followed  by  dark 
purple  fruit  of  agreeable  flavor.  Vancouver's  Island  to 
Monterey,  Calif.  B.R.  16: 1354. -A  distinctly  western 
species,  and  one  of  California's  most  beautiful  hedge 
plants,  but  not  well  known.  F.  ovatum  is  very  tena- 
cious of  life  and  bears  pruning  well;  propagated  from 
suckers,  cuttings  and  seeds,  which  last  it  bears  freely. 

24.  arbdreum,  Marshall.  Parkleberey.  Sparkle- 
berry.  Spreading  shrub  or  small  tree,  6-25  ft.  high, 
with  glabrous  or  somewhat  pubescent  branchlets:  Ivs. 
thinnish,  coriaceous,  smooth  and  shining  above,  obovate 
to  oblong,  entire  or  obscurely  denticulate:  fls.  profuse, 
axillary  and  leafy  racemose;  corolla  white,  5-Iobed: 
berry  small,  globose,  rather  astringent.  Sandy  soil 
along  river  banks,  Fla.  and  Tex.  to  N.  C.  and  III. 
L.B.C.  19:1885.  B.M.  1607  (as  F.  difhisnm).  B.B. 
2:580.  — It  forms  an  irregular  shrub  too  diffuse  and 
straggling  to  be  of  value  except  in  masses,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  useful  at  the  South. 

25.  stamlneum,  Linn.  Deereerrv.  Sqcaw  Huckle- 
berry. A  divergently  branched  shrub,  2-5  ft  high, 
with  pubescent  or  glabrous  twigs:  Ivs.  oval  to  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acute,  entire,  pale,  glaucous  or  sometimes 
slightly  pubescent  beneath ,  1-4  in.  long,  Y^-l  H  wide :  fls. 
very  numerous,  in  large  leafy-bracted  racemes ;  corolla 
green,  5-cleft;  anthers  and  style  exserted:  fr.  large, 
globose  or  pyriform,  greenish  or  yellowish,  few-seeded, 
almost  inedible.  Dry  woods  and  thickets,  N.  Amer. 
B.B.  2:580. 

Var.  melanocfirpum,  Mohr.  Southern  Gooseberry. 
Shrub,  2-3  ft.  high,  branched  from  near  the  base:  Ivs. 
as  in  the  type:  fls.  in  loosely  4-8-fld.  elongated  racemes: 
berries  twice  the  size  of  the  typical  form,  shining  black, 
with  a  juicy  purple  pulp,  sweetish,  with  slightly  tart, 
flavor.  S.  States.  — Probably  a  distinct  species.  Will 
thrive  on  any  good,  well-drained  soil  and  is  a  valuable 
shade-enduring  ornamental  shrub.       y^  j];_  jiojson. 

TAGABIA  (meaning  obscure).  AmarylUd&cea.  A 
single  species,  a  bulbous  autumn-flowering  plant  from 
Syria  with  strap-shaped  leaves  produced  after  the  flow- 
ers, which  are  quite  freely  produced  in  6-8-fld.  umbels 
on  naked  scapes  about  1  ft.  high:  perianth -tube  short, 
funnel-shaped  at  the  apex;  segments  equal,  lanceolate, 
stamens  inserted  on  throat  of  tube;  filaments  quadrate: 
ovary  globose,  3-loculed,  with  2-3  ovules  in  each  locule. 

parvifldra.  Herb.  Bulb  globose,  about  13^  in.  through : 
fls.  white.    Offered  by  European  bulb-growers. 

F.  W.  Barclay. 


VALERIANA  (Latin  valeo,  to  be  strong,  in  allusion 
to  mediciual  uses).  Valerian.  Valerian Acece .  A  large 
genus  (probably  more  than  150  species)  of  widespread 
herbs,  mostly  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Less  than 
a  dozen  species  are  North  American.  The  Valerians 
are  erect-growing,  mostly  tall  perennials,  with  strong- 
smelling  roots,  and  bearing  many  small  white,  pink  or 
rose-colored  flowers  in  terminal  cyniose  or  cymose-pani- 
culate  clusters.  Corolla  tubular  or  trumpet-shaped,  the 
limb  nearly  equally  5-toothed  or  lobed,  the  tube  usually 
swollen  at  the  base;  stamens  3:  ovary  1-loculed  (by 
abortion),  bearing  an  entire  or  somewhat  2-3-lobed 
style,  ripening  into  an  akene  :  calyx  of  bristle-form 
lobes:   Ivs.  opposite,  various. 

The  Valerians  in  the  American  trade  are  hardy  per- 
ennials of  easiest  culture.  Only  F.  officinalis  is  well 
known.  This  is  one  of  the  characteristic  plants  of  old 
gardens,  being  prized  for  the  spicy  fragrance  of  its 
numerous  flowers  in  spring.     It  spreads  rapidly  from 
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suckers  arising  from  the  roots,  soon  forming  large 
colonies.  The  common  species  are  often  grown  from 
seeds.  V.  alba  and  V,  rubra  of  the  trade  are  no  doubt 
Centranthus  ruber. 

A.    Bootstocks  horizontal  or  ascending,  uith  small 

fibrous  roots. 
R.    Stem-leaves  {at  least  the  lower  ones)  pinnate  or 

pinnately  lobecl. 
ofiicinjllis,  Linn.     Common  Valerias.     Garden  He- 
liotrope.   Cat's  Valerian.    St.  George's  Herb.    Fig. 
2632.     Somewhat  pubescent:  stem  erect,  simple  below 
but  somewhat  branching  above,  2-5  ft.:  Its.  all  pinnate, 
with  several  to  many 
lanceolate   to    linear 
acuminate  toothed  or 
notched  leaflets:    fls. 
numerous,     whitish, 
pinkish  or  lavender, 
very    fragrant.     Eu- 
rope, N.  Asia.  —  The 
medicinal  valerian  is 
obtained  mostly  from 
the  roots  of  this  spe- 

Phd,  Linn.  Gla- 
brous, usually  less 
tall  than  the  above: 
root  -  Ivs.  simple; 
stem  -  Ivs.  lobed  or 
bearing  5-7  entire 
leaflets:  fls.  whitish. 
Caucasus.  Var.  ai- 
rea,  Hort.,  has  young 
shoots  golden  yellow. 
didica,  Linn. 
Marsh  Valerian. 
About  1-2  ft.:  root- 
Ivs.  oval,  elliptic  or 
spatulate  and  entire, 
long- stalked;  stem- 
Ivs.  mostly  pinnate 
with  entire  leaflets 
or  divisions,  the  ter- 
minal leaflet  oval  or 
oblong  and  the  lat- 
eral ones  smaller  and 
narrower:  fls.  mostly 
unisexual,  the  sterile 
ones  the  larger,  all 
pale  rose  color.  Eu- 
rope, in  moist  soil. 

Sitchftnsis,  Bong. 
A  foot  or  less,  the 
rootstocks  thick  and 
ascending  :  root-lvs. 
ovate  or  oblong,  sim- 
ple or  somewhat 
lobed  ;  stem  -  Ivs. 
mostly  3-5-foliolate, 
the  divisions  or  leaf- 
lets orbicular  to  ob- 
long-ovate: fls. white, 
very  fragrant,  in  contracted  cymes,  the  corolla  about 
%  In.  long.  Rocky  Mts.  to  Alaska.  G.F.  9:515. -A  very 
early  bloomer. 
BB.  Stem-leares  not  compound  nor  lobed,  but  some- 
times dentate. 
mont&na,  Linn.  Usually  one  ft.  or  less  high,  glabrous 
or  nearly  so:  root-lvs.  oblong,  oval  or  orbicular-oblong, 
usually  obtuse,  somewh,at  dentate;  stem-lvs.  lanceolate- 
acuminate,  dentate  or  nearlv  entire  :  fls.  bright  rose, 
dioecious.   Eu.  L.B.C.  4:317. 

AA.  Rootstocks  perpendicular,  branching  below. 
fidnlis,  Nutt.  Two-4  ft.,  glabrous  or  nearly  so:  root- 
lvs.  oblanceolate  or  spatulate  with  margined  petiole, 
entire  to  pinnatifld;  stem-lvs.  few,  sessile,  parted  into 
linear  or  lanceolate  divisions:  fls.  yellowish  white,  in 
an  elongated  panicle,  more  or  less  dioecious.  Ohio  to 
Arizona  and  British  Columbia,  in  wet  or  moist  lands.— 
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The  roots  are  eaten  by  Indians.    The  leaves  are  thickish 
and  strongly  veined. 

The  African  or  Algerian  Valerian  is  Fedia  Comucdpice, 
Gaertn.  (Valeriana  Cornucopia?,  Linn,  ValerianelKi  Comu- 
eopi£e,  Loisel.).  It  is  an  Algerian  aunual  used  for  salad,  after 
the  manner  of  com  salad.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  in  the 
Anier.  tnide.  Glabrous,  branehing.  1%  ft.  or  less  high:  Ivs. 
oval-oblong,  thickish,  simple,  somewhat  toothed,  those  of  the 
stem  clasping:  fls.  long-tubular,  pink,  in  terminal  clusters. 
Cult,  as  for  corn'saKid,  although  it  endures  less  cold.  It  thrives 
well  in  w.irm  weather  when  not  allowed  to  suffer  for  water. 
B.R.  2:155. —  V.  tripteris,  Linn.,  of  Europe,  appears  to  have 
been  offered  in  this  country,  although  little  known  here;  about 
1  ft,  tall,  glabrous:  radical  Ivs.  oval  or  cordate,  dentate:  stem- 
with  3  leaflets  or  lobes,  the  terminal  one  large:  fls.  rose- 
"  L.  H.  B. 


colored,  polygamous 


VALEEIAN16LLA  (diminutive  of  Valeriana).  Vale- 
rian&ceic.  Including  Corn  Salad  or  Fetticus.  A 
genus  of  nearly  50  species  of  annual,  dichotomously 
branched  herbs,  with  a  basal  rosette  of  entire  Ivs.  and 
small  white,  bluish  or  pinkish  fls.  borne  in  terminal 
cymes,  which  form  compact  globular  or  flattish  clus- 
ters. Corolla  nearly  regular,  5-lobed;  stamens  3:  fr. 
3-Ioculed,  2  of  the  locules  being  empty.  These  plants 
are  mostly  native  to  the  Mediterranean  region.  V.  oli- 
toria  is  the  common  Corn  Salad  and  1'.  eriocarpa  the 
Italian  Com  Salad.  To  the  account  given  in  this  work 
at  page  376,  the  following  may  be  added: 

Corn  Salad  is  both  a  salad  plant  and  a  pot-herb, 
chiefly  the  former.  The  name  "Corn  Salad"  is  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  fact  that  the  plant  grows  spon- 
taneously in  the  grain  fields  of  Europe,  large  quantities 
of  it  being  gathered  in  early  spring.  It  is  rather  taste- 
less compared  with  lettuce,  and  is  little  known  in 
America.  Abroad  it  is  prized  as  a  fall  and  winter  salad. 
It  is  a  cool-season  crop,  grown  like  lettuce  and  matures 
in  6-8  weeks.  Plants  should  stand  about  6  in.  apart  in 
the  row.  An  ounce  of  seed  should  give  2,000-3,000 
plants.  The  following  description  of  the  varieties  is 
derived  from  Vilmorin's  Vegetable  Garden. 

olitdria,  Moench.  Corn  Salad.  Lamb's  Lettuce.  Fet- 
ticus. Fig.  2633.  An  "  autumnal  annual "  herb,  the  seed  of 
which  ripens  in  April  or  May,  soon  falls  to  the  ground, 
and  germinates  in  August.  The  plant  makes  its  growth 
in  the  fall  and  flowers  the  following  spring.  In  cultiva- 
tion the  seed  is  generally  sown  in  early  spring  or  late 
summer.  The  plant  forms  a  dense  rosette  of  spoon- 
shaped  Its.  which  grow  in  a  decussate  fashion,  and  has 
an  angular,  forking  stem  bearing  small  bluish  white 
fls.  in  terminal  clusters.  Eu.,  Orient. -The  Round- 
Leaved    variety    has     much    shorter     Ivs.    than    the 
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common  type  and  they  are  half-erect  instead  of  spread- 
ing, and  less  prominently  veined.  This  kind  is  the 
one  grown  almost  exclusively  for  the  Paris  market. 
The  Large-Seeded  variety  is  more  robust  than  the 
common  type  and  the  seed  is  nearly  twice  as  large. 
Lvs.  marked  with  numerous  secondary  veins.  Much 
grown  in  Holland  and  Germany.  The  Etampes  variety 
has  very  dark-colored  lvs.,  which  are  often  undulate 
or  folded  back  at  the  margins.  Lvs.  narrow,  promi- 
nently veined,  thicker  and  more  fleshy  than  the  other 
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kinds  and  specially  suited  to  cold  weather  and  long  dis- 
tance shipment.  The  cabbaging  variety  differs  from 
the  others  in  forming  a  heart  or  head  of  fine  flavor. 
Unfortunately  it  is  the  least  productive  type,  but  it 
bears  shipment  well. 

erioc4rpa,  Desv.  Italian  Cokn  Salad.  Distin- 
guished from  the  common  species  by  the  lighter  color 
of  the  Ivs.,  which  are  slightly  hairy  and  somewhat 
toothed  on  the  edges  towards  the  base.  The  plant  is 
native  to  the  south  of  Europe,  where  it  is  highly  es- 
teemed because  it  does  not  run  to  seed  as  quickly  in  a 
warm  climate.  It  is  undesirable  for  northern  climates. 
W.  M. 
VALLISNfiBIA  (Antonio  Vallisneri,  1661-1730,  Italian 
naturalist).  SydrocharidAcece.  About  4  species  of 
aquatic  plants,  including  the  well-known  Eel-grass  or 
Tape-grass.  This  is  found  in  fresh  water  all  over  the 
world.  It  is  a  submerged  plant  with  linear  Ivs.  K-6  ft. 
long,  depending  on  the  depth  of  the  water.  The  Ivs. 
originate  in  a  tuft  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  the 
plant  spreads  by  runners  sent  out  from  these  tufts. 
Eel-grass  is  usually  found  in  quiet  waters.  It  has  no 
horticultural  rank,  except  as  an  aquarium  plant.  Like 
many  other  aquarium  plants,  it  has  special  interest  for 
students  of  botany.  The  pistillate  fls.  are  borne  on  very 
long  spiral  threads  and  come  to  the  surface  as  shown  in 
Fig.  2G3i.  The  staminate  fls.  are  borne  on  very  short 
stalks  near  the  bottom  of  the  water.  At  the  proper  time 
the  staminate  fls.  break  away  from  their  stalks  and  rise 
to  the  surface  of  the 
water.  As  they  float 
about,  some  of  the  pol- 
len is  conveyed  to  the 
pistillate  fls.,  and  in 
this  haphazard  way  the 
blossoms  are  fei-tilized 
and  seed  is  produced. 
Both  kinds  of  fls.  are 
very  small,  and  they  are 
borne  on  separate  plants. 
Eel-grass  is  readily  col- 
lected, or  can  be  pro- 
cured from  dealers  in 
aquarium  supplies  or 
from  collectors  of  native 
plants.  The  plant  is 
sometimes  called  "wild 
celery,"  because  it  is 
said  to  impart  a  celery- 
like flavor  to  wild  ducks 
that  feed  on  it.  For  ge- 
neric  characters,  see 
Gray's  Manual  or  Brit- 
ton  and  Brown's  Illus- 
trated Flora. 

spirillis,    Linn.      Eel- 
GRASS.     Tape  -  gkass. 
Fig.  2634.      Hardy  sub- 
merged  aquatic    plant  : 
■™-  Ivs.    thin,    linear,    5- 

nerved,   sometimes   ser- 
fls.  white.     Aug.,  Sept.    B.B.  1:93. 
K.U.  -JU,  p.  194.    V.  4:157. 

Wm.  Triokek  and  W.  M. 
VALLOTA  (Pierre  Vallot,  French  botanist;  wrote  an 
account  of  the  garden  of  Louis  XIII  in  1623).  Amaryl- 
liddcem.  The  Soaeborough  Lily,  Vallota  purpiirea, 
is  a  South  African  representative  of  the  American  genus 
Hippeastrum,  popularly  known  as  "Amaryllis."  It  is  a 
bulbous  plant  with  large,  red,  funnel-shaped,  6-lobed 
flowers,  blooming  in  September  and  later.  A  pair  of  well- 
grown  specimens  in  large  pots  or  tubs  make  a  showy 
ornament  for  the  porch.  Plants  have  been  grown 
with  over  50  flower  trusses,  each  truss  bearing  an  um- 
bel of  4-9  fls.,  the  individual  fls.  being  3-4  in.  or  more 
across.  Vallota  is  a  genus  of  only  one  species  and  is 
distinguished  from  Hippeastrum  by  the  seeds  being 
winged  at  the  base.  The  tube  of  the  flower  is  longer 
than  in  the  typical  Hippeastrums  and  at  the  base  of 
each  perianth-segment  is  a  cushion-shaped  callus  some- 
what different  from  the  minute  scales  or  distinct  neck 
that  is  often  found  at  the  throat  of  a   Hippeastrum. 
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Other  generic  characters:  Perianth  erect;  tube  broadly 
funnel  -  shaped  ;  segments  equal,  ascending,  broad, 
connivent;  stamens  inserted  below  the  throat:  ovules 
many,  superposed:  stigma  capitate:  seeds  black,  com- 
pressed. It  has  recently  been  proposed  that  Vallota  be 
considered  a  subgenus  of  Cyrtanthus.  The  latter  is  a 
group  of  about  20  species  of  plants  with  fls.  of  various 
colors  and  naked  at  the  throat.    Cyrtanthus  proper  and 


2635.  Scarboroueh  Lily— Vallota  purpu 

(From  a  specimen  2  feet  high) 


the  subgenus  Monella  have  beautitul  pendulous  fls.  in 
umbels,  but  the  plants  are  not  as  easy  to  grow  as  Val- 
lota. It  has  been  suggested  that  they  be  crossed  with 
the  more  robust  Vallota  in  the  hope  of  combining  their 
varied  colors  and  pendulous  grace  with  the  strong  con- 
stitution of  the  Vallota.  Such  a  process  would  be  simi- 
lar to  the  one  by  which  the  noble  race  of  Hippeastrum 
hybrids  has  been  given  to  the  world.  Vallota  is  un- 
doubtedly related  to  Cyrtanthus  through  the  subgenus 
Gastronema,  which  has  erect  fls.  and  differs  chiefly  in 
the  stamens.  Of  this  subgenus  C.  sanguineus  is  in  the 
trade  now.  The  best  form  of  Vallota  seems  to  be  the 
variety  magnifica. 

purpurea,  Herb.  Scarborough  Lily.  Fig.  2635. 
Bulb  large:  Ivs.  appearing  with  the  fls.,  strap-shaped, 
iyi-2  ft.  long,  dying  down  in  autumn:  peduncle  hollow, 
slightly  2-edged,  2-3  ft.  long:  fls.  scarlet.  Gn.  30,  p.  245; 
42,  p.  273.  R.H.  1870:50  (  V.  grumliflora).  A.F.  9:211. 
Gng.  2:361.  A.G.  1893:81.  — The  typical  form  has  scapes 
about  IK  ft.  high  and  blood-red  fls.  2}^  in.  across.  Var. 
m&jor,  Hort.,  is  3  ft.  high  and  has  fls.  over  3  in.  across. 
B.M.  1430  {AmaryUis purpurea).  Var.  minor,  Hort.,  is 
smaller  than  the  type  in  all  parts.  B.R.  7:552  {Amaryl- 
lis purpurea,  var.  )iii)ior).  Var.  eximia.  Bull.,  has  fls. 
4  in.  across,  with  whitish,  feather-like  blotches  on  the 
base  of  the  perianth-segments.  Var.  magnifica,  Hort., 
is  probably  the  best  and  most  robust  form :  fls.  5  in. 
across,  with  a  white  eye.  Colors  said  to  be  brighter 
and  more  uniform  than  in  any  other  kind.  Gn.  30:244. 
G.C.  HI.  3:240.  w.  M. 

The  Scarborough  Lily  is  generally  rated  as  a  green- 
house bulb,  but  it  can  be  grown  by  the  amateur  who  has 
no  glass,  provided  the  plant  can  be  kept  over  winter  in 
a  well-lighted  cellar.  Many  people  have  had  no  success 
with  Vallota.  Such  failures  are  generally  due  to  the 
plants  being  kept  too  dry  during  winter.  Although 
Baker  says  the  leaves  die  down  at  the  Cape  in  autumn, 
the  plant  acts  like  an  evergreen  in  cultivation.  Unlike 
the  majority  of  bulbous  plants,  the  Vallota  should  never 
be  dried  off  but  kept  moderately  moist  about  the  roots 
throughout  the  year.  The  Vallota  is  also  strongly  op- 
posed to  interference  with  its  roots.  It  is  possible  to 
preserve  a  flowering  specimen  in  most  luxuriant  health 
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for  three  or  four  years  without  repotting,  simply  by 
applying  liquid  manure  to  the  roots  occasionally  during 
the  summer.  The  culture  of  Vallota  is  not  difiRcult 
when  its  peculiarities  are  understood.  Several  years 
are  needed  to  work  up  a  good  plant  to  the  specimen 
size.  A  Vallota  bulb  is  about  twice  as  large  as  a  hya- 
cinth. For  the  first  potting  use  a  light  soil,  with  a  little 
sand  at  the  base  of  the  bulb,  and  place  the  bulb  a  dis- 
tance below  the  surface  equal  to  its  own  diameter.  Use 
as  small  a  pot  as  possible  at  every  stage;  shift  only 
when  the  soil  is  well  filled  with  roots  and  be  careful  to 
break  no  roots  when  shifting  to  a  larger  pot. 

The  final  potting  is  an  important  operation,  as  the 
plant  is  not  to  be  disturbed  again  for  three  or  four 
years.  Drainage  should  be  ample  and  perfect.  It  is 
essential  that  the  potting  soil  be  of  a  strong,  permanent 
nature  and  rich  in  plant-food.  A  good  compost  consists 
of  turfy  loam,  fibrous  peat  and  old  cow  manure  in  equal 
parts.  Add  a  little  sand  and  charcoal.  Avoid  repotting 
until  it  Is  strictly  necessary,  and  do  so  only  when  it  is 
necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  plants  or  when 
there  is  danger  of  the  roots  breaking  the  pot.  For  ama- 
teurs the  best  time  to  repot  the  plants  is  directly  after 
the  flowering  period.  Use  the  greatest  care  in  handling 
the  roots.  Allow  the  bulbs  to  project  a  little  beyond  the 
surface. 

Some  gardeners  prefer  to  repot  Vallota  in  June  or 
July  when  root  action  has  started,  but  before  the  flower 
stems  have  pushed  up.  Vallota  likes  full  sunshine  at  all 
times  of  the  year.  The  plant  will  stand  a  few  degrees 
of  frost  in  winter.  Beware  of  over-potting;  it  is  better 
to  have  the  bulbs  crowd  one  another  out  of  the  pot. 
Amateurs  sometimes  raise  Vallotas  in  the  window-gar- 
den, one  bulb  in  a  6-inch  pot  with  1  or  2  flower-stalks, 
but  a  large  specimen  is  well  worth  years  of  care.  The 
Scarborough  Lily  has  been  cultivated  by  rich  and  poor 
for  over  a  century.  Its  popular  name  is  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  in  the  same  way  as  the  Guernsey 
Lily,  — a  Dutch  bark  having  been  wrecked  off  the  coast 
of  England,  some  bulbs  washed  ashore  and  become 
established  as  garden  plants.  Vallota  is  considerably 
grown  for  the  London  market,  and  it  is  said  that  some 
growers  succeed  in  blooming  their  plants  twice  the 
same  year,  in  winter  and  summer.  At  the  Cape,  the 
species  is  said  to  be  native  to  peat  bogs,  which  fact 
would  account  for  the  special  winter  treatment  which  it 
needs.  In  California  the  plant  blooms  at  various  times 
of  the  year.  Michael  Barkek. 

VANCOUVfiEIA  (after  Capt.  George  Vancouver,  com- 
mander of  the  Discovery  in  the  voyage  to  our  north- 
west coast  in  1791-95).  Ber- 
beridttceo'-.  A  genus  of  3 
species  of  low,  hardy  peren- 
nial herbs  native  to  our  Pa- 
cific slope.  Shade  -  loving 
plants,  with  slender  creep- 
ing rootstocks  and  radical 
2-3-ternately  compound  Ivs. 
somewhat  like  maidenhair 
or  rue  and  rather  small 
white  or  yellow  flowers  in 
an  open  panicle  on  a  naked 
scape.  Sepals  6,  in  2  se- 
ries, obovate,  petal-like,  re- 
flexed,  soon  falling;  petals 
6,  linear  -  spathulate;  sta- 
mens G:  follicle  oblong, 
membranous,  unequally  2- 
valved:  seeds  arillate.  Van- 
couverias  demand  a  rich 
soil  in  rather  shady  posi- 
tions. They  are  not  showy 
plants,  but  have  foliage  of 
an  elegant  and  refined  type. 

A.  Lvs.  thin,  membranous:   fls.  whitish. 

hez&ndra,  Morr.  &  Decne.  About  1  foot  high:  root- 
stock  woody,  slender:  Ifts.  roundish,  mostly  ang^lately 
3-lobed  and  cordate :  scape  naked  or  1-1  vd. :  panicle  simple 
or  loose-branched:  fls.  white  or  cream-colored.  May, 
June.  Coniferous  woods,  Brit.  Col.  to  N.  Calif,  near  the 
coast.    Gn.  30,  p.  263. 
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AA.  Lvs.  rather  thick;  fls.  yellow. 
chrysintha,  Greene  ( I'.  7ie;-a'ii(f)(!,var.  niirea,  Rattan). 
About  1  ft.  high :  Ifts.  evergreen,  sub-3-lobed,  usually 
whitened  and  pubescent  beneath  :  inflorescence  sub- 
racemose:  fls.  somewhat  larger  than  in  I',  heiandra. 
Offered  by  Pilkington  &  Co.,  of  Oregon,  in  1892. 

F.  W.  Barclay. 

VANDA  (native  name  in  India).  OrchidAcew.  One 
of  the  most  attractive  genera  of  East  Indian  orchids, 
nearly  all  species  having  large,  handsome  flowers.  In 
habit  they  are  dwarf  and  short  -  stemmed  or  tall  and 
branched,  sometimes  climbing  to  a  considerable  height. 
The  erect  species  form  compact  plants,  with  stems  and 
branches  well  clothed  with  2  opposite  rows  of  leaves. 
Species  like  T'.  teres  have  a  loose,  straggling  habit. 
Lvs.  flat  or  channeled  and  keeled  or  terete,  sometimes 
fleshy  and  deeply  channeled  ;  apex  pointed,  lobed  or 
toothed:  fls.  in  racemes  from  the  axils  of  the  lvs.; 
sepals  and  petals  similar,  spreading,  narrowed  at  the 
base  almost  to  a  claw;  labellum  flrmly  united  to  the 
column,  spurred,  lateral  lobes  small,  erect,  middle  lobe 
spreading;  poUinia  on  a  common  stipe.  About  20  spe- 
cies, natives  of  India  and  the  Malay  Islands. 

HEINKICH  HASSELBRrsG. 

Notwithstanding  the  various  conditions  surrounding 
the  different  species  of  Vanda  in  their  natural  habitats, 
the  plants  may  nearly  all  be  cultivated  successfully 
under  the  same  general  treatment.  When  a  general 
collection  is  grown  a  house  of  east  and  west  exposure 
will  be  found  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  Vandas.  The 
plants  require  plenty  of  light  and  do  not  need  any 
shade  from  November  until  the  middle  of  February.  A 
house  of  east  and  west  aspect  will  require  less  shading 
during  late  fall  and  early  spring  than  one  of  southern 
exposure,  and  there  will  be  fewer  ill  effects  from  direct 
solar  heat  at  all  times.  From  February  until  November 
shading  will  be  necessary,  but  it  should  never  be  too 
heavy  or  black  spot  is  likely  to  appear.  The  winter 
temperature  should  range  from  60°  to  65°  F.  by  night 
and  70°  to  75°  by  day,  with  a  gradual  increase  of  ten 
degrees  during  the  summer  months.  A  few  degrees 
more  with  solar  heat  and  ventilation  will  do  no  harm. 

The  atmosphere  must  be  kept  moist  by  damping  the 
benches  and  paths  freely  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  ven- 
tilation should  be  given  whenever  possible  in  greater 
or  less  degree  according  to  outside  conditions.  Espe- 
cially during  wet,  cheerless  weather  is  ventilation  im- 
portant, even  if  fire  heat  has  to  be  applied  to  retain  the 
desired   temperature.     Vandas  may  be    grown  well  in 
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either  pots  or  baskets,  but  the  latter  are  preferable,  as 
they  admit  air  more  freely  to  the  roots,  whereby  they 
are  not  so  liable  to  decay  from  overwatering  during  se- 
vere weather. 

The  best  potting  or  basketing  material  consists  of 
chopped  live  sphagnum  moss  freely  interspersed  with 
large  pieces  of  charcoal.  This  material  should  be 
pressed  in  rather  firmly  about  the  roots,  leaving  a  con- 
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vex  surfacp  whoii  finished.  A  plentiful  supply  of  water 
is  essfiitKil  :if  !il!  sp.'isons  with  copious  syringing  over 
the  fnliML'.'  in  liri-ht  weather.  The  compost  should 
never  >»■  ,illo\\,,i  i..  remain  dry  for  a  long  time. 

r.  ^1.  m/,,,  :iii,l  ^|M cit-s  like  it  grow  very  well  among 
foli.agr  iihiiiis  ill  ilic  warrahouse,  where  their  large 
aerial  roots,  whicli  are  freely  emitted  from  the  sides  of 
the  stems,  may  ramhle  among  the  foliage  and  thereby 
retain  moisture  a  long  time  after  syringing.  A  few 
species,  such  as  V.  Amesiana,  V.  crerulea  and  V. 
Kimhalliuiia,  with  one  or  two  other  alpine  species,  re- 
quire about  ten  degrees  cooler  temperature,  but  other- 
wise similar  treatment  to  other  species  of  the  genus. 

Stock  is  increased  by  removing  a  foot  or  more  of  the 
leading  growth  with  a  sharp  knife,  allowing  several 
roots  to  remain  attached  to  each  growth  and  basketing 
them  in  the  usual  manner.  These  new  pieces  should  be 
frequently  syringed  overhead  until  they  become  es- 
tablished or  they  are  likely  to  shrivel.  The  old  stems 
will  nearly  always  send  out  several  new  growths. 

The  principal  insect  enemies  to  Vandas  are  several 
species  of  scale,  which  breed  fast  in  a  dry  atmosphere. 
They  can  be  kept  in  check  by  syringing  with  strong 
tobacco  water  and  by  sponging  the  plants  with  a  20 
per  cent  solution  of  alcohol.  j^^  ]\1_  Grey. 

INDEX. 

Amesiana,  15.  Hookeriana,  18.  Roxburghii,  11. 

Andersoni,  17.  illustre,  14.  Sanderiana,  20. 

Bensoni,  8.  insignis,  9.  Schroederiana,  9. 

Bosalli,  1,  5.  Kimballiana,  16.  spathulata,  .3. 

Cathearti,  19.  lamellata.  4.  splendens,  10. 

Ciendea,  6, 11.  limbata,  12.  suavis,  10. 

eserulescens,  1.  Mariottiana,  13.  superba,  10. 

Corningii,  10,  Parishii,  13.  teres,  17. 

Denisoniana,  7.  parviflora,  2.  tessellata.  11. 

densiflora,  14.  Patersoni,  10.  tricolor.  10. 

grandis,  10.  Robinsoniana,  10.  Veitchii,  10. 

A.  Lahellum  spurred. 

B.  Lvs.  flat, or  channeled  andkeeled, 
toothed  or  lohed  at  the  apex. 
c.  Racemes  loose:    lahellum    with 
lateral  lobes. 
D.  Fls.  1-1%  in.  across. 

E.    Color  hi  lie 1.  caerulescens 

EE.   Color  yellow 2.  parviJlora 

3.  spathulata 
EEE.   Color  irhite  or  pale  yellow, 
but  streaked  and  shaded 

ifith  brown 4.  lamellata 

5.  Boxalli 
DD.  Fls,    2    in.    or    more   across 
{sometimes    less  in   Ifos.   8 
and  11). 

E.    Color  hlllr 6.  CSBTUlea 

EE.  (',:!.,,■  irlii/, 7.  Denisoniana 

EEE.    C<'l"r    irh.tr    „r    l/itlowish, 
hill   sjiiilliil    Kith   purple 

F.  Middle  lohe  of  the  lahel- 
lum dilated,  reniform.  8.  Bensoni 
9.  insignis 
TF.  Middle  lobe  slightly   di- 
lated, truncate  or  emar- 
ginate. 
a.  Apex    emarginate  or 

S-lohed 10.  tricolor 

11.  Roxburghii 

QQ.    Apex    tnilir,lt,'  mil!    iih- 

sctirclii  iiiin-roiiiilr.  ..V2.  limbata 
FFF.   Middle   hihv  slii.iiir  tliiiii 

III,'  ,.,/,,,/x.  /i,ii„'iiif„n>i.i:i.  Parishii 
CC.  Baceiih    ,1,  iisr.  rtiliiiilrinil:   In- 

bellinii  ,r,il,.,„t  hii,  nil  lol„'x..U.  deusiflora 
BB.  JfVS.   seiiii  ■  Irrilr    ,1  ii ,/    d  ee  pi  y 

channeled,  pointed l.'i.  Amesiana 

10.  Kimballiana 

' BBB.  Lvs.  terete 1 1 .  teres 

1,S.  Hookeriana 

AA.  Lahellum  not  spurred 19.  Cathearti 

20.  Sanderiana 

1.  CEeruWscens,  Griff.  Stem  1-2  ft.  high:  lvs.  5-7  in. 
long,  deeply  channeled ,  truncate  and  2-lobed  at  the  apex : 


racemes  many,  slender  and'pendulous, each  bearing  about 
12  fls.:  fls.  1  in.  across;  KP,,als  and  pi-tals  ol.ovafe,  sub- 
acute, undulate  or  twisti-d.  )i;ilf  lilnr-liliif;  Iiiiiciium 
shorter  than  the  sc|iiils,  mid. lie  l.i!,,'  niii.nii'  i.li,i\;itp, 
with  a  delicate  2-l<'tH(i  tiji.  xi-.lil  with  ll-'^iiy  diiii^  l.luo 
ridges,  side  lobrs  .-imill.  (l:irl,  liliip.  .Spriim'.  Hiirma. 
B.M.  58:t4.  F.M.  l,s7T::i:.r..  (J.C.  ls7();.'i'_".i.-Ciilor  varies 
from    blue  I"   iimrly   wliitf.     Var.    B6xalU,    Reichb.   f. 

deep  violet  with  wliiti 'lines  i.n  the  sides.    B.M.'o328. 

2.  parviUdra,  Lindl.  Stem  4-6  in.  high:  lvs.  strap- 
shaped,  4-8  in.  long,  unequally  obtusely  2-lobed:  ra- 
cemes erect,  many-fld. :  fls.  small,  yellow;  sepals  and 
petals  obovate-spatulate;  labellum  shorter  than  the  se- 
pals, middle  lobe  obovate,  dilated,  truncate  and  2-lobed 
at  the  apex,  yellow  below,  white  above,  spotted  and 
dashed  with  purple  and  having  thick  fleshy  ridges. 
Himalayas.    B.M.  5138  (as  AUrides   Wightianum). 

3.  spathulata,  Spreng.  Stem  2  ft.  high:  lvs.  2-4  in. 
long,  obtusely  2-Iobed:  peduncle  robust,  12-18  in.  tall, 
few-fld.:  fls.  IJi  in.  across,  golden  yellow;  sepals  and 
petals  oblong-spatulate.  Hat;  labellum  as  long  as  the 
sepals,  clawed,  side  lobes  very  small,  broadly  obovate, 
middle  lobe  sub-orbicular,  obscurely  3fid.  Ceylon, 
India. 

4.  lamellata,  Lindl.  Lvs.  channeled,  leathery,  ob- 
liquely and  acutely  bifid  at  the  apex:  fls.  pale  yellow, 
stained  with  red;  sepals  and  petals  obovate,  obtuse, 
undulate,  the  lower  sepal  larger  and  somewhat  incurved ; 
middle  lobe  of  the  labellum  obcuneate,  refuse,  auricu- 
late.  having  a  pair  of  red  elevated  plates  and  2  red  tu- 
bercles just  below  the  apex.    Aug.-Nov,    Philippines. 

5.  B6xalli,  Reichb.  f.  (  V.  lamelUta,  var.  Bdxalli, 
Reichb.  f.).  Stem  tall,  with  long  recurved  lvs.:  raceme 
longer  than  the  lvs.,  bearing  14-20  fls.:  sepals  white, 
with  the  lower  margins  of  the  lateral  pair  sepia-brown; 
petals  white,  with  violet  streaks  which  are  also  found 
on  the  sepals,  pandurate  with  large  lamella  and  square 
auricles,  mostly  lilac.  Nov.,  Dec.  Philippines.  G.C. 
II.  15:87.    Gn.  19:574. 

C.  caerillea,  Griff.  Pig.  2636.  Stem  1-2  ft.  high :  lvs. 
rigid,  linear.  6-10  in.  long,  obliquely  truncate  and 
toothed  at  the  tip:  raceme  1-2  ft.  long:  fls.  3-4  in. 
across,  pale  blue;  lateral  sepal  obovate;  petals  broadly 
obovate,  clawed;  labellum  less  than  one-third  the  length 
of  the  sepals,  dark  blue,  linear-oblong,  side  lobes  small, 
rounded,  middle  lobe  with  2  thickened  ridges.  Late 
autumn.  India.  F.S.  6:609.  I.H.  7:246.  Gn.  21:254; 
!;  52,  p.  410. 
Gng.  3:135. 

G.F.  3:77.  A. P.  6:685.  P.R.  1:371.  R.H.  1881 :290  (var. 
(7ranf7j"ffo™).  — This  is  considered  to  he  one  of  the  best 
species  in  cultivation.    The  fls.  are  often  tessellated. 

7.  Denisoniana,  Benson  &  Reichb.  f.  Stem  short: 
lvs.  linear,  6-10  in.  long,  recurved,  deeply  notched  at 
the  apex:  peduncles  short,  stout,  bearing  4-6-fld.  ra- 
cemes: Hs.  white,  2  in.  across;  sepals  and  petals  waved 
and  twisted,  the  lateral  sepals  broadly  obovate,  falcate; 
petals  clawed,  .spatulate;  labellum  longer  than  the  se- 
pals; side  lobes  large,  subquadrate;  middle  lobe  pan- 
duriform,  with  2  orbicular,  diverging,  terminal  lobes. 
.-Summer.  Burma.  B.M.  .5811.  I.H.  19:105.  P.  1809,  p. 
250.    G.C.  II.  24:105.    A.F.  6:607. 

8.  Bensoni,  Batem.  Stem  about  1  ft.  high,  very  leafy: 
lvs.  linear,  leathery,  6-8  in.  long,  obliquely  toothed  at 
the  apex:  fls.  2  in.  across,  10-15  in  a  raceme,  1-1]4  ft. 
long;  sepals  and  petals  obovate,  obtuse,  clawed,  white 
outside,  yellowish  green  with  numerous  brown  dots  in- 
side; labellum  violet,  with  white  spur  and  side  lobes, 
middle  lobe  terminating  in  a  reniform,  bifld  apex.  Sum- 
mer.   Burma.    B.M.  4612.    F.S.  22:2329.    G.C.  1867:180. 

9.  insiffnis,  Blurae.  Stem  erect:  lvs.  linear,  10  in. 
long,  apex  with  2  or  3  teeth:  raceme  rather  short,  6-10- 
lld.:  fls.  2-2'™  in.  across;  sepals  and  petals  obov.ate, 
tlosliy.  the  pet.als  narrower,  ochraceous  brown,  with 
darker  i.  iwn  blotches  inside,  almost  white  on  the  out- 
side; lali  Hum  p.andurate,  the  apical  lobe  being  broadly 
reniform.  concave,  white  tinted  with  rose.  Summer. 
Malaya.  B.M.  5759.  Gn.  25:108.-Var.  Schroederiana 
has  yellow  fls.  with  a  white  labellum.   Gn.  25:168. 
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10.  tricolor,  Lindl.  Stem  branched,  tall,  erect  and 
leafy:  Ivs.  strap -shaped,  10-12  in.  long,  channeled: 
raceme  drooping,  longer  than  the  Ivs.:  fls.  2-;!  in. 
across;  sepals  obovate,  attenuated  at  the  base,  yellow 
with  numerous  brownish  crimson  spots;  petals  similar 
to  the  sepals  in  form  and  color  but  narrower;  labellum 


about  as 
middle  1<'1m 
F.S.  6:i;41. 
Hort.  (  r. 
white;  sep 
deep  purpl 


unded ; 


r-pals,  lateral  lobes  ! 
.t.lu-il,  purple,  with  elevated  lines. 
11.  liU.  B.M.  4432. -Var.  suivis, 
imll.).  Ground  color  of  the  fls. 
■;ils  spotted  with  purple;  labellum 
ep  purple,  fls.  irregular  from  March  to  May.  Java. 
M.  5174.  F.S.  5,  p.  510;  G:041.  Gn.  3,  p.  103;  23,  p. 
134  (as  1'.  tricolor] ;  31,  p.  242;  47:1010.  I.H.  42,  p.  1G2. 
G.C.  II.  22:237  (var.) ;  III.  7:133  and  135.  Var.  Veitohii, 
Hort.  Pis.  with  rather  large  spots  of  deep  rose;  label- 
lum deep  rose.  R.B.  20:145.  Var.  Patersoni,  Hort. 
Sepals  and  petals  creamy  white,  heavily  spotted  with 
brown;  labellum  magenta-crimson.  Gn.  23:375.  Var. 
Cbrningii,  Hort.  Sepals  and  petals  liri-ht  yellow,  spot- 
ted with  deep  i-rimson  anil  liordtTi-d  witli  n.se-purple  on 
both  si.lc-i:  lahflluiii  deep  vicl.t.  \ar>^.  Eobinsoni^na, 
grindis.  spUndens  and  superba  an-  uU<i  ailvertised. 

11.  R6xburghii,   R.  Kr.  i  r.  I,  s^.ll,)/., .  Hook.).    Stem 

2-r;-t.i'.illl.Ml  at  Hiv  al'irx  :  i-arrin.-s  .,•,■,■  I  .' (1-8-fld. :  fls! 
gri'i-ni-li  y.-lli.w,  t.--^cllatrd  wiili  ulivr  l.rown  inside, 
wliitc  outside;  ^.epals  and  poTals  sulM-ipial,  clawed,  obo- 
vate, waved;  labellum  nearly  as  long  as  the  sepals, 
lateral  lobes  small,  acute,  middle  lobe  panduriform, 
violet,  truncate.  May-Aug.  Bengal.  B.R.  6:50ti.  B.M. 
2245.  F.S.  2:2;  6,  p.  330.  I.H.  32:579  (var.  rubra). 
P.M.  7.-265.-Var.  cseri:ilea  is  advertised. 

12.  limb&ta,  Blume.  Stem  about  3  ft.  high :  Ivs.  linear, 
keeled,  6-8  in.  long,  unequally  biiid  at  the  apex:  racemes 
10-12-fld.,  6-8  in.  long  on  peduncles  of  equal  length:  fls. 
2  in.  across;  sepals  and  petals  spatulate,  bright  cinna- 
mon, tessellated,  bordered  with  golden  yellow,  white 
suffused  with  lilac  outside;  middle  lobe  of  the  labellum 
oblong-pandurate,  truncate,  mncronate,  pale  lilac.  June, 
July.   Java.    B.M.  6173. 
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13.  Parishii,  Reichb.  f.  Stem  very  short:  Ivs.  few, 
8-10  in.  long,  2-3  in.  wide,  obtusely  2-lobed:  raceme 
drooping,  6-8-fld.,  on  a  short  peduncle:  fls.  2  in.  across, 
fleshy,    greenish    yellow,    freely    spotted    with   reddish 


brown;  sepals  broadly  ovate-oblong;  petals  orbicular; 
labellum  one-half  as  long  as  the  sepals,  white  striped 
with  orange  at  the  base;  lateral  lobes  rounded,  middle 
lobes  flabelliform.    Summer.    Moulmein,    India.  — Var. 
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2638.  Vanda  teres  (detached  flower  Xl-5). 

Mariotti&na,  Reichb.  f.  Sepals  pale  mauve  with  numer- 
ous darker  blotches  outside,  petals  mauve;  both  sepals 
and  petals  are  mauve  inside;  labellum, white  at  base, 
with  yellow  spots  and  mauve  lines. 

14.  densiJldra,  Lindl. (SaccolAbiumgi(ianteum,'LmAL). 
Stem  short,  thick :  Ivs. very  thick,  6-12  in.  long,  notched : 
raceme  dense,  cylindrical,  about  as  long  as  the  Ivs.,  nod- 
ding: sepals  white,  cuneate-ovate,  subacute;  petals  nar- 
rower, with  few  purple  spots  at  the  base;  labellum 
cuneate,  obtusely  3-lobed,  with  two  pubescent  ridges  at 
the  base,  terminal  lobes  bright  shining  purple.  Winter. 
Burma.  B.M.  5635.  F.S.  17:1765.  — Var.  illiiatre,  Reichb.  f. 
Raceme  and  Hs.  larger:  sepals  and  petals  spotted  with 
purple;  labellum  bright  purple.    I.H.  31:517. 

15.  Amesiina,  Reichb.  f.  Stem  very  short  and  stout: 
Ivs.  fleshy,  rigid,  almost  tcri'to,  with  a  grnf.vo  down  the 
center,  6-^12  in.  long:  rac.m.'  -iiiipli-  "r  lnaiMlicil,  erect, 
1-2  ft.  longand  bearinj,'Jii-,Mi  iK, :  il.  I  '  ,  in.  an.. ss, white, 
with  rose-colored  ridiji^  (m  the  hili.lliMn.  -.-pals  and 
petals  ovate-oblong,  ..I. ins.-;  lalHllum  witiL  a  broadly 
cuneate,  undulate  middlo  lobe,  having  5  ridges  converg- 
ing into  a  reflesed  callus,  side  lobes  small,  rounded. 
Flowers  at  various  season ■<,  India.  B.M.  7139.  J.H.  III. 
29:491;  33:271.    A.F.  6:441. 

16.  Kimballiana,  Reichb.  f.  Fig.  2637.  Stem  6  in. 
high,  probably  climbing  to  a  great  height:  Ivs.  6-10  in. 
long,  terete,  with  a  deep,  narrow  furrow:  peduncle 
slender,  6-10  in.  long,  bearing  a  drooping  raceme  8-10 
in.  long:  fls.  2-3  in.  across ;  petals  and  dorsal  sepal  ob- 
ovate-spatulate,  lateral  sepals  very  much  larger,  oblong, 
falcate,  all  pure  white;  labellum  smaller  than  the  lat- 
eral sepals,  middle  lobe  orbicular,  notched,  rose-purple 
with  darker  veins,  margin  erosely  toothed,  lateral  lobes 
small,  yellow;  spur  1  in.  long,  curved.  Autumn.  Burma. 
B.M.  7112.  Gn.  37:747.  R.H.  1897:352.  Gt.  45:1428  and 
p.  338.  J.H.  HI.  20,  p.  41;  29,  p.  53.  G.C.  HI.  6:335; 
17:69.    A.G.    1891:89. 

17.  Urea,  Lindl.  Fig.  2638.  Stem  long,  climbing: 
Ivs.  terete,  6-8  in.  long:  peduncle  6-12  in.  long,  bearing 
a  3-6-fld.  raceme:  fls.  4  in.  across;  sepals  nearly  orbic- 
ular, white  tinged  with  rose;  petals  a  little  larger,  deep 
rose;  side  lobes  of  the  labellum  broad,  incurved,  yellow 
spotted  with  crimson,  middle  lobe  exceeding  the  sepals, 
fan-shaped,    reniform,   purple  or  rose-colored.     May- 
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Sept.  Burma.  B.M.  41U.  B.R.  21:1809.  P.M.  5:193. 
K.H.  1856:421.  Gt.  43:1404.  G.C.  II.  20:273;  III.  27:307. 
S.H.  2:385.  On.  42:876.— A  plant  of  straggling  habit, 
but  with  very  beautiful  fls.  Var.  Andersoni,  Hort.,  has 
fls.  larger  and  more  highly  colored. 

18.  Hookeriina,  Reichb.  f.  Stem  and  Ivs.  terete,  as 
in  V.  teres,  but  the  latter  only  2-3  in.  long,  and  slender: 
fls.  3-5  in.  across;  dorsal  sepal  and  petals  white,  dotted 
with  purple;  lateral  sepals  narrower    oblong  or  some 


large  as  the  rest  of 


what  obovate,  white;  labellum 
the  flower,  side  lobes  incurved 
white  and  purple,  middle  lobe  fan 
shaped,  with  3  large  lobes  wh' 
spotted  with  purple.  Sep 
Borneo.  I.H.  30:484.  Gn.  23  371 
G.M.  40:645.-In  culi 
racemes  are  usually  2-fld. 

19.  Cithcarti,  Lindl.     Stem 
ft. :  Ivs.  linear-oblong,  6-8  in  Ion., 
unequally   bifid    at   the   tips      ra 
cemes   longer  than  the  Ivs     3-6 
fld.:  fls.  2H  in.  across,  orbiculai 
in    outline ;     sepals    and    petal 
nearly    equal,    orbicular- olilong 
concave,  pale  straw-colored  tr-in 
versely    streaked  with   numertu 
narrow  red-brown  lines;  labelhin; 
shorter  than   the  sepals  ;    Htei  il 
lobes   quadrate, 
incurved,  white 
withredstreaks; 
middle  loberen- 
iform,      margin 
white,    slightly 
crenate,    center 
thick,    yellow 
with   a   crenate 
border.  Spring 
Himalaya        B 
M.  5845.     F    S 
12:1251.     G    C 
1870:1409.     Gn 
19,  p.  351;  33  p 
224;    42,  p   270 
—  Pound     neai 
waterfalls 
where  it  is  al 
ways      kept 
damp. 

20.  Sanden 
kna,  Reichb  t 
Stemveryleif\ 
lvs.rigid,flpbh\ 
recurved,  1  tt 
long,  strap 
shaped,  trun 
cate,  with  2-3 
teeth  at  the 
apex  :  raceme 
bearing  about 
12  fls.  each  5  in. 
across,  with  the 
broad  sepals 
and  petals  over- 
lapping: sepals 
orbicular,  the 
dorsal  one 
smaller,  pale 
lilac,  dotted  at  the  base,  the  lower  pair  tawny  yellow 
veined  and  tessellated  with  brownish  crimson ;  petals 
smaller,  rhomboid  obovate,  colored  like  the  dorsal  sep- 
als; lateral  lobes  of  the  labellum  forming  a  cup -like 
base,  middle  lobe  subquadrate,  reniform,  much  smaller 
than  the  sepals,  dull  crimson.  Sept.  Philippines.  B. 
M.  6983.  I.H.  31:532.  R.H.  1885:372.  Gn.  25:426;  32.  p. 
399;  49,  p.  88;  50:480.  J.H.  HI.  35:55.  G.C.  II.  203:440. 
Gng.  6: 115.— A  very  remarkable  free-flowering  species. 

Synonyms  and  imperfectly  known  species  :  Y.  Bdtemanni, 
Lindl.  =  Vandopsis  lissoehiloides.  —  T.  Cathartica,  Hort.,  is 
presumably  an  error  for  V.  Cathcartii  (No.  19  above).—  T. 
gigantia.  Lindl.=Vandopsis  gigantea.— T.  Loioei,  Lindl. =Re- 
nanthera  Lowei.— F.  NUmanii.—Y.  prmmdrsa. 

Heinbich;  Hasselbrino 
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VAND6P8IS  (like  Vanda).  Orchiddcece.  Includes 
2  or  3  species  which  until  recently  have  been  united 
with  Vanda  or  with  Stauropsis.  They  are  distinguished 
from  allied  genera  by  the  labellum,  which  is  firmly 
united  with  the  column,  not  spurred,  concave  at  the 
base,  with  the  terminal  lobe  compressed  laterally.  In 
appearance  these  plants  resemble  robust  Vandas,  with 
which  they  are  usually  classed  for  horticultural  pur- 
poses Treatment  the  same  as  for  Vanda. 
liSBOcluIoldes  Pfltz.  irdnda  Bdlemanni,  Lindl.). 
Stem  4-5  ft.  high:  Ivs.  strap-shaped,  obliquely 
emarginate,  2  ft.  long:  raceme  tall,  erect,  bear- 
ing 20-30  fls.:  sepals  and  petals  obovate,  yel- 
low spotted  with  brownish  crimson.  p\irple 
lutside  labellum  crimson-purple.  .luly-Sept. 
Phdippmes.    B.R.  32:59.    F.S.  18:1921." 

gigantda,  Pfitz.    {Vdnda  gigantea,  Lindl.). 
Stem  pendulous:  Ivs.  1-2  ft.    long,  thick,  flat, 
btu  tl\    notched:    raceme  10-15  in.  long,  de- 
curved,  many-fld.:  fls.  3  in.  across, 
golden  yellow,  blotched  with    cinna- 
mon; sepals  and  petals  spatulate-ob- 
labellum  white.    Burma.    B. 
M.  5189.    I.H.  8:277.    R.H.  1874:290. 
Heinrich  Hasselbrino. 

VANGir£EIA(  Voa-Vanguer,  Mad- 
agascar name  of  I'.  Madagascarien- 
iij)      Bubidcew      The   VoA  Vanga 
of  Madagascar  IS  a  tropical  fruit  that 
has  been  recommended  by  the  Ameri- 
can Pomologicil  b'Ociety  as  worthv  of 
cultivitK  n  m  southern  Florida.    The 
fnut    Is    mitrttctly     described    in 
itings      It  is  said  to 
It    I  (li  li(  M  us  berry  ^  in.  thick, 
but  in  Mauritius  it  becomes  IX 
in  thick     It  IS  a  globose  drupe, 
shaped  something  like  an  apple 
and   contains  5  large  "stones'* 
or  bony  pvrenes    The  plant  is  a 
shrub  10-15  ft    high.     The  spe- 
cies   IS  widelv    spread    in    the 
tropics    of    the    Old 
World     It  was  intro- 
duced   to    American 
horticulture  by  A.  I. 
Ridwell,  of  Orlando, 
1  H.  In  1887  Van  De- 
1    in  reported  that  the 
I  lub   grew    exceed- 
.,lv  well,  sprouting 
1    idilv  from  the  roots 
whtn  frozen  down.  It 
Ills    j-iohably    never 
fiuited    in    America. 
It  grows  readily  from 
imported  seeds. 

Vangueria  is  a  ge- 
nus of  20  species  na- 
tive  to  the 


2639.    Vanilla  plant.— Vanilla  planifolia. 

The  detached  flowers  were  about  4  inches  across.    Dra 
(The  pod  X  Vs.) 


all,  white  < 


climbing  in  habit: 
Ivs.  opposite  or  rarely 
pseudo-verticillate  in 
"    "         illary     ' 


4's,  oval:  fls. 

ters;  calyx  5-  or  4-lobed,  lobes  deciduous  or  rarely 
persistent;  corolla  hairy  or  not  outside,  usually  fur- 
nished inside  with  a  ring  of  deflexed  pilose  hairs;  lobes 
spreading  or  reflexed;  stamens  5,  rarely  4;  disc  fleshy 
or  depressed  :  ovary  5-3-Ioculed  ;  stigma  capitate  • 
ovules  solitary:  fr.  drupaceous;  pyrenes  5-3  in  number 
or  putamen  5-3-loeuled. 

Madagascari^nsis,  J.  F.  Gmel.  (F.  Sdulis,  Vahl.) 
Glabrous  shrub,  10-15  ft.  high :  Ivs.  very  large,  oblong, 
obtuse  or  acute,  membranous,  short-petioled :  fls.  in 
copious,  peduncled,  axillary  dichotomous  cymes  ;  co- 
rolla funncl-.shaped,  K  in.  long,  with  5  spreading  deltoid 
teeth.   Madagascar.  ^_  jj 


VANILLA 

VANlLLA  (Spanish,  little  sheath  or  pod).  OrchidAcece. 
Vanilla.  Climbing  orchidswhose  branched  stems  ascend 
to  a  height  of  many  feet.  The  nodes  bear  leaves  or  scales 
and  aerial  roots  in  alternate  arrangement.  Fls.  in  axil- 
lary racemes  or  spikes,  without  an  involucre  at  the  top 
of  the  ovary;  sepals  and  petals  similar,  spreading;  la- 
bellum  united  with  the  column,  the  limb  enveloping  the 
upper  portion  of  the  latter;  column  not  winged.  About 
20  species  in  the  tropics. 

The  most  important  species  is  V.  planifolia,  the  Va- 
nilla of  commerce.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  but  is  now 
widely  cultivateil  in  tb.'  West  Iii.liis.  .I:iva,  Bourbon. 
Mauritius  an.l  ..tl,.,-  i.IarnN  ..f  tl,,.  tn.,.;,-..  its  chief 
requirera,.-nt  Ini,,-  a  li..t,  .h.ii.i.  rliniai,..  Thr  plants  are 
propagatod  hv  lutiini^s  varviiiL,-  in  lini;tU  from  2  to 
about  12  ft.,  the  louder  uul.s  Ijliuk  thu  mure  satisfac- 
tory. These  are  either  planted  iu  the  ground  or  merely 
tied  to  a  tree  so  that  they  are  not  iu  direct  connection 
with  the  earth.  They  soon  send  out  aerial  roots,  by 
which  connection  with  the  soil  is  established.  They  are 
usually  trained  on  trees  so  that  the  stems  are  supported 
by  the  forked  branches,  but  posts  and  trellises  are  also 
used  as  supports.  In  most  places  where  Vanilla  culture 
is  carried  on  pollinating  insects  are  lacking  and  the 
flowers  must  be  pollinated  by  hand.  Plants  bear  their 
first  fruit  about  three  years  after  setting.  They  then 
continue  to  fruit  for  30  or  40  years,  bearing  up  to  50 
pods  annually.  The  Vanilla  pods  are  picked  before 
they  are  ripe,  and  dried.  The  vanillin  crystallizes  on 
the  outside.  For  a  full  description  of  Vanilla  cul- 
ture and  methods  of  curing  the  pods,  see  Bull.  No. 
21,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Div.  of  Botany,  by  S.  J. 
Galbraith.  Vanillin  is  also  made  from  other  sources 
by  chemical  means.  The  genus  was  monographed  in 
1896  by  R.  A.  Rolfe  in  Journ.  Linn.  Soc,  vol.  32. 

planifdiia,  Andrews  (V.  nromnVion,  Willd.  in  part). 
Fig.  2G39.  CosnioN  Vanilla.  Vanilla  Bean  (from 
the  pods).  Tall  climbing  herbs  with  stout  stems: 
Ivs.  thick,  oblong -lanceolate,  acuminate,  with  short, 
stout  petioles:  fls.  yellow,  large,  in  axillary  racemes  of 
20  or  more  blossoms;  sepals  and  petals  oblauceolate; 
labellum  trumpet-shaped,  with  small,  reflexed,  crenulate 
lobes.  Winter.  A  native  of  Mexico  but  widely  cultivated 
throughout  the  tropics  and  in  greenhouses.  B.JI.  7167. 
L.B.C.  8:733.    G.C.  III.  25:213.    Gn.  57,  p.  35. 

aromfitica,  Sw.  Stem  angular:  Ivs.  broadly  ovate, 
with  a  bluntish  point,  contracted  .at  the  base:  fls.  green- 
ish and  white.    Jamaica,  Colombia,  Trinidad. 

HErNKiCH  Hasselbring. 


VAKIEG&TION.  This  term  is  usually  applied  to  a 
class  of  variations,  especially  in  leaf  coloration,  in  which 
the  leaves  become  striped,  banded,  spotted,  blotched, 
etc.,  with  yellow,  white,  red  and  various  other  colors  in 
connection  with  the  normal  green  of  other  portions  of 
the  leaves.  In  the  case  of  yellow  and  white  variegation, 
the  term  albinism  is  sometimes  tised,  especially  when 
the  plants  are  largely  marked  with  white  or  yellow,  as 
in  Abutilon  Sellowianum,  Pelargonium  sonale,  and  va- 
riegated forms  of  Eiionymus  Japonicus,  Hydrangea 
horlensis,  Hedera  Helix,  Panax  Vietorim  and  others. 

Among  the  dracseuas,  caladiums  and  codiseums,  be- 
sides the  white  variegatiou,  there  are  developed  beauti- 
ful reds,  pinks,  yellow,  etc.  A=  n  rnln.  tlir  trrm  varie- 
gation is  not  used  in  cases  ..I    -    '    i '     ii   in  which 

only  the  surface  of  the  leaf   i-    i  .       :i      iiimanyof 

the  begonias,  sansevierias  i  N.  (,      ,      .  jinl  S.  Zey- 

lanica],  Alocasia  cuprea,Ci^."-  '/:,'/,  and  others. 
Fig.  2641.  In  many  .such  plauts  tlie  markings  are  due 
in  part  to  hairs,  scales,  or  air  in  the  cuticle  or  epider- 
mal cells,  as  in  Sansevieria  and  Begonia.  In  some  be- 
gonias, many  varieties  of  Calathea  (as  C.  omata,  var. 
albo-lineata),  etc.,  the  epidermal  cells  develop  decided 
and  definite  color  variation,  though  the  changes  do  not 
usually  involve  the  mesophyll  or  inner  cells  of  the  leaf. 
In  some  genera,  however,  especially  Calathea,  we  find 
all  gradations  between  purely  epidermal  variegation  and 
changes  involving  the  deeper  layers  of  the  leaf,  as  iu 
C.    Veitehii  and  C.  Makoyana.      The  same  is  true  of 
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many  other  genera.   Different  kinds  of  variegation  are 
shown  in  Figs.  2640-1. 

True  variegations  may  be  distinguished  from  ordinary 
colorations,  bleaching,  chlorosis,  etc.,  by  the  fact  that 
the  colored  areas  are  usually  quite  sharply  defined. 
They  do  not  gradually  blend  into  each  other,  but  have 
definite  boundaries.  Cells  in  the  variegated  areas  are 
found,  as  a  rule,  to  contain  the  same  chlorophyll  bodies 
(chromatophores)  as  the  ordinary  green  cells  of  the 
plant.  However,  in  the  variegated  parts,  the  green  color 
is  not  developed,  and  the  chromatophores  are  often 
smaller  or  are  somewhat  swelled  and  vacuolate.    In  the 
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case  of  chlorosis,  due  to  the  lack  of  iron,  or  yellowing 
due  to  the  lack  of  light,  a  leaf  will  quickly  develop  its 
normal  color  if  given  the  proper  conditions.  This  is 
not  the  case,  however,  in  variegated  leaves.  While  the 
intensity  of  whatever  color  the  chromatophores  may 
have  can  be  varied  by  light  and  food,  a  variegated  cell 
can  never  be  changed  by  these  means  to  a  normal  cell. 

The  chlorophyll  granules  (chromatophores)  appear  to 
have  lost  entirely,  in  many  cases,  the  power  to  make 
starch  and  sugar  from  the  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  air, 
and  in  other  cases  this  power  is  very  greatly  reduced. 
In  practically  all  eases,  however,  when  the  chromato- 
phores are  not  destroyed,  they  retain  the  power  to  con- 
vert sugar  into  starch  and  they  thus  store  up  starch  in 
their  tissues  from  the  sugar  manufactured  by  the 
healthy  cells  of  the  leaf. 

White  or  albino  variegation  is  of  course  due  to  a  lack 
of  any  coloring  in  the  chromatophores,  and  some- 
times to  the  entire  absence  of  these  bodies.  The  cells 
seem  to  have  lost  completely  the  power  of  making 
chlorophyll.  These  albicant  variegations  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  more  extreme  forms  of  variegation, 
and  usually  arise  through  a  feeble  or  atrophied  condi- 
tion of  the  plant.  Seedlings  raised  from  parents  both 
of  which  are  variegsited  in  this  way  are  usually  very 
weak.  High  feeding  and  favorable  conditions  of 
growth,  while  they  will  not  cause  a  variegated  plant  to 
return  to  its  normal  condition,  will  often  stimulate  the 
development  of  a  normal  green  shoot  that  takes  mcst 
of  the  nourishment  and  thus  causes  the  starvation  and 
disappearance  of  the  albicant  parts.  In  other  cases,  as 
in  codiaeums,  modified  chlorophyll  is  made.  Large  yel- 
lowish oil  -  like  drops  occur  in   the  substance  of  *the 
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cliromatophores,  and  the  various 
changes  that  these  undergo,  as  the 
leaf  becomes  older,  produce  the  re- 
markable and  beautiful  colorations 
of  this  group  of  plants.     The  eol- 

caladiums,  is  intensified  by  strong 
light   and    nourishing   food.      The 
more  of  the  modified   chlorophyll 
there  is    produced    and    t" 
rapid  the  changes  in  the  mod 
chlorophyll  bn.u-lit  :il.(Kit  tlin 
the    action  <;'f    lijiii    jumI   iln-  a 
and    oxidiziiii;     I'.riiiiniv     .ii 


the 


,i.gh 


will  be  the  eol.ir.s.  Ih 
again  highfeedingis  likt 
the  plant  to   revert  to 


Variegated  plants  or  parts  of 
plants  are  usually  of  slower  growth 
and  smaller  than  green  plants  of 
the  same  variety  or  the  green  parts 
of  the  same  plant. 

Causes  of  I,,, ,.  ,,„^,.„. -Varie- 
gation occurs  imiImi'   i,\   liii.l  varia- 

In  the  former,  a  vaii.  lmIi  .1  ln-aueh 
is  likely  to  appear  on  an  otherwise 
perfectly  normal  plant.  Such  varie- 
gations   are    easily  reproduced    by 
budding,  grafting  or  cuttings,  but 
generally    do    not    develop    again 
from   seeds   produced   on  such 
branches.      On    the    other    hand, 
when  variegation  develops  in  seed- 
lings, the  seeds  of  such  plants  usu- 
ally give  a  number   of   variegated 
individuals,    even    the    cotyledons 
being    sometimes     affected.      In 
some  cases  the  proportion  of 
gated    plants    from    seeds  is    verj 
large  and  can  be  increased  b\  selec 
tion.     As  a  rule,  the  form  of  spot 
ting  or  marking  i's 
seedlings,  often  being  very  differ 
ent   from    the    parent.     In   certain 
groups  of  plants,   which 
have  for  many  years  been 
selected    on    account   of 
the  horticultural  value  of 
these    markings,    the 
variegated  condition  has 
become    almost    a    fixed 
feature   of  the   plant,  as 
in   dracienas,  caladiums, 
codiseums,    etc.       While 
the  plants  of  these  genera 
are    not    usually    propa 
gated    from    seeds,    still 
when  they  are  so  propa 
gated,  a  large  number  of 
seedlings  show  more  or  1 
gation. 

Darwin  and  many  of  the  earlier 
investigators  believed  that  these 
variations  were  started  in  the 
plant  by  unfavorable  nutritive  con- 
ditions, and  much  has  been  written 
on  the  subject  as  to  whether  or  not 
variegations  should  be  considered 
as  diseased  conditions. 

The  question  as  to  whether  a 
variegated  conaition  could  be 
transmitted  to  norma!  plants  by 
budding  and  grafting  has  also 
been  much  dispntr.l,  l,ut  tin-  weight 
of  evidence  iniii<  aii^  iliat  in  many 
cases  such  traiivinivvh,,,  r.rtainly 
takes  place.  Tliis  hasl..in  tiimight 
to  indicate  the  presence  of  some 
micro-organism,  living  either  para- 
sitically   or   symbiotically   in    the 


vane 
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plant,  and  causing  the  changes 
known  as  variegation. 

Investigations  conducted  by  the 
writer  on  the  so-called  mosaic  dis- 
ease of  tobacco,  which  is  a  form 
of  variegation,  and  also  on  many 
other  forms  of  ordinary  variega- 
tion, show  quite  conclusively  that 
the  disease  is  not  caused  by  micro- 
organisms, but  is  due  to  a  de- 
ranged condition  of  the  nutrition  of 
the  cells.  Without  going  into  the 
details  of  the  matter,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  condition  is  charac- 
terized physiologically  by  a  marked 
incn  a^c  in  tlic  nxidation  processes 
in  tlir  .-.ll^.  i-an^r.l  by  the  presence 
<<t  an  alin.iiiiial  aiia.uut,  or  an  ab- 
normal a.iivity,  ..f  oxidizing  fer- 
ment in  the  protoplasm.  This  fer- 
ment prevents  the  movement  of 
food  substances,  especially  starches 
and  nitrogenous  materials.  The 
decrease  of  the  latter  is  especially 
marked,  and  it  is  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  lack  of  sufficient  ni- 
trogenous food  that  the  cells  do 
not  develop  normally.  The  young 
growing  buds  and  dividing  cells 
require  highly  organized  albumi- 
noid foods.  They  do  not  make 
use,  to  any  extent,  during  the  pro- 
cess of  growth  and  cell  division, 
of  the  ordinary  nitrates  which  are 
built  up  into  nitrogenous  foods  by 
the  mature  cells.  The  oxidizing 
ferments,  though  normal  constitu- 
ents of  all  cells,  i.ieieiit,  when 
they  become  exee-si\el\  aeine.  the 
proper  nutriti"ii  ..f  tlie  .li\i(Iing 
cells,  and  it  is  a  einin,,,  fart  that 
when  these  ferim  nis  are  e\ii-;ieted 
from  plant  ti--iies  and  mieeted 
into  the  youiii;  l.iel-  ni'  1).  althy 
tissues,  they  will,  m  the  ease  of 
tobacco  at  least,  cause  the  buds  so 
treated  to  develop  into  variegated 
shoots.  The  ferment  in 
question  passes  readily 
through  the  cell-walls  of 
the  plants  and  it  thus  be- 
comes evident  how  such 
changes  could  be  trans- 
mitted by  grafting  and 
budding,  though  no  para- 
sitic organisms  of  any  kind 
are  connected  with  the 
matter. 
Another  method  of  producing 
variegation  of  tobacco  is  by  cutting 
the  plant  back  severely  during 
rapid  growth.  The  new  shoots 
have  to  develop  with  a  small  sup- 
ply of  elaborated  nitrogenous  food, 
the  larger  part  being  removed  in 
the  severe  cutting  back.  Shoots 
thus  developed  nearly  always  show 
variegation.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  many  other  plants,  espe- 
cially the  potato,  tomato,  mulberry, 
etc.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  a 
plant  is  likely  to  show  variegation 
whenever  it  is  so  treated  that  the 
growing  buds  or  the  forming  buds, 
or  the  seeds,  have  to  develop  un- 
dersuch  conditions  that  the  ferment 
content  of  the  cells  is  increased 
beyond  the  normal  amount,  and 
the  reserve  foods  stored  are  in 
small  amount. 

These  changes  must,^  therefore, 
be  considered  as  pathological  in 
their   nature,   as   the   vitality  and 
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vigor  of  the  plants  are  reduced  as  a  result.  It  is  further 
evident  that  the  initial  causes  of  variegation  may  be 
quite  diverse,  some  of  the  most  usual  being  seed  of 
low  vitality;  unsuitable  nourishment,  especially  a  lack 
of  elaborated  nitrogen  ;  rapid  growth  in  very  moist 
soil;  severe  injury  to  the  roots  during  a  period  of  rapid 
growth  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  plant;  severe  cutting 

Though  started  at  first  through  the  influence  of  envi- 
ronment, variegation,  when  of  value  horticulturally, 
has  in  many  cases  been  increased  and  fixed  by  selection 
till  it  has  become  almost  a  specific  character  in  some 
groups  of  plants. 

Autumnal  Colorutiou.  —  X  word  might  be  said  in  this 
connection  regarding  autumnal  coloration.  The  produc- 
tion of  color  in  autumn  foliage  is.  as  is  well  known,  due 
in  part  to  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  chlorophyll 
when  the  leaves  have  reached  maturity  and  approach 
the  period  of  death,  and  in  part  to  the  action  of  acids 
on  anthocyanin  as  described  below.  Many  of  the  de- 
structive changes  which  take  place  in  the  chlorophyll 
are  oxidation  processes,  the  same  as  occur  in  the 
cells  of  highly  colored  variegated  plants,  and  physio- 
logically they  are  not  very  different  from  the  changes 
occurring  in  Calathea,  Caladium,  Codifeum,  etc.  The 
approach  of  maturity  in  the  leaf,  and  the  coming  on 
of  cool  weather  in  autumn,  stimulates  the  production  of 
oxidizing  ferments,  and  the  action  of  these  and  the 
acids  of  the  cell-sap  upon  the  chromogen,  or  color  con- 
tents of  the  leaves,  especially  the  chlorophyll  and 
anthocyanin,  causes  many  of  the  brilliant  colors  of 
autumn  foliage.  There  is  a  popular  belief  that  these 
colors  are  due  to  cold  weather  or  frosts;  but  while 
frosts,  if  they  are  light,  hasten  the  solution  and  de- 
struction of  the  chlorophyll,  they  cannot  be  looked  upon 
as  more  than  hastening  changes  which  would  occur  in 
time  without  them.  Even  in  the  tropics,  some  foliage 
before  it  matures  becomes  highly  colored,  and  on  the 
Japanese  maples  the  writer  has  observed  beautiful 
autumnal  colorations  in  July  in  the  region  of  Washing- 

In  practicallv  all  decidunus  tr..-.  I,,,-l,,  -,  rlr..  l„.f,„-e 
the  maturing  and  falling  of  tli.  I  ::  .  .  '  i  tli,-  valu- 
able food  materials,  suol.  as  .  ._    -  .  ,-i.ls.  ,.ir.. 

pass  from  the  leaves  throui.'li   i; -.  Mi>il.s  into 

the  twigs  and  branches  so  that  iI;l  .  an  i.ui  lu.-t  to  the 
plant.  When  the  leaves  fiually  fall  they  are  therefore 
nothing  but  mere  skeletons,  containing  waste  materials. 
In  the  passage,  especially  of  albuminoid  matters,  from 
the  leaves  to  the  stems,  it  is  necessary  that  the  ma- 
terials be  protected  from  the  strong  action  of  light,  and 
it  is  believed  that  part  of  the  coloration  of  maturing 
leaves  serves  this  purpose. 

A  coloring  material,  or  chromogen,  known  as  anthocy- 
anin, is  always  present  in  such  cases,  and  develops 
beautiful  reds  when  the  cell-sap  is  acid,  blue  when  no 
acids  are  present,  and  violet  when  there  is  only  slight 
acidity.  This,  in  connection  with  the  disorganizing 
chlorophyll,  causes  the  various  mixtures  of  yellow, 
brown,  violet,  red,  orange,  etc..  of  autumnal  coloration 
as  described  above.  In  very  young  leaves  of  many 
plants,  such  as  Alhnttlius  iflandiilosa,  JugJans  regia, 
Vitis.  Cissus,  and  many  otlier  plants,  this  same  antho- 
cyanin is  developed  as  a  protection  to  the  albuminoid 
materials  traveling  to  the  young  cells.  Such  protective 
colorations  have  to  be  distinctly  separated  from  varie- 
gations. In  evergreen  leaves,  during  the  winter,  the 
chlorophyll  granules  are  protected  by  the  development 
of  anthocyanin,  forming  a  brownish  or  reddish  tinge  in 
the  cell-sap.  This  is  especially  prominent  in  many 
conifers. 

While,  as  stated  above,  these  protective  and  in  some 
cases  transitory  colorations  should  be  clearly  distin- 
guished from  variegation,  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that 
they  develop  when  the  conditions  for  active  nutrition  are 
unfavorable,  and  may  in  many  cases  be  produced  in 
maturing  leaves  by  starving  the  plants  or  permitting 
them  to  become  sutliciently  dry  to  check  growth. 

C/iforo.si'.'!. -This  term  is  usually  applied  to  those 
cases  of  the  production  of  yellow  or  white  foliage  caused 
by  a  lack  of  some  nutrient  salt,  such  as  iron,  potash, 
lime,  phosphoric  acid,  etc.  The  most  common  cause  of 
chlorosis,  or  yellowing,  is  due  to  the  lack  of  iron.    In 
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such  cases,  the  disease  is  readily  cured  by  either  spray- 
ing the  foliage  with  a  dilute  solution  of  iron  sulfate  or 
other  iron  salt,  or  watering  the  roots  with  the  same. 
Even  within  a  few  hours  the  chromoplasts  will  begin  to 
turn  green,  and  the  plant  goes  on  making  starch  and 
sugar  from  the  carbon  dioxid  of  the  air  in  the  normal 
manner.  A  lack  of  phosphoric  acid  sometimes  causes  a 
similar  trouble,  which  is  cured  by  the  addition  of  this 
nutrient  substance  to  the  soil.  Numerous  cases  are  on 
record  of  yellowing  of  foliage  due  to  excess  of  soluble 
lime  in  the  soil.  Grapes  are  especiallv  sensitive  to  an 
excessive  amount  of  lime,  and  turn  yellow  readily  as  a 
result  of  its  action.  Soils  wlii.h  c. main  too  much  mag- 
nesia in  proportion  to  linn-  aNc  cftin  .ause  a  yellowing 
of  foliage  of  plants  growing  in  thcni.  All  causes  of  this 
kind  can  be  readily  distiuguLsheil  from  variegation  by 
the  fact  that  all  the  young  leaves  produced  under  such 
conditions  become  yellowish  or  white  and  are  not  mot- 
tled or  marked  as  in  variegated  plants.  Moreover,  the 
condition  is  readily  corrected  by  furnishing  the  proper 
nutrition,  and  usually  all  plants  growing  in  such  soils 
show  the  same  trouble.  Albekt  F.  Woods. 


VASES.  Such  vases  as  are  shown  in  Fig.  2642  are 
common  features  of  formal  gardening.  All  matters 
concerning  thfir  manufartuia-  (ir  ln-auTy  art-  clearly 
outside  the  provinr.-  .,r  this  w.ii-k,  Imt  rv.ry  L-ardener 
who  purchases  sn,.|i  a  \asr  is  iiit.i-r-T.  ,1  in  certain 
practical  horticultural  t.  aiun-s  cf  its  .-unstnu-tion.  It 
is  imperative  that  the  va.se  have  a  hole  at  the  bottom 
for  drainage,  otherwise  the  soil  will  become  sour.  It 
is  desirable  that  the  rim  of  a  vase  be  rounded,  as  a 
sharp  edge  cuts  the  vines  that  trail  over  it  and  are 
swayed  by  the  ] 


Many  of  the 
old-fashioned  stone 
vases  4  or  5  ft.  high 
were  made  with  a  bowl 
too  shallow  for  the 
good  of  the  plants. 

Vases  are  generally 
stationed    in    conspic- 

buildings.  where  they 

from  all,  including  the 
gardener.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  water  them 
every  morning  during 
hot  weather,  and  it  is 
therefore  desirable  to 
have  the  water  supply 
near  at  hand.  A  water- 
ing cart  is  often  used 
in  taking  care  of  vases. 
Vases  are  often  placed 
in  the  sunniest  situa- 
tions, hut  they  can  also 
be  used  in  partially 
shaded  spots.  On  the 
north  side  of  a  build- 
ing in  a  shady  place 
sheltered  from  the 
high  winds  small  palms 
mav  be  used  in  vases, 
together  with  Rex  be- 
gonias and  Patidanus 


2642.  Stone  flower 
feet  hieh.  used  in 
dening. 
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should  be  of  a  firm  texture, 
and  resistant  to  drought,  dust  and  occasional  high 
winds.  Cannas,  ferns  and  foliage  plants  that  are  likely 
to  be  cut  or  whipped  by  the  "winds  are  necessarily  ex 
eluded.  The  first  thought  should  be  given  to  a  center- 
piece. This  should  usually  be  some  plant  of  a  rather 
stiff,  formal  or  architectural  nature.  Cordyline  indivisa 
and  C.  austraJis  are  excellent  for  the  purpose.  They 
should  stand  well  above  the  other  plants.  Around  the 
edges  vines  are  used,  especially  periwinkles,  green 
and  variegated,  nasturtiums  and  Senecio  mikanioides. 
Another  choice  plant  for  this  purpose  is  Belichrysum 
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petiolatum,  known  to  gardeners  as  Gnaphalhim  lana- 
tuni.  This  is  an  "everlasting  "  plant  which  is  not  truly 
a,  vine;  it  does  not  flower  in  vases  but  is  valued  for 
its  silvery  foliage  and  pendulous  habit.  Between  the 
center  piece  and  the  rim  of  drooping  vines  are  used 
such  standard  jiUiuts  of  medium  height  as  gerani- 
ums, dusty  iiiilli  r-.  p.  iiiiiiis  and  the  common  bedding 
material,  as   /  /  -    ,  eoleus,  achyranthes  and 

acalypha.    ( '. .  <    ,    -  ' //rt  and  (7.  jr!/m«oca»-/)a  are 

also  useful  i.hu.i,  1..1    .a-,  -. 

The  soil  in  ;i  \a,^,-  may  vary  from  6  to  18  inches  in 
depth.  It  should  be  a  strung,  solid  compost,  about  3 
parts  of  loam  to  one  of  manure.  If  the  bowl  seems  too 
shallow  and  becomes  filled  with  roots  add  a  top-dress- 
ing of  well-rotted  manure,  or  of  moss  with  a  little  bone 
meal  added.  Such  a  mulch  will  add  plant-food  and 
conserve  moisture. 

Considerable  forethought  and  taste  may  be  required 
to  keep  the  vases  attractive  during  early  spring,  in  the 
Interval  after  the  last  frost  and  time  when  the  tender 
bedding  material  is  set  out.  Pansies  have  been  sug- 
gested for  this  period,  and  make  a  good  effect  when 
seen  from  above.  A  better  effect  can  be  produced  by 
using  conifers  in  pots  which  have  been  wintered  in  a 
frame.  These  may  be  bordered  with  pansies  if  the  gar- 
dener thinks  best  and  can  find  the  time  at  this  season. 

Rustic  vases  are  much  less  expensive  than  stone, 
iron  or  earthenware  ones  and  in  some  situations  are 
very  suitable.  It  is  an  excellent  idea  to  elevate  a  rustic 
vase  on  a  cheaply  constructed  pedestal  of  tree  trunk 
or  boards,  which  will  soon  be  hidden  by  Ampelopsis 
feitchii.  Robert  Shore. 

VAUX,  CALVEKT  (1824-1895),  an  American  land- 
scape gardener.  Together  with  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
sted he  planned  Central  Park,  New  York,  the  proto-  _ 
type  of  large,  accessible,  nature-like  city  r>arks.  The 
following  account  of  his  life-work  is  taken  with  slight 
changes  from  an  obituary  notice  by  Wra.  A.  Stiles 
in  Garden  and  Forest  8:480:  Calvert  Vaux  was  born 
in  London  in  1824.  He  had  achieved  success  in  ar- 
chitecture before  the  age  of  twenty -four,  when  he 
came  to  America  as  business  associate  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son Downing.  At  the  time  of  Downing's  untimely  death 
in  1854  the  two  men  were  designing  and  constructing 
the  grounds  about  the  capitol  and  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, the  most  important  work  of  the  kind  that  had  yet 
been  attempted  in  America.  Meanwhile,  the  gathering 
sentiment  in  favor  of  spacious  and  accessible  city  parks 
which  had  found  expression  in  the  eloquent  letters  of 
Downing  at  last  secured,  through  legislative  action,  the 
purchase  for  a  public  pleasure-ground  of  the  rectangu- 
lar piece  of  ground  now  known  as  Central  Park,  New 
York.  In  1858  the  city  authorities  selected,  out  of  thirty- 
three  designs  offered  in  competition  for  the  new  park, 
the  one  signed  "Greensward,"  which  was  the  joint  work 
of  Frederick  Law  Olmsted  and  Calvert  Vaux,  and  Cen- 
tral Park  as  we  know  it  to-day  is  the  realization  of  this 
design  in  its  essential  features.  This  was  the  earliest 
example  in  this  country  of  a  public  park  conceived  and 
treated  as  a  consistent  work  of  landscape  art,  and  the 
first  attempt  in  any  country  to  plan  a  spacious  pleasure- 
ground  which  should  have  the  charm  of  simple  natural 
scenery  while  it  met  the  requirements  of  complete  in- 
closure  by  a  compactly  built  city.  No  one  can  read  the 
original  plan  as  presented  for  competition  without  feel- 
ing how  thoroughly  an  experience  of  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury has  justified  the  forethought  of  the  young  artists, 
or  without  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  them  that  our  first 
great  park,  which  has  to  such  an  extent  furnished  a 
stimulus  and  n  stand.ard  to  other  American  cities  for 
similar  lUMlcrtakiirk's,  was  a  work  of  such  simplicity, 
dignity,  r.liii.iii.  nt  and  strength.  It  may  be  added 
that  this  "lir.i u-ward"  plan,  together  with  other  re- 
ports c.n  r.-iitral  Park,  on  Morningside  and  Riverside 
Parks,  in  New  York,  on  parks  in  Brooklyn,  Albany, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco  and  other  cities,  both  in  this 
country  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  by  the  same 
authors,  contain  a  consistent  body  of  doctrine  relat- 
ing to  public  pleasure-grounds  which  is  unique  and 
invaluable.  Calvert  Vaux  was  a  member  of  many  im- 
portant commissions,  and  he  acted  as  landscape  gar- 
dener for  the  Niagara  Falls  Reservation,  but  for  more 
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than  thirty  years  his  best  work  and  thought  were  stead 
ily  given  to  the  parks  of  New  York  city.  He  had  the 
genuine  creative  faculty  which  gave  the'stamp  of  origi- 
nality to  all  his  work,  and  a  severity  of  taste  which  pre- 
served it  from  anything  like  eccentricity  or  extrava- 
gance. As  a  city  official  he  was  a  model  of  intelligent 
zeal  and  sturdy  integrity.  Several  times  he  resigned 
his  lucrative  position  rather  than  see  his  art  degraded, 
but  he  was  always  quickly  reinstated  by  a  demand  of 
the  people.  To  Calvert  Vaux,  more  than  to  any  other 
one  man.  New  Y'ork  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
fact  that  Central  Park,  in  spite  of  attacks  on  every  side, 
has  been  held  so  secure  against  harmful  invasion  and 
has  been  developed  so  strictly  on  the  lines  of  its  origi- 
nal conception. 

In  private  life  Calvert  Vaux  was  a  man  of  singular 
modesty,  gentleness  and  sincerity.  He  lacked  the  graces 
of  manner  and  magnetism  of  social  intercourse  which 
carry  many  men  in  various  walks  of  life  to  a  brilliant 
position  that  much  exceeds  their  real  merits.  Never- 
theless, he  had  many  accomplishments  and  culture  of 
the  best  type.  It  is  a  sad  and  singular  coincidence  that 
both  Downing  and  Vaux  met  their  death  by  accidental 
drowning.  The  career  of  Calvert  Vaux  is  an  inspiring 
one  for  all  struggling  young  artists  and  for  all  public- 
spirited  citizens  in  America  who  are  laboring  in  the 
work  of  civic  and  village  improvement.  Amid  the 
changing  policies  of  municipal  governments,  the  life- 
work  of  Calvert  Vaux  is  a  shining  example.         sff^  m_ 

VEGETABLE  FIRE-CRACKER.  See  Brevoortia  Ida- 
Main.  V.  Hair.  See  Tillandsia  usneoides.  V.  Horse- 
hair. Filler  of  Uhamarops  humilis.  V.  Ivory.  Nuts  of 
PhyteUphas. 

"^VEGETABLE  GARDENING.  In  horticultural  usage 
a  vegetable  is  an  edible  herbaceous  plant  or  part  thereof 
that  is  commonly  used  for  culinary  purposes.  The  pro- 
duct may  or  may  not  be  directly  associated,  in  its  de- 
velopment, with  the  flower.  This  definition  does  not 
clearly  include  all  the  products  which  ordinarily  are  con- 
sidered to  be  vegetables.  Some  vegetables,  as  melons, 
are  properly  dessert  articles.  Only  usage  can  delimit 
the  term.  What  are  considered  to  be  vegetables  in  one 
country  may  be  regarded  as  fruits  in  another  country. 
However,  the  use  of  the  term  is  so  well  understood 
that  there  is  no  difilculty  in  making  proper  application 
of  it  in  common  speech. 

All  the  art  and  science  that  has  to  do  with  the  grow- 
ing of  these  plants  is  popularly  known  as  vegetable- 
gardening.  Recently  a  Latin-made  term,  olericulture, 
has  been  invented  to  designate  the  industry,  the  word 
being  coordinate  with  pomology  and  floriculture.  It 
is  not  likely,  however,  that  this  term  will  ever  come 
into  general  use,  although  it  may  be  useful  in  formal 
writings.  Vegetable-gardening  is  ordinarily  considered 
to  be  a  branch  of  horticulture  rather  than  of  agri- 
culture. However,  a  number  of  crops  may  be  either 
horticultural  or  agricultural  subjects,  depending  on  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  grown.  When  grown  in  estab- 
lishments that  are  devoted  primarily  to  a  horticultural 
business,  squashes,  pumpkins,  potatoes  and  tomatoes 
are  usually  regarded  as  horticultural  commodities ;  but 
when  they  are  grown  on  farms  where  mixed  husbandry 
is  practiced  and  are  made  a  part  of  the  general  farm 
system  in  rotation,  with  equal  propriety  they  may  be 
called  agricultural  crops.  There  are  certain  vegetable- 
gardening  crops  that  are  practically  always  associated 
with  a  horticultural  rather  than  an  agricultural  busi- 
ness. They  are  such  as  demand  intensive  culture  and 
are  used  for  special  markets.  Of  such  are  lettxice,  par- 
sley, cauliflower  and  radish.  Some  of  the  crops  may  be 
classified  as  horticultural  or  agricultural,  depending 
upon  the  uses  for  which  they  are  to  be  employed.  For 
instance,  beans  that  are  grown  for  the  green  pods  are 
horticultural  subjects,  but  if  the  same  varieties  were  to 
be  grown  for  the  mature  seed  for  selling  in  the  general 
market,  they  would  be  known  as  agricultural  products. 
In  like  manner  turnips  may  be  horticultural  subjects 
when  grown  in  small  areas  for  home  use,  but  agricul- 
tural subjects  when  grown  on  large  areas  for  stock- 
feeding. 
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There  seems  to  be  a  growiug  tendency  in  this  country 
for  vegetable-gardening  to  become  a  part  of  general 
farming  schemes.  A  generation  ago  a  large  part  of  the 
vegetable-gardening  for  profit  was  conducted  in  rela- 
tively small  areas  by  men  who  devoted  their  entire  time 
to  the  business.  At  present  much  of  the  vegetable- 
gardening  enterprise  is  merely  an  adjunct  to  farming 
proper.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the  development  of  the 
canning  industry,  because  of  which  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  certain  products,  as  of  tomatoes,  are  desired.  It 
is  partly  due  also  to  the  extension  of  agriculture  into 
the  newer  regions  whereby  lands  are  discovered  that 
are  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  special 
commodities;  as,  for  example,  the  raising  of  squashes  in 
some  of  the  prairie  states  and   the  recent  extension  of 
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Census,  1890.  According  to  a  bulletin  issued  by  that 
census  the  investment  in  commercial  or  purely  truck- 
gardening  interests  of  the  country  lying  beyond  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  large  cities  amounted  to  more 
than  $100,000,000.  Moie  than  half  a  million  acres  of 
land  were  devoted  to  the  industry  and  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  people  were  employed.  After  paying 
freights  and  commission,  the  products  of  these  estab- 
lishments brought  to  their  owners  more  than  $76,- 
000,000. 

Vegetable-gardening  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
categories,  depending  on  the  disposition  that  is  to  be 
made  of  the  products  ;  namely,  market-gardening  or 
truck-gardening,  of  which  the  purpose  is  to  make  money 
from  the  industry;  and  home-  or  amateur-gardening,  in 


2643.    Onion-erowine  on  fiat  lands  in  southern  New  York,  the  houses  being  the  homes  of  the  workmi 


melon-growing  into  Colorado.  Long-distance  transpor- 
tation has  revolutionized  vegetable -gardening  in  this 
country.  See  Packhiff.  Whilst  there  has  been  great 
progress  in  the  industry,  our  vegetable-gardening  has 
not  developed  so  widely  from  the  European  ideals  as 
our  pomology  has.  Yet  tomatoes,  sweet  corn,  water- 
melons and  sweet  potatoes  are  probably  grown  more 
extensively  here  than  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Vegetable-gardening  is  an  important  business  wher- 
ever there  are  large  cities,  because  the  markets  are 
close  at  hand.  The  second  most  important  factor  in 
determining  the  location  is  climate,  since  earliness 
of, 'product  usually  increases  the  profits.  A  third  in- 
fluence in  the  geography  of  vegetable  -  gardening  is 
the  soil.  Usually  soils  of  a  light  and  loose  character,  or 
those  that  are  said  to  be  "quick,"  are  preferred,  because 
the  plants  may  be  started  early  in  the  spring  and  they 
also  grow  and  mature  rapidly.  Because  such  soils 
are  so  frequently  employed  for  vegetable  -  gardening 
purposes,  gardeners  have  come  to  be  very  free  users  of 
stable  manure  and  concentrated  fertilizers.  In  recent 
years  the  vegetable  -  gardening  areas  of  the  eastern 
country  have  rapidly  extended  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board as  far  as  the  keys  of  Florida.  In  these  southern 
localities  vegetables  can  be  secured  in  advance  of  the 
northern  season  and  when  the  best  jiii  ■-  -  <!•  '•  i-ning. 
The  development  of  transportation   t:  iM.i.le 

this  enterprise  possible.    The  souflii  1 1    ^1       .  \.il- 

ley  region  is  also  developing  a  larL.'.'  v.  _-.t:dii.  ^n^lin- 
ing  interest  since  it  is  tapped  by  trunk  lines  ut  railroad 
running  to  the  north  and  east.  Well-marked  vegetable- 
gardening  areas  are  those  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  and 
about  Norfolk.  Va.,  where  special  industries  and  prac- 
tices have  developed.  Pig.  264.'?  shows  an  onion-grow- 
ing community  in  southeastern  New  York. 

The  most  recent  published  statistics  of  vegetable-gar- 
dening in  the  United  States  are  those  of  the  Eleventh 


which  the  purpose  is  to  raise  a  supply  for  the  family 
use.  Whilst  the  same  principles  of  selection  of  soil, 
tillage  and  fertilizing  apply  to  both  these  categories, 
these  kinds  of  gardening  are  unlike  in  the  general  meth- 
ods of  procedure.  The  market-garden  is  ordinarily  lo- 
cated where  the  climate  and  soil  influences  are  favorable. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  secure  uniformity  and  great  pro- 
ductiveness of  crop,  and  it  is  usually  desirable  that  the 
crop  come  into  the  market  somewhat  quickly  and  then 
give  place  to  other  crops.  In  the  home-garden  the  cli- 
mate and  the  soil  are  largely  beyond  the  choice  of  the 
gardener,  since  these  matters  urr  dctiTiiiined  by  the 
location  of  the  homestead.  Th''  l<  n.  iil  r;i,,rt  is  to  se- 
cure products  of  high  qualitx  :i  ;  •  :  .  -  more  or 
less  continuous  supply  throUL'li  In  mar- 

ket-gardening emphasis  is  n~n.iii\  [ur,  ,;  .,n  a  few 
crops,  whr-r.^as   in  home  -  gardenuifj:  a   l^  placed   on  a 

Till'  nM  ini).'  li.iiiii-  vegetable-garden  was  generally 
unsuitt  li  tn  thr  la^y  handling  of  the  soil  and  to  the  efli- 
cient  (,'rinviu;,'  of  the  plants.  Ordinarily  it  was  a  small 
confined  area  in  which  horse  tools  could  not  be  used. 
The  rows  were  short  and  close  together,  so  that  finger 
work  was  necessary.  The  custom  of  growing  crops  in 
small  raised  beds  arose,  probably  because  such  beds  are 
earlier  in  the  spring  than  those  that  are  level  with  the 
ground  (Fig.  1528).  With  the  evolution  of  modern  til- 
lage tools,  however,  it  is  now  advised  that  even  in  the 
home-garden  finger-work  be  dispensed  with  as  much  as 
possible.  Some  of  the  very  earliest  crops  may  be  grown 
in  raised  beds  to  advantage,  but  in  general  it  is  better 
to  secure  earliness  by  means  of  glass  covers  or  by 
ameliorating  the  entire  soil  by  underdrainage  and  the 
incorporation  of  humus  and  by  judicious  tillage.  See 
Tillage  and  Tools.  For  farm  purposes  particularly  it  is 
desirable  that  the  rows  be  long  and  far  enough  apart  to 
allow  of  tillage  with  horse  tools.    If  the  vegetable-gar- 
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den  were  placed  between  the  farm  buildings  and  the 
outlying  parts  o£  the  farm,  the  cultivator  could  be  run 
between  the  rows  when  going  and  coming.  In  this  way 
nearly  all  finger-work  could  be  avoided  and  a  greater 
quantity  and  better  quality  of  vegetables  could  be 
secured.   Compare  Figs.  1528,  2645. 

Vegetable-gardeners  are  usually  large  users  of  stable 
manure.   Near  the  large  cities  the  manure  is  bought  in 
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or  forcing-houses.  In  these  structures  conditions  can 
be  controlled  better  than  in  hotbeds,  and  they  are  per- 
manent investments.  However,  hotbeds  and  coldframes 
are  still  exceedingly  important  adjuncts  to  the  vege- 
table-garden, chiefly  because  they  are  not  permanent 
and  thereby  can  be  moved  when  the  person  shifts  to 
oi^lier  land,  and  because  the  space  that  they  occupy  can 
be  utilized  for  outdoor  crops  later  in  the  season.  Much 
vegetable-gardening  in  large  cities  is  prose- 
cuted on  rented  lands;  therefore  it  may  not 
be  profitable  to  invest  in  such  permanent 
stiuctures  as  forcing-houses.  The  first  cost 
(  f  hotbeds  is  also  less  than  that  of  forcing- 
luses,  and  this  is  often  a  very  important 
s-ra  Fig.  2b4()  >.i  in  um -i  mi  nt  of  glass 
iuctures,seei/  /  '  Foiiiiuj 

There    are    gn    i  msict   and 
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car-load  lots,  and  it  is  used  every  year.  The  reason  for 
this  is  the  necessity  of  improving  the  physical  texture 
of  the  land  so  that  it  will  be  loose,  open  and  mellow,  be 
early  or  "quick,"  and  hold  an  abundant  supply  of  mois- 
ture. In  intensive  vegetable-gardening  there  is  no 
"resting  "  of  the  land  and  no  green  crops  to  be  plowed 
under.  The  vcl-.  i  ,M,  miiir,.  iln-refore,  has  to  be  sup- 
plied almost  irii  I  !  -  'li  manures.  In  the  Larger 
and  less  intcn-i  .    i     -r.iwing   farther  removed 

from  large  citi.-^.  lj.  n.  r:.i  :i-ri.ultural  practices  can  be 
employed  to  betn-i  aihaiiiuKe,  such  as  rotation  and 
green-manuring.  Vegetable  -  gardeners  generally  use 
largely,  also,  of  concentrated  fertilizers.  These  mate- 
rials may  be  employed  for  either  or  both  of  two  pur- 
poses: to  start  off  the  plants  quickly  in  the  spring,  or  to 
add  plant-food  for  the  sustenance  of  the  plants  during  the 
entire  growing  season.  Ordinarily  the  former  use  is  the 
more  important  in  vegetable-gardening,  since  it  is  nec- 
essary that  the  plants  start  quickly  in  order  that  early 
crops  may  be  secured.  Many  times  fertilizer  is  used  in 
amounts  far  in  excess  of  the 
needs  of  the  plant  in  mere  plant- 
food,  in  order  to  give  the  plants 
a  strong  and  vigorous  start  and 
thereby  enable  them  to  make 
the  most  of  themselves.  If  the 
plants  are  not  well  established 
when  hot  and  dry  weather 
comes  there  is  likely  to  be  lit- 
tle profit  in  them. 

In  intensive  vegetable  -  gar 
dening  it  is  important  to  start 
many  of  the  crops  under  glass 
and  to  transplant  the  young 
plants  to  the  open  as  soon  as 
settled  weather  comes.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  tomatoes, 
very  early  lettuce,  sweet  pota- 
toes, egg  plants,  peppers  and 
the  early  crops  of  celery,  cab- 
bage and  caulifiower.  In  the 
northern  states  muskmelons 
and  sometimes  watermelons 
and  cucumbers  are  started  un- 
der glass,  being  grown  in  pots, 
boxes  or  upon  inverted  sods, 
whereby  they  are  more  readily 
transferred  to  the  open.  For- 
merly the  plants  were  started 
under  hotbed  or  coldfranie 
structures,  but  of  late  years 
there  has  been  a  great  increase 
in   the   extent  of  glass  houses 
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s  that  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  spiay,  paiticularly 
those  that  peisist  year  by  jear  m  the  soil 
or  which  attack  the  roots  rather  than  the  tops. 
For  such  difhculties,  the  best  treatment  is  to 
give  rotation  so  far  as  possible  and  to  avoid 
carrying  diseased  vines  back  on  the  land  the 
next  year  in  the  manure.  Even  the  club-root  of  cabbage 
can  be  starved  out  in  a  few  years  if  cabbages  or  related 
plants  are  not  grown  on  the  area.  Any  treatment  that 
conduces  to  the  general  vigor  and  well-being  of  the  plant 
also  tends  to  overcome  the  injuries  by  insects  and  fungi. 
In  its  best  development  vegetable-gardening  is  essen- 
tially an  intensive  cultivation  of  the  land.  Often  it  is 
conducted  on  property  that  is  too  high-priced  for  ordi- 
nary farming.  Land  that  demands  a  rent  on  one  thou- 
sand dollars  an  acre  is  often  used  for  vegetable-gardens 
with  profit.  There  is  also  intense  competition  near  the 
large  cities.  These  circumstances  force  the  gardener  to 
utilize  his  land  to  the  utmost.  Therefore,  he  must  keep 
the  land  under  orop  every  day  in  the  year  when  it  is 
possible  for  plants  to  live  or  grow.  This  results  in  va- 
rious systems  of  double-cropping  and  companion-crop- 
ping, whereby  two  or  more  crops  are  grown  on  the  land 
the  same  season  or  even  at  the  same  time.  Market- 
gardening  is  usually  a  business  that  demands  enter- 
prise, close  attention  to  details  and  much  physical  labor. 
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If,  with  his  knowledge  of  vegetable-growiog,  the  gar- 
dener combines  good  business  and  executive  ability, 
and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  market  conditions,  he 
should  be  able,  however,  to  make  it  a  profltable  and  at- 
tractive business.  Although  the  outlay  is  likely  to  be 
large,  the  returns  are  direct  and  quick.    Fig.  2644. 

There  is  a  large  literature  devoted  to  vegetable-gar- 
dening, although  the  greater  part  of  it  applies  chiefly  to 
amateur  or  home-growing.  Leading  current  books  on 
the  general  subject  of  vegeta- 
ble -  gardening  are  those  by 
Greiner,  Green,  Henderson, 
Rawson  and  Landreth.  For 
California  one  should  consult 
Wickson's  "California  Vegeta- 
bles in  Garden  and  Field,"  and 
for  the  Atlantic  south,  Rolf's 
"Vegetable  -  Growing  in  the 
South  for  Northern  Markets." 
There  are  many  books  devoted 
to  special  topics,  and  there  are 
many  others  which  in  their 
time  were  of  great  practical 
value,  but  which  are  now  chiefly 
known  as  recording  the  history 
of  the  epoch  in  which  they  were 
written.  Only  one  American 
work   has   been  devoted  to  de- 
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are  chiefly  grown  in  gardens  elsewhere,  have  become  field 
crops  in  California  covering  very  large  acreage.  Such 
enterprises  attract  American  citizens  and  are  changing 
the  popular  conception  of  the  dignity  and  opportunity 
of  vegetable-growing.  A  measure  of  this  influence,  as 
well  as  of  the  extent  of  the  product,  may  be  had  in  the 
statistics  of  the  year  1900.  In  that  year  there  were 
shipped  out  of  the  state  by  rail  and  sea  51,400  tons  of 
green  vegetables.    The  product  of  canned  vegetables  in 
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tables,  as  the  works  of  Down 
ing,  Thomas,  and  others  have 
to  varieties  of  fruits.  This  work 
is  Fearing  Burr's  "Field  and 
Garden  Vegetables  of  America," 
Boston,  186.3,  and  the  abridg- 
ment of  it  in  1860,  called  "Gar- 
den Vegetables  and  How  to 
Cultivate  Them."  A  full  list  of 
the  American  vegetable  -  gar- 
dening literature  may  be  fotind 

in  Bailey's  "Principles  of  Vegetable-Gardening"  (1901). 
Persons  who  desire  a  cyclopedic  account  of  vegetables 
should  consult  Vilraorin's  "Les  Plantes  Potagferes,"  the 
first  edition  of  which  is  published  in  London  as  "The 
Vegetable  Garden."  L,  jj,  B. 

Vegetable-Growing  in  California.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing fact  that  though  California's  horticultural  promi- 
nence now  rests  upon  fruit  products,  the  first  attrac- 
tion to  the  new  state,  after  the  gold  discovery,  was 
the  wonderful  growth  of  garden  vegetables.  The  re- 
ports of  immense  size,  of  acreage  product  and  of  prices 
secured,  were  almost  incredible  because  so  much  in  ad- 
vance of  ordinary  standards,  but  the  statements  were  so 
fully  authenticated  that  many  were  drawn  to  California 
by  them.  These  horticultural  pioneers,  however,  soon 
found  that  immigrants  from  Asia  and  the  Mediterranean 
region  could,  by  their  cheap  living  and  by  doing  their 
own  work,  cut  under  American  growers  who  ha<l  to 
employ  high-priced  labor,  and  so  the  latter  retired  from 
the  field,  leaving  the  opportunity  to  the  frugal  and 
thrifty  foreigner.  Thus  vegetable-growing,  from  an 
American  point  of  view,  came  into  disrepute  and  largely 
retains  such  disadvantage  at  present.  The  result  is 
that  the  American  largely  avoids  market  -  gardening, 
while  Asiatics  and  South  Europeans  are  thriving  on  it. 
There  has  been  a  reflection  of  the  same  disfavor  upon 
farm  growing  of  vegetables  for  home  use,  and  our  farm- 
ing population,  including  the  fruit-growers  who  should 
know  and  do  better,  is  largely  dependent  upon  alien 
vegetable  peddlers  or  products  of  canneries  instead  of 
fresh  home-grown  esculents, which  would  be  cheaper  and 
inexpressibly  better  than  canned  ortransported  supplies. 

Fortunately  there  are  indications  that  this  state  of  af- 
fairs is  changing.  The  uprising  during  the  last  decade 
of  a  large  industry  in  growing  vegetables  for  overland 
shipment  and  for  canning  seems  to  have  clothed  the 
plant-cultures  involved  in  this  trade  with  new  dignity 
and  importance  which  is  attractive  to  American  growers. 
Cabbage,  cauliflower  and  celery  for  eastern  shipment, 
peas  and  asparagus  for  canning  and  for  shipment,  to- 
matoes for  canning,  etc.,  have  all  become  large  special 
crops,  while  ^me  other  plants,  like  Lima  beans,  which 


1899  was:  tomatoes,  583,061  cases;  peas,  25,966  cases;, 
asparagus,  105,881  cases;  beans  and  other  vegetables, 
38,523  cases.  Nearly  all  the  vegetables  included  in  the 
above  trade  are  of  the  higher  classes,  potatoes  and 
onions  only  moving  in  considerable  quantities  when  ex- 
ceptionally high  prices  prevail  in  the  East.  In  addition 
to  the  foregoing  there  is  the  bean  shipment  to  eastern 
markets,  which  reached  a  total  of  73,150,000  pounds  in 
1895.  but  has  been  less  each  year  since  then  because  of 
partial  drought  in  the  chief  bean  districts. 

California  conditions  aflfecting  vegecable-growing  are 
wide  and  various.  Nowhere  else  perhaps  is  it  more  es- 
sential that  certain  things  should  be  done  just  at  the 
right  time  and  in  the  right  way.  If  these  requirements 
are  fairly  met  the  product  is  large  and  fine;  if  they  are 
neglected  the  failure  is  sharp  and  complete.  This  fact 
has  given  rise  to  the  impression  that  California  is  a 
hard  place  to  grow  vegetables,  which  is  not  true  unless 
one  lacks  local  knowledge  or  the  nerve  to  apply  it.  One 
of  the  chief  causes  of  failure  is  in  following  seasons 
and  methods  which  have  yielded  success  under  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  the  states  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains.  If  one  begins  garden-making  in  the  spring- 
time the  plants  do  not  secure  deep  rooting,  which  is 
necessary  to  carry  them  to  success  in  the  dry  season, 
and  the  garden  is  likely  to  be  a  disappointment.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  all  the  hardier  vegetables  are  sown  in 
succession  from  September  until  February  or  March 
there  will  be  continuous  produce  through  the  winter 
and  into  the  early  summer.  The  chief  shipments  of 
vegetables  from  California  are  made  during  the  late  fall 
and  winter  and  are  taken  right  from  the  ground  to  the 
cars  without  protection  or  storage.  Tender  vegetables, 
like  corn,  beans,  tomatoes,  etc.,  can,  however,  be  grown 
in  the  winter  only  in  a  few  frostless  places.  They 
must  either  be  pushed  to  a  finish  in  the  fall  or  sown 
early  in  the  spring  and  carried  into  the  dry  summer  as 
far  as  necessary  either  by  natural  moist  land  or  by  irri- 
gation. There  are,  however,  a  few  localities  where  to- 
matoes will  fruit  early  in  the  spring  from  fall  plantings, 
and  peppers  will  live  through  the  winter  and  bear  a 
second  season's  crop  on  the  old  plants. 

The  possession  of  an  irrigation  supply  is  the  secret  of 
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full  satisfaction  iu  California  vegetable-growing,  but  a 
small  amount  of  water,  if  skilfully  applied,  will  work 
wonders.  Irrigation  will  enable  one  to  have  something 
crisp  and  delicious  in  the  garden  every  day  in  the  year 
in  the  California  valleys.  It  is  true,  however,  that  much 
can  be  done  without  irrigation  by  beginning  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  rainy  season  in  September,  growing  the  har- 
dier vegetables  while  moisture  is  ample  even  on  the 
drier  lands  during  the  late  fall  and  winter,  and  keeping 
the  lower  lands  well  plowed  and  cultivated  to  prevent 
evaporation  until  the  tender  vegetables  can  be  trusted 
in  the  open  air,  and  continuing  cultivation  assiduously 
afterwards  so  that  moisture  can  be  retained  as  long  as 
possible  for  them.  That  this  is  thoroughly  practicable 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  large  Lima  bean  product  is 
grown  almost  entirely  without  irrigation  from  plantings 
made  as  late  as  May  "and  the  whole  growth  of  the  plant 
is  achieved  without  a  drop  of  water  except  that  stored 
in  the  soil.  The  same  is  true  of  the  corn  crop:  perfect 
corn  can  be  grown  without  a  drop  of  rain  or  irrigation 
from  planting  to  husking.  In  such  cases,  however,  the 
winter  rains  are  retained  in  the  soil  by  cultivation.  If 
winter  growth  is  made  by  rainfall,  summer  growth  can 
be  had  on  the  same  land  by  irrigation.  In  this  way  irri- 
gation becomes  eminently  desirable  in  securing  all-the- 
year  growth,  which  cannot  be  had  by  rainfall.  With 
good  soil  and  abundant  irrigation  it  is  possible  to  secure 
four  crops  in  rotation  during  the  year— the  hardy  plants 
in  the  fall  and  winter  months;  the  tender  plants  in  the 
spring  and  summer.  Of  course  the  adjustment  of  all 
these  means  to  desired  ends  requires  good  perception 
and  prompt  action,  and  explains  why  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  plant  at  a  fixed  date  and  do 
little  but  cut  weeds  afterwards  may  find  it  hard  to  get 
the  best  results  iu  California.  And  yet  the  Californian 
grower  has  great  advantages  in  his  deep,  rich  soil,  in 
freedom  from  diseases  which  thrive  in  a  humid  atmos- 
phere and  in  an  exceedingly  long  growing  season. 

Local  adaptations  for  different  vegetables  are  some- 
times quite  sharply  drawn  and  selection  of  lands  for 
large  specialty  crops  must  be  made  with  reference  to 
them.  The  result  is  that  the  earliest  vegetables  come 
from  a  practically  frostless  valley  near  Los  Angeles; 
almost  all  the  Lima  beans  are  grown  on  a  coast  plain  in 
Ventura  and  Santa  Barbara  counties;  the  celery  for 
eastern  shipment  is  nearly  all  grown  on  the  peat  lands 
of  Orange  county;  the  cabbage  comes  largely  from  San 
Mateo  county;  asparagus  and  tomatoes  from  Alameda 
county  and  river  islands  of  Sacramento  and  San  Joa- 
quin counties,  etc.  Smaller  areas  of  these  products  and 
others  not  mentioned  are  more  widely  scattered,  but 
everywhere  the  local  soil,  exposure  and  climate  are 
chief  considerations. 

There  is  prospect  of  great  increase  in  all  the  vege- 
table products  of  California.  Fresh  and  dried  vegetables 
enter  largely  into  ocean  traffic  with  distant  Pacific  ports. 
Interstate  trade  is  constantly  increasing  and  canned 
vegetables  are  contracted  in  advance  to  European  dis- 
tributors as  well  as  to  dealers  in  all  the  Americas. 

E.  J.  WiCKSON. 

VEGETABLE  MABKOW.    See  page  1713. 

VEGETABLE  ORANGE  is  Cunom^  3[,  h,,  var.  Chito. 
V.  Oyster.  See  Salsify.  Vegetable  Pomegranate  is  Ch- 
cuniis  Melo,  var.  flexunsns.  Vegetable  Sponge.  See 
lAiffa. 

VfilTCHlA  (James  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  famous  Eng- 
lish nurseryman).  Palmdcece.  About  4  species  of  pin- 
nate palms  native  to  the  Fiji  Islands  and  New  Hebridi-s 
The  genus  belongs  to  that  porticm  ot  tin  \i.(  i  tiil.. 
characterized  by  a  parietal  ovuli  wlii.li  i^iimn  ..i  1. -s 
pendulous  and  fls.  spirally  dispdsi  .i  m  ili.  In  mm  hi-s  ,i| 
the  spadix,  and  is  distrngiiish,  ,1  iimh  []•  ■\\  .  .  ]»■  .iiid 
allied  genera  by  the  foil"  '  II        In  i        ^.  |     U  ..f  the 

male  fls.  chartaceous,  CO  ,    n   J>   lU    much 

larger  than  the  males,      li  h   Mki    m\  '^pe- 

cies  is  now  in  cultivation        I      /  1 1    W  m  .11  .  was 

cult,  in  the  early  eightu  s       i  Ik  li  ive  a 

wide   and  rather  shallow   nutcli    i  i.    ob- 

liquely truncate.     The  sheath  ]"  i  -  are  a 

dark  blood   color  and  covered  v.]i<  i  .i  gray 

tomentum  interspersed  with  laucLoLitL,  ilun.  d-nk  red 
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scales.  Fr.  2%  x  IJ^  in.,  ovoid-ellipsoid,  orange,  with  a 
red  base.  G.C.  II.  20:20.5.  R.H.  1883,  p.  344.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  Kentia  Van  Houttei  advertised  in 
1895  by  American  dealers  may  be  a  species  of  Veitchia. 
The  genus  is  imperfectly  known,  and  nothing  further 
can  be  said  at  present  of  Kentia  Van  Houttei. 

VELTHfilMIA  (after  the  Count  of  Veltheim,  1741- 
1801,  Hanoverian  promoter  of  botany).  Lili&cecB.  Three 
species  of  tender  autumn-blooming  bulbs  from  South 
Africa  with  dense  clusters  of  pendulous,  tubular  flow- 
ers IK  in.  long,  resembling  those  of  the  Poker  Plant 
(Kniphofla),  though  not  in  color.  The  plants  grow 
about  1/^  ft.  high  and  bloom  toward  the  end  of  October. 
Two  species  are  offered  by  Dutch  bulb-growers.  They 
are  not  showy  but  are  of  easy  culture.  They  are  prac- 
tically unknown  in  America.  Generic  characters:  peri- 
anth withering  and  persistent;  tube  long,  cylindrical; 
segments  6,  very  short,  ovate;  stamens  inserted  at  the 
middle  of  the  tube;  anthers  dehisce  introrsely:  ovules 
2,  collateral,  placed  near  the  middle  of  the  locules: 
capsule  large,  membranous,  top-shaped,  acutely  3-cor- 
nered,  loculicidally  3-valved.  These  plants  have  a  large 
tunicated  bulb  2-3  in.  thick.  The  genus  is  monographed 
in  Flora  Capensis,  vol.  6;  For  culture,  see  Bulbs. 
A.   Lvs.  green,  2-S  in.  broad. 

yiridifdlia,  Jacq.  Lvs.  oblong-lorate,  wavy-margined, 
finally  1  ft.  long:  scape  mottled  with  purple  :  raceme 
very  dense,  3-6  in.  lone,  25-30-fld.:  fls.  IH-l/i  in.  long, 
yellow  or  reddish,  with  greenish  tips.  L.B.C.  13:1245. 
B.M.  501  {Aletris  Capensis). 

AA.   Lvs.  glaucous,  1%  in.  broad. 

glaikca,  Jacq.  Lvs.  oblanceolate-lorate,  acute,  glau- 
cous: scape  less  stout:  fls.  "yellow  or  bright  red,"  ac- 
cording to  Baker.  B.M.  1091  (fls.  white,  dotted  red  to- 
ward the  tips);  3456  (fls.  reddish  purple,  dotted  yellow 
above).  -w.  M. 


VELVET  PLANT.    Gjimira  auraiitiaca. 
VENETIAN  or  VENICE  SUMACH.    Bhus  Cotinus. 

VENtDIUM  (name  not  explained  by  its  author). 
Co)ii]j6sitw.  The  plant  listed  in  one  of  the  largest 
American  catalogues  of  flower  seeds  as  V.  calendula- 
ceum  is  so  little  known  in  America  that  the  following 
account  of  it  as  a  garden  plant  is  adapted  from  Gn.  21, 
p.  405.  It  is  a  graceful  single-flowered  composite  which 
flourishes  under  the  ordinary  treatment  accorded 
half-hardy  annuals,  making  a  compact,  rounded  mass 
2  ft.  high  and  3  ft.  wide,  and  "covered  for  several 
months  consecutively  with  black-eyed  golden  blossoms, 
resembling  those  of  the  pot  marigold,  though  much 
brighter  and  more  refined."  "There  is  considerable 
diversity  in  its  seedlings  both  as  regards  habit  and  the 
size,  shape  and  shading  of  its  blossoms,  and  careful 
selection  in  seed-saving  is  needful  in  order  to  secure 
the  best  forms.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  cutting, 
as  the  flowers  open  and  shut  as  regularly  as  when 
on  the  plant."  This  species  has  also  been  treated  as  a 
grppiihiiiisH  perennial,  ciiiitinuiinr  to  bloom  until  near 
niidHiiiiii      Till-  111. w.  1  hi  ,1.1- ,,11    tully  2  in.  across. 

\  .  Ill  i 1-    1   _.  I  II      ..I    1-  -|..  1  1.  s  of  South  African 

hprl.~  7  ..I  \  III.  h  .11.  Ill  11  il  til.  .il hers  perennial.  Ge- 
nii i.  .  h  n  n  ii  i  -  II  I.I  I  I ...  |.taole  honeycombed, 
ui.'sth     mill         li  I  III   several    rows,  the 

.lilt.  1  II  11 1..  \.  I    11  I  11.  r  scarious:  akenes 

_]il,i..ii~     .l.,i..iM  I       1    ridged,   the    lateral 

u.U.  -  mil.  \.  .1  til.  1111  i^lii,  narrower:  no  hairs 
trom  the  hMsi-  ot  th.  .lUi  ni-  ii.ippu-,  either  none  or  of  4 
very  minute,  unilateial  scales.  Monographed  in  Flora 
Capensis,  vol.  3  (1864-65). 

decrirrens.  Less.  Diffuse,  canescent  perennial,  1-2  ft. 
long:  lvs  ui.i-tlv  h  rntn,  the  terminal  lobe  ovate  or 
roundish,  -iini  it.  1.  I  .  .!  ..r  repand.  at  first  cobwebbed, 
afterwai-iK  nn  1.  m  i  |.ini.-tate  above,  white-tomeiitose 
beneath;  iiiti..|.  J  _"  m.  long,  amply  eared  at  base, 
the  ear  dtmin  nt  .ilmig  the  stem. 
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Var.  calenduliceum,  Harvey  (V.  calendulAceum, 
Less.),  differs  in  having  the  petioles  not  eared  at  the 
base  or  with  only  a  small  ear.  R.H.  1857,  p.  123.  Gn. 
21,  p.  405. -Opinions  differ  as  to  its  merits.  Some  con- 
sider it  coarse  and  weedy  ■\^_  jl, 

VENTILATION.  See  Greenhouse  Management,  p.  694. 

VENUS'  FLY-TKAP.    Dlonasa  muscipula. 

VENUS' HAIR.    Adiantum  CapiUus-Veneris. 

VENUS'  LOOKING-GLASS.    Specularia  Speculum. 

VENUS'  or  VENICE  SUMACH.   Bhus  Cotimts. 

VfiPKIS.    See  Toddalia. 

VEEATEUM  (ancient  name  o£  Hellebore).  LiUAcerr. 
False  Hellebore.  A  genus  of  about  10  species  of  tall. 
perennial  herbs  from  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  with  short,  thick, 
poisonous  root  -  stocks  and 
rather  stout  simple  stems 
bearing  many    broad,  plieate 

leaves   and    terminated    by   a  i 

long,  branched  or  simple  pan 
icle  of  numerous  black  pui 
pie,  white  or  greenish  flowers 
Perianth-segments  6,  persis 
tent,  spreading ;  stamens  (> 
attached  at  the  base  of  th 
segments:  capsule  ovoid 
lobed,  3-loculed  :  seeds  fl  it 
broadly  winged. 

Veratrums  are  striking  f  li 
age  plants,  of  easy  culture  in 
moist  shady  positions  In 
the  open  sunlight  or  m  di\ 
ground  the  foliage  is  liable  t< 
burn  and  decay  prematureh 
They  may  be  propagited  1  \ 
division  or  seeds. 

A.  Fls.  whitish  or  greenf^h 

B.  Perianth-segments  ciispt  1 

dentate. 

ilbum,  Linn.  Europe \n 
White  Hellebore.  A  hardy 
perennial  3-4  ft.  high:  root 
short,  fleshy:  Ivs.  green,  pli- 
cate; radical  Ivs.  1  ft.  long, 
oblong,  5-6  in.  wide,  firm  in 
texture:  panicle  1-2  ft.  long, 
dense  :  fls.  whitish  inside, 
greenish  outside;  segments  oblong  -  spatulate,  crisped- 
dentate;  pedicels  almost  none.  June,  July.  Eu.,  N. 
Asia. 

EB.    Perianth-segments  serrulate  or  entire. 

vlride,  Linn.  American  White  Hellebore.  Indian 
Poke.  Fig.  2647.  A  hardy  perennial,  2-7  ft.  high :  root- 
stock  2-3  in.  long:  Ivs.  plicate,  acute,  the  lower  oval, 
about  1  ft.  long,  the  upper  gradually  smaller:  fls.  yel- 
lowish green:  segments  oblong  or  oblaneeolate,  ciliate, 
serrulate;  pedicels  1-3  lines  long.  July.  North  America. 
B.B.  1:408.    B.M.  1096  (3elonias  viride). 

CaliJdmicum,  Durand.  Stem  very  stout,  3-7  ft.  high : 
Ivs.  ovate-acute,  the  upper  ones  lanceolate  but  rarely 
acuminate:  perianth-segments  broader  than  in  V.  viride, 
obtuse,  whitish  with  a  greener  ba.se.  Colo,  and  Wyo.  to 
N.  Calif,  and  (Ire. -Int.  1883  by  Pringle  and  Horsford. 
The  long  panicle  of  whitish,  bell-shaped,  drooping  fls. 
is  followed  by  ornamental  fruits  or  capsules. 
AA.    Fls.  blackish  purple. 

nigrum,  Linn.  A  hardy  perennial  often  2-4  ft.  high, 
somewhat  bulbous  .at  the  base  :  lower  Ivs.  oblong  pli- 
cate, 1  ft.  long,  6-8  in.  wide,  narrowed  at  the  base; 
upper  leaves  lanceolate:  panicle  narrow:  fls.  blackish 
purple;  segments  oblong,  obtuse.  June.  Eu.,  Asia. 
B.M.  963.  J.  B.  Keller  and  F.  W.  Barclay. 
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VEEBASCUM  (old  Latin  name  of  the  Mullein  used 
by  Pliny).  Scrophulariicen.  Mullein.  A  genus  of  over 
a  hundred  species,  mostly  coarse,  woolly,  weedy  yellow- 
fld.  biennials  native  to  the  Mediterranean  region.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  the  familiar  Mullein  (  V\  Thap- 
sus)  is  everywhere  known  and  despised  in  America, 
the  popularity  of  the  genus  in  English  wild  gardens  is 
highly  surprising.  Over  30  kinds  are  cultivated,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  pictured  many  times.  A  little 
study  of  the  group  shows  how  much  pleasure  can  be 
missed  bv  any  one  who  persists  in  one  point  of  view. 
The  English  farmer  has  no  dread  of  the  Mullein.  The 
Mullein  is  actually  a  favorite  border  plant  in  England, 
especially  for  the  back  row  and  for  shrubberies.  One 
connoisseur  after  growing  many  kinds  of  Verbascums 
discarded  them  all  except  the  common  species.  The 
plant  probably  came  to  America  from  England,  certainly 
from  Europe,  but  not  long  ago  it  was  sold  in  England 
under  the  name  of  "American  Velvet  Plant."  The 
"Soliiinrly  Mullein"  has  often  been  praised  by  Ameri- 


Sbowing  the  h.iud 


■  early  spring  when  1 


about  a  foot  high. 


can  writers  for  its  sturdy  habit  and  resistance  to 
the  wintry  winds;  and  even  a  Mullein  has  its  poetic 
moment,  for  the  young  rosette  of  leaves  in  the  early 
morning  is  undeniably  beautiful. 

There  are  a  few  true  perennials  and  some  subshrubi 
among  the  Verbascums,  but  the  species  menti( 
(except  No.  17)  are  believed  to  be  biennials, 
the  dominant  eolor.with  pale  yelliiw  ;nid  white 
The  origin  of  the  other  colors  is  .  x|.|;iiiira  m 
below.  Mulleins  usually  self-s<.w  I  rrrh  .  1 
symmetrical  rosettes  are  very  s:iii-i:i'  i"i  >  Hi. 
especially  in  the  case  of  the  si:  )  !■ 
The  second  year  they  send  up  si;,  '    :  i   i 

give  scattering  bloom  over  a  li 'Ml: 
June  to  Nov.,  being  at  their  bi-i   m  Au^u   i, 
species  m:-   P.  /.l,,,  i,irei,m  (see  No.  1.,,   I  .  i 
(No.  17)    aii.l   r.  I'hinmoides   (No.  3),  the  la: 
serving'  s|M.ri;il  ni.ii.-c. 

The  Ulviii].iaii  Mullein  is  the  showiest  of  all  Verbas- 
cums ljtLau.su  u£  its  short  season  of  bloom.  It  is  pecu- 
liar in  the  fact  that  three  and  sometimes  four  years  are 
necessary  to  bring  it  into  bloom.  Meanwhile  it  makes 
noble  tufts  of  silvery  foliage,  the  Ivs.  often  attaining 
3  ft.  in  length.  The  species  is  the  best  of  the  candela- 
brum type,  bv  reason  of  its  great  height  (0-10  ft.)  and 
the  symmetrical  branching  of  the  spike.  The  fls.  are 
produced  in  multitudes  for  three  weeks  and   they  are 
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smaller  than  in  V.  phlomoides.  The  plant  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  sensitive  to  wetness,  its  soft, 
woolly  Ivs.  damping  off  in  wet  situations  over  winter. 

v.  phlomoides,  though  less  popular  than  the  preced- 
ing, is  probably  the  best  of  all  the  yellow-fld.  species. 
It  has  the  advantage  over 
y.  OlDmpicum  of  being  a 
true  biennial  of  easier  cul- 
ture with  larger  fls.  and  a 
longer  season  of  bloom,  8- 
,  ^  10  weeks,  and  even  then  if 

k/  .  cut  half  way  down   it  will 

\  throw  out  lateral  bloom  in 

late  autumn. 

Generic  description:  bien- 
nial herbs,  rarely  perennial 
or  suffruticose,  more  or  less 
woolly:  racemes  or  spikes 
terminal,  simple  or 
branched :  pedicels  clustered 
or  solitary:  calyx  5-cut  or 
5 -parted;  corolla  with  al- 
,         ^M*  /'  most  no  tube,  rotate,  rarely 

/        oLf^  concave,  with  5  broad  lobes; 

st^^S'  KL^-^=^  stamens    5,  affixed    at    base 

of    corolla ;     style    entire : 
ovules    numerous:    capsule 
"vj]'--*-,^    - -^       globoseovoid  or  oblong.  DC. 
kT^'ito-rf.ni  >„^  Prod.,    vol.     10.       Boissier 

Flora  Orientalis,  vol.  4.  Gar- 
den 27,  p.  172  ;  41,  p.  551. 
American  trade  names  are  : 
r.  Chaixii,  nigrum,  Olijm- 
2648.  Verbascum  Thapsus,  pictim,  pannosiim,  plilomo- 
the  common  mullein.  ides,  phwniceum. 

INDEX. 
album,  13.  Liiincei,  1.  pyramidatum,  15. 

Blattaria,  9.  longifolium.  4.  rubiginosum.  16. 

blattarioides,  8.  Lychnitis,  18.  Schraderi,  1. 

Boerhaavii,  11.  macrunim,  2.  semi-lanatum,  19. 

canescens,  1.  nigrum,  13.  sinuatum,  14. 

Chaixii,  19.  niveum,  10.  tliapsiforme,  2. 

collinum,  1.  Olympicum,  17.  Thapso-floccosum,  I. 

crassifolium,  5.  orienta,le,\9.  Thapso-iiigrum,  i. 

cnpreum,  12.  ovalifclium,  7.  thapsoides,  1. 

densiflorum,  6.  longifolium.  4.  Thapsus,  1. 

ferrugineum,  12,  16.  pallidum.  ].  vemate.  13,  19. 

Freynianum,  19.         pannosum,  4.  virgatum,  8. 

glabruin,  8.  phlomoides.  3.  viscidulum,  8. 

Lamotei,  1.  phoeniceum,  12. 

A.  Anthers  of  the  longer  stamens  ad-  * 
nate-decurrent.    Section  I. 
Thapsus. 
B.  Fls.   clustered.    (Group  1.  Eu- 
tkapsus.) 
c.  Anthers  short-decurrent :  co- 
rolla concave  at  the  throat.  1.  Thapsus 
cc.  Anthers  longer  adnate-decur- 
rent:  corolla  flattened  out. 
D.  The  fls.  scarcely  pediceled . 

E.  Stem-lvs.  long-decurrent.  2.  tliapsiforme 
EE.  Stem-lvs.  short-decurrent.  3.  phlomoides 
DD.  The   fls.  spicate,  pedicels 
sometimes  as  long  as  or 
longer  than  the  calyx. 

E.  livs.  very  long 4.  longiiolium 

EE,  Zi's.  moderately  long. 

F.  Filaments  glabrous...  5.  crassifolium 
FF.  Filaments    white- 
woolly C.  densiflorum 

BB.  Fls.  solitary  or  nearly  so. 

c.  Plants  woolly.     ( Groiip  Z. 

Spectabiles.) 7.  ovalifclium 

cc.  Plants  glabrous.    [Group  S. 
Blattaria.) 

D.  Pedicels  inH'sorS's 8.  virgatum 

DD.  Pedicels  solitary 1).  Blattaria 

AA,  Anthers  all  kidney-shaped  and  of 
about  equal  size.     Section  II, 
Lychnitis. 
B,  Hacemes  simple,  or  slightly 
branched. 
c.  Calyx  rather  large. 
D.  Teeth  of  calyx  ovate 
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DD.   Teeth   of  calyx  liiieiir-hni- 

ceolate 11.  Boerhaavii 

CO.   Calyx  small. 

D.  Fls.  purple 12.  phoeniceum 

DD.  Fls.  yellow Ki.  nigrum 

BB.  Hacemes    branched   or  pani- 
cled. 
c.  Clusters  of  fls.  finally  remote.  U.  sinuatum 
cc.   Clusters  of  fls.  near  together. 
D,  Pedicels  rarely  as  long  as 

calyx 15,  pyramidatum 

DD.  Pedicels  as  long  as  calyx 
or  longer. 
E.  Plant  green   and   nearly 

glabrous 16.  rubiginosum 

EE.  Plants    more    or    less 

tvoolly. 

F,  Filaments    w  h  ite- 

woolly. 

a.  Tomentiim     fleecy: 

Ivs.   tomentose   on 

both  sides 17.  Olympicum 

GG.  Tomentum    mealy : 

Ivs.  greenish  above.iS.  Lychnitis 
FF.  Filaments     purple- 
woolly 19.  Chaixii 

1.  Th&psus,  Linn,  Common  Mullein.  Fig,  2648. 
Familiar  weed  in  woods  and  in  uncultivated  fields,  2-6 
ft.  high,  densely  woolly,  with  large  oblong  root-lvs.  and 
long  racemes  of  yellow  flowers.  Eu.,  Orient,  Hima- 
layas. B.B.  3:143.  Gn.  28,  p.  148. -Natural  varieties 
have  been  observed  with  pale  yellow  and  white  fls,  and 
hybrids  with  V.  sinuatum,  Lychnitis,  nigrum,  etc. 
Other  variations  are:  Inflorescence  demse  or  lax,  simple 
or  branched:  fls.  large  or  small:  wool  dense  or  loose: 
filaments  glabrous  or  pilose.  The  following  European 
trade  names   are  said  to  be  referable  to  this  species: 

\'.  canescens,  Linnmi.  pallidum,  Schraderi,  and  ttap- 
soides,  all  nearly  synonymous;  V.  collinum,  Lamottei, 
Thapso-floccosum  and  var.  Gordoni,  Thapso-nigrum. 

2.  thapsif6nne,  Schrad.  European  species  with  yel- 
lowish tomentum  and  narrowly  decurrent  stem-lvs, 
Var.  macrilrum,  Benth.  (  1'.  macritriim,  Ten.),  has 
white  tomentum  and  more  widely  decurrent  leaves. 

3.  phlomoides,  Linn.  A  clasping-lvd.  species  valued 
for  its  long  season  of  bloom.  It  has  clustered  fls.  with 
pedicels  shorter  than  calyx.  Naturalized  in  Mass,  Gn, 
40,  p,  561;  41,  p.  555. 

4.  longifftlium.  Ten.  ( F.  pannbsum.  Vis.  &  Pane). 
Italian  species  known  by  its  very  long  root-lvs.,  long 
interrupted  racemes  which  are  somewhat  branched,  the 
lower  clusters  of  fls.  spicate. 

5.  crassifdlium,  Hoffm.  &  Link.  Spanish  plant,  with 
long-decurrent  Ivs.,  spicate  raceme,  clustered  Ivs.,  flat- 
tened corolla  and  glabrous  filaments.  — One  of  the  few 
species  that  thrives  in  a  light,  sandy  soil. 

6.  densifldrum,  Bertol.  Italian  mountain  species 
known  by  its  decidedly  yellow  wool  and  long  dense 
racemes. 

7.  ovalifdlium,  Sims.  Showy  Caucasian  species  with 
fls.  l}4  in.  across.  Distinguished  by  its  oval,  white- 
woolly  Ivs,  and  solitary,  sessile  flowers.  B.M.  1037. 
B.R.  7:558  (as  V.  formosum). 

8.  virgatum,  With.  [T.  blattarioides.  Lam.).  This 
and  the  next  are  two  of  the  very  few  Verbascums  that  are 
green  throughout.  V.  glAbrum,  Willd.,  and  V.  viscldu- 
lidii,  Pers.,  represents  its  glabrous  and  sticky-pilose 
variations.    Cosmopolitan, 

!).  Blattaria,  Linn.  Moth  Mullein.  Blattaria  is  from 
hUtltii,  cockroach,  which  the  plant  is  said  to  repel. 
Plant  is  frequented  by  moths,  whence  popular  name. 
Native  of  Europe  and  N.  Asia;  naturalized  in  America. 
One  of  the  few  green-leaved  Verbascums,  distinguished 
from  ('.  virgatum  by  solitary  pedicels.   Fls.  rarely  white. 

10.  niveum,  Ten.  Imperfectly  known  Italian  species 
with  white  wool,  very  dense  raceme  of  solitary,  sub- 
sessile  fls.  and  a  5-parted  woolly  calyx  having  ovate 
lobes. 
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and  clusters  of  sessile  flowers.. 

12.  phoenlceum,  Linn.  (V.  femigtneum,  And.).  Pur- 
ple Mullein.  Very  distinct  and  desirable  species,  being 
practically  the  only  purple-fld.  species  in  cultivation  and 
parent  o£  nearly  all  varieties  and  hybrids  having  shades 
of  purple,  violet,  rose,  pink  and  lilac.  The  white-fld. 
form  is  also  common.  It  is  a  species  of  southeastern 
Eu.  and  Asia.  The  name  phoeniceum  was  doubtless 
suggested  by  the  Phceuicean  purple  and  not  by  the  na- 
tivity of  the  plant.  The  species  grows  about  5  ft.  high, 
and  is  one  of  the  few  green  species,  the  Ivs.  being  nearly 
glabrous  or  only  pubescent.  Lvs.  ovate  :  tis.  long- 
stalked,  solitary,  about  1  in.  across,  which  open  poorly 
in  sunshine,  preferring  damp  W'eather.  The  species 
should,  therefore,  be  placed  where  only  the  morning 
and  evening  sun  strike  the  flowers.  L.B.C.  7:6,'i7.  Gn. 
22,  p.  377;  27:481:  46,  p.  519.  A.G.  1892:630.- Var. 
cilpreum,  Benth.  (  V.  cupreum,  Sims),  is  a  garden  hy- 
brid raised  from  seeds  of  V.  ovalifolium,  showing  in- 
fluence of  r.  phcenicum  in  its  copper-colored  fls.  It  has 
long  been  a  favorite.    B.M.  1226. 

13.  nigrum,  Linn.  A  common  European  species,  with 
stem  angled  above,  lvs.  nearly  glabrous  above,  long  ra- 
ceme rarely  branched  and  purple  woolly  filaments.  Gn. 
27,  p.  173;  41,  p.  551  (var.  album,  shuwiui;  tin-  wmderful 
improvement  made  by  cultivation),  r,  '  ■  , ,  5 '.  .  Wi.r?,. 
&  Rochel,  is  referred  to  this  specify  I     I     !      1  n^is. 

14.  sinu4tnni,  Linn.  Mediterraii  m  ft. 
high,  with  sinuate-pinnatifld  root- 1  v^.,  ::  ,  u  i  :;.  ;  \  ra- 
midate  panicles  and  lax,  remote,  maii\   ilU.  ilu-f  r- 

15.  pyramiditum,  Bieb.  Tall  and  1h  antiful  ~y. .■;,■<, 
with  doubly  crenate  lvs.  nearly  glahicn^  .iKwv.  ,  |,viaiiii 
date,  canescent  panicle,  violet-wouUy  lilaiii.m-,  an. I  a 
very  distinct  calyx.    Caucasus. 

16.  Tubigin6suiu,  Waldst.  &  Kit.  Stem  glabrous  or 
pubescent  above:  lvs.  green,  crenate:  racemes  lax, 
branched:  pedicels  2-3,  rarely  solitary,  twice  or  many 
times  as  long  as  calyx. -Var.  Jerrugineum,  Benth.  (  V. 
ferruffineum,  Mill.},  has  a  long,  simple  raceme:  fls.  a 
little  larger  and  longer  than  in  I',  plia'iiiveiim.  and  usu- 
ally in  pairs.    Either  a  natural  or  garden  hybrid. 

17.  Ol^mpicum,  Boiss.  Tall  Grecian  species,  3-5  ft., 
white-woolly:  lvs.  tomentose  on  both  sides:  panicles 
with  a  few  very  long,  erect  branches:  clusters  many- 
fld.:  fls.  1  in.  across,  filaments  white-woolly.  The  gar- 
den merits  of  this  species  are  discussed  above.  Gng. 
1:273.  Gn.  30,  p.  213;  31,  p.  125;  38,  pp.  55,  66;  41, 
p.  555;  47,  p.  147. 

18.  Lyclmitis,  Linn.  Tomentum  slight  and  mealy: 
lvs.  greenish  above,  crenate:  panicles  pyramidate,  erect- 
spreading:  clusters  lax,  many-fld.:  fls.  yellow,  rarely 
white. 

19.  Chiixii,  ViU.  (  F.  orient  Ale,  Bieb.).  Lvs.  green  or 
tomentose  beneath,  crenate,  lower  ones  cuneate  at  base, 
truncate  or  incised:  racemes  panicled .  filaments  purple- 
woolly,  y.  vernale  of  the  trade  belongs  under  V.  ni- 
grum instead  of  here,  as  commonly  stated.  Gn.  27,  p. 
172.— Vars.  semi-lanitum  and  Frejniilnum,  Hort.,  are 
hybrids.  Often  attains  10  feet,  and  acts  like  a  true  per- 
ennial on  warm  soils.  W.  M. 


VEEBfiNA  (ancient  Latin  name  of  the  common  Eu- 
ropean vervain,  ('.  oOTci«n?(s).  FerbenAceie.  Verbenas 
rank  very  high  among  garden  "annuals."  Their  clusters 
of  showy  and  often  fragrant  flowers  are  borne  in  constant 
succession  from  June  till  frost.  They  vary  from  white 
through  lilac  and  rose  to  purple  and  dark  purplish  blue, 
with  shades  of  pink  and  pale  yellow.  The  clusters  are 
about  2  in.  across  and  contain  a  dozen  or  more  tts.  each 
%-ye  in.  across.  The  fls.  have  a  tube  and  5  spreading 
lobes,  each  lobe  being  notched  at  the  apex. 

When  special  colors  or  named  varieties  are  desired 
it  is  necessary  to  propagate  Verbenas  by  cuttings.  To 
propagate  a  particularly  choice  variety  by  cuttings, 
shorten  back  the  plants  about  September  1.  keep  them 
well  watered,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  there  will  be 
plenty  of  quick,  tender  growth  suitable  for  cutting. 
Put  the  cuttings  in  the  propagating  house  or  even  in 
flats  with  some  soil  in  bottom  and  sand   on  surface. 
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Place  the  flats  in  a  coldframe,  and  keep  them  moist 
and  shaded  until  the  cuttings  are  rooted.  When  rooted, 
transfer  to  Hats  in  a  cool,  light  house  until  after  New 
Year's.  Then  pot  them,  using  2>o-inch  pots,  and  allow 
a  temperature  of  50°  F.,  which  will  soon  give  plenty  of 
material  for  additional  cuttings.  Verbenas  increased 
from  cuttings  tend  to  flower  early,  and  those  propagated 
in  February  or  March  will  require  at  least  one  pinch- 
ing. When  planting-out  in  beds  for  summer  bloom, 
bend  the  plant  over  nearly  to  the  horizontal,  so  that 
the  new  growth  will  spread  along  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  These  shoots  will  quickly  take  root,  thereby 
covering  the  ground.  The  old  method  was  to  peg  the 
plants  down. 

In  propagating  general  stock,  sow  the  seed  in  Febru- 
ary and  pot  into  2-inch  pots  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are 
up  an  inch.  A  temperature  of  45-50°  will  answer,  but 
they  should  have  full  light.  There  is  no  place  equal  to 
a  mild  hotbed  for  young  Verbenas.  About  April  15 
plunge  the  pots  in  a  few  inches  of  soil  in  a  mild  hotbed. 
Lift  them  now  and  then  and  rub  off  the  roots  which  go 
through  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  in  order  to  cheek  growth 
and  hasten  flowering.  Customers  want  to  see  them  in 
flower  before  biiyin^;.  nii.l  mn^t  ..f  tlir-m  wait  till  theend 
of  May.  H.->\v.\a-r.  \'..rl"-iia^  ran  1..-  ].|ant.Ml  ,,ut  early 
in  May,  as  a  ^li;.'lit  fi'.'-i  ivilliHa  in  inr.'  ili.  m. 

Verbena  is  a  ::''iiii-  "1  aii-iu!  1  in  v|m  .i.  ~,  Mediter- 
ranean, the  otlnr^  Ani.iiran  and  ..I'l.n  w.-.-.ly.  Herbs 
or  subshrubs,  decumbent  or  erect:  lvs.  opposite,  rarely 
in  3's  or  alternate:  spikes  terminal,  densely  imbricate 
or  long  and  distant-fld.,  sometimes  corymbose  or  pani- 
cled: corolla-tube  straight  or  incurved;  limb  somewhat 
2-iipped,  lobes  5.  oblong  or  broader,  obtuse  or  refuse; 
stamens  4,  didynamous:  ovary  4-locnled,  1-ovuled.  DC. 
Prod.  11:535-556  (1847).              -Wii.  Scott  and  W.  M. 

The  following  account  of  Verbenas  is  extracted  from  a  thesis 
by  .J.  H.  Cowen.whose  untimely  death  deprived  American  horti- 
culture of  a  most  promising  worker.  Mr.  Cowen  was  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College  and  h.id  been  an  as- 
sistant in  the  horticultural  dep.-irtment  there.  After  two  years' 
work  at  Cornell  University  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  in  June,  1900.  and  was  elected  to  the  fellowship  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  A  few  days  later  he  was  notified  of  his 
election  to  the  cliair  of  horticulture  in  the  state  of  Washington 
and  also  at  Colorado.  He  accepted  the  position 
mater.  The  day  In-fore  his  intended  departure  he 
by  appendicitis     tn  'li- 


;  stricken 

1900.   The  work  in  Colorado 

ve  state.   He  knew 

i  ever  better  fitted 


-ISSS.-The  first 


the  people  and 

for  the  work  Im  1.  itake. 

It  was  Mr.  I'.iiv.  1  ^  :!,ni  ii..ii  to  recast  his  thesis  in  cyclo- 
pedic form.  The  following  account  has  been  changed  as  little 
as  possible.  The  botanical  part  at  the  end  lis  entirely  recast, 
but  the  readable  portion  contains  Mr.  I'owen's  own  words, 
with  a  few  slight  verbal  changes  and  some  omissions. 

In  1836  Loudon  stvled  the  Virbenas  "a  genus  of 
weedy  plants."  The  hqi-v  "f  a  f.  w  years  was  suflicient 
to  prove  this  remark  ti.  In  nia|i]ili' aide  in  many  cases, 
for  on  the  plains  and  inairi.^  .if  S.niih  America  grew 
a  number  of  species  <.f  >in 

set  at  naught  all  ]irc .i 

ugliness  and  "weediui---  '  ..I 

Introduction  of  Pay  >''  S^ 
of  this  noble  race  to  hi-  intr...ln.-.  .1  was  I'crbcna  chamm- 
dryfolia.  a  dazzling  scarlet.  This  species  has  had  a 
profound  influence  upon  the  "selfs  "  of  I',  hybrida,  par- 
ticularly the  scarlets,  and  is  one  of  the  predominant 
parent  species  of  the  "compactas." 

The  second  important  Soutli  American  species  to  be 
introduced  was  t'erbeiia  plilni/iflora,  in  iS'ii.  The  flow- 
ers are  inclined  to  rose  or  purple  rather  than  to  scarlet, 
and,  according  to  early  plates,  are  more  regular;  they 
are  elevated  on  longer  peduncles  and  the  cluster  is 
oval  or  oblong  instead  of  flat  or  merely  convex.  This 
species  and  f.  chamadryloUa  seem  to  be  the  principal 
parents  of  the  various  red,  scarlet  and  rose-colored 
forms  in  cultivation. 

Verbena  incisn  flowered  in  England  for  the  first  time 
in  1836.  This  species  is  characterized  by  rosy  or  pur- 
plish, rather  regular  flowers,  borne  in  a  flat  or  slightly 
convex  cluster.  The  corolla  is  strikingly  lighter  colored 
below  than  above.  The  leaves  are  much  more  deeply 
cut  than  in  the  two  preceding  species.  The  habit  of 
growth  resembles  that  of  \'.  phlogiflora,  hut  is  rather 
tall  and  weak,  three  feet  high  in  cultivation.   This  spe- 
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cies  was  doubtless  used  in  hybridizing,  but  its  distinc- 
tive characters  are  now  practically  obliterated  in  the 
forms  of  V^.  hyhrida. 

i'erbena  teucrioides  is  a  species  of  strikingly  differ- 
ent characters  from  the  three  preceding  and  one  which 
has  exerted  a  most  profound  influence  upon  many 
races  of  V.  hybrida.  Five  plants  flowered  in  Ireland  in 
July  or  August,  1838.  This  species  is  easily  distin- 
guishable by  its  spikes  of  white  flowers,  which  emit  a 
rich  jessamine  fragrance,  its  recurved,  coarsely  crenate, 
sessile  leaves,  and  its  stiff  upright  habit  of  growth. 
The  characters  of  V.  teucrioides  are  apparent  in  many 
forms  of  our  V.  hybrida,  notably  so  in  many  of  the 
blue  "oculatas."  Of  the  four  species  thus  far  men- 
tioned, V.  teucrioides  alone  is  still  cultivated  in  a  dis- 
tinct specific  form. 

These  four  species  seem  to  be  the  only  ones  which 
have  had  a  marked  and  permanent  influence  upon  our 
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improve  it  that  a  great  number  of  horticultural  varieties 
soon  appeared  and  English  varietal  names  gradually 
superseded  the  unwieldy  quasi-botanical  ones.  All  the 
species,  except  V.  teucrioides,  seem  to  have  soon  lost 
their  specific  identity  and  to  have  completely  merged  in 
V.  hybrida.  The  additions  made  through  the  four  or  five 
years  following  1836  were  astonishing,  as  we  find  in 
18-10  upwards  of  40  kinds  enumerated,  while  in  1844  a 
single  list  contained  the  names  of  over  200  varieties. 

In  1839  Robert  Buist,  Sr.,  of  Philadelphia,  introduced 
the  leading  forms  to  America.  Robert  Buist,  Jr.,  states 
positively  that  these  were  obtained  from  England.  It 
is  sometimes  erroneously  stated  that  Buist  obtained 
seeds  directly  from  South  America.  He  seems  to  have 
been  for  years  the  leading  Verbena  grower  and  hy- 
bridizer in  America.  It  is  impossible  from  the  meager 
American  literature,  to  discern  any  striking  difference 
between  the  trend  of  development  in  America  and  in 


2649.    The  four  prototypes  of  the  garden  Verbenas,  faithfully  redrawn  from  early  colored  plates. 
From  left  to  right:    Y.  chamadry folia,   chief  parent  of  the  reds;     Y.  phlogiflora   and  incisa,  the  originals  of 
the  rosy  and  purple  colors;  and  Y.  teucrioides,  a  white  flower  which  is  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  responsible  for  the 
fragrance  of  the  hybrid  Verbenas. 


present  races  of  Verbena.  V.tm.r.i  .mil  I  .  AuhU/tia 
have  probably  been  used  occasion  li  i  .  [^  jti  hy- 
bridizing, but  they  belong  to  a  din.  i  I  "(the 
genus,  some  of  their  hybrids  sehicm  |.i  ...iip  .  ~,  ,  ,|s  and 
their  influence,  if  any,  has  been  sliglit  iiiid  transient. 

With  the  successful  introduction  of  \'.  teucrioides  in 
1838,  Verbena  lovers  had  a  most  promising  start  for  the 
development  of  a  splendid  group  of  garden  plants. 
They  possessed  four  species,  the  great  variability  of 
which  gave  opportunity  for  limitless  selection,  and  the 
close  affinities  of  which  afforded  the  most  favorable  op- 
portunities for  profitable  hybridizing.  V.  chamcedry- 
folia  provided  one  of  the  richest  scarlets  in  nntiire,  V. 
vhlogiflora  an<l  I'.  iiir>s,i  |>r.i\iilrd  \:in..n.  mils  of 
rose  and  purpU',   r.  ^wM,,  ;i    .  ,.    ;  T;ither 

elusive  ;suggesti<iH  <il'    >.  i       -      -,  /   was 

of  prostrate  habit ;  \' .  tmr ,  ,,.,j,  ^  w,,-.  -i  i  il  :inn  npi-ii^ht; 
the  other  two  species  were  intermediate.  (  .  ttucrwides 
was  possessed  of  a  rich  perfume. 

Early  Period  of  Hybridizing  and  Selection,  18S8- 
iS*S.  — Selection  and  hybridizing  had  already  begun  in 
1838  and  had  been  rewarded  with  the  production  of 
"several  excellent  varieties."  The  first  of  these  were 
given  trinomial  Latin  names.  The  Verbena  gained 
popularity  so  rapidly  and  so  many  efforts  were  made  to 


Britain.  In  his  "Directory"  of  1845,  Buist  mentions  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  better  varieties  have  flowers  as 
"large  as  a  dime,  far  outvying  those  cultivated  a  few 
years  ago."  In  1854  he  speaks  of  new  varieties  of  "per- 
fect formation"  and  "flowers  as  large  as  a  quarter  dol- 
lar," and  as  "good  as  the  titled  English  varieties." 
Doubtless  the  Verbena  was  developed  to  a  higher  degree 
of  perfection  as  an  exhibition  flower  in  Britain  than  in 
America. 

Period  of  Greatest  Popularity,  1S4S-1S6S. -The  Ver- 
bena was  fast  winning  favor  as  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar of  bedding  plants.  Its  history  as  an  exhibition  plant 
began  about  1850  and  reached  its  zenith  in  1868,  when 
the  Verbena  was  at  the  greatest  height  of  popularity. 
It  was  in  this  year  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
of  England  awarded  premiums  to  17  varieties.  Its 
height  of  popularity  as  a  bedding  plant  was  reached 
some  years  before  this,  possibly  as  early  as  1860,  for 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  growing  opinion  unfavor- 
able to  it  as  a  bedding  plant  as  early  as  1861. 

Period  of  Decline  and  Partial  Becovery,  186S-1900.— 
About  1870  the  Verbena  took  a  precipitous  decline  in 
public  favor.  There  were  many  causes  that  conspired 
to  its  downfall,  but  chief  among  these  were: 

( 1 )  A  number  of  other  plants  captured  the  capricious 
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admiration  of  flower-lovers,  A  liost  of  showy-flowered 
and  zonal  pelargoniums  were  ofi^ered  to  the  public. 
Henderson  says  that  in  1870  he  sold  20,000  pelargoniums 
and  that  in  1875  he  sold  100,000.  In  many  bedding  ar- 
rangements the  Verbena  was  wholly  superseded  by  the 
pelargonium.  The  tuberous-rooted  begonias  and  PMox 
Dntmmonclii  likewise  contributed  to  the  neglect  of  the 
Verbena,  the  latter  of  the  two  largely  superseding  it  as 
an  exhibition  plant.  In  the  west  of  England,  however, 
the  Verbena  continued  to  be  used  to  a  slight  extent  as 
an  exhibition  plant  up  to  1889. 

(2)  About  this  time  (1870)  the  Verbena  was  beset  with 
unusually  destructive  insects  and  diseases.  These 
troubles  were  not  new,  for  as  early  as  1844  it  was  rec- 
ognized that  there  was  difficulty  in  preserving  plants 
over  winter  on  account  of  the  attacks  of  mildew  and  of 
greenfly,  but  the  reward  was  sufficient  compensation  for 
the  required  vigilance.  It  is  probable  that  the  highly 
artificial  conditions  and  "coddling"  to  which  the  Ver- 
bena was  subjected  during  the  period  it  was  used  so 
extensively  as  an  exhibition  plant,  contributed  to  weaken 
its  constitution  and  thereby  to  heighten  the  destructive 
influence  of  the  mildew  and  aphid. 

The  prospects  for  the  Verbena  have  somewhat  im- 
proved within  recent  years.  The  German  varieties 
maintained  their  constitutions  better  than  the  English 
ones,  and  the  American  climate  seems  better  suited  to 
the  Verbena  than  the  European.  Owing  to  the  long 
recognized  difficulty  of  "wintering  over,'"  the  treatment 
of  the  Verbena  as  an  annual  has  come  into  practice  and 
its  success  is  most  gratifying.  With  the  improvement 
of  the  habit  of  growth  by  the  evohition  of  a  race  of 
"corapactas"  and  bv  the  fixing  of  the  various  colors  so 
that  they  will  come  true  from  seed,  the  Verliena  has 
gained  a  new  lease  on  present  and  future  popuhirity. 

The  form  and  sine  of  tlie  imUridua!  flower  and  of  the 
flou'er-clitsterhayeheen  closely  associated  and  have  had 
a  concomitant  evolution.  By"observiug  Fig.  2649  it  is 
apparent  that  in  the  prototypes  of  our  present  garden 
forms  of  Verbena  hijbrida  the  individual  flowers  are 
irregular,  the  upper  lobes  of  the  corolla  being  nar- 
rower, large  vacant  spaces  occur  between  the  li.lies,  :ind 
the  flowers  are  relatively  small.  \'.  thii hunhiifnliit  is 
the  most  irregular,  I',  incisa  and  I  .  I,  iirri"i<l,  x  :ire 
somewhat  less  irregular,  while  1'.  jihh',iii/nra  lit'  tlie 
artist  was  trun  to  bi^  siit)jcct)  had  nearly  symmetrical 

lobes.    In  n"i I'  tli.-^r  xpecies  were  the  corolla-lobes 

expanded  srnii  ly  in  ;i  |'l:in>-  at  right  angles  to  the  tube. 
The  flower. -hi-iir  ..i  I  .  rhanuf  dry  folia  was  likewise 
very  defectivtj,  I'nnu  tin-  florist's  standpoint,  in  that 
considerable  portions  of  the  space  were  unoccupied, 
giving  to  his  eye  a  ragged,  unfinished  appearance.  T'. 
incisa  and  phlocjiflora  were  appreciably  better  in  this 
respect,  while  in  ('.  tencrioides  the  flowers  were  unsat- 
isfactorily scattered  along  a  sparse  spike.  The  Verbena 
fancier  soon  established  in  his  mind  an  ideal  of  "pip" 
and  "truss,"  toward  which  he  constantly  selected.  This 
conception  doubtless  clianged  from  decade  to  decade, 
but  the    ( =^i  ]i*i:il    frnfnvrs    remained   fairly  constant. 

Tliis  idi:il   t ' lily  exemplified  in  Fig.  2650, 

wliic'li  i^  ;i  I'  I       11,    I     I      I  ,in  apparently  idealized  litho- 
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flov 


inch 


in  dianiiii.r,  iln.  1  i.  -  ul-  geometricallv  symmetrical 
and  fill  tlie  space  pirfrctly,  but  do  not  crowd.  The 
flower-cluster  is  of  graceful,  oblate-oval  form,  with  no 
unoccupied  spaces  and  yet  not  overcrowded. 

Though  the  Verbena  breeder  probably  never  com- 
pletely realized  the  ideal  fluvcr  ;in.l  .•In^i.-r,  this  ideal 
has  had  a  most  significant  iiillm-TM-i  .  Tlie  greatest 
progress  in  improving  the  sizr  :iim1  i.hiii  cf  the  individ- 
ual flower  and  of  the  flowir  rln -i.  r  \.,,-  in;,,!,,  during 
the  fifties  and  sixties,  ospe.M  ,"■    .!::r:i    ■    i!,,    i^rrio,)  i„ 

which  the   Verbena  w.-,-.   n^.  .1     -    '  in  m    r'-i,. 

This  is  quite  natur:.!.  In.,,.,-, 

at  close  range,  and  tli.    r.n^;:       _    :  .  ;  '  ' 

were  very  formal  iu  tlit'ir  i;,-i,-.  '  u,  il,.,  ..ih,  r  li;.i,.l, 
such  a  high  degree  of  symmetry  is  not  sought;  in  flowers 
used  for  bedding  and  for  borders.  They  are  seen  at 
greater  distances.  Abundance  of  bloom  and  depth  of 
color  are  of  greater  importance.  It  is  probable  that  the 
best  Verbenas  of  to-day  would  hardly  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  those  grown  by  the  English  gardeners  of 
1868  if  judged  by  formal  symmetry. 


The  Verbena  has  little  tendency  to  "sport"  toward 
the  production  of  double  flowers.  However,  such  forms 
occasionally  occur  among  seedlings. 

Development  of  the  JSye.  —  The  only  "eyed"  effect  ob- 
servable in  the  prototypes  of  T.  hybrida  was  that  pro- 
duced by  the  palisade  of  white  hairs  in  the  throat  and 
the  yellowish  color  of  the  inside  of  the  tube.  At  present 
we  have  numerous  races  of  "oculatas"  with  distinct 
white  or  yellowi.sh  eyes  of  various  sizes.  Two  different 
kinds  of  color  markings  are  spoken  of  as  "eyes;"  viz., 
dark  centers  and  lemon  or  white  centers.  In  this  dis- 
cussion the  term  is  applied  only  to  the  latter.  In  a  list 
of  48  select  varieties  published  in  1848  several  are  de- 


2650.   An  ideal  type  of  Verbena. 

Adapted  from  an  EngUsh  colored  plate  of  1872. 


scribed  as  having  dark  centers,  two  have  lemon  eyes, 
and  two  have  white  or  "light"  eyes.  It  seems  evident 
from  the  plates  of  this  period,  however,  that  these 
"light"  or  "white"  eyes  were  very  small  and  would  now 
be  unworthy  of  the  name.  The  "clear  yellow  eye  "  of 
"Lord  Leigh"  is  probably  the  largest  distinct  eye 
produced  prior  to  1803.  Previous  to  this  time  many 
varieties  had  been  admired  for  their  dark  centers  which 
were  doubtless  very  pleasing;  since  1863  less  attention 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  dark  centers  and  more 
to  the  development  of  distinct  white  or  lemon-colored 
eyes.    The  recognition  of  a  distinct  class  of  oculatas 


he  impression 
rman  Verbena 
the  recent  de- 
ss.    The  ideal 


whi 


eye 


,         .   H..t  so  pleasing. 

'    ■     I        ,  ■        ■    ■'      ,,,,,[..  d"  appearance. 

I  ,        '    ■       i  ' 'iiTdryfolia,  had 

,;ii.-ations  of  crim- 

r,  .  ,  .-.■.,  1,:,-   !,.•.„  i,i,,Ml.,iniuant  through- 

•  I11-1..1  y  .if  till'  Vc-rbena.    Every  accessible 
i.s  fiMiii  1S45  to  the  present  shows  a  pre- 

•  f    r..N.     Kobinson's   Defiance,  a   brilliant 
y  |).i].ular  in  the  fifties,  has  left  so  strong 

an  influence  as  to  give  the  class  name  "  Defiance  "  to 
numerous  varieties  and  strains,  some  of  which  are 
doubtless  direct  derivatives  of  this  historic  variety. 


pom 
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Wliiles.  and  the  Mutter  of  Fragrance. -Ot  the  four 
prototypes,  I',  teucrioides  alone  was  white,  or  white 
with  a  shade  of  pink  or  an  imitation  of  yellow.  Among 
the  hybrid  Verbenas  there  have  been,  from  the  first,  a 
few  prominent  white  varieties;  but  there  is  no  period 
during  which  the  proportion  of  whites  exceeded  about 
one  in  eight,  or  one  in  ten.  Whites  air  innr.-  fiiM|ueutIy 
fragrant  than  other  colors.  (Jmxl  rr^N  -.in-  -iMnra  or 
never  fragrant,  pinks  occasional!)  ~m.  maiiv.-,  imrples 
and  blues  frequently  so.  A  rich  ic-saninir  Irafjrance 
was  one  of  the  noteworthy  characters  ut  I  .  tmerioides. 
Whites  in  many,  perhaps  a  majority  of  cases,  show 
foliage  and  pubescence  characters  of  V,  teucrioides. 
This  is  especially  true  in  plants  propagated  from  seed. 
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The  Striped  Varieties.  -  Two  classes  of  so-called 
striped  Verbenas  have  arisen:  one  sort  having  the  me- 
dian portion  of  each  lobe  of  the  corolla  of  a  dark  color, 
usually  red  or  rose,  and  the  margin  white;  the  other 
sort  having  irregular  stripes,  dots  and  dashes  of  red, 
rose  or  purple  upon  a  white  ground  color.  See  Fig. 
2651.  The  former  class  seems  to  have  originated  with 
the  British  florists  .somewhat  previous  to  1849,  and  was 
the  most  popular  "striped"  class  with  thera  for  many 
years  after  the  introduction  of  the  second  class  of 
striped  ones.  The  true  striped  or  Italian  Verbenas  were 
introduced  into  France  and  England  from  Italy  about 
1862.  Cavagnini  Brothers,  of  Brescia,  are  given  the 
credit  of  having  originated  this  unique  race.  It  is  the 
general  opinion  of  writ- 
ers that  the  Italians  are 
derivatives  in  part  of 
K.  tenera.  Surely  the 
foliage  of  the  Italian  va- 
rieties portrayed  in  Flora 
des  Serres  and  of  striped 
varieties  now  grown 
shows  no  "pinnatitid 
laciniate"  foliage  of  I'. 
tenera.  Neither  has  the 
undersigned  been  able  to 
find  any  evidence  of  the 
anther  appendages  of  I'. 
tenera.  However,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine 
with  certainty  the  paren- 
tage of  hybrids  on  struc- 
tural characters  alone. 
The  true  explanation 
may  be  that  the  T.  /uil- 
che'lla  which    is    said  to 


not 


2651.    Old  style  (on  the  left)  and 


the  only  one  know 


Blues  and  Purples.  — It  seems  that  different  shades 
of  purple  were  occasionally  represented  in  the  wild 
forms  of  V.  incisa  and  phlogiflora:  however,  there 
were  no  distinctly  blue  ones,  and  in  the  early  history  of 
the  Verbena  there  is  a  dearth  of  bine  varieties.  We 
tind  in  the  Florist  of  1854,  that  "Bluebeard"  is  "really 
blue"  and  that  "a  good  blue  has  long  been  wanted, 
most  of  the  so-called  blues  being  of  a  blue-purple 
color."  Subsequent  to  the  fifties  the  number  of  blue 
varieties  recorded  in  lists  appreciably  increase,  but 
they  by  no  means  equal  the  reds,  being  little  if  at  all 
in  excess  of  the  number  of  whites.  Our  best  blues  of 
to-day  (for  example  Blue  Boy)  are  of  a  deep,  royal 
purple  (per  Ridgeway's  color  plates)  rather  than  really 
blue.  A  great  variety  of  tints  and  shades  of  purple  are 
represented.  In  the  blue  varieties  which  the  writer  has 
grown,  especially  the  ones  from  European  seed,  there 
has  been  a  striking  resemblance  to  V.  teucrioides  in  foli- 
age, pubescence,  habit  of  growth,  etc.  They  also  resem- 
ble this  species  in  having  many  that  are  very  fragrant. 

Yellow.  — A  good  yellow  has  been  the  dream  of  many 
a  Verbena  lover,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  dream 
will  ever  be  fully  realized.  Gartenflora  of  1890  reports 
a  r.  hybrida  liitea,  but  it  is  not  constant  and  the  yellow 
is  dim.  Gartenflora  of  1896  reports  that  F.  teucrioides 
lutea,  Vilm.,  was  produced  from  F.  teucrioides,  that  it 
is  "bright  yellow,"  and  that  it  will  be  "joyfully  received 
by  Verbena  lovers." 


r.  tenera,  Spreng.,  but 
some  form  of  V.  hybrida, 
Hort.  The  striped  va- 
rieties are  unstable  and 
have  a  strong  tendency 
to  revert  to  "  selfs," 
whether  propagated  by 
seed  or  by  cuttings.  In 
the  writer's  own  experi- 
ence, a  seedling  with 
blue  and  white  striped 
corolla  reverted  in  four 
generations  of  cuttings, 
so  that  some  of  the 
plants  produce<i  only 
flowers  that  were  solid 
blue  ;  others,  flowers 
that  were  white  with 
only  an  occasional  small  mark  of  blue.  Striped  Ver- 
benas afford  excellent  opportunity  for  the  study  of  bud- 


style  of  color  markines  in  Verbena. 

to  1865.    The  Italian  or  modern  striped 


Production  of  Leaf- Variegation  {ijellow  foliage).— 
Comparatively  little  attention  has  been  given  to  leaf- 
variegation  among  the  Verbenas.  However,  a  number 
of  varieties  having  leaves  variegated  with  yellow  were 
introduced  about  1865,  during  the  period  when  varie- 
gated plants  were  so  popular.  At  present  we  have  a 
strain  of  yellowish  leaved  Verbenas  which  come  true 
to  this  character  from  seed. 

Developyyient  of  the  (7ompacfa5.  — Early  in  tlie  history 
of  the  Verbenas  their  "straggling  and  uncontrollable" 
habit  of  growth  was  lamented.  Considerable  pegging 
was  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  plants  in  any  de- 
sired position  and  repeated  efforts  were  made  tn  secure 
bedding  varieties  of  closer,  more  u])rii;lit  hal.it.  <.'on- 
siderable  progress  was  made  by  British  il.njsw  during 
the  sixties.  Most  of  the  progress.  Im.mi  v.  r.  lias  hct-n 
made  subsequent  to  1870  and  the  li.riii.ui  Srrla-na 
growers  of  Erfurt  deserve  much  of  the  credit  tor  the 
production  of  this  splendid  little  race  that  has  done  so 
much  to  help  restore  the  Verbena  again  to  popularity. 
Compactas  have  been  fixed  in  various  colors  so  that 
they  will  come  true  from  seed.  In  most  botanical  char- 
acters they  resemble  1'.  chatnifdri/folia  and  phlogiflora. 

Development  of  Treatment  as  Annuals.  Seed-Fij'ing. 
-When  the  Verbenas  were  first  introduced  they  were 
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propagated  to  a  considerable  extent  by  separating  the 
prostrate,  rooting  branches  and  potting  them.  This 
method  was  soon  abandoned  in  favor  of  propagation  by 
cuttings.  Verbenas  root  very  readily  and  they  were 
grown  from  cuttings  almost  exclusively  up  to  1880,  ex- 
cept that  seed  propagation  was  employed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  new  varieties.  During  all  this  pe- 
riod, as  a  consequence  of  much  fortuitous  and 
intentional  hybridizing,  and  of  no  effort  hav- 
ing been  made  to  fix  varieties,  seedlings  were 
very  variable  and  untrue  to  parent  varieties. 
Soon  after  the  decline  of  the  Verbena  in  1868- 
70  seed  propagation  was  more  extensively 
employed.  It  obviated  the  very  troublesome 
experience  of  wintering  over  stock  plants, 
which  were  so  susceptible  to  attacks  of  mildew 
and  aphis.  Soon  efforts  were  made  to  fix 
strains  that  would  come  true  to  color  and  habit 
from  seed.  This  has  been  most  successfully 
accomplished,  and  the  Verbena  is  gaining 
much  of  its  popularity  through  treatment  as  an 
annual.  Seeds  are  sown  in  March.  The  plants 
are  hardened  off  in  a  coldframe  and  set  out  in 
the  latter  part  of  May.  They  flower  profusely 
from  June  to  October.  Striped  varieties  are 
not  easily  fixed. 

Stimmartj  of  Present  fforticultural  Types 
{  r.  hybrida).- It  is  impossible  to  satisfac- 
torily classify  the  hybrid  garden  Verbenas  ac- 
cording to  their  botanical  derivation.  They 
are  conveniently  classed  according  to  color  of 
dowers  into:  (1)  Self s,  or  one-colored  varieties; 
(2)  Oculatas.  or  eyed  varieties;  and  (3)  Ital- 
ians, or  striped  varieties.  As  to  habit  they  may 
be  divided  into:  (1)  Standards,  those  of  the 
ordinary  loose,  spreading  growth;  and  (2) 
Compactas,  which  are  much  reduced  in  stature 
and  of  more  condensed  form.  Verbenas  now 
in  cult,  are  shown  in  Figs.  2652-4. 

INDEX. 

Aubletia,  9.  incisa,  3.  phlogiflora,  2. 

bipinnatifida,  8.  Zamberti,  9.  pulchella,  6,7, 8. 

Canadensis,  9.  Melindres,  1.  tenera.  6. 

chamaBdryfolia,  1.  melindroides,  1.  teucrioides,  4. 

Brummondii,  9.  montana,  8,  9.  Tiveedieana,  2. 

erinoides,  7  multifida,  7.  venosa.  5. 


k.  Connective  of  the  upper  anthers 

not  appendaged. 

B.   Clusters  not  panicled.     Proto- 

ttfpes  of  the  Garden  Verbenas 

(v.  hijhrida,Hort.  Fig.2e5'2). 

c.  FIs.  scarlet 1.  chamaedryfoUa 

cc.  Fts.  rose  or  purple. 

D.  Clusters    oval    to   oblong: 

Ivs.  saw-toothed 2.  phlogiflora 

DD.   Clusters  flat  or  convex:  Ivs. 
more  deeply  and  sharply 

cut 3.  incisa 

ccc.  Fls.  white 4.  teucrioides 

BB.  Clusters  panicled 5.  venosa 

A.   Connective   of  the  upper  anthers 
furnished  with  a  glandular  ap- 
pendage. 
B.  Fls.  violet  or  rosy  purple. 
c.  Hrrirfs  half  as  long  as  calyx: 
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subincisely  serrate,  serrations  often  unequal,  strigose 
above,  below  hairy,  especially  on  nerves:  peduncles 
elongated,  ascending:  spikes  solitary,  capitate:  bracts 
lanceolate-.subulate,  ciliate:  calyx  hirsute  canescent, 
sparingly  glandular,  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the 
bracts:  corolla  crimson,  limb  irregular.  — Occurs  in  two 
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garden  Verbena  — V    hybrida(Xl). 


i,/.x/n- 


CC.   Iir<i,ls  al,.,„/  nx  hniii  ascnii/.r 
,.,■    a     nm.     .,!,,. rt,-r:     plant 

ainiaal 7.  erinoides 

BB.  Fls.  lilac:  plants  annual. 

c.  Ia)s .  twice  pinnatifid 8.  bipinnatiKda 

cc.  I/vs .  once  pinnatifid 9.  Aubletia 


1.  chamaEdryfdlia,  Juss.  ( r.  Melindres,  Gill.  V. 
melindroWes,  Chum.).  Fig.  2649.  Characterized  by  red 
fls.  in  flatfish  clusters,  oblong,  coarsely  scalloped, 
nearly  sessile  Ivs.  and  rather  stiff  pubescence.  Stems 
slender,  forking,  creeping  at  base,  hirsute:  branches 
somewhat  ascending:  Ivs.  oblong  or  ovate,  base  broadlj' 
cuneate,  contracted  into  the   short  petiole,  crenate  or 


rather  distinct  forms :  var.  Melindres  has  oblong  to  ob- 
long-lanceolate Ivs.,  which  are  unequally  incised-serrate. 
This  form  is  less  hirsute  and  is  more  graceful  and  vig- 
orous. It  was  the  form  first  introduced  to  cultivation. 
Var.  melindroides  has  shorter,  broader  Ivs.  and  i.s  more 
hairy.  Different  forms  occur  over  southeru  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  the  whole  of  the  Pampas. 
B.R.  14:1184.  L.B.C.  16:1514.  B.M.  3333.  P.M.  1:173. 
B.  3:129. 

2.  phlogifiara,  Cham.  (  V.  Tweediedna,  Niven).  Fig. 
2649.  Characterized  by  rosy  or  purple  fls.  in  oblong  or 
oval  clusters;  resembles  No.  1,  but  has  more  upright 
habit,  softer  pubescence  and  larger,  longer-pointed, 
distinctly  petioled  Ivs.  Stems  ascending:  branches 
rather  erect,  much  subdivided, angled, retrorsely  hirsute : 
Ivs.  oblong  or  lanceolate-triangular,  acute,  base  entire, 
cuneately  long-attenuate  into  the  evident  petiole,  un- 
equally subincised  serrate,  somewhat  venosely  rugose, 
strigose  above,  below  hairy  or  strigillose  pubescent: 
spikes  terminal,  pedunculate,  many-fid.,  oval  to  oblong: 
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bracts  short-ovate  to  subulate-lanceolate:  calyx  twice  as 
long  as  bracts,  covered  with  short  pubescence  inter- 
spersed with  short  capitate  glandular  hairs.  Southern 
Brazil  and  Uruguay.    B. 


M.  3541. 


'.M.  4:5. 


2653.   Verbena  teucrioides,  as 

cultivated  to  this  day  (X  J^). 

The  spike  elongates  still  further. 


3.  inclsa,  Hook.  Fig. 
2649.  Rosy  orpurple-fld. 
species  with  Ivs.  more 
deeply  cut  than  in  the 
two  preceding.  Whole 
plant  hairy -pubescent; 
stems  ascending  ; 
branches  erect:  Ivs.  ob- 
long-triangular, base 
cuneately  truncate  or 
subcordately  attenuate 
into  the  evident  petiole, 
pinnatifid-lobed  or  deep- 
ly serrated  and  incised, 
upper  Ivs.  sublanceolate, 
sessile,  incisely  pin- 
natifid:  spikes  terminal, 
pedunculate,  subternate, 
flat  or  convex  :  bracts 
ovate:  calyx  4  times  as 
long  as  bracts,  short- 
hairy,  sprinkled  with 
glandular  hairs :  corolla- 
tube  glandular  -  pubes- 
cent, thrice  as  long  as 
calyx;  limb  large,  rose- 
purple,  paler  beneath, 
obovate  lobes  deeply  emarginate.  Southern  Brazil, 
Paraguay  and  northern  Argentine  Republic.  B.M.  3628. 

4.  teucrioides,  Gill.  &  Hook.  Figs.  2649,  2G53.  Char- 
acterized by  fragrant  white  fls.  in  very  long  clusters. 
Stems  cespitose,  rooting  at  base,  ascending,  terete, 
openly  and  copiously  hirsute:  Ivs.  ovate  to  oblong-tri- 
angular, base  entire,  sessile  or  nearly  so,  obtusely  ser- 
rate, margins  revolute,  veiny-rugose,  glandular-pubes- 
cent above,  subtomentosely  hispidulous  on  veins  below: 
spikes  terminal,  solitary,  glandular,  hairy,  lax,  5-9  in. 

long:  bracts  subulate  -  lanceolate, 
ciliate;  calyx  nerved,  twice  as  long 
as  bracts;  corolla  yellowish  white 
or  pinkish,  long  exserted,  twisting 
in  age,  fragrant.  Southern  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  Argentine  Republic, 
Chile  and  Peru.  P.M.  5:243.  B.M. 
3694. 

5.  vendsa,    Gill.  &    Hook.     Fig. 
2654.    Differs  from  all  other  culti- 
vated  kinds   by  pauicled  inflores- 
cence and  tuberous   roots.      Her- 
perennial,    1   foot    high: 
stems  simple,  rhizomatic,  creeping 
at  base,  ascending,  4-angled,  hairy: 
Ivs.  rigid,  oblong  to  oblong-lanceo- 
late,  the   subcuneate    base    entire 
and       half-  clasping, 
acute    at    apex,    un- 
equally   subincisely 
dentate,    the    teeth 
openly   acuminate, 
nerves  prominent,  hir- 
sute below:    spikes  in 
a  close  terminal  pani- 
cle, subternate,  lateral 
ones  pedunculate,  fas- 
tigiate  and  finally  cyl- 
indrical: bracts   subu- 
late, ciliate,  often  pur- 
plish,    exceeding    the 
hairy     calyx  :     corolla 
lilac  or  bluish    purple 
to  nearly  sky-blue,  very 
thinly  villous  without; 
tube  slender,  thrice  as 
long    as    calyx:    fr.    1 
tside,  dorsal  ridges   5. 
Republic.     B.M.  3127.- 
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Tubers  may  be   kept  indoors   over  winter,   or   species 
propagated  by  seeds  sown  in  greenhouse  in  January. 

6.  t^nera,  Spreng.  {V.  pjilcMlla,  Sw.,  not  Hort.). 
Herbaceous  perennial:  stems  cespitose,  decumbent, 
rooting;  branches  slender,  4-angled,  ascending,  sparsely 
hairy:  Ivs.  decurrent  into  the  short  petiole,  3-parted 
and  again  pinnatifid  into  acute,  linear,  entire,  subrevo- 
lute  divisions,  sprinkled  with  short  hairs:  spikes  ter- 
minal pedunculate:  calyx  elongated,  strigose  pubescent 
or  hairy,  sprinkled  at  angles  with  short  stipitate  patella- 
form  glan^is,  twice  as  long  as  bracts;  corolla  rose-violet; 
anther  appendages  barely  exserted,  claviculate,  subre- 
ourved.    Southern  Brazil  and  LaPlata  region. 

7.  erinoldes.  Lam.  (I',  iimllifida,  Ruiz  and  Pav.  V. 
piilcliellii,  Hort.,  in  part).  Jloss  Verbena.  Annual 
or  perennial:  stem  strigose  hairy  or  somewhat  hirsute, 
branching,  decumbent,  rooting:  branches  ascending: 
Ivs.  ovate  in  outline,  cuneate  base  decurrent  into  the 
petiole,  deeply  3-parted  and  the  divisions  pinnatifid 
into  narrow  linear  acute  lobes,  subrevolute  on  mar- 
gins, strigose  especially  on  nerves:  spikes  terminal, 
solitary,  pedunculate,  soon  elongating  and  relaxing, 
canescent  hairy:  bracts  lanceolate,  acuminate,  spread- 
ing, one-half  as  long  to  as  long  or  longer  than  the  calyx; 
corolla  rather  small,  shortly  exserted,  lilac,  bearded 
within;  anther  appendages  exserted,  rather  short.— 
Said  by  Dr.  Gillies  to  be  "one  of  the  commonest  plants 
on  the  Alps  of  Clile  and  Mendoza  .  .  .  varying  ex- 
tremely in  color  of  flowers,  in  stature  and  in  degree  in 
which  the  leaves  are  cut."  In  some  individuals  the  fls. 
are  said  to  be  scarlet,  in  others  blue  or  purple.  Forms 
assignable  to  this  species  occur  also  in  the  southern 
states  of  Brazil.  The  species  is  probably  a  composite 
one  as  now  recognized.  B.R.  21:1766  (as  V.  multifida, 
var.  contracta).  Variable  but  unique  species  character- 
ized by  distinct,  finely  cut  foliage  and  rosy  lilac  to  deep 
purple  fls.,  but  the  clusters  and  individual  fls.  are  too 
small  to  make  it  popular. 


Verbena  Aubletia(XK)  ■ 
bipinnatifida,  Nutt.  {V.pttlch^lla  ot  some  German 
seedsmen,  r.  montdna,  Hort.,  in  part).  Perennial, 
prostrate  and  rooting  at  base;  stems  stout,  upright, 
branched,  6-18  in.  high:  Ivs.  rather  thick,  petioled, 
1-2K  in.  long,  scabrous  above,  ovate  in  outline,  bipin- 
nately  parted  or  3-parted  into  numerous  oblong,  rather 
acute  lobes  1-3  lines  broad:  spikes  solitary,  dense  to 
rather  lax,  at  first  capitate,  becoming  2-4  in.  long  in  fr. : 
corolla  5-8  lines  long,  purple  or  lilac,  limb  4-5  lines 
broad,  lobes  emarginate  to  obcordate;  throat  of  corolla 
provided  with  a  palisade  of  short  hairs;  upper  stamens 
bearing  each  a  small  oval  to  oblong  purplish  gland. 
Texas  to  Neb.  and  Col. -Flowers  become  bluish  purple 
in  drying. 
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9.  AublStia,  Jaeq.  {V.  AnbUtia,  var.  Drtimmondii, 
Limll.  r.  Canadensis,  Britton.  V.  DnimmomUi, 
Hort.  r.  Zdmberti,  Sims.  I',  montdna,  Hort.,  in 
part).  Fi^.  2G55.  Perennial,  pubescent,  with  rather  stiff 
hairs  or  glabrate:  branches  slender  and  ascending  from 
a  sometimes  creeping  rooting  base,  6-18  in.  high:  Ivs. 
ovate  or  ovate-oblong  in  outline,  1-3  in.  long,  truncate, 
broadly  cuneate  or  subcordate  at  base  and  the  petiole 
more  or  less  margined,  incisely  lobed  and  toothed,  often 
deeply  3-cleft:  spikes  peduncled,  dense,  short  and  capi- 
tate in  early  flower,  becoming  2-4  in.  long  in  fruit: 
bracts  subulate,  mostly  shorter  than  the  calyx— these 
and  the  calyx  densely  glandular  pubescent:  calyx-teeth 
unequal,  filiform-subulate;  corolla  6-10  lines  long,  from 
bluish  purple  or  lilac  to  rosy  purple  or  white,  frequently 
approaching  blue  in  dried  specimens;  limb  %-%  in. 
broad,  lobes  oblong  or  obovate,  emarginate  and  more  or 
less  revolute  near  the  sinuses,  throat  provided  with  pali- 
sade of  short  white  hairs :  upper  anthers  bearing  each 
a  light  brown,  oblong  gland  which  is  barely  exserted. 
Colo,  and  Mex.  eastward  across  the  continent.  B.B. 
3:72.  B.M.  308:2200.  B.R.  4:291;  23: 1925. -Reported 
as  producing  many  garden  and  spontaneous  hybrids. 
Garden  forms  are  of  stouter  habit,  less  inclined  to 
root  at  base;  Ivs.  larger,  dark  shiny  green  above,  more 
conspicuously  veiny,  clusters  and  Individual  fls.  larger, 
and  the  color  variation  more  striking.  Many  forms  have 
a  rich  spicy  fragrance  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
hybrid  Verbenas.  On  account  of  the  robust,  healthy 
nature  of  V.  Aubletia  it  has  been  frequently  recom- 
mended in  horticultural  literature  as  desirable  for  hy- 
bridizing with  the  hybrid  Verbenas  to  improve  their 
constitution.  The  cross  would  probably  be  too  radical 
for  best  results.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  charming 
species  which  is  thought  well  of  in  Europe  should  be 
neglected  in  its  native  America. 

V,  bracteata  and  hastata,  two  weedy  North  American  spe- 
cies, have  also  been  offered  for  CHltivation,  but  they  have  small 
garden  value.    Descriptions  are  easily  obtained. 

J.  H.  COWEN. 

VEEBENA,  LEMON.     Lippia. 
VERBENA,  SAND.     See  Abronia. 

VERBESlNA  (probably  a  meaningless  alteration  of 
Verbena).  Compdsitw.  Crownbeakd.  About  50  spe- 
cies of  American  herbs,  annual  or  perennial  (some 
tropical  species  shrubby),  with  alternate  or  opposite, 
often  decurrent  Ivs.  and  corymbose  or  solitary  heads  of 
yellow  or  white  flowers;  rays  sometimes  wanting,  pis- 
tillate or  neutral :  akenes  flattened  or  those  of  the  rays 
3-sided,  their  margins  winged  or  not;  pappus  of  2  (1-3) 
awns,  sometimes  with  2  or  3  intermediate  scales. 

About  half  a  dozen  hardy  perennial  Verbesinas  have 
slight  rank  as  garden  plants,  but  the  competition  among 
yellow-fld.  autumn-blooming  composites  is  so  great  that 
Verbesinas  have  little  chance.  The  following  species  is 
a  robust  and  rather  coarse  plant,  growing  4-8  ft.  high, 
and  suitable  only  for  the  wild  gardens  and  the  back  row 
of  the  hardy  border.  It  is  doubtless  of  the  easiest  cul- 
ture. It  blooms  from  Aug.  to  Oct.,  and  has  numerous 
yellow  fls.  K-1  in.  across  in  flattish  clusters. 

OCCidenUlis,  Walt.  (  V.  Hiegesbickla,  Michx.).  Hardy 
perennial  herb,  4-8  ft.  high:  Ivs.  ovate  (uppermost  ob- 
long-lanceolate), acuminate,  serrate,  the  larger  ones 
8  in.  long,  contrasted  into  a  marginal  petiole:  rays 
styliferous  and  usually  fertile:  awns  of  pappus  not 
hooked.    Dry  hillsides,  eastern  U.  S.    B.B.  3:430. 

W.  M. 

VERMONT,  HORTICULTURE  IN.  Fig.  2656.  Ver- 
mont has  no  reputation  as  a  horticultural  state,  either 
amongst  her  own  citizens  or  outside  her  boundaries,  yet 
there  is  not  one  important  fruit  or  vegetable  crop  of 
the  temperate  zone,  not  even  excepting  apricots  and 
peaches,  which  cannot  be  grown  to  perfection  here. 
With  the  exception  of  apricots,  peaches  and  sweet  cher- 
ries all  the  temperate  fruits  can  be  produced  in  great 
perfection.  The  only  reason  which  can  account  for  the 
non-development  of  Vermont's  horticultural  resources 
is  the  fact  that  the  possibilities  are  not  appreciated  by 
her    land -owners.     Vermont    farmers    are    extremely 
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conservative  and  slow  to  make  a  change  in  their  meth- 
ods of  farming,  so  that  the  signal  success  of  the  few 
who  have  taken  up  fruit-growing  makes  but  small  im- 
pression on  the  many  who  are  still  busy  making  butter 
and  growing  hay,  potatoes,  and  little  patches  of  grain. 

The  home  markets  for  fruit  and  vegetables  are  unu- 
sually good.  Strawberries  rarely  sell  for  less  than 
12J^  cents  a  quart,  and  the  average  price  for  good 
fruit  is  probably  nearer  15  cents.  Blackberries  usu- 
ally bring  10  cents  and  raspberries  10-12K  cents. 
Cherries  are  hardly  to  be  boiight,  though  sour  cherries 
thrive  and  cherry  pie  is  popular.  The  price  for  cherries 
is  always  $3  to  $4  a  bushel.  Good  vegetables  sell  equally 
well.  With  such  favorable  markets,  supported  by  nu- 
merous small  manufacturing  villages  and  a  horde  of 
summer  boarders,  horticultural  industries  certainly 
ought  to  thrive. 

The  horticultural  regions  of  Vermont  are,  roughly, 
three.  The  first  and  most  important  is  the  Champlain 
valley  district,  including  several  large  islands  in  Lake 
Champlain.  This  region  reaches  off  toward  Montreal  on 
the  north;  and  the  general  character  of  its  horticulture 
is  much  like  that  in  the  St.  Lawrence  valley  between 
Montreal  and  Lake  Ontario.  Winter  apples  are  the 
most  important  crop  in  this  section.  The  second  region 
lies  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state  and  belongs 
to  the  upper  Hudson  valley.  Apples  will  grow  readily 
when  attended,  but  they  are  seldom  cared  for.  Greater 
success  is  secured  with  small  fruits,  the  growing  of 
which  is  greatly  encouraged  by  the  large  annual  immi- 
gration of  summer  residents.  The  third  district  com- 
prises the  valley  of  the  Connecticut.  It  is  the  least  de- 
veloped of  the  three,  horticulturally.  The  reason  for 
this  fact  is  not  plain.  Soil  and  climate  are  admirably 
adapted  to  all  sorts  of  fruits.  Even  peaches  are  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  orchards.  The  few  men  who  are 
growing  plums,  cherries,  strawberries,  etc.,  are  proving 
every  year  that  the  Connecticut  valley  in  Vermont  is 
naturally  as  much  a  fruit  region  as  any  other. 

The  apple  crop  offers  the  single  semi-exception  to 
the  statement  that  Vermont  has  no  horticultural  repu- 
tation at  home.  There  are  a  few  commercial  apple  or- 
chards in  the  Champlain  valley  which  grow  as  fine 
apples  and  yield  as  handsome  cash  profits  as  any  or- 
chards in  America.  Grand  Isle  county,  made  up  of  land 
lying  in  Lake  Champlain,  has  the  principal  reputation 
for  apples.  The  best  orchards  and  the  best  orchard- 
ists  are  found  there;  but  Addison  county  ships  about 
double  the  quantity  of  apples. 

The  varieties  of  apples  grown  for  market  are  princi- 
pally Greening,  Spy,  Baldwin  and  Fameuse.  Next  to 
these  come  Mcintosh,  King,  Ben  Davis,  Spitzenburgh, 
Seek-no-further  and  Arctic.  A  few  old  orchards  con- 
tain many  of  the  old-time  favorites,  such  as  Fall  Har- 
vey, Dutch  Mignonne,  Gilpin,  Grimes  Golden,  and  the 
like.  But  such  collections  are  few  and  uncherished. 
The  modern  commercial  varieties  are  the  only  ones  in 
repute. 

Vermont  has  had  some  experience  with  the  Russian 
apples.  In  fact.  Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins,  of  Newport,  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  state,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
famous  experimenters  with  the  Russian  importations. 
Nevertheless  the  Russian  varieties  have  made  small 
impression  on  the  pomology  of  the  state. 

Plums  are  grown  just  enough  to  prove  that  they  will 
.succeed  admirably.  Lombard,  Green  Gage,  Bradshaw, 
the  Damsons  and  other  old-fashioned  sorts  still  retain 
the  preference  of  conservative  Vermonters,  though 
other  growers  are  planting  chiefly  of  the  Japanese  va- 
rieties, especially  Burbank  and  Abundance.  In  the 
northern  and  mountain  towns  only  the  Americana  and 
Nigra  types  are  hardy  enough ;  but  even  these  are  sel- 
dom grown. 

Among  chenies  Morello,  Montmorency  and  Richmond 
are  favorites  Raspberries  are  mostly  red,  the  black- 
caps being  seldom  giown  Cuthbtrt  is  the  leading 
variety,  though   Sth  itt  1(11  nn   are   gaining 

friends  rapidly      Bl  i   I  i  c  irefully  grown 

usually.    Fine  bluel    i  ti  jm  the  "fields  in 

considerable  quantity  I  r     s  of  grapes  can 

be  ripened  for  home  us  i  lucid  Worden,  Moore 
Early,  Green  Mountain  mil  Del  iw are  being  leading 
varieties. 
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2656.    Outline  of  Vermont. 


Truck  gardening  is  practiced,  of  course,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  all  the  principal  cities;  but  it  cannot  be  said 
to  be  a  well-managed  business.  Those  crops  which 
grow  in  special  perfection  are  beans,  potatoes,  peas, 
tomatoes,  salsify  and  parsnips.  Those  which  cannot 
be  grown,  or  which  are,  as  a  rule,  unsuccessful,  are 
melons,  okra,  sweet  potatoes,  turnips  and  Lima  beans. 
Special  crops  which  are  sometimes  grown  in  quantities 
for  export  are  seed  peas,  white  beans  and  onions. 

On  account  of  the  long,  cold  winters  and  the  short, 
cloudy  days  of  that  season,  greenhouses  are  operated  at 
a  great  disadvantage.  The  production  of  hothouse  vege- 
tables is,  therefore,  very  small,  and  florists  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  grow  roses  and  lilies,  or  even  violets  and  carna- 
tions, at  a  profit. 

The  Vermont  Horticultural  Society  was  organized 
December  3,  1896.  It  is,  therefore,  a  young,  though  an 
active  and  useful  society.  p.  a.  Waugh. 

VERNONIA  (after  Wm.  Vernon,  an  English  botanist 
who  traveled  in  North  America).  Conipdsitie.  Iron- 
weed.  A  genus  of  nearly  500  species  of  perennial  herbs 
or  rarely  shrubs,  with  alternate,  pinnately  veined  leaves 
and  usually  purple  or  rose  flowers  borne  in  the  follow- 
ing species  in  terminal  cymes.  The  genus  is  widely 
scattered  about  the  world,  but  is  possibly  most  plentiful 
in  South  America.  The  following  species  are  native  of 
the  United  States,  and  are  hardy  perennial  herbs  of  at- 
tractive appearance,  with  rather  large  heads  of  purple 
flowers  in  terminal  clusters  in  late  summer  or  early 
fall. 

Heads  not  glomerate,  several-  to  many-fld. :  involucre 
of  dry  or  partly  herbaceous,  much -imbricated  bracts: 
corolla   regularly   5-cleft   into    narrow    lobes:     akenes 
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mostly  10-costate,  with  a  truncate 
apex  and  a  cartilaginous,  callous 
base:  pappus  double  (at  least  in 
American  species).  Vernonias  are 
of  easy  culture  in  any  good,  rich 
border,  being  easily  propagated  by 
division. 

A.  ffeads  50-70-nowered. 
Arkansina,   DC.      Stem   8-10   ft. 

high:  Ivs.  linear-lanceolate,  4-12  in. 
long,  alternate-acuminate:  peduncles 
not  branched:  involucre  green,  the 
filiform  tips  often  reddish.  Plains, 
Mo.,  Kan.  to  Texas.  July-Sept.  B. 
B.  3:302. 

AA.    Reads  15^0-fld. 

B.  Lvs,  narfoxvUj  linear. 
c.  Plant  about  1  ft.  high. 

Lindheimeri,  Gray  &  Engelm. 
Stem  excessively  leafy  up  to  the  in- 
florescence: Ivs.  l}4-3  in.  long  by 
1-2  lines  wide,  with  revolute  mar- 
gins :  fls.  in  a  corymbiform  cyme. 
July-Sept.  Rocky  hills,  W.  Tex'as. 
CC.    Plant  2-4  ft.  high. 

Lfittermani,  Engelm.  Stem  fas- 
tigiately  and  cyraosely  much 
branched  at  the  summit:  Ivs.  2^ 
in.  long,  only  1  line  wide,  margins 
not  revolute:  fl. -heads  numerous, 
Vo  in.  long,  10-14-fld.  July-Sept. 
Sandy  soil,  Arkansas. 

c.    Brucls  „f   iiii-nl„e,-e  tipped  with 

Noveboracfensis,  Willd.  Fig.  2657. 
Stem  3-6  ft.:  Ivs.  olilcng  to  oblong- 
lanceolate,  3-9  in.  long:  heads  in  an 
open  cyme :  involucre  commonly 
brownish  or  dark  purplish  :  fls. 
rarely  white,  usually  in  moist  soil. 
July-Sept.  B.B.  3:302.-The  more 
common  species  of  the  eastern 
United  States. 


CC.    Bracts  not  ( 
D.    Plant  tome, 


vned. 


Bildwini,  Torr.    Stem  2-5  ft.  high:  Ivs.  lanceolate  to 
ovate-lanceolate,  4-8  in.  long:  bracts  greenish  acute  or 
acuminate,  tips  spreading  or  reflexed.    Fls.  earlier  than 
most  species,  in  July  and 
August.    Prairies,  east- 
ern   Mo.   to   Tex.     B.B. 
3:302. 

DD.   Plant  glahro^is. 
E.    Lvs'.thin. 

altiSBima,  Nutt.  Stem 
.5-10  ft.  hisrh-  h  s.  veiny 
lanceolate  or  lanceolate- 
oblong,  4-12  m.  long  : 
bracts  obtuse  or  merely 
mucronate -tipped, 
closely appressed.  July- 
Sept.  Western  Pa  to 
111.,  La.  and  Fla.  B  B. 
3:303. 

E.   Zvs.  thickish. 

fasciculElta,  M  i  c  h  x . 
Stem  2-5  ft.  high:  Us. 
somewhat  obscurely 
veined,  linear  to  oblong- 
lanceolate,  3-6  in.  long: 
heads  numerous  and 
crowded  on  the  branches 
of  the  cyme:  bracts  ob- 
tuse or  some  of  the  upper  mucronate-acute,  closely  ap- 
pressed. July-Sept.  Ohio  and  Ky.  to  the  Dakotas  and 
south  to  Texas.    B.B.  3:303.  F.  W.  Barclay. 


2657.  Isolated  specimen  clump 
of  Ironwee  d— Vernonia 
Noveboracensis. 
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VERONICA  (after  St.  Veronica).  ScrophulariAce(e. 
Speedwell.  The  Speedwells  are  mostly  herbs,  with  a 
few  exotic  shrubs,  best  known  by  their  usually  long  ra- 
cemes of  small  blue  Bowers.  About  200  species,  mostly 
in  the  northern  hemisphere,  a  few  species  in  the  tropics 
anil  southern  hemisphere.  In  New  Zealand  they  are  a 
dominant  feature  of  the  country.  Plants  in  cultivation 
are  mostly  hardy  at  the  North,  usually  low-growing  and 
occasionally  prostrate.  Lvs.  opposite,  rarely  verticillate 
or  alternate:  fls.  in  axillary  or  terminal  racemes  and 
bracted;  calyx  4-5-parted ;  corolla  usually  blue,  rarely 
pink  or  white,  wheel-shaped  or  salver-shaped,  the 
lateral  lobes  or  the  lowermost  one  commonly  narrower 
than  the  others;  stamens  2,  exserted,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  corolla;  style  entire,  subcapi- 
tate:  capsule  flattened,  obtuse  or  notched  at  apex,  2- 
furrowed:  seeds  few  or  many. 

All  are  showy,  free-flowering  plants,  used,  except  the 
shrubs,  as  garden  perennials  or  annuals,  and  are  propa- 
gated by  seeds,  the  perennials  also  by  division,  the 
shrubs  by  cuttings  in  spring  or  summer.  They  succeed 
in  any  good  garden  soil  in  a  sunny  situation.  The 
lower-growing  forms  are  good  rock-plants;  the  taller  are 
adapted  to  the  herbaceous  border.  The  shrubby  forms 
are  greenhouse  plants  or  grown  only  in  warmer  parts  of 
the  country,  particularly  California,  where  they  are 
everbloomi'ng,  and  where  they  do  well  along  the  coast 
even  in  exposed  places  by  the  sea.  The  shrubby  species 
are  mostly  natives  of  New  Zealand.  They  are  well  re- 
viewed in  The  Garden  45,  p.  506,  and  28,  p.  292.  Some 
of  them  have  enjoyed  a  considerable  popularity  in  Eng- 
land, where  they  are  generally  seen  in  cool  conserva- 
tories, but  they  survive  the  winters  outdoors  in  the 
most  favored  parts  of  the  British  Isles.  The  first  hy- 
brid was  raised  in  1848  by  Isaac  Anderson-Henry  (then 
Isaac  Anderson),  a  noted  hybridizer.  This  gentleman 
continued  his  experiments  for  several  years,  using  V. 
spcciosa,  saUcifolia  and  eUipfica.  His  work  was  con- 
tinued by  others,  and  most  of  the  hybrid  Veronicas  of 
to-day  have  the  parentage  above  indicated,  with  the 
blood  of  I',  speciosa  generally  much  in  evidence.  If  a 
collective  name  for  Veronica  hybrids  is  desired,  V.  spe- 
ciosa var.  hybrida  is  the  best  name  for  the  whole  group. 
Unfortunately  all  these  hybrids  are  unfit  for  general 
cultivation  out-of-doors  in  northern  climes,  but  a  hardier 
race  will  probably  be  secured  by  using  V.  Traversii  and 
its  allies,  which  have  been  introduced  more  recently. 
Some  of  these  are  V.  Colensoi,  Sakninisis,  auomala, 
monticola  and  pimeloi(les,  —  a\l  unknown  to  the  Ameri- 
can trade.  A  third  and  still  hardier  group  of  the  New 
Zealand  Speedwells  is  the  truly  alpine  group  known  as 
Whipcord  Veronicas.  These  should  be  quite  hardy  in 
northern  rockeries.  They  are  unknown  in  America  now. 
The  best  of  the  group  'is  said  to  be  V.  ciipressoides, 
var.  variiibilis,  known  to  English  trade  as  V.  sali- 
comoicles.  Others  in  cultivation  are  V.  Bectori,  Ann- 
strongi  and  lycopodioides. 

Veronica  was  monographed  bv  Bentham  in  Latin  in 
DC.  Prod.  10:458-491  (1846),  158  species  being  then 
known.  An  excellent  account  of  cultivated  Veronicas  is 
found  in  Vilmorin's  Blumengirtnerei. 


alba.  12,  18.  gentianoides,  12 

alpinii,  11.  Heiideraoni,  4. 

alpestris,  9.  Hulkeana,  1. 

amethjistlna,  16.  imperialis,  4. 

incana, 14. 

Japoniea,  10. 

longifolia,  17. 

macrocarpa,  6. 
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Andersonii 
Austriaca, 
Busbaumii. 

Candida,  14,                  macrocarpa,  6.             spuria 
Chamsedrys,  23.           montana,  20.                 subsessilis,  17. 
circiBoides.  19.              offleinalis,  21.               Syriaca,  8. 
crenulata,  17.               panimlata.  16.             Teucrium,  24. 
decussata.  3.                 pectinata,  22.                Traversii,  2. 
elegans.  16.                    pinnata,  15.                   villosa.  17. 
elliptica.  3.                  prostrata,  24.               Virginica,  10. 
foliis  variegatis,  12. 
A.  Plants    shrubby,    all    from    A'ew 
Zealand   and  all   with   opposite 
leaves;  tender  in  the  North. 
B.  Margin  of  lvs.  coarsely  serrate..   1.  Htllkeai 
BB.  Margin  of  lvs.  entire. 
c.  Pairs  of  lvs.  crowded. 
D,  Racemes  subterminal 2.  Travers 


DD.  Racemes  axillary 3.  elliptica 

cc.  Pairs  of  lvs.  rather  distant 4.  speciosa 

D.  Height  S-6  ft.:    lvs.  I-IV^  in. 
wide. 
DD.  Reight  10-15  ft.  or  more:  lvs. 
4-8  lines  wide. 
E.  Capsule  scarcely  twice  as 

long  as  calyx 5.  saUcifolia 

EE.  Capsule  about  three  times 

as  long  as  calyx 6.  macrocarpa 

A.  Plants  hardy  herbs. 
B.  Duration  annual. 

c.  Height  a  foot  or  less:   fls.  blue. 

D.  Racemes  axillary 7.  Buxbaumii 

DD.  Racemes  teryninal 8.  Syriaca 

cc.  fT,-iiiht  2-4  ft.:  fls.  whitish 9.  serpyllifolia 

Ihfiii  in.ii,....'. '...10.  Virginica 

cc.  ii's.    nxiialln    opposite,    occa- 
sionally alternate. 
D.  Racemes  terminal. 
E.  Habit      creeping :     plants 
S-12  in.  high. 

F,  Capsule  oblong 11.  alpina 

FF.  Capsule      roundish     or 
broader  than  long, 
a.  Apex      of     capsule 

slightly  notched 12.  gentianoides 

GG.  Apex  of  capsule  deeply 

notched 13.  repens 

EE.  Habit      upright:      plants 
stronger     growing     and 
taller. 
F.  Foliage  and  stem  white- 
woolly  14.  incana 

FF.  Foliage  nearly  glabrous: 
lvs.  large,  dentate. 
G.  Lower  lvs. pinnatisect.15.  pinnata 
GG.  Lower  lvs.  merely  ser- 
rate or  crenate. 
H.  Racemes  panicled.  .16.  spuria 
HH.  Racemes  solitary  or 
few. 
I.  Lvs.  lanceolate  ...17.  longifolia 
II.   Li-s.  I'l-iitf-oblong. .18.  spicata 

F.    Lis.    norfir 19.    CirCSBOideS 

FF.  Lvs.  broader. 

a.  Tlie  racemes  few-fid... 20.  montana 
GG.  Tlie  racemes  many-fid. 
H.  Fls.      pale       blue, 

rarely  pink 21.  officinalis 

HH.  Fls.  deep  bine,  while 

center 22.  pectinata 

EE.  Habit  taller,  more  upright. 

F.  Calyx  4-parted 23.  Chamaedrys 

FF.  Calyx  5-parted. 

G.  Lvs.  more  or  less  den- 
tate  24.  Teucrium 

GG.  Lrvs.  deeply  pinnatifid,25. 


1.  Hulkeana,  F.  Mueller.  Showy  lilac-fld.  species, 
readily  distinguished  by  its  serrate  lvs.  and  terminal 
racemes.  Slender,  erect,  sparingly  leafy,  straggling 
shrub,  1-3  ft.  high,  with  branching  stems :  lvs.  1-1>^ 
in.  long,  in  sparse  pairs,  ovate  or  oblong,  obtuse  or 
acute,  coarsely  serrate,  smooth,  leathery:  raceme  slen- 
der, terminal,  branching,  spreading,  4-10  in.  long:  fls. 
sessile,  lilac:  capsule  small,  longer  than  broad,  twice 
exceeding  the  sepals.  Summer.  Mts.  and  rockv  places. 
New  Zealand.    B.M.  5484. 

2.  Trdversii,  Hook,  f .  White-flowered  shrub  about  2-3 
ft.,  of  special  interest  as  being  hardy  in  Ireland  and 
parts  of  England.  A  smooth,  much-branched  shrub: 
lvs.  linear  or  linear-oblong,  entire,  smooth,  opposite, 
sessile,  thick,  %-l  in.  long,  numerous:  racemes  axil- 
lary, large:  fls.  many,  small,  white  or  mauve:  capsule 
acute,  3-4  times  exceeding  the  calyx.  All  summer. 
New  Zealand.   B.M.  6390.    Gn.  32,  p.  217. 
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3.  elliptica,  Forst.  (  ('.  decussAta,  Soland.).  Remark- 
able for  its  wbite  fls.,  which  are  large  for  the  genus, 
K-K  in.  across.  Small  or  tree-like:  Ivs.  oval  or  oblong- 
elliptic:  racemes  axillary,  few-fld. :  fls.  white  or  flesh- 
coloreil.  New  Zealan<l  and  antarctic  regions.  B.M. 
242.   J.H.  III.  35:225. -Not  advertised  in  America  now. 

4.  specidsa,  R.  Cunn.  A  half-hardy  bushy  branching 
shrub,  3-6  ft.  high.  Stout  and  very  smooth,  the  branches 
angled:  Ivs.  obovate  -  oblong,  subsessile,  thick  and 
smooth,  2-3  in.  long:  racemes  axillary,  densely  fld.: 
fls.  blue  to  violet,  with  rose,  red  or  white  varieties: 
capsule  exceeding  calyx.  Banks  of  streams.  New  Zea- 
land. B.M.  4057.  K.H.  1844:60.  Andersonii,  Lindl.  & 
Paxt.  {V.  Hendersonii,  Hort.),  a  hybrid  of  V.  salic- 
ifoUa  and  speciosa,  is  a  summer  bedding  plant  and  also 
a  greenhouse  subject.  It  grows  18  in.  high:  Ivs.  oblong, 
sessile,  entire,  thickish:  racemes  axillary:  fls.  bluish 
violet.    F.S.  5:058.    Fig.  2658. 

Var.  imperiaiis,  Boncharlat  (V.  imperi&Us,  Hort.), 
has  large,  dense  spikes  of  "amaranth-red"  or  crimson- 
purple  flowers.  F.S.  22:2317.  The  excellent  "Veronica 
Purple  Queen"  is  alleged  to  be  a  hybrid  of  V.  Traversii 
and  V.  Hendersonii  and  to  have  violet-blue  fls.  with  a 
white  center.  The  handsome  plate  Gn.  45:966  shows  no 
trace  of  V.  Traversii  nor  of  white  center.  The  plant  is 
close  to  V.  speciosa.  In  some  catalogues  V.  Hender- 
sonii and  V.  subsessilis  are  said  to  be  synonymous,  but 
this  is  a  gross  error. 

5.  salicifdlia,  Forst.  Strong,  half-hardy,  glabrous 
shrub  with  flattened  branchlets,  approaching  a  tree 
in  size  and  habit:  Ivs.  lanceolate,  subsessile,  entire, 
smooth,  2-3  in.  long,  pointed:  racemes  axillary,  densely 
fld.:  fls.  bluish  to  white,  large,  pedicelled:  capsules 
large,  longer  than  broad,  pointed,  exceeding  the  sepals. 
New  Zealand,  where  it  is  a  graceful  tree  10-15  ft.  high. 
Gn.  26,  p.  107;  28,  p.  293;  34,  p.  349. 

6.  macroodrpa,  Vahl.  Young  branches  glabrous:  Ivs. 
sessile,  lanceolate,  entire,  acute,  smooth:  racemes 
densely  fld.:  fls.  bluish  to  white:  capsule  ovate-oblong, 
thrice  exceeding  the  calyx.  With  habit  and  Ivs.  of  V. 
salicifolia.    Mts.,  New  Zealand. 


2658.    Veronica  Andersonii  (X  Yz).    No.  4 


7.  Biixbaumii,  Tenore.  Prostrate  annual,  with  elon- 
gated slender  pubescent  stems,  the  lower  branching 
and  often  rooting:  Ivs.  ovate,  subcordate,  coarsely 
crenate-serrate,  pubescent,  shortly  petioled,  %  in.  long, 
the  lower  opposite,  the  upper  alternate  and  similar: 
racemes  axillary:  fls.  small,  blue,  scattering,  on  long 
pedicels,  of  long  duration:  capsule  broader  than  long, 
very  widely  notched,  exceeded  by  the  sepals.  April- 
Sept.  Fields,  middle  and  S.  Europe,  Asia  and  natural- 
ized in  N.  Amer.    F.  1846,  p.  112. 
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8.  Syrlaoa,  Roem.  &  Schult.  Ascending,  diffusely 
branched  pubescent  herb,  6-12  in.  high:  Ivs.  ovate  or 
ovate  -  lanceolate,  incised  or  dentate,  smooth  ;  lower 
petiolate,  upper  subsessile,  %  in.  long:  raceme  termi- 
nal, slender,  4-6  in.  long:  fls.  blue,  with  thread-like 
pedicels  Vi  in.  long:  capsule  broader  than  long,  notched 
two-thirds  of  its  length,  exceeding  the  sepals.  June. 
S.  W.  Asia.    R.H.  1897,  p.  311. 

9.  serpyllifdlia,  Linn.  (V.  alpisfris,  Hort.).  Thyme- 
leaved  Speedwell.  St.  Paul's  Speedwell.  Slender, 
ascending,  nearly  smooth  plant,  growing  irregularly  in 
clumps  2—4  ft.  high,  the  base  prostrate  and  rooting: 
Ivs.  ovate  or  oblong,  crenate,  M-K  in.  long,  smooth, 
variable:  racemes  loose,  with  conspicuous  bracts;  fls. 
pediceled,  whitish  or  pale  blue  with  deeper  stripes: 
capsule  wider  than  long,  obtusely  notched,  exceeding 
or  equal  to  the  sepals.  May-July.  Roadsides  and  fields, 
Asia,  Eu.,  N.  Afr.,  N.  and  S.  Amer. 

10.  Virglnica,  Linn.  (Leptdndra  Virglnica,  Nutt.). 
Great  Virginian  Speedwell.  Culver's  Root.  Erect, 
simple,  somewhat  pubescent  herb  2-6  ft.  tall:  Ivs.  in 
whorls  of  4-6,  lanceolate,  2-4  in.  long,  smooth  above, 
pubescent  below,  acutely  serrate,  short-petioled:  ra- 
cemes terminal,  erect,  long,  dense:  fls.  many,  white  or 
pale  blue,  short-pediceled:  capsules  longer  than  broad, 
pointed,  twice  exceeding  the  calyx.  Aug.-Sept.  East- 
ern states.  — Free-growing  herb.  Likes  rich  soil  and 
much  sun.  While  stiff  and  coarse,  it  is  bold  and  stately. 
Var.  Jap6nica.  Of  similar  character  but  a  month 
earlier.   Japan. 

11.  alpina,  Linn.  A  slender,  delicate  plant  growing 
from  a  creeping  stock,  branching  at  the  base,  becoming 
ascending  or  upright,  the  flower-stems  often  solitary, 
2-6  in.  high:  Ivs.  opposite,  occasionally  alternate,  sub- 
sessile, elliptic  or  oblong,  entire  or  dentate,  about  K-1 
in.  long,  of  varying  size,  the  lowest  small,  orbicular:  ra- 
ceme short,  spiciform,  dense:  fls.  small,  blue  or  violet: 
capsule  M  in.  long,  oblong,  longer  than  broad,  hairy, 
exceeding  the  calyx.  Mts.  of  Eu.,  middle  and  N.  Asia 
and  alpine  and  arctic  regions  in  America.  B.M.2975.— 
Adapted  to  the  rock-garden.    Blackens  when  dried. 

12.  gentianoldes,  Vahl.  Gentian-leaved  Speedwell. 
Erect,  slender,  tufted  species  6-24  in.  high,  according 
to  soil  and  position,  from  creeping  roots  and  leafy  stems 
below  broadening  above  into  a  spicate  raceme:  Ivs.  obo- 
vate or  oblong,  some  lanceolate  or  linear,  thickish  en- 
tire or  small  crenate,  smooth,  lK-3  in.  long;  root-lvs. 
more  or  less  in  rosettes;  upper  Ivs.  bract-like,  smaller 
and  narrower:  raceme  elongated,  leafy,  many -fld., 
hairy:  fls.  pale  blue,  with  darker  streaks  on  long  pedi- 
cels: capsule  nearly  round,  slightly  notched,  exceeding 
the  calyx.  Wet  alpine  fields,  S.  E.  Eu.  B.M.  1002. -A 
hardy  species  in  any  soil  or  location,  shade-enduring 
though  not  necessarily  shade-loving,  blooming  early. 
Prop,  by  division.  Forms  a  mat  and  makes  a  good 
ground  cover  for  bare  spots  in  midsummer.  Also  a 
valuable  border  plant.  One  of  the  earliest.  Var.  idliis 
variegitis  is  a  dwarf  form  with  variegated  Ivs.  used  in 
formal  bedding.  Another  variety  has  longer  flower- 
stems  and  larger  fls.  which  are  light  lavender.  Var. 
&Iba  has  white  flowers. 

13.  ripens,  DC.  Ceeepfng  Speedwell.  Prostrate, 
slender,  compact  plant  growing  in  dense  masses:  Ivs. 
a-Vi  in.  long,  ovate,  slightly  crenate,  shining  green 
and  moss-like:  racemes  slender,  few-fld.:  fls.  nearly 
white,  with  a  trace  of  blue:  capsules  broader  than  long, 
deeply  notched,  exceeding  the  sepals.  May.  Forests  of 
Corsica.  Hardy  in  Mass.— Grows  in  the  sun.  Will  cover 
the  ground  where  grass  does  not  grow,  forming  a  sod  in 
a  short  time.  Prefers  moist  corners  but  thrives  on  a 
moderately  dry  soil. 

14.  inc4na,  Linn.  (  \'.  Candida,  Hort.).  Hoart  Speed- 
well. Strong,  upright  or  ascending,  white-woolly 
plant  12-18  in.  high,  with  many  sterile  matted  branches 
and  fewer  fertile  erect  branches:  Ivs.  opposite,  acute, 
lower  oblong,  upper  lanceolate,  1-3  in.  long,  white-to- 
mentose:  racemes  erect,  numerous,  3-0  in.  long:  fls. 
many,  blue,  short-pediceled:  capsule  longer  than  broad, 
thick,  exceeding  the  woolly  calyx.  July-Sept.  Fields 
and  mountain  regions,  N.  Asia,  and  southwestern 
Eu.  — Resembles     T.   spicata   in    habit.     Has    a    good 
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appearance  both  in  and  out  of  bloom.    Useful  in  the 
rockery,  border  or  geometrical  gardeu. 

15.  pinnita,  Linn.    Strom;,  ui'iiu-lil  plant  2-3  ft.  high, 
glabrous  or  pubescent:    Ivs.  v|,:,i,,    ,,r  M.iiii-what  clus- 
tered, finely  cut,  the  lowe 
ments,  the  upper  pinnati 
racemes  slender,  inany-ll 
July.    Open  mountain  hill. Is.  Kussia. 

16.  spiria,  Linn.  (  ]'.  j:inn'<-,<l<)l,i,  Linn.  V.  ametliijs- 
<«na,  Willd.).  Bastaki.  Si-kfi.wki.l.  Upright,  slender, 
densely  pubescent  species  2  ft.  iiigh;  Ivs.  mostly  oppo- 
site or  ternate,  1  in.  long,  linear,  acute,  serrate-crenate 
toward  the  apex,  entire  below,  smooth,  narrowed  at  the 
base,  thickish:  racemes  numerous,  panicled,  long, 
densely  many-ild.:  fls.  blue,  pediceled:  capsule  nearly 
round,  thick,  exceeding  the  sepals.  May,  June.  Woods, 
southeastern  Eu.  and  southern  Russian  Asia.  — Becomes 
weedy  late  in  the  season.  Var.  61egans,  Voss.  Lvs. 
pubescent  on  both  sides:  habit  much  branched  and 
more  slender  than  the  type.  A  form  with  variegated 
lvs.  and  flesh-colored  fls.  is  known  to  the  trade  as  1'. 
elegans  carnea  varieyata. 

17.  longifdlia,  Linn.  Strong,  leafy,  upright,  densely 
growing  species  2i-i  ft.  high,  with  usually  a  smooth 
stem:  lvs.  lanceolate  or  oblong-acuminate,  sharply  ser- 
rate, lower  opposite,  upper  more  or  less  verticillate, 
pubescent  below,  very  acute,  25^-4  in.  long:  racemes 
long,  erect,  spiciforni,  dense:  fls.  lilac,  numerous: 
capsules  longer  than  broad,  notched,  a  little  exceeding 
the  linear  sepals  or  sometimes  exceeded  bv  them.  Be- 
comes black  in  drying.  July-Sept.  Wet  fl'elds,  middle 
and  easterii  F,n.  nii.l  northern  Asia.  — Much  cultivated 
and  hyliihli  i  >!  Hi-  -,  vi-ral  varieties.  A  fine  border 
plant  an.  1  :i  ■  i  i  iii..ii  species,  growing  and  flow- 
ering fn  .  .1  soil.  Var.  snbsSssilis,  Miq. 
Pig.  2(i.":i.  M.ii.  .  1.  .  ■ ,  .•(impact  and  robust  than  the 
type,  2-3  ft.  hi;:b,  growing  in  clumps  with  numerous 
side  branches  and  of  a  good  habit:  lvs.  2-4  in.  long,  ac- 
cording to  the  richness  of  the  soil:  spikes  longer  and 
fls.  larger  than  of  the  tvpe  and  of  an  intense  lustrous 
blue.  Aug.-Oct.  Japan.  B.M.  G407.  R.H.  1881:270.  G.C. 
11.  16:788.  A  good  border  plant  and  considered  the  best 
Speedwell.    Best  in  deep,  rich  soil  in  an  open  position. 

Var.  rdsea,  Hort.  ( F.  roxea,  Hort.),  a  probable  va- 
riety with  pink  fls..  2  ft.  Iiif.-h  and  much  branched. 
Hardy  in  Mass.    Pr.ip.  I.v  .livisi.m  ami  .-iittings. 

Var.  villdsa  (  r.  ril'lux^,.  s.lnn.l.  C.  erniuh'ild, 
Hoffm.).  A  Siberian  f.nni  with  nmniwi  r  lvs.  than  the 
type  and  large  hluf  tls.  Ijvs.  siriatc  or  .hmbly  notched 
or  incised. 

18.  spicita,  Linn.  Ascending  or  erect,  .slender  stems 
2-4  ft.  high,  growing  from  a  shortly  creeping,  almo.st 
woody  rootstock:  lvs.  lanceolate,  lance-oblong  or  the 
lower  ovate,  opposite  or  verticillate,  crenate,  downy, 
lK-2  in.  long,  thick:  racemes  long,  upright,  densely 
many-fld. :  fls.  pediceled,  clear  blue  or  sometimes  pale 
pink;  stamens  very  long,  purple:  capsule  longer  than 
broad,  notched,  thick,  exceeding  the  broad  hairv  sepals. 
June-Aug.  Hilly  pastures,  Eu.  and  N.  Asia. -Thrives 
in  an  open  soil  away  from  shade.  Regarded  as  one  of 
the  better  border  Speedwells.  Var.  Alba  has  white  fls. 
Var.  rosea,  Hort.,  has  showy  pink  fls.  in  early  autumn. 

19.  oircaeoides,  G.  Don.  Low,  trailingperennial,  grow- 
ing in  a  dense  mass :  lvs.  lanceolate,  crenate  toward  the 
apex,  small,  dark  green,  numerous:  racemes  many, 
6  in.  high:  fls.  small,  dark  blue.  May,  June.  Switzer- 
land.—Rare.  Considered  one  of  the  best.  Valuable  as 
a  ground  cover,  as  a  rock  plant  or  at  the  front  of  a  her- 
baceous border. 

20.  montitna,  Linn.  MotJNTAiN  Speedwell.  Slender, 
trailing,  hairy  plant,  12-18  in.  long,  rooting  from  the 
stem:  lvs.  ovate,  petioled,  coarsely  crenate,  hairy, 
sparse:  racemes  slender,  few-fld.,  on  long  pedicels: 
capsule  large,  broader  than  long,  slightly  notched,  ex- 
ceeding the  hairy  sepals.  May,  June.  Moist  woods, 
temperate  Europe. 

21.  oHicinillis,  Linn.  CoiraoN  Speedwell.  Fluellen. 
Ground-Hele.  Prostrate,  leafy  native  with  a  pubescent 
stem  rooting  at  the  nodes,  slender,  6-18  in.  long:  lvs. 
elliptic,  oblong  or  broadly  oblong,  }4-l  in.  long,  hairy, 
serrate  at  base,  evergreen,  retaining  color  where  most 
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exposed :  racemes  slender,  densely  many-fld. :  fls.  pale 
blue,  rarely  pink,  sessile:  capsule  broader  than  long, 
wedge-shaped,  broadly  notched,  hairy,  exceeding  the 
hairy  sepals.  May-July.  Forests  and  mountains  of 
Eu.  and  N.  Amer.  — Grows  under  trees  and  in  shade 
where  no  grass  will  grow,  covering  the  ground  with  a 
permanent  sod.  Spreads  rapidly  and  is  easily  grown. 
Prop,  by  cuttings. 

22.  pectinita,  Linn.  Scalloped-leaved  Speedwell. 
Prostrate,  white-pubescent,  hairy,  (spreading  plant  root- 
ing at  the  nodes,  the  a.scending  branches  producing 
single  elongated  racemes:  lvs.  obovate  or  oblong-linear, 
sometimes  pinnatifid,  crenate,  narrow  at  the  base,  ses- 


2659.   Veronica  longifolia,  var.  subsessilis  (X  }4) 


sile,  pubescent,  %  in.  long:  racemes  elongated,  many 
fld. :  lower  bracts  like  lvs. :  fls.  deep  blue  with  a  white 
center:  capsule  large,  longer  than  broad,  notched,  pu 
bescent,  thick,  exceeding  the  sepals.  May,  June.  Dry, 
shady  hills.  Asia  Minor.  — Suitable  to  dry  spots  in  a 
rock-garden.    Grows  in  almost  any  soil  and  position. 

23.  ChamSedrys,  Linn.  Angel's  Eyes.  Bird's  Eyes 
Germander  Speedwell.  Slender,  compact,  pubescent 
species  12-18  in.  high,  densely  ascending  from  a  creep 
ing  base:  lvs.  broadly  ovate,  sometimes  narrower,  sub 
sessile,  crenate  or  incised,  rounded  or  cordate  at  base, 
hairy,  thick,  IK  in.  long-  racemes  3-6  in.  long:  fls, 
large,  blue,  long-pediceled:  capsule  longer  than  broad 
widely  notched,  exceeded  by  the  sepals.  May,  June, 
Woods  and  roadsides,  N.  and  mid-Europe  and  Canaries, 
Adventive  in  this  country.— A  good  border  plant. 

24.  Teftorium,  Linn.  Hungarian  Speedwell.  Saw, 
leaved  Speedwell.  Stems  produced  from  rhizomes 
the  sterile  prostrate,  the  floral  ascending  or  erect,  white 
pubescent,  1  ft.  high:  lvs.  lanceolate  or  oblong,  crenate 
sometimes  somewhat  pinnate,  sessile:  racemes  several 
elongated:  fls.  large,  blue,  numerous:  capsule  longer 
than  broad,  slightly  notched,  thick,  exceeding  the  se 
pals.  June.  Middle  and  S.  Eu.  and  Middle  Asia.-  T, 
prostrclta,  Linn.,  formerly  considered  a  separate  spe- 
cies by  reason  of  its  narrow  lvs.  and  prostrate  sterile 
stems,  is  connected  with  V.  Tetierium  by  intermedi 
ate  forms.  V.  prosfrata  is  still  used  in  the  trade  for  a 
plant  with  light  blue  fls.  B.M.  3683  (  V.  prostrata.  var. 
iiattirei(efoUa), 
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25.  Austrlaca,  Linn.  Strong,  upright  perennial  18-24 
in.  high,  with  woolly  stems:  Ivs.  mostly  deeply  pinnati- 
fld,  rarely  entire  or  dentate,  2-3  in.  long,  linear  to  ovate, 
the  lobes  linear  or  suboblong,  narrow  at  the  base :  ra- 
cemes elongated,  loosely  many-fld.,  spreading:  fls.  large, 
blue:  capsule  longer  than  broad,  slightly  acutely 
notched,  exceeded  by  the  calyx.  S.  E.  Eu.  and  Asia 
Minor.— A  border  plant. 

The  following  trade  names  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the 
writer:  T.  marmorata.—  Y.  rupistria  of  the  American  trade  is 
apparently  not  V.  rupestris  of  the  botanists.  This  name  was  first 
used  by  Salisbury  in  17%  and  is  a  synonym  of  V.  frutienlosa, 
a  plant  with  terminal  racemes.  V.  rupestris  of  the  trade  has 
axillary,  many-fld.  racemes.  It  is  a  low  plant  with  woody  hori- 
zontal stem  and  erect  flowering  branches  4  or  5  in.  high  with 
strict  racemes  of  purplish  fls.  borne  in  June  and  a  4-parted  ca- 
lyx. The  capsule  is  obcordate.  This  plant  has  been  offered  by 
Rochester  nurserymen  ever  since  1894  and  was  cult,  at  Harvard 
Botanic  Garden  as  far  back  as  1883.  Lvs.  narrowly  oblong,  en- 
tire or  serrate,  K-1  in.  long:  calyx  segments  strongly  unequal: 
pedicels  longer  than  calyx:  stem  pubescent:  lvs.  sparsely  cili- 
ate.  short-petioled.— F.  scabriuscvla,  John  Saul.— F.  stevice- 
fdlia.  John  Saul.— K  rerbendcea.  a  name  unknown  to  Kew 
authorities  in  1901,  has  been  offered  by  Rochester  nurserymen 
since  1894.  Lvs.  short-stalked,  narrowly  elliptic,  serrate  in 
upper  half:  racemes  lateral.  a.  PheLPS  Wyman. 

VERSCHAFFfiLTIA  (Ambroise  Versehiiffelt,  1825- 
1886,  distinguished  Belgian  horticulturist ;  founded 
L'lllustration  Horticole  at  Ghent  in  1854  and  intro- 
duced many  choice  plants,  particularly  palms  and  other 
foliage  plants).  PalmcLcem.  A  genus  of  only  1  species, 
from  the  Seychelles,  allied  to  Dypsis  but  the  former  is 
armed  and  the  latter  not.  The  two  genera  are  alike  in 
having  6  stamens  and  a  ruminate  albumen,  but  in  Ver- 
schafleltia  the  ovary  is  1-loculed,  while  in  Dypsis  it  is 
3-loculed. 

Verschaffeltia  is  a  tall  palm,  spinose  throughout  or  at 
length  spineless,  the  slender  ringed  trunks  arising 
from  epigeous  roots:  lvs.  terminal,  recurved ;  blade  ob- 
long or  cuneale-obovate,  bifid,  plicate  -  nerved,  usually 
laciniate  nearly  to  the  rachis;  segments  incised;  mid- 
rib and  nerves  strong,  scaly;  petiole  half -cylindrical; 
sheath  long,  scaly,  deeply  split:  spadix  3-6  feet  long, 
paniculately  branched,  long-peduncled,  recurved,  scaly, 
its  rachis  long,  and  branches  and  branchlets  spreading, 
slender;  spathes  2  or  3,  long,  sheathing,  the  lower  per- 
sistent, the  upper  deciduous:  fls.  very  small:  fr.  glo- 
bose, smooth,  1  in.  long. 

spWndlda,  H.  Wendl.  Caudex  80  ft.  high,  6-12  in.  in 
diam.,  very  spiny  when  young,  with  many  aerial  roots: 
Ivs.  5-8  ft.  long  ;  petiole  6-12  in.  long,  pale  green; 
sheath  2J^-3K  ft.  long,  white-granular;  blade  cuneate 
obovate,  bright  green,  4-7  ft.  long,  3-5  ft.  wide,  bifid, 
deeply  incised  on  the  edges.  I. H.  12:430;  43:31.  P.R. 
2:483.    R.H.  1869,  p.  148. 

V.  vielanochcetes,  H.  Wendl.   See  Roscheria.  -^^  ji^ 
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VETCH,  CROWN.     CoroniUa.    Vetch,  Milk.    Astrag- 
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VIBTJRNUM  (the  ancient  Latin  name).  CaprifoUA- 
cew.  Ornamental,  deciduous  or  evergreen  shrubs, 
rarely  small  trees  with  opposite,  petioled  and  entire, 
dentate  or  lobed  lvs.  and  with  white  fis.  in  showy 
cymes,  followed  by  decorative  red'or  blackish  berry-like 
fruits.  The  Viburnums  rank  among  our  most  valuable 
ornamental  shrubs.  Besides  showy  flowers  and  decora- 
tive fruits  they  possess  handsome  foliage  which  mostly 
assumes  a  bright  fall  coloring.  The  plants  are  of  good 
compact  habit.  Most  of  the  deciduous  species  are  hardy 
north,  but  V.macrocephalum,\a.v.  sterile  ttnA  V.obova- 
titm  are  tender;  also  V.  tomentnsum,  Wrightii,  phlebo- 
irichum,  cotinifolium,  nudum  and  dilatatum  are  not 
quite  hardy  farther  north  than  New  England.  Of  the 
evergreen  species  F.  Japonicum  is  the  hardiest  and 
stands  some  degrees  of  frost.  The  Viburnums  are  well 
suited  for  borders  of  shrubberies  or  planting  along 
roads,  and  the  more  showy  ones  are  handsome  as  single 
specimens  on  the  lawn.  They  are  mostly  medium-sized 
shrubs,  5-10  ft.  high,  but  I'iburnum  Lentago,  prunifo- 
lium  and  rufidulum  sometimes  grow  into  small  trees. 
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VESICARIA  (Latin,  bladder  ;  referring  to  the  shape       green 


scattered  herbs  with  racemes  of  large,  rarely  small,  yel- 
low or  purple  flowers  of  various  forms.  Sepals  equal 
at  the  base  or  laterally  subsaccate:  silique  globose  or 
Inflated,  many-seeded,  and  with  a  slender  style:  lvs. 
entire,  wavy  or  pinnately  cut.  The  genus  has  small 
horticultural  standing,  but  some  of  the  hardy  peren- 
nials are  said  to  be  well  adapted  for  rockwork  and  of 
easy  culture.  Some  are  like  wall  flowers;  others  re- 
semble alyssum.  Both  seeds  and  plants  of  V.  sinuata 
are  offered  by  American  dealers,  but  the  plant  is  imper- 
fectly known.  DeCandoIle  says  it  is  an  annual  or  bien- 
nial, while  Koch  says  it  is  perennial  or  subshrubby. 
In  the  American  trade  it  is  considered  an  early-flower- 
ing yellow  annual,  about  1  ft.  high,  blooming  in  May 
and  June. 

Binu4ta,  Poir.  Lvs.  softly  tomentose,  oblong-lanceo- 
late, narrowed  toward  the  base,  sinuate-dentate  or  sub- 
entire.  Spain.  — According  to  DeCandoIle  the  petals 
finally  become  whitish.  ^_  jl^ 

VETCH.    See  Vicia. 


and  Wrightii,  with  scarlet  •>.•  r^  I  i.r  . , ..  ,  ..vhich  remain 
a    long  time  on  the  bniin  li  I  .        .       tin-  Snowball 

toTms,l'.  dilatatum, toiiii  III        .    .  ^  .  /nunitolium, 

rufidulum,  molle  and  deuhiin,,,  m  .  \rry  luindsome  in 
bloom.  Varieties  with  all  the  tli.wirs  of  the  cymes  ster- 
ile and  enlarged  are  known  in  the  case  of  Opulus,  to- 
mentosum  and  macrocephalum,  the  Common,  the  Japa- 
nese and  the  Chinese  Snowballs.  The  foliage  of  most 
species  turns  purple  or  red  in  fall,  that  of  ('.  Opulus 
and  acerifolium  being  especially  brilliant.  I',  dilata- 
tum and  phi ebotri drum  assume  a  dull  yellow  color.  T'. 
macrocephalum  and  Sieboldi  keep  the  bright  green  of 
their  foliage  until  late  in  autumn.  The  Viburnums  are 
not  very  particular  as  to  soil  and  position,  but  most  of 
them  prefer  a  rather  moist  and  sunny  situation.  Some, 
as  V.  acerifolium,  Lantana,  dilatatum,  Tinus,  pubes- 
cens  and  prrmifolium,  grow  well  in  drier  places,  while 
1'.  alnifolium  and  pauciflorum  require  shade  and  a  po- 
rous soil  of  constant  moisture.  V.  acerifolium  does  well 
under  the  shade  of  trees  in  rocky  and  rather  dry  soil. 

V.  Tinus  is  often  grown  in  pots  and  thrives  in  any 
good  loamy  and  sandy  soil.  With  a  little  heat  it  may  be 
forced  into  bloom  at  any  tim'e  in  the  winter;  if  not  in- 
tended for  forcing,  it  requires  during  the  winter  a  tem- 
perature only  a  little  above  the  freezing  point  and  even 
an  occasional  slight  frost  will  not  hurt  it.  The  Common 
and  the  Japanese  Snowball  are  also  sometimes  forced 
and  require  the  same  treatment  in  forcing  as  other 
hardy  shrubs. 

Prop,   by   seeds   sown   in  fall   or   stratified;    also  by 

greenwood  cuttings  under  glass,  especially  V.  lomento- 

sum,  macrocephalum,  molle,  cassinoides  and  the  ever- 

pecies;    V.  dentatum  and  Opulus   grow  readily 

from  hardwood  cuttings  and  all  species  can  be  increased 


by  layers  (Pig.  2660);  grafting  is  also  sometimes  prac- 
ticed and  r.  Opulus,  dentatum  and  Lantana  are  used 
as  stock. 

About  ion  species  in  N.  and  C.  America  and  in  the 
Old  World  fr.,in  Kim. pi-  and  N.  Africa  to  E.  Asia,  dis- 
tributed :i-<  1:11-  ^.iiith  ;is  Java.  Shntbs  or  sometimes 
small  triM'x.  wiih  .,].|...<itc  stipulate  or  exstipulate  lvs.; 
fls.  small  in  tiriiiinal  paniculate  or  mostly  umbel-like 
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cymes;  calyx  witli  J  minute  teeth  ;  corolla  rotate  or 
campanulate,  rarely  tubular;  stamens  5:  ovary  usually 
1-loculed:  fr.  a  drupe  with  a  one-seeded,  usually  com- 
pressed stone.  In  several  species  the  marginal  Us.  cf 
the  cymes  are  sterile  and  radiant;  such  are  V.  macro- 
cephalum,  tomentosum,  Opuliis,  Sargenti  and  alnifo- 
lium,  and  of  the  three  first  named  garden  forms  are 
known  with  all  fls.  sterile  and  enlarged. 

Alfred  Rehder. 
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The  familiar  Snowball  of  delightful  memory  seems  to 
be  doomed.  It  is  too  much  trouble  to  try  to  keep  olf  the 
aphids.  Fortunately  its  place  can  be  taken  by  a  Japa- 
nese species  that  is  even  more  satisfactory.  Fig.  2603. 
The  berries  of  the  Japanese  species,  F.  tomentosum,  are 
a  brilliant  scarlet,  changing  to  black.  The  foliage  of  this 
Snowball  is  also  remarkably  beautiful.  The  leaves  are 
olive-green  with  brownish  purple  or  bronzy  margins, 
and  their  plicate  character  makes  them  very  distinct 
and  attractive.  The  bush  is  entirely  free  from  insect 
pests.  The  single  and  double  forms  of  the  Japanese 
species  differ  in  the  same  way  that  is  shown  in  Figs. 
2664  and  2666.  Unfortunately  they  have  been  confused 
in  many  nurseries,  and  only  the  trained  eye  can  tell 
them  apart  in  the  iiursiry  row.  The  double  or  Snow- 
ball type  is,  of  cour.sc,  the  one  destined  to  the  greater 
popularity,  though  the  siii^'le  form  is  a  shrub  of  great 
value,  especially  for  large  cstatis  and  parks.  The  dou- 
ble form  is  known  to  nurscriis  as  \'ihii  nniiii  pliciiliim, 
but  its  proper  name  is  I',  lom.  iilnxmii.  var.  pUealinti. 
While  it  is  hardy  in  New  Ensland.  it  is  net  a  shrub  that 
can  be  transplanted  as  easily  as  many  other  species. 
Hence  it  should  be  transplanted  every  second  year  in 
the  nursery  until  it  is  sold.  The  double  form  may  be 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood  in  close 
frames,  or  by  layers,  which  in  some  soils  would  better 
remain  two  years.  French  nurserymen  propagate  it  by 
layering.  The  layers  seem  to  suffer  from  winter  and, 
to  be  on  the  safe  side,  it  is  best  to  cover  them  well  with 
moss  or  leaves  when  the  ground  is  somewhat  frozen,  so 
that  the  frost  may  be  kept  in  until  spring.  The  clusters 
are  about  as  big  as  oranges  and  pure  white.  They  are 
in  great  demand  for  Decoration  Day  in  New  York. 

The  single  form,  unlike  the  double,  is  easily  trans- 
planted. It  is  also  readily  propagated  by  layers  or  cut- 
tings. Both  kinds  are  hardy  in  the  North  and  make 
compact  bushes  6-8  ft.  high. 

J.  W.  Adams  and  W.  M. 
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..  Li's.  penninerved,  not  lobed. 
B.   Cymes     paniculate,     broadly 
pyramidal  or  semi-globose. 

c.  Foliage  deciduous 1.  Sieboldi 

CC.  Foliage  evergreen. 

D.  Corolla    with    cylindrical 

tube 2.  Sandankwa 

DD.   Corolla     rot  ate -campanu- 
late    'i.  odoratissimum 

BB.  Cymes    umbel-like,    flat    {ex- 
cept in  the  Snoirball  forms. 
See  Nos.  12,  16,  28.) 
c.  Secondary  veins  curving  and 
anastomosing  before  reach- 
ing  the   margin:     margin 


inches   and  li'S.  hi 


sute. 


rigidum 


0.  Foliage  deciduous. 
E.  Branches   and  Ivs.  gla- 
brous     or      ferrugin- 
eously  scurfy. 
F.  Lvs.  entire  or  slightly 
undulate-dentate. 
G.  Cymes  sessile:   Ivs. 

small 6.  obovatum 

GO.  Cymes  peduncled .. .  7.  nudum 

8.  cassinoides 
Y¥.  Lvs.     finely      and 
sharply        serrate : 
cymes   sessile,   sub- 
tended by  the  upper 
leaves. 
Q.  Petioles  mostly  with 
wavy,  rather  broad 

margin 9.  Lentago 

GO.  Petioles   without    or 
with 


petioles     rusty- 
pubescent  10.  mfidulum 

HH.   Winter-buds    and 
petioles      not 
rusty-pubescent.ll.  pnmifolium 
Branches  and   Irs.  stel- 


teeth. 
J.   Winter-buds   naked:     Ivs. 
with  usually  numerous 
small  teeth. 


Cyn 
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fith  the  margi- 
s.    sterile     and 

enlarged 13. 

EE.  Cymes  with  all  the  fls. 

p.  Bays   of  cymes    tisu- 
ally  7:  cymes  flat.. li. 
FP.  Bays  of  cymes  usually 
5:  cymes    someu-hat 

convex 15. 

DD.  Winter-buds  protected  by 
scales  :  teeth  rather 
coarse,  usually  less  than 
25  on  each  side. 
E.  Petioles  without  stipules . 
p.  Cymes  with  the  margi- 
nal fls.  sterile  and 

enlarged 16. 

pp.  Cymes    with  all    fls. 

fertile  and  alike. 

G.  Fr.red:  Ivs.  rounded 

or  broadly  cuneate 

at  the  base. 

H.  Foliage  evergreen. 

glabrous 17. 

HH.  Foliage  deeidiions. 
1.  Petiole  y.,-%   in. 
long:    fls.    al- 
most sessile. 
K.  jbvs.  pubescent 
on  both  sides. 18. 
KK.  Iajs. almost  gla- 
brous   19. 

II.  Petioles  H-K  in. 

long:  fls.  pedi- 

celed,      with 

purple  calyx.. 20. 

GG.  Fr.     bltiish    black : 

Ivs.     cordate     or 

rounded      at     the 

base. 

H.  Branches  and  Ivs. 

glabrous 21. 

HH.  Branches  and  Ivs. 


Lantana 
cotinifolium 


tomentoaum 


dilatatum 
Wrigfhtii 


dentatum 
moUe 


ill  ( 


p.  Lvs.  long-petioled: 
blades   to  S%   in. 

broad 23.  Demetxionis 

PF.  it's,  short-p etioled: 
blades  to  1%  in. 
broad, 
a.  Cymes  short-pedtm- 

cled,  dense 24.  pubescena 

GO.  Cymes    longpedun- 

cled,  loose 25.  erosum 

AA.  Lvs.  palmately  SS-nerved,  usu- 
ally S-loped,  slender-petioled. 
B.  Fls.  alt  perfect. 

C.  Habit   strictly   upright:    fr. 

purplish  black 26.  acerifolium 

cc.  Habit  straggling:  fr.scarlet.27.  pauciflorum 
BB.  Marginal  fls'.  sterile,  radiant.28.  Opulus 

29.  Sargentii 


1.  SiSboldi,  Miq.  Fig.  2GG1.  Deciduous  shrub,  attain- 
ing 10  ft.,  with  stout  branches,  pubescent  when  young: 
lvs.  oval  to  oblong-obovate,  coarsely  crenate-serrate  ex- 
cept toward  the  base,  acute,  dark  green  and  shining 
above,  paler  and  stellate-pubescent  beneath,  3-6  in. 
long  :  fls.  white,  rotate-campanulate,  in  panicles  2K-4 
In.  broad:  fr.  oblong,  changing  from  pink  to  bluish 
black.  May,  June.  Japan.  G.P.  2:559.  — Hardy  shrub  of 
vigorous  growth  with  handsome  dark  green  foliage, 
large  for  the  genus,  exhaling  a  disagreeable  odor  when 
bruised.  The  fruits  drop  soon  after  ripening.  It  is 
known  in  some  nurseries  as  V.  Japonic  urn.  \'.  lati- 
folium  or  V.  Japonicnm  latifolium.  Var.  reticulitum, 
Rehd.  (  V.  reticulatum,  Hort.).    Smaller  in  every  part: 
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lvs.  of  lighter  green,  less  pubescent:  half-hardy.    Var. 
variegitum,  Hort.     Lvs.  variegated  with  white. 

■2.  Sandankwa,  Hassk.  (  I',  susphisum,  Hort.).  Ever- 
KiTiii  sliruh,  attaining  6  ft.,  with  slender  warty 
hniiH  lies:  lvs.  oval  to  oval-oblong,  acute  or  obtusish, 
usii:tll\'  runiotely  crenate-serrate  toward  the  apex,  sbin- 
ini;  :iiiil  dark  green  above,  paler  beneath,  glabrous.  2-4 
ill.  Icpiif,':  Hs.  white,  tinged  pink,  in  dense  semi-globose 
paiiii'les  becoming  1%  in.  high;  corolla  X  in.  long,  with 
cylindrif  tube  twice  as  long  as  limb:  fr.  red.  subglo- 
bose.    June,  July.    Loochoo  Isl.    B.M.  6172.  — Tender. 

3.  odoratiasimum,  Ker.  (  i'.  Awabiicki  and  Awafuki, 
Hort.).  Evergreen  upright  shrub,  attaining  10  ft.,  with 
stout  warty  branches,  glabrous:  lvs.  elliptic  to  elliptic- 
oVdong,  acute,  remotely  serrate  toward  the  apex  or  en- 
tire, shining  and  bright  green  above,  paler  beneath, 
glabrous,  3-6  in.  long:  tis.  pure  white,  fragrant,  in 
broadly  pyramidal  panicles  4  in.  high;  corolla  rotate- 
campanulate:  fr.  red,  changing  to  black.  Mav,  June. 
India  to  S.  China  and  Japan.    B.R.  6:456.— Tender. 

4.  Tlnua,  Linn.  (  1'.  Laurust'inus,  Hort.  T)hus  lau- 
rifdlius,  Borckh.).  Laurustinus  (or  Lauke-stinus). 
Bushy,  10  ft.,  with  glabrous  or  somewhat  hairy  branches; 
lvs.  ovate-oblong  or  oblong,  acute,  dark  green,  shining 
and  glabrous  above,  pubescent  beneath  usually  only  on 
the  veins,  2-3  in.  long:  fls.  white  or  pinkish  white, 
slightly  fragrant:  cymes  somewhat  convex,  2-3  in. 
broad:  fr.  ovoid,  black,  rather  dry.  May-Aug.,  or 
in  the  greenhouse  in  early  spring  and  winter.  Med- 
iterranean region.  B.M.  38.  — Handsome  free-flower- 
ing shrub,  often  cult  as  a  pot-plant  north.  Var. 
Froebeli,  Nichols.  Compact  form  with  light  green 
lvs.  and  pure  white  fls.  Var.  hirtum,  Ait.  Lvs.  pubes- 
cent beneath  and  ciliate.  Var.  Iiicidum,  Ait.  (  1'.  liicidnm. 
Mill.  r.  g  rand  i  fid  rum.  Hort.}.  Lvs.  and  cymes  larger, 
more  tender  and  not  adapted  for  forcing.  Gn.  15,  p. 
196.  Var.  pvirpureum,  Hort.  Lvs.  suffused  with  a  dull 
purple  tinge.  Var.  strictum.  Loud.,  not  Ait.  Of  erect 
and  fastigiate  habit.  Var.  virgitum,  Ait.  Lvs.  oblong- 
lanceolate,  pubescent  on  tin-  margin  and  on  the  veins 
beneath.    Var.  variegatum,  Hurt.     Lvs.  vnrii-ijatfd. 

5.  rigidum,  Vent.  (  r.  nuii'^lnn.  I'ers.  r.  hllifi'dium, 
Hort.  V.  Thins,  v.n:  strh-tnn,.  Ait. I.  Shrub,  attaining 
6  ft., with  spreading  hirsute  branches:  lvs.  broadly  ovate 
to  ovate-oblong,  acute  or  obtusish,  pubescent  on  both 
sides  when  young,  almost  glabrous  above  at  length  and 
wrinkled,  3-6  in.  long:  fls.  pure  white:  cymes  large, 
3-4  in.  broad:  fr.  oval,  bluish  black.  May-July.  Canary 
Isl.  B.R.  5:376.  L.B.C.  9:859.  B.M.  2082.  A.G.  1893:456. 
—  Less  handsome  and  less  free-flowering  than  the  pre- 
ceding species. 

6.  obovatum,  Walt.  (  F.  hevigdtum.  Ait.).  Shrub,  at- 
taining 8  ft.,  with  spreading  branches:  lvs.  almost  ses- 
sile, obovate  to  oblanceolate,  obtuse  or  refuse,  coria- 
ceous, glossy,  entire  or  obscurely  crenate  toward  the 
apex,  H-ia  in.  long:  fls.  white,  in  sessile  cymes  1-2  in. 
broad:  fr.  oval,  black.  April-June.  Va.  to  Fla.  L.B.C. 
15: 1496. -Tender. 

7.  nildum,  Linn.  (  r.  nudum,  var.  CMj/^oni,  Torr.  & 
Gray).  Upright  shrub,  sometimes  attaining  15  ft. :  lvs. 
oval  to  obovate  or  oval-lanceolate,  acute  or  obtuse,  usu- 
ally entire  and  somewhat  revolute  or  obscurely  crenu- 
late,  thickish,  scurfy  on  both  sides  when  young,  gla- 
brous above  at  length:  fls.  white  or  yellowish  white; 
cymes  ratlicr  l.m:,'  ]Hcluncled,  3-5  in.  broad:  fr.  globose, 
pink  at  lii-t.  .liaimiii-  t"  (laik  blue.  June,  July.  Long 
Island  to  lla..  wr,i  fo  Ky.  and  La.  B.M.  2281. -Not 
i|uite  liarilv  iioiili.  \'ar.  nitidum,  Zabel  (var.  aHffHS^i- 
fdlium,  Toir.  ..V:  Gray.  I',  nitidum.  Ait.  I'.  Anglicum, 
Hort. ).  Lvs.  smaller  and  narrower,  more  shining  above 
and  firmer. 

8.  caasinoides,  Linn.  (T.  niidum,  var.  cassinotdes, 
Torr.  &  Gray.  V.  squamAtum,  Willd.).  White  Rod. 
Appalachian  Tea.  Upright  shrub,  2-6,  occasionally  12 
ft.  high :  lvs.  oval  or  ovate  to  oblong,  acute  or  bluntly 
acuminate,  usually  obscurely  dentate,  almost  glabrous, 
rather  thick,  dull  green  above,  1-3  in.  long:  fls.  and  fr. 
.ilmost  like  those  of  the  preceding  species,  but  peduncle 
shorter,  usually  shorter  than  cyme;  blooming  a  little 
earlier.  June,  July.  Newfoundland  to  Manitoba  and 
Minn.,  south  to  N.  C.     G.F.  9:305.     Em.  2:411  (as  V. 
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»ii((7h«0-— A  good  shrub  for  borders  of  shrubberies ; 
hardy. 

9.  Lentigo,  Linn.  Sheep -bekrt.  Nannt- beery. 
FiK-  ^lilJli.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  attaining  30  ft.,  with 
slender  branches:  winter-buds  long -pointed:  petioles 
mostly  with  wavy  margin:  Ivs.  ovate,  acuminate,  gla- 
brous or  scurfy  at  the  veins  beneath,  2-4  in.  long:  Ss. 
white :  cymes  sessile,  2-5  in.  broad :  f  r.  oval,  bluish  black, 

ith  bloom.  Way,  June.  Hudson  Bay  to  Manitoba,  south 
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(Hi,  var.  ferrugi- 
Ileum,  Torr.  &  Gray.  I',  ferrugiiieuin  and  ritfo-tomen- 
losum,  Small).  Large  shrub  or  small  tree,  attaining  25 
ft.  or  more,  with  rather  stout  branches  ;  winter-buds 
scarcely  pointed,  obtuse, rusty-pubescent:  petioles  often 
with  narrow  margin,  rusty  toraentose:  Ivs.  elliptic  to 
obovate,  usually  obtuse,  slahrnus  .™d  shining  above, 
rusty-pubescent  on  tlic  v.ins  liriM  ;itli,  2-4  in.  long:  fls. 
pure  white:  cymes  ;!-.'■  in.  l.n.aa  :  tr.  oval,  dark  blue, 
glaucous,  %  in.  lon^r.  Aj'iil-.Iu.i'-.  hitt-rthan  the  follow- 
ing species.  Va.  to  Fla.,  wist  tu  111.  and  Texas.  S.S. 
5:225  (as  T.  pnini folium,  partly).— Handsome  arbor- 
escent shrub  with  dark  green  shining  foliage,  showy 
fls.  and  decorative  fr. ;  has  proved  hardy  at  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  Boston. 

n.  prunifdlium,  Linn.  {V.  pyrifdlivm.Poir.'i.  Black 
Haw.  Stag-bush.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  attaining  15 
ft.,  with  spreading,  rather  stout  branches:  winter-buds 
short -pointed,  glabrous  or  reddish,  pubescent:  Ivs. 
broadly  oval  to  ovate,  acute  or  obtuse,  glabrous  or 
nearly  so,  1-3  in.  long;  petioles  often  with  narrow  mar- 
gin, glabrous:  fls.  pure  white:  cymes  sessile.  2-4  in. 
broad  fr.  oval  to  subglobose,  bluish  black  and  glaucous, 
little  over  Va  in.  long.  April-June.  Conn,  to  Fla., 
west  to  Mich,  and  Tes.    A.F.  12:1100.    Gng.  5:310. 

12.  macroc^phalum,  Hort.  Shrub,  attaining  12  ft.  and 
occasionally  more  with  spreading  branches:  Ivs.  short- 
petioled,  oval  to  ovate-oblong,  rounded  at  base,  acute, 
denticulate,  almost  glabrous  and  dark  green  above, 
stellate-pubescent  beneath,  2-4  in.  long:  fls.  yellowish 
white,  in  peduncled  cymes,  3-5  in.  across,  with  the  mar- 
ginal fls.  sterile  and  radiant.  May.  June.  China.  — Var. 
Keteleeri,  Nichols.  (  K.  Keteleeri.  Carr.).  The  typical 
form  with  only  the  marginal  fls.  sterile  and  enlariied; 
has  proved  hardy  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  K.H.  1HG3, 
p.  270.  Gn.  45,  p.  423.  Var.  sterile,  Dipp.  (  I'.  T^'ec/ioifi, 
Hort.).  Chinese  Snowball.  All  the  fls.  sterile,  form- 
ing a  subglobose  ball,  sometimes  7  or  8  in.  across.  B.R. 
33:  43.  F.S.  3:263,  264.  R.H.  1858,  p.  350.  Gn.  34,  p. 
348;  45,  p.  422;  56,  p.  82.  G.C.  HI.  25:suppl.  June  3.- 
A  very  showy  variety,  but  not  hardy  north. 

13.  alnifdlium,  Marsh. (  r.?an/a«o!fZes,Michx.).  Hob- 
ble-bosh. American  Wayfaring  Tree.  Low  .shrub, 
sometimes  10  ft.  high,  with  wide-spreading,  often  pro- 
cumbent branches,  scurfy-pubescent  when  young:  Ivs. 
orbicular  or  broadly  ovate,  cordate  at  the  base,  short- 
acuminate  or  acute,  irregularly  serrulate,  minutely  pu- 
bescent or  almost  glabrous  above,  seurfv  pubescent  be- 
neath, 3-8  in.  broad:   fls.  wliit.  :   rMm,  -r--ile,  3-5  in. 

broad;  marginal  Hs.  enlari;eil  :ri  i '    >  s  |iediceled: 

fr.  ovoid-oblong,  dark  pur|. I.      'l,  \rw  Bruns- 

wick and  Mich,  to  N.  C- Ilan^l --ne    -Imiii.  with  very 
large  foliage,    assuming  a  deep  claret-reil  in  tall. 

14.  Lantina,  Linn.  Wayfaring  Tree.  Upright 
shrub  or  sometimes  small  tree,  attaining  20  ft. :  young 
branches  scurfy-pubescent:  Ivs.  ovate  or  oblong-ovate, 
usually  cordate  at  base,  acute  or  obtuse,  sparingly  stel- 
late-pubescent and  wrinkled  above,  tomentose  beneath, 
denticulate,  2-4  in.  long:  fls.  white:  cymes  dense,  2-3  in. 
broad,  with  usually  7rays:  fr.  ovoid-oblong,  bright  red, 
changing  to  almost  black.  May,  June.  Eu.,  W.  Asia. 
A. G.  18:453  and  F.E.  9:593  (as  V.  laiifanoides). -H&rdy 
shrub,  especiallv  for  drier  situations  and  limestone  .soil. 
Var.  rugdsum,  Hort.    With  larger  and  very  wrinkled 


Ivs.  and  larger  cymes.    There  are  a  number  of  othei 
vars.,  including  some  with  variegated  leaves. 

15.  cotiniSdliiun,  D.  Don  (  ('.  multritum,  C.  Koch). 
Shrub,  attaining  6  ft.,  with  spreading  branches,  tomen 
tose  when  young:  Ivs.  orbicular-ovate  to  ovate,  cordate 
or  rounded  at  the  base,  usually  obtuse,  crenulate-dei 
tate  or  almost  entire,  wrinkled  above  and  nearly  gli 
brous  at  length,  tomentose  beneath,  2-5  in.  long:  fl 
white,  tinged  with  pink,  in  cymes  2-3  in.  broad,  with 
usually  5  rays ;  corolla  rather  larger,  funnelform-cam 
panulate,  tube  longer  than  limbs;  fr.  ovoid-oblong,  red 
changing  to  black.  May,  June.  Northwest  Himalayas 
B.K.  19:1650.  G.F.  5:245. -Not  quite  hardy  north,  re 
quiring  protection  near  Boston. 


1,  Thunb.  (  F.  pUciUnm,  Miq.).  Strong- 
growing  shrub,  attaining  8  ft.,  with  spreading  branches, 
tomentose  when  young:  Ivs.  broadly  ovate  to  oblong 
ovate,  sometimes  obovate,  acute  or  abruptly  acuminate, 
dentate-serrate,  dark  green  and  almost  glabrous  above, 
stellate-pubescent  beneath,  sometimes  only  on  the  veins, 
13^-4  in.  long:  cymes  2-3  in.  broad,  long-peduncled 
sterile  fls.  long-pediceled:  fr.  ovoid,  red,  changing  t 
bluish  black.  June.  China,  Japan.  S.Z.  1:38.  G.F. 
4:594,595.  A.F.  12:1101.  (ing.  5:311.  M.D.G.  1898:400, 
S.H.  2:502.-A  beautiful  hardy  shrub,  with  handsome 
foliage  and  showy  fls.;  the  fruits,  too,  are  decorative, 
especially  before  they  change  to  black.  In  some 
series  erroneously  named  I'.  Japonicum.  Var.  c 
d&tunii  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  (  P.  pUcAtum,  var.  pai-vifdi 
Miq.).  Lvs.  elliptic  to  oblong,  long-acuminate,  1-2  in 
long.  Of  slow  growth  and  blooms  sparingly.  Var.  pli- 
catum,  Maxim.  (  T'.  plicatnm,var.  plenum,  Miq.  T.  pli 
c()(«»i,  Thunb.).  Japanese  Snowball.  Fig.  2663.  All 
fls.  sterile,  forming  large,  globose  balls  2K-3  in.  across 
F.S.  3:278.  B.R.  33:51.  A.G.  18:357.  Gng.  1:263, 
V.M.  6:294.  M.D.G.  1898:401.  S.H.  2:503,  505.  Var 
rotundifdlium,  Hort.  Much  like  the  preceding  var.,  but 
lvs.  broader  and  blooming  about  2  weeks  earlier.  There 
is  also  a  variegated  form. 
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17.  Jap6iiicuin,  Spreng.  { ]'.  macrophijUum,  Blume). 
Upright  shrub,  to  6  ft.,  with  glabrous  branches:  Ivs. 
broadly  or  rhombic -ovate  to  oblong-ovate,  acute  or 
shortly  acuminate,  remotely  dentate  except  at  the  base, 
3-6  in.  long:  tls.  in  short-peduncled,  glabrous  cymes 
2-4  in.  broad:  £r.  globose,  red.  June.  Japan.  — Hand- 
some large-leaved  shrub,  but  not  hardy  north.  Ever- 
green. 


/-^ 


\ 


18.  dilatatum,  Thunb.  Upright  bushy  shrub,  attain- 
ing 10  ft.,  with  the  branches  hirsute  when  young:  Ivs. 
roundish  or  broadly  ovate  or  obovate,  usually  abruptly 
short-pointed,  coarsely  toothed,  pubescent  on  both 
sides,  2-5  in.  long:  fls.  pure  white,  in  short-stalked 
cymes,  3-6  in.  broad;  corolla  pubescent  outside:  fr. 
ovate,  scarlet.  K  in.  long.  May,  June.  China,  Japan. 
B.M.  6215.  G.F.  4:150.  M.D.G.  1899:241,  242.  A.F. 
15:123.— Handsome  hardy  free  -  flowering  shrub,  espe- 
cially decorative  with  its  numerous  scarlet  fruits  re- 
maining a  long  time  on  the  branches. 
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19.  Wrlghtii,  Miq,  Upright  shrub,  to  10  ft.  high,  with 
the  branches  almost  glabrous:  Ivs.  almost  orbicular  or 
broadly  obovate  to  ovate,  abruptly  acuminate,  coarsely 
dentate,  almost  glabrous  except  on  the  veins  beneath, 
3-5  in.  long:  Us.  rather  large,  white,  in  usually  short- 
stalked,  2-4  in.  broad  cymes;  corolla  glabrous  outside: 
fr.  globose,  red.  May,  June.  China,  Japan.  — Hardy 
shrub,  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  of  less  dense  habit, 
with  larger  fruits  in  nodding  cymes. 

20  pMeb6tTichum,  bieb.  &  Zucc.  Upright  shrub,  at- 
taining 5  ft  with  glabrous  branches:  Ivs.  ovate  to  ob- 
long, acuminate  dentate  except  at  the  base,  glabrous 
above  with  long  appressed  hairs  on  the  veins  beneath, 
2-3  in  long  «•,  white,  with  purple  calyx,  mostly 
slender  pediceled  and  nodding,  in  few-fld.,  long-pedun- 
cled  cymes  fr  globose.  May,  June.  Japan,  China.— 
Not  quite  hardy  north 

21  dentitum,  Linn  Aerow-wood.  Upright  bushy 
shrub    attaining   l5   ft,  with    glabrous   branches:  Ivs. 

rithei  long-petioled,  orbicular  to  ovate, 
acute  or  shortly  acuminate,  coarsely  den- 
tate glabrous  or  pubescent  only  in  the 
axiK  of  the  veins  beneath,  15-^-3  in.  long: 
fls  in  long-peduncled,  glabrous  cymes, 
2-3  in  broad:  fr.  sub -globose,  bluish 
black  glaucous.  May,  June.  New  Bruns- 
"         ""  .F.  10:332. 

n  in  moist 
hrvlf/atum  of  some 
,  not  Ait.,  has  some- 

^^^g^S^-^*'>  22.  m611e,   Michx.  (V. 

*  *^  brillum,    Chapra.      V.  Nepa- 

Unse,  B.ovt.).    Similar  to  the 
preceding,    but     branchlets, 
cymes  and  under  side  of  Ivs. 
stellate  -  pubescent :      Ivs. 
larger,  with  stouter  petioles, 
dark     green :      peduncles 
teeth  of  calyx  more 
prominent:  fr.  large  and  more 
pointed  :     blooms   2-3    weeks 
later.    Mass.  to  Fla.  and  Tex. 
G.F.  4:30.-  Handsomer  than 
the  preceding  on  account  of 
its  larger  darker  green  foliage  and  more 
robust  habit.    In  gardens  sometimes  con- 
founded with  V.  pubescens  and  sometimes 
found  under  the  erroneous   name  of    V. 
m.    See  supplementary  list. 
23    Demetridnis,  Deane  &  Rob.    Shrub, 
attaining  12  ft. :   Ivs.  orbicular  or  broadly 
ovate  coidate,  shortly  acuminate,  coarsely 
dentate   pubescent  beneath  or  almost  gla- 
brous, 23^-4K  in.  long:  cymes  long-peduncled,  puberu- 
lous,  about  2\4  in.  broad:  fr.  oblong,  almost  K  in.  long. 
Mo.    B.B.  3:231. 

24.  pubfiscens,  Pursh.  Bushy  shrub,  3-6  ft.  high,  with 
slender,  upright  branches ;  Ivs.  oval  to  ovate,  rounded 
or  cordate  at  base,  acute  or  acuminate,  coarsely  dentate, 
almost  glabrous  above,  pubescent  beneath,  iyi-2%  in. 
long:  cymes  short-peduncled,  dense,  1}^-2K  in.  broad: 
stamens  exceeding  the  corolla  about  one-half:  fr.  oval, 
almost  black,  slightly  flattened.  June,  July.  Quebec 
to  Ga.,  west  to  Manitoba  and  111.  G.F.  3:125.  A.F. 
12:1101.  Gng.  5:311.- Handsome  shrub  of  compact 
habit. 

25.  erdsum,  Thunb.  Upright  shrub,  attaining  6  ft., 
with  slender,  much-forked  branches :  Ivs.  oblong-ovate 
oroblong-obovate,  narrowed  toward  the  base,  acuminate, 
dentate-serrate,  pubescent  beneath  at  least  on  the  veins, 
2-3}^  in.  long:  cymes  25^-3  in.  broad,  rather  loose, 
long-peduncled:  stamens  little  or  not  exceeding  the 
corolla:  fr.  subglobose,  red.  May.  Japan,  China.  G.F. 
9:85. 

26.  acerildlium,  Linn.  Dockmackie.  Shrub,  attain- 
ing 5  ft.,  with  slender,  upright  branches:  Ivs.  orbicu- 
lar or  ovate,  3-lobed,  with  acute  or  acuminate  lobes, 
coarsely  dentate-serrate,  pubescent  or  at  length  almost 
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glabrous,  2-5  in.  long:  fls.  yellowish  white:  cymes  long- 
peduncled,  terminal,  lK-3  in.  broad:  fr.  almost  black, 
ovoid.  May,  June.  New  Brunswick  to  Minn.,  south  to 
N.  C.    Em.  2:414.— It  grows  fairly  well  in  drier  situa- 


2fi64.    Viburnum  Opulus  (X  %). 
Single  form  of  the  common  Snowball  as  it  grows  i 


Lthe 


decorative  in 


tions    under   trees.    The    foliage  assumes  a  handsome 
dark  purple  fall  color. 

27.  paucifldrum,  Raf.  Straggling  shrub,  attaining  5 
ft.:  Ivs.  orbicular  to  oval,  coarsely  dentate,  with  3  short 
lobes  above  the  middle  or  often  without,  glabrous  or 
slightly  pubescent  beueath  when  young,  2-3K  in.  long: 
cymes  few-fld.,  small,  on  lateral,  short,  usually  2-lvd. 
branchlets :  fr.  scarlet,  subglobose.  June.  Labrador  to 
Alaska,  south  to  Vt.  and  Colo,  in  the  mountains.  G.P. 
3:5.  — It  does  not  usually  .succeed  well  in  cultivation; 
requires  shade  and  moist  porous  soil. 

28.  dpulUB,  Linn.  (  V.  AmericAunm.,  Mill.  V.  tntolmm., 
Marsh,  y.  opaloldes,  Uiih].  K.  Wh^.  Piirsh,  V.  Oj-y- 
crfccws,  Pursh.).  Craneekry-bush.  Hich  Chanherry. 
Figs.  2664,  2665.  Shrub,  attaining  12  ff.,  with  rutlier 
smooth  light  gray  branches  and  stiiiis:  Ivs.  broadly 
ovate,   3-lobed,  with    coarsely    dpiif:it.'  -^.-n-ati-,    :icumi- 

nate  lobes,  pubescent  or  alm.ist    uhiln s  l.i-neatli,  2-4 

in.  long:  fls.  white,  in  pediuHJ,  <| 

fr.  subglobose  to  oval,  scaihi,   Mr 

wick  to  Brit.  Col.,  south  to  N.  .1, 

and  Asia.— Handsome  native  slin 

fruit,  which  begins  to  color  by  the  end  of  July,  remains 

on  the  branches  and  keeps  its  bright  scarlet  color  until 

the  following  spring.  The  berries  are  not  eaten  by  birds. 

Var.  n^num,  Jacq.  A  very 
dwarf,  compact,  small- 
leaved  forni;  flowers  but 
very  rarely.  Var.  sterile, 
DC.  (  r.  rdsenm,  and  rosd- 
ceiim,  Hort.).  Guelder 
Rose,  Snow  -  ball.  Fig. 
2666.  All  fls.  sterile,  form- 
ing large,  globose  heads. 
Gng.  1 :9.  Gn.  56,  p.  83.— 
This  is  a  very  showy  var., 
but  it  lacks  the  decorative 
fruits.  There  are  also 
variegated  forms  of  the 
type  and  of  the  sterile  va- 
riety. The  American  Cran- 
berry-bush   is    considered 

<'"i  tinct.""i|H''i','s"',^!Ml,.r  the 

Mill..lnii,|iriri-vijii|,.frora 

2665.   Fruits  of  Viburnum  the  Eur.i|i.an  f..rin,  ••liiefly 

Opulus  (XK).  *'y   ";/:    ■""«•    vigorous 

growth,    by    the    petioles 

having  a  shallow  rather  broad  channel  and  small  glands, 

and  by  the  shorter  peduncles  and  shorter  stamens. 

29.  Sirgentii,  Koehne.  Similar  to  the  preceding,  of 
more  upright,  denser  habit:  bark  of  stems  darker,  fis- 
sured and  somewhat  corky,  young  branchlets  with  prom- 


inent lenticels:  Ivs.  of  thicker  texture,  pubescent  or 
glabrous  beneath,  the  upper  Ivs.  with  much  elongated 
and  usually  entire  middle  lobe  and  small,  short,  spread- 
ing lateral  lobes;  petioles  with  large  glands:  sterile 
fls.  larger,  sometimes  to  1!4  in.  across;  anthers  purple: 
fr.  globose,  in  usually  upright  cymes.  N.  China,  Japan. 
—  Introduced  under  the  name  Vibnrmim  Opulus  from 
Pekin.  It  does  not  seem  to  fruit  as  profusely  as  V. 
Opulus. 

r.  Burejcrticum,  Herd.  &  Rcffel    (V.   Bnrejanum,  Herd.). 
Similar  to  V.  Lantana.   Lvs.  ii;iiro\vi-r  tnw 


Linurland. 
hiifolium, 


Gt.  11:384.- 

but  cymes  without  raiii 

the  Ivs.    Himalayas.— I      /'  I  ;:     attaining 

6  ft.:  Ivs.  broadly  o\ai'-  i     ■       ■    !  Ii-.rtn, 

in  short,  small  panieli's     i:    ;    .  i'   in     :     W    <  ^     ii. 

—  Y.  densiflbmin,   Cliaptu      ■    ■    ■  i    i       .    \  :  r-.i. 

Lower:  Ivs.  smaller.  1-  i  n        i        ■        

cymes  denser.    W.  Kla  -    i  .  i|-i       ^nul.    aiijiii- 

liptic-oblong  :    n  in.  long.    Wash,  to 

Calif.— F.  /")..  I  '  ail  to  V.  alnifolium, 

bnt  of  upright  i •  i  than  corolla.  Jap., 

China.— F.  i/.i,r --.'.."  \l.i<  \lli"l  '>  \'- tomentosum:  Ivs. 
broader,  with  fe\y  teeth  abi.ve  the  nii.Mlf,  S.  China.  Tender. 
Seems  not  in  cultivation.  See  No.  22.—  V.  orientate.  Pall.  Al- 
lied to  V.  acerifolium:  shrub,  attaining  4  ft.:  Ivs.  wit. i  simple, 
not  fascicled  hairs  on  the  veins  bencith  and  not  glandular 
dotted  beneath;  fr  red.  June,  Jidy.  W.Asia.  Gt.  17:567. 
Alfred  Kehder. 


2666.    Snowrball— Viburnum  Opulus,  var.  sterile  (X  M)- 

All  the  fertile  flowers  are  changed  to  sterile,  showy  ones. 

VlCIA  (classical  Latin  name).  Vetch.  Tare.  More 
than  100  species  of  herbs,  mostly  climbing,  with  pinnate 
foliage,  closely  allied  to  Lathyrus,  Pisum  and  Lens,  but 
differing  in  minute  floral  characters:  wings  adhering  to 
the  keel;  style  very  slender,  with  beards  or  hairs  all 
around  the  upper  part  or  only  at  the  apex;  pod  flat,  2- 
many-seeded,  2-valved  and  dehiscent,  the  seeds  either 
globular  or  flatfish;  stamens  diadelphous  (9  and  1). 
Flowers  mostly  blue  or  violet,  sometimes  yellowish  or 
white.  The  Vicias  are  widely  spread  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  and  some  of  them  in  South  America.  About 
two  dozen  species  occur  in  North  America,  some  of  the 
species  introduced.  Most  of  the  Vicias  are  weedy  or  in- 
significant looking  plants,  but  a  few  are  grown  for  the 
bright  flowers,  others  of  late  for  green-manure  crops 
(see  Cover-Crops)^  and  one  {  C  Faba )  is  a  garden  bean. 
The  species  are  mostly  cool-season  plants  of  easy  cul- 
ture. The  interest  in  the  Vetches  in  this  country  is 
mostly  for  their  value  as  soil  covers  and  for  foliage.  V. 
sativa  and  V.  villosa  are  the  important  species  here  at 
present. 
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A.    Pliint  stiff  and  erect,  usually  bearing  no  tendrils, 
cultivated  for  the  beans  (Faba). 

F4ba,  Linn.  (Fdba  vulg&ris,  Moench.  F.  satlva, 
Bernh.).  Broad  Bean.  Windsor  Bean.  English 
Dwarf  Bean.  Figs.  190,  191,  Vol.  I.  Strong,  erect  an- 
nual, 2—1  ft.,  glabrous  or  nearly  so,  very  leafy:  leaflets 
2-6,  the  lower  ones  not  opposite  on  the  rachis,  the  ter- 
minal one  wanting  or  represented  by  a  rudimentary 
tendril,  oval  to  elliptic  and  obtuse  or  mucronate-pointed: 
fls.  in  the  axils,  dull  white  and  with  a  large  blue-black 
spot;  pods  large  and  thick,  from  2  or  3  inches  even  to 
18  in.  long,  the  seeds  larijre  and  often  flat.  Probably  na- 
tive to  northern  Africa  and  S.\Y.  Asia. —  Much  grown  in 
the  Old  World,  but  the  hot  dry  summers  prevent  its 
cultivation  in  most  parts  of  the  U.  S.  It  is  grown  suc- 
cessfully in  parts  of  Canada,  particularly  in  the  mari- 
time provinces.  The  plant  is  grown  mostly  for  cattle 
feeding,  although  the  beans  may  be  used,  both  full 
grown  and  immature,  for  human  food.  This  bean  has 
been  cult,  from  prehistoric  times  and  its  nativity  is  in 
doubt.  The  plant  is  hardy  and  seeds  should  be  sown 
early,  when  the  season  is  cool. 

AA.    Plant   weak,  usually  climbing   by  means  of  ten- 
drils that  represent  leaflets. 
B.    Fls,  about  2  in  the  axils,  sessile  or  nearly  so. 

sativa,  Linn.  Spring  Vetch  or  Tare.  Annual  or  bi- 
ennial, not  surviving  the  winter  in  the  North,  more  or 
less  pubescent,  2-3  ft.  high:  Ifts.  7  pairs  or  less,  ellip- 
tic, oblong  or  oblanceolate,  mostly  truncate  and  apicu- 
late  at  the  top,  the  tendril  part  of  the  leaf  extended: 
fls.  usually  2  in  each  axil,  about  1  in.  long,  purplish: 
pods  2-3  in.  long  when  mature.  Eu.,  and  naturalized 
in  some  parts  of  the  U.  S.  — Much  cult,  abroad  as  a  for- 
age plant;  in  this  country  grown  for  similar  purposes 
and  also  somewhat  as  a  cover-crop  for  orchards.  Seeds 
sometimes  used  for  making  flour.  There  is  a  white- 
seeded  and  also  a  large-seeded  variety. 


2667.   Vicia  villosa,  the  Hairy  Vetch  (X  }i). 

BB.    Fls.  several  to  many  in  peduncled  clusters. 

c.   Blossoms  small  and  usually  not  very  shoicy,  mostly 

bluish,    in    loose   often   1-sided    clusters:    plants 

grown  mostly  for  forage  or  in  wild  gardens. 

D  .    Leaflets  usually  less  than  9  pairs. 

villdsa.  Roth.    Hairy  or  Winter  Vetch.    Fig.  2667. 

Annual  or  biennial  (sometimes  perennial?),  enduring 

the  winters  in  the  North,  villous-pubescent:  Ifts.  5-7  or 

more  pairs,  elliptic-oblong,  rounded  at  the  tip  but  usu- 
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ally  ending  in  a  very  minute  ] 
long  1 -sided  axillary  racemes, 
siderably  used  as  a  cover-crop. 

Americana,  Muhl.  Perennial,  nearly  or  quite  gla- 
brous: Ifts.  elliptic  to  oblong,  obtuse  or  sometimes 
emarginate  at  the  apex:  fls.  purplish,  about  %  in.  long, 
in  few-fld.  loose  racemes.  Moist  lands  across  the  conti- 
nent and  as  far  south  as  Ey.  — Has  been  offered  by 
dealers  in  native  plants. 

Caroliniana,  Walt.  Perennial,  nearly  or  quite  gla- 
brous: Ifts.  oblong  to  linear-oblong,  usually  obtuse  or 
eiiKUtfin.Tte:  fls.  nearly  white,  %  in.  or  less  long,  in 
sevt-ral-  to  many-fld.  loose  racemes.  Minn,  and  Kans. 
eastward.  — Has  been  offered. 

oroboldes,  Wulf .  COrobus  lathyro^des,  Sibth.  &  Sm.), 
Perennial,  2-3  ft.  tall:  Ivs.  ,3-5  pairs,  oval-lanceolate, 
very  acute:  fls.  handsome,  violet-blue,  small,  in  2  or  3 
short  clusters  each  axil. 


gigantea, 


illy  9  0 
:.      Per 


more  pairs  on  full-sized  Ivs. 
nial,  pubescent,  high-climb- 
ing: lfts.;i()-l.,  |>airs,  narrow-oblong,  obtuse  and  mu- 
cronuhitc:  fls.  about  '._.  in.  long,  pale  purple,  in  7-18- 
fld.  racemes.  Calif,  and  north.  — Has  been  offered  by 
dealers  in  natives. 

Cricca,  Linn.  Perennial,  usually  pubescent:  Ifts. 
9-12  pairs,  thin,  linear  to  oblong,  mucronate:  fls.  pur- 
plish, about  %  in.  long  in  a  rather  dense  raceme. 
Across  the  continent  and  south  to  Ky.;  also  in  Eu.  and 
Asia. —  Offered  by  some  dealers. 

Gerirdi,  Vill.  Described  as  a  hardy  annual:  pubes- 
cent: lifts,  numerous,  narrow-oblong,  very  obtuse  but 
with  a  short  mucro:  fls.  violet,  small,  in  short  racemes. 
.S.  Eu.  — Offered  by  seedsmen  as  a  flower-garden  sub- 
ject. 

cc.    Blossoms  red  and  s7/""i/.  in  d,  ii.ir  s/iikes  or  spihe- 
like   raceiins:    ll.^,r,  ,-,,.,,, I.  „    s„hj,rl. 

fiilgens,  Batt.  Annual.:;-.-  ft,  i.ulnsrrnt:  Ifts.  8-12 
pairs,  oblong  or  lauc-liiifar,  iniirrcuKiti- :  fls.  small,  red 
or  nearly  scarlet  and  puride-stripetl.  in  a  compact  ra- 
ceme or  spike.    Algeria. —  Recently  introduced. 

L.  H.  B. 

VICE,  JAMES  (Plate  XLI).  seedsman  and  editor,  was 
born  at  Portsmouth,  Eng.,  Nov.  23,  1818,  and  died  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  16,  1882.  He  came  to  America 
at  the  age  of  12,  learned  the  printer's  trade,  and  in  1850 
became  editor  of  the  "  Genesee  Farmer,"  then  published  at 
Rochester  by  Luther  Tucker  and  subsequently  absorbed 
by  "The  Cultivator."  In  1853  he  purchased  Downing's 
magazine,  "The  Horticulturist,"  and  published  it  for  a 
time,  the  editor  being  Patrick  Barry.  In  1860  Vick  en- 
tered the  seed  business  and  his  trade  soon  grew  to  large 
proportions.  For  about  20  years  his  name  was  a  house- 
hold word,  being  associated  especially  with  flowers.  In 
1878  he  founded  "Vick's  Magazine,"  which  is  still  pub- 
lished. Vick's  personality  was  thoroughly  amiabh  ,  and 
his  letters  in  "  Vick's  Magazine  "  to  children  and  to  garden 
lovers  everywhere  show  the  great  hold  he  had  on  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  ■^_  ji_ 

VICTORIA  (in  honor  of  Queen  Victoria).  Nympha-- 
dcew.  Royal  Water-Lily.  This  remarkable  aquatic 
genus  may  be  recognized  by  its  huge,  round,  floating 
leaves  often  0  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  with  the  mar- 
gin turned  up  at  right  angles  to  the  water  surface  to  a 
height  of  3-8  inches,  making  a  basin-like  object.  The 
fls.  (12-18  in.  across)  are  nocturnal,  opening  on  two  suc- 
cessive days  about  4.30  p.  M.  and  remaining  open  until 
the  middle  of  the  following  nioniing.    Tlie  ttrst  evening 

tlir     11,11.  r     M..|,,i     h-.     rr,,,:,i,,     I Iv     rl.i.M.cl     ..v.T    the 


The  ov.ary  is  inferior,  densely  prickly,  and  surmounted 
liv  a  short,  broad  tube,  on  the  sides  and  summit  of 
which  the  floral  Ivs.  are  situated.  Sepals  4;  petals  ,50- 
70,  obtuse.  ol,|on2--nvatP  to  sublinear,  rather  thin  and 
delicate  in  t.xtur.-:  staniinodia  about  20;  stamens  150- 
200,  linear-lain. .iLitr:  jiaracarpels  about  25,  forming  a 
ring  of  thi'-k.  tlr-hy  bodies  between  the  stamens  and 
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the  styles:  carpels  30-40;  stigma  forming  a  broad,  ba- 
sia-like  depression,  2-2)^  in.  wide,  in  the  midst  of  the 
flower,  with  a  central  conical  continuation  of  the  floral 
axis,  the  basin  filled  with  fluid  on  the  first  evening  of 
opening:  carpellarv  stjles  broad  and  flesh\  in  the  low  el 
part,  produced  upward  to  a  fleshy  subulate  incurved 
process  about  '  m  lonff  In  truit  all  of  the  floral  h  s 
have  decayed  away  leaving  the  basal  tube  of  the  torus 
at  the  top  of  a  great  pric  kl>  berrv  half  the  size  of  one  s 
head.  The  seeds  are  ^.reeni  h  or  brownish  black  about 
the  size  of  a  pea  The  genus  is  lepresented  b>  2  well 
defined  species  inhabiting  still  waters  of  South  Amer 
ica  from  British  Guiana  to  Argentina 

In  its  native  haunts  \  ictona  grows  m  -l-fa  ft  of  water 
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spite  of  the  cup-like  form  of  the  leaves,  water  from  rain 
or  other  sources  does  not  remain  on  the  surface  ;  it 
doubtless  runs  down  at  once  through  the  tiny  perfora- 
tions. This  would  be  an  indispensable  protection  to  the 
leaf  against  fungous  foes  and  in  the  function  of  assiml- 
latior 

\    11 
of  1)0 

i,f  till  i  \  ]  il  11  nte  (if  growth  Caspary  found 
theniiMi  nil  1  1  \  Il  in  length  to  be  about  1  inch  per 
hourwh  u  til  I  it  1  lust  expanding  the  surface  in- 
creases 4  I  1  J  s(i  tt  m  2i  hours  and  a  plant  will  pro 
duce  in  21  to  2j  weeks  bOO  or  700  sq  ft  ot  leaf-surface. 
\  great  development  of  heat  has  been  observed  in  the 
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Water  hly  of 

iu  great  patches  miles  in  extent  and  is  perennial  The 
tuberous  rhizome  stands  erect  in  the  mud  where  it  is 
anchored  by  innumerable  spongy  roots  which  spring 
from  the  bases  of  the  Ivs.  in  groups  of  10-30  or  40.  The 
tuber  may  be  as  much  as  6  in.  in  diameter  and  2  ft. 
long.  It  decays  below  as  it  grows  above,  The  ivs. 
are  arranged  in  55-144  order,  and  the  flowers  arise  in 
a  parallel  but  independent  spiral  of  the  same  order 
(Planchon).  Each  leaf  after  the  first  seedling  leaf  has 
a  broadly  ovate,  fused  pair  of  stipules,  these  organs 
serving  to  protect  the  apex  of  the  stem.  The  petioles 
and  peduncles  are  terete,  about  1  in.  in  diam.,  covered 
with  stout,  fleshy  prickles,  and  traversed  internally  by 
4  large,  and  a  number  of  smaller,  air  canals.  The  pet- 
ioles attain  to  a  length  much  greater  than  the  depth  of 
the  water,  so  that  the  Ivs.  can  adjust  themselves  to 
changes  of  the  water-level,  though  Banks  states  that 
they  may  be  completely  submerged  in  times  of  flood. 
The  gigantic  Ivs.  are  covered  beneath  with  a  close  net- 
work of  prickly  veins,  the  larger  of  which  project  an 
inch  or  more  from  tbf  U-nf-snrfn.'.-:   tlu-  fissnps  nr.-  full 
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surface  of  the  leaf,  v,  ,  '  ..-.  n  i . .  ■  i  .  ;,  r  -  i  m  i-  -  ■  ..f 
the  mesophyll.  thpi-.-  :i'.-  iiiihiiim  r:,i.|..  mn  .|iiir.--Miii<, 
in  each  of  which  oue  can  see  witli  a  hand-leus  tliat  the 
leaf  is  perforated  with  a  fine  hole;  these  holes  were 
termed  by  Planchon  "stomatodes"  (F.S.  6:249).  He 
considered  them  to  be  useful  as  air  -  holes  to  let  out 
gases  which,  rising  from  the  water  or  mud,  might  be 
caught  in  the  deep  meshes  of  the  netted  veins  on  the 
ander  side  of  the  leaf.     It  is  also  to  be  noted  that,  in 


opening  flowers  of  Victoria.  About  8  P.M.,  when  the 
anthers  are  shedding  their  pollen  (in  second-day  flow- 
ers), the  stamens  may  reach  and  maintain  a  tempera- 
ture 10°  F.  above  that  of  the  surrounding  air. 

Though  doubtless  known  to  Spanish  traders  and  mis- 
sionaries, and  certainly  of  use  to  savages  as  food  in 
quite  early  tiinis,  Virturia  was  first  ii.iti.c.l  bntanically 
bv  Haenke  in  liulnia  aluHit  Isnl  ;  Imt  li-  .li-d  in  the 
Philippines  witliMui  nr.,nlii.-  l.is  ,\\-.;.vrry-  l!..iipland, 
the  companion  I  if  IIuhiIm.I.!'  ,  al-M  -:t\\-  it ,  ti>  :if  *  i>frientes, 
Argentina,  in  IM'.),  Imt  '  '  i'  v  ,,_.i,,i,.'  In  1832 
Poeppig  found  it  on  tl;.  ■    '    ■         '   i"!  it  as 

EiiryaU  Amazonicii.     h-i  .      ,  i  .    ,  I  .,  i    in  182i 

at  Corrientes,  and  in  1~:  1  ml  years 

later  published  account-  ■;  b:-  linl  K'  i-  >'  II.  Schoin- 
burgk.  Hulling  it  again  in  \KV'<  on  flu-  Bertiii'P  river  in 
Bi-itisli  Cniana.  sent  home  specimens  and  figures  from 
wliich  Lin.lley  in  1837  (published  in  1838)  established 
the  genus  Victoria  and  described  the  species  V.  regia. 
This  name  has  settled  upon  the  northern  species,  while 
the  one  found  at  Corrientes  was  named  in  1840,  by 
d'Orbignv,  I'.  Crxuiana  in  honor  of  General  Santa 
Cruz,  of  Bolivia. 

The  struggle  to  bring  the  "Queen  of  Water-lilies" 
into  captivity  began  with  Schomburgk.  He  removed 
living  plants'from  inland  lakes  and  bayous  to  Demerara, 
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British  Guiana,  but  they  soon  died.  In  18-10  Bridges 
obtained  seed  in  the  Bolivia  locality,  province  of  Moxos, 
and  sent  them  in  a  jar  of  wet  clay  to  England.  Out  of 
22  seeds  obtained  at  Kew,  three  germinated  and  grew 
vigorously  as  small  seedlings  until  October,  but  died  in 
December.  In  18-18  dry  seeds  were  sent  to  Eneland 
from  the  Essequibo  river,  alongwith  rhizomi-s.  tlir  l;iitir 
in  Wardian  cases;  the  rhizomes  rottofi.  ami  rln-  ^.nis 
refused  to  germinate.  In  1849  an  i  xp.  .Iiimn  ii.nu 
Demerara  succeeded  in  bringing  bai-k  i  ■  ili:ir  i"\vn 
thirty-five    living   plants,  but  these  all     i  in.  Iv 

some   seeds  were  sent  to  Kew  from  P.  n  <  m 

bottles  of  fresh  water  by  two  Englisli  jili  i:        I.     ■■•■■ 

and  Luckie.  The  first  sending  arrivt-.l  i  .  r,.  j-.  l-ii, 
and  on  Nov.  8  a  plant  flowered  at  Cli:ii-».»iili.  ihe 
blossom  was  appropriately  presented  to  Queen  Victoria. 
From  this  stock  Victoria  regia  was  distributed  to  gar- 
dens in  Europe,  Asia  and  America.  Van  Houtte,  of 
Ghent,  first  flowered  it  on  the  continent,  and  Caleb  Cope, 
of  Philadelphia,  was  the  earliest  successful  cultivator 
in  this  country.  His  gardener  was  the  late  Thomas 
Meehan.    The  first  flower  opened  Aug.  21,  1851. 

The  next  notable  importation  of  seed  from  South 
America  was  sent  by  Edward  S.  Rand,  Jr.,  from  Para, 
Brazil,  to  Mr.  Sturtevant,  then  at  Bordentown,  N.  J. 
The  resulting  plants  proved  to  be  slightly  different  from 
the  former  type,  and  were  called  P'.  regia,  var.  Sandii. 
It  is  doubtless  the  same  form  that  was  described  by 
Planchon  as  V.  Amazonica,  and  retained  with  grave 
doubts  by  Caspary;  subsequent  cultivation  has  shown  it 
not  even  varietally  distinct  from  V.  regia  of  British 
Guiana.  In  1894,  however,  Mr.  Tricker  received  seed  of 
quite  another  species,  which  was  provisionally  named  V. 
regia,  var.  Trickeri;  it  is  much  more  amenable  to  out-of- 
door  culture  than  the  older  type,  and  has  received  a  well- 
deserved  popularity.  Specimens  grown  from  seeds  sent 
by  Mr.  Tricker  to  Kew  were  regarded  simply  as  garden 
forms  of  V.  regia,  but  recent  investigation  by  Mr.Tricker 
and  the  writer  shows  that  it  is  truly  the  V.  Cruziana  of 
d'Orbigny,  dried  specimens  of  which  (including  seeds) 
had  been  sent  to  Paris  over  60  years  before.  Its  far  south- 
ern habitat  (27°  S.)  explains  its  hardiness.  The  large 
starchy  seeds  of  this  species  are  used  as  food  in  Para- 
guay under  the  name  of  J/rt;s  del  Agua,  "water-corn." 
For  much  interesting  information  on  Victoria,  see 
Hooker,  B.M.  -1275-78;  Planchon,  in  F.S.  6:193-224,  etc. ; 
Caspary  in  Flora  Brasiliensis  4,  part  2,  p.  143  et  seq. 
In  1854  John  Fisk  Allen  published  in  Boston  a  quarto 
work  (pages  21x27  in.)  with  colored  plates,  entitled: 
"Victoria  regia;  or  the  great  water  lily  of  America. 
With  a  brief  account  of  its  discovery  and  introduc- 
tion into  cultivation  :  with  illustrations  by  William 
Sharp,  from  specimens  grown  at  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
U.  S.  A." 

r^gia,  Lindl.  (including  V.  regia,  var.  Bdtidii).  Fig. 
2668.  Lvs.  sparingly  pubescent  beneath,  upturned  mar- 
gins reddish,  3-8  in.  high:  fls.  becoming  dull  crimson  the 
second  evening;  sepals  prickly  almost  or  quite  to  the 
tips:  prickles  of  the  ovary  about  two-fifths  in.  (10-11 
mm.)  long:  seed  elliptic-globose,  nearly  %  in. long,  less 
in  diam.  (7-8  mm.  long,  5J^-6  mm.  diam.);  raphe  indis- 
tinct: operculum  elliptic-orbicular,  with  the  micropyle 
at  its  center  and  hilum  at  the  margin.  British  Guiana, 
Amazon  and  tributaries.  B.M.  4275  (poor);  427G-78 
(incorrect  in  some  details).  F.S.  6:595-002.  Kerner, 
Natural  History  of  Plants,  pi.  XI.  Tricker,  Water  Gar- 
den pi.  1  and  2;  p.  21,  35.  Caspary,  Fl.  Brasil.  4,  part 
2,  pi.  38,  flg.  15  (seed). 

Cruziana,  d  Orbigny  (known  in  cultivation  as  V. 
rigin,  var.  Trickeri,  and  V.  Trickeri).  Lvs.  densely 
villous  beneath,  upturned  margins  green,  6-8  in.  high: 
fls.  becoming  deep  red-pink  the  second  evening;  sepals 
prickly  only  at  base,  smooth  above:  prickles  of  ovary 
over  K  in.  (15-16  mm.)  long,  crowded:  seed  subglobose, 
aboutKln.(7^-9mm.)indiam.;  raphe  stout;  operculum 
elongate-ovate,  with  hilum  and  micropyle  equidistant 
from  the  margin.  Parana  river  and  tributaries,  Para- 
guav.  Tricker, Water  Garden,  pi.  1;  pp.  51,  55.  Caspary, 
Fl.  Brasil.  4,  part  2,  pi.  38,  fig.  16  (seed).-Introd.  by 
Wm.  Tricker  in  1894.  heset  S.  Conard. 

Victoria  regia  at  first  was  cultivated  at  a  great  ex- 
pense in  conservatories  and  tanks  built  especially  for 
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the  purpose.  Then  it  was  grown  in  artificially  heated 
ponds  in  the  open  air.  The  Victoria  is  largely  grown  in 
private  and  public  gardens  throughout  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time,  together  with  tropical  nym- 
ph£Bas,  and  in  some  cases  without  artificial  heat,  but  this 
method  of  culture  is  uncertain  and  often  unsatisfactory. 
For  many  years  but  one  type  of  Victoria  was  known, 
but  in  1886  Mr.  E.  D.  Sturtevant,  of  Bordentown,  N.  J., 
introduced  another  form  that  produced  a  deep  crim- 
son flower;  it  also  possessed  darker  fuliage  and  the 
upturned  rim  was  deeper.  It  \v:i>  l.iMun  n-  ]'irforia 
Uamlii.   Having  grown  this  vari.-i         ■!  i  ijinalfor 

discern  any  difference,  and  two  s.-;,-.  i,~  a^..  m  .l.cided 
to  drop  V.  Eundii.  In  1894  the  ull.i^-l,■^l^;l|'■'l  received 
seed  of  what  is  now  known  to  the  trade  as  V.  Trickeri. 
This  is  by  far  the  best  kind  for  out-of-door  culture. 
Moreover,  it  can  be  grown  where  I',  regia  fails  to  grow, 
as  it  revels  in  a  temperature  of  only  75°-80°. 

Victoria  regia  is  now  considered  of  easy  culture.  Its 
requirements  are  heat,  light  and  a  rich,  mellow  loam  in 
abundance.  The  seed  should  be  sown  during  February 
and  March.  The  temperature  of  the  water  should  range 
between  85°  to  90°  F.  The  seed  may  be  planted  in  pots 
or  seed-pans  and  placed  in  shallow  water.  A  tank  8-12 
in.  deep,  having  a  metal  lining,  copper  preferred,  is 
very  serviceable  for  seedlings  and  young  plants.  Where 
sufBcient  heat  is  not  attained  from  the  heating  pipes,  an 
addition  can  be  made  by  the  use  of  an  oil-lamp.  It  is 
altogether  unnecessary  and  unnatural  to  file  or  chip  the 
seed  to  assist  or  hasten  germination.  The  seedlings  will 
appear  in  about  twenty  days,  though  occasionally  a  few 
may  appear  in  ten  days.  These  should  be  potted  off 
singly  into  2K-in.  pots,  using  fine,  loamy  soil.  The 
water  temperature  for  the  young  plants  should  be  the 
same  as  directed  for  the  seed  pots.  As  soon  as  the 
young  plants  acquire  their  first  floating  leaf  they  will 
doubtless  be  benefited  by  repotting.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning, as  sprouted  seeds,  they  should  be  kept  steadily 
growing,  repotting  at  intervals,  until  they  are  planted 
out  in  their  sutumer  quarters.  As  the  young  plants  ad- 
vance they  will  require  more  space,  so  that  the  leaves 
are  not  crowded  and  overlap  each  other. 

To  raise  plants  of  V.  Trickeri  is  altogether  a  different 
matter.  The  seed  will  not  germinate  in  a  high  tempera- 
ture; 65°  to  70°  is  sufacient.  The  seed  may  be  sown  in 
February,  but  there  is  a  great  uncertainty  as  to  how 
long  one  must  wait  for  the  seedlings  to  appear,  and  also 
as  to  what  percentage  of  seeds  will  germinate.  As  soon 
as  the  seedlings  appear  they  should  be  treated  like  seed- 
lings of  V.  regia,  except  as  to  temperature,  which  should 
be  kept  as  above  stated  for  seedlings  and  small  plants, 
and  as  the  season  advances  may  be  raised  to  75°  and 
80°.  The  rationality  of  the  cool  treatment  here  advo- 
cated is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  early  in  June  quanti- 
ties of  seedlings  appear  in  the  pond  in  the  open  where 
a  plant  has  grown  the  preceding  season,  the  seed  hav- 
ing remained  in  the  pond  during  the  winter.  Planting 
in  summer  quarters  may  be  done  early  in  June  or  when- 
ever it  is  safe  to  plant  out  tender  nymphieas,  that  is, 
when  the  pond  is  not  artificially  heated.  Where  it  is 
desired  to  plant  out  in  unheated  ponds  it  is  not  safe  to 
plant  before  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  June.  The  con- 
ditions of  the  weather,  earliness  or  lateness  of  the  sea- 
son, locality,  etc.,  must  all  be  taken  into  account. 

The  best  results  are  to  be  obtained  from  an  artificially 
heated  pond,  or  pits  in  the  pond  specially  constructed 
to  start  the  Victorias,  these  pits  to  be  heated  by  hot 
water  or  steam  and  covered  with  frames  and  sashes. 
By  this  method  plants  may  be  set  in  their  summer 
quarters  early  in  May  and  heat  applied  until  the  middle 
of  June,  or  rather  a  temperature  of  85°  maintained  until 
the  advent  of  summer  weather. 

Very  gratifying  results  are  obtained  when  the  Vic- 
toria is  grown  under  glass,  as  it  is  thus  grown  in  sev- 
eral places  in  the  United  States,  notably  at  Schenley 
Park,  Pittsburg,  and  Allegheny  Park;  also  at  "Grey- 
stone,"  the  estate  of  Samuel  Untermyer,  Esq.,  Yonkers, 
N.  v. ;  also  at  many  notable  gardens  in  Europe.  Plants 
grown  under  glass  usually  attain  to  larger  dimensions, 
as  they  are  protected  against  climatic  changes  and  the 
elements,  besides  enjoying  more  of  a  tropical  atmos- 
phere.  There  is,  however,  more  than  one  disadvantage. 
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Setting  aside  the  costly  construction,  labor,  etc.,  it  is  by 
no  means  inviting  even  on  a  warm  day  to  spend  many 
minutes  in  such  a  structure.  Compare  this  with  a  nat- 
ural pond  and  its  surroundings  and  a  cool  shady  seat 
where  these  gorgeous  plants  may  be  viewed  at  leisure. 

Whether  grown  Indoors  or  out,  these  plants  are  only 
annuals,  an.l  s.-.-dliugs  are  of  necessity  raised  every 
spriiiu'.  'rill  >  tiii-m  no  tubers  as  do  the  tender  nym- 
plKi-:i-,  .ii-  r."ii-tM,k  as  do  the  hardy  nympheeas. 

Fiw.  if  aiiv.  iii-i-cts  are  troublesome  on  these  plants. 
The  worst  isthi-  blsick  fly  or  aphis.  The  use  of  insec- 
ticides should  not  be  resorted  to.  as  they  are  most 
likely  to  damage  the  foliage.  The  safest  remedy  is  to 
introduce  a  colony  or  two  of  the  well-kuown  "lady  bug." 
They  and  their  laVvfe  will  soon  clear  off  all  the  aphides 
without  any  injury  to  the  plant.  Wji.  Trickee. 

VlGNA  ( Dominic  Vigni,Paduan  commentator  on  Theo- 
phrastus  in  the  seventeenth  century)  is  a  leguminous 
genus  of  30  or  more  species,  closelv  allied  to  Phasenlus. 
Itisdistinguished  under  C'oMVJea  in  Vol.  I.  The  Cowp.-a 
is  known  both  as  V.  Catjang,  Walpers,  and  r.  .SiH.'iisis. 
Endlicher.  The  former  name,  however,  dates  from  W.'.V 
and  the  latter  from  1848,  and  the  former  should  be  used. 
The  Cowpea  is  an  annual  bean-like  rambling  vine  with 
three  rhomboid-ovate  stalked  leaflets,  the  lateral  ones  un- 
equal-sided, the  petioles  long.  The  flowers  are  bean- 
like white  or  pale,  borne  two  or  three  together  on  the 
summit  of  a  long  axillary  peduncle.  The  pods  are  slen- 
der, usually  curved,  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  or  more  long. 
Seeds  small,  kidney-shaped,  bean-like,  white  or  dark, 
usually  with  a  different  color  about  the  eye.  The  Cow- 
pea  varies  much  in  stature,  and  parti,  ularly  in  the 
color  of  the  bean.  It  is  possiMi  ilwit  in-in  tliaii  one  spe- 
cies is  concerned  in  these  hoi-iiiuhural   fMiin-,, 

The  nomenclature  of  the  cultivat.-d  varinii's  of  Cow- 
peas  is  almost  hopelessly  confused.  Formerly  the  name 
Cowpea  was  restricted  to  the  buff-colored  or  clay  pea, 
but  now  it  is  commonly  used  generically.  The  word 
Cowpea  is  an  Americanism.  Common  generic  terms  now 
in  use  in  the  South  are  "black-eye  pea"  and  "cornfield 
pea." 

While  the  Cowpea  is  now  used  mostly  for  animal  food 
and  green-manuring,  the  pea  itself  is  also  a  good  human 
food  and  has  been  so  used  for  many  years.  For  table  use 
the  peas  are  usually  gathered  when  the  pods  begin  to 
change  color,  although  the  dried  peas  are  also  exten- 
sively used.  As  long  ago  as  18.55  an  excellent  essay  on 
Cowpeas  was  written  by  Edmund  Ruflin  (Essays  and 
Notes  on  Agriculture,  Richmond,  1855).  L.  jj.  B. 

VIGUlfiRA  (Dr.  A.  Viguier,  botanist  of  Montpellier, 
France).  Composites.  About  60  species  of  herbaceous 
or  somewhat  shrubbv  plants,  found  in  the  warmet  parts 
of  the  world,  especiallv  America.  The  following  is  a 
native  of  Lower  Calif,  and  is  )ffered  in  S.  Calif.  It  is  a 
tall,  bushy  plant  with  silvery  foliage  and  small  yellow 
fls.  like  single  sunflowers,  but  borne  in  ample  corymbs. 
The  plant  blooms  both  winter  and  summer.  For  generic 
characters  see  Gray's  Synoptical  Flora  or  Bot.  Calif. 

tomentdsa,  Gray.  Shrub  or  branching  sub.shrub:  Ivs. 
opposite,  subcordate,  serrate,  tomentose  on  both  sides, 
3-5  in.  long:  heads  corymbose:  akenes  villous,  with  2 
long  awns  and  many  small  scales.  W.  M. 

VILLAGE  IMPROVEMENT  AND  CIVIC  IMPROVE- 
MENT. An  improvement  association  is  an  organiza- 
tion of  persons  who  baud  themselves  together  in  or- 
der to  promote  the  civic  beauty  and  hj^giene  of  the 
town  wherein  they  live.  Such  associations  have  no 
legislative  power  "outside  their  own  bodies,  yet  they 
may  rightfully  use  their  influence  to  promote  laws  af- 
fecting the  general  welfare.  The  secret  of  their  suc- 
cess in  the  long  run  is  in  educating  public  opinion  to 
demand  good  officials,  and  then  in  cooperating  with  the 
officials,  not  antagonizing  them.  A  few  notable  associa- 
tions are  composed  entirely  of  women.  Those  of  Hones- 
dale,  Pa.,  and  Petaluma,  Cal.,  are  good  examples.  Other 
associations  equally  noted  are  composed  of  both  sexes. 
Bar  Harbor.  Me.,  and  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  having  ex- 
amples of  the  best  type  of  mixed  associations.  The 
Merchants  Association  of  San  Francisco,  with  a  mem- 
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bership  of  more  than  a  thousand,  is  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  an  effective  society  composed  wholly  of  men. 
Experience  has  taught  the  older  organizations  that  a 
juvenile  auxiliary  is  a  valuable  adjunct.  These  juvenile 
branches  are  worked  through  the  public  schools,  and 
their  promotion  is  the  most  practical  way  known  of 
teaching  civics. 

These  associations  are  organized  by  one  or  more  in- 
terested persons  calling  a  meeting  and  electing  officers. 
The  officers  are  president,  vice-president,  recording  and 
corresponding  secretaries,  a  treasurer,  and  an  executive 
committee,  all  elected  annually.  The  duty  of  the  last  is 
to  plan  the  work,  make  the  contracts  and  expend  the 
funds.  The  funds  are  raised  by  annual  dues  of  the 
membership,  by  contributions  and  by  entertainments. 


2669.  Glimpse  ot  a  village  street  in  a  community  where  the 
idea  of  village  improvement  flourishes,  showing  that 
a  central  lawn  with  border  planting  is  adapted  even 
to  small  areas. 


The  usual  and  most  successful  mode  of  work  done  by 
these  associations  is  to  form  as  many  committees  as 
are  desired,  and  place  every  member  of  the  association 
on  one  of  these  committees.  Each  committee  has  a 
chairman,  who  calls  Its  meetings  independent  of  any 
meetings  of  the  central  body.  This  placing  of  each 
member  upon  a  committee  assures  the  working  inter- 
est of  the  entire  membership. 

In  large  cities  it  has  been  found  best  to  have  section 
or  ward  organizations,  which  work  for  the  especial 
needs  of  their  ward  or  section,  while  delegates  from 
these  sections  are  elected  to  the  central  body,  which 
works  for  the  general  good  of  the  whole  city.  Denver, 
Col.,  Oakland  and  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  the  famous 
Woman's  Civic  Club  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  work  upon 
these  lines.  The  standing  committees  are  never  quite 
alike  in  any  two  associations.  They  necessarily  vary 
with  the  needs  of  the  community. 

While  the  avowed  object  of  these  associations  is  the 
improvement  and  ornamentation  of  public  streets  and 
highways,  the  cleaning  and  beautifying  of  premises, 
school  yards,  library  grounds,  railway  stations,  and 
other  public  buildings,  the  formation  of  parks  and  the 
preservation  of  natural  beauties,  yet  in  an  association 
of  progressive,  broad-minded  people,  much  kindred 
work  naturally  creeps  in.  For  example,  the  Montclair, 
N.  J.,  association  has  ten  standing  committees  and  con- 
stitutional power  to  add  special  committees  as  need 
arises.  The  names  of  these  committees  are  as  follows: 
street,  sanitary,  finance,  humane,  railroad,  children's 
auxiliary,  park,  preservation  of  natural  beauties,  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  children,  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
animals. 

The  work  of  committees  may  be  well  set  forth  by 
specific  examples  from  the  Montclair  society.  Under 
the  supervision  of  the  street  committee,  galvanized 
iron  barrels  were  placed  at  intervals  along  the  main 
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thoroughfares  for  the  reception  of  rubbish,  such  as 
paper,  ami  fruit  riml^.     Sliopkccpers  are  nskcil  to  keep 

their  premisi-s   in   - I  ,,r,\>-r.     If  tln-y  .1..  not  comply 

with  the  rei|ur^i,  ilif  'I'.iwn  I)ii|ii-.iv,inriii  A-sociation 
sends  a  man  wiili  :i  w  lir.lharii.w  itln-  laitrr  liibclecl  T. 
I.  A.),  and  with  l.ruoui  and  li.ii-  a  g.-ii.-ral  liuusccleaning 
takes  place.  After  two  or  three  visits  of  the  T.  I.  A. 
man,  the  proprietor  generallj^  takes  the  hint  and  at- 
tends to  his  premises  himself.  The  sanitary  committee 
reports  to  the  health  board  any  nuisance.  The  milk  sup- 
ply has  been  carefully  looked  after,  the  dairies  inspected, 
and  a  map  showing  the  locations  of  all  the  dairies  placed 
on  file  in  the  office  of  the  town  clerk,  where  it  may  be 
seen  by  any  householder  who  cares  to  examine  it.  The 
finance  committee  looks  after  the  funds.  Annual  dues 
are  fifty  cents  a  member.  The  work  of  the  linmane 
committee  is  to  inspect  the  police  station,  see  that  it  is 
kept  in  sanitary  condition,  and  the  prisoners  properly 
treated.     The  railroad  committee  keeps  a  watchful  eye 


,  of  improved  backyard: 


upon  the  stations  and  sees  that  they  are  as  neat  as  pos- 
sible and  the  surroundings  made  attractive.  The  chil- 
dren's auxiliary  is  formed  of  eleven  hundred  school 
children,  who  have  pledged  themselves  to  "work  to- 
gether to  make  Montclair  a  happier  place  in  which  to 
live,  by  doing  everything  we  can  to  make  the  town 
more  healthful  and  beautiful."  The  different  classes 
from  the  school  take  charge  of  the  flower-beds  around 
the  buildings,  attend  to  the  planting  and  keep  them  in 
order.  All  this  fosters  early  the  love  of  attractive  sur- 
roundings, engenders  habits  of  neatness,  and  devel- 
ops local  pride  and  patriotism. 

The  committee  for  the  preservation  of  natural  beau- 
ties has  much  to  keep  it  busy.  Its  members  watch  the 
fine  trees  of  the  town,  and  if  any  are  splitting,  the 
owners  are  notified  to  mend  them.  Dead  trees  are  cut 
down,  and  the  owners  of  unsightly  fences  are  requested 
to  remove  them.  The  burning  of  hedge-rows  is  forbid- 
den, as  it  destroys  the  wild  flowers  and  leads  to  forest 
fires.    The  duties  of  tin-  c 
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bery  or  makes  flower-beds,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Montclair  boasts  of  the  most  humanely  equipped  ,iail 
in  the  state,  with  a  separate  apartment  for  women,  and 
a  sanitary  and  padded  cell  for  the  insane.  The  com- 
mittee for  the  prevention  of  cni.Ity  to  animals  has 
placed  the  sign  posts,  "Pleasf  luicdna^k  ynir  horses 
going  up  this  hill,"  at  the  top  and  liMttMni  of  tin-  moun- 
tain road.  The  paving  of  the  plaza  in  front  .if  the  rail- 
way station  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  railway  committee, 
which  visited  the  officials  at  least  once  a  month  for 
three  years  before  the  work  was  undertaken. 

Newton  Center  and  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  contend  for 


the  honor  of  forming  the  first  improvement  association, 
Newton  Center's  association  claims  to  be  older  by  a 
year  than  the  Laurel  Hill  Association  of  Stockbridge. 
The  latter  organization  was  founded  in  1853  through 
the  efforts  of  Miss  Mary  Gross  Hopkins,  afterwards 
Mrs.  J.  Z.  Goodrich,  and  was  caused  by  overhearing  the 
caustic  comments  of  a  summer  visitor  upon  the  untidy, 
unhygienic  condition  of  the  village  and  its  undesira- 
bility  from  these  causes  as  a  summer  residence.  Miss 
Hopkins  reported  the  visitor's  remarks  to  her  towns- 
people, and  after  a  year's  agitation  the  Laurel  Hill  Asso- 
ciation of  Stockbridge  was  formed.  The  first  year$l,000 
was  raised,  400  shade  trees  planted,  the  village  green 
put  in  order  and  prizes  offered  for  the  longest  and  best 
strip  of  sidewalk.  The  offer  of  these  prizes,  together 
with  a  reward  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  any 
one  caught  destroying  any  of  these  improvements,  had 
such  a  marvelous  effect  in  arousing  civic  pride  in  the 
appearance  of  the  village  that  interest  in  the  associa* 
tion  has  never  failed.  The  beauty  of  the 
village  had  much  to  do  with  the  selec- 
of  the  famous  Lenox  neighborhood, 
of  which  pays  taxes  in  Stockbridge. 
pleased  were  the  townspeople  and 
mer  visitors  with  the  work  of  the  as- 
that  it  became  necessary  to  ob- 
tain a  state  charter  before  the  association 
could  legally  inherit  the  funds,  parks  and 
other  gifts  to  the  value  of  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  left  in  its 
charge. 

Bar  Harbor,  Maine,  regards  its  im- 
provement association  in  the  light  of  a 
commercial  investment.  The  summer 
visitors  demand  that  the  village  be  kept 
clean  and  pretty,  and  they  give  liberally 
to  the  association.  This  association  makes 
paths  over  the  island  and  keeps  them  in 
repair.  It  also  keeps  patrols  on  these 
paths  in  summer  to  put  out  camp-fires, 
well  knowing  that  if  the  forests  are  de- 
stroyed the  charm  of  the  island  would  be 
greatly  lessened. 
>  The  value  of  an  improvement  society's 

work  as  a  commercial  investment  is 
clearly  perceived  by  Europeans.  The 
Schwarzwald  Improvement  Society  of  Germany  num- 
bers 3,500  members,  who  are  assessed  an  annual  due 
of  $1.25.  This  association  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  "making  the  Black  Forest  known  and  accessible  to 
the  public,  of  preserving  and  protecting  ruins,  of  im- 
proving pleasure-grounds,  erecting  pavilions,  towers, 
etc.,  and  generally  promoting  intercourse."  There  are 
thirty-nine  sections  in  this  immense  association, each  sec- 
tion working  for  its  own  interest  after  the  manner  of  the 
American  ward  associations.  Both  the  German  and  Eng- 
lish associations  work  to  attract  capital  to  their  towns. 
River-sides  are  made  into  a  continuous  parkway  through 
the  town,  paths  are  opened  to  points  hIi.  it-  l.i  autiful 
views  may  be  had,  and  cards  in  tlio  lioioN  and  ]iublic 
buildings  draw  visitors'  attention  to  tin  ^..  niatti  is,  and 
to  the  fact  that  comfortable  seats  will  lio  I'ounil  in  these 
places.  German  children  are  urged  to  be  polite  to 
strangers,  and  in  London  the  public  schools  have  or- 
ganized a  League  of  Courtesy.  English  laws  do  not 
permit  the  pollution  of  streams  by  sewage  or  factory 
waste,  and  in  Europe  good  roads  and  clean  streets  have 
for  so  long  been  a  national  and  municipal  concern  that 
they  are  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  general, 
European  associations  are  not  obliged  to  consider  these 
problems,  but  are  free  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
promotion  of  civic  beauty  in  all  its  various  forms. 

It  is  the  leading  men  and  women  of  each  country  who 
are  promoting  these  associations.  The  society  called 
Scapa,  the  mission  of  which  is  the  checking  of  the  abuse 
of  public  advertising,  has  more  than  one  thousand 
members  enrolled,  some  of  them  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  work  of  this  not.abIe  society  has  attracted 
the  favorable  attention  of  almost  every  government  in 
Europe. 

In  America,  the  "National  League  of  Improvement 
Associations  "  was  organized  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  Oct. 
10,  1900.    It  is  now  known  as  the  "American  League  for 
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Civic  Improvement."  Tlie  object  of  the  organization, 
as  stated  in  the  constitution,  "shall  be  to  bring  into 
communication  for  acquaintance  and  mutual  helpful- 
ness all  organizations  interested  in  the  promotion  of 
outdoor  art,  public  beauty,  town,  village  and  neighbor- 
hood improvement."  The  headquarters  of  the  national 
organization  are  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

As  in  Europe,  the  commercial  possibilities  of  the  work 
are  beginning  to  appeal  to  the  American  business  man. 
Large  owners  of  real  estate  and  tenant  houses  are 
adopting  as  business  methods  some  of  the  special  fea- 
tures of  improvement  associations.  Commercial  clubs 
and  boards  of  trade  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  a 
cleanly  and  beautiful  city  containing  fine  boulevards, 
riverside  drives  and  parks,  public  baths  and  swimming 
pools,  is  as  much  of  an  inducement  to  new  firms  desir- 
ing to  locate  as  is  a  cash  bonus  or  good  shipping 
facilities.  Firms  and  good  citizens  seeking  new  loca- 
tions and  finding  these  advantages  are  assured  without 
further  search  that  the  schools  will  be  good,  the  resi- 
dence district  fine,  and  that  a  minimum  of  undesirable 
residents  will  be  found.  Nurserymen,  florists  and 
dealers  in  paint  are  the  first  to  reap  material  benefit 
from  the  formation  of  these  associations.  Usually  the 
first  step  in  improving  property  is  the  planting  of  trees 
and  flowers,  then  the  house  receives  a  coat  of  paint.  It 
is  an  excellent  idea  for  an  improvement  association  to 
encourage  floral  shows,  with  prizes  to  schools  and 
school  children,  for  through  the  latter  medium  the  in- 
fection of  beautifying  is  carried  into  homes  that  can  be 
reached  no  other  way. 

These  associations  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  work 
of  the  city  officers.  Rather  they  supplement  it  by  do- 
ing the  things  for  which  the  town  laws  make  no  provi- 
sion. The  officers  of  towns  having  one  or  more  of  these 
associations  find  the  enforcement  of  laws  made  easier, 
and  should  a  large  sum  be  needed  for  necessary  im- 
provements, they  are  likely  to  find  an  intelligent  public 
knowledge  upon  the  subject  in  place  of  the  oftentimes 
exasperating  stupidity. 

The  results  obtained  from  an  active  and  prosperous 
association  are  manifold.  These  societies  make  far  better 
citizenship:  they  create  an  intelligent  civic  pride.  They 
make  possible  practical  civics  in  the  public  schools. 
The  commercial  benefits  of  such  work  appeal  to  the  lib- 
eral and  progressive  element  among  all  business  men. 
Jessie  M.  Good. 

The  limitations  of  space  do  not  allow  an  historical 
sketch  of  the  various  movements  culminating  in  the 
organization  of  the  American  League  for  Civic  Improve- 
ment, nor  a  list  of  the  various  periodicals  which  are  de- 
voted partly  or  wholly  to  the  work.  A  great  work  for 
village  and  civic  improvement  is  done  by  general  agen- 
cies as  well  as  by  the  special  societies  devoted  to  the 
work.  An  analysis  of  these  complex  .social  forces  is  be- 
yond the  scope  of  this  Cyclopedia,  but  the  following  out- 
line sent,  by  Charles  Mulford  Robinson,  author  of  "The 
Improvement  of  Towns  and  Cities,"  will  be  found  very 
suggestive.  The  work  outside  the  special  societies  may 
be  roughly  summarized  as  that  done.  — I.  By  committees 
(1)  Of  women's  clubs  (a)  local,  (6)  federated;  (2)  Of 
boards  of  trade,  etc.;  (3)  Of  real  estate  exchanges.  II. 
By  political  organizations,  in  securing  better  officials. 
III.  By  the  organizations  of  these  officials,  (1)  The 
American  Society  of  Municipal  Improvements,  (2)  The 
League  of  American  Municipalities,  (3)  The  State 
Leagues  of  Municipalities.  IV.  By  corporations,  (1) 
Model  communities,  (2)  Improvement  of  home  grounds, 
neighborhoods.  V.  By  individuals  (I)  For  private  pro- 
fit, (2)    Out  of  public  spirit.  L.  H.  B. 

VILLABSIA  nymphoides  is  the  plant  described  at 
p.  92.5  of  this  work  as  Limnanthemum  nymphoides.  The 
plant  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  Limnnnthemum  pel- 
tatiim.  however.  To  the  list  of  pictures  add  Gn.  48:1036 
and  48,  p.  300. 

TIMINAEIA  (Latin,  v!men,  a  slender  twig  or  withe, 
alluding  to  the  branches).  Legumindsce.  A  single  spe- 
cies, an  Australian  shrub  with  rush-like  stems  and  long, 
wiry  "leafless  "  branches,  i.e.,  the  leaves  for  the  most 
part  reduced  to  long,  filiform  petioles,  although  at  the 
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are  pea-shaped,  orange-yellow  and  are  produced  in  long, 
terminal  racemes.  Calyx-teeth  short;  petals  on  rather 
long  claws;  standard  roundish;  wings  oblong,  shorter 
than  the  standard;  keel  slightly  curved,  as  long  as  the 
wings;  .stamens  free;  ovary  nearly  sessile;  style  fili- 
form: pod  ovoid-oblong,  usually  indehiscent:  seeds 
1-2. 

denudjlta,  Smith.  The  name  Leafless  Rush-broom  has 
been  proposed  for  this.  Leafless  yellow-fld.  shrub,  at- 
taining 10-20  ft.,  formerly  cult,  in  European  green- 
houses as  a  small  tender  shrub:  Ivs.  3-8  in.  long:  pod 
2-3  lines  long.  Australia.  B.M.  1190.  P.M.  14:123.- 
Offered  in  S.  Calif.  f.  W.  Bakclat. 

VlNCA  {pervinca,  old  Latin  name  of  Periwinkle, 
used  by  Pliny).  Apocynicea.  A  genus  of  10  species 
including  the  common  Periwinkle  or  Trailing  Myrtle, 
\'inca  minor.  This  is  one  of  the  commonest  and  best 
plants  for  covering  the  ground  in  deep  shade,  especially 
under  trees  and  in  cemeteries.  It  is  a  hardy  trailing 
plant  with  shining  evergreen  foliage  and  blue,  salver- 
shaped,  5-lobed  fls.  about  an  inch  across,  appearing  in 
spring  or  early  summer.  It  forms  a  dense  carpet  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  herbs.  It  thrives  best  in  moist,  half- 
shaded  positions,  but  will  grow  in  the  deepest  shade 
even  in  poor  soil,  especially  if  it  l.i-  -t.niy.  It  is  a  ,api- 
tal  plant  for  clothing  steep  banks.  ,c,v.iiiiir  icks  and 
carpeting  groves.  It  can  be  planii  d  si,,,!  s-tnlh  .m  a 
large  scale  any  time  from  spriiiic  t..  tall  iluriii:;  iiiiUl 
or  rainy  weather.  It  is  propagatud  by  divisiou  or  by 
cuttings,  as  seeds  very  rarely  mature.  The  Periwinkle 
will  live  in  city  yards  under  trees  where  grass  will 
not  thrive.  V.  minor  is  the  commonest  and  perhaps 
most  variable  species.  Varieties  with  white,  purple 
and  double  fls.  are  kept  in  most  nurseries,  as  also  a 
form  with  variegated  foliage. 

Vinca  major  is  larger  in  all  its  parts  than  the  com- 
mon Periwinkle  and  not  so  hardy.  It  is  well  known  to 
florists.  A  variegated  form  of  it  is  seen  in  nearly  every 
veranda  box  in  the  country. 

V.  rosea  is  a  tender  plant  of  erect  habit  which  is 
used  chiefly  for  summer  bedding.  It  grows  about  a  foot 
high  and  has  rosy  purple  or  white  fls.  with  or  without  a 
reddish  eye,  and  often  2  in.  across.  The  plants  bloom 
continuously  from  the  time  they  are  set  out  until  frost. 
It  can  be  grown  in  large  masses  for  public  parks  with 
somewhat  less  expense  than  geraniums.  Mr.  Strom- 
back,  head  gardener  of  Liiaaihi  Park,  Chicago,  has  re- 
corded his  experience  wiili  I  ;//.■.!  /.is.k  in  Florists'  Re- 
view 1:141  as  follows:  Tli-  s.  ,,1  is  sown  in  Jan.  or 
Feb.  in  flats  of  sandy  s..il  in  a  tiiii)..  ..f  «5°-70°.  When 
the  seedlings  show  tlie  second  leaf,  they  are  pricked 
out  about  an  inch  apart  in  trays  of  the  s.>ime  soil,  and 
when  the  little  plants  have  5  "or  6  Ivs.  they  are  potted 
into  2-in.  rose  pots,  and  later  shifted  to  3-in.  pots.  The 
majoritv  are  bedded  out  from  the  3-in.  pots.  The  soil 
of  the  lied  should  be  a  sandv  loam  if  possible,  and  the 
plants  will  not  do  well  in  a  very  heavy  soil.  In  bedding, 
set  tlie  plants  about  a  foot  ai>art.  They  require  more 
water  than  a  geranium,  and  when  the  bed  is  watered  it 
should  be  given  a  good  soaking  and  then  left  alone  for 
a  few  days.    The  plants  require  no  trimming. 

The  amateur  will  find  Vinca  rosea  a  satisfactory 
window  plant  that  can  be  grown  with  little  trouble  from 
seeds  started  as  late  as  April,  but  of  course  such  plants 
will  not  bloom  as  early  as  the  bedding  stock  propagated 
in  Jan.  or  Feb.  F.  rosea  is  the  largest  flowered  Vinca, 
and  it  seeds  freely.  -^   jj 

rinca  major  and  varieties  are  the  most  useful  of  the 
genus  to  the  commercial  florist.  Some  plants  from 
2-inch  or  3-inch  pots  should  be  planted  out  in  May. 
They  will  make  large  plants  by  September.  For  decorat- 
ing purposes,  some  of  Hi.-^    ].l:uit-  .mh  ^■>■  lift.Nl  and  put 

in  .5-inch  pots  and  will  -,        .  ,     .  i     I  li.nse.    To 

obtain  useful  sized  I'kii  -   t  Im    tallowing 

spring  for  veranda,  li.i\  ,,,.,  ,,,-.  -,  ■  mi;in^'.  -h.nild  be 
put  into  sand  end  of  .s,  pi.  uil.i  i .  Tin  luiiy  trailing 
growths  will  give  an  abundance  of  material.  Always 
make  the  cutting  with  two  eyes,  choosing  neither  the 
hard  growth  at  base  nor  the  very  soft  tips.    They  root 
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slowly  but  surely  in  about  a  montb,  and  until  February  dark  purple  fls. ;  aurea  yarieg&ta,  witli  golden  variega- 

will  do  very  well  in  a  2H-inch  pot.   About  the  middle  of  tiou;  cserdlea,  with  single  blue  fls. ;  pl6na,  with  double 

February  shake  off  the  soil  and  give  them  a  3-inch  pot,  blue  Hs. ;  rdsea,  with  single  rosy  fls. ;  purpurea  pl^na, 

and  they  will  make  a  fine  growth  bv  middle  of  May.    In  with  purple  double  fls.    Gn.  50:1078.     Some  of  these  are 
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growing  these  trailing  Vincas  in  pots  the  principal  point 
to  observe  is  never  to  let  them  want  for  water. 

William  Scott. 

Vinca  is  a  genus  of  herbs  or  subshrubs,  erect  or  pro- 
cumbent: Ivs.  opposite:  fls.  rather  large,  axillary,  soli- 
tary; corolla  salver-shaped,  with  a  narrow  throat  which 
is  pilose  inside  or  thickened-calloused;  stamens  in- 
cluded above  the  middle  of  the  tube;  carpels  2,  distinct; 
stigma  annular,  thick,  viscid;  ovules  6-many  in  each 
carpel,  in  2  series:  follicles  2,  erect  or  divergent.  The 
genus  may  be  divided  into  2  sections:  1.  Pervinca,  in 
which  the  anther-cells  are  short  and  divided  by  a  wide 
connective;  2.  Lochnera,  in  which  the  anther-cells  are 
normal.  K.  rosea  belongs  to  Section  2;  the  others  men- 
tioned below  are  included  in  Section  1. 

INDEX. 


alba,  1.  4. 

elegantissima,l,2. 

purpurea. 

argentea,  1. 

herbacea,  3. 

reticulata, 

rosea,  4. 

aur°a"2^"^'''  ^' 

variegata. 

Bride,  The,  1. 

Bculata,  4. 

varius,  4. 

esBrulea,  1. 

plena,  1. 

Trailing  herbs,  hardy  or  nearly  so,  only  the  short 
flowering  stems  ascending:  fls.  produced  in  spring 
or  early  summer,  mostly  blue  or  white.  European 
species. 

B.   Folii 


vate 


vergreen. 
oblong-nvate:      corolla-lobes    u'edge- 


shaped:    calyx  glabrous. 

1.  minor,  Linn.  Common  Periwinkle.  Blue,  Rdn- 
NiNO  or  Trailing  Myrtle.  Fig.  2671.  Hardy  evergreen 
trailing  herb,  in  all  country  gardens  and  running  wild 
in  cemeteries  and  shady  places,  the  blue-fld.  or  typical 
form  being  commonest.  Often  called  "Myrtle"  but  the 
classic  myrtle  is  Myrtus  communis.  Very  rarely  pro- 
duces seed,  but  spreads  freely  by  creeping  sterile  stems 
which  root  at  every  joint.  Lvs.  ovate  or  oblong-ovate, 
glabrous  and  shining,  barely  IK  in.  long:  petiole  very 
short,  with  2  glands  near  the  apex:  calyx-lobes  lanceo- 
late, glabrous;  corolla  -  lobes  wedge-shaped,  obtusely 
truncate.    Eu. 

The  following  horticultural  varieties  are  advertised  in 
America:  Var.  ilba,  with  single  white  fls.;  alba  pl^na, 
with  double  white  fls. ;  alba  varlegita,  with  single  white 
fls.  and  variegated  foliai;i-;  argentea  variegSta,  with 
silvery  variegation;  atropurpiirea  comp&cta,  with  single 


advertised  without  reference  to  V.  minor,  as  if  they 
were  good  species,  thus  F.  carulea  and  purpurea.  V. 
eleqantissima  alba  belongs  here,  also  "The  Bride,"  a 
white  variety  with  a  pink  center. 

cc.  Lvs.  subcordate-ovate:  corolla-lobes  obovate:  calyx 
ciliate. 
2.  mijoT,  Linn.  Larger  Periwinkle.  Larger  in  all 
its  parts  than  V.  minor,  not  quite  hardy  north,  and  root- 
ing only  at  the  tips  of  the  sterile  stems.  Lvs.  broader 
below  the  middle  than  in  T.  minor,  subcordate-ovate, 
often  2-3  in.  long,  ciliate;  petiole  with  2  glands  near  the 
apex  :  fls.  blue  ;  calyx -lobes  narrowly  linear,  ciliate  ; 
corolla-lobes  obovate.     Eu.-Thi;  '       '  "         " 

ject  to  mealy  bug.  The  va- 
riegated forms  are  popular 
for    veriinda     boxes     and 


maculata,  Hort.  I',  major, 
vars.  variegElta  and  reticn- 
Ikta,  are  also  advertised. 
Var.  elegantissima,  Hort., 
is  a  handsome  form  with 
lvs.  bordered  and  blotched 
with  yellowish  white.  It 
seems  to  be  common  with 
the  floiists,  although  it  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  advertised 
in  American  trade  cata- 
logues. It  is  one  of  the 
best  forms  for  vases  for 
baskets  and  for  decora- 
tion indoors.  The  sprays 
should  be  allowed  to  grow 
long,  in  order  to  develop 
their  characteristics.  Cut- 
tings should  be  struck 
early  in  the  fall  and  if  kept 
growing  steadily  will  make 
satisfactory  specimens  in 
five-inch  pots.  It  is  a  good 
idea  to  plant  this  variety 
in  the  front  part  of  a  sunny 
greenhouse  bench  where 
the  long  sprays  may  reach  do" 
window -box  plant  it  has  the 
considerable  neglect. 


Vinca  rosea. 

:  nearly  K). 

■>  the   walk.     As  a 

t   of  withstanding 
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BB.  Foliage  deciduous,  or  less  evergreen. 

3.  herb&cea.Waldst.  &  Kit.  Herbaceous  Periwinkle. 
Hardy  trailing  herb,  whicli  generally  loses  its  foliage  in 
winter,  seuils  up  short  flowering  stems  in  spring,  fol- 
lowed by  sterile  creeping  stems  which  root  at  the  tips. 
The  Hs.'are  purpler  than  in  the  common  Periwinkle, 
later,  and  the  corolla-lobes  are  narrower:  Ivs.  elliptical 
or  lanceolate,  margin  revolute,  ciliate;  petiole  with  2 
glands  near  the  middle:  calyx-lobes  narrowly  lanceo- 
late, ciliolate;  corolla-lobes  oblong-obovate,  dimidiate. 
Eastern  Eu.,  Asia  Minor.    B.M.  2002.    B.R.  4:301. 

AA.    Tender,  erect  suhshnib  (herb  N.),  with  rosy  or 
white  f Is,  produced  all  summer. 

4.  rdsea,  Linn.  Madagascar  Periwinkle.  Fig.  2U72. 
Tender,  erect,  everblooming  plant,  somewhat  shrubby 
at  the  base,  cosmopolitan  in  the  tropics:  Ivs.  oblong, 
narrowed  at  base,  veiny:  petiole  glandular  at  the  base, 
fls.  with  a  very  small  orifice,  rosy  purple  or  white,  the 
latter  with  or  without  a  reddish  eye;  calyx-lobes 
corolla-lobes  dimidiate-obovate,  mucronulate.  Gn.  35, 
p.  455;  43,  p.  389.  V.  13:49;  16:49.  B.M.  248.  F.R. 
1:141.— This  is  commonly  called  the  "Madagascar  Peri- 
winkle," but  r.  rosea  is  probably  not  native  to  the  Old 
World,  while  the  only  species  of  Vinca  that  is  really  na- 
tive to  Madagascar,  viz.,  V.  lancea,  is  not  in  cultiva- 
tion. The  plant  is  sometimes  called  "Cape  Periwinkle  " 
and  "Old  Maid."  The  three  main  types  should  be 
known  as  I',  rosen,  I',  rosea,  var.  alba,  and  V.  rosea, 
var.  oculata,  the  latter  being  a  white  flower  with  pink 
or  red  center.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  appear  in 
American  catalogues  as  T'.  alba,  V.  alba  pnra,  ('.  alba 
nova,  V.  ocnhitd  and  ('.  varius,  the  latter  beinga  trade 
name  for  seed  of  mixed  varieties.  y^   5j_ 

VINCETOXICUM.  The  Mosquito  Plant  or  Cruel 
Plant,  known  in  the  trade  as  Vincetoxicum  acumina- 
tum and  V.  Japonicum,  is  Cynanchum.  acuminatifo- 
lium,  which  see. 

VINE-CACTUS.     Fouquieria  splendens. 

VINE,  GLOKY.     Clianthus. 

VINE  PEACH.     See  under  Cucvmis  Melo. 

VINE,  PIPE.     Aristoloehia  Sipho. 

VINE,  SILK.    See  Periploca  Graca. 

VINE,  WONGA  WONGA.     Tecoma  australis. 

VINES.  In  horticultural  parlance,  a  vine  is  a  weak- 
stemmed,  more  or  less  tall-growing  plant  that  needs  to 
have  the  support  of  some  rigid  object  to  hold  it  above 
the  earth.  Many  plants  that  are  grown  for  their  eco- 
nomic uses  are  vines,  although  they  are  ordinarily  not 
so  classified  in  horticultural  works;'  for  example, 
of  the  beans,  the  hop  and  the  sweet  potato  plant.  When 
vines  are  mentioned  in  horticultural  writings,  plants 
that  are  used  for  ornament  are  commonly  understood. 
In  general  literature  the  term  "vine,"  when  used  spe- 
cifically, designates  the  grape.  Sometimes  vegetable- 
gardeners,  when  speaking  of  vines,  mean  cucurbita- 
ceous  plants,  as  melons,  cucumbers  and  squashes. 

Vines  belong  to  many  natural  orders  and  represent 
very  many  types  of  plant  beauty.  The  larger  part  of 
them  are  useful  in  horticultural  operations  as  screens 
for  covering  unsightly  objects  or  for  shading  verandas 
and  summer  houses.  Many  of  them  are  shrubs,the  plant 
body  being  woody  and  persisting  year  after  year;  others 
are  perennial  herbs,  dying  to  the  ground  but  the  root 
persisting  from  year  to  year,  as  some  dioscoreas;  others 
are  true  annual  herbs,  as  morning-glories.  Some  of 
them  are  valued  chiefly  for  foliage,  as  the  Virginia 
creeper,  Japanese  ivy,  grapes  and  the  true  or  English 
ivy;  others  are  prized  largely  for  their  flowers,  as  morn- 
ing-glories, moonflowers  and  scarlet  runners.  Vines 
represent  all  degrees  of  hardiness  or  tenderness;  they 
are  also  of  various  heights  and  differ  in  rapidity  of 
growth ;  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  list  of  vines 
that  shall  apply  to  the  whole  country. 
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Vines  are  really  climbing  plants.  They  get  up  in  the 
world  in  three  general  ways:  by  scrambling  or  clam- 
bering over  other  plants  without  any  special  devices 
for  aiding  them  in  the  ascent;  by  twining  about  the 
support;  by  ascending  by  means  of  special  organs,  as 
roots  or  tendrils.  The  larger  number  of  cultivated 
climbing  plants  belong  to  the  last  two  categories. 
However,  there  are  many  useful  climbers  amongst 
the  scramblers,  as,  for  example,  some  of  ^he  long- 
stemmed  roses.  These  plants  usually  have  to  be  tied  to 
a  support  unless  they  are  allowed  to  ramble  at  will  over 
some  expanded  surface,  as  the  top  of  a  bush  or  a  broad 
stone  wall. 

Each  species  of  twining  plant  has  its  own  direction  of 
winding  about  the  support,  and  the  species  follows  this 
direction  under  all  ordinary  circumstances.  Some  of 
them,  as  the  hops,  wind  about  the  support  in  the  direc- 


2673.    Hop  (Humulus  Japon-  2674.  Mornineelory.twinioe 

icus),  twinine  from  the  from   the  observer's  left 

observer's   right   to    his  to   his  right,  or  against 

left,  or  with  the  sun.  the  sun. 

tion  of  the  movement  of  the  sun,  or  from  the  observer's 
right  to  his  left.  Fig.  2673.  Others,  as  the  morning 
glory,  twine  in  a  direction  opposed  to  the  daily  move- 
ment of  the  sun,  or  from  the  observer's  left  to  his  right. 
Fig.  2674.  The  constancy  of  these  directions  of  climb- 
ing was  observed  long  ago.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  Paul  Dudley,  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts, 
made  this  observation  as  long  ago  as  1724  and  reported 
it  to  the  Royal  Philosophical  Society.  A  full  discussion 
of  this  and  related  topics  concerning  climbing  plants 
may  be  found  in  Darwin's  book,  "The  Movements  and 
Habits  of  Climbing  Plants." 

The  special  organs  by  means  of  which  plants  climb  are 
of  many  kinds.  In  general  they  may  be  referred  to  three 
general  categories:  roots,  as  the  trumpet  creeper  and 
ivies;  coiling  petioles  or  leaf-stalks,  as  t'.ie  clematis 
(Fig.  487)  and  the  nasturtium;  tendrils.  The  tendrils 
are  of  various  morphological  origin.    Some  of  them,  as 
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of  the  grape,  are  modified  branches  or  stems;  others, 
as  those  of  the  pea  and  eobsea,  are  modified  leaflets;  still 
others,  as  in  some  species  of  lathyrus,  are  modified  stip- 
ules. True  tendrils  are  always  definitely  arranged  with 
reference  to  the  position  of  the  leaves.  The  young  ex- 
tended tendril  usually  swings  about  in  a  circle  or  ellipse, 
its  end  being  somewhat  bent  or  coiled.    When  this  end 


b,  shows  the  coiline  of  the 
straight  or  not-coiled  spaces 
direction  of  the  coil  is  reversed.     Cassa- 


strikes  a  support  it  fastens  itself  securely,  and  then  the 
plant  is  drawn  to  the  support  or  held  to  it  by  the  coiling 
of  the  tendril.  This  coil  also  serves  as  a  spring  whereby 
the  plant  is  held  to  its  support  during  winds.  The  con- 
tinuous coiling  of  the  tendril  in  one  direction  would 
twist  the  tendril  in  two;  therefore,  tendrils  usually  coil 
in  more  than  one  direction,  one  part  of  the  length  being 
coiled  from  right  to  left  and  another  part  from  left  to 
right.  Some  of  these  phenomena  may  be  seen  in  Fig. 
2675,  which  represents  the  tendrils  of  one  of  the  Oucur- 
bitaceae.  All  members  of  this  family,  as  cucumbers, 
melons,  pumpkins  and  wild  balsam  apple,  are  excellent 
subjects  on  which  to  observe  these  phenomena. 

Of  the  very  many  vines  that  may  be  used  with  good 
results  in  the  open  air  in  the  North  the  following  are 
common  and  therefore  to  be  commended.  Many  green- 
house vines  can  also  be  used  in  the  open  during  the 
summer,  but  these  are  not  included  in  the  present  list. 
AA.    Top  shrubby. 

Ampelopsis  quinquefolia,  Virginia  creeper.  Figs.  80, 
1866.  The  best  single  vine  for  covering  buildings  and 
arbors,  since  it  is  perfectly  hardy  and  thrives  under 
many  conditions.  Plants  should  be  selected  from  vines 
of  known  habit,  as  some  individuals  cling  much  better 
than  others. 

Ampelopsis  tricuspidata  [A.  Veitclii).  Fig.  2676; 
also  Fig.  81,  Vol.  I.  A  neater  and  handsomer  vine  than 
the  Virginia  creeper,  clinging  closer,  but  it  is  often  in- 
jured by  winter  in  exposed  places,  especially  when 
young.   It  is  best  adapted  to  stone  and  brick  buildings. 

Clematis  of  various  species.  C.  paniculata  and  C. 
Virginiana  are  best  for  general  use. 

Tecoma  radicans,  trumpet  creeper. 

Vitis  or  grapes  of  various  species.  The  wild  species 
are  preferable.    Fig.  2677. 

Hedera  Helix,  true  ivy.  Fig.  1023.  The  English  ivy 
does  not   endure  the  bright  sun  of  northern  winters. 


Hardy  in  middle  states,  and  often  does  well  on  the  north 
side  of  buildings  farther  north. 
Actinidia  arguta.    Pig.   29.    One  of   the  best  arbor 

Akebia  quinata.    Pigs.  56,  57.    Graceful  and  pretty. 

Lonicera  sempervirens,  L.  flava  and  other  honey- 
suckles. Ij.  Japonica  {or  L.  Halliana)  is  half  evergreen 
in  the  North  and  is  popular. 

Aristolochia  macrophylla,  Dutchman's  pipe.  Figs. 
138-140.  A  robust  grower,  with  enormous  leaves.  Use- 
ful for  covering  verandas  and  arbors. 

Celastrus  scandens,  waxwork  or  false  bittersweet. 

Wistaria  Sinensis  and  W.  speciosa.  Figs.  2475, 
2476. 

vinter. 

Menispermum  Canadense,  moonseed.  A  small  but 
attractive  native  twiner  useful  for  wild  gardens. 

Sumulus  I/upulus  and  H.  Japoniciis.  The  former  is 
the  common  perennial  hop;  the  latter  is  a  sttirdy  and 
useful  annual. 

Bioscorea  divaricata,  yam,  Chinese  potato,  cinnamon 
vine.  The  large,  deep-seated  tuberous  roots  withstand 
freezing.  Climbs  high,  bnt  does  not  produce  foliage 
enough  to  cover  unsightly  objects.  Bioscorea  villosa  is 
a  small  but  handsome  native  species. 

Pueraria  Thunbergiana  (known  also  as  DoUclios  Ja 
poniciis),  while  not  yet  common,  deserves  to  be  better 
known.  It  is  an  herbaceous  perennial  in  the  North,  bui 
makes  a  woody  top  in  the  South.    Very  vigorous  grower. 

Phaseolus  multiflorus,  scarlet  runner  bean,  Dutch 
case-knife  bean.  Red-  and  white-fld.  varieties.  Peren 
nial  in  the  South.    Tender. 

Ipomosa,  various  species.  Moonflowers  and  morning- 
glories  belong  here.  Some  are  perennials  far  south;  al' 
useful  and  interesting.    Tender. 

Tropmolum  majus,  nasturtium.   Tender  annual. 

T.  peregrinum,  canary-bird  flower.    Tender  annual. 

Lathyrus  odoratns,  sweet  pea.    Hardy  annual. 

Thunbergia  alata.    Tender  annual. 

BoUchos  Lahlab,  hyacinth  bean.   Tender  annual. 

Cardiospermum  Halicacabum,  balloon  vine.  Tender 
annual. 

Adlumia  cm-7iosa,  Allegheny  vine.    Tender  perennial. 

Cobcea  scandens.   Tender.  l   H.  B. 

Vines  for  the  South.  I.  Deciduous.  Ampelopsis  tri- 
cuspidata and  quinquefolia  are  exceedingly  popular  for 
covering  brick  walls,  stumps,  or  dead  trees.  Being  de- 
ciduous, they  are  free  from  the  objection  of  evergreen 
ivies, whose  foliage  often  accumulates  dust  and  is  a  harbor 
for  sparrows'  nests.  A.  arborea  retains  its  black  ber- 
ries all  winter;  the  form  with  variegated  foliage  is  most 
desirable.  — iJerc/iemia  scandens  has  small,  greenish 
flowers;  not  showy,  but  of  rapid  growth  in  moist  soil. 
—  Celastrus  scandens  is  desirable  for  its  orange-colored 
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capsules  and  scarlet  seeds,  which  are  retained  during  a 
part  of  the  v^inter. —  Centrosema  P'irginianum,  a  twin- 
ing herb,  is  a  very  desirable  small  vine.  The  large, 
pea-shaped  lavender  flowers  are  produced  from  May 
until  autumn.  — Clematis.  The  best  native  species  are 
C.  crispa,  with  dark  bluish  purple  campanulate  flowers, 
C.  coccinea  with  scarlet  campanulate  flowers,  and  C. 
holosericca,  conspicuous  for  the  silky  plumose  tails  of 
the  akenes.  All  these  are  herbaceous  and  lose  their 
stems  during  winter.    Of  the  hybrid  garden 
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which  retain  their  stems  there  are  only  a  few  that  can 
stand  the  long,  dry  summers  of  the  middle  South.  The 
most  resistant  are  C.  Juekmcnii,  Fairy  Queen,  Benryi, 
lanuginosa,  Otto  Froebel.  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  veiii- 
<(no,but  all  should  be  planted  where  free  from  the  direct 
glare  of  the  afternoon  swxi.- Ihrumnrin  hnrhnra  i  tall 
climber  usually  found  in  ri'-h  iii'.i-^T  l>c,rfoin'^  ti  '  t  f  ir 
ing  numerous  fragrant  wliiii     ''  ■    ■  ■■    >-    .  i.  i    w  \ 

plant.  — i)/t'(»»i  Barbiiruhi   i      :'■  i      1 

Uses;  the  red  berries,  whi.li  >■  <  i    i 

a  troublesome  weed  in  newly  cultivatod  land      1  ui  it 
flowers  are  remarkably  showy  and  the  lenion-like  fruits 
called  may-pops  south,  are  edible,  the  seeds  being  coated 
with  a  mucilaginous  acidulated  pulp.    P.  Iritea  has  ^er> 
small  greenish  yellow  flowers  and  also  a  ver\    small 
purple-colored  fruit.  — P«-!>Joc«  Graca  is  of  exceedingn 
rapid  growth,  and  when  covered  in  spring  with  myriad', 
of  flowers  is  an  attractive  plant   for  trellises 
summer-houses.  — PHerrt?'j'(i     Thunbergiana    is  a    most 
vigorous  climber,  a  single  plant  frequently 
covering   an    enormous   space.     The    pea- 
shaped  flowers  appear  in  spring,  are  of  a  ' — 
violet  color  and  very  fragrant.     No  better 
plant  can  be  found  for  covering   a  large 
space  in  a  short  time.    It  is  excellent  for 
covering  dead  trees.  —  Tecoma  grandiflora 
is  one   of  the  best   exotic  climbers,  with 
very  large  and  showy  orange-red  flowers, 
which    are    produced     from    spring   until 
autumn.     It  can  be  trained  with  a  single 
stem  if  supported  for  a  few  years.     Sev- 
eral  forms    differ   only    in    the    size    and 
color  of  the  flowers,    as   coccinea,  deeper 
red;     speciosa flora,  yellowish;    hybrida, 
blood-red.  The  native  species,  T.  radicans. 
is  frequently  considered  a  nuisance  south 
in  cultivated  fields,  but  when  trained  to  ii 
pillar  or  frame  few  of  our  native  climber^ 
are  as  desirable.-  Wistarias.  Al- 
though the  Japanese  species  fre- 
quently  produces    clusters  more 
than  a  yard  in  length,  the  Chin- 
ese species  is  the  favorite,  being 
cultivated   in   purple,  white   and 
double  forms.     The  double  flow- 
ers are  very  full  and  of  a  beauti- 
ful shape,  but  the  variety  i.s  un- 
fortunately a  shy  bloomer.     Our 
native    species,    W.    speciosa,   is 
superseded  by  an  improved  Eu- 
ropean form.  Var.  magnifica  has 
flowers  of  a  light  lavender-blue, 
which  are  produced  at  intervals 
during  the  summer.     Its  growth 
is  unusually  vigorous. 

II.  Evergreen.  Altebia  lo- 
6a/n,  with  its  large  leaflets  in  ;i's, 
yields  an  abundance  of  banana- 
shaped  mucilaginous  fruit,  found 
in  the  markets  of  Japan,  but 
here  considered  of  indifferent 
value.  A  very  robust  climber. 
The  "five -leaved  akebia,"  A. 
quinata,  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able rapid-growing  climbers.— 
Signonia  capreolata,  or  Cross 
Vine,  is  found  in  rich  woodlands : 
flowers   brown -red,   with  yellow 

throat:  blooms  in  spring.  — Clematis  paniculata  is  al- 
most an  evergreen,  as  it  retains  its  foliage  nearly  all 
winter.  Flowers  are  produced  in  the  greatest  profu- 
sion during  midsummer  and  are  very  fragrant.  One  of 
the  most  desirable  climbers.  —  Cocculus  Caroliuus 
twines  to  a  height  of  10-15  feet.  When  covered  during 
winter  with  a  profusion  of  coral-red  berries  there  is  no 
climber  that  is  more  graceful.  Once  known,  in  higher 
latitudes  it  would  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  attractive 
greenhouse  plants.—  Elo'agtins  ptingens,  var.  reflexa, 
or  Japan  oleaster,  in  good  soil  frequently  makes  a 
growth  of  8  to  10  feet.  The  brownish  bark  contrasts 
well  with  the  bright  green  and  silvery  reflexed  leaves, 
while  the  clove-shaped  flowers  are  very  fragrant.    Ex- 
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cellent  for  covering  arbors.— /'tc««  pttmila,  although 
considered  a  tender  exotic  plant,  has  withstood  severe 
cold  weather  and  is  very  desirable  for  covering  brick 
work,  especially  near  the  soil.—  Gelsemium  semperii- 
)ens   the  Carolina  yellow  _ 

is  the  glory  of 
southern  woods  m  spring 
when    plants    climbing 
upon  loftj  trees  are  cov 
ered  with  mj  riads  of  gol 
den  yellow  funnel  shaped 
flowers   that  are  exceed 
mgly  fragrant     The  form 
with  double   flowers  has 
the    additional 
blooming  during  a 
much  longer  period 
than  the  type    and 
when  cultivated  in 
a   cool    greenhouse 


flowers  are  produced  during  winter.— iTtdcrd.  Of  the 
many  varieties  of  this  genus  there  are  few  of  the 
variegated  -  leaved  that  stand  the  southern  summers, 
but  the  Irish  and  Algerian,  the  latter  with  unusually 
large  leaves,  are  hardy  and  desirable.  —  Jasminum 
nudiflorum  expands  its  bright  yellow  flowers  in  late 
winter  and  is  valued  as  the  earliest  harbinger  of 
spring;  it  is  frequently  used  as  a  hedge  plant  when 
supported  by  a  wire.  J.  officinale  has  white  llowers 
during  April  and  May.  J.  Reevesi  and  J.  hiimile, 
with  yellow  flowers  borne  in  summer  and  autumn,  are 
great  favorites.— ^rtrfsHra  Japonica  is  valued  chiefly 
for  the  reddish  tint  of  its  autumn  foliage.  The  small 
white    flowers   are   rather    inconspicuous.  —  iojiicero. 
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The  following  native  species  are  all  desirable;  viz.,  L. 
sempervirens,  with  scarlet  and  orange  flowers,  and  L. 
flava,  with  bilabiate  buff-yellow  flowers.  In  many  sec- 
tions of  the  South  are  found  large  patches  of  the  exotic 
species, £.  Japonica,  vars.  flexttosa,  Chinensis  and  Hal- 
liana;  these  are  frequently  troublesome,  as  they  choke 
out  surrounding  plants.  Its  Var.  aureo-reticulala,  with 
its  attractive  foliage,  and  L.  Periclymenum ,va.T.  Belgica, 
which  yields  a  continuous  crop  of  pink  and  buff  flow- 
ers, are  the  most  valuable  of  the  exotic  sorts.  — /po- 
moea.  I.  Bonariensis  {ttellowii)  and  Leari  are  the  best 
of  the  tuberous  section,  the  roots  remaining  sound  dur- 
ing winter  if  slightly  covered  with  litter.  /.  pandu- 
rata.  known  south  as  Indian  bread,  is  frequently  found 
in  large  quantities  in  newly  cleared  rich  oakwood  lands, 
the  tubers  often  weighing  10  to  15  pounds.  It  is  very 
showy  with  its  large  white  flowers  and  purple  inner 
tMhe. —Passiflora.  Both  Arc-en-ciel,  with  flowers  com- 
bining white,  citron  and  blue,  and  Constance  Elliott, 
with  pure  white  flowers,  are  perfectly  hardy  and  pro- 
fuse bloomers.  — iJoses.  Of  the  climbing  varieties  there 
is  a  great  profusion.  Most  varieties  are  either  perfect 
evergreens  or  retain  their  foliage  nearly  all  winter. 
The  White  and  Yellow  Banksias  are  wonderfully  attrac- 
tive in  early  spring  when  laden  with  innumerable  small 
violet-scented  flowers,  while  the  climbing  Tea,  China, 
Noisette  and  Bourbon  yield  a  profusion  of  variously 
•colored  flowers  from  early  spring  until  winter.  The 
Wichuraiana  section  will  hardly  become  popular,  as 
plants  bloom  only  in  spring,  while  the  Cherokee  and  Ma- 
cartney are  still  used  for  Tuaking  evergreen  hedges. - 
Smilaz.  Of  the  many  species  growing  south,  the  S. 
lanrifoUa  is  highly  valued  for  its  large,  shiny  leaves; 
it  is  of  great  decorative  value  for  ornamenting  ball- 
rooms. Other  kinds  are  desirable  both  for  leaves  and 
berries.  — Trachelospermum  jasminoides  is  an  excel- 
lent white  -  flowering  climber.  The  variegated  form 
does  not  grow  as  tall,  but  its  foliage  becomes  beauti- 
fully tinted  with  gold  and  red  in  fall. 

III.  Halp-Hardy  Climbers.  During  the  summer, 
southern  homes  are  frequently  adorned  with  a  class  of 
climbers  that  farther  north  are  suitable  only  for  green- 
house culture.  Some  of  the  best  are  mentioned  below : 
The  Antigonon,  Aristolochia  and  Tecoma  here  men- 
tioned will  stand  the  winter  if  the  soil  is  covered  with 
a  coat  of  straw  or  leaves.  The  stem  dies  down  in  fall, 
but  the  new  growth  appears  vigorously  in  spring.  The 
others  need  greenhouse  protection  north  of  Savannah, 
Ga.  Antigonon  leptopus.  Flowers  in  long  racemes  of 
a  beautiful  pink  color  and  produced  from  June  until 
trost.-Aristolochia  elegans.  This  blooms  profusely 
from  July  until  frost,  the  flowers  are  tubular,  but  the 
limb  is  perfectly  flat  and  curiously  marked  and  laced  with 
purplish  maroon.  — B(!/Ho»iir .  B.  vennsta  is  at  home  in 
the  extreme  South.  It  is  a  gorgeous  climber.  In  early 
spring  or  even  as  early  as  February  it  is  covered  with 
large  bunches  of  bright  orange  -  colored  flowers.  B. 
speciosa  will  stand  the  winters  of  southern  Georgia  and 
produces  its  purplish  colored  flowers  in  early  spring.— 
Bougainvillea  glabra,  var.  Sanderiann,.  Those  who 
have  seen  this  plant  in  Florida  when  in  full  bloom  must 
agree  that  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  climber. 
The  brilliancy  of  the  climber  is  beyond  description. 
Hardy  south  of  Jacksonville. -Tecoma  Gapensis.  Flow- 
ers in  clusters  of  a  beautiful  orange-red  color.  Hardy 
as  far  as  Savannah.  p.  j.  Berokmans. 

Vines  for  Conservatories  or  Greenhouses.  Flowering 
vines  and  climbers,  when  skilfully  trained  over  the 
roofs,  supports  and  sides  of  conservatories  and  other 
plant  houses,  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  such 
places.  Prom  the  number  of  vines  in  cultivation  good 
choice  may  be  had  both  for  cool  or  warm  houses,  and 
to  suit  every  aspect,  as  well  as  for  flowering  at  all  sea- 
sons. Annual,  bulbous  and  tuberous-rooted  vines  may 
be  grown  in  pots  or  small  tubs,  but  permanent  hard- 
wooded  flowering  vines  must  have  ample  root  room. 
However,  in  some  cases,  as  with  the  strong-growing 
bignonias  and  thunbergias,  the  root  space  must  be 
limited,  or  there  will  be  an  immense  growth  at  the 
expense  of  flowers. 

When  possible,  the  strongest  growing  vines  may  be 
planted  under  the  greenhouse  stages  and  the  stems  and 
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branches  trained  up  from  the  back  to  the  sides  and 
roof.  In  most  modern  greenhouses,  however,  the  space 
underneath  the  plant  stages  is  taken  up  by  the  heating 
pipes.  To  overcome  this  diflculty  boxes  made  of  one- 
inch  cypress  5  feet  long,  1%  feet  wide  and  1  foot  deep 
are  very  suitable.  These  should  be  well  drained, 
painted  olive-green,  and  placed  in  convenient  positions 
on  the  plant  stages.    In  planting  young  vines  the  soil 
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should  be  broken  and  not  sifted;  neither  should  the 
boxes  be  filled  with  soil  at  the  time  of  planting,  but  the 
vine  should  be  planted  in  a  central  mound  and  the  box 
gradually  filled  as  the  plant  grows.  This  practice  is 
stimulating  to  the  vines  and  tends  to  maintain  the  de- 
sirable qualities  of  the  soil.    Most  vines  may  be  trained 


wires  should  be  spaced  not  more  than  1  foot  apart,  and 
fastened  in  a  horizontal  position.  The  space  between 
the  wires  ami  glass  should  be  not  less  than  18  inches  or 
the  vines  iii:n   I'lr,  ■■■  in  winter. 

Some  jn  '         I     :'i     niTi!;  of  the  growth  is  generally 

necessMi  V  i i in- vines  may  receive  sufficient 

lightaiiclini      iii.   , -liduld  not  be  tied  in  too  closely, 

but  allowc.l  ilira  ii.iuuul  habit  of  growth  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  obtain  the  best  effects. 

A  few  of  the  most  desirable  kinds  for  conservatory 
and  cool  greenhouse  follow,  detailed  culture  of  which 
may  be  found  under  their  respective  headings  in  this 
work.  Lapageria  alba  and  rosea,  producing  bell-shaped 
wax  flowers  of  exquisite  beauty,  are  well  adapted  for 
the  back  wall  or  north  side.  Their  worst  enemies  are 
snails,  which  eat  the  young  stems  as  soon  as  they  push 
through  the  soil.  Tecoma  jasminoides,  a  strong-grow- 
ing vine,  produces  clusters  of  jasmine-like  flowers. 
LuciiUa  grati.isima  makes  one  of  the  rarest  and  most 
beautiful  coolhouse  trellis  plants.  The  cymes  of  rose- 
colored  or  pink  flowers  are  produced  in  the  greatest 
profusion  during  the  early  winter  months.  Its  worst 
enemy  is  mealy  bug.  Dipladenias  are  excellent  sum- 
mer-flowering, tuberous-rooted  vines,  and  their  gorgeous 
flowers  well  repay  the  attention  given  them.  Ficus  pu- 
mila  is  an  excellent  subject  for  covi-rin;;  walls,  either 
in  cool  or  warm  houses.  Solaumu  j,isMiiioi,l,  .■<  is  a 
strong-growing  vine  producing  clusters  i.f  jasiiiine-like 
flowers  of  white  or  lilac  colors.    The  well  known  Mare- 
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chal  Niel  rose,  the  Cherokee  rose  (iJ.  Sinica)  and  the 
Banksian  rose,  S.  BaHksi(X,  are  all  excelleut  as  con- 
servatory and  cool  greenhouse  climbers. 

The  following  are  among  the  choicest  for  warm  house 
culture:  Allamanda  Sehottii  and  ,1.  ITrii(lerxoiii  are 
perhaps  the  best  of  thf  :illrim:nic!;i..  'I'lifv  Ikivc  no  in- 
sect enemies  and   :ti f    .■■--     -i!"!-         \m..iv'   ■'•■i^to- 

lochias,  4.  <!i«5ri///N  :-       ■      '  I  '//..- 

eephalus  and  A.  .   .     /■  ■I'KI 

Speciosa  S.nd  glabi"    :i|-r    ti:in'i-''mi     -I..\c    rlimln  r-,  ;uid 

should  be  included  in  eri-ry  cuUectioii.  Tht-y  iire  of 
easy  culture  and  will  flower  profusely  if  given  a  light, 
warm  position.  Cterodendron  Thomsotu^  is  perhaps  too 
well  known  to  require  any  comment.  It  should  be  in 
every  collection.  Thiinbergia  laurifolia  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  the  thunbergias.  It  should  be  grown 
where  it  will  be  somewhat  shaded  during  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  day,  as  the  petals  .are  so  dnlicate  that  they 
fade  quickly.  Among  pas^iflnm-  tho  -r-nrlct  Hi.wfred 
P.  racemosa  is  excellent;  :ii  '  ''  -  '  ,.  ,  ,  1'hi-ir 
worst  enemy  is   mealy  Ihil.       II  -  .  ,  .md 

Plumbago  Capensis  are  all   ^  r  >/i,«, 

sometimes  catalogued  as  .)[■■  /■■■.jr^  r..,  ^,  ,-..,/,,,  r ,  is  a 
good  plant  for  climbing  trunks  of  palms  or  tree  ferns 
or  damp  walls.  Cissus  discolor  and  Asparagus  plu- 
mosus  are  both  excellent  for  training  up  the  supports 
of  plant  houses.  Solaniim  Wendlandii  is  one  of  the 
best  and  showiest  vines.  Edward  J.  Canning. 

Vines  for  Southern  California.  The  following  list  of 
ues  for  this  section  places  them  very  nearly  in  their 
proper  order  as  far  as  popular  demand  is  concerned. 
One  much  -  used  vine,  the  ivy  geranium,  is  purposely 
omitted  for  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  its  proper  place  in 
the  list,  the  demand  for  this  vine  being  somewhat 
spasmodic.  The  ivy  geranium,  being  hardy  here,  is 
used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  as  hanging  bas- 
kets, hedges,  and  for  climbing  up  the  sides  and  on 
the  roof  of  a  house.  Passifloras  are  unpopular  here  by 
reason  of  the  numerous  caterpillars  that  infest  them  at 
certain  times  of  the  year.  Of  this  list  Solanum  Wend- 
landii is  probably  the  most  tender,  with  the  bougain- 
villeas  a  close  second.  For  the  covering  of  unsightly 
objects  in  the  least  possible  time,  Ipomom  Leari  (Fig. 
2678)  easily  takes  first  place  and  the  loniceras  will  rank 
next.  Several  species  of  jasmines  are  worthy  of  men- 
tion, but  space  forbids,  as  the  list  could  easily  be  ex- 
tended to  100  or  more.  Vines  occupy  an  important 
place  in  the  horticulture  of  southern  California,  as  in 
other  warm  and  sunny  countries. 

Bougainvillea,  all  species;  Bignonia  venusta;  Sola- 
nutn  Wendlandii;  Lonicera,  several  species;  Ipomcea 
Leari,  Fig.  2678;  Teeoma  Sieasoliana;  Jasminumgran- 
diflorum;  Bignonia  Tweediana;  Solanum  Seaforthia- 
num,  var.  aiureum;  Wistaria  Sinensis;  Wistaria  Si- 
nensis, vtLr.  alba;  Solanum  jasminoides;  Teeoma  gran- 
diflora;     Teeoma  jasminoides  ;    PJiaseolus   Caracalla; 

Tiromn   fiJIdMifi:    Hardenbergia   t, rl>iV:':    77-./-?- 

riih.iyi.i    r,.i,ii,tniiiana;    MandeviV.i  '  -        I'Il-. 

2i;7',i  :     ][<■,!, I    ,<inwsa;     Clianthus    r  "  I      '---i 

t/iihni/'t:    Kiinu'djia  nigricans  ;    J/-'-- --    .- 

plijn:  riijixi.iiithiis  albens;  Various  \iic.-',ui:i.-,  i'lys. 
2457,  2-458,  2080.  Ernest  Braunton. 

Vines  for  Middle  California. -The  number  of  species 
of  climbing  plants  cultivated  in  California  for  orna- 
menting town  and  country  homes  is  large,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  newness  of  the  country  and  the  recentness 
of  introduction  of  many  of  them,  few  species  are  com- 
monly seen.  In  middle  California  (taking  the  San  Fran- 
cisco neighborhood  as  a  center)  the  following  are  most 
extensively  grown  as  a  covering  for  porches,  arbors  and 
houses;  (1)  Ampelopsis  tricuspidata ,{2)  Bosa  Banksi(p 
and  other  species,  (3)  Clematis  Jackmani  and  other 
varieties,  (4)  wistarias,  (5)  tacsonias  and  passifloras, 
(6)  Lonicera   Japonica,  var.  Halliana. 

For  house  adornment  the  tacsonias  are  not  to  be  rec- 
ommended, on  account  of  their  rampant  and  dense 
growth,  which  tends  to  keep  the  building  damp  and  cold 
in  winter.  The  Lady  Banks  rose  is  a  general  favorite 
on  account  of  its  evergreen  habit  and  the  abundance  of 
blos.soms  which  it  produces  in  spring.  Wistaria  Chi- 
nensis  is  an  old  and  well-tried  friend.     In  spite  of  a 
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somewhat  uutidy  habit  of  growth  aud  need  of  yearly 
training  and  trimming,  it  is  probably  as  much  loved  in 
California  as  in  its  native  land,  Japan,  on  account  of 
the  exuberant,  lavish  freedom  with  which  it  showers  its 
wealth  upon  us  in  the  form  of  immense  trusses  of  fra- 
grant flowers.  Hall's  Honeysuckle  has  such  fragrant 
blossoms,  is  so  easily  reproduced  by  cuttings  and, 
blooms  so  freely  and  for  such  a  long  period,  that  it  is 
more  commonly  grown  in  country  places  than  perhaps 
any  other  vine. 

The  following  lists  are  not  intended  to  be  complete, 
but  rather  suggestive;  they  are  believed  to  include  all 
the  species  generally  grown  in  middle  California.  They 
are  thrown  into  special-purpose  groups. 

Section  l.~For  houses  and  places  where  dense  groivth 
u-ould  he  ohjectionable.  This  list  'does  not  include  all 
the  species  at  present  grown  in  such  places,  as  several 
that  are  frequently  so  grown  have  proved  unsatisfac- 
tory. 


2679.    Mandevilla  suaveole 


TaU,  suitable  for  covering  the 
B.    Hardy. 


Akebia  Qiiinata.   Figs.  56.  57, 
Ampelopsis  heterophylla, 
Ampelopsis  quinquefolia. 

Fig.  80. 
Ampelopsis  quinquefoUa,  vai 


Ampelopsis  tricuspidata. 

Figs.  81,  82. 
Araujia    serieofera    (consult 

Physianthus), 
Bignonia  Tweediana. 
Boassingaultia  baselloides. 

Fig.  250. 
Clematis  Henryi.  Fig.  488. 
Clematis    Jackmani.     Fig. 

489. 
Clematis  kermesina. 
Clematis  montana, 
Clematis  panieulata.  Figs. 

485.  486. 
Dolichos  lignosus, 
Gelsemium  sempei 
Holboellia  latifoUa 
Ipomoea  Bona-nox.  Fig.  117 
Ipomoea  Mesicana, 


Jasminum  grandiflonim, 
Jasminum  humile, 
Jasminum  nudiflorum, 
Jasminum  oflBcinale, 
Kennedya  rubicunda, 
Lantana  Camara.   Fig.  1239. 
Lonicera  Caprifolium.  Fig. 

1316. 
Lonicera  Japonica,  var.  Hal- 
liana.  Fig.  1314. 
Lonicera  Japonica,  var. 

aureo-reticulata. 
LoniceraPericlymenum.  Fig. 

1315. 
Mandevilla  suaveolens.    Fig. 

2679. 
Manrandia  Barclaiana, 
Maurandia  erubescens. 
Maurandia  scandens.  Fig. 

1378. 
Melothria  punctata, 
Periploca  Graeca, 
Plumbago  Capensis.  Fig. 

1860. 
Rosa  BanksisB, 
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Rosa  lasvigata.    D'lgs.  216G 

2167. 
Rosa,  various  species, 
Solanum  jasminoides, 
Stauntonia  hexapliylla.    Fig. 

2395. 
Tecoma  granditiora, 


Allamanda  Hendersonii.   Fig. 


Bougainvillea  glabra,  var. 

Sanderiana, 
BougainvillsBa  spectabilis, 
Bougainvillasa  spectabilis, 

var.  lateritia. 


Tecoma  jasminoides. 
Tecoma  Thunbergii, 
Tecoma  radicans. 
Wistaria  Chinensis, 
Wistaria  speciosa. 
Wistaria  miJtijuga. 


Buddleia  Madagaseariensis. 
Eccremocarpus  scaber, 
Heliotropium  Peruvianum. 


Lapageria  rosea.    Fig.  1240. 
Lapageria  rosea,  var.  alba, 
Phaseolus  Carracalla, 
Solanum  Wendlandii.    Fig. 

2342. 
Tecoma  australis. 


Pueraria  Thunbergiana. 

AA.    Tender. 
Passiflora  alato-caerulea,  Taesonii 


Tacsonia  Exoniensis, 


a.   Fig. 
2080. 
Tacsonia  Van  Volxemii. 


AA.  Low-grounng  climbers  suitable  for  planting  along  a 
fence  or  wall  or  the  base  of  a  tree,  or  for  massing 
against  a  house. 


Asparagus  medeoloides.    Fig. 

152. 
■Cliantbus  punieeus. 
Convolvulus     luteolus,    var. 

purpuratus. 
Convolvulus  macrostegius, 
Ipomcea  purpurea.    Fig.  1167. 
Ipomoea  Quamoclit.   1166. 
Jasminum  humile, 
Lantana  Camara.  Fig.  1239. 


Asparagus  lucidus. 
Asparagus  plumosus. 
Asparagus     plumosus,     vai 

tenuissimiis.   Fig.  156. 
Asparagus  Sprengeri.   Fig. 

153,  154. 
Ficus  pumila. 


Lathyruslatifolins.  Fig.  1243. 
Lathyrus  odoratus, 
Lathyrus  sylvestris, 
Maurandia  Barclaiana, 
Muehlenbeckia  complexa, 
Pelargonium  peltatum.     Fig. 


Heliotropium  Peru%*ianum. 

Fig.  1032. 
Lathyrus  splendens, 
Lycium  Richii, 
Manettia  bicolor.  Fig.  1359. 
Pereskia  aculeata. 
Russellia  juncea, 
Tropasolum  Canariense. 


(XM). 


Section  2.    For  arbors,  porches  and  trellises  where  a 

dense  and  rapid  growth  is  desirable. 

A.   Rardy. 

B.    Evergreen. 

Cobaea  scandens.  Pig.  502.  Pelargonium  peltatum.    Fig. 

Zpomcea  Leari.   Fig.  2678.  1702. 

Passiflora  cserulea.  Fig.  1653.       Tacsonia  mixta, 

Tacsonia  moUissima. 


3.  For  tree  -  trunks ,  unsightly  poles,  etc.— For  such 
places  the  English  ivy,  Hedera  Helix,  is  one  of  the 
very  best  plants;  it  can  be  used  with  advantage  to 
cover  the  trunks  of  eucalypts  and  to  prevent  the  un- 
sightly shedding  of  the  bark  without  injury  to  the  tree. 
The  English  ivy  seems  to  be  thoroughly  at  home  in  the 
coast  climate  of  middle  California.  Clematis  montana 
can  be  used  with  good  effect  to  climb  up  among  the 
branches  of  Cupressns  sempervirens  or  Chamcecyparis 
Lawsoniana,  against  the  dark  foliage  of  which  the 
white  flowers  of  the  Clematis  contrast  beautifully. 
Roses  are  often  treated  in  the  same  manner.  Ampelop- 
sis  quinguefolia  is  sometimes  made  to  climb  a  rugged 
old  specimen  of  Cordyline  australis,  and,  often  reach- 
ing the  tufts  of  leaves  which  crown  the  short  branches 
of  the  latter,  the  young  lianas  of  the  creeper  hang 
down  in  beautiful  festoons.  In  Golden  Gate  Park,  Tac- 
sonia Exoniensis  has  been  allowed  to  wander  at  will 
over  the  rounded  heads  of  live  oaks  {Quercus  agri fo- 
lia). T.  moUissima  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same 
way. 

4.  For  slopes,  retaining  walls  and  banks  of  creeks. 
—  For  long,  sloping  banks  nothing  has  yet  been  found 
more  effective  than  English  ivy,  which  withstands  the 
dryness  of  a  warm  southern  exposure  without  irriga- 
tion. Pelargonium  peltatum,  Tropoeolum  majus,Junip- 
erus  Chinensis,  var.  proeumbens,  and  J.  Sabina,  var. 
prostrata,  are  also  used  satisfactorily. 

Along  the  banks  of  creeks,  Senecio  mikanioides 
(here  called  German  ivy),  Vinca  major  and  Zebrina 
pendula  are  frequently  used,  growing  with  the  great- 
est luxuriance.  The  German  ivy  has  escaped  from 
these  special  situations  and  has  established  itself  as 
a  denizen  in  several  places. 

For  low  retaining  walls  and  fences, 
English  ivy  is  sometimes  used,  but  is 
not  nearly  as  effective  as  the  following, 
all  of  which  are  met  with : 

Ficus  pumila, 
Fragaria  Californica, 
Fragaria  Chiloensis. 
Fragaria  Indica, 
Fuchsia  proeumbens, 
Linaria  Cymbalaria, 
Lotus  Bertholetii, 
Mahemia  glabrata. 
Pelargonium  peltatum. 
Sollya  heterophylla, 
Tropseolum  majus. 

Of  the  above,  Pelargonium  peltatum 
is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  and  most 
freely  used;  in  fact,  it  may  be  consid- 
ered one  of  the  characteristic  features 
of  gardening  in  middle  California. 

5.  For  fences.  — Vines  are  frequently 
used  to  form  live  hedges  by  planting 
them  thickly  alongside  a  fence.  The  favorites  for  such 
situations  are  Xosa  Imvigata,  Muehlenbeckia  complexa, 
Lycium  Bichii,  Pelargonium  peltatum,  the  hardy  tac- 
sonias  and  Solanum  jasminoides.  Convolvulus  pur- 
puratus and  C.  macrostegius  can  also  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage in  this  way,  and  even  Tropoeolum  majus  is 
sometimes  requisitioned  for  the  purpose. 

For  6-  or  8-foot  woven  wire  fences,  around  tennis- 
courts,  etc.,  nothing  has  been  found  more  satisfactory 
than  the  delicate  tracery  of  Eccremocarpus  scaber  and 
the  maurandias;  Tropaolum  Canariense  may  also  be 
used,  but  is  less  satisfactory  because  an  annual  and 
requiring  a  shady  place.  Ipomcea  purpurea  and  /. 
Quamoclit  may  also  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Joseph  Burtt  Davy. 
VINICULTURE.     Wine-making  and  the  subjects  as- 
sociated therewith.    The  subject  is  not  primarily  horti- 
cultural.    It  is  essentially  manufacture.    The  crowing 
of  the  grapes  is  Viticulture.    See  Grape  and  Vitis. 


VIOLA 

VlOLA  (classical  name).  l'iolAce(e.  Violet.  There 
are  probably  150  species  of  Violets.  They  are  widely 
distributed  perennial  or  rarely  annual  herbs  (or  even 
subshrubs)  with  interesting  irregular  flowers  on  1-  or 
2-flowered  axillary  peduncles.  They  are  plants  of  the 
northern  and  southern  temperate  zones.  About  40  spe- 
cies are  native  to  North  America  north  of  Mexico.  The 
flowers  are  5-raerous  as  to  envelopes  and  stamens: 
sepals  all  similar,  persistent  with  the  fruit:  corolla 
irregular,  the  lower  petal  spurred,  the  others  similar 
but  usually  not  alike  ;  stamens  short  and  included,  the 
anthers  more  or  less  coherent  and  two  of  them  with  an 
appendage  projecting  into  the  spur  :  fr.  a  capsule, 
3-valved,  with  several  to  many  globular  seeds.  Some 
of  the  species  (particularly  the  common  eastern  I',  pal- 
mata)  have  cleistogamous  flowers,  which  are  borne  at 
the  base  of  the  plant  (often  under  the  mold)  and  are 
pollinated  in  the  buti.  The  structure  of  the  corolla  of 
the  Violet  is  shown  in  Fig.  2081.  In  Fig.  2682,  repre- 
senting the  same  species,  the  cleistogamous  flowers  are 
shown  at  a  a. 

Three  species  of  Viola  are  well  known  in  gardens. 
The  Common  Sweet  Violet  is  I',  odorata.  From  this 
the  florists'  Violet,  in  many  forms,  has  been  evolved. 
The  Pansy  is  1'.  tricolor.  See  Pansy.  The  Horned  or 
Butterfly  Violet  is  V.  conmta.  These  are  all  European 
species,  and  are  now  considerably  modified  by  cultiva- 

Many  of  the  native  Violas  are  offered  by  dealers  in 
hardy  plants,  but  only  V.  pedata  and  V.palnuita  (with 
its  var.  cucnUata]  are  really  known  to  any  extent  as 
garden  plants;  and  even  these  are  not  frequently  seen. 
y.  pedata,  the  Bird's-foot  Violet,  is  a  most  worthy  spe- 
cies, and  it  will  some  day,  no  doubt,  be  the  parent  of  an 
important  garden  race.     It  is  very  variable  even  in  the 


Greene  and  others,  and,  moreover,  the  kinds  are  so 
many,  they  are  not  described  in  this  account;  but  a  list 
of  those  which  are  or  have  been  offered  in  the  trade  is 


2682.  The  two  kinds  of  Violet  flowers.— the  common  showy 
flowers  at  the  right,  natural  size,  and  the  cleistoea- 
tnous  flowers  at  a  a  (X  ?3),  Viola  palmata 


given  below  as  a  matter  of  record.  In  the  nomencla- 
ture of  this  list,  the  monograph  of  Graj'  has  been  fol- 
lowed (Gray's  Syn.  Flora,  vol.  1,  pp.  195-204). 

Violets  are  easy  to  grow,  particularly  if  an  effort  is 
made  to  imitate  the  conditions  under  which  they  natur- 
ally occur.  Some  of  them  are  woods  species,  others 
swamp  species,  and  others  inhabit  dry  plains.  They 
are  propagated  readily  by  means  of  division  and  in 
some  species  by  runners.  Sometimes  seeds  are  used, 
but  not  commonly.  Many  species  that  grow  mostly  to 
single  stems  in  the  wild  make  large  full  clumps  when 
given  good  opportunity  in  the  garden.  Fig.  2683. 
A.  Plant  perennial. 
B.    Spur  short  and  obtuse. 

heder4cea,  Labill.  (Erpetion  renifdrme,  Sweet.  E. 
hederdceum, petioldre  and  spathuldtum,  G.  Don).  Aus- 
tralian Violet. 
Tufted,  and  creeping 
by  stolons,  glabrous 
or  pubescent  :  Ivs. 
reniform  or  "il>h  nl  n 
or   spatulati'. 


usually 


time-,  white,  the  spur 
alnicist  ni>ne.  Aus- 
tralia.-Offered  in  S. 
Calif. 

odorita,  Linn.  Sweet  Violet.  Figs.  2684.  2 
Tufted,  somewhat  pubescent,  producing  stolons:  root- 
stock  short:  Ivs.  cordate-ovate  to  reniform,  obtusely 
serrate,  the  stipules  glandular:  fls.  blue,  fragrant  (run- 
ning into  white  and  reddish  purple  forms),  the  spur 
nearly  or  quite  straight  and  obtuse.  Eu.,  Afr.  and 
Asia. —It  runs  into  many  forms,  varying  in  stature, 
size  of  flowers  and  color.  There  are  double-flowered 
forms.    The  parent  of  florists'  Violets. 


Spur  long  and 


'tte. 


wild  state.  Since  the  native  species  are  really  not  hor- 
ticultural subjects,  and  the  descriptions  of  them  are  so 
easily   accessible    in    the   writings   of    Gray,  Britton, 


comita,  Linn.  Hokned  Violet.  Bedding  Pansy. 
Plant  tufted,  glabrous  or  nearly  so.  producing  evident 
stems  with  long  peduncles  in  the  leaf-axils:    Ivs.  cor- 
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date-ovate  and  usually  acuminate,  obtusely  serrate,  the 
stipules  large  and  laoiniate:  fls.  large,  pale  blue,  the 
obovate  -  obtuse  petals  standing  well  apart,  the  spur 
half  or  more  as  long  as  the  petals  and  acute.  S.  Eu. 
B.M.  791.  — Frequently  seen  in  gardens  and  much  prized 
lor  its  large,  bright  flowers.  Good  for  spring  bloom. 
Hardy.  There  are  several  colors,  represented  in  Alba, 
Purpurea,  Mauve  Queen  and  Papilio.  The  last  has 
very  large  flowers,  violet  in  color,  with  small  dark  eye. 
Fig.  2685. 


Plant 


tricolor,  Linn.  Pansy.  Heartsease.  Figs.  1634, 
16;)5.  Glabrous  or  nearly  so,  the  stems  becoming  long 
and  branched:  Ivs.  cordate  or  round-cordate,  those  of 
the  stem  becoming  lanceolate,  all  stalked  and 
dentate,  the  stipules 
large  and  laciniate: 
fls.  large,  usually 
about  three  colors 
represented  (except 
in  highbred  self  va- 
rieties), the  spur 
short  and  inconfpic- 
uous.  Eu.  -  When 
strayed  from  culti- 
vation, the  flowers 
become  small  and 
lose  the  markings 
characteristic  of  the 
highbred  Pansies.  A 
small  -  flowered  field 
form,  thought  by 
some  to  be  indige- 
nous to  this  country 
as  well  as  to  Europe, 
is  var.  arv6nsi3,  DC. 
See  Pansy. 

North  American  Vi- 
olas that  have  been 
offered  to  the  trade : 


%ing   into 


striped 
forms ) . 

Beckwithii,  Torr. 
&  Gray.  Nevada, 
Calif.,  Oregon. 

Canadensis,  Linn. 
Very  pale  violet  or 
almost  white.  Gen- 
erally distributed. 

canina,  Linn.,  var.  Muhlenbergii,  Trautv.  (  V.  canina, 
var.  sylvestris,  Regel).  Minn.,  east.  Var.  adunca, 
Gray  (  r.  adunca,  Smith).    Mostly  western. 

cognata,  Greene.    Offered  in  Colorado. 

HalUi,  Gray.    Calif,  and  Oregon. 

palmata,  Linn.  (  T.  cucnllata,  va.r.  palmata,  Hort.). 
Eastern  states. 

Var.  cucnllata.  Gray  (  V.  eueullata.  Ait.  V.  obliqua. 
Hill).  Figs.  2681,  2682.  On  the  Atlantic  slope.  By  Brit- 
ton  &  Brown  regarded  as  a  distinct  species  for  which 
Hill's  name  V.  obliqua  (1769)  is  used  rather  than 
Alton's  F.  cucullala  (1789).  The  commonest  Violet  in 
the  northeastern  states.  F.  obliqua,  var.  striata,  is  a 
striped  form  now  in  the  trade,  and  not  uncommon  wild. 
There  are  forms  known  as  vars.  picta  and  i-ariegata. 
One  of  the  most  variable  species  in  stature,  form  of 
leaves,  and  color  of  flowers.  It  is  easily  colonized  in 
the  garden. 

pedata,  Linn.,  Bird's-foot  Violet,  and  one  of  the  hand- 
somest species.  Sandy  soil,  Atlantic  states  and  west  to 
Ind.  Terr,  and  Minn.    It  runs  into  very  distinct  forms. 

Var.  blcolor,  Pursh.    Two  upper  petals  much  darker. 

Var.  alha,  Hort.    Flowers  nearly  white. 

rostrata,  Muhl.    Michigan,  east. 

sagittata.  Ait.  Minn,  and  Texas,  east.  Var.  picta, 
Hort.,  has  striped  flowers. 

Selkirkii,  Pursh.    Northeastern  states  and  Canada. 

trinervata,  Howell.    Washington. 


VIOLET 

AA.    White  Violets, 
blanda,   Willd,     Fig.   2686.     Low  places,  across   the 
continent.     Pretty  little  spei-ics.   fia-r^mt.     Var.  reni- 
folia,  Gray.    Northeastern  st;tt.  ~  mul  i  :iti:i(i;(. 

lanceolata,  limn.  Nova  .•^.mi  i,,  i,,  l'l.-ii,l;i  and  Texas. 
primultefolia,  Linn.  Canaila  n>  I'lniiiia  and  Ijouisiana. 
s(Wa(a,  Ait.    Yellowish  whit f.    ,Mu.,  caat. 

AAA.    Tellow  Violets, 
glabella,  Nutt     Rocky  Mts.  to  Calif,  and  Alaska. 
lobata,  Beuth.    Calif.,  Oregon. 
Nuttallil,  Pursh.    Kans.  to  Calif,  and  north. 
pedunculata.  Gray.    California  seeds  are  gathered  for 
export. 
pubescens.  Ait.    Pig.  2687.    Dakota,  east  and  south. 
rotundifolia,  Michx.    Nova  Scotia  to  N.  Car. 
sarmentosa,  Dougl.     Idaho  to  British  Columbia  and 
Calif. 

Sheltonii,      Torr. 
Calif,  to  Washington. 
L.  H.  B. 

VIOLET.  Commer- 
cial Cultivation. - 
The  Violet  probably 
ranks   third  in  com- 


aiire  within  recent 
years.  The  Violet 
season  is  only  about 
seven  months,  while 


the 


of 


and  carnations  is 
fully  nine  months. 
As  with  the  other 
leading  flower  crops, 
—  roses,  carnations 
and  chrysanthe- 
mums,  -  the  Violet 
requires    very    close 


atte 


the 


round.  Though  Vio- 
lets require  no  stak- 
ing, tying  or  disbud- 
ding, other  laborious 
practices  are  neces- 
sary. The  status  of 
Violet  culture  has 
been  below  that  of 
the  other  important 
florists'  flowers  as 
regards  general  care  and  efficiency  of  management, 
and  consequently  quality  of  product.  For  many  years 
a  crop  worth  millions  of  dollars  annually  was  raised 
with  scarcely  any  discussion  in  the  trade  papers  con- 
cerning methods.  There  are  national  societies  devoted 
to  the  rose,  carnation  and  chrysanthemum,  but  none  to 
the  Violet.  So  low  had  the  interest  sunk  in  Violet  cul- 
ture on  its  professional  side  that  the  "Violet  disease" 
was  spoken  of  by  the  florists  as  if  it  were  only  one 
thing,  whereas  there  are  at  least  eight  distinct  and  im- 
portant kinds  of  troubles  that  devastate  Violet  plants.  At 
last  the  tide  has  turned.  The  various  diseases  have  been 
investigated  by  scientists,  especially  those  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Pathology,  in  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  there  is  considerable 
free  literature  available  concerning  the  nature  of  these 
diseases  and  the  methods  of  controlling  them.  The 
wonderful  success  of  certain  Violet  specialists  has  awak- 
ened general  interest  and  emulation.  Violet  culture  now 
receives  something  like  its  proper  share  of  attention  in 
the  trade  papers.  The  practical  experiments  in  Violet 
culture  by  Galloway  and  Dorsett,  based  upon  a  knowl- 
edge of  plant  diseases,  the  introduction  of  the  cyanide 
method  of  fumigation,  a  rigorous  system  of  plant-breed- 
ing and  a  close  study  of  actual  market  conditions  have 
had  an  important  influence  in  raising  the  standard  of 
commercial  Violet  culture. 
There  is  a  popular  impression  that  Violets  are  an  easy 
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crop  to  grow.  This  is  true  only  of  blooms  o£  ordinary 
quality  and  only  as  regards  the  total  amount  of  work 
required  per  year  as  compared  with  a  crop  of  roses,  car- 
nations or  chrysanthemums.  The  best  Violets  are  pro- 
duced only  under  the  best  conditions,  and  it  is  a  singu- 
lar fact  that  many  persons  who  have  thought  they  had 
mastered  Violet  culture  after  a  few  years'  success  have 
failed  subsequently.  The  Violet  is  still  everywhere 
grown  by  local  florists,  but  good  Violet  culture  has  been 
the  latest  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  specialization.  The 
present  status  of  the  subject  is  admirably  presented  in 
Galloway's  Commercial  Violet  Culture,  New  York, 

Varieties.  — From  Viola  odorata,  a  species  indigenous 
to  Europe,  parts  of  Asia  and  Japan,  many  cultivated 
sorts,  both  single  and  double,  and  of  different  colors 
have  been  derived.  The  varieties  most  highly  prized 
and  of  the  greatest  commercial  value  to  American  flor 
ists  are,  in  the  order  named:  of  the  double  varieties 
Marie  Louise  (Pig.  2G88),  Farquhar,  Imperial,  New  York 
(Fig.  2690),  and  King  of  Violets,  dark  blue  flowers ;  Lady 
Hume  Camnbell,  Neapolitan  (Pig.  2689)  and  De  Parme 
light  blue;  Swanley  White  (Fig.  2691),  Queen  of  Vio 
lets  and  Belle  de  Chatenay,  white,  and  Madame  Millet, 
Odorata  Rubra  and  Double  Red,  red  or  pink.  Of  the 
single  sort  the  varieties  most  highly  prized  are,  in  the 
order  named:  California,  Princesse  de  Galles,  Luxonne 
and  La  Prance,  purple;  White  Czar  and  Rawson's 
White,  white,  and  single  red  or  pink. 


Propagation.  — In  commercial  Violet  growing,  plants 
are  propagated  chiefly  in  four  ways;  (1)  By  cuttings  3 
or  4  in.  long,  made  from  well-developed  runners  and 
rooted  in  clean,  sharp  sand;  (2)  by  divisions,  made  by 
taking  up  the  old  plants,  usually  after  flowering  has 
ceased,  and  separating  them,  all  divisions  with  old  roots 
and  hard  woody  stems  being  discarded,  and  the  young, 
well-rooted  ones  transplanted  3  or  4  in.  apart  each  way, 
and  watered  and  shaded  for  a  few  days,  until  they  are 
well  established,  when  they  can  be  lifted  with  a  ball  of 
earth  and  set  where  desireil;  (:i|  by  cuttinjrs  made  from 
V"iniL'.  uiinH,t,.(l   crcuii-i  nr  ili\i^)..ii~    ..t    ili.-   d,!   plant 
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JSoil.  —  As  ;i  rule.  X'iolets  do  well  in  an}'  good,  well- 
enrichud  soil.  The  best  results,  however,  are  obtained 
from  soil  prepared  from  sod  taken  from  a  rather  heavy, 
sandy  loam  that  is  well  drained  and  capable  of  retaining 
and  giving  up  an  abundance  of  moisture  at  all  times. 
The  soil  to  be  used  in  the  Violet  house,  stationary  frame, 
or  in  pots,  should  be  prepared  the  previous  fall.  Prom 
a  suitable  loam,  strip  off  the  sod  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4  in.; 
compost  this  with  well-rotted  manure,  preferably  cow 
manure,  and  pile  in  alternate  layers  of  from  6  to  8  in. 
of  sod  and  2  to  3  inches  of  manure.     In  this  condition 
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2687.   Viola  pubescens  (X  %). 

let  it  stand  exposed  to  the  weather  until  spring,  and 
then,  just  before  it  is  to  be  used,  chop  down  and  add 
pure  bonemeal  at  the  rate  of  27  ounces  per  cubic  yard  of 
soil,  after  which  work  over  several  times,  or  until  the 
whole  is  thoroughly  pulverized  and  mixed,  when  it  is 
ready  for  use.  For  movable  frame  culture,  scatter  from 
1  to  2  in.  of  well-rotted  manure  over  the  sod  in  the  fall, 
then  turn  under  by  spading  or  deep  plowing,  and  in 
that  condition  let  it  stand  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
weather  until  spring.  Just  before  planting  time  plow 
again,  top-dress  with  pure  bonemeal  at  the  rate  of  6 
ounces  per  square  yard  of  soil,  and  harrow  or  work  over. 

Methods  of  Culture. — Among  American  florists  four 
methods  of  growing  Violets  are  in  common  use;  viz., 
field  and  house  culture,  house  culture,  frame  culture 
with  or  without  artificial  heat,  and  pot  culture,  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  used  being  in  the  order  named. 

Field  and  house  culture :  Early  in  the  spring  the  young 
plants  are  set  in  the  field  and  cultivated  during  the  sum- 
mer. Some  time  in  September  or  October  they  are  lifted 
with  a  hall  of  earth  and  transplanted  into  beds  or  benches 
in  the  house,  where  they  bloom  during  the  winter. 

House  culture:  The  plants  are  grown  under  glass, 
either  on  benches  or  in  solid  beds,  during  the  entire 
season.  This  method  should  take  the  place  of  all 
others,  for  with  it  the  very  best  conditions  and  closest 
attention  can  be  given  the  plants  at  all  times,  and  as 


a  rule  the  results  obtained 
any  other  method. 

Frame   culture   with  or  without  artificial 
young  plants  are  placed  either  directly  in 
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taken  not  to  injure  the  roots  of  the  plants.  During  the 
summer  the  temperature  should  be  kept  as  low  as  pos- 
sible and  in  the  winter  as  nearly  as  possible  at  45°  to  50° 
F.  at  night  and  50°  to  60°  in  the  daytime.  The  ventila- 
tion of  the  houses  should  receive  careful  attention  at 
all  times,  so  that  an  abundance  of  fresh  air  can  be  sup- 
plied to  the  plants  when  needed.  Watering  is  a  difficult 
problem,  usually  taxing  to  the  utmost  the  best  judg- 
ment  of  the  grower.  No  fixed  rules  can  be  laid  down 
as  to  the  proper  amount  to  apply  or  when  to  apply  it, 
this  depending  upon  a  number  of  factors,  such  as  the 
character  of  the  soil,  temperature  and  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere,  amount  of  light,  etc.  As  a  rule,  however, 
the  soil  should  be  kept  moist  at  all  times,  and  the  wa- 
tering should  be  thorough,  but  never  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  cause  the  soil  to  remain  saturated  for  any  consid- 
erable length  of  time. 

Violet  ffoiises  and  Frames  (Fig.  2692). -There  is 
probably  little  choice  between  any  of  the  standard 
styles  of  greenhouses,  provided  certain  features  are 
observed  in  their  construction.  Provision  should  be 
made  for  supplying  an  abundance  of  fresh  air,  either 
from  the  sides  or  top,  whenever  it  is  needed,  the  venti- 
lators being  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  operated  either 
from  within  the  house  or  from  the  outside,  the  inside 
arrangement  to  be  used  in  general  ventilation  of  the 
houses,  the  outside  whenever  fumigation  with  hydro- 
cyanic acid  gas  is  necessary.  The  arrangement  and 
location  of  the  house  should  be  such 
_  as  to  secure  the    maximum    amount 

of  sunshine  during  December  and 
January,  and  the  minimum  amount 
during  the  growing  season,  when  it 
is  necessary  to  maintain  as  low  a 
temperature  as  possible  so  as  to  in- 
sure good,  vigorous,  healthy-grow- 
ing plants.  The  location  of  the 
house  and  the  direction  in  which  it 
should    run    depend    largely   on   the 
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where   they  are  to  grow  and   flower, 
or  else  in  beds,  where  they  are  cul- 
tivated  during  the  summer  and  the 
frames  placed  over  them  in  the  fall, 
or  as  soon  as  they  require  protection ; 
or   they   are   grown   in  the   field   as 
in  the  case  of  field  and  house  cul- 
ture, and  transplanted  to  the  frames 
some  time  in  September  or  October. 
This  method  is  still  used  to  consider- 
able extent   by  commercial  growers, 
especially  in  regions  where  the  temperature  seldom  if 
ever  falls  below  zero  for  any  length  of  time.    Amateur 
growers  usually  adopt  this  method  because  of  its  sim- 
plicity and  inexpensiveness. 

Pot  culture:  The  young  rooted  cuttings  are  planted 
in  thumb-pots  and  gradually  shifted  to  larger  sizes  as 
growth  demands  until  they  are  in  7-in.  pots.  Here  they 
are  kept  and  flowered,  or  the  plants  are  taken  up  from 
the  field  in  the  fall  and  put  into  7-  or  9-in.  pots,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  and  vigor  of  the  plants.  This  method  is 
seldom  used  in  commercial  growing,  being  expensive, 
inconvenient  and  usually  unsatisfactory. 

Time  of  planting:  This  varies  somewhat  with  differ- 
ent growers  and  in  different  sections.  Generally,  how- 
ever, the  best  results  are  obtained  where  planting  is 
done  in  early  spring.  Plants  set  out  at  this  time  get 
well  established,  and  as  a  rule  are  stronger,  healthier 
and  'more  vigorous  than  those  set  out  later,  when  the 
weather  is  usually  hot  and  dry. 

Proper  distance  in  planting:  As  a  rule,  the  double 
Violets  are  planted  8  or  9  in.  apart  in  rows  10  in.  apart, 
and  the  single  ones  12  in.  apart  in  rows  12  to  18  in. 
apart,  the  distance  depending  somewhat  on  conditions 
and  varieties.  Planting  too  close  is  liable  to  induce 
disease,  and  too  far  apart  is  unprofitable. 

Care  and  management:  The  plants  should  be  kept 
free  from  all  weeds,  runners  and  old  decaying  leaves, 
and  the  earth  should  be  frequently  stirred,  care  being 
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section  of  the  country,  the  character  of  the  ground 
on  -which  it  is  to  be  erected,  and  the  style  of  house 
selected.  Generally  speaking,  the  even -span  house 
should  run  north  and  south,  the  three-quarter  span  and 
the  lean-to  east  and  west.  The  best  site  for  the  house 
is  a  level  piece  of  land  or  one  sloping  gently  to  the 
south.  Three  kinds  of  greenhouse  framework  are  in 
common  use  in  this  country;  viz.,  wood,  wood  and 
iron,  and  iron.  On  account  of  its  comparative  cheap- 
ness and  durability  the  wood  and  iron  framework  is 
coming  into  general  use. 


VIOLET 

The  Violet  frames,  which  are  either  stationary  or 
movable,  are  made  of  rough  boards,  and  are  about  5  ft. 
10  in.  wide,  of  any  desired  length,  from  12  to  15  in. 
higli  in  front  and  18  to  20  in.  high  at  the  back.  The 
for  the  frames  is  a  piece  of  ground  slop- 
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in;;  to  the  south,  with  a  wind-break  of  some  k: 
north  and  nortliwest  to  protect  them  during 
the  winter  from  the  cold  winds. 

Marketing  is  one  of  the  most  important  fac 
tors  connected  \\ith  commercial  Violet-growmg 
and  is  seldom  understood  in  all  its  details. 
The  grower  should  be  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  many  needs  and  requirements  of  the 
market  and  be  able  to  supply  these  demands, 
for  upon  his  ability  to  do  this  depends  largely 
his  success  or  failure  from  a  financial  stand- 
point. Violets  are  prized  chiefly  for  their  deli- 
cate perfume,  and  as  this  diminishes  in  proper 
tion  to  the  length  of  time  they  are  picked,  the 
best  market,  other  things  being  equal,  is  the 
one  which  requires  the  least  possible  delay  be- 
tween picking  the  flowers  and  placing  them  in 
the  hands  of  the  customi  r. 

The  crop  may  be  ilisi.nsni  nf  it  retail  oi 
wholesale  or  throujili  i  MUniiM^-mn  niercli.int 
Each  method  has  its  .i,l\  ,iit  ._',  -    umI  ais.nh.iii 

grower  must  be  guided  \i\  .  \i>tiii^' conditions 

edge  of  the  requirements  of  the  market  as  re- 
gards quality  ')f  the  flowers,  size,  shape  and 
arrangement  of  the  bunch,  and  should  at  all 
times  exercise  the  utmost  care  in  picking,  packing  and 
shipping,  so  that  the  flowers  may  reach  the  customer 
in  the  best  and  most  attractive  condition.  The  kind 
of  bunch  varies  from  year  to  year,  and  each  large  city 
is  likely  to  have  its  own  style.  The  various  styles  are 
wonderfully  exact  in  their  requirements  and  great  skill 
is  required  to  bunch  the  flowers  properly. 

Diseases.     The    cultivated  Violets  are  subject    to  a 


pox,  is  the  most  widespread  and  destructive  known  in 
America.  It  attacks  principally  the  foliage,  normally  pro- 
ducing definite  circular  whitish  spots,  frequently'  with 
concentric  rings,  of  a  darker  shade,  very  often  witha  light 
central  portion  resembling  the  bite  or  sting  of  an  insect. 
Cercospora    riolcp.   Plii/lloslicta    violcv.   Sepioria  violw. 
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number  of  diseases,  each  of  which  is  characterized  by 
one  or  more  distinct  symptoms.  The  principal  diseases 
are  as  follows,  their  destructiveness  being  in  the  order 
in  which  thev  are  discussed: 

Spot     disease     (.1»,  oinrm     viol(t).  — This     disea.se, 
also  called  the  disease,  leaf-spot,  leaf-rust  and  small- 
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etc.,  produce  spots  very  similar  in  outline  and  appear- 
ance to  those  caused  by  Alternaria  vioUe,  but  only 
under  conditions  peculiarly  favorable  to  these  fungi  do 
they  cause  any  serious  loss.  For  recent  information  on 
this  disease,  see  "Spot  Disease  of  the  Violet,"  Bull.  23, 
Div.  Veg.  Physiology  and  Pathologv,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric. 

Root  rot  iiliielavia  basicola.). -This  disease  is  very 
troublesome  and  destructive  in  some  localities  espe- 
cially to  young  plants  that  are  transplanted  during  hot, 
dry  weather.  It  causes  the  browning  or  blackening  of 
the  parts  attacked  and  the  final  death  of  the  plant. 

"NVet  rot  (Botrytis  sp.). —  This  fungus  attacks  leaves, 
detioles,  flower-stalks  and  flowers,  causing  a  wet  or  soft 
rot.  It  is  sometimes  very  destructive,  especially  with 
large  plants  growing  in  a  damp,  stagnant  atmosphere, 
where  there  is  insufftcient  ventilation  and  light. 

Leaf-fading  or  yellowing.  — This  is  induced  by  a  va- 
riety of  conditions,  but  as  yet  little  that  is  definite  has 
been  ascertained  regarding  its  cause. 

Remedies. -It  is  difficult  to  exterminate  any  of  the 
diseases  named  after  they  once  gain  a  foothold.  How- 
ever, they  can  be  held  in  check  and  often  entirely  pre- 
vented by  selecting  and  propagating  exclusively  from 
strong,  vigorous,  disease-resistant  plants,  and  by  keep- 
ing them  in  the  best  possible  growing  condition.  Care- 
ful attention  must  be  given  to  watering,  cultivation  and 
ventilation,  and  the  dead  and  dying  leaves  and  all  run- 
ners should  be  destroyed  as  fast  as  they  appear. 

Animal  Enemies. -Although  Violets  are  attacked  by 
a  number  of  insects  and  other  animal  enemies,  only  a 
few  do  sufficient  injury  towarrant  discussion  here. 

Aphides  (Aphis  ?  sp.  ami  Jfliopalosiplnim  violw).— 
These  pests  are  generally  known  as  the  green  and  the 
black  aphis  or  the  green  and  the  black  fly.  They  cause 
the  youno-.  growing-  parts  to  curl  and  twist,  resulting 
in  a"  stniitr.l.  ill-f.irmed  plant.  They  work  their  way 
into  til.  >.imi_-.  niM.]iened  flower-buds,  and,  thrusting 
their  IhMs  tlin.i;u-li  the  overlapping  petals,  feed  on  the 
juice.  I'.a.h  pnncttire  produces  a  greenish  white  blotch 
on  the  petal  and  the  flower  becomes  dwarfed,  distorted 
and  worthless  for  market.  Aphides  can  be  easily  con- 
trolled by  fumigating  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  and 
this  is  the  method  of  treatment  which  should  come  into 
general  use.  To  each  cubic  foot  of  space  in  the  house 
or  frame  use  .15  gram  of  98  per  cent  cyanide  of  potash 
for  double  varieties  and  .10  gram  for  single  varieties. 
Handle  the  cyanide  and  gas  with  utmost  care,  as  both 
are  very  poisonous.  Divide  the  total  amount  of  cj'anide 
into  as  many  equal  parts  as  there  are  jars  used,  which 
latter  should  be  one  for  every  50  to  75  lineal  feet  of  a 
house  12  to  18  feet  wide.    Put  each  part  into  a  2-ponnd 
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manila  paper  bag  and  this  into  a  second  bag.  Attach 
each  package  to  a  string  or  wire  so  arranged  as  to  allow 
it  to  be  lowered  from  the  outside  of  the  house  into  its 
respective  jar.  Pour  into  each  jar  an  amount  of  water 
about  equal  to  the  bulk  of  cyanide  in  the  bag,  add  com- 
mercial sulfuric  acid  until  steam  is  evolved,  then  from 
the  outside  lower  the  bags  into  the  jars  beneath.  Fumi- 
gate double  varieties  thirty  minutes  and  single  varieties 
twenty  minute.s,  after  which  open  ventilators  from  out- 
side, leaving  them  open  at  least  sixty  minutes  before 
entering  the  liouse  (for  full  information,  see  Circular 
37,  Dept.  of  Agric,  Div.  of  Entomology).  Aphides  may 
also  be  combated  by  using  tobacco  in  some  one  of  its 
many  forms,  but  tobacco  is  likely  to  weaken  the  leaves 
and  make  them  more  liable  to  the  attack  of  fungi,  and 
on  this  account  is  very  objectionable. 

Red  spider  {'JVIrrmijchiis  tehirins  i.  —  Tbia  pest  lives 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  and  when  present  in 
sufficient  number  causes  considerable  damage.  It  is 
widely  distribut.-.l  (jii  a  f,'rcat  variety  of  plants,  and 
when  established  in  the  Nii.lct 

house  is  most  dilliiuli   to  coiii-  

bat.  It  can  be  hold  in  chfck,  and 
often  the  plants  may  be  kept  en- 
tirely free  from  it,  by  frequent 
syringing  with  Clearwater  un- 
der a  pressure  of  20  to  :jO  pounds 
per  square  inch.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  syringe  early  in  the 
morning  and  on  bright  days, 
so  that  the  plants  may  dry  off 
before  night.  Neglect  may  be 
the  means  of  inducing  disease. 


VIRGINIA  CEEEPEE  is  Ampelopsis  qninquefoUa. 

VIRGINIA,  HORTICULTURE  IN.  Fig.  2G93.  His- 
torically V'iif;inKi  lioitiruliuiT  began  with  the  earliest 
settlers,  planting's  Ininf,'  made  on  .Jamestown  Island  in 
1607.  The  London  roni[iany  sent  vines  in  1819  and 
scions  and  trees  in  lfj'22  which  were  rapidly  dissemi- 
nated, so  that  before  1700,  orchards  of  considerable 
size  had  been  planted.  As  the  settlers  pushed  west- 
ward into  the  Piedmont  section,  favorable  results  with 
the  tree  fruits  became  more  common.  In  this  section 
Thomas  Jefferson  took  an  active  interest  in  horticul- 
ture, and  from  the  vicinity  of  "Monticello,"  apples 
first  -won  their  supremacy  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Virginia  is  separated  iiito  six  main  physical  .iivisinns 
known    as    Ti.lewat.T.    Mi.bllo   Vir^'inia.  I'nMn t,  The 
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Eel  worms,  or  nematodes  {Anguillnla  sp.).  — This 
causes  swellings  on  the  roots  of  the  plants  known  as 
root  galls.  Another  species  attacks  the  buds,  causing 
them  to  "go  blind."  There  is  no  known  method  of  ex- 
terminating these  pests,  but  their  injurious  effects  may 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  adopting  the  methods 
recommended  for  controlling  fungous  diseases. 

Gall  fly  (Diptosis  violicoia),  violet  sawfly  (JSmpliytus 
Canadensis),  greenhouse  leaf  tier  (Phlyctcenia  rubi- 
galis)  and  several  species  of  cutworms  (Agrotis  ef  al.). 
—In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  larvce  of  these  in- 
sects injure  the  plants  to  some  extent  by  feeding  on 
the  foliage.  Fumigating  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gas  is 
the  best  means  of  combating  them. 

Slugs,  snails,  sow  bugs,  etc.  — Under  certain  condi- 
tions these  pests  do  considerable  damage,  especially  to 
the  flowers.  They  also  can  be  controlled  by  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid  gas  treatment.  p^  jj,  Dorsett. 

VIOLET,  AFRICAN.  Saintpaulia.  V.,  Damask  or 
Dame's,  is  fTrspn-ix  matronalis.  V.,Dog.  I'iohi  eanina. 
v.,  Dog's  Tooth.    K'n/tlironium  Dens-Canis.    V., Water. 

See  H.jtl,uu.i. 

VIPER  GOURD.     Trichosanthes  Angiiina. 

VIPER'S  BUGLOSS.     See  EcUum. 

VIRGlLIA  Wtea.     See  Ctadraslis  tlnctoria. 

VIRGINIA  COWSLIP  or  V.  Lungworts  Merteiisia 
pnlmn,u,rioi,l,s. 


Oirhnrdiiuj. -It  is  in  the  larger  fruits  that  Virginia 
horticulture  has  won  most  renown.  The  present  pro- 
duction of  apples  is  about  500,000  barrels,  the  bulk  of 
which  is  produced  in  The  Valley  and  Piedmont  sections. 
Piedmont,  Virginia,  with  a  varying  altitude  of  500  to 
over  1,000  feet,  and  a  soil  ranging  from  dark  red  to 
black,  is  famous  as  the  producer  of  the  most  perfect 
type  of  Albemarle  Pippin  and  Winesap  apples.  Situated 
in  mountain  coves,  and  on  hillsides  in  many  instances 
barely  arable,  these  orchards  enjoy  specially  favored 
conditions,  and  yield  almost  fabulous  returns,  an  in- 
dividual tree  having  produced  $100  worth  of  fruit  in  a 
season  though  practically  uncared  for.  In  this  section 
the  apple  probably  reaches  its  greatest  development  of 
tree  growth,  with  a  maximum  of  9  ft.  5  in.  in  circum- 
ference of  trunk;  90  ft.  spread  of  branches,  and  a  yield 
of  130  bus.  at  one  picking.  The  Valley  leads  in  apple 
production,  and  here  the  largest  orchards  are  found  with 
40,nnn  or  more  trees  under  one  nianagenipnt.    Limestone 


tudes  of  from  2,000  to  4,000  feet  an^l  rirl,  l.ni.  stone 
soils,  have  been  practicallyundeveloped  liorticultnrally, 
but  so  far  as  tested  are  a  field  of  rieh  ]iionii-e.  Ainon:; 
the  cultivated  fruits  of  Virginia  the  apj)!.'  takes  tirst 
rank.  Early  May,  Red  June.  Early  Harvest  ami  Yellow 
Transparent  as  the  leading  first  earlies,  open  the  sea- 
.son  the  latter  part  of  June  and  carry  the  season  into 
July,  when  the  succession  is  taken  up  by  Sweet  Bough, 
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Astrachan,  Maiden's  Blush,  Summer  Queen  and  Pen- 
nock,  followed  by  Bonum,  Smoke  House,  Fall  Pippin, 
Fall;i\vater,  Sweet  Winter  Paradise,  and  Virginia 
Beauty  as  leading  fall  apples,  and  concluded  by  York 
liupt-iial.  Albemarle  Pippin.  Ben  Davis  and.Winesap, 
which  extend  the  season  through  winter. 

The  planting  of  pears  for  ciinnnercial  purposes  has 
largely  increased  with  ilu-  inu.i.iuction  of  KiefEer,  Le 
Coute  and  others  of  tln^  t^|".  vihile  Seckel,  Bartlett, 
and  Duchess  remain  il]'>  lavonir,  tor  garden  purposes. 
In  peaches  the  varii-iics  lar^tly  planted  are  Sneed, 
Alexander,  Greensboro,  ftlountain  Kose,  Early  Rivers, 
Bishop  Early,  Chinese  Cling,  Crawford  Early  and 
Late  Elberta,  Stump  the  World,  Heath  Cling,  Levy 
Late,  Bilj-eu  October  and  Albright  Winter.  It  is  the 
general  experience  that  in  f.-nlv  |.p:i.-Ih-^  wliite-fleshed 
varieties  do  best.  Sweet  cIm  ri  m  .  i.r..i.:il,ly  grow  to 
greater  perfection  in  Viri;iii;  ■  im  lu  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  $00  W"!  i -lu  an  indi- 
vidual tree  in  a  season    biiiiL-  n i-ikiI  uci-urrence. 

The  most  popular  varieties  arc  Earlv  Purple,  Black 
Tartarian,  Napoleon  Windsor  and  Gov.  Wood.  It  is 
considered  among  observant  growers  that  Mahaleb  is  a 
failure  as  a  stock  for  sweet  cherries  for  orchard  pur- 
poses in  Virginia,  and  the  most  successful  stock  is  the 
Mazzard,  which  grows  with  such  luxuriance  as  often  to 
become  a  striking  feature  of  a  Virginia  landscape. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Japanese  types,  the  plum  in- 
dustry is  taking  on  renewed  life  and  plum  orchards  of 
considerable  size  are  being  planted.  Red  June,  Abun- 
dance, Yellow  Japan,  Burbank,  and  Wickson  have 
proved  profitable  about  in  order  named.  Satsuma  pre- 
serves well.  The  Damson  and  a  blue  plum  of  the 
"Horse"  plum  type  are  very  commonly  disseminated 
throughout  the  state.  The  latter  reproduces  itself  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Damson,  and  seems  to  be  ex- 
empt from  black  knot.  Only  a  few  trees  of  the  last  two 
kinds  are  grown  at  any  one  place,  but  the  aggregate  of 
fruit  is  considerable.  Nearly  all  the  pome  and  stone 
fruits  adaptable  to  this  climate  are  grown  in  the  state, 
but  few  on  a  commercial  scale  except  as  noted. 

Uneyards.  — That  section  of  Piedmont  Virginia  near 
Charlottesville  has  taken  the  lead  in  grape-growing, 
and  extensive  vineyards  of  wine  grapes  have  been 
phanted,  and  a  wine  cellar  established,  whose  product 
has  been  favorably  compared  with  the  best  French 
wines  of  same  character. 

SwaU  /■>-»i7.s.  — Raspberries  are  grown  in  snfiicient 
quantities  to  supply  local  demands,  with  Cuthbert  as 
the  leading  variety.  The  same  may  be  said  as  to  goose- 
berries and  currants,  with  Houghton  and  Downing  popu- 
lar varieties  of  the  former  and  Cherry  and  Fay  of  the 
latter.  Strawberries  are  grown  extensively  in  a  number 
of  localities  both  for  local  and  distant  markets,  with 
the  vicinity  of  Norfolk  the  center  of  production.  From 
Norfolk  they  are  shipped  by  boat-  and  train-loads,  and 
"the  patches"  are  often  100  acres  or  more  in  size. 
Blackberries  and  dewberries  are  furnished  so  bounti- 
fully by  nature  that  stimulus  for  cultivation  is  held  in 
check,  as  is  the  case  so  far  as  home  con.sumption  goes 
with  many  other  fruits,  for  from  early  spring  strawber- 
ries, service  berries,  dewberries,  blackberries,  huckle- 
berries, Mazzard  cherries,  haws,  wild  grapes,  plums, 
seedling  apples,  pears  and  peaches  follow  each  other  in 
such  reckless  profusion  in  field  and  forest  that  all  who 
wish  have  but  to  pluck  to  eat.  Commercially,  however, 
the  horticulture  of  Virginia  is  making  rapid  strides  in 
methods  and  increased  plantings. 

TrHcA-iHi/.  — Tidewater  ranks  first  in  its  trucking  and 
small  fruit  interest.  With  its  mild  climate,  tractable 
soil,  abundance  of  Labor,  thorough  transportation  facili- 
ties, low  freight  rntf^.  niid  iif-:ii-iiess  to  great  eastern 
markt'fs.  it  lias  in  tln'  I  i  -i  ::i;  \  i  :ir-<  tiecome  the  "Market 
(ianliii  of  tln>  W.ii  I  I  h  adjacent  to  Norfolk 

prnduring  ovrr  six   !  :;'  I    liars  worth  of  truck 

i\,i, -series. '-The  M  or  more  luir's.ri.'-  in  ii,-  -mi.  are 
well  distributed,  with  the  largest  esta I  :  :    ilip 

.I'unction  of  the  Tidewater  and  Middl.    \  :      ini,  : ms. 

These  nurseries  comprise  plants  ol  ii. m  :,io  a.it-s 
down.    The  apple  is  their  leading  specialty. 

Floriculture  and  landscape  gardening  have  been  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the  larger  cities  of  the  state,  where 
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there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  of  glass  acreage  in  re- 
cent years  devoted  mainly  to  the  production  of  roses, 
carnations,  violets,  and  chrysanthemums  as  cut-flowers. 
The  soil  and  climate  of  Middle  Virginia  have  been  found 
especially  favorable  to  violet  production  and  in  Louisa 
county,  25  or  more  growers  are  devoting  especial  effort 
to  violet  culture.  The  interest  in  landscape  gardening 
is  gradually  on  the  increase.  Qeo.  E.  Murrell. 

VIRGINIA  STOCK,     iliilthiola. 

VIRGIN'S  BOWER.     Clematis. 

VISCARIA.     See  Lychnis. 

VlSCUM  is  mentioned  under  PhoradendrOH. 

VtSNEA  ( after  a  Lisbon  merchant) .  Ternstrwmi&cece. 
A  genus  of  one  sjiecies  confined  to  the  Canary  Islands. 
It  is  a  large  evergreen  shrub  or  small  tree  resembling 
in  a  general  way  a  tea  plant  or  camellia.  The  specific 
name  Mocauera  was  given  by  the  younger  Linnaeus  be- 
cause the  fruit  was  supposed  to  be  the  "mocan"  of  the 
aborigines,  which  was  made  into  a  kind  of  syrup  and 
used  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  fls.  are  only  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  across,  not  very  numerous  and  much 
shorter  than  the  Ivs.,  but  they  are  very  sweet-scented. 
It  has  recently  been  offered  in  S.  California. 

Sepals  5,  imbricated;  petals  5,  imbricate,  connate  at 
base;  stamens  indefinite:  ovary  3-loculed,  slightly  im- 
mersed in  the  torus :  ovules  3  in  each  locule,  pendulous 
from  the  apex;  fr.  an  indehiscent  berry  included  by  the 
enlarged  and  fleshy  calyx,  which  is  adherent  to  the  base. 

Mocan^ra,  Linn.  f.  Tender  evergreen  shrub,  C-9  ft. 
high,  of  compact  habit  and  with  dark  green,  shining 
leathery  foliage:  Ivs.  short-petioled,  ovate-lanceolate, 
serrate:   fls.  solitary,  white,  pendulous.    Canaries. 

W.  M. 

VlTEX  (ancient  Latin  name  for  this  or  a  similar 
shrub).  I'erhenticeit;.  Ornamental  deciduous  or  ever- 
green trees  or  shrubs  with  opposite,  digitate  or 
rarely  simple  leaves  and  usually  with  small  white,  blue, 
violet  or  yellowish  flowers  in  axillary  cymes  often  dis- 
posed in  large,  terminal  panicles.  Most  of  the  species 
are  inhabitants  of  tropical  and  subtropical  regions  and 
only  a  few  can  be  cultivated  outdoors  in  temperate  re- 
gions. The  hardiest  seems  to  be  F.  iHctso,  which  stands 
most  ordinary  winters  as  far  north  as  Massachusetts. 
V.  Agntis-castus  is  hardy  as  far  north  as  New  York,  in 
sheltered  positions.  These  species  are  particularly  val- 
uable for  their  late-appearing  flowers.  They  grow  in 
almost  any  kind  of  soil  and  prefer  rather  dry,  sunny 
situations.  None  of  the  tender  kinds  seem  to  be  in  cul- 
tivation in  this  country.  They  thrive  in  a  sandy  com- 
post of  peat  and  loam.  Propagated  by  seeds  sown  in 
spring  and  by  greenwood  cuttings  under  glass;  also  by 
layers. 

About  CO  species  are  known,  distributed  through  the 
subtropical  and  tropical  regions  of  both  hemispheres, 
few  in  the  temperate  regions.  Lvs.  opposite,  digitate, 
with  3-7,  rarely  with  one  leaflet:  fls.  in  often  panicled, 
few-  to  many-fld.  cymes:  calyx  '-aTnitrtfinlatc,  usually 
5-toothed  ;  corolla  tubular-fnnn.  h  ,,,,,,  ,,  ni,  :,-|obed, 
oblique  and  slightly  2-lipped  li ml  i      i      ;    L'  longer 

and  2  shorter  ones:   fr.  a  sm:ill  .  -i;..  ,  a    l-oelled 

stone.  Some  species,  particuiaily  r.  .;,,.,,.-/  and  r 
Zeticoiylon  in  S.  Asia  are  important  timber  trees. 

Agnus-c^Btus,  Linn.  Chaste-tree.  Hemp-tree. 
Monk's  Peppee-tree.  Shrub  or  small  tree.with  a  strong 
aromatic  odor,  grayish  tomentose  :  lvs.  long-stalked; 
Ifts.  5-7,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  narrowed  at  the  base 
into  a  short  stalk,  entire  or  with  few  coarse  teeth,  gray- 
ish tomentose  beneath,  the  middle  one  3-4  in.  long,  the 
fls.  in  dense,  sessile  clusters,  forming  terminal,  ofter. 
panicled  racenn^  r,-7  in.  l.nig:  corolla  usually  pale  or 
lilac,  grayish  Mntsiii.'.  '  in.  long;  stamens  and  style 
exserted.  Julv-S,|n.  S.  I  a...  W.  Asia.  Mn.  2,  p.  44. 
-Var.  Alba,  limi.  i  r.  „//,,//,„■„,  Hort.).  Fls.  white. 
Var.  caeriilea.  Hurt.    Fl.->.  blue. 

incisa,  Lam.  (F.  ioc(ju<i(a,  Hort.).  Fig.  2694.  Simi- 
lar to  the  preceding:  Ifts.  incisely  serrate  or  almost 
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pinnatifid,  grayish  tomentulose  beneath,  the  middle  one 
2-3  in.  long,  the  smallest  ones  often  entire:  fls.  smaller, 
scarcely  3^  in.  long,  in  more  slender  and  looser  terminal 
panicles;  stamens  shorter  than  limb;  throat  villous. 
July,  Aug.   N.  China,  Mongolia.   B.M.  36i  (as  K.  iVe- 


2694.    Vitex  incisa  (XK). 

gundo).  Less  showy  in  bloom  than  the  preceding  spe- 
cies, but  a  graceful  shrub  of  loose  and  open  habit,  with 
handsome  foliage. 

V.  ilicifblia,  A.  Rich.  Lvs.  simple,  short-st.ilked.  oval,  spiny- 
toothed:  fls.  in  long-stalked,  axillary,  many-lid.  eymes.  Cuba. 
—  T.JAndeni,  Hook.  f.  Lfts.  3-5,  elliptic  or  elliptic-obovate, 
glabrous:  fls.  pale  violet,  in  few-fld.,  axillary,  long-stalked 
heads.  Colombia.  B.M.  6230.- F.  JVfflimdo.  Liun.  Closely  al- 
lied to  V.  incis.i.  but  lfts.  entire  or  crenately  serrate,  larger: 
fls.  purple,  somewhat  larger.  Tropical  and  subtropical  Asia.— 
T.  trifblia.  Linn.  Lfts.  usually  3,  obovate  or  obovate-oblong, 
obtuse,  entire:  fls.  blue,  in  terminal  panicles.  .S.  Asia,  Poly- 
nesia. V.ir.  unifoliolata.  Sch.-iuer.  With  a  solitary  sbort- 
stidked  leaflet.  ALFRED  Kehder. 


VITICULTURE,     See  G, 


aj/e 


and  ]'itis. 


VITIS  (classical  Latin  name).  Vine.  Gkape.  Vitdceai 
or  Ampelidece,.  A  widespread  genus  of  mostly  tendril- 
bearing  climbing  vines,  most  abundant  in  temperate 
countries.  In  its  stricter  limitations,  the  genus  in- 
cludes less  than  50  known  species,  but  some  authors 
unite  Cissus  and  Ampelopsis  with  it,  when  it  includes 
some  250  species.  The  latest  monographer  (Planchon, 
DC.  Monogr.  Phaner.  5),  refers  thirty  or  more  species 
to  Vitis  in  the  main  account  and  in  the  addendum,  and 
more  than  200  to  Cissus.  North  America  is  particularly 
rich  in  Vitis,  not  only  in  number  of  species  but  in  the 
■widespread  distribution  and  the  abundance  of  the 
plants.  From  our  native  species  have  been  developed 
the  outdoor  Grapes  of  this  country  except  those  of 
California  and  the  extreme  southwest  (which  are  Vitis 
vinifera).    For  an  account  of  the  evolution  of  these 
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native  cultural  varieties,  see  Grape;  also  Bailey's 
"Sketch  of  the  Evolution  of  Our  Native  Fruits." 

Many  of  the  species  of  Viti«  are  excellent  ornamental 
plants,  when  it  is  .i.sir,-,l  tc.  civer  arbors,  porches  or 
trees.    All  of  tbcm  :ii.-  n  :i.lily  :,'rown  from  seeds,  and 

most  of  them  from  Ijar.lw 1  cuttiugs.     Only  a  few  of 

the  native  species  arr  r(i;iihirly  in  the  trade;  but  with 
the  possible  exception  of  I',  freleasei  they  have  been 
offered  for  sale  to  experiment  stations  and  amateurs  by 
T.  V.  Munson,  of  Texas,  who  is  a  well-known  authority 
on  both  the  botany  and  horticulture  of  the  Grape.  The 
popular  interest  in  these  species  is  primarily  pomologi- 
cal;  for,  although  the  fruit  may  not  be  directly  use- 
ful, the  species  give  promise  of  development  through 
hybridization  and  plant-breeding,  and  some  of  them 
afford  useful  stocks  on  which  to  graft  kinds  that  do  not 
resist  the  phylloxera  or  root-louse.  The  following  dis- 
cussion includes  all  the  species  native  to  North  America 
north  of  Mexico;  it  is  adapted  from  the  writer's  account 
in  Gray's  Synoptical  Flora,  vol.  1,  420-430.  These 
American  Grapes  are  very  difficult  to  distinguish  in 
many  cases;  hence  the  subjoined  descriptions  are  very 
full  in  order  to  bring  out  the  contrasting  characters. 
Some  of  the  best  recent  systematic  writing  on  Ameri- 
can Vitis  is  from  French  sources,  since  the  American 
species  have  come  into  prominence  in  France  as  phyl- 
loxera-resisting stocks  for  the  Wine  Grape.  See,  for 
example,  the  works  of  Millardet,  and  Viala  and  Ravaz ; 
also  "Amp^lographie  Universelle,"  by  Viala  and  Ver- 
morel,  now  publishing. 

As  understood  by  Gray,  Vitis  is  distinguished  as  fol- 
lows: Plants  climbing  by  the  prehension  and  coiling 
of  naked-tipped  tendrils.  Flowers  polygamo-dioecious 
(i.  e.,  some  individuals  perfect  and  fertile,  others  sterile 
with  at  most  only  a  rudimentary  ovary),  5-merous;  co- 
rolla calyptrately  caducous.  — the  petals  in  anthesis  cast 
off  from  the  base  while  cohering  by  their  tips  (Fig. 
2695) :  hypogynous  disk  of  5  nectariferous  glands  alter- 
nate with  stamens  :  style  short  and  thick,  or  conical: 
berry  pulpy;  seeds  pyriform,  with  contracted  beak-like 
base. 


aestivalis,  22. 

dissecta,  7. 

Nuem-Macicana.U. 

Americana,  22. 

diversifolia.  22. 

occidmtalis,  22. 

Doaniana,  21. 

odoratissima,  9. 

antarctica,  1. 

fcBtida,  14. 

palmata,  13. 

araneosus,  22. 

peltata.  5. 

argentifolia.  23. 

rioridana,  5, 17. 

prsDCOX,  9. 

Arizmensis,  18. 

Girdiana,  20. 

pterophora,  4. 

Arizoniea,  18. 

glabra,  18. 

pullama.  14. 

Baileyaua,  15. 

glauca,  22. 

rotundifolia,  5. 

liaudiniana.  1. 

'ne&l!:*- 

riparia.  9. 

Berlandieri,  16. 

rubra,  13. 

bicolor.  23. 

hypoglauca.  3. 

rupestris,  7. 

Blancoi,  24. 

niinoentis.  9. 

sempervirens,  14. 

Blandi,  27. 

Labrusea.  27. 

Simpsoni,  26. 

Bourqniniana,  23. 

Linsecomii,  22. 

Solonis,  11. 

bracteata.  22. 

Longii.  11. 

sylvestris.  22. 

Califomica,  19. 

microsperma,  12. 

taurina,  5. 

candicans,  25. 

Missouriensis,  9. 

tenuifolia.  9. 

monosperma,  13. 

Texana.  8. 

Caribasa,  24. 

monticola,  8. 

Treleasei,  10. 

Champini.  12. 

Munsoniana,  6. 

verracosa.5. 

cinerea,  17. 

muscadina,  6. 

vinifera,  28. 

Coignetise,  2. 

Mustangensis,  25. 

rirginiana.  15. 

cordifoUa,  14. 

Nortoni.  22. 

vidpina,  5,  9. 

coriacea.  25. 

2695.  Grape  flowers,  enlarecd. 
1,  shows  the  bud;  2,  shows  the  petals  or  "cap" 
falling;  'A,  shows  the  flower  iu  full  bloom,  the  petals 
having  been  cast  off.  In  all  the  flowers  the  minute 
calyx  is  seen,  and  in  2  and  3  the  disk  is  shown  inside 
the  base  of  the 
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The   structure  of  the  key  to  the  following  species, 
when  standing  alone,  is  as  follows : 
A-   Species  qrown   trholh/  f.ir  ,>r„<imeiit.- 

Old    Worhl (Nos.  1-4) 

B.  Ifvs.  simple,  cissns-lih, (No.  1) 

BB.  Lvs.  simple,   rith-lik,' (No.  2) 

BBB.  Jyi'S.  with  3-0  III.'! (Nos.  3,  4) 

AA.  Species    grown    primurily    fur   their 
pomoloijical    interest:    all   New 

World  except  No.  2S (Nos.  5-28) 

B.  Skin  separating  from  the  pulp....   (Nos.  .n-27) 

c'  Bark  not  shredding i  Xos.  .%.  I'o 

cc    Bark  shredding i  N"       -      ) 

D.  Green-lea  red  Grapes i  X'  *  Ml 

E.    Vulpina-like iNo       -1    ) 

F.  1/vs,  broader  than  long (No    7) 

¥T.  I/vs.  ovate (Nos   8-13) 

G.  Diaphragms  thin (Nos   8-12) 

GG.  Diaphragms  very  thick..   (No    13) 

EE.   Cordifolia-like (Nos    14-1'*) 

F.  Plant  strong  and  climbing.   (Nos    14-1"! 

G.    young  shoots  terete (No    14) 

GG.    Voting  shoots   angled....   (Nos    lo-l    i 

FF.  Plant  scarcely  climbing (No    18) 

EEE.  Orbicular-scallop -leaved    spe- 
cies     (No    1<)) 

DD.  Colored-leaved  Grapes (Nos    20-27) 

E.  Mature  lvs.  only  floeculent  or 
cobwebby  or  glaucous  be- 
neath    (Nos   20-24) 

F.  Unds  of  growing    shoots 

white-tipped (Nos    20,21) 

FF.   Ends  of  shnnts  rusty-tipped.   (Nos    22-24) 
EE.  Miiiiirr  hx.  ,h  iiseli/  tomentose 

h.ii.all .' (Nos    25-27) 

K.    'JVndnls    liihrmittent (Nos    25,26) 

FF.    'Tiiidrils    continuous   (,at 

every  joint) (No  27) 

BB.  Skin  and  pulp  firmly  cohering .. .    (No   28) 

A.    Species  grown  wholly  for  ornament,  recently  intro- 
duced from  various  parts  of  the  Old  World. 
B.    Lvs.  simple,  cissus-like. 

1.  antdrcticB,  Benth.  (Cissus  antdrctiea,  Vent. 
Vitis  Baudinidna,  P.  Muell.  Cissus  Buudini&na, 
Brouss.).  Vigorous  tall  woody  climber,  the  young 
growths  red-hairy  or  sometimes  glabrous:  lvs.  ovate  to 
oblong,  on  hairy  petioles,  toothed,  glandular  in  the 
axils  of  veins  beneath  :  fls.  greenish,  tomentose,  in 
short  cymes,  the  petals  4  and  falling  separately:  berry 
globular.  Australia.  B.M.  2488. -Offered  in  southern 
California  and  said  to  be  suitable  for  covering  rocks 
and  walls. 

BB.    Lvs.  simple,  often  lobed,  vitis-like. 

2.  Coigu^tise,  Pulliat.  Very  strong-growing  vine,  cov- 
ering trees  and  arbors  with  a  thatch  of  heavy  showy 
foliage:  branches  tloccose-tomentose  when  young:  ten- 
drils intermittent:  lvs.  cordate  -  orbicular,  with  3-5 
lobe  -  like  points,  the  margins  shallowly  apiculate- 
toothed,  dull  above,  thickly  gray-pubescent  beneath: 
thyrse  stalked,  short:  fr.  globular,  about  3lj  in.  in  diam., 
practically  inedible,  although  said  to  be  eaten  after 
being  frozen  bv  the  Japanese.  N.  Japan.  Gn.  49,  p.  48; 
50,  p.  449.  B.H.  1898,  p.  426-28. -One  of  the  best  of  all 
strong-growing  vines,  and  hardy  in  the  northern  states. 
Its  foliage  becomes  brilliant  scarlet  in  the  fall,  whence 
it  has  been  called  the  "Crimson  Glory  Vine."  In  gen- 
eral appearance  it  much  resembles  Vitis  Labnisca.  It 
is  not  yet  well  known.  It  grows  readily  from  imported 
seeds.  It  can  also  be  propagated  by  layering  and  by 
grafting  on  other  stocks.  Named  for  Mme.  Coignet, 
of  Lyons,  Prance. 
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4.  pteT6phoia,  Baker  ( 1'.  gongylbdes,  Lynch,  not 
Baker).  A  most  remarkable  species,  the  branches  bear- 
ing cylindrical  or  club  -  .shaped  tubers  at  their  ends, 
which  fall  and  produce  new  plants :  tall,  climbing  by 
means  of  long  forking  disciferous  tendrils,  the  stem 
winged  and  hairy:  lvs.  large,  of  3  Ifts.,  which  may  be 
again  lobed,  the  stipules  large  and  purple  on  one  side, 
the  petiole  winged :  cyme  pedunculate :  floral  envelopes 
of  a  thickened  calyx  and  4  mimite  petals.  Brazil.  G.C. 
II.  19:53.  B.M.  6803.  Gn.  55.  p.  170. -Offered  in  S. 
Calif. 


BBB.     Lv 


.  with  S-o  leaflets. 

b11.  (Cissus  hypoglaiica,  Gray). 


3.  hypoglaiica,  F.  Mu 
Foliage  handsome  and  persistent,  dark  green  above  and 
glaucous  beneath ;  leaflets  usually  5,  obovate  to  elliptic, 
acuminate,  stalked,  entire  or  toothed  towards  the  apex: 
fls.  yellowish  :  fr.  rather  small  and  nearly  globular. 
Australia. -Offered  in  S.  Calif. 


AA.    Species    grown    primnrilt/    for   their   pomological 
[fruit)  interest,  all  native  e.rcept  No.  28. 

B.  Skin  of  the  mature  h,  rrii  iixunllii  separating  freely 

from  tin  imlp  I  .V..,s.  .',-j7). 

C.  Bark  bearing  promitieiit  leiilirel.-:.  never  shredding: 

nodes  without  diaphragms:  tendrils  simple: 
flotver-elusters  small  and  not  much  elongated: 
seeds  oval  or  oblong,  without  a  distinct  stipe-like 
beak.  (Muscadinia.) 
5.  TOtnndifdlia,  Michx.  (  V.  taurina.  Bartram.  V.  vnl- 
plna,  Authors, not  Linn.  1'.  musciid'iiiii ,  amjuhlta,  ver- 
rucdsa,peltAta,Floriddna,Ti&i.).  Musiadine.  Southern 
Pox  Grape,  Bullace  or  Bullit  or  Bill  Grape.  Pig. 
2696.  Vine  with  hard,  warty  wood,  running  rampantly 
even  60  to  100  ft.  over  bushes  and  trees,  and  in  the 
shade  often  sending  down  dichotomous  aerial  roots:  lvs. 
rather  small  to  medium  (2  to  6  in.  long),  dense  in  tex- 
ture and  glabrous  both  sides  (sometimes  pubescent 
along  the  veins  beneath),  cordate-ovate  and  not  lobed, 
mostly  with  a  prominent  and  sometimes  an  acuminate 
point  (but  somewhat  contracted  above  the  termination 
of  the  two  main  side  veins),  the  under  surface  finely 
reticulated  between  the  veins,  the  teeth  and  the  apex 
angular,  coarse  and  acute,  the  basal  sinus  shallow, 
broad  and  edentate;  petiole  slender  and  (like  the  young 
growth)  flne-scurfy,  about  the  length  of  the  leaf -blade: 
tendrils  (or  flower-clusters)  discontinuous,  every  third 
node  being  bare:  fruit-bearing  clusters  smaller  than  the 
sterile  ones,  and  ripening  from  3  to  20  grapes  in  a 
nearly  globular  bunch:  berries  falling  from  the  clusters 
when  ripe,  spherical  or  nearly  so  and  large  (K-1  in.  in 
diameter),  with  very  thick  and  tough  skin  and  a  tough 
musky  flesh,  dull  purple  in  color  without  bloom  (in  the 
Scuppernong  variety  silvery  amber-green),  ripe  in 
summer  and  early  autumn:  seeds  K-%  in.  long,  shaped 
something  like  a  coffee  berry.  River  banks,  swamps, 
and  rich  woodlands  and  thickets,  S.  Delaware  to  N.  Fla. 
and  west  to  Kans.  and  Texas. 
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0.  Munsoniina,  Simpson.  Mustang  Gbape  of  Florida. 
Bird  or  Everbearing  Grape.  Very  slender  grower, 
preferring  to  run  on  the  ground  or  over  low  bushes, 
more  nearly  evergreen  than  the  last,  flowering  more  or 
less  continuously:  Ivs.  smaller,  thinner,  and  more  shin- 
ing, more  nearly  circular  in  outline  and  less  prominently 
pointed,  the  teeth  broader  in  proportion  to  the  blade  and 
more  open  or  spreading:  clusters  larger  and  more 
thyrse-like:  berries  a  half  smaller  than  in  the  last  and 
often  more  numerous,  shining  black,  with  a  more  tender 
pulp,  arid  jiiipo,  no  niuskiness,  and  thinner  skin:  seeds 
half  small,  r  than  in  the  last.  Dry  woods  and  sands, 
Florida,  af  .Iarks,,i,ville,  Lake  City,  and  southwards, 
api>aniitlv  tli.  ,,iilv  I  u-ape  on  the  reef  keys;  also  in  the 
Bahamas '- I  )illi(uit  to  distinguish  from  I'.  rotuncUfoUa 
in  herbarium  specimens,  but  distinct  in  the  field. 
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in.  in  diam.),  purple-black  and  somewhat  glaucous, 
pleasant-tasted,  ripe  in  late  summer:  seeds  small  and 
broad.  Sandy  banks,  low  hills  and  mountains,  District 
of  Columbia  and  S.  Pa.  to  Tenn.,  Indiana,  Mo.,  and 
S.  W.  Texas. 

Var.  diss§ota,  Eggert,  is  a  form  with  more  ovate  Ivs. 
and  very  long  teeth,  and  a  strong  tendency  towards  ir- 
regular lobing.   Mo. 

FF.    &VS.  ovate  in  outline,  with  a  mostly  well-marked 

G.    Diaphragms  (in  the  nodes)  thin:  yotmg  shoots  not 

red:  Ivs.  not  deeply  lobed. 

8.  montlcola,   Buckley   ( F.  TexAna,   Munson.     V 

Foeiei'ina,   Planch).     Sweet  Mountain   Grape.     Fig. 


2697.    Vitis  monticola  (on  the  left)  and  V.  vulpina  { 


provided  with  diaphragms:  tendrils  forked: 
flower-elusfers  mostly  large  and  elongated:  seeds 
pyriform.     {£uvitis.) 

Green-leaved  Grapes,  mostly  marked  at  maturity  by 
absence  of  prominent  white,  rusty,  or  blue  tomen- 
tum  or  scurf  or  conspicuous  hhinni  on  the  Ivs. 
beneath  (under  surface  soontini'S  thlnhi  pubes- 
cent, or  minute  patches  of  //.-,  ,-,,x,  »,.<.;  in  the 
axils  of  the  veins,  or  prrloips  ,  r,  o  r.,l,iicbby): 
foliage  mostly  thin:  tendrils  iiileijinlliiit,  i.  e., 
every  third  joint  bearing  no  tendrils  (or  inflores- 
cence). V.  cinerea  and  V.  Arizonica  are  partial 
exceptions  and  might  be  looked  for  in  dd  (Nos. 
7-19). 

Vulpioo-likr  nroprs.  rhorarl.n-r,?  In,  tliin  light  or 
lirl.ilil  ,,r,.  II    iiioxlhi  .ih.nsii   Irs.    {irliirli    o  l-<-  ijener- 


ith 

a  long  or  at  least  a  prominent  point  and  usually 

long   and    large   sharp   teeth  or  the   edges   even 

iagged  (Nos.  7-lS). 
V.    Lvs.  broader  than  long,  with  truncate-oblique  base. 

(  V.  Treleasei  might  be  sought  here.) 
7.  nip^Btxis,  Scheele.  Sand,  Sugar,  Rock,  Bush,  or 
Mountain  Grape.  Shrub,  2  to  6  ft.  high,  or  sometimes 
slightly  climbing,  the  tendrils  few  or  even  none,  dia- 
phragms plane  and  rather  thin:  lvs.  reniformto  reniform- 
ovate  (about  .')  to  4  in.  wide  and  two-thirds  as  long), 
rather  thick,  smooth  and  glabrous  on  both  surfaces  at 
maturity,  marked  by  a  characteristic  light  glaucescent 
tint,  the  sides  turned  up  so  as  to  expose  much  of  the 
under  surface,  the  base  only  rarely  cut  into  a  well- 
marked  sinus,  the  margins  very  coarsely  angle-toothed, 
the  boldly  rounded  top  bearing  a  short,  abrupt  point 
and  sometimes  2  lateral  teeth  enlarged  and  suggesting 
lobes:  stamens  in  fertile  fls.  recurved  laterally  or  rarely 
ascending,  those  in  the  sterile  fls.  ascending:  cluster 
small,  slender,  open  and  branched :  berries  small  ( H-% 


2697.  A  slender  trailing  or  climbing  plant  (reaching  20 
to  30  ft.  in  height,  with  very  long  and  slender  branches, 
the  young  growth  angled  and  floccose  (sometimes  gla- 
brous), the  diaphragms  plane  and  rather  thin:  lvs. 
small  and  thin  (rarely  reaching  4  in.  in  width  and  gen- 
erally from  2  to  3  in.  high),  cordate-ovate  to  triangular- 
ovate,  with  the  basal  sinus  ranging  from  nearly  trun- 
cate-oblique to  normally  inverted  U-shaped,  rather  dark 
green  but  glossy  above  and  grayish  green  below,  when 
young  more  or  less  pubescent  or  even  arachnoid  below, 
the  blade  either  prominently  notched  on  either  upper 
margin  or  almost  lobed,  the  point  acute  and  often  pro- 
longed, margins  irregularly  notched  with  smaller  teeth 
than  in  V,  mpestris :  clusters  short  and  broad,  much 
branched  :  berries  medium  or  small  ( averaging  about 
%  in.  in  diam.),  black  or  light-colored,  seedy,  sweet: 
seeds  large  (about  K  in.  long)  and  broad.  Limestone 
hills  in  S.  W.  Texas.  — This  species  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  misunderstanding. 

9.  Tulplna,  Linn.  (F.  ripdria,  Michs.  V.  odoratis- 
sima,  Donn.  V.  Illinoinsis  and  F.  Missourihisis, 
Prince?  F.  tenuifdlia ,  he  Conte  ?  V.  cordifdlia,  var. 
ripAria,  Gray).  Riverbank  or  Frost  Grape.  Figs. 
2C97,  2098.  A  vigorous  tall  -  climbing  plant,  with  a 
bright  green  cast  to  the  foliage,  normally  glabrous 
young  shoots,  large  stipules,  and  plane  very  thin  dia- 
phragms: lvs.  thin,  medium  to  large,  cordate-ovate, 
with  a  broad  but  usually  an  evident  sinus,  mostly  show- 
ing a  tendency  (which  is  sometimes  pronounced)  to  3 
lobes,  generally  glabrous  and  bright  green  below,  but 
the  veins  and  their  angles  often  pubescent,  the  margins 
variously  deeply  and  irregularly  toothed  and  sometimes 
cut,  the  teeth  and  the  long  point  prominently  acute: 
fertile  fls.  bearing  reclining  or  curved  stamens,  and  the 
sterile  ones  long  and  erect  or  ascending  stamens:  clus- 
ters medium  to  large,  on  short  peduncles,  branched 
(often  very  compound),  the  fls.  sweet-scented:  berries 
small  (less  than  Ja  in.  in  diam.).  purple-black  with  a 
heavy  blue  bloom,  sour  and  usually  austere,  generally 
ripening  late  (even  after  frost) :  seeds  rather  small  and 
distinctly    pyriform.     New    Brunswick,    according    to 
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Macoun,  toN.  Dak.,Kans.  and  Colo,  and  south  to  W.Va., 
Mo.  and  N.W.Texas.  B.M.  2429.— The  commonest  Grape 
in  the  northern  states  west  of  New  England,  abundant 
along  streams.  Variable  iu  the  flavor  and  maturity  of 
the  fruit.  Forms  with  petioles,  and  under  surfaces  of 
Ivs.  pubescent  sometimes  occur  Occasionally 
hybridizes  with  F.  habrtisca  eastward  the 
brid  being  known  by  the  tomentose  young 
shoots  and  unfolding  leaves,  and  the  darker  foil 
age,  which  is  marked  with  rusty  tomentum  along 
the  veins  of  the  less  jagged  leaves 

Var.   prSBCOX,   Bailey,   is   the  June  Grape   of 
Missouri,  the  little  sweet  fruits  ripening  in  Julj 

10.  TrelSasei,  Munson.  Plant  shrubbv  and 
much  branched,  climbing  little  the  small  and 
mostly  short  (generally 
shorter  than  the  Ivs.)  ten- 
drils deciduous  the  first  year 
unless  finding  support,  in- 
ternodes  short,  the  dia- 
phragms twice  thicker 
(about  one-sixteentli  in.) 
than  in  V.  vulpina  and  .shal- 
low-biconcave: stipule.s  le.ss 
than  one-fourth  as  large  as 
in  V.  vulpina:  Ivs.  large 
and  green,  very  broad-nvate 

(often  wider  than  long), 
thin  glabrous  and  shining 
on  both  surfaces,  the  basal 
sinus  very  broad  and  open 
and  making  no  distinct  an- 
gle with  the  petiole,  the 
margin  unequally  notch- 
toothed  (not  jagged  as  in  V. 
vitlpiiio)  and  indistinctly  3- 
lobed,  the  apex  much  shorter 
than  ill  I',  rulphia  :  fertile 
fls.  with  very  short,  recurved 

cending     stamens:     cluster 
small  (2  to  3  in.  long) :    ber- 
ries >3  in.  or  less  thick,  black 
with  a  thin  bloom,  ripening 
three    weeks    later  than    I 
vulpina  when  grown  in  the 
siime  place,   thin-skinned 
pulp    juicy     and 
sweet:     seeds 
small.     Brewster 
county,    S.    W. 
Texas    and    New 
Mexico   to    Brad 
shaw  Mountains. 
Arizona.  -  Little 

sibly  a  dry-coun- 
frv  "form  of  V. 
rnlpinn.  In  habit  it  sug- 
gests i'.  ArizonicafV&T.gla- 
hra,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished, among  other 
things,  by  its  earlier  flower- 
ing and  larger  leaves  with 
coarser  teeth  and  less 
pointed  apex. 

11.  Lfingil,  Prince  ( F. 
Solonis,  Planch.  ('.  Nulvo- 
Mexic()H(i,hemm.).  Differs 
from  vigorous  forms  of  ('. 
vulpina  in  having  floccose 
or  pubescent  young  growth: 
Ivs.  decidedly  more  circular 
in  outline,  with  more  angu- 
lar teeth  and  duller  in  color, 
often  distinctly  pubescent 
beneath:  stamens  in  fertile 
fls.    short    and    weak    and 

laterally  reflexed,  those  in  sterile  fls.  long  and  strong: 
seeds  larger.  N.W.Texas  and  New  Mexico.  — Regarded  by 
French  authors  as  a  hybrid,  the   species  V.  rupestris, 
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vulpina,  candicatis  and  cordlfolia  having  been  sug- 
gested as  its  probable  parents.  It  is  variable  in  char- 
acter. In  most  of  its  forms  it  would  be  taken  for  a  com- 
pound of  V  rupestris  and  V.  vulpina,  but  the  latter 
species  IS  not  known  to  occur  in  most  of  its  range.    It 


very  likely  originally  a  hybrid  between  V.  rupestris 
lich  it  sometimes  closely  resembles  in  herbarium 
cimens  except  for  its  woolliness)  and  some  tomentose 
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species  (possibly  with   V.  Arizonica  or 
y.  Doaniano),  but  it  is  now  so  widely 
distributed  and   grows  so   far  removed 
from  its    supposed  parents 
in  such  great  quantity  in 
certain  areas,  that  for  tax- 
onomic  purposes  it  must 
be  Itept  distinct.    It  is  not 
unlikely  that  it  has  origi- 
nated   at   different   places 
as  the  product   of  unlike 
hybridizations.    Late 
French  writers  designate 
the  jagged-leaved  forms  as 
V.  Solonis,  and  the   den- 
tate   forms    as   V.  JVuevo- 
Mexicana.    This  interest- 
ing Grape  was  found  some 
thirty  years  ago  by  Engel- 
mann  in  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den  of   Berlin  under  the 
name    of    Viiis     Solonis, 
without   history.      Engel- 
mann   guesses  (Bushberg 
Cat.  ed.  3,  18)  the  name  u> 
be     a     corruption     of 
"Long's."    It  is  probable 
that  the  plant  was  sent  to 
European  gardens  as  Vitis 
Jjongii  — very  likely   from 
Prince's  nursery— and  the 
name    was    misread    on    the 
label.      The     original    name, 
which  was  duly  published  by 
Prince  with  description,  may 
now  be  restored. 

Var.  microsp^rma,  Bailey 
(V.  Salonis,  var.  micro- 
spirma,  Munson),  is  a  very 
vigorous  and  small  -  seeded 
form,  which  is  very  resistant 
to  drought.  Red  River,  N. 
Texas. 

12.  CMmpini,  Planch.  Prob- 
ably a  hybrid  of  V.  rupestris 
or  V.  Burlandieri  and  1'.  can- 
dicans,  bearing  medium  to 
large  reniform  or  reniform- 
cordate  Ivs.  which  are  var- 
iously pubescent  or  cobwebby 
but  become  glabrous,  the 
growing  tips  mostly  white-to- 
mentose:  berries  very  large 
and  excellent.  S.  W.  Texas. 
A.G.1891:579.-In  some  places 
associated  with  V.  candicans, 
Berlandieri  and  monticola 
only,  and  in  others  with  the 
above  and  V.  rupestris.  Often 
composing  dense  thickets  in 
the  wild. 

GG.  Diapliragms  very  thick 
nnd  strong:  young 
shoots  bright  red:  Ivs. 
often  strongly  lobed, 

13.  rilbra,  Michx.  (  V,  mono- 
spirma,     Michx.).       Red     or 
Cat  Grape.     A    slender    but 
strong -growing    vine,    with      Vitis 
small;     long-jointed     angled  and    V.    Berlandieri 
red  glabrous  herb-like  shoots  (x  i^_) 
and  red  petioles:    Ivs.  small 
to  medium,  ovate-acuminate, 
dark  green  and  glossy,  some- 
times  indistinctly  pubescent 
on    the    nerves    below,    the 

sinus  obtuse,  the  blade  either  nearly  continuous  in  out 
line  or  (commonly)  prominently  lobed  or  even  parted 
coarsely  notched :  stamens  in  the  sterile  fls.  long 
and  erect:  clusters  loose  and  long-peduncled,  branched 
the   fls.   opening  very   late :    berries    small    and    late 


lH-%  in.  indiam.),  black  without  bloom, 
with  little  juice  and  commonly  contain- 
ing but  a  single  seed,  which  is  "large  and 
and  Missouri  to  Louisiana 
and  Texas.  G. P.  2:341.— 
A  handsome  plant.  I'. 
palmata,  Vahl,  founded 
on  'V^irginian  specimens, 
is  probably  V,  vulpina, 
although  it  is  sometimes 
made  to  replace  the  name 
r.  rubra, 

EE.     Cordifolia  -  like 
Grapes,  with  thick- 
ish  and  dull-colored 
or  grayish  green  Ivs. 
often    holding   some 
close,    dull    pubes- 
cence below  at  ma- 
turity and  the  shoots 
and   Ivs.  nearly  al- 
ways  more  or   less 
pubescent    when 
young,     the     teeth 
mostly    short,    the 
point  mostly  rectang- 
ular and   conspicu- 
ous {Jfos.  14-18). 
F.  Plant  strong  and  climb- 
ing, with  stout,  per- 
sistent tendrils. 
G.    Young      shoots     terete, 
and   glabrous    or    very 
soon  becoming  so. 
14.  cordiJfiUa,    Michx.    {V. 
pullAria,    LeConte).       Trde 
Frost  Grape,  Chicken,  Rac- 
coon, or  Winter  Grape.  One 
of  the  most  vigorous  of  Amer- 
ican  vines,    climbing   to    the 
tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  and 
sometimes  making  a  trunk  1 
or  2  ft.  in  diam. :  diaphragms 
thick  and  strong;    Ivs.  long- 
cordate,     triangular  -  cordate 
with    rounded    base,    or    cor- 
date-ovate,    undivided      but 
sometimes    very    indistinctly 
3-lobed  or  3-angled,  the  basal 
sinus  rather  deep  and  narrow, 
the  margin  with  large,  acute 
teeth   of  different   sizes   and 
the  point  long  and  acute,  the 
upper  surface  glossy  and  the 
lower  bright  green  and  either 
becoming   perfectly  glabrous 
or  bearing  some  close  and  fine 
inconspicuous  grayish  pubes- 
cence on  the  veins;    petioles 

sterile  fls.  and  short  reflexed- 
curved  in  the  fertile  ones  : 
clusters  long  and  very  many- 
Howered,  most  of  the  pedicels 
branched  or  at  least  bearing 
a  cluster  of  fls. :  berries  nu- 
merous and  small  (about  "sin. 

black  and  only  very  slightly 
glaucous,  late  and  persistent, 
with  a  thick   skin  and    little 


broad.  In  thickets  and  along 
streams  from  Pa.  (and  proba- 
bly S.  New  York)  to  E.  Kan., 
Fla.  and  Texas. 
Var  loetida  En„elm.,  has  fetidly  aromatic  berries, 
and  gro^\     ni  fli     Mi     i  sijipi  valley. 

Vai  sempervirens  Muiison.  A  glossy-leaved  form 
holdin^  It  t  li  „  \  IV  late  in  the  season:  Ivs  some- 
times sug„e  tm^  ft  im    ot  y.  rubra.     S.  Fla. 
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Var.  H^Ueri,  Bailey.  Lvs.  more  circular  (i.  e.,  lacking 
the  long  point),  and  the  teeth  round-obtuse  and  ending 
in  a  short  mucro.  Kerr  county,  S.  Texas,  I, GOO  to  2.000 
feet. 


nd  cnvfred  the  fir 


15.  Bailey&.na,  Munson 
Lam.).  'Possum  Gr.aje. 
r.  cordifolia,  rather  sleu.l 
very  many  short  side  shu 
the   larger  ones   shortly   1 


'  •   ' .  Munson.  not 
.  -    i-limber  than 

riiernodes  and 

it'-liieiilly  smaller, 
tly   3-lobed    (lobes 


3700.    Vitis  Calitornica  ( 


Illy  ou  the  veins,  the  point  only  rarely  pro- 
longed and  often  rauticous,  the  teeth  comparatively 
small  and  notch-like  and  not  prominently  acute,  sinus 
more  open;  petioles  shorter  and  often  pubescent;  floral 
organs  very  small,  the'stamens  reflexed  in  the  fertile 
fls.:  pedicels  short,  making  the  bunch  very  compact: 
berries  about  the  size  of  r.  cordifolia,  black  and  nearly 
or  quite  bloomless.  Kite:  seed  small  and  notched  on  top. 
Mountain  valleys,  800  to  3,000  ft.  altitude,  southwestern 
Va.  and  adjacent  W.  Va.  and  W.  N.  C,  Tenn.  and  N. 
Ga. ;  also  at  common  levels  in  the  uplands  of  west-cen- 
tral Ga.-The  eastern  counterpart  of  I'.  Berlandieri. 

16.  BeTlandidri,  Planch.  Mountain,  Spanish,  Fall 
or  Winter  Grape.  Fig.  2699.  A  stocky,  moderately 
climbing  vine,  with  mostly  short  internodes  and  rather 
thick  diaphragms:  lvs.  medium  large,  broadly  cordate- 
ovate  or  cordate-orbicular  (frequently  as  broad  as  long), 
glabrous  and  glossy  above,  covered  at  first  with  gray 
pubescence  below  but  becoming  glabrous  and  even 
glossy  except  on  the  veins,  the  sinus  mostly  inverted- 
U-shaped  in  outline  but  often  acute  at  the  point  of  in- 
sertion of  the  petiole,  the  margin  distinctly  angled  above 
or  shortly  3-lobed  and  marked  by  rather  large,  open, 
notch-like  acute  teeth  of  varying  size,  the  apex  mostly 
pronounced  and  triangular-pointed :  stamens  long  and  as- 
cending in  the  sterile  fls.,  laterally  recurved  in  the  fertile 
oies:  clusters  compact  and  compound,  mostly  strongly 
shouldered,  bearing  numerous  medium  to  small  (J.^in. 
or  less  in  diam.),  purple  and  slishtly  glaucous  very  late 
berries  which  are  Juicy  and  plt-asant-tasted:  seed  (fre- 
quently only  1 1  medium  to  small.  Limestone  soils  along 
streams  and  hills,  S.  W.  Texas  and  Jlex.  — Well  marked 
by  the  gray-veined  under  surface  of  the  leaves. 

17.  cin^rea,  Engelm.  Sweet  Winter  Grape.  Fig. 
2699.  Climbing  high,  with  medium  to  long  internodes 
and^ thick  and  strong  diaphragms:  lvs.  large,  broadly 
cordate-ovate  to  triangular-cordate-ovate  (generally 
longer  than  broad),  the  sinus  mostly  wide  and  obtuse, 


the  margin  small-notched  (teeth  much  smaller  than  in 
V.  Belandieri)  or  sometimes  almost  entire,  mostly  dis- 
tinctly and  divaricately  3-angled  or  shortly  3-lobed 
towards  the  apex,  the  triangular  apex  large  and  promi- 
nent, the  upper  surface  cobwebby  when  young  but  be- 
coming dull  dark  green  (not  glossy),  the  under  surface 
remaining  ash-gray  or  dun-gray,  webby-piibesceut :  sta- 
mens in  sterile  fls.  long,  slender  and  asoon.liiiK,  in  tlie 
fertile  ones  short  and  laterally  recurved  :  i-lu>t.r  iimstly 
loose  and  often  straggling,  containing  many  small  black 
berries,  these  only  slightly,  if  at  all  glaucous,  ripening 
very  late,  and  after  frost  becoming  sweet  and  pleasant: 
seeds  small  to  medium.  Along  streams,  mostly  in  limy 
soils,  central  111.  to  Kans.  and  Texas;  also  N.  Fla. ;  also 
in  Mex.  — Readily  distinguished 
from  V.  (sstimlis  by  the  triangu- 
lar-topped sharply  3-lobed  ash- 
gray  lvs.  and  the  gray  tomentum 
of  the  young  growth. 

Var.  Florid&na,  Munson.  Grow- 
ing tips  rusty-tomentose,  as  are 
sometimes  the  veins  on  the  under 

/sides  of  the  leaves:  cluster  longer- 
peduncled  and  more  compound. 
Manatee  CO.,  Fla. ;  and  apparently 
also  in  Ark. ;  possibly  a  com- 
pound with  r.  astivalis,  but  the 
lvs.  have  the  characteristic  shape 
of  I',  cinerea.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  any  form  of 
r.  Caribaa,  because  of  the  lobed  triangular-topped  lvs. 
and  much  larger  teeth. 

Var.  can^scens,  Bailey.  A  form  with  rounded  or  heart- 
like lvs.,  the  upper  half  of  the  leaf  lacking  the  triangu- 
lar and  3-lobed  shape  of  the  type.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
S.  111.  to  Texas. 


18.  Ariz6nica,  Engelm.  (V.  ArizonSnsis,  Parry). 
Canon  Grape.  Plant  weak,  much  branched,  with  short 
internodes  and  thick  diaphragms,  branchlets  angled: 
lvs.  mostly  small,  cordate-ovate  and  with  a  prominent 
triangular-pointed  apex,  the  sinus  broad  or  the  base  of 
the  blade  even  truncate,  the  teeth  many  and  small  and 
pointed  or  mucronate,  the  margin  either  continuous  or 
very  indistinctly  3-lobed  (or  sometimes  prominently 
lobed  on  young  growths ) ,  the  leaves  and  shoots  white- 
woolly  when  young,  but  becoming  nearly  glabrous  with 
age:  stamens  ascending  in  sterile  fls.  and  recurved  in 
the  fertile  ones:  bunches  small  and  compound,  not 
greatly,  if  at  all,  exceeding  the  lvs.,  bearing  20  to  40 
small  black  berries  of  pleasant  taste:  seeds  2  to  3,  me- 
dium size.  Along  river  banks,  W.  Texas  to  New  Mex. 
and  Ariz.,  mostly  south  of  the  35th  parallel,  to  S.  E. 
Calif,  and  northern  Mex. 

Var.  gl&bra,  Munson.  Plant  glabrous, with  glossy  and 
mostly  thinner  and  larger  lvs.  In  mountain  gulches, 
with  the  species  and  ranging  northwards  into  S.  Utah. 
Distinguished  from  V.  monticola  by  its  triangular- 
pointed  and  small-toothed  lvs.  Probably  a  form  of  l^. 
Treleasi. 
EEE.    Orbicitlar-scallop-lvd.  species  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

19.  Calif6nuca,  Benth.  Fig.  2700.  A  vigorous  species, 
tall-climbing  upon  trees  but  making  bushy  clumps 
when  not  finding  support,  the  nodes  large  and  dia- 
phragms rather  thin:  lvs.  mostly  round-renitorm  (the 
broader  ones  the  shape  of  a  horse's  hoof -print),  rather 
thin,  either  glabrous  and  glossy  or  (more  commonly) 
cottony-canescent  until  half  grown  and  usually  remain- 
ing plainly  pubescent  below,  the  sinus  ranging  from 
very  narrow  and  deep  to  broad  and  open,  the  margins 
varying  (on  the  same  vine)  from  finely  blunt-toothed  to 
coarsely  scallop-toothed  (the  latter  a  characteristic 
feature),  the  upper  portion  of  the  blade  either  perfectly 
continuous  and  rounded  or  sometimes  indistinctly 
3-lobed  and  terminating  in  a  very  short  apex:  bunches 
medium,  mostly  long-peduncled  and  forked,  the  numer- 
ous small  berries  glaucous-white,  seedy  and  dry  but  of 
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DD.  Colored-leaved  Grapes,  marked  by  thick  or  at  least 
firm  foliage,  the  Ins.  prominently  rusty  or  ivhite- 
tomentose  or  glaticotts-blue.  V.  cinerea,  V.  Ari- 
zoniea,  and  possibly  V.  Califoi-nica  might  be  sought 
here;  and  late-gathered  forms  of  V.  bicolor  might 
be  looked  for  in  D  (p.  1950). 

E.  Lvs.  only  flocculent  or  cobwebby  or  glaucous  below 

when  fully  grown  {i.  e.,  not  covered  with  a  thick, 
dense,  felt-like  tomentum,  except  sometimes  in  V. 
Doaniana).    [Nos.  S0-S4.) 

F.  Wliite-tipped    Grapes,   comprising  species  ivith   the 

eiiits  vf  the  growing  shoots  and  the  under  surface 

of  the  Ivs.  whitish  or  gray. 
20.  Girdiina,  Munson.  Valley  Grape.  Strong,  climb- 
ing vine.witli  thick  diaphragms :  Ivs.  medium  to  large  and 
rather  thin,  broadly  cordate-ovate,  with  a  rather  deep  and 
narrow  sinus  and  nearly  continuous  or  obscurely  3-lobed 
outline  (sometimes  markedly  3-lobed  on  young  shoots), 


the  teeth  many  and  small  and  acute,  the  apex  short- 
triangular  or  almost  none,  the  under  surface  remaining 
closely  ashy-tomentose:  clusters  large  and  very  com- 
pound, each  one  dividing  into  three  or  four  nearly  equal 
sections,  which  are  in  turn  shouldered  and  thyrse-like: 
berries  small,  black  and  slightly  glaucous,  the  skin  thin 
but  tough,  pulp  finally  becoming  sweet:  seeds  medium 
in  size,  pyriform.  S.  Calif.,  south  of  the  36th  parallel. 
—Differs  from  K.  Califoi-nica  in  the  more  pubescent 
shoots  and  foliage,  smaller  and  sharp  teeth,  decompound 
clusters,  smaller  less  glaucous  berries,  and  smaller 
seeds.  Shoots  of  V.  Californica  often  bear  Ivs.  with 
small  and  muticous  teeth,  and  such  specimens  without 
the  U. -clusters  are  difficult  to  distinguish  from  this 
species.  Some  of  the  forms  which  have  been  referred 
to  V.  Girdiana  are  apparently  hybrids  with  the  wine 
Grape,  V.  vinifera;  and  at  best  the  plant  is  imperfectly 
understood  and  its  merits  as  a  species  are  yet  to  be 
determined. 

21.  Doaniina,  Munson.  Plant  vigorous,  climbing 
high  or  remaining  bushy  if  failing  to  find  support,  with 
short  internodes  and  rather  thin  diaphragms:  Ivs.  blu- 
ish green  in  cast,  mostly  large,  thick  and  firm,  cordate- 
ovate  or  round-ovate  in  outline,  bearing  a  prominent 
triangular  apex,  the  sinus  either  deep  or  shallow,  the 
margins  with  very  large,  angular,  notch-like  teeth  and 
more  or  less  prominent  lobes,  the  under  surface  usually 
remaining  densely  pubescent  and  the  upper  surface 
more  or  less  floccose:  cluster  medium  to  small,  bearing 


large  {%  in.  and  less  in  diam.),  black,  glaucous  berries 
of  excellent  quality  :  seeds  large  04-%  in.  long),  dis- 
tinctly pyriform.  Chiefly  in  N.  W.  Texas,  but  ranging 
from  Greer  Co.,  Oklahoma,  to  beyond  the  Pecos  river  in 
New  Mexico.  G.F.  9:455.  — The  species  varies  greatly 
in  pubescence,  some  specimens  being  very  nearly  gla- 
brous at  maturity  and  others  densely  white-tomentose. 
The  plant  would  pass  at  once  as  a  hybrid  of  V.  vulpina 
and  r.  candicans,  except  that  the  former  does  not  often 
occur  in  its  range.  It  is  very  likely  a  hybrid,  however, 
and  V.  candicans  seems  to  be  one  of  the  parents. 
PF.  Rusty  tipped  Grapes  corrprising  the  cestivalian 
group,  the  unfolding  lis  and  (except  in  V.  bi- 
color) the  young  sho  t  It  tl  i  f  tiugineous, 
and  the  matuie  hi  I       h  below, 

or  sometimes  becot  I  > 

22.  aestivalis  Michx    (I  l     l   fs   and 

Americdna     Bartrim        1  I  l\  l,a- 

b)  i6r  I    var  wtt       I       K  t,   1      t     /    icltata  anA 
I     a    neb    (6    LeCoute)      Slmmek,  Blnch,  or 
PiuE  N  (iRAPE    Strong  tall  chmbmg  vme,  with 
me  1mm   short  mternodes    thick    diaphragms, 
ind  often  pubescent  petioles    Ivs   mostly  large, 
thinmsh   at   first   but    becoming  rather  thick, 
Jl         ovate-cordate  to  round-cordate  in  outline,  the 
sinus  either  deep  (the  basal  lobes  often  over- 
lapping)  or  broad  and  open,  the  limb   always 
lobed  or  prominently  angled,  the  lobes  either 
3  or  5,  in  the  latter  case  the  lobal  sinuses  usu- 
ally enlarged  and   rounded    at   the  extremity, 
the  apex  of  the  leaf  broadly  and  often  obtusely 
triangular,  the  upper  surface  dull  and  becom- 
ing glabrous  and  the  under  surface  retaining 
a  covering  of  copious  rusty  or  red-brown  pu- 
bescence which  clings  to  the  veins  and  draws 
together  in  many  small,  tufty  masses :  stamens 
in  fertile  fls.  reflexed  and  laterally  bent :  clus- 
ters   mostly    long    and    long- peduncled,    not 
greatly  branched  or  even  nearly  simple  ( mostly 
interrupted  when  in  flower),  bearing  .small  {% 
in.  or  less  in  diam.),  black,  glaucous  berries, 
which  have   a  tough  skin  and  a  pulp  ranging 
from  dryish  and   astringent  to  juicy  and  sweet:  seeds 
medium  size  (}4  in.  or  Jess  long),  two  to  four.     South- 
ern New  York  to  central  Fla.  and  westward  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri.— A  marked  type  among  American 
Grapes,  being  readily  distinguished  from  other  species 
by  the  reddish  fuzz  of  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves. 

Var.  glauca,  Bailey  (  V.  Llncecumii,  var.  glaiica, 
Munson).  Lvs.  and  mature  wood  glaucous-blue  on  the 
body  beneath,  but  the  veins  rusty:  berries  and  seeds 
larger.  S.  W.  Missouri  to  N.  Texas.  — Much  like  V.  bi- 
color, but  lvs.  thicker  and  more  pubescent  below,  and 
tips  of  shoots  rusty-tomentose. 

Var.  Linsecomii,  Munson  ( V.  diversifdlia,  Prince. 
V.  I/insecomii,  Buckley).  PosT-OAK,  Pine-wood,  or 
Turkey  Grape.  More  stocky  than  V.  cestivalis,  climb- 
ing high  upon  trees  but  forming  a  bushy  clump  when 
not  finding  support:  lvs.  densely  tomentose  or  velvety 
below:  berries  large  {^-%  in.  in  diameter),  black  and 
glaucous,  mostly  palatable:  seeds  mostly  much  larger 
than  in  I',  cestivalis  (often  %  in.  long).  High  post-oak 
(Quercus  stellata)  lands,  S.  W.  Missouri  to  N.  Texas 
and  E.  La.  — Very  likely  derived  from  the  astivalis  type 
through  adaptation  to  dry  soils  and  climates.  Perhaps 
worth  recognition  as  a  geographical  species.  The  name 
of  this  Grape  was  spelled  Linsecomii  by  Buckley,  with 
whom  the  name  originated.  The  name  of  the  iierson 
whom  he  commemorated  was  spelled  Lincecum,  and 
Munson  has  therefore  changed  the  spelling  of  the  name 
of  the  Grape.  However,  Buckley's  spelling  should  per- 
sist, as  a  matter  of  nomenclatorial  priority. 

Var.  Bourquiniina,  Bailey  (  V.  Boiirguinidna,  Mun- 
son). A  domestic  offshoot,  represented  in  such  culti- 
vated varieties  as  Herbemont  and  Le  Noir,  differing 
from  T'.  cestivalis  in  its  mostly  thinner  leaves  which 
(like  the  young  shoots)  are  only  slightly  red-brown 
below,  the  pubescence  mostly  cinerous  or  dun-colored 
or  the  under  surface  sometimes  blue-green:  berries 
large  and  juicy,  black  or  amber-colored.- A  mixed  type, 
some  of  it  probably  a  direct  amelioration  of  V.  cestir- 
alis,a.nd  some  hybridized  with  the  wine  Grape  (  V.  vini- 
fera).  Much  cultivated  south. 
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23.  bicolor,  Le  Conte  ( V.  argentifdiia,  Munson).  Blue 
Grape,  or  Soimer  Grape  of  the  North.  Fig.  2701.  A 
strong,  high-climbing  vine,  with  mostly  long  internodes 
and  thick  diaphragms,  the  young  growth  and  canes 
generally  perfectly  glabrous  and  mostly  (but  not  always) 
glaucous  -  blue,  tendrils 
and  petioles  very  long: 
Ivs.  large,  roundcordate- 
ovate  in  outline,  glabrous 
and  dull  above  and  very 
heavily  glaucous -blue 
below,  but  losing  the 
bloom  and  becoming  dull 
green  very  late  in  the 
season,  those  on  the 
young  growth  deeply  3- 
."i-lobed  and  on  the  older 
growths  shallowly  3- 
lobed,  the  basal  sinus 
running  from  deep  to 
shallow,  the  margins 
mostly  shallow -toothed 
or  sinuate  -  toothed  (at 
least  not  so  prominently 

notch-toothed  as  in  r.  astivalif:):  cluster  mostly  long 
and  nearly  simple  (sometimes  forked),  generally  with 
a  long  or  prominent  peduncle:  the  purple  and  densely 
glaucous  berries  of  medium  size  ( J^in.  or  less  in  diam. )', 
sour  but  pleasant-tasted  when  ripe  (just  before  frost): 
seeds  rather  small.  Abundant  northwards  along  streams 
and  on  banks,  there  taking  the  place  of  y.  testivalis. 
Ranges  from  New  Eng.  and  111.  to  the  mountains  of 
W.  North  Carolina  and  to  W.  Tenn.-Well  distinguished 
from  y.  (eslivalis  (at  least  in  its  northern  forms)  by  the 
absence  of  rufous  tomentura,  the  blue-glaucous  small- 
toothed  leaves,  and  long  petioles  and  tendrils.  It  has 
been  misunderstood  because  it  loses  its  glaucous  char- 
acter in  the  fall. 

24.  Caribasa,  DC.  Pig.  2702.  Climbing,  with  flocculent- 
woolly  (or  rarely  almost  glabrous)  and  striate  shoots: 
tendrils  rarely  continuous :  Ivs.  cordate-ovate  or  even 
broader  and  mostly  acuminate-pointed,  sometimes  ob- 
scurely angled  above  ( but  never  lobed  except  now  and 
then  on  young  shoots),  becoming  glabrous  above  but 
generally  remaining  rufous-tomentose  below,  the  mar- 
gins set  with  very  small,  mucro-tipped  sinuate  teeth: 
cluster  long  and  long-peduncled,  generally  large  and 
very  compound :  berry  small  and  globose,  purple:  seed 
obovate,grooved  on  the  dorsal  side.  Awidely  distributed 
and  variable  species  in  the  American  tropics,  running 
into  white-leaved  forms  (as  in  V.  Blancoi,  Munson). 
Little  known  in  the  United  States:  La.,  Lake  City, 
N.  Fla.,  swamp  near  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


I^vs.  densely  to- 
menlose  or  felt- 
like  beneath 
throitghont  the 
season,  the   cov- 
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cate ),  deeply  ,T-7-lobed  (with  enlarging  rounded  sinuses) 
on  the  strong  shoots  and  more  or  less  indistinctly  lobed 
or  only  angled  on  the  normal  growths,  the  margins 
wavy  or  sinuate-toothed:  stamens  in  the  sterile  fls. 
long  and  strong,  those  in  the  fertile  fls.  very  short  and 


2703.    Vitis  candicans,  var. 


.(X^). 


■mg 


n-hi, 


rusty  irhite. 
Tendrilx   intermit- 
tent (every  third 
joint  wirli  neither 


florescence  oppo- 
site the  leaf). 
c&ndicans,  En- 
m.  (F.  Mustangen- 
sis,  Buckl.).  Mustang 
Grape.  Plant  strong 
and  high  climbing,  with 
densely  woolly  young 
growth(which  is  gener- 
ally rusty-tipped),  and 
very  thick  diaphragms: 
Ivs.  medium  in  size 
and  more  or  less  poplar-like,  ranging  from  reniform- 
ovate  to  cordate-ovate  or  triangular-ovate,  dull  above 
but  very  densely  white-tomentose  below  and  on  the 
petioles,  the  basal  sinus  very  broad  and  open  or  usually 
none  whatever  (the  base  of  the  leaf  then  nearly  trun- 


laterally  reflexed:  cluster  small,  mostly  branched,  bear- 
ing a  dozen  to  twenty  large  [%  in.  or  less  in  diam.) 
purple  or  light-colored  or  even  whitish  berries,  which 
have  a  thick  skin  and  a  very  disagreeable  fiery  flavor: 
seeds  large,  pyriform.  E.  Texas,  mostly  on  limestone 
soils. 

Var.  coriicea,  Bailey (  V.  cori&cea,  Shnttl.).  Leather- 
leaf  or  Calloosa  Grape.  Fig.  2703.  Differs  from  the 
species  chiefly  in  bearing  much  smaller  (about  %  in. 
in  diam. )  thinner-skinned  and  more  edible  Grapes  with 
mostly  smaller  seeds,  and  perhaps  a  less  tendency  to 
very  deep  lobing  in  the  Ivs.  on  young  shoots  and  pos- 
sibly rather  more  marked  rustiness  on  the  young 
growths.  Florida,  chiefly  southward,  in  which  range 
various  Texan  plants  reappear.— The  more  agreeable 
quality  of  the  fr.  is  probably  the  result  of  a  more 
equable  and  moister  climate. 

26.  Simpsoni,  Munson.  Distinguished  by  mostly 
much-cut  Ivs.  on  the  young  shoots  and  comparatively 
thin,  large  and  large-toothed  ones  on  the  main  shoots, 
rusty  -  white  tomentum  below  and  very  prominently 
brown-toraentose  young  growths,— the  character  of  the 
Ivs.  and  tomentum  varying  widely,  the  foliage  some- 
times becoming  almost  blue-green  below.  Fla. -This 
is  likely  a  hybrid  of  V.  cpstiralis  and  r.  candicans,  var. 
coriacea.  Some  forms  of  it  are  very  like  V.  Labrtisca, 
and  might  be  mistaken  for  that  species. 

FP.    Tendrils  mostly  continuous  (o  tendril  or  inflor- 
escence at  every  node). 

27.  Labnisca,  Linn.  (I'.  Bldndi.  Prince).  Fox 
Grape.  Skunk  Grape.  Figs.  949,  950,  Vol.  II.  A  strong 
vine,  climbing  high  on  thickets  and  trees :  young  shoots 
tawny  or  fuscous,  with  much  scurfy  down:  Ivs.  large 
and  thick,  strongly  veined  (especially  beneath),  broadly 
cordate-ovate,  mostly  obscurely  3-lobed  towards  the  top 
(on  strong  growths  the  sinuses  sometimes  extending  a 
third  or  even  half  the  depth  of  the  blade,  and  rounded 
and  edentate  at  the  bottom)  or  sometimes  nearly  con- 
tinuous in  outline  and  almost  deltoid-ovate,  the  petiolar 
sinus  mostly  shallow  and  very  open  (ranging  to  narrow 
and  half  or  more  the  length  of  the  petiole),  the  margins 
shallowly  scallop-toothed  with  mucro-pointed  teeth  (or 
sometimes  almost  entire),  and  the  apex  and  lobes  acute, 
the  upper  surface  dull  green  and  becoming  glabrous 
but  the  lower  surface  densely  covered  with  a  tawny- 
white,  dun-colored  or  red-brown  tomentum :  stamens 
long  and  erect  in  the  sterile  fls.  and  (in  wild  forms) 
short  and  recurved  in  the  fertile  ones :  raceme  short 
(berries  usually  less  than  20  in  wild  types),  generally 
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simple  or  very  nearly  so,  in  anthesls  about  the  length 
of  the  peduncle:  berries  large  and  nearly  spherical, 
ranging  from  purple-black  (the  common  color)  to  red- 
brown  and  amber  -  green,  generally  falling  from  the 
pedicel  when  ripe,  variable  in  taste  but  mostly  sweetish 
musky  and  some- 
times slightly 
astringent,  the  skin 
thick  and  tough : 
seeds  very  large  and 
thick.  New  England 
and  southwards  in 
the  Alleghany  re- 
gion and  highlands 

Georgia.  Not  known 
to  occur  west  of  E. 
New  York  in  the 
North,  but  reported 
from  S.  Indiana.— 
The  parent  of  the 
greater  part  of 
American  cultivated 
Grapes.  It  is  often 
founded  with  I'. 

South,  from  which 
it  is  distinguished 
by  the  habitually 
tendrils, 
felt  -  like 
Its.  which  are  not 
floccose,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  small- 
toothed  Ivs.,  very 
short  clusters  and 
large  berries  and 
seeds. 


BE.    Skill  and  pulp   firinUj  cohering  in  the  ripe  fruit. 

28.  vinifera,  Linn.  Wise  Grape.  Eukopean  Grape. 
Fig.  2704.  Young  growth  smooth  or  floccose,  the  plant 
not  so  high  climbing  as  most  American  species :  ten- 
drils intermittent:  Ivs.  mostly  thinnish,  rounded,  with 
a  deep  sinus  and  the  basal  lobes  usually  overlapping, 
tomentose  or  glabrous  beneath,  the  margins  coarsely 
notched  or  jagged :  clusters  large  and  long,  the  berries 
usually  oval  or  oblong,  although  many  varieties  are  glob- 
ular-fruited. Probably  native  to  the  Caspian  or  Cau- 
casus region  and  western  India.  Var.  lacinibsa,  Hort., 
has  much-cut  foliage;  handsome.  Gn.  54,  p.  425.— Cult. 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  the  Grape  of  history.  Now 
greatly  varied.  The  hothouse  Grapes,  as  Black  Ham- 
burg, Barbarossa,  are  of  this  species;  also  the  vineyard 
Grapes  of  California.  Not  hardy  in  the  northern  states 
and  very  subject  to  phylloxera  (root-louse)  and  mildew. 
Kegel,  a  Russian  botanist,  considered  the  Wine  Grape 
to  be  a  hybrid  of  two  species  that  he  characterized  as  V. 
Labrusca  and  V.  vulpina,  but  this  view  is  not  accepted. 

y.  Amurenais,  Rupr.,  is  much  like  V.  vinifera.  sometimes 
grown  abroad  for  the  purple  tint  of  its  young  growtli.  Gn.  54, 
p.425.-y.  Bainesn,  Hook.  (Cissus  Bainesii,  Planch.,  and  by 


VITTARIA 

liim  referred  to  C.  Currori).  A  most  remarkable  specieSj  .he 
trunk  being  condensed  into  a  turnip-like  body  a  few  inches  in 
diam.:  Ivs.  mostly  compound,  the  3  Ifts.  dentate,  Ivs.  all  borne 
on  short,  succulent  branches:  tendrils  none:  lis.  greenish,  in 
clusters  usually  raised  above  the  leaves.  S.  Afr.  B.M.  .5472.— 
T^  heterophylla,  Thimb.=Ampelopsis  heterophylla.- T'.  inct'm- 
stans,  Miq.=Ampelopsis  tricuspidata.— y.  Japdiiica,  Thunb. 
See  Cissus  Japonica.  —  T.  ?aHaf«,  Roxbg.  Vigorous  species 
with  large,  cordate-ovate  Ivs..  with  small  apiculate  teeth  and 
very  white-tomentose  beneath.  China.  Assumes  handsome 
color  in  fall.-V.  Lindeni.  Hort.  See  Cissus  Lind.ni.-  r.  I'au 
■nitccii,  Romanet  {.\mpelopsis  Djividinnn,  \I"tt  .v,,,,.,.)nvitis 
I);ividi.ana,Carr.    Vitis  Davidiana.  Hc.rt.  in  i.u  i     i     (    ni.l.ing: 

tim.''s':?-5"f(aiolate  but  usually  only  3  i-l-.  ":,.'.         ,'  r',',i- 

pect  of  an  Ampelopsis.— F.  liomaneti,  Rnni;inet  ( Si.iimvitis 
Davidii,  Carr.  ?  .\nipelovitis  intermedia,  Carr.  Vitis  Davidiaua, 
Hort.  in  part  ?1.  Stems  vei-j-  hairy  or  almost  spiny,  the  hairs 
glandular  and  purplish:  tendrils  intermittent:  Ivs.  large,  cor- 
date-orbieidar,  shallowly  3-lobed,  strongly  erenate-dentate,  be- 
coming nearly  or  quite  glabrous  above,  hairy  beneath :  clusters 
3^  in.  long,  the  berries  black,  smtall,  edible.  Vigorous  vine 
from  China,  little  known  in  this  country  and  its  hardiness  in 
the  northern  states  not  yet  tested.  R.H.  1885,  p.  55.  1897:232 
(variegated  form  said  to  belong  to  this  species).  Apparently 
closely  allied  to  V  Coignetias,  from  which  the  hairiness  distin- 
guishes it.— F.  ritilans.  Carr..  R.H.  1890:444,  belongs  with  V. 
Romaneti.  — F.  serjanxefolia.  Maxim.,  is  Ampelopsis  serjanaefo- 
lia.  Gn.  54,  p.  427.-F.  striata,  Miq.,  see  Cissus  striata.— F. 
TMMiergii,  Regel,  is  V.  Amurensis.— F.  tricuspiduta.  Lynch= 
Ampelopsis  tricuspidata.  L.  JJ.  g, 

VITTADlNIA  (Dr.  C.  Vittadini,  an  Austrian  who 
wrote  on  fungi  1826-1842).  Compdsitie.  About  14  spe- 
cies of  perennial  plants,  natives  of  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, S.  Amer.  and  Hawaiian  Islands.  Herbs,  with  a 
thick  caudex,  or  branching  subshrubs:  Ivs.  alternate, 
entire  or  variou.sly  cut:  heads  rather  small,  with  a  yel- 
low disk  and  white  or  blue  rays,  terminal,  solitary  or  in 
loose,  leafy  corymbs:  involucre  of  several  rows:  rays 
pistillate,  numerous,  crowded,  in  more  than  one  row: 
akenes  narrow,  compressed  or  flat,  with  or  without  ribs 
on  the  faces:  pappus  of  numerous,  often  unequal  capil- 
lary bristles.  The  genus  is  closely  related  to  Erigeron, 
differing  in  habit  and  in  the  appendages  of  the  style- 
branches,  those  of  Erigeron  being  short,  while  those  of 
Vittadinia  are  awl-shaped. 

Vittadinia  triloba  of  the  California  trade  is  said  by 
Dr.  Franceschi,  of  Santa  Barbara,  to  be  "a  charming 
dwarf  plant,  well  suited  for  rockeries,  borders  and 
hanging  baskets;  covered  with  myriads  of  daisy-like 
white  flowers."  However,  V.  triloba  of  the  trade  is  not 
r.  triloba  of  the  botanists;  the  latter  is  a  synonym  of 
r.  australis,  of  which  a  description  taken  from  Flora 
Australiensis  is  here  given  for  comparison.  The  plant 
known  to  the  California  trade  as  V.  t>iloba  has  been 
examined  by  J.  Burtt  Davy,  who  sends  the  following 
account:  "  T.  triloba,  Hort.,  not  DC,  the  Mexican 
Daisy,  is  really  an  Erigeron  and  should  be  known  as 
Erigeron  mucronitus,  DC.  Fig.  2705.  It  is  a  much- 
branched  perennial,  6-12  in.  high:  Ivs.  alternate,  vari- 
able, H-1  in.  long,  from  linear-subulate  or  lanceolate  to 
obovate  or  oblanceolate-cuneate, entire,  toothed,  or  3-sev- 
eral  lobed :  peduncles  1-2  in.  long,  solitary :  heads  daisy- 
like, about  K  in.  diam.;  rays  numerous,  narrow,  white 
above,  purple  on  the  back,  especially  in  age;  style-tips 
obtuse.  A  useful  border-plant,  looking  best  in  a  mass 
or  as  an  edging;  drought-resistant,  hardy  and  becom- 
ing naturalized  near  San  Francisco;  readily  propagated 
by  cuttings.  The  freshly  broken  stems  smell  strongly 
of  Prussic  acid.    Fls.  July-Sept.-' 

auBtrills,  A.  Rich.  ( F.  triloba,  DC,  not  Hort.). 
Herbaceous  plant  of  uncertain  duration,  1  ft.  high  or 
less,  tomentose:  Ivs.  obovate  or  spatulate  to  linear- 
cuneate,  entire  or  coarsely  3-toothed  or  lobed:  heads 
solitary:  rays  narrow:  said  to  be  revolute  (which  may 
apply  only  to  dried  specimens).  Australia,  Tasmania. 
-Has  4  distinct  botanical  varieties.  yv.  ji. 

VITTARIA  (Latin,  a  fillet  or  head-band).  Polypo- 
didcear.  A  genus  of  ferns  with  narrow,  grass-like  foli- 
age, growing  pendent  fn.m  tn-i-;.  V.  lineita,  Swz.,  is  a 
tropical  American  sji.  .„-  wi,irb  i-  fcuiid  as  f.ar  north 
as  central  Florida,  wli.r,-  it  -row-:  on  the  cabbage  pal. 
metto.    Rare  in  cultivation.  l.  ji.  Underwood. 


VOLKAMERIA 

V0LEAM£RIA.    Consult  Clerodendron. 

VBIfiSIA  (named  for  Dr.  W.  de  Vriese,  of  Amster- 
dam). Bromelificefs.  Often  spelled  Vriesea,  but  not  so 
spelled  by  Lindley,  who  founded  the  genus.  According 
to  Mez  (DC.  Monogr.  Phaner.  9),  84  species  are  to  be 
referred  to  this  genus.  They  are  very  like  tillandsias, 
with  which  they  are  united  by  Bentham  &  Hooker  and 
others.  The  chief  technical  difference  is  the  presence 
in  Vriesia  of  2  ligules  or  a  single  cleft  or  emarginate 
ligule  on  the  inside  of  the  base  of  petals.  Culturally 
Vriesias  are  like  tillandsias.  They  run  to  forms  with 
marbled  and  banded  leaves.  They  are  tropical  Ameri- 
can stiff-leaved  plants,  with  mostly  distichous  spikes 
bearing  large  and  showy  bracts.  Several  species  have 
been  introduced  in  recent  years,  and  many 
garilen  hybrids  have  been  produced.  Few 
kinds;  are  offered  in  the  American  trade,  an( 
only  these  kinds  are  described  here.  Po 
other  kinds,  see  the  monographs  of  Bake 
and  Mez;  also  the  Kew  List  of  introduction 
for  187(^1896.    Por  culture,  see  Tillandsia. 


cc.  Bracts  of  infloresren 
guttata,  Lind.  &  Andr.^  ( ' 
Lvs.  rosulate,  erect-an-liiiii 
mucronate,  olive-green  wiih 
purple:  bracts  farinose,  lo. 
lis.  yellow.    Brazil.    I.H.  22 
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ultiita,  Baker), 
rather  broad, 
lots  of  brown- 
scape  slender: 


Stan 


an  the  petals, 
branched. 


SaOndeTsii,  Morr.  {Tillandsia  Saiindersii,  C. 
Eneholirion  Saiindersii,  Andr^).  About  1%  ft.  high 
when  in  bloom :  lvs.  many  in  a  rosette,  rather  short, 
strongly  recurving,  grayish  and  somewhat  white-dotted 
above,  spotted  with  red-brown  'beneath:  fls.  in  a 
branched  open  inflorescence,  sulfur-yellow,  cylindrical 
inform.    Brazil.    I.H.  20:132. 

BB.    Inflorescence  simple, 
c.    Bracts  of  inflorescence  strongly  imbricate. 

spWndens,  Lem.  ( V.  speciosa.  Hook.  Tillandsia 
spUndens,  Brongn.  T.  picta,  Hort.  T.  sebrlna,  Hort., 
in  part).  Fig.  2706.  Strong-growing  plant,  with  broad, 
strong,  arching-ascending  lvs.  1  ft.  or  more  long,  which 
are  bright  green  and  marked  witli  dark  l)rown  trans- 
verse bands:  spike  with  deii^'l\  inil.r  hmii  il  t>right  red- 
acuminate  bracts,  the  scapt-  ~i n.  i  '  -.  rted,  yel- 
lowish white.  Guiana.  B.JI.  ;  I  -  I  :;  C,  p.  1G2. 
R.H.  1846:41. -One  of  the  l.r-i  ;,n.l  i,,.,-i  I, ..wy  species. 
A  robust  form  is  var.  m4jor,  Hort.  — See  Supplementary 
List  below  for  additional  note  on  I',  zebrina. 

oarinita,  Wawra  (  V.  brachystachys,  Regel.    TiUdnd- 


somewhat  glaucous,  not  s 
spreading  nearly  divaricate 
scarlet  at  the  base  and  yello 
protruding,  pale  yellow.    Br; 


ed:  spike  with  wide- 
linate  bracts  which  are 
L  green  at  the  end:  fls. 
B.M.  6014. 


2706.    Vriesia  splendens. 

psittaclna,  Lindl.  (Tillandsia  psittaclna.  Hook.). 
About  1  ft.  high  when  in  bloom:  lvs.  rosulate,  6-10  in. 
long,  dilated  at  the  base,  yellowish  green:  fls.  large, 
yellow  with  green  tips,  scattered  on  a  distichous  spike, 
the  bracts  red  at  the  base  and  yellow  at  the  top.  Brazil. 
B.R.  29:10,  where  the  genus  is  founded.  B.M.  2841. 
R.H.  1855:221.— A  showy  species  when  in  bloom. 

shorter  than  the  petals. 
B.    Lrs.  not  barred,  mottled  or  tessellated. 
heliconioides,  Lindl.    (  K.  beilula,  Hort.    Tillandsia 
io\des,   HBK.).    Dwarf   and   tufted,  with  many 
e  recurving  or  arching  lanceolate  lvs.  (about  12 
g),   which   are   bright  green  above  and   purple 
tinged   beneath.      Scape    overtopping    the 
foliage,  simple  and  erect,  with  wide-spread- 
ing distichous  boat-shaped   bracts  that  are 
light  red   at  the  base   and  greenish  at  the 
tip,    showy  :    fls.    white.     Colombia.    I.  H. 
30:490.    G.C.  11.  21:140. 

BB.     Lvs.    tessellated    {marked    in    small 
checker-work)  or  minutely  variegated. 
tesseliata,  Morr.   {Tillandsia    tesselldia, 
Lind.).    Lvs.  short  and  rather  broad,  rosu- 
late, dilated  at  base,  short-pointed,  rather 
stiff,  channeled,  tessellated  with  green  and 
yellow:  inflorescence  paniculate,  the  green- 
ish bracts  remote:  fls.  yellow.  Bra- 
zil.    I.H.   21:179.     R.H.    1889,   p. 
573. 

fenestl&lis,  Lind.  &  Andr^  (Til- 
landsia fenestrdlis,  Hook.  f. ). 
Robust,  densely  tufted,  the  lvs. 
stout  (1-2  ft.  long)  and  recurved, 
brown-tipped,  with  many  dark  green  veins  and  cross 
veins:  inflorescence  a  simple  stout  spike  IK  ft.  long 
and  bearing  green-spotted  bracts  :  fls.  pale  yellow. 
Brazil.    B.M.  6898.    I.H.  22:215. 
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BBB.   Lvs.  marked  with  strong  transverse  bands. 

hieroglyphica,  Morr.  (Tilldndsia  hierogUjpMca 
Bull.).  Ijvs.  many,  rosulate,  stout,  recurved,  short 
acute,  very  strongly  and  irregularly  marked  and 
banded  with  dark  green  above  and  brown-purple  be 
neath:  inflorescence  paniculate,  the  bracts  broadly  el 
liptic-ovate,  the  fls.  yellowish.  Brazil.  I. H.  31:514;  42, 
p.  318.  R.H.  1891:400. -A  very  striking  and  showy 
plant.    Sometimes  known  as  a  Massangea. 

Y.  fulgida,  Hort.,  has  been  cataloged  in  this  country.  It  is 
a  garden  hybrid  (V.  incurvata  X  Duvali).  It  has  short  green 
lvs.  and  an  esserted  simple  spike  with  distichous  bright  red 
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mama,  for  which  see  Tillandsia.  It  is  also  known  as  a  M 
gea  (see  p.  092).— F.  zebrhia,  Hort.,  is  sometimes  V  sple 
and  sometimes  Cryptantbus  zonatus.  For  the  latter,  s 
cussion  under  Tillandsia  and  Pig.  2515  t     tr 


VULNEEAEIA.  V.  Antliyllis.  Scop.,  is  Anthyllis 
Vulneraria,  which  see  in  Vol.  I.  The  other  Vulnerarias 
are  referred  to  the  same  genus. 

VYfiNOMUS  is  another  spelling  for  Euonymus. 


J707.   Vriesia  carlnata. 


w 


WAAHOO,  WAHOO,  or  BURNING  BUSH  is  Enonn- 
mus  atropiirpiireus.  Ulmus  alata,  the  Winged  Elm,  is 
also  called  Whahoo  or  Wahoo. 

WAFER  ASH.     PteUa  irifoUata. 

WAHLENBfiKGIA  grandifldra.     See  PUitycodon. 

WAITZIA  (F.  A.  C.  Waitz,  born  1768,  state  physician 
to  the  Dutch  at  Samarang,  Java;  wrote  on  Javanese 
plants).  CompdsiUe.  Includes  one  of  the  rarer  "ever- 
lasting flowers,"  a  half-hardy  annual  which  grows  about 
IX  ft.  high  and  bears  flat-topped  clusters  of  yellow 
flower-heads,  with  a  golden  disk.  The  clusters  are 
about  5  in.  across,  and  the  heads  2  in.  across,  the  showy 
part  being  the  involucral  bracts,  which  are  arranged  in 
4  or  5  series,  and  are  petal-like  in  character  but  of 
stiffer  texture  than  ordinary  petals.  Waitzia  is  a  genus 
of  7  species  of  Australian  herbs,*inostly  annuals:  Ivs. 
alternate,  linear  or  nearly  so:  fl. -heads  In  terminal 
corymbs  or  rarely  in  oblong,  leafy  racemes :  involucre 
various  In  outline,  the  bracts  overlapping  In  many  rows, 
all  colored  and  petal-like :  receptacle  flat,  without  scales : 
anthers  provided  with  tails  of  microscopic  size :  akenes 
somewhat  compressed,  glabrous  or  papillose,  termi- 
nating in  a  slender  beak;  pappus  of  capillary  bristles 
usually  cohering  at  the  base,  simple,  barbellate  or  plu- 
mose. The  genus  is  distinguished  from  Helipterum  and 
Helichrysum  by  the  beaked  akenes.  Flora  Australien- 
sis,  vol.  3. 

grandiildra,  W.  Thompson.  (The  authorship  of  this 
species  is  credited  to  Naudin  by  Index  Kewensis.) 
Half-hardy  everlasting  or  "immortelle,"  annual,  ex- 
ceeding 18  in.  in  height:  Ivs.  lanceolate,  long-acumi- 
nate, sessile,  green  above,  slightly  villous  beneath, 
prominent  midrib  beneath:  fls.  yellow,  in  terminal 
corymbs.  F.  1865:41,  where  it  was  originally  described. 
Probably  the  most  desirable  of  the  genus.  It  seems  to 
have  replaced  W.  aurea,  the  favorite  of  the  previous 
generation,  being  larger-fld.,  more  robust,  and  rather 
easier  of  cultivation.  t^   jj_ 

WALDSTEtNIA  (Franz  Adam,  Count  of  Waldstein- 
Wartenburg,  born  1759  at  Vienna;  wrote  with  Kitaibel 
an  illustrated  work  on  rare  plants  of  Hungary;  died 
1823).  Rosicem.  The  Yellow  or  Barren  Straw- 
berry, Walsteinia  fragarioides,  is  a  little  plant  that 
looks  much  like  a  strawberry  plant,  but  it  has  yellow 
flowers  and  bears  no  edible  fruit.  It  is  a  hardy  North 
American  tufted  perennial  herb,  about  4  in.  high,  with 
glossy  Ivs.  composed  of  3  wedge-shaped  Ifts.  and  5- 
petaled  fls.  less  than  14  in.  across.  It  comes  with  the 
first  rush  of  spring,  and  continues  to  bloom  until  sum- 
mer. There  Is  no  satisfaction  in  growing  only  a  few 
plants  of  this  wild  flower.  The  plant  is  appropriate  to 
the  rockery,  where  every  effort  should  be  made  to  in- 
duce it  to  form  a  dense  mat.  Masses  of  the  Yellow 
Strawberry  have  been  used  with  good  effect  for  edging 
shrubbery  borders,  and  the  plant  is  listed  by  several 
nurserymen. 

Only  4  species  of  Waldsteinia  are  well  known.  They 
are  hardy,  creeping,  perennial,  strawberry-like  plants: 
Ivs.  alternate,  mostly  basal,  long-stalked,  entire,  lobed. 
3-5-cut  or  with  3-5  Ifts.,  the  Ifts.  crenate  or  incised: 
scapes  bracted,  bearing  2-5  yellow  fls.:  petals  5,  obo- 
vate,  about  as  long  as  the  calyx-lobes;  stamens  indefi- 
nite :  carpels  2-6:  akenes  obliquely  obovoid,  dry  or 
slightly  fleshy.    Natives  of  north  temperate  zone. 

fragarioides,  Tratt.  Fig.  2708.  Popular  description 
above.  Pubescent  or  nearly  glabrous:  Ifts.  dentate  or 
crenate  except  at  the  base,  1-2  in.  long:  scapes  corym- 
bosely  3-8-fld. :  akenes  4-6.  May,  June.  Woods  and 
shaded  hill-sides.  New  England  to  Minn,  and  Ind., 
along  the  Alleghanies  to  Ga.  B.B.  2:218.  R.H.  1890,  p. 
510.  B.M.  1567  and  L.B.C.  5:408  (both  as  Balibarda 
fragarioides).  ^_  jl_ 


WALDMEISTER  is  Aspertihi  odorata. 
WALKING-LEAF  FERN  is  Cimpfosorns. 
WALL  CRESS  or  ROCK  CRESS  is  Arabis. 
WALL  FERN.   Pnl,,podium  rulgare. 
WALLFLOWER.   Consult  Cheirantlius  Cheiri. 

WALLlCHIA  (Nathaniel  Wallich,  1786-1854,  Danish 
botanist;  wrote  on  plants  of  India).  PalmAcece.  Three 
species  of  Himalayan  palms,  one  of  which,  the  first  de- 
scribed below,  is  cult,  outdoors  in  S.  Pla.  and  S.  Calif, 
and  in  Eu.  under  glass,  and  the  second,  while  not  ad- 
vertised in  America,  is  believed  to  be  in  a  few  northern 
greenhouses. 

Low  palms,  cespitose,  with  short  branching  caudices, 
or  in  1  species  tall:  ivs.  densely  fasciculate,  terminal, 
distichous,  scaly,  unequally  pinnatisect:  segments  soli- 
tary or  the  lowest  in  groups,  cuneate  at  the  base,  ob- 
long-obovate  or  oblanceolate,  erose-dentate,  the  terminal 
one  cuneate;  midnerve  distinct;  nerves  flabellate; 
margins  recurvfl  :it  tlir  I'livc;  jietiole  slender,  laterally 
compressed;  slnatli  ^h.nt.  -]ilit.  with  the  margins  deeply 
crenate:  spading  slp.rt  i-i  ilmirlfd,  the  staminate  droop- 
ing or  recurved,  ovi.id.  iiiurli  liranched,  densely  fld.,the 
pistillate  looser,  erect;  spatlies  very  numerous,  slender- 
coriaceous,  the  lower  ones  the  narrower,  tubular,  the 
upper  ones  eyrabiform,  entire,  imbricated :  fls.  medium, 
yellow:  fr.  ovoid-oblong,  red  or  purple.  Stove  palms. 
For  culture,  see  Didiimosperma. 

Wallichia  is  allied  to  Didymosperma,  Arenga  and 
Caryota,  differing  in  having  6  stamens  instead  of  an 
indefinite  number.  Caryota  is  the  only  one  of  this 
group  with  ruminate  albumen.  Didymosperma  has  a 
cup-shaped,  3-lobed  calyx,  and  in  Arenga  the  calyx 
has  3  distinct  sepals. 


diBtlcha,  T.  Anders.  Caudex  10-15  ft.  high,  5-6  in.  in 
diam.;  naked:  Ivs.  distichous,  6-10  ft.  long,  alternate, 
erect;  Ifts.  1-2  ft.  long,  2-2}.^  in.  wide,  fascicled,  linear, 
narrowed  to  the  base,  truncate  and  denticulate  at  the 
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apex,  with  a  large  tooth  ou  each  side  above  the  middle, 
glaucous  beneath;  petiole  and  sheath  short,  scurfy:  Ivs. 
disposed  in  a  Ji;  spiral:  lis.  in  many  spiral  series.  Him- 
alaya. 

caryotoides,  Roxb.  {ffarlna  caryotoldes,  Buch.-Ham. 
Didymospinna  caryotoldes,  Hort.).  Lfts.  oblong  or 
linear-oblong,  panduriformly  excised  and  acutely 
toothed,  white  beneath.  F.  1874,  p.  161.  R.H.  1870,  p. 
368. 

W.  porphyrocdrpa.  Mart.   See  Didymosperma. 

Jaeed  G.  Smith. 

WALL  PEPPEK.     Sediim  acre. 

WALNUT  is  a  name  applied  to  any  species  of  the  ge- 
nus Juglans.  The  Walnut  of  history  is  Jiiglans  regia 
(Fig.  2709),  a  native  of  southeastern  Europe  and  re- 
gions beyond.  Etymologically,  the  word  Walnut  signi- 
fies a  nut  that  comes  from  a  foreign  source.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  in  this  country  Juglans  regia  is 
known  as  English  Walnut,  apparently  because  the  im- 
ported nuts  are  likely  to  reach  us  by  way  of  England. 
In  eastern  North  America,  the  word  Walnut  usually 
applies  to  the  native  Juglans  nigra  (Figs.  2710,  1193), 
although  it  sometimes,  but  erroneously,  designates  the 
large-fruited  hickories.  A  related  species,  the  butter- 
nut {J.  cinerea,  Figs.  2711,  1194)  is  sometimes  called 
White  Walnut.  The  Black  Walnut  (J.  nigra)  is  often 
planted  on  roadsides  and  about  yards,  but  it  is  scarcely 
a  horticultural  product  yet.  A  very  similar  species  in 
California  is  Jtiglans  C'alifornica  (Fig.  2712),  which 
makes  a  fine  large  tree  and  often  bears  excellent  nuts. 
The  eastern  J.  n  igra  was  early  introduced  into  Califor- 


nia and  it  seems  now  to  be  common.  In  fact,  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  distinguish  the  two  species.  The  Cali- 
fornian  species  attains  a  height  of  50  ft. ,  making  a  broad- 
topped  handsome  tree.  Commercial  Walnut  culture  is 
concerned  with  J.  regia,  and  this  culture  is  practically 
confined  to  California.    The  species  is  hardy  even  as 
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far  north  as  parts  of  New  York,  and  iu  the  Middle  and 
Southern  states  it  often  bears  well,  but  its  culture  is 
not  attempted  on  a  large  scale  in  the  East.  The  Japan- 
ese Walnut,  J.  Sieboldiana  (Figs.  1196-8)  is  now  be- 
coming known  in  the  East,  and  it  is  perfectly  hardy  in 
central  New  York.  It  is  a  handsome  tree,  but  it  prob- 
ably will  not  Ijfcome  au  important  fruit  tree.  For  the 
species  of  Walnuts,  see  Juglans.  L    H    B 


2710.    Black  Walnut  — Juglans  niera  (> 

I  the  right  is  the  b.-»re  uut;  on  the  left  the  husk 


;  removed. 


Walnuts  in  Southern  California.  Fig.  2713.  The 
Walnut  industry  in  certain  limited  areas  of  California 
occupies  a  place  second  only  to  the  growing  of  citrous 
fruits.  About  6,000  tons  will  be  exported  from  Califor- 
nia the  present  season  (1901),  which  will  be  worth 
f.  o.  b.  California  more  than  one  million  dollars. 

Commercial  Walnut  culture  is  confined  to  four  south- 
ern coast  counties  of  California- Santa  Barbara,  Ven- 
tura, Los  Angeles  and  Orange.  For  this  there  are  good 
and  sufacient  reasons.  Although  called  the  "English" 
Walnut  in  this  country,  the  climate  of  England  is  not 
very  well  suited  to  its  production,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  product  in  that  country  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  pickled  Walnuts.  The  Walnut  is  fairly  hardy 
when  dormant,  but  very  tender  when  growing.  There- 
fore, no  place  subject  to  late  spring  frosts  can  grow  Wal- 
nuts with  success.  The  extension  of  Walnut  culture  into 
the  more  northern  coast  counties  of  California  must  be 
done  by  planting  varieties  which  lie  dormant  until  the 
time  of  the  spring  frosts  is  past.  The  immature  nut  is 
also  very  tender,  and  cannot  endure  very  hot  weather. 
Even  in  the  coast  counties  a  small  percentage  of  the  crop 
is  often  destroyed  by  hot  weather,  and  the  hot  interior 
valleys  of  southern  California,  or  places  very  distant 
from  the  ocean,  do  not  produce  Walnuts.  The  area  of 
successful  production  is  still  further  limited  by  the 
requirement  of  well-drained  and  deep  alluvial  .soil  for 
the  tender  rootlets.  Any  soil  of  a  clayey  nature  or 
underlaid  with  a  hard  clay  subsoil  will  produce  only 
stunted  trees,  while  on  soil  where  the  water  comes 
nearer  than  twenty  feet  of  the  surface  the  trees  will 
grow  only  a  few  years,  hardly  long  enough  to  produce 
a  full  and  profitable  crop. 

In  nursery  practice  the  nuts  are  scattered  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  1  ft.  in  drills  4  ft.  apart,  late  in  the  fall, 
in  soil  that  has  been  deeply  plowed.  As  soon  as  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  the  plants  break  through  to  distinguish 
the  rows,  the  cultivator  is  run  through  to  kill  the  weeds. 
The  young  seedlings  are  irrigated  and  cultivated  fre- 
quently during  midsummer,  the  object  being  to  force 
them  as  much  as  possible  and  yet  harden  them  before 
winter.  During  the  first  year  the  seedlings  reach  a 
height  of  %-2  ft.  The  taproot,  however,  grows  down 
from  5-8  ft.  If  grown  in  the  nursery  the  second  year, 
they  are  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  usually  reach 
a  height  of  8-12  ft.  Of  late  years  the  practice  of  graft- 
ing has  been  growing  in  favor.  The  1-year-old  seed- 
lings are  root  -  grafted,  just  as  they  stand  in  the  row. 
The  grafts  will  grow  about  8  feet  in  one  year.  Grafting 
is  much  more  successful  than  budding.  When  trees  are 
budded,  ring-buds  are  used,  and  the  tie  is  a  strip  of 
waxed  cloth. 

The  trees  are  planted  in  orchard  form  at  either  1  or  2 
years  of  age,  preferably  the  latter.  They  are  usually 
set  in  squares  50  ft.  apart.     The  trees  make  very  little 
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growth   tlie  first  year,  many  of  them  not  more  than  6 
inches.    After  this  the  srrowth  is  rapid.     The  trees  are 
tied  to  st;ikf<  witl]   strip-  of  cloth,  since  they  are  very 
tender  wlifii  i,'r.iwiiiu'.  and  tlie  swaying  of  the  tree  by 
the  wind  ciuirkly  raii-i  -  any  other  tie  to  cut  through 
the  hark.    Walnut  tr.-.s  are  pnmed  very  little.     At  first 
.•iiuall   limbs  are    allowed    to    start   about 
the  trunk,  but  later  these  are  pruned  off 
to  a  height  of  i  feet.     Some  of  the  longer 
growths    are    shortened   back    while    the 
trees  are  young;  and  after  they  are  older 
the  low  limbs  which  bend  down  in  the  way 
of  cultivating  are  removed. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Softshell  begins  to 
bear  the  third  year  from  planting,  but 
does  not  produce  profitable  crops  before 
the  fifth  or  sixth  year.  Precocity  in  bear- 
ing is  nut  a  desirable  quality  in  "Walnuts, 
since  no  Walnut  tree  will  produce  a  prof- 
itable crop  until  it  attains  sufficient  size 
to  support  it.  Hardshell  trees  do  not 
bear  as  young,  and  they  are  not  regular 
bearers. 

Walnut  orchards  in  California  receive 
thorough  tillage.  They  are  heavily  irri- 
gated in  winter,  and  plowed  about  8  in. 
deep  in  the  spring.  After  this  they  are 
irrigated  and  cultivated  until  the  nuts  be- 
gin to  fall,  — about  the  1st  of  September. 
Late  irrigation  fills  out  the  nuts  and 
causes  the  hull  to  open  readily.  Heavy 
fogs  are  also  desirable  during  harvesting. 
The  nuts  are  shaken  down  and  picked  up. 
They  are  then  spread  in  trays  about  5 
in.  deep  until  dry,  when  they  are  bleached 
and  shipped  to  market.  Walni 
formerly  bleached  with  fumes  of  sulfur, 
but  this  was  found  injurious  to  the  nut. 
They  are  now  usually  dipped  in  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime  (chlorinated  lime)  and 
sal-soda,  to  which  a  sufBcient  amount  of 
sulfuric  acid  has  been  added  to  set  free  the  chlorine. 

The  majority  of  Walnut-growers  are  organized  into 
local  associations.  Representatives  of  these  associa- 
tions form  the  executive  committee  of  the  Southern 
California  Walnut-Growers'  Association.  This  execu- 
tive committee  provides  the  form  of  contract  which 
the  local  associations  may  enter  into  with  brokers, 
and  fixes  the  price.  The  local  associations  are  man- 
In  some  the  growers  bleach 
their  own  crop,  while  in 
others  the  association  performs 
this  work  at  its  own  packing 
house. 

The  Walnut  tree  has  very  few 
pests.  The  red  spider  some- 
times attacks  the  trees,  but  it  is 
not  considered  a  serious  pest. 
Of  late  years  a  bacterial  growth 
has  developed  to  a  considerable 
extent  which  is  more  serious. 
This  attacks  and  destroys  the 
immature  nut  and  the  small 
limbs  of  the  tree. 

Akthur  Staley. 
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tricts  in  southern  California,  viz.,  Prfeparturiens,  May- 
ette,  Chaberte,  Parisienne,  Franquette,  etc.  These  va- 
rieties are  hardier  in  resistance  of  frost  and  leaf-burn 
from  summer  heat.  They  are  largely  root-grafted  upon 
the  seedlings  of  the  California  Black  Walnut  in  the  nur- 
sery and  are  also  being  top-grafted  upon  old  native  trees. 

E.  J.  WiCKSON. 
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2711.  Juelans  cinerea 


ituations 
up  to  an  eleva- 
There  are  also 
many  instances  of  thrifty  and 
prolific  trees  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia and  southern  Oregon. 
This  northward  extension  of 
successful  Walnut  growing  is 
conditioned  upon  the  use  of  the 
best  French  varieties  and  the 
rejection  of  the  varieties  popu- 
lar to  the  chief  commercial  dis- 


2712.    The  California  Wild  Walnut  -  Juelans  Calitorni 


Walnut  Bacteriosis.  — Chief  among  the  more  serious 
diseases  of  Juglans  regia  in  the  United  States  is  a  bac- 
terial blight  of  the  nut,  branch  and  leaf  of  that  tree. 
This  blight  now  has  its  greatest  development  along  the 
Pacific  coast,  especially  in  Orange  and  Los  Angeles 
counties,  California.  The  germ  which  causes  this  dis- 
ease is  a  newly  described  species  of  Pseudomonas  [P. 
juglaiidis).  Different  effects  of  Ihe  disease  are  shown 
in  Fig.  2714. 

The  organism  of  Walnut  bacteriosis  winters  in  the 
fallen  nuts,  in  the  diseased  tissues  of  affected  branches, 
and  especially  in  the  pith  cavity  of  the  latter.  New  in- 
fections occur  as  soon  as  spring  growth  begins,  taking 
place  near  the  growing  point  of  branches,  in  the  open- 
ing leaves,  and  upon  the  young  and  tender  nuts.  The 
finer  lateral  veins  of  the  leaves  and  the  adjoining  par- 
enchyma are  destroyed,  and  the  midrib  is  often  af- 
fected. The  injury  re-nltinL'  frt'ni  inftcti'in  nf  tin-  branch 
will  largely  depeml  ..n  the  trnd.-rn.>^  nf  tin-  latter  at 
the  time  and  puint  nf  inl'.rti.m.  If  tin-  <i-snr  is  tender 
a  canker-like  s]".t  will  1..  .  ai.  n  tluapULrh  tci  the  |)ith,  or 
the  entire  end  of  tin-  -lni"i  may  be  destroyed.  If  the  nut 
is  infected  while  -mall,  it-  imnidete  destruction  usually 
follows,  the  digfstivi-  ai  linn  .if  the  germ  involving  hull, 
shell  and  kernel.  Xuts  inf.cted  early  in  the  season 
mnstlv  fall  when  small,  while  later  infections  frequently 
r.  -nil  unly  in  the  destruction  of  the  hull  and  the  black- 
.  iiinLT  nf  the  outer  layers  of  the  shell,  the  tissues  bav- 
in:; l.e.amu-  too  hard  for  the  further  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease. As  in  the  case  of  pear  blight,  rapidly  growing 
trees  are  more  subject  to  injury  than  those  making  a 
slower  and  hardier  growth.  The  spread  of  the  micro- 
organism through  infected  branches  is  generally  only 
local— it  rarely  extends  more  than  a  few  inches  from 
the  point  of  infection.  A  marked  blackening  of  the  in- 
jured parts  results  from  the  rapid  oxidation  of  the  tan- 
nic acid  they  contain,  though  this  is  not  distinctive 
of  injury  from  this  disease.  Pseudomonas  juglandis 
is  actively  motile;  hence  fogs,  rain  or  dew  aid  in  its 
spread  and  increase  the  number  of  infections.  The 
water  of  irrigation  may  carry  the  germ  for  miles. 

The  destruction  of  the  tissues  of  the  Walnut  is  effected 
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by  means  of  two  ferments  or  enzyms  secreted  by  the 
organism.  One  is  a  diastatic  ferment  which  converts 
the  starch  of  Walnuts  into  grape  sugar;  the  other  is  a 
peptonizing  ferment  which  digests  the  proteids  of  the 
cells.  The  action  of  these  ferments  becomes  manifest 
in  the  development  of  a  wat'-r-snaked  band  immediately 
surrounding  the  marLMn  t  tli-  Mn.kpned  infected  spot 
if  the  disease  is  acti\ ,  ,  i-  '  •'  !■  :  > m-ance  readily  dis- 
tinguishes this  maia^l  ii.i-  injuries  to  the 
nut  or  branch.  As  tli-  t  the  two  ferments 
depends  largely  upon  u  i  ihiliuuul  of  Go"  to  75°  F.,  a 
much  lower  temperature  is  unfavorable  to  the  destruc- 
tive action  of  the  blight  upon  the  tissues,  and  when 
such  low  temperature  prevails  the  infected  points  are 
likely  to  be  cut  out  through  the  action  of  the  cells  of 
the  Walnut. 

The  losses  from  Walnut  bacteriosis  are  often  heavy, 
especially  in  individual  orchards  or  special  localities. 
A  loss  of  50  per  cent  of  the  crop  is  not  uncommon,  and 
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son  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  in  1836.  He  settled 
in  Cincinnati  in  1«37  and  began  the  active  practice  of 
medicine.  He  was  early  elected  a  member  of  the  school 
board  and  did  faithful  service  for  many  years,  making 
it  his  business  to  travel  through  the  eastern  states  and 
cities  to  study  systems  of  teaching  in  order  to  introduce 
improved  plans  into  the  Cincinnati  schools.  He  was 
actively  interested  in  and  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Cincinnati  Astronomical  Society,  The  Western  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences,  the  Cincinnati  Society  of  Natural 
History.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Cincinnati 
Horticultural  Society  and  the Wine-Growers 'Association. 
He  was  also  prominent  in  the  old  Cincinnati  College 
and  afterward  in  both  the  Ohio  and  Miami  Medical  Col- 
leges. He  was  for  many  years  president  of  the  Ohio 
Horticultural  Society  and  vice-president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pomological  Society.  He  was  among  the  first  to 
draw  public  attention  to  the  improvement  of  public 
grounds,  private  parks  and  cemeteries.  The  present 
interest  in  landscape  gardening  in  this 
country  is  largely  due  to  his  efforts  and 
writmgs  He  was  interested  in  estab- 
lishing the  famous  Spring  Grove  Ceme- 
ter\  I  nn  r  t  tl  f  f.  rl  *  t  )ncl  best  of  land- 
-    i|        1    I  ind  was  one 

1      1  1    North  Bend, 

<  '1  1  lesident  Har- 

1  1           1       I    I  t  1     st  of  his  time 

n    t  1                         t  liuit  >nd  methods 

1  tn        i   1  1      I    .     1  lumeiousprac- 

t.     1  I    I    1     t  1    1    ,.,  ultural    societies 
n  tact  established 
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occasionally  as   high    is  80   per  cent  of  the  nuts   are 
affected  in  badly  diseased  orchards. 

The  treatment  of  this  Walnut  disease  has  been  found 
to  be  diflicult,  but  the  spraying  of  the  dormant  tree  has 
shown  a  considerable  saving  when  Bordeaux  mixture 
is  used.  It  has  also  been  learned  that  the  hardshell 
Walnuts  are  comparatively  free  from  this  disease,  and 
that  certain  softshell  varieties  are  sonearly  free  that  the 
grafting  of  nursery  stock  from  these  resistant  trees  is 
contemplated  for  new  orchards.  As  no  species  of  Wal- 
nut except  J.  regia  has  thus  far  shown  this  disease 
undernatural  conditions,  many  hybridizations  have  been 
undertaken  in  hope  of  obtaining  resistant  and  satisfac- 
tory trees  by  this  means  Newton  B.  Piekce. 

WALNUT,  INDIAN.     AleurUes  triloba. 


WAND  PLANT.     Galax  aphijlla. 


WAEATAH.     Telopea  speciosissima. 

WARDER,  JOHN  ASTON,  physician,  author,  horti- 
culturist and  forester,  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  Jan- 
uary 19,  1812.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  a  suburban 
home,  where  he  evinced  a  love  of  nature  which  he  cher- 
ished through  life.  Bartram  and  Darlington  were  among 
his  neighbors  and  he  met  in  his  father's  house  men  like 
Audubon,  Michaux  and  Nuttall.  In  1830  his  parents 
moved  to  Springfield,  Ohio,  where  he  helped  clear  up  a 
farm  and  first  became  interested  in  agricultural  sciences 
and  comparative  anatomy.   He  was  graduated  at  Jeffer- 


In  1850  he  began  the  publication  of 
the  Western  Horticultural  Review, 
which  continued  four  years  In  one 
number  is  contained  the  first  descrip- 
tion of  the  C  atalpa  specio^a  now  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  valuable  forest  trees. 
His  report  of  the  Flax  and  Hemp  com- 
mission, published  by  the  government 
in  1865,  was  the  result  of  much  patient 
study  and  investigation  "Hedges  and 
Evergreens  '  appeared  in  1858  "Ameri- 
can Pomology  —  Apples,"  published  in 
1867  was  the  result  of  more  than  16 
years  of  careful  stud) ,  aided  by  hun- 
dreds of  correspondents  m  various  parts  of  the  cen- 
tral states.  It  is  still  considered  a  standard  authority 
on  description  and  varieties  of  apples,  containing  a 
table  of  varieties  and  synonyms  of  over  1,500  names. 

A  report  upon  Forests  and  Forestrv  was  the  result  of 
his  visit  to  the  World's  Fair  at  Vienna  in  1873,  as  United 
States  Commissioner.  In  1875  he  issued  a  call  for  a 
convention  at  Chicago  to  form  an  American  Forestry 
Society,  which' organization  was  completed  at  Phila- 
delphia in  September,  1876.  The  public  was  not  yet  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  but  this 
pioneer  association  gave  impetus  to  the  plans  for  united 
effort.  In  1879-80,  with  the  approval  of  various  socie- 
ties, Dr.  Warder  memorialized  Congress,  asking  for  a 
commission  for  the  study  of  forestry  in  Europe,  but 
general  interest  was  not  thoroughly  aroused  until, 
largely  through  his  efforts,  the  American  Forestry  Con- 
gress held  its  meeting  in  Cincinnati  in  April,  1882.  He 
was  honorary  president  of  the  Ohio  State  Forestry  So- 
ciety, prepared  strong  memorials  to  Congress  on  behalf 
of  the  forests  and  was  shortly  afterward  appointed 
agent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  report  upon 
forestry  of  the  northwestern  states.  He  was  devoted 
in  his  interest  in  all  which  concerns  rural  life  and  in- 
dustry: his  efforts  had  a  great  and  marked  effect  on  the 
horticulture  and  outdoor  art  of  the  great  central  states. 
Death  ended  an  active  and  useful  life  July  14,  1883. 
R.  H.  Wakder. 
WARDIAN  CASES  are  nearly  air-tight  glass  cases 
used  for  transporting  growing  plants  on  long  sea  voy- 
ages. For  this  purpose  they  furnish  the  best  and  safest 
method.  They  furnish  the  necessary  light,  protect  the 
plants  from  salt  spray  and  foul  gases,  and  require  a 
minimum  of  care,  as  the  plants  need  no  watering. 
They  maintain  nearly  uniform  conditions  of  tempera- 
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ture,  moisture  and  atmosphere.  Similar  cases  are  also 
used  iu  greenliouses  for  growing  filmy  ferns,  dwarf  foli- 
age plants  and  other  small  specimens  that  require  a  very 
moist  and  close  atmosphere.  They  were  invented  about 
183G  bv  X.  B.  Ward,  who  wrote  a 'book  of  95  pages  "On 
the  Growth  of  Plants  in  Closely  Glazed  Cases,"  pub- 
lished at  London  in  1S42. 
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WAECZEWICZELLA. 

gojieiuhun. 

WAKEEA  (named  for  Frederick 
Warre.  who  discovered  the  first 
species  in  Brazil).  Orclxid^c^tx . 
Lvs.  few,  long,  plicate:  scape  tall, 
bracted.  bearing  a  raceme  of  termi- 
nal showy  fls. :  sepals  and  petals 
subequal.  concave,  the  lateral  se- 
pals united  with  the  base  of  the 
column  :  labellum  not  spurred, 
united  with  the  base  of  the  column, 
undivided,  concave,  with  longitud- 
inal ridges:  column  without  ap- 
pendages: pollinia  4,  with  a  nar- 
row stipe.  Plants  with  the  habit 
of  small  forms  of  Phaius.  They 
require  the  same  treatment  as  that 
genus. 

bidentita,  Lindl.  ( ir.  Lindeni 
dim,  Henf. ).  Labellum  regular 
slit  at  the  end:  ridges  convex,  the 
central  ones  thinner  and  deeper 
bracts  one-fourth  as  long  as  the 
pedicels.  Sept.  Venezuela  and 
Colombia.     A.  F.  6:655. 
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WASHINGTON,        HOHTICUL 
TURE  IN.    Fig.  2715.    The  stat    c 
Washington  may  be  said   to  havt 
two   distinct   climates,  that    to 
the  west  of  the  Cascades,  and 
that  to  the  east  of  this  range  of 
mountains.        The    climate    of 
western  Washington  may,  gen- 
erally speaking,  be   said  to  be 
very  temperate.     There  are  no 
very  great  variations  in  temper 
ature.     The  summers  are  cool 
and    in    some    parts    somewhat 
dry.    The  winters  are  warm,  or 

parts  of  western  Washington 
the  rainfall  is  abundant 
amounting  to  70  or  80  inches 
in  other  parts  the  annual  rain 
fall  does  not  exceed  25  inches 
Those  portions  of  western 
Washington  not  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  01\Tnpic  moun 
tains  are  subject  to  a  much 
greater  rainfall  than  those  parts 
lying  immediately  east  of  these 
mountains.  Thus,  parts  of  Jef 
ferson    county    and    of    Island  and  leaves 

county  are  comparatively  dry 

even  though  on  what  is  known  as  the  wet  side  of  the 
mountains.  The  whole  of  western  Washington  is  a  vast 
forest;  yet  there  are  numerous  valleys  iu  which  trees 
do  not  grow.  The  natural  forest  growth  is  coniferous, 
except  along  the  watercourses,  where  there  is  a  consid- 
erable growth  of  deciduous  trees,  such  as  alder,  poplar, 
willow,  etc.  In  a  few  places  scattering  specimens  of 
nak,  ash  and  maple  are  found.  Vast  areas  of  land 
have  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  or  at  least  from 
Puget  Sound,  and  these  tide-lands  are  amongst  the 
best    in    the    state.     The    summers    are    comparatively 

In  eastern  Washington  a  wholly  different  condition 
exists.  The  summers  are  bright,  the  temperature  high, 
and  during  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August  prac- 


tically rainless.  Eastern  Washington  has  a  varying 
rainfall.  Those  portions  immediately  east  of  the  Cas- 
cade range  have  a  very  scanty  rainfall,  but  as  we  near 
the  eastern  borders  of  the  state  the  rainfall  becomes 
greater.    In  and  near  the  Yakima  valley,  the  rainfall  is 
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_  1  east  the  rainfall  be- 
greater,  until  at  the  eastern 
rs  of  the  state  it  is  about  22 
inches,  quite  sufficient  in  this  cli- 
mate to  produce  good  crops.  Al- 
titude has  a  marked  influence  on 
the  climate  of  eastern  Washington. 
In  the  valleys  of  the  Columbia  and 
Snake  rivers,  from  400  to  600  feet 
above  sea-level,  the  summers  are 
long  and  hot,  and  in  these  portions 
severe  frosts  are  not  felt.  In  these 
low  valleys  the  tenderer  fruits 
grow  to  perfection,  but  of  these 
there  are  only  a  few  thousand 
acres.  There  are  two  large  val- 
leys; viz.,  the  Walla  Walla  and  the 
Yakima,  each  having  an  altitude 
of  about  1,000  feet,  where  the  win- 
ters are  more  severe,  and  where 
fruit  trees  often  suffer  in  bud  and 
twig,  and  where  vegetation  is  at  a 
standstill  for  a  longer  period  in 
winter  than  in  the  lower  altitudes. 
All  lands  in  eastern  Washington  at 
a  lower  altimde  than  1,500  feet 
must  be  irrigated  to  produce  crops. 
The  larger  portion  of  eastern 
Washington,  and  especially  that 
bordering  on  Idaho,  is  high,  rang- 
ing from  1,800  to  2,600  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  is  in  these  high  por- 
tions that  there  is  rainfall  suffi- 
cient to  raise  good  crops  without 
irrigation. 

The  whole  state  is  rolling.  The 
Cascade  range  cuts  the  state  into 
two  very  unequal  parts,  the 
larger  part  Iving  to  the  east. 
The  watercourses,  for  the 
most  part,  run  in  deep  canons, 
and  the  table-lands  are  any- 
thing but  level.  The  soil  varies 
from  the  deep  basalt  clay  loams 
to  the  volcanic  ash,  and  to  the 
sand  and  silica  soils  of  the 
river  bottoms.  The  higher 
lands  grow  the  hardy  fruits  to 
perfection  ;  the  river  bottoms 
grow  the  peach,  apricot  and  the 
grape,  while  midway  between 
these  is  grown  a  great  variety 
of  fruits,  garden  products  and 
alfalfa.  The  best  wheat  lands 
are  the  heavv  clay  soils  at  an 
altitude  of  about  2,000  feet. 

Fruits. -The  state  of  Wash- 
ington is  fast  coming  to  the 
front  in  fruit  production.  There 
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<li  rs  about  80,1100  acres  of  fruit. 
Whitman  county,  on  the  eastern 
border,  has  an  acreage  of  8,000 
planted  to  fruits,  mostly  apples  and  prunes.  Clark 
county  on  the  west  of  the  range,  is  the  greatest  prune 
producer.  The  Puyallup  valley,  close  to  the  Puget 
Sound,  is  the  leading  small  -  fruit  section,  but  the 
whole  state  is  adapted  to  many  of  the  fruits.  The 
counties  producing  the  largest  amount  of  fruit  are 
Walla  Walla.  Yakima,  Whitman,  Clark,  Spokane  and 
Kittitass.  The  islands  of  Whidbey  and  Orcas  are  fa- 
mous for  their  fruits.  Of  the  80.000  acres  in  fruit  now 
growing  within  the  state,  25,000  acres  are  in  prunes, 
mostly  Italian,  40,000  in  apples,  and  the  remainder  in 
plums,  cherries  and  grapes. 

Pritnes.  — The  Italian  prune  (Fellenberg  plum)  is 
planted  in  great  numbers  on  both  sides  of  the  state. 
Clark  county  has  not  less  than  5,000  acres  planted  to 
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this  fruit,  and  is  still  planting  more.  There  is  no  other 
portion  of  the  United  States,  and  perhaps  not  in  the 
world,  where  this  variety  is  so  largely  planted.  There 
is  a  demand  for  a  large,  somewhat  acid  prune,  and  the 
Italian  is  satisfactory.  The  demand  is  growing  and  new 
markets  are  constantly  being  opened  up. 

The  French  prune  (Agen,  Prune  d'Agen,  Petite,  etc.), 
i.s  planted  in  considerable  numbers,  but  nothing  like  the 
Italian.   Washington  seems  to  be  unable  to  compete  with 
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that  which  comes  from  the  low  warm  valleys  of  the 
Snake,  the  Columbia,  Walla  Walla  and  Yakima.  The 
Bartlett  is  the  great  summer  pear,  followed  closely  by 
Flemish  Beauty.  For  fall  and  winter,  Anjou,  Clairgeau, 
Easter  and  Winter  Nelis  are  largely  grown.  Pears  have 
been  successfully  shipped  from  the  Pacific  coast  to 
Liverpool  and  London.  The  planting  of  pears  is  not  re- 
ceiving the  same  attention  as  the  planting  of  apples, 
yet  a  number  of  acres  are  annually  added  to  the  orchards 
of  the  state. 

P^Hms.— Certainly  nowhere 
on  this  continent  is  the  plum 
more  at  home  than  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Unfortunately 
plums  are  not  profitable.  At 
present  there  are  no  canneries 
to  take  care  of  the  surplus  fruit, 
and  most  of  the  plum.s  are 
poor  long  -  distance  shippers. 
There  is  a  local  demand  for 
a  considerable  quantity  of 
plums,  but  great  quantities 
annually    go    to    waste    under 
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California  in  the  production  of  this  fruit.  Nevertheless 
it  is  fairly  profitable  in  Washington,  yielding  about  the 
same  number  of  pounds  to  the  tree  as  the  Italian,  and 
selling  in  the  eastern  markets  at  a  good  price.  But 
the  Italian  usually  sells  for  more  money,  as  the  fruit  is 
much  larger. 

The  Silver  prune,  or  Coe  Plum  (Coe  Golden  Drop;, 
is  a  large,  handsome  prune  when  well  prepared  and 
always  brings  the  top  market  price,  selling  for  two  or 
three  cents  per  pound  more  than  Italian  or  French. 
Not  a  great  many  are  planted,  and  in  some  cases  the 
prune-growers  work  their  silver  prunes  over  to  Italians. 
There  are  numerous  varieties  of  prune  planted  on  the 
coast,  but  none  in  so  great  quantities  as  the  Italian. 
Much  of  the  fruit  of  this  prune  is  shipped  green,  i.  e., 
in  a  half-ripe  condition.  This  finds  its  way  to  the  most 
eastern  markets,  and  some  of  it  even  to  England.  The 
fruit  of  the  Italian  stands  shipment  well,  better  than 
any  other  variety.  Most  large  growers  have  evaporators 
in  their  orchards,  and  the  most  of  the  fruit  is  preserved 
in  this  way. 

-4ppZe5.  — The  late-keeping  winter  apple  undoubtedly 
leads  all  other  fruits  in  the  total  acreage  now  planted 
in  the  state.  The  counties  shipping  the  greatest 
quantity  are  Whitman,  Walla  Walla,  Yakima  and  Spo- 
kane. The  varieties  mostly  phinttd  are  Ben  Davis, 
Gano,  Northern  Spy,  Wagencr,  Ks"|his,  Arkansas, 
Jonathan,  Yellow  Newtown  and  l'.;ilM\vin.  Tlie  lower 
warm  valleys  grow  the  long  sia-i..n  :i|i|i|.-,  like  Yellow 
Newtown  and  Esopus,  to  pertVction.  wliih-  the  higher 
altitudes  are  best  adapted  to  a  shorter  season  fruit, 
like  the  Wealthy  and  the  Gravenstein.  All  apples  color 
finely,  and  are  very  fair  in  appearance.  There  are  few 
off  years,  but  there  seem  to  be  full  years  and  slim 
years,  though  the  crops  are  much  more  constant  than 
in  the  middle  or  eastern  states.  Apple-growing  is 
amongst  the  most  profitable  of  the  fruit  industries. 
Many  large  orchards  have  been  planted  that  are  not  yet 
in  bearing.  At  present  the  state  grows  much  more  fruit 
than  it  can  consume. 

Psaj-s.  — Pears  are  grown  to  great  perfection  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  state,  but  there  is  no  finer  fruit  than 


mostly  planted  are  Washing- 
ton, Jefferson,  Peach,  Pond, 
Lombard  and  the  Damsons. 

Cherries.  —  Sweet  cherries 
grow  to  great  perfection  m  all 
portions  of  the  state,  but  espe- 
cially so  in  the  Puget  Sound 
region  and  in  the  warm  valleys 
of  the    east  side.     Some    new 

notably  Bing,  Lambert  and 
Lewelling,  give  great  promise, 
and  already  are  leaders  in  the 
marketsof  the  West.  The  sour 
varieties  also  grow  and  yield 
abundantly.  Sweet  cherries 
attain  their  greatest  perfection 
in  the  warm  valleys  at  an  altitude  not  much  above 
1,000  feet.  Sour  varieties  do  best  on  the  high  lands,  at 
an  altitude  of  about  2,000  feet.  Cherries  have  been 
found  to  be  profitable,  yet  few  new  plantations  are  be- 
ing set.  The  reason  for  this  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
the  labor  market,  it  being  almost  impossible  to  get  the 
necessary  help  to  care  for  a  large  crop  of  cherries. 

Grapes  are  not  planted  to  the  same  extent  here  as  in 
the  eastern  and  middle  states.  The  native  varieties  do 
not  seem  to  succeed  so  far  north,  except  in  a  few  fa- 
vored spots.  In  the  low  warm  valleys  of  the  Snake  and 
Columbia  all  varieties  seem  to  do  well.  Even  the  Eu- 
ropean (  ntis  vinitera)  here  grows  to  perfection,  and 
usually  receives  no  special  winter  protection.  These 
Old  World  grapes  are  fairly  profitable,  the  local  market 
usually  being  good. 

Small  Fruits.  — The  raspberry,  blackberry,  dewberry, 
strawberry  and  gooseberry  all  do  well  in  the  state.  In 
some  sections  of  western  Washington  these  fruits  are 
grown  in  great  quantities  and  are  mostly  shipped  to  the 
Montana  markets.  While  the  prices  realized  are  not 
large,  the  crops  are  so  abundant  that  small-fruit  farm- 
ing pays  well. 

Cranberries  grow  in  the  coast  counties  and  on  some 
parts  of  Puget  Sound.  Where  suitable  land  is  found 
the  returns  from  cranberry  culture  are  said  to  be  very 
satisfactory. 

Cauliflower  and  Cabbage  Seed.— The  production  of 
these  seeds  is  now  carried  on  in  an  extensive  way  on 
Laconner  Flats  (reclaimed  tide-lands)  on  Puget  Sound. 
The  demand  is  good,  and  the  crop  profitable.  Cabbage 
and  onion  seed  is  produced  in  great  quantities. 

Bulbs.— At  Whatcom,  Whatcom  county,  an  attempt  is 
now  being  made  to  cultivate  what  are  known  as  Holland 
bulbs.  There  are  two  establishments  engaged  in  grow- 
ing hyacinths,  tulips,  narcissus,  etc.,  and  the  results 
are  promising.  Tulips  make  great  numbers  of  oft'sets, 
and  hyacinths  propagate  freely  by  the  same  methods 
practiced  in  Holland. 

Horticulture,  as  an  occupation,  may  be  said  to  be 
profitable  within  the  state.  It  is  true,  markets  are  at  a 
great  distance,  but  the  mines  in  Idaho,  Montana  and 
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British  Columbia  take  great  quantities  of  fruit  and 
vegetables.  Shipments  of  perishable  fruits  have  not 
always  been  found  to  be  profitable,  but  the  state  is  fast 
settling  up,  and  the  outlook  for  the  horticulturist  is  very 
bright.  J.  A.  Balmer. 

WASHINGTON  GRASS.     See  Cabomba. 

WASHINGTONIA  (named  for  George  Washington). 
Piilitiui-i;r.  T:in  |)alras,  with  the  robust  trunks  clothed 
above  with  rt-iiKiins  of  the  sheaths  and  petioles:  Ivs. 
terminal,  ample,  spreading,  orbicular,  flabellately  pli- 
cate, lobed  nearly  to  the  middle:  segments  induplicate, 
filamentous  on  the  margins:  rachis  short:  ligule  large, 
appressed:  petiole  long,  stout,  plano-convex,  very  spiny 
along  the  edges;  spadices  long,  copiously  paniculately 
branched,  glabrous:  brunches  slender,  flexuous;  spathes 
long,  membranous,  split,  glabrous  :  fls.  white :  fr. 
small,  ellipsoid,  black.  Species  3.  Ariz.,  S.  Calif,  and 
Mexico.    Plate  XLVIII. 

filifera,  Wendl.  (Br&hea  Hlamentdsa,  Hort.  B.  fll- 
ifera,  Hort.  Pritchdrdia  filamentdsa,  Wendl.  P. 
filifera.  Hort.).  Weeping  Palm.  Figs.  2716,  2717. 
Stemcylindrical,  20-40  ft.,  enlarged  at  the  base  (2-3  ft.), 
covered  with  persistent  petiole  bases;  petioles  2-5  ft. 
long,  1-2^  in,  wide  at  the  summit,  glabrous,  plano-con- 
vex, the  rather  thin  margins  with  stout,  hooked  spines; 
ligule  large,  glabrous,  lacerate ;  blade  circular,  tomen- 
tose  on  the  margins  of  the  40-60  segments,  3-5  ft.  in 
diam.,  cleft  on  the  upper  side  nearly  to  the  middle, 
gray-green;  segments  margined  with  numerous  fibers 
6-12  in.  long.  S.  Calif.,  W.  Ariz.  Gn.  25,  p.  393.  G.C. 
HI.  12:591.  B.H.  1876,  p.  372;  1895,  pp.  153-155.  G.F. 
6:535.  Gt.  1896:5.- TF.  filifera  is  perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  palm  of  California.  Its  immense  straight 
bole  and  shaggy  collar  of  deflexed  dead  leaves  make  a 
striking  and  picturesque  object.  This  collar  of  old 
leaves  usually  burns  fiercely  in  the  dry  season. 

robusta,  H.  Wendl.  {Washitigldnia  Sondrre,  Hort.  in 
part).  Stem  more  robust:  petiole  shorter  and  more 
densely  spiny,  the  young  plants  with  yellow  spines  and 
black -violet  sheaths  and  petioles,  at  length  brown; 
blade  light  green,  3  ft.  long  by  3%  ft.  wide;  segments 
60.    Western  Mex.    G.F.  38:49.    R.H.  1885,  p.  403. 

Sondrae,  Wats.    Stem  25  ft.  high,  1  ft.  in  diam.:  Its. 
3-4  ft.  in   diam.,  somewhat  glaucous,  very    filiferous; 
petioles  3  ft.  long,  very  slender,  2  in.  wide  at  base,  Jii". 
at  apex,  floccose-hairy  along  the  margins  and  with  stc 
curved  spines:  fr.  Ji  in.  long,  edible.    Mex. 

Jaked  G.  Smith, 

Further  Notes  on  Washingtonia.  — Our  nursery 
catalogues  show  that  the  identity  of  the  three  species  of 
Washingtonia  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  in  the  minds  of 
growers.  In  middle  California  there  are  two  distinct 
types  in  general  cultivation:  (1)  the  one  having  very 
filamentous  deeply  cleft  leaves,  long  (3-5  ft.)  petioles 
with  yellow  margins  and  spines,  which  is  the  Colorado 
Desert  species,  W.  filifera,  Wendl.;  it  is  less  hardy  in 
San  Francisco  than  W.  rolnista,  suffering  from  cold 
winds  and  fogs  and  often  rotting  at  the  center  of  the 
growing  part.  (2)  The  species  with  more  robust  habit, 
the  growing  part  of  the  stem  shorter  and  therefore  more 
distinctly  conical,  dark  leaf-sheaths,  short,  stout  petioles 
with  brown,  often  very  dark  margins  and  spines,  and 
shorter,  more  rigid,  less  deeply  cut  and  often  less  fila- 
mentous leaf -blades,  which  is  the  one  from  Mex' 
Lower  California,  W.  robusta,  Wendl 
Hort.  Calif,  in  part).  This  dark  col 
margins  and  spines  is  equally  noticeable  in  tue  young 
as  well  as  in  older  specimens.  Comi)ar;itive  study  of 
the  inflorescence  may  |M-iliaiis  cstabli-Ii  fljis  |iali]i  as  a 
mere  geographical  vari.lv  ..I'  11'.  fiHf,  r,i .  hi:[  w.-  liave 
not  been  able  to  stiniy  il-iu-.Tiiii:  ^pi  •■inn  n-.  Ii  i^  <M-r- 
tain  that  a  part  of  tin-  li. at. -rial  ..llc-ir,!  I,\  iiiirs,i-vii]i-n 
under  the  name  of  WiL-iliiiujIvtiia  ismwrti:  is  really  II'. 
robusta.  Its  greater  h.ardiness  in  the  climate  of  San 
Francisco  shows  that  Washingtotiia  robusta  is  by  far 
the  most  desirable  species  for  cultivation  along  the 
coast  of  middle  California. 

The  following  data  give  evidence  that  many  of  the 
specimens  in  cultivation  in  the  San  Francisco  bay  re- 
gion have  originated  from  Mexican  seed  and  are  not,  as 


;ndl.    (ir.  Sonorir, 
alor  of  the  petiole 
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is  sometimes  suggested,  mere  cultural  varieties  devel- 
oped from  seed  of  the  typical  form  of  the  Colorado 
Desert.  According  to  Charles  Abraham,  for  many 
years  proprietor  of  the  Western  Nursery,  San  Francisco, 
seed  of  ]['ashingtonia  robusta  was  introduced  some 
twenty-five  years  ago  by  Mr.  Sressovitch,  a  commission 
merchant  of  San  Francisco,  from  the  coast  of  Mexico 
near  Guaymas.  Of  the  trees  raised  from  this  seed  there 
is  a  specimen  at  Abraham's  nursery,  and  Mr.  Abraham 
states  that  there  is  a  fine  one  in  the  grounds  of  St. 
Ignatius  College,  San  Francisco,  and  another  at  the 
Crocker  residence  in  Sacramento.  The  latter  has  al- 
ready matured  seed,  from  which  Mr.  Abraham  has 
raised  a  young  plant.  In  the  old  Bolton  garden  at 
Greenwich  and  Jones  streets,  San  Francisco,  there  were 
growing  until  this  year  several  well-marked  specimens. 
According  to  Miss  Lizzie  Bolton,  these  were  raised  from 
seeds  presented  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  James  R.  Bolton 
(formerly  Mrs.  Estrada)  by  friends  who  brought  them 
from  Mazatlan.  These  specimens  are  now  in  Mr.  Abra- 
ham's possession.  A  third  importation  of  seed  was  made 
by  Mr.  John  Rock,  manager  of  the  California  Nursery 
Co.  at  Niles,  but  we  do  not  know  whence  it  came. 

Washingtonia  Sonora;  is  rarely  s.aM,  in  cultivation, 
though  frequently  mentioned  in  nm  t  nirns  cata- 
logues, and  it  is  certain  that  im.  i  iii  rial  of- 
fered under  this  name  is  realU  n  .  .  In  his 
"Flora  of  the  Cape  Region  of  Haja  Calil  .rnia,  "  in  Proc. 
Calif.  Acad.  Sci.,  series  2,  vol.  :i,  pp.  lu;i-lHJ,  Mr.  T.  S. 
Brandegee  records  that  Washingtonia  Sononv  occurs  at 
La  Paz  and  San  Jos^,  and  notes  that  "a  species  of 
Washingtonia  is  abundant  in  the  canons  of  the  moun- 
tains and  may  be  this  one."  A  few  years  ago  Dr. 
Gustav  Eisen  is  reported  to  have  collected  seeds  of  a 
Washingtonia  at  La  Paz,  which  were  handed  to  a  gar- 
dener in  San  Francisco  for  propagation;  some  of  the 
seedlings  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Abraham,  but  only  one 
survived;  this  specimen  shows  the  characteristic  slender 


2716.    Youne  plant  of  ^^^ashingtonia  filifera. 

petiole  and  glaucous  leaf  of  the  true  W.  Sonorw.  This 
species  appears  to  be  much  less  hardy  under  cultivation 
than  W.  robusta. 

From  the  above  notes  it  would  appear  that  both  W. 
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Sonorcf  and  11  iohu-,ta  are  found  along  the  Pacific  slope 
of  Mexico  on  the  ra  iinland  or  on  the  peninsula  of  Baja 
C-difornia  \\  hile  the  type  locality  of  the  former  is 
given  as  Gua>nn--   on  the  raiinUn  1  of  Mexico   the  few 


2/17    Old  tree  oi  Washinetonia  filifeia 


from  the  peninsula, 
ot  certiinh  known, 
1p     n  Iff  ntiv  came 


desert  plants  the\  will  thrne  without  moisture;  on 
the  borders  of  the  Colorado  desert  where  they  grow  in 
abundance  and  luxuriance  they  occur  beside  saline  or 
brackish  spiings. 


WATER  ALOE. 


Jos.  Burt  Davy. 

trs  alnid.a.  W.  Arum  is  a 
nauK-  siiiiiiiiinrs  applii'il  ti.  Callit  palKsl ris .  W.  Beech. 
CnrpiiiiixCiirniiiiiaiHi.  W.  Caltrops,  or  Water  Chestnut. 
Triipa  >i(ii,iii.s.  W.  Chinkapin,  or  Chinquapin,  ^^e^ulnbo 
luteii.  W.  Cress.  See  Cress  uDdlVastiirtinm  officinale. 
W.  Hyacinth.    See  JSichliornia. 

WATERING.  An  abundant  and  convenient  supply' 
of  pure,  fresh  water  should  always  be  a  first  considera- 
tion in  locating  a  garden  or  greenhouse.  Having  this, 
the  next  matter  is  knowing  how  to  use  it,  for  here, 
good  gardeners  say,  lies  nine-tenths  of  the  elements  of 
success.  Certain  it  is,  especially  in  the  indoor  cultiva- 
tion of  plants,  that  more  depends  upon  knowing  when 
to  give  or  withhold  water  than  upon  any  other  single 
matter.  The  art  of  watering  is  unteachable;  it  requires 
experience,  judgment,  skill.  Some  knowledge  of  the 
commoner  facts  of  vegetable  physiology,  physics  and 
soil  physics  will  be  helpful,  but  even  then  experience 
will  be  necessary.     Two  common  types   of  watering- 
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cans  are  shown  in  Fig.  2718.  In  American  gardens, 
however,  watering  is  usually  performed  with  a  hose 
from  a  stored  water  supply. 

General  Rules.— A  fairly  safe  guide  is:  never  water 
plants  until  the  soil  has  become  dry,  though  not 
"powder-dry,"  and  then  give  them  a  thorough  soaking. 
Plants  dislike  a  continuously  wet  soil.  In  the  care  of 
plants  in  earthenware  vessels,  a  useful  test  is  to  thump 
the  jar.  If  it  rings  the  soil  is  dry;  if  the  sound  pro- 
duced is  dull  the  soil  is  sufilciently  moist.  Such  rules, 
however,  are  only  for  the  novice.  They  presuppose 
activity  of  growth,  and  take  into  account  only  one  con- 
sideration aside  from  this,  and  that  is  the  condition 
of  the  soil  as  regards  moisture.  The  experienced  gar- 
dener reads  his  practice  in  his  plants  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  being  kept.  The  following  sug- 
gestions are  based  upon  the  most  important  considera- 
tions. 

Actively  growing  plants  may  be  watered  very  freely, 
as  a  rule,  whereas  in  a  dormant  or  semidormant  state 
the  same  plants  will  require  only  occasional  water- 
ings. 

Soft-stemmed  or  rapid-growing  plants  ("soft-wood" 
and  "hard-wood"  plants),  and  those  with  large  leaves, 
need,  as  a  rule,  an  abundance  of  water  when  growing 
actively.  Hard-wood  or  slower-growing  plants,  with 
smaller  leaves,  must  be  watered  with  greater  care.  Soft- 
wooded  plants, with  some  exceptions,  may  at  times  even 
flag  somewhat  for  want  of  water,  and  recover  without 
permanent  injury  when  a  fresh  supply  is  given.  Hard- 
wooded  plants,  as  camellias,  azaleas  and  heaths,  on 
the  other  hand,  suffer  permanent  injury  from  becoming 
too  dry.    It  is  safest  to  allow  no  plant  in  active  growth 

The  amount  of  foliage  affects  the  plant's  capacity  for 
using  water.  Plants  which  have  been  cut  back,  or 
which  from  disease,  insects  or  other  causes,  have  lost 
most  of  their  foliage,  must  be  kept  drier  until  they 
have  regained  their  foliage. 

Unhealthy  plants  are  benefited,  as  a  rule,  by  being 
kept  rather  dry  until  they  begin  to  show  signs  of  re- 
newed vigor. 

Small  cuttings,  or  any  plants  freshly  potted  or  newly 
transplanted,  are  not  in  condition  to  use  much  water 
until  the  root-hairs  have  attached  themselves  to  the 
soil-particles  and  growth  has  begun.  A  thorough  wa- 
tering at  the  time  of  potting  or  repotting  the  plants, 
especially  if  they  are  subsequently  shaded  for  a  few 
days,  is  usually  sufficient  until  they  have  become 
established. 

The  character  and  bulk  of  soil  should  be  kept  in 
mind.  Porous  and  warm  soils  dry  out  much  sooner, 
while  the  heavier  clay  soils  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
water  -  logged  and  sour,  unless  watered  with  care. 
When  there  is  a  large  mass  of  soil  in  proportion  to 
root  development,  as  in  the  case  of  greenhouse  beds 
newly  set  with  young  plants,  care  must  be  used  in 
watering  until  the  soil  is  occupied  with  roots. 

Serious  trouble  often  begins  in  the  greenhouse  from 
a  heavy  watering  at  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  dark, 
muggy  weather.  Not  only  does  such  watering  do  dam- 
age to  the  soil  and  roots,  but  the  excessive  humidity  of 
the  air  about  the  plants  and  its  weakening  effect  upon 
their  tissues,  invites  the  attacks  of  various  mildews, 
fungi  and  insect  pests. 

The  time  of  day  is  important.  In  the  greenhouse  iu 
winter  free  ventilation  is  usually  impossible.  At  night 
there  is  a  tendency  toward  a  damp  atmosphere. 
Careful  florists,  therefore,  water  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day  at  this  season,  so  that  the  house  will  have 
become  somewhat  dried  out  by  nightfall.  It  is  seldom 
advisable  to  let  plants  go  into  the  night  with  wet  foli- 
age. It  gives  the  fungi  a  chance.  Especially  hazardous 
is  it  to  water  cutting  benches  or  boxes  of  young  seed- 
lings late  in  the  day  in  the  winter  season.  The  various 
damping-off  fungi  find  under  such  treatment  the  condi- 
tion suitable  for  their  development.  Excessive  humidity 
on  the  interior  of  a  closed  plant-house  is  most  likely  to 
occur  in  moderate  weather.  During  severe  weather  the 
condensation  upon  the  glass  is  large  and  renders  the 
air  of  the  house  drier.  During  summer,  when  there  is 
free  ventilation,  the  watering  may  advantageously  be 
done  late  in  the  day.    Midday  watering  at  seasons  when 
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the  sunshine  is  very  bright  is  often  followed  by  scald- 
ing of  the  foliage  unless  the  plants  are  well  shaded. 
Ferns,  Rex  begonias,  Chinese  primroses  and  richardias 
are  among  plants  easily  injured  in  this  way. 

Consider  the  temperature.  The  temperature  at  which 
the  plants  are  kept,  the  position  of  the  heating  pipes, 
the  amount  of  light,  and  the  freedom  of  ventilation  per- 
missible, need  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  watering  plants  in 
glasshouses.  It  is  better,  as  a  rule,  to  have  the  water- 
ing conform  to  these  conditions ;  but  frequently  the  prac- 
tice must  be  reversed. 

Experiments  by  the  writer  show,  beyond  question, 
that  the  temperature  of  water  used  in  watering  plants 
exerts  a  marked  effect  upon  the  growth,  flowering  and 
fruiting  of  plants.  It  is  now  held  that,  in  general,  the 
water  should  be  of  a  temperature  close  to  that  of  the 
air  in  the  house  where  the  plants  are  growing,  or  about 
10°  F.  below. 

Watering  may  be  indirect.  Shading  the  glass  of 
greenhouses  in  summer  with  some  suitable  material  is 
much  practiced  by  florists  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering 
plants  from  too  great  intensity  of  light,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  evaporation  and  transpiration. 
Certain  kinds  of  plants,  as  palms,  and  some  kinds  of 
ferns,  require  this;  also  newly  potted  plants.  Syring- 
ing of  walks,  by  reducing  the  temperature  and  increas- 
ing the  humidity  of  the  air,  also  tends  to  reduce  trans- 
piration and  save  watering.  Watchfulness  and  atten- 
tion to  ventilation  are  necessary,  however,  to  avoid 
excessive  humidity,  which  tends  toward  a  soft  watery 
growth  and  extreme  sensitiveness  and  susceptibility  to 
disease. 

Vessels  to  contain  plants  should  always  be  provided 
with  openings  at  the  bottom  for  perfect  drainage. 
This,  in  a  measure,  is  a  safeguard  against  overwater- 
ing.  Investigation  has  shown  that  a  soil  which  is  kept 
continuously  wet  through  bad  drainage  or  otherwise  is 
rapidly  impoverished  through  loss  of  nitrogen.  A  fer- 
mentation is  also  set  up  in  the  roots,  which  through  the 
formation  of  alcohol  and  other  products,  results  ^n  their 
destruction. 

While  a  constantly  wet  soil  is  always  very  objec- 
tionable, thoroughness  in  watering  as  often  as  the 
plants  need  water  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  When 
enough  water  has  been  supplied  there  will  be  more  or 
less  dripping  from  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  leave  a  space  of  li4-2  in.  or  more  at  the  top  of 
the  pot  for  the  reception  of  water.  This  space  should 
be  so  large  that  when  filled,  the  supply  of  water  in  soak- 
ing downward  will  penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

See,  also,  Greenhouse  ManaQemenf,  p.  GOG. 
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2718.  WaterinE-i 
The  can  ou  the  left,  fl.itteiied  on  the  sides,  is  gen- 
erally preferaljle.  It  cm  be  carried  in  greenhouse 
walks  and  in  narrow  rows.  The  long  spout  enables 
the  operator  to  apply  the  water  directly  to  the  roots: 
and  the  greater  force  of  the  discharging  water  makes 
a  better  spray  from  the  rose. 

Subwatering.—A  method  of  watering  known  as  "sub- 
watering"  has  been  made  use  of  in  recent  years  for 
supplying  moisture  to  plants  growing  in  beds.  W.  J. 
Green,  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  was  one  of  the 
first  in  this  country  to  point  out,  as  the  result  of  experl 
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ments,  some  of  the  advantages  of  this  method  of  apply- 
ing water.  The  essential  features  of  this  system  are 
a  water-tight  bench,  with  earthenware  tile  placed  in 
rows  upon  the  bottom  either  crosswise  or  lengthwise  to 
the  bed.  Soil  is  placed  about  and  over  these.  Openings 
into  the  runs  of  tile  are  left  at  convenient  points. 
Water  poured  into  these  openings  runs  along  the  length 
of  the  tile  and  is  carried  outward  and  upward  into  the 
soil  by  capillarity— thus  moistening  the  soil  from  below 
upward.  In  beds  over  50  ft.  long  a  fall  of  2  in.  to  every 
50  ft.  is  recommended.    See  Figs.  1182-3,  Vol.  II. 

J.  C.  Arthur  has  experimented  with  a  plan  which,  in 
many  respects,  is  an  improvement  upon  the  "tile  sys- 
tem." Here  porous  brick,  having  the  lower  edges 
cracked  off,  are  placed  edgewise  and  close  together  over 
the  bottom  of  the  bench.  The  shattered  edge  of  one 
brick  meets  that  of  its  neighbor.  A  network  of  channels 
is  thus  formed  over  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  whereby 
water  is  distributed  over  the  entire  bottom.  Capillarity 
carries  the  water  upward,  thrnnq-h  the  layer  of  bricks  to 
the  soil  resting  upon  tli.in.  Tin-  .iinuunt  of  water  ap- 
plied at  a  given  time  is  indir:it..l  hv  :i  !,'auge  near  the 
edge  of  the  bench.  This  .unsisis  ,,i  a  U-shaped  tube, 
placed  at  some  convenient  place,  having  one  end  in- 
serted through  and  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the 
bench;  the  other  rises  an  inch  or  so  higher  outside 
the  edge  of  the  bed.  Carnations  and  lettuce  have  given 
excellent  results  grown  by  this  method  of  subwatering. 

Subwatering  in  connection  with  flower-beds  and 
borders  in  the  open  ground  has  also  proved  very  ad- 
vantageous. It  tends  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a 
crust  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  keeps  it  loose 
and  porous,  carrying  the  soluble  plant-foods  upward 
instead  of  downward.  For  further  notes,  consult  the 
article  Irrigation. 

Watering  Lawns  and  FUwer-Beds.  — In  watering 
beds  in  the  open  ground,  and  lawns,  the  chief  thing  is 
thoroughness.  Superficial  waterings  induce  the  forma- 
tion of  roots  near  the  surface.  Neglect  and  subsequent 
drought  then  prove  more  disastrous  than  ever.  The 
evening  is  the  best  time  for  surface  sprinkling.  Wa- 
tered in  the  heat  of  the  day,  grass  and  various  other 
plants  are  likely  to  have  the  foliage  injured.  Ordina- 
rily it  is  better  to  avoid  watering  beds  of  plants  in  the 
open  ground  if  possible  or  delay  it  until  really  neces- 
sary, and  then  water  thoroughly.      Ernest  Walker. 

Plunging.— "WhWei  it  is  true  that  most  of  the  water 
given  to  the  plant  passes  through  the  soil  and  escapes 
from  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  yet  much  that 
is  left  in  the  soil, -which  is  considerable  if  the  soil 
is  saturated  as  it  should  be,— is  evaporated  from 
the  porous  sides  of  the  earthenware  pots.  In  warm 
sunny  weather  plants  in  small  pots, standing  on  a  bench, 
dry  out  very  quickly.  This  can  be  avoided  by  plung- 
ing the  pots  in  some  material,  as  coal  ashes,  tan  bark, 
or,  better  than  all,  spent  hops.  When  plunged  to  the 
rims,  only  half  of  the  surface  watering  is  needed,  and 
the  advantage  of  less  watering  is  shown  by  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  health  and  vigor  of  "the  plants. 
Such  a  benefit  is  this  plunging  that  plants  which  would 
otherwise  need  a  shift  into  a  size  larger  pot,  can  be  car- 
ried along  another  month  in  perfect  health.  This  ap- 
plies more  particularly  to  quick-growing,  soft-wooded 
plants,  geraniums  more  especially,  for  these  are  quickly 
exhatisted  by  too  frequent  waterings. 

WiLLTAM  Scott. 

WATERLEAF. /Ti/rfro/'/it/^/KHi.  W.  Lemon.  See  Pn.s- 
sifJora  litiirifolia.  W.  Lettuce.  Pislia  Stralintfx.  W. 
Lily.  See  Niimplnrii.  W.  Milfoil.  Miiri,;,jniIh(iH.  W. 
Oak.  (Jiierccs  «)-//•«.  oonimonlv  l^nowii  as  (,*.  of/iiatica. 
W.  Oat.  Zisfiiiiu  ,:,,,(„ tint.  '  W.  Plantain,  .llisiiia 
Plant, n,n.  W.  Plants.  See  .lr/H„^V,s'.  W.  Keed.  .inindo. 
W.  Pest.  Kl;,lea  <  ■,n„„l,' tisi.s .  W.  Shield.  Hmsfnia 
pettnta.  W.  Soldier,  .sti-ntiotex  ,itni<ies.  W.  Thyme. 
Hlodea  Canadensis.    W.  Weed.    A'lodea  Canadensis. 


WATERMELON.  Pigs.  2719-20.  Plate  XLIX.  The 
Watermelon  (CitruUus  vulgaris,  which  see)  is  a  native 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  Africa.  It  is  a  tender  annual.  It 
has  been  cultivated  from  prehistoric  times.  It  reaches 
its  highest  development  in  warm  and  sunny  climates. 
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There  is  probably  no  country  In  which  the  Watermelon 
is  grown  to  such  a  large  extent  as  in  the  United  States. 
All  the  central  and  southern  states  can  grow  Water- 
melons to  perfection,  and  there  are  some  o(  the  short- 
season  varieties  that  thrive  well  as  far  north  as  Ontario. 
It  is  always  important  that  light  and  "quick"  soils  be 
selected  for  the  Watermelon,  but  this  is  particularly 
true  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  since  the  plants 
must  secure  a  very  early  start  and  grow  rapidly  in 
order  to  mature  in  the  short  seasons.  It  is  probable 
that  a  well-matured  Watermelon  raised  in  the  North  has 
as  good  quality  as  one  grown  in  the  South.  Some 
persons  believe  that  seeds  from  melons  grown  for 
several  generations  in  the  North  give  earlier  and  better 
results  in  the  North  than  southern-grown  seeds;  but 
the  subject  yet  needs  further  experiment.  However, 
the  Watermelon  is  generally  not  so  adaptable  to  the 
northern  parts  of  the  country  as  the  muskmelon  is,  and  is 
not  so  largely  grown.  The  Watermelon  can  be  so  cheaply 
grown  in  the  South  and  the  West,  and  it  transports  so 
readily,  that  there  is  practically  no  Watermelon  growing 
for  profit  in  the  northern  states.  Nearly  every  home 
garden  can  grow  its  own  supply.  The  seeds  may  be 
sown  directly  in  the  open  ground;  or,  in  the  northern 
sections,  it  is  better  to  start  them  indoors  in  transplant- 
ing boxes  or  on  sods,  as  explained  under  Muskmelon 
and  Transplanting.  It  is  well,  also,  in  the  northern 
states,  to  use  rather  freely  of  some  quickly  available 
fertilizer  in  the  hill,  in  order  to  start  the  plants  off 
early.  If  the  lands  are  loose  and  leachy  and  likely  to 
dry  out,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  hard  and 
tend  to  become  lumpy,  it  is  well  to  make  "hills"  by 
mixing  one  or  two  large  shovelfuls  of  manure  with  the 
earth;  but  it  is  important  that  this  manure  be  short 
and  well  rotted  and  then  very  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  soil.  If  the  manure  is  coarse  and  not  well  in- 
corporated with  the  soil,  the  hill  is  likely  to  dry  out  and 
the  fertilizing  elements  are  usually  so  tardily  available 
that  the  plant  does  not  get  a  quick  start.  The  smaller- 
growing  varieties  may  be  planted  as  close  as  6x8  feet, 
but  it  is  customary  not  to  plant  them  closer  than  8  feet 
either  way.  In  the  South,  where  general  field  practice 
is  employed,  the  melons  are  usually  planted  about 
10  feet  apart.  The  flea  beetle  and  the  striped  cucumber 
beetle  are  likely  to  be  serious  on  the  young  plants. 
Hand-picking  and  thorough  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  and  Paris  green  are  the  most  available 
remedies.  In  the  northeastern  states,  the  Georgia 
Watermelon  is  chiefly  known,  although  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  South  grow  the  melon  with  satisfaction.  Lately 
very  large  melon  industries  have  developed  in  Colo- 
rado. A  very  large  part  of  the  United  States  is  really 
well  adapted  to  the  commercial  growing  of  the  Water- 


The  common  Watermelons  are  used  as  dessert  fruits. 
However,  there  is  a  race  of  hard-fleshed  very  firm 
melons  that  are  used  for  the  making  of  preserves  (Fig. 
2720).  Since  these  are  used  for  the  same  purposes  as 
the  true  citron  of  commerce,  they  are  commonly  known 
as  citrons.     They  come  true  from  seed.  l.  H.  B. 

Watermelon  Culture  in  Georgia.— The  Watermelon  is 
the  only  important  fruit  or  vegetable  that  has  no  valu- 
able by-products.  Its  saccharine  matter  cannot  be 
profitably  converted  into  sugar.  Its  enormous  reservoir 
of  juice  or  sap  refuses  to  be  turned  into  vinegar  or 
wine,  as  putrefactive  instead  of  acetic  or  alcoholic 
fermentation  results.  For  this  reason,  also,  it  does  not, 
like  the  cantaloupe,  produce  a  good  brandy  when  dis- 
tilled. Its  substance  cannot  be  successfully  used  in 
animal  nutrition— serving,  at  best,  as  a  mere  diuretic  or 
digestive. 

Habitat  and  Distribution.— "DuTowgho-at  the  entire 
tertiary  region  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  states,  from  the 
seacoast  to  a  curved  line  marked  by  the  Piedmont 
Escarpment  which  sweeps  diagonally  southwest  from 
Richmond  to  Vicksburg  on  the  Mississippi— throughout 
this  vast  area-"the  land  of  the  long-leaf  pine"  (and  of 
the  wiregrass)- the  Watermelon  flourishes  unrivaled, 
attaining  there  its  serenest,  fullest  perfection.  And  of 
this  area  Georgia  in  particular  is  noted  as  producing 
not  only  the  bulk  of  the  crop  shipped  to  northern  trade 
centers,  but  the  choicest  selection  as  well. 
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To  a  certain  limit  perfection  in  the  melon  is  found 
to  directly  parallel  latitude  —  regulated  and  modified, 
of  course,  by  the  corrections  imposed  by  isotherms, 
geological  formation  and  local  conditions  and  environ- 
ment. Every  mile  traveled  southward  from  New  Eng- 
land toward  this  limit,  which  corresponds,  practically, 
to  the  boundary  between  Georgia  and  Florida  on  the 
Atlantic  slope  and  to  the  Brazos  river  in  Texas,  the 
possibilities  of  the  melon  enlarge— its  size  improves,  its 
sugar  content  increases,  its  flavor  refines  and  intensi- 
fies. Beyond  the  limit  southward,  deterioration  again 
begins,  progressing  with  even  greater  rapidity  than  in 
the  opposite  direction,  or  northward  from  the  climactic 
or  focal  "line  of  perfection;"  so  it  happens  that  the 
melon  of  extreme  South  Florida  or  of  the  Rio  Grande 
country  is  little  if  any  superior  to  its  colder  and  more 
impassive  sister  of  New  Jersey  or  Long  Island.  In  this 
the  melon  but  follows  a  fixed  morphological  rule,  prom- 
inently emphasized  by  many  familiar  products  of  the 
garden  and  orchard. 

The  "line  of  perfection"  referred  to-whioh,  indeed, 
is  ultimately  reducible  to  a  focal  "point"  of  perfection 
—  is,  like  the  center  of  population,  liable  to  change  as 
conditions  and  methods  vary  or  improve  under  local 
development.  At  present  this  point  or  center  may  per- 
haps be  located  with  more  reason  at  Valdosta,  in  South 
Georgia,  near  the  Florida  line,  than  anywhere  else. 
Augusta,  however,  in  eastern  Georgia,  was  formerly 
considered  the  great  center  of  southern  melon  produc- 
tion—its very  "throne  of  empire"— and  was,  for  many 
years,  noted  for  shipping  the  largest,  choicest  and  most 
succulent  specimens  found  in  the  markets  of  the  North 
and  West. 

Varieties.— Twenty  years  ago,  and  for  many  years 
previous,  the  tempting  if  rather  startling  announce- 
ment, "Augusta  Rattlesnakes"  could  be  seen  invitingly 
placarded  over  every  progressive  ice-dealer's  door  in  all 
of  the  big  cities  of  the  land.  Then  crept  in  the  "Kolb 
Gem."  an  Alabama  product,  somewhat  superseding, 
though  not  displacing  the  famed  "Rattlesnake"  as  a 
market  favorite,  and  the  public  began  to  prefer  the 
round  to  the  oblong  form,  though  still  partial  to  the 
"striped  rind." 

In  ante-bellum  days,  besides  the  Rattlesnake  only  two 
varieties  obtained  general  recognition  at  the  South  for 
excellence— the  Lawton  and  Cuba  melons,  with  their 
evolved  offspring— the  former  dark  green,  the  latter 
belonging  to  the  white  or  gray  type  (pale  green  rind 
with  delicate,  darker  green  tracery)  but  both  of  them 
of  oblong  shape.  These  were  in  great  measure  gradually 
displaced  by  the  Georgia  (or  Augusta)  Rattlesnake,  and 
it,  as  stated,  was  in  turn  forced  to  partially  yield  prec- 
edence to  the  Kolb  Gem.  The  round  or  ovoid  form 
became  fully  established  in  public  favor  by  the  later 
advent  of  the  "Jones  "  type,  which  soon  dominated  the 
market,  its  refreshing  dark  green  color  proving  par- 
ticularly attractive.  Selections  of  this  strain,  culminat- 
ing with  Duke  Jones,  Lord  Bacon  and  others,  have 
finally  brought  the  melon  up  to  its  highest  perfection, 
though  the  Girardeau  innovations  from  Florida,  such  as 
Florida  Favorite,  New  Favorite  and  Triumph,  still  con- 
test their  supremacy,  while  the  older  standards,  as 
Rattlesnake,  Sugarloaf,  Sheephead,  Scalybark  and  the 
like  are  by  no  means  "back  numbers." 

Nor  have  the  North  and  West  been  altogether  idle  in 
the  work  of  development,  many  of  the  best  of  the  recent 
introductions  and  some  of  the  older  strains  coming 
from  these  sections.  Indiana,  for  instance,  gives  us 
Sweetheart  and  Hoosier  King;  Cuban  Queen,  Delaware 
and  Boss  come  from  the  Middle  States;  while  Virginia 
contributes  Jordan  Gray  Monarch. 

Many  points  combine  to  form  the  ideal  melon.  The 
scale  of  excellence  for  the  southern  type  is  probably 
about  as  follows : 


Shipping  capacity  . 


Earliness   

Color  of  flesh  

Color  of  rind,  or  marking  . 


Per< 
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As  southern  melons  are  intended,  primarily,  for  sale, 
a  hard,  thick  rind,  with  firmness  and  solidity  of  flesh, 
is  a  paramount  requisite,  as  it  makes  a  safe  shipper  and 
long  keeper. 

Unfortunately,  quality,  which  is  based  mainly  upon  a 
high  sugar  content,  is  generally  inseparable  from  a  thin 
rind  and  tender  flesh— contradictory  features  to  those 
requisite  for  a  good  shipper.  This  accounts  tor  the 
relatively  inferior  quality  of  such  melons  as  Rattle- 
snake, Kolb  Gem  and  Jones,  which  are  grown,  of 
course,  for  distant  markets.  The  metropolitan  seldom 
realizes  the  supreme  lusciousness  which  it  is  possible 
for  some  of  the  best   local   varieties   in  the   South  to 
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attain  unless  he  has  been  lucky  enough  to  test  them  in 
the  field.  Even  a  Lord  Bacon,  the  best  of  the  shipping 
melons,  cannot  stand  table  comparison  with  Ramsay, 
Dixie,  Jordan  Gray  Monarch,  Kleckley  Sweets,  Mclver 
Sugar,  Phinney  Early  or  Mountain  Sweet. 

Shape  is  of  minor  consideration,  if  only  ordinary 
symmetry  or  freedom  from  distinct  deformity  is  pre- 
served, as  preference  appears  to  be  divided  between  the 
round  or  ovoid  and  elongated  forms,  while  the  marking 
or  color  of  rind  is  of  still  less  moment;  although  of 
late  a  solid  green  tint  seems  to  find  a  readier  market 
than  either  the  striped  or  "gray"  marking,  while  an 
irregular,  blotched  surface,  as  with  Scalybark  or  Moun- 
tain Sprout,  though  attached  to  good  quality  and  size, 
is  distinctly  objected  to. 

With  regard  to  color  of  flesh,  the  public  is  united  in 
demanding  a  deep  red  or  crimson  heart,  with  few  seeds; 
for  white  or  golden-fleshed  varieties  have  never  found 
favor.  They  are  generally  regarded  as  wanting  in 
character  or  insipid,  although  some  melons  of  this  type 
unquestionably  attain  superior  quality. 

Little  ditlereucfi  is  observal.ln  L.-twr-rMi  vnri.'tico  in 
their  capacity  to  resist  disi-.-i^c  :iti<i  m-ni  .i.i.r,  ,i:,i  mn. 
Vigor  of  growth  depends  hlm!  '•  .    i  ul- 

tural  methods  and  little  upc'ii  ^ t        ':       i  mrii 

marked  difference  in  time  of  iii:iiinii\  In  i  \m  i  n  ilic  ,iif. 
ferent  .strains. 

Of  all  the  physical  features  enumerated,  size  and 
shipping  capacity  are  by  far  the  most  important— to- 
gether aggregating  60  per  cent  of  the  requisites  for  an 
ideal  type.  Size  is  almo.st  as  necessary  as  resistant 
rind,  and  it  is  fatal  to  attempt  to  ship  small  melons. 
Results  would  be  far  better  if  stricter  culling  should  be 
universally  followed. 

To  summarize:  For  shipping  purposes  the  following 
varieties  may  be  confidently  listed  as  superior,  in  the 
order  named:  Lord  Bacon,  Kolb  Gem,  and  Georgia 
(preferably  Augusta)  Rattlesnake. 

For  table  or  family:  Jordan  Gray  Monarch,  Sibley 
Triumph  and  Seminole. 

For  early  melons :  Memphis,  Augusta  Sugarloaf  and 
Augusta  Rattlesnake. 

For  late  melons:     Boss,  Scalybark  and  Sweetheart. 

CuUnri. -\V]ii\f  flic  Watermelon  is  extremely  cosmo- 
politan anil  \vill  n'atlily  accommodate  itself  to  a  variety 
of  soils,  an. I,  i.arii.iilaiiv  in  its  ovm  best  region  — the 
"Wiregrass  --Hill  sul.niit  to  an  infinity  of  rough  and 
unscientillc  treatment  without  rebelling,  yet  a  warm, 
light,  gray,  sandy  ^oil  is  its  delight,  especially  when 
supplemented  by  a  strong  clay  subsoil  that  will  daily 


yield  its  modicum  of  moisture,  little  by  little,  when 
called  on.  Like  the  cat  and  the  grape,  the  melon  cannot 
bear  "wet  feet."  Still,  the  soil  should  not  be  too  dry. 
Sufficient  capillarity  must  exist  to  keep  the  roots  of  the 
plants  well  supplied  with  their  proper  amount  of  mois- 
ture—though not  enough  to  evaporate  the  entire  reser- 
voir of  water  in  the  subsoil  into  the  atmosphere.  A 
soil  too  rich  in  humus  is  not  desirable.  Sufflcient  nitro- 
gen for  its  use  can  be  supplied  artificially  where  it  does 
not  exist  naturally.  A  surplus  may,  and  generally  does, 
produce  larger  melons,  but  at  the  expense  of  quality. 
They  will  prc.vc  si. ft,  watery  and  insipid  — poor  ship- 
pers, aii.l  Willi  a  small  ii.T.'.ntage  of  sugar.    Therefore. 

be  f..iiii.l  Mil  til.'  sii.'  ..f  an  ahaiidoned  cowlot,  or  an  old 
trar.!.  n  ^]...t.  "yccunil  hot ti.ms "—the  accumulated  de- 
iiiiii-.  .il  liillsiiles  — serve  admirably,  but  creek  bottoms 
I  I  I    i.k  of  any  sort  would  be  no  more  admissible 

1  I     I   II  than  for  grapes  or  peaches. 

I  I  1 1  I  t  crop  area  is  all-important.  Never  should 
two  iiLi  s  cf  melons  occupy  the  same  plat  with  an  inter- 
val of  less  than  three  years  between  them.  In  that 
time,  msett  depredators,  attracted  by  the  first  melon 
ciop  will  probably  have  become  exterminated,  and  the 
drain  fioiu  the  soil  of  specific  plant-food  (especially 
potish)  will  also  have  been,  to  a  great  extent  at  least, 
made  good 

Prepar^tlon  of  the  land  should  be  thorough,  but  not 
necessinly  deep.  The  roots  of  the  melon  extend  quite 
a  distance  under  ground  laterally,  but  close  to  the  sur- 
face The  deeper  the  land  is  broken,  the  deeper  the 
roots  will  be  induced  to  penetrate,  disturbing  their  nor- 
mal habit  and  producing  surplus  vine  at  the  expense  of 
fruit.  But  because  shallow  plowing  is  permissible,  for 
that  very  reason  the  surface  pulverization  should  be 
thorough  and  effective.  What  is  saved  on  the  subsoller 
should  be  expended  on  the  harrow.  After  breaking, 
two  harrowings,  one  with  a  cutaway,  the  other  with  an 
Acme  harrow,  should  follow.  This  leaves  the  plat  in 
excellent  condition,  especially  if  a  crop  of  cow-peas  has 
been  grown  on  the  land  the  previous  year,  as  is  always 
advisable. 

The  richer  the  soil  or  the  higher  the  fertilization,  the 
more  luxuriant  will  be  the  resulting  growth  of  vines. 
Hence,  the  distance  apart  at  which  the  "hills  "  should 
be  located  must  correspond.  On  very  rich  land  12  feet 
apart  each  way  is  none  too  much :  indeed,  many  growers 
prefer  this  distance  even  on  poor  land.  It  is  entirely  a 
matter  for  individual  control.  Probably  10x30  feet  is 
the  distance  most  frequently  employed,  and  in  no  case 
should  it  be  less  than  8x8,  and  this  very  rarely.  What- 
ever the  distance,  the  land  should  be  checked  in  squares, 
locating  the  hills  equidistant  in  both  directions. 

Whatever  the  distance  adopted,  the  plat,  after  its 
final  "freshening  up"  with  the  harrow,  is  "laid  off" 
with  cross  furrows  made  by  a  light  "scooter"  plow. 
Then,  in  one  direction,  with  a  wide  "shovel"  plow,  an 
opening  furrow  is  run  in  which  the  fertilizer  is  drilled 
and  thoroughly  mixed  with  a  scooter— two  trips  to  the 
row— on  which  four  furrows  are  next  "listed"  with  a 
turn-plow,  thus  forming  the  bed  for  planting,  which 
will  warm  up  sooner  than  the  surrounding  soil.  The 
"middles  "  are  broken  out  later. 

Many  growers  still  cling  to  the  obsolete  practice  of 
dragging  up  the  dirt  with  a  hoe  into  individual  hills  at 
the  intersection  of  the  furrows,  and  therein  concentrat- 
ing the  manure,  as  in  garden  squash  culture,  instead  of 
employing  the  more  modern  and  economical  "continu- 
ous beds."  Where  compost  is  used  on  a  small  scale 
this  may  be  excusable;  but  it  is  not  only  preferable, 
but  on  a"  large  scale  necessary,  to  drill  commercial  ferti- 
lizers. 

A  crop  of  cow-peas  the  previous  year  is  the  best 
preparation  that  can  be  given  an  area  intended  for 
melons.  It  leaves  the  soil  well  stored  with  nitrogen, 
light,  porous  and  easily  worked.  In  midwinter  or  early 
spring,  according  to  latitude,  the  manure,  if  commercial 
fertilizer  is  employed,  should  be  put  in;  compost  or 
stable  droppings  sooner,  to  insure  partial  decomposi- 
tion by  planting  time.  Stable  manure,  however,  is 
always  variable  in  its  content  of  plant-food,  and  there- 
fore for  more  reliable  results  commercial  fertilizers  are 
preferable,  particularly  when  operations  are  conducted 
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on  a  large  scale.     The  following  fonnula  ivill  be  found 

to  be  well  adapted  to  the  average  soil : 

Lbs. 

Nitrate  of  soda 500 

High  grade  supei-phosphate 1,200 

Sulfate  of  potash  (or  muriate  of  potash) 300 

2,000 
This  is  rather  a  high  grade  formula  and  will  analyze: 

Nitrogen  (ammonia  equivalent  4.0  percent) 3.3 

Phosphoric  acid  (available) 8.4 

Potash  (KaO) 7.5 

It  may  be  used  advantageously  at  the  rate  of  from 
400  to  800  lbs.  per  acre;  the  maximum  amount,  how- 
ever, will  rarely  be  justified.  An  extra  finish  of  nitrate 
of  soda— say  a  thimbleful  per  hill— applied  just  after 
the  plants  are  well  up,  will  give  them  a  good  start. 

Planting  is  performed  by  hand  and  tlie  seed  put  in 
quite  shallow.  Seeds  should  not  be  spared.  Field  mice, 
pigeons,  poultry,  crows,  cockroaches  and  other  depre- 
dators frequently  prevent  a  perfect  stand  where  but 
few  seed  are  used,  and  tlie  time  lost  thereby,  when  re- 
planting is  necessitated,  can  never  be  regained.  Twenty 
seeds  to  the  hill  is  not  too  many— preferablv  rather 
more  than  less  — each  seed'pushed  down  separately  into 
the  mellow  soil  with  the  forefinger  to  the  depth  of  an 
inch  or  less.  They  should  on  no  account  be  placed 
deeper.  This  forces  the  marauding  agency— whatever 
it  may  be  — to  discover  and  destroy  each  seed  in  succes- 
sion, which  gives  some  a  chance  to  escape;  whereas,  if 
planted  together  in  a  mass,  so  soon  as  the  pocket  was 
found  the  seed  would  all  be  scattered  or  devoured  at 
once.  The  process  of  planting  as  described  seems  slow 
and  laborious,  but  it  really  takes  much  less  time  than 
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its  details  indicate.  ,On  dry  soil,  during  a  time  of 
drought,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  put  a  "hoe-dab" 
of  earth  on  each  hill,  after  planting,  to  serve  as  a  mulch 
and  to  induce  germination.  This  is  removed  before  the 
cotyledons  of  the  young  plants  appear. 

In  addition  to  starting  under  glass  and  transferring 
to  paper  (Neponset)  pots,  in  order  to  have  the  young 
plants  ready  for  permanent  plantiiic-  n-  s..i.i)  n'i  all  dan- 
ger of  frost  is  over,  the  growtli  -i  il,.  >,,,,  :,ft,.r  final 
transplanting,  may  be  forceil   i  '  ..  :iiis.     A 

section  of  small  sewer-pipe  or  t:  .id.d   per- 

pendicularly in  the  hill  and  niirlnl.  .lt:,iiLlii-  ,,f  water 
(liquid  manure,  if  desired,  weak.'witli  a  solution  of 
phosphates)  fed  the  plant.  This  stimulates  rapid 
growth  in  early  spring  and  development  of  root  sur- 
face. When  acid  phosphate  is  used  in  solution,  the 
fruit  is  also  said  to  increase  rapidly  in  size,  quantity 
and  quality.  Careful  thinning  to  one  or  two  melons  per 
vine  will  also  hasten  their  growth  and  development. 

"Christmas"  melons  — should  any  one  care  for  as  cold 
cheer  at  that  season  — may  be  had  by  selecting  a  thick- 
rinded  variety,  as  Kolb  Gem,  planting  late  in  June, 
handling  carefully  when  pulled,  and  storing  in  some 
dry,  yielding  substance,  like  cottonseed  hulls,  in  a  cool 
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cellar  where  the  temperature  is  uniform  and  can  never 
drop  below  freezing. 

After  the  plants  are  up  they  are  at  first  thinned  down 
to  three  or  four  to  the  hill,  and  subsequently  to  one,  or 
at  most  two.  One  vigorous  root  system,  well  attended 
to,  will  usually  succeed  in  extracting  from  the  soil  as 
much  plant-food  as  will  two,  and  will  give  a  better 
account  of  it,  also,  on  "settling  day." 

Cultivation  is  commenced  early  and  should  cease 
early.  It  is  effected  with  either  the  five-toothed  or 
eleven-toothed  cultivator  or  with  scooter  and  "heel- 
rape,"  and  shoulil  invariably  be  shallow,  except  for 
"f'l-r  planting,  when  the  middles  are 
custonjanly  "run  i.ul  "  with  a  turn-plow  or  "twister." 
"Laying  l)y."  or  the  cessation  of  cultivation,  should 
occur  as  soon  as  the  vines  cover  the  ground  well.  Vines 
are  never  turned  at  any  stage,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  and 
under  no  circumstances  after  "laying  by."  Nor  is  the 
land  ever  plowed  in  the  early  forenoon.  To  prevent  the 
wind  from  rolling  and  tumbling  the  vines,  a  thin  broad- 
casting of  cow-peas  is  usually  made  at  the  last  plowing. 
They  serve  also,  later,  to  partially  shade  the  melons 
and  leave  the  soil  in  excellent  condition  for  the  next 
crop. 

Marketing.— laarge  areas  for  shipment  are  always 
located  directly  on  some  line  of  railroad -if  possible, 
with  a  spur  or  side-track  into  the  plantation.  The 
heaviest  servitude  attached  to  melon  culture  is  the 
initial  haul,  which  should  invariably  be  on  springs.  A 
mile's  jolt  in  a  spriugless  vehicle  discounts  profits 
more  severely  than  a  thousand-mile  journey,  subse- 
quently, in  a  ventilator  car- the  mode  of  shipment  now 
almost  exclusively  employed  where  a  water  route  is  not 
convenient.  Profits  also  largely  depend  on  two  other 
considerations:  judicious  and  severe  culling,  and  the 
proper  selection  of  a  market.  The  fir.st  measure  cannot 
be  practiced  too  severely.  Undersized  fruit  is  unsal- 
able, and  the  car-load  average  is  invariably  gauged  by 
the  smallest  melons  it  contains,  as  the  strength  of  a 
chain  is  measured  by  its  weakest  link.  Nothing  under 
sixteen  pounds  shou'ld  ever  leave  tl>e  field,  and  it  would 
be  better  to  limit  the  minimum  weight  to  twenty  pounds. 
Anything  over  thirty  pounds  ranks  as  large,  over  forty 
quite  large,  and  melons  re.iching  fifty  pounds  are  of 
the  first  rank,  although  it  is  not  nnci.nimou  to  meet  with 
•  s  (>f  sixty,  seventy  or  even  eighty  pounds, 
"isioiK.lly  a  i>lien()iiienally  liig  one  tops  tlie  hun- 

"HHiallyl  attained  tin-  weif;ht  of  124  pounds. 
-  v'n.wii  II.  ar  lic.-atiir,  lia.,  some  twenty  vears 
M.I..  il,.^  rMal,liv|,,.,i  "Mflon  Belt." 
li'i"-.  Ill'  -iiiall.r  111.  Inns  should  occupy  the 
'!"■  '■■■II'.  "I'll  III.-  larf,'.T  forming  the  upper  tiers 
!■  111.,  piirp..^.'  .,r  .l.ception  or  for  the  sake  of 
i.'i',  but  because  the  smaller  sizes  better  with- 
Iting  and  pressure  and  there  is  also  less  loss  if 

e  inijiortance  of  avoiding  glutted  markets  is 
iriiit,  anil  tin-  judicious  selection  of  his  point  of 
snipnifiit  niiaiis  t..  ili,-  grower  success  or  failure,  it 
follows  that  slii|,|.iii^r  associations  are  almost  an  alisolute 
necessity  -tl r.lim.iv  planter  who  depends  on  his  in- 
dividual i  :.'_-!  ,,  It  ,  ,:.  rally  "ir..iiij.'  t..  the  wail."  The 
"Shipj..!^     I         ■  I      ■  .  V.  r.   ai-.'  ii-iiallv  able  to  cope 

successiii  I        ,     . :..!,!. . Ill  an. 1  maiia-e  todistribute 

thesea-.!    ■     ;.,  .   ;  li.'  .■..untiv  in  sw.-li  manner  as  to 

leave  a  Iimiiu  i.i..r,i  i.,  il,...  planter.  Vet  the  industry  is 
now  by  no  nieans  so  remunerative  as  formerly.  Supply 
seems  to  more  than  equal  demand,  and  great  complaint 
is  made  by  the  grower  of  excessive  freight  charges, 
while  the  transportation  lines  insist  that  their  rates  at 
present  figures  are  m.t  pr.ilital.li-.  And  yet  the  grower 
.still  continues  t..  i.laiit  Ins  unions,  the  railroads  to 
haul,  and  the  pul.li.-  t..  piinliasi-  them! 

Affections  and  h;  i„,  ,li,  s.-Aftvr  a  stand  is  once  ob- 
tained—spontaneously  and  promptly  — and  this,  when 
all  is  said,  is  perhaps  the  main  problem  underlving  suc- 
cessful melon  culture-its  affections  are  comparatively 
few  and  simple.  Indeed,  the  Watermelon  mav  be  said 
to  be  free  from  any  vital  disease,  and  its  maladies  are 
almost  entirely  confined  to  those  resulting  from  the  at- 
tacks of  a  few  insect  pests,  as  follows: 

1.  The    melon    worm    { Margaronia    liyalinata).~A 
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small  moth,  the  larvaj  of  which,  light,  yellowish 
green  caterpillars  about  an  inch  long,  destroy  only  the 
leaves  o£  the  Watermelon,  but  both  the  foliage  and 
fruit  of  the  cantaloupe  or  muskmelon.  They  are 
"chewers,"  not  "suckers." 

2.  The  melon  louse  (Aphis  go.iS!/pii).— This  attacks 
the  foliage,  only,  in  the  form  of  the  adult  — a  small 
winged  green  fly,  viviparous,  whose  wingless  progeny 
attain  maturity  in  about  a  week  from  birth,  and  begin 
to  reproduce. 

3.  The  striped  cucumber  beetle  (Diabrotica  viltntii). 
—  A  small  black  and  yellow-striped  beetle,  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  long,  appearing  In  spring  and  attacking  the 
young  plants  as  they  emerge  from  the  ground,  its  larvee 
at  the  same  time  destroying  the  roots. 

4.  The  flea  beetle  [Crepidodera  CHCumeris).  Dimin- 
utive, like  all  of  its  kind,  but  very  active,  feeding 
on  the  young  plants  in  spring,  after  maturing  under 
rubbish  and  stones.  The  adult  insect  eats  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves,  in  irregular  patches,  and  the 
larvEe  are  said  to  burrow  their  way  through  the  interior 
of  the  leaf  structure  under  the  surface. 

Remedies:  The  commercial  grower  is  generally  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  fact  that  none  of  these  pests  is 
going  to  neglect  him,  and  therefore  makes  his  prepara- 
tions to  combat  all,  separatelv  and  collectively,  and  so 
plans  his  schedule  as  to  cover  the  entire  list.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  detail  of  the  operations  advised: 

1.  Apply  a  pinch  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  each  hill  as 
soon  as  the  young  plants  are  up  to  insure  full  vigor  and 
power  of  resistance  to  all  enemies  as  they  arrive  upon 
the  scene. 

2.  For  the  melon  worm,  striped  cucumber  beetle  and 
ilea  beetle,  spray  with  Paris  green  — 4  ounces  to  50  gal- 
lons of  water— for  two  or  three  sprayings,  at  intervals 
of  a  week  apart. 

3.  Spray  intermediately,  at  intervals  of  a  week  (mid- 
way between  the  arsenite  applications)  if  the  melon 
louse  is  found  to  have  located   on    the  plants,  with  a 

1  to  20  mixture  of  kerosene  and  water  (using  Weed  kero- 
sene attachment  to  sprayer)  or  with  kerosene  emulsion, 
same  strength.  Whale-oil  soap,  1  lb.  to  the  gallon,  may 
be  substituted  for  the  kerosene  treatment  in  ordinary 
cases,  but  wlien  obdurate  resort  must  be  had  to  carbon 
bisulfide,  a  teaspoonful  to  the  hill,  in  box-tops,  clam- 
shells or  cheap  vessels  of  any  kind,  under  canvas- 
hooped  covers.  This  remedy  is  unfailing,  but  somewhat 
troublesome,  and  is  only  iustifled  when  the  commercial 
grower  is  fighting  desperately  for  his  crop  and  liveli- 
hood. A  detail  of  the  methods  of  preparing  the 
remedies  here  siiggested  may  be  obtained  from  the 
article  on  Insecticides,  in  Vol.  11  of  this  work,  which 
s^^-  Hugh  N.  Staenes. 

WATSdNIA  (Sir  Wm.  Watson,  M.D.,  1715-1787.  elec- 
trician and  professor  of  botany  at  Chelsea).  IridticecE. 
A  genus  of  16  species  of  tender  bulbous  plants,  one 
from  Madagascar,  the  others  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  They  bloom  from  July  to  September  and  have 
scarlet,  rose  or  white  6-lobed  flowers,  with  usually  a 
long,  slender  tube  which  is  bent  near  the  base.  Wat- 
sonias  are  very  much  like  Gladioli,  having  the  same 
kind  of  a  corm,  the  same  sword-shaped,  rigid  Ivs.,  the 
same  kind  of  a  spike  and  the  same  season  of  bloom.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  they  are 
suited  only  to  greenhouse  cultivation.  The  main  dif- 
ferences between  Watsonia  and  Gladiolus,  from  the 
horticultural  as  well  as  botanical  points  of  view,  are  the 
longer  tube  and  regular  flower  of  Watsonia;  three  of 
the  six  perianth-segments  in  Gladiolus  being  usually 
different  in  size,  shape  and  direction  of  spread.  An  im- 
portant botanical  difference  is  that  the  style-branches  of 
Watsonia  are  simple,  while  those  of  Gladiolus  are  bifid. 

Great  interest  has  been  aroused  in  Watsonias  recently 
by  the  introduction  of  the  "White  Watsonia,"  known  to 
the  trade  as  W.  Ardernei.  The  plant  might  be  roughly 
described  as  a  white  Gladiolus.  It  is  likely  to  receive 
considerable  attention  within  the  next  few  years.  II 
grows  3  or  4  ft.  high,  strong  specimens  being  branched, 
and  bears  about  a  dozen  fls.,  each  2H-3  in.  long  and  about 

2  in.  across.  The  purity  of  its  color  and  its  value  for 
cutting  make  it  of  exceptional  interest  to  florists.  There 
are  other  white  -  fld.  forms  of  Watsonia,  but  none  of 
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them  seem  to  be  in  the  American  trade.  Pure  white  is 
the  exception  in  the  iris  family,  while  it  is  a  com- 
mon, if  not  dominant,  "color"  in  the  lily  and  amaryllis 
families. 

The  White  Watsonia  has  acquired  so  many  names 
that  a  short  historical  sketch  of  the  plant  is  desirable. 
All  the  stock  in  lii-  i;:i«'..  :ii  iri'sent  is  supposed  to  be 
descended  from   |  id  by  H.  W.  Arderne,  of 

Cape  Town,    Tl i    i    i     i  -  was  found  80 miles  away 

in  a  peat  bog  am- h-  - i   ,,i,,ls  of  the  common  pink-fld. 

kind.  In  Oct.,  1,-.LIJ,  Jlr.  .uacrue  had  400  spikes  in 
bloom  and  in  March,  ISUo,  some  of  his  plants  were  pic- 
tured in  The  Garden  under  the  name  of  Watsonia  alba. 
However,  a  pure  white -fld.  form  had  been  previously 
found  near  Port  Elizabeth  and  a  bulb  sent  to  J.  O'Brien, 
of  Harrow,  flowered  in  England  in  1889  and  was  then 
fully  described  as  W.  iridi folia,  var.  O'Brieni,  the 
name  adopted  in  this  work.  In  the  recent  discussions 
of  the  pl.iiit  the  f  I.  t  has  heen  overlooked  that  T.  S. 
Wart    ..r  r   1.      1  ulln  it.d  a  white  Na.ietv  in  1880, 

it  b.  Ill  1  I       1,11.1.11  f.  1    111  it   \(  .1  :is  Wat- 

land    i~  ,      I     I  II 

and  thm    ».i,  <i  i..,,   -.in. 

William  Watson,  of  Kew,  was  the  first  to  emphasize 
the  close  horticultural  parallel  between  Watsonia  and 
Gladiolus  ami  t.i  uiirc  the  -nhole  group  upon  the  atten- 
tion oltl  I  I  II  I  I  I  I.  r  This  suggestion,  coming  from 
the  111  I  -  ud  to  have  created  the  modem 

Cap.    [  I    ptocarpus,  should  result  in  an- 

other lin    I  I  I     I  I  Ills  before  many  years.   However, 

the  Wats. mil  "bulb  is  not  so  easily  and  safely  stored 
as  that  ot  Gladiolus. 

Generic  characters:  perianth  with  long,  curved  tube, 
the  lowest  and  narrowest  part  ascending  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  cnlvx-  tli.  fiil  .  i  flu  u  dilated  into  a 
cylindrical  or  funni  1  v|   i       i  i  i  li  bends  down, 

usually  at  a  sharp  111  _'l.  I     l.long,  spread- 

ing;   stamens   unil  iti  i    I  ind    below  the 

if  the  IridesB. 
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4.  iridiSolia 

DD.  Spi!  'II    5.  densiflora 

cc.  sterna    W  /  J-3  ft.,  nii- 

bninch.il 

I).   Tube  1^,-2  tn.  lonq 6    coccinea 

DD.   Tube  l'^i-1'^i  III.  lonq 7    humilis 

Upper  part  of  tube  short  and  broadly 
funnel-shaped 8.  rosea 


1.  aletroldes,  Ker.  Bright  scarlet  or  pale  pink-fld. 
species,  1-2  ft.  high,  remarkable  for  the  short  peri.anth- 
segments:  stem  simple  or  branched:  spikes  6-12-fld. 
B.M.  533  (rosy  scarlet,  splashed  with  cardinal,  the  inner 
segments  white  at  the  tip). 

2.  angusta,  Ker.  (W.  iridifblia,  var.  fiilgens,  Ker.). 
Scarlet-fld.  species  distinguished  from  W.  Meriana  by 
the  color  of  the  fls.  and  by  the  shape  of  the  perianth- 
segments.  In  W.  angusta  the  segments  are  decidedly 
acuminate,  while  those  of  W.  Meriana  are  more  nearlv 
oblong  and  come  to  a  point  suddenly.    Also  the  style  of 

W.  angusta  reaches  to  the  tip  of  the  perianth-segments, 
while  in  W.  Meriana  it  does  not.  B.M.  600.  Gn.  17:230 
(as  W.  Meriana,  var.  coccinea),  44:923. 
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:i.  Meriana,  Mill.  This  seems  to  be  the  dominant 
species  of  the  genus  and  henee  the  most  variable  and 
the  one  most  interesting  to  the  plant-breeder.  In  its 
widest  sense  it  includes  W.  iridifoUa,  but  for  horti- 
cultural purposes  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the 
latter  a  distinct  species.     W.  Jfrr'-ni-i  i-^  hr-^t  rrsrricted 

to  the  commonest  type  at  the  i ': .   i  >  i.        ,  i, ,^,.-ti,i. 

species  3-4  ft.  high,  the  steni    -  'ii  -I,    l\^. 

y^-%  in.  wide  and  the  .spikes  \:  :-  !.,  1  i  i.  is  thr 
plant  figured  in  B.M.  418  as  .Ic.'.  ';,.  /  1/  .  ../.-(.  (in. 
17:230  is  more  typical  in  color.  The  white-ttd.  form, 
which  is  rarer  in  nature,  is  treated  under  W.  iridifoUa. 
Baker  says  that  there  are  scarlet-fid.  forms  of  this  spe- 
cies, but  he  gives  them  no  name,  and  it  is  probable  that 
all  such  should  be  referred  to  W.  angusta. 

4.  iridifdUa,  Ker.  This  is  treated  by  Baker  as  a  va- 
riety of  W.  Meriana  characterized  by  broader  Ivs.  than 
the  type:  fls.  closer  and  more  numerous,  white  or  pink- 
ish. For  horticultural  purposes  it  will  be  convenient  to 
treat  it  as  a  distinct  species  and  restrict  the  name  to 
the  pink  or  rose-colored  type. 

Var.  O'Brieni,  N.  E.  Br.  (  W.  alba.  Hort.  W.  O'BrUni, 
Mast.  ir.mdite;m,var.a(6a,Wm.  Robinson.  iV.Arder- 
nei,  Hort.  W.  Meriana,  var.  alba,  Hort.).  White 
Watsonia.  a  variety  with  pure  white  fls.  discussed 
above.  Gn.  17:230;  43,  p.  22i»;  51.  p.  284.  .J.H.  III. 
29:219.    G.C.  III.  11:305;  19:143.   A.G.  20:573. 

5.  densifWra,  Baker.  This  very  distinct  and  hand- 
some rose-colored  species  more  nearly  resembles  a 
gladiolus  than  any  other  by  reason  of  the  density  and  reg- 
ularity of  its  pyramidal  inflorescence.  Stems unbranched, 
2-3  ft.  high:  spikes  a  foot  long:  fls.  bright  rosy  red. 
B.M.  filOO. -There  is  a  choice  variety  with  pure  white 
fls.   Var.  41ba,  Hort.,  was  introduced  as  early  as  1891. 

6.  cocclnea,  Herb.  This  showy  scarlet-fld.  species 
differs  from  IF.  Meriana  in  Its  stem  being  shorter  and 
unbranched,  the  spikes  fewer-fld.  and  the  styles  a  trifle 
longer.  Stem  1  ft.  high:  spikes  4-6-fld.  B.M.  1194  ( IT. 
Meriana  variety). 

7.  htimilis,  Mill.  This  species  has  rose-red  fls.  ap- 
parently the  same  size  and  color  as  W.  densitlora  but 
only  4-G  in  a  spike  and  the  stem  only  a  foot  or  so  high. 
B.M.  631. -A  variegated  form  figured  in  B.M.  1193  as 
W.  roseo-alba  has  a  spike  of  8  flesh-colored  fls.  with 
broad  bands  and  splashes  of  scarlet. 

8.  rdsea,  Ker.  Robust  rose-colored  species,  growing 
4-6  ft.  high  and  the  fls.,  though  fewer  than  those  of  IT. 
densiflora,  are  perhaps  capable  of  greater  size.  Spikes 
about  15-fld.   B.M.  1072. 

W.  nrgilta,  Hort.  .John  Saul.  189S,  is  presumably  a  c.italogue 
error,  as  uo  such  name  appears  in  Baker's  latest  monograph. 
W.  M. 
WATTLE.     See  Acacia. 

WAX  BEEEY.  SijmpJwricarpus.  W.  Flower.  See 
JJo'ji:.  W.  Palm.  Consult  Diplothemium.  W.  Plant. 
Hoya  carnosa.    Waxwork.    Celastrus  scandens. 

WAYFARING  TEEE.      I'ibumum  Lantana. 

WEATHEE  PLANT.     See  Abrus. 

WEEDS.  It  would  have  been  a  sorry  thing  for  agri- 
culture if  there  had  been  no  weeds.  They  have  made 
us  stir  the  soil,  and  stirring  the  soil  is  the  foundation 
of  good  farming.  Even  after  we  have  learned  that 
crops  are  benefited  by  the  stirring  of  the  land,  we  are 
likely  to  forget  the  lesson  or  to  be  neglectful  of  it  un- 
less the  weeds  constantly  remind  us  of  it.  Necessity  is 
always  the  best  schoolmaster;  and  of  these  necessities, 
weeds  are  amongst  the  chief. 

A  weed  is  a  plant  that  is  not  wanted.  There  are, 
therefore,  no  species  of  weeds,  for  a  plant  that  is  a 
weed  in  one  place  may  not  be  in  another.  There  are, 
of  course,  species  that  are  habitual  weeds;  but  in  their 
wild  state,  where  they  do  not  intrude  on  cultivated 
areas,  they  can  scarcely  be  called  weeds.  The  common 
pigweed  and  the  purslane  are  sometimes  vegetables,  in 
which  case  potato  plants  would  be  weeds  if  they  grew 
among  them. 

The  one  way  to  destroy  weeds  is  to  practice  good 
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farming.  .Judicious  tillage  should  always  keep  weeds 
down  in  cultivated  lands.  In  idle  lands  weeds  are  likely 
to  be  a  serious  nuisance.  In  sod  lands  they  are  also 
likely  to  take  the  place  of  grass  when  for  any  reason  the 
grass  begins  to  fail.  The  remedy  for  weeds  in  grass 
lands,  therefore,  is  to  secure  more  grass.  In  order  to 
•  1..  so,  it  may  be  necessary  to  plow  the  land  and  reseed. 
Ill  some  cases,  however,  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  the 
1:iih1  :i  light  surface  tillage,  to  add  clean  and  quickly 
a\ailable  fertilizers  and  to  sow  more  grass  seed.  This 
is  the  fundamental  remedy  for  weeds  on  lawns.  If  such 
weeds  are  perennial,  as  dandelion  and  plantain,  it  is 
advisable  to  pull  them  out;  but  in  order  to  keep  them 
out,  a  stiffer  sod  should  be  secured.  The  annual  weeds 
that  come  in  the  lawn  the  first  year  are  usually  de- 
stroyed by  frequent  use  of  the  lawn  mower. 

Foul  lands  may  usually  be  cleared  of  weeds  by  a 
short  and  sharp  system  of  rotation  of  crops,  combined 
with  good  tillage  in  some  of  the  crops  of  the  series. 
When  the  land  for  any  reason  is  fallow,  — as  when  it  is 
waiting  for  a  crop,  — surface  tillage  with  harrows  or 
cultivators  will  serve  to  keep  down  the  weeds  and  to 
make  the  land  clean  for  the  coming  crop.  Often  lands 
that  are  perfectly  clean  in  spring  and  early  summer 
become  foul  in  the  fall  after  the  crops  are  removed. 
Cleaning  the  land  late  in  the  season,  therefore,  may  be 
one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  ridding  the  land  of 
weeds.  Coarse  and  rough  stable  manure,  which  is  not 
well  rotted,  may  also  be  a  conveyer  of  weed  seed.  The 
seeds  of  weeds  are  sometimes  carried  in  the  seed  with 


It  does  not  follow  that  weeds  are  always  an  evil,  even 
when  they  are  abundant.  In  the  fall  a  good  covering  of 
weeds  may  serve  as  an  eflicient  cover-crop  for  the 
orchard.  They  are  likely  to  entail  some  nxtra  care  the 
next  year  in  order  to  "prevent  tiuin  Irom  i.':Miiiiig  a 
mastery,  but  this  extra  care  benelii-  tlio  ojiIkhiI  at  the 


,  of  ( 


farl 


crop  oneself,  for  then  the  orchar<list  smins  wliat  he 
wants  and  of  the  proper  quantity  and  at  the  right  sea- 
son; but  a  winter  cover  of  weeds  is  usually  better  than 
bare  earth. 

From  the  above  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  weeds 
are  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  fundamental  difficulties 
in  farming,  but  rather  as  incidents.  In  the  most  inten- 
sive and  careful  farming  the  weeds  bother  the  least. 
There  should  be  a  careful  oversight  of  all  waste  areas, 
as  roadsides  and  vacant  lots.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  greatest  difficulty  arises  on  commons  and  waste 
land,  not  on  farms. 

Weeds  are  often  troublesome  in  walks,  particularly  in 
those  ni.aili-  of  irr.-iv.-l.  If  the  walk  were  excavated  two 
feet  di-i  |i  ioii  111.  -1  ^.illl  stones,  rubble  or  coal  ashes, 
weeds  ,-.,:  I,  .  II.  ,  loothold.  It  is  particularly  im- 
portant t:  _  ;  I  M  not  Laid  directly  on  the  soil,  else 
they  Ih-c..!!  -  I'  .  riic-re  are  various  preparations 
that  can  hi-  ap|ilir.l  to  walks  to  kill  the  weeds,  although, 
of  course,  they  also  kill  tin-  ^'rass  edgings  if  carelessly 
applied.  Stroni;  liriiir,  api.lii-.l  hot,  is  one  of  the  best 
(1  lb.  of  salt  to  1  gal,  of  wati-rl.  There  are  also  prepa- 
rations of  arsenic,  vitriol,  lime  and  sulfur. 

L.  H.  B. 

WEEPING  TEEES.     Consult  Trees. 


WEIGELA.     Referred  to  2>i< 


•ilia. 


WEST  INDIA  BATTLE  BOX.     Crotalaria  retusa. 
WESTEEN   CENTAUSY.    Hesperocltiron. 

WESTElNGIA  (-J.  C.  Westring,  phvsician  and  au- 
thor). LahiiVit.  All  .\iistraliaii  genus  of  Jl  species  of 
shrubs  with  entiri  --,  !i  i :-  .1  1,  ;..  ,  ,  and  solifar.v,  'J-lipped, 
white  or  purple-s|"         '    '  -    i  !m- l.j.r  axils  or  ran-ly 

in  terminal  heads,    -    ■        ■-  m       :i|.rr|.  ,,  lootli.-d  ;  coi-oUa 

with  a  short  tnlir  ;,i i n-.ai.   tin-  ii|.|..r  lip  Hat 

and  broadly  2-lobt..l,  ihu  lo.vei  o-loljcd:  Icrtik-  stamens 
2:  staminodia  2,  short. 

Tosmarinifdrmis,  Sm.  Victokian  Rosemary.  A  bushy 
shrub  with  the  branches  and  under  side  of  the  leaves 
silvery  white  with  appressed  hairs:  Ivs.  in  whorls  of  4, 
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obloug-Ianceolate  to  linear,  K-1  in.  long:  fls.  white, 
axillary,  almost  sessile;  calyx  3  lines  long;  corolla  not 
twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Sandy  hills,  near  the  sea- 
coast.    Australia.— Offered  in  S.  Calif. 

F.  W.  Barclay. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  HOKTICULTUBE  (Fig.  2721),  like 
that  of  most  other  states,  had  its  beginning  as  a  side 
issue  of  the  usual  operations  of  the  farm.  In  fact,  even 
to-day  it  is  considered  as  a  sort  of  complement  to  grain- 
growing  or  stock-raising  in  most  sections  of  the  state. 
In  some  localities  where  towns  have  sprung  up  as  the 
result  of  coal,  oil  or  railroad  operations,  the  demand  for 
vegetables  and  small  fruits  has  been  largely  met  by 
local  producers.  The  market-garden  work,  aside  from 
the  growing  of  wat.i  hm  l.n  - ,  |.,  i-  and  tomatoes,  is  such 
as  has  been  encoura_  wth  of  the  neighbor- 

ing  towns.     Melon  J  .  Ii    has    an    extensive 

acreage  along  the  (  Hiii  in  .  r  i ^m.  is  the  only  branch 

of  vegetable-gardeumg  wliii.li  Mek»  markets  outside  the 
.state.  What  has  been  said  of  vegetable-gardening  ap- 
plies equally  well  to  small-fruit  culture,  but  the  tree 
fruits  — notably  apples  and  peaches  — fall  under  quite  a 
different  categorv. 

The  apple  industry  in  West  Virginia  is  chiefly  of  two 
characters  and  has  two  regions,  — the  lower,and  the  north- 
ern Ohio  valley  counties  of  the  state.  The  former  region 
gives  considerable  attention  to  the  production  of  early 
apples  for  the  northern  markets.  Several  early  harvest 
varieties  are  grown.  Yellow  Transparent,  Ked  Astrachan 
and  Pomme  Royal  predominating;  these  are  followed 
by  Maiden  Blush,  (irimes  Golden  and  Rome  Beauty. 
Because  of  the  favorable  climate  in  this  region,  the  pro- 
duction of  this  class  of  fruits  has  grown  to  be  a  profit- 
able, although  not  a  large  industry.  The  northern  Ohio 
river  valley  counties,  including  what  is  known  as  the 
Northern  Panhandle,  and  the  counties  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state,  bordering  on  the  Potomac,  form  the  present 
areas  for  the  commercial  growing  of  winter  apples. 

The  Hancock  county  orchards  (northern  end  of  Pan- 
handle) are  unique  in  storage  facilities.  Here  nearly 
every  grower  with  any  considerable  acreage  (fifty  or 
more  acres)  is  provided  with  a  storage-house,  so  that  in 
seasons  of  greatest  fruit  production  there  is  sufficient 
capacity  for  storing  the  crop.  Previous  to  the  fall  of  1896 
all  the  houses  were  constructed  of  stone  and  provided 
with  ice  chambers  for  maintaining  artificial  cold.  In 
18HG  one  house  was  built  of  wood  on  the  principle  of 
confined  air  between  walls  constructed  of  wood  and 
paper.  In  this  house,  which  has  been  used  two  years, 
no  ice  is  carried,  and  good  results  have  followed.  These 
houses  are  of  various  capacities,  ranging  from  2,500  up 
to  35,000  barrels. 

The  plan  most  in  vogue  is  to  have  the  fruit  removed 
from  the  trees  by  expert  pickers,  placed  in  barrels  in 
the  orchunl.  headed  and  then  transferred  immediately 
to  the  storage-hou  .  In  general,  the  barrels  are  stored 
in  tiers  on  the  side.  They  are  left  in  this  position  until 
shipping  season  arrives,  which  usually  begins  in  March 
or  early  April  and  extends  well  into  May.  Before  ship- 
ment each  barrel  is  opened,  the  contents  placed  in  a 
sorter  and  the  fruits  carefully  assorted  and  graded. 
The  barrels  are  stenciled  with  the  grower's  trade-mark 
and  with  the  grade  of  the  fruit.  Through  a  series  of 
years  these  practices  have  been  strictly  adhered  to  and 
as  a  result  the  fruit,  the  bulk  of  which  goes  south  and 
west,  has  a  reputation  in  the  markets  to  which  it  finds 
its  way.  This  region  along  the  upper  Ohio  is  peculiar 
also  in  possession  of  a  variety  suited  to  its  climate 
and  to  the  practices  of  the  growers.  This  is  known  as 
the  Willow  Twig,  an  apple  of  good  size,  good  appear- 
ance and  fair  quality,  a  long  keeper  and  a  good  cooker. 
Willow  Twig  and  Ben  Davis  yield  the  greater  part  of 
the  crop  of  this  region,  although  among  varieties  of 
minor  importance  the  Rome  Beauty  and  Bentley  Sweet 
are  some  of  the  best. 

The  varieties  chiefly  grown  in  the  eastern  coxinties 
differ  quite  as  much  from  those  of  the  Hancock  region 
as  do  the  varieties  of  New  York.  In  the  easteni  coun- 
ties York  Imperial  or  Johnson  Fine  Winter  is  the  va- 
riety upon  which  most  dependence  is  placed.  It  is  not 
only  a  sure  cropper,  but  is  a  good  market  variety,  pos- 
sessing high  color  with  good  flavor  and  fair  keeping 
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qualities.  It  is  one  of  the  ten  varieties  included  by 
Taylor  in  his  export  list.  This  variety,  placed  in  store 
in  October,  can  be  moved  from  the  cold  room  in  Feb- 
ruary, with  little  or  no  shrinkage  from  loss  of  moisture 
and  an  equally  small  loss  from  decay.  Ben  Davis  here, 
as  well  as  in  Hancock  county,  forms  a  valuable  second, 
although  the  crop  is  better  in  the  northern  than  in  the 
eastern  counties.  Among  fall  varieties  for  both  sections 
of  the  state  none  exceeds  the  Grimes  Golden.  This 
apple,  as  well  as  the  Willow  Twig,  is  a  native  of  the 


Commercial  apple 
Com'l.  apple  and 
Smted  to  apples. 


Peach  districts. 


2721.  West  Virgil 


pomoloeical  regions. 


state.  Another  apple  belt  in  which  young  orchards  give 
much  promise  lies  at  the  extreme  southern  border  of 
the  state. 

Peaches  thrive  in  various  sections  of  the  state.  In 
fact,  hardly  a  locality  is  without  its  supply;  but  strange 
to  say,  in  many  instances  the  trees  are  chance  seedlings, 
and  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  correspondingly  low.  In 
the  five  counties  bordering  upon  the  Potomac,' however, 
the  industry  has  grown  to  important  commercial  pro- 
portions. The  orchards  under  the  control  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Orchard  Company  aggregate  nearly  150,000  trees. 
Besides  this  there  are  numerous  private  enterprises 
with  orchards  ranging  from  500  to  5,000  trees.  The 
most  successful  orchards  are  situated  upon  the  first 
terrace  of  the  mountain,  usually  three  to  five  miles 
from  the  Potomac,  and  at  an  elevation  of  from  900  to 
1,500  feet  above  tide.  The  soil  is  gravelly  in  nature, 
resulting  from  the  breaking  down  of  shale  and  sandy 
rocks.  The  methods  of  the  Orchard  Company  above 
mentioned  mark  a  new  era  in  the  manner  of  handling 
the  peach  crop.  Instead  of  sending  their  product  to 
some  commission  lioiisc  to  lie  again  scattered  over  the 
country  t.i  tin-  -in:ill  i  .i!-.  this  company  has  a  head 
oflicf  ill  Till    I  i  I    1      I        liind,  and  from  there,  as  a 

distriliui  iiiL'  i"    '    ,  :■  -    J"  clirect  to  the  dealers  in 

the  small  town-  nii.l  i  In-  -.  tin-  commission  of  the  mid- 
dleman is  saved,  the  retailer  gets  a  fresh  product  direct 
from  the  orchard,  and  the  consumer  is  provided  with  a 
better  article. 

In  West  Virginia,  where  lack  of  transportation  is 
often  an  obstacle,  canneries  are  valuable  as  furnishing 
a  market  for  horticultural  products.  In  the  city  of 
Wheeling  there  are  three  extensive  pickling  and  can- 
ning factories  where  large  quantities  of  cucumbers, 
tomatoes  and  onions,  as  well  as  various  fruits,  are  pre- 
pared for  winter  consumption.  In  Martinsburg,  in  con- 
nection with  the  cold  storage  house  already  mentioned, 
a  modern  cannery  of  large  capacity  is  operated,  which 
furnishes  an  annual  market  for  the  products  of  both 
orchards  and  gardens.  Besides  these  there  are  several 
smaller  concerns  which  confine  their  packing  to  one  or 
at  most  to  two  vegetables,  tomatoes  being  the  favorite. 
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It  becomes  evident  that  a  state  with  the  limited  terri- 
tory of  West  Virginia  must  have  some  other  compensat- 
ing feature  to  render  it  capable  of  such  varied  products. 
A  glance  at  its  geographical  location,  at  the  varied  alti- 
tudes and  exposures,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  va- 
riety of  climate.  Persimmons,  papaws  and  watermelons 
thrive  on  the  lowland,  cranberries  on  the  mountain 
glades,  and  in  the  higher  altitudes  the  huckleberry  tinds 
a  congenial  home.  Huckleberries  are  annually  gathered 
in  great  quantities  both  for  domestic  uses  and  for  ship- 
ment. Certain  local  areas  are  expressly  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  sweet  cherries,  others  to  pears  of  the 
better  sorts,  and  nearly  every  comer  of  the  state  fur- 
nishes ideal  conditions  for  the  blackberry  and  dewberry 
—the  Lucretia  dewberry  being  a  native. 

The  mountainous  character  of  the  state  has  been  a 
barrier  to  cheap  railroad  construction,  and  as  a  result 
facilities  for  moving  perishable  products  are  not  good, 
and  to-day  lack  of  railroad  facilities  is  the  greatest 
check  to  commercial  horticulture.  l.  C.  Coreett. 

WHAHOO  or  WINGED  ELM  is  Uhnus  alata. 

WHEAT.     See  Triticum. 

WHEAT,  INDIA.     Fagopyrum  TataHcum. 

WHIN.     See  Ulex. 

WHtPPLEA  (Lieut,  [afterward  General]  A.  W. 
Whipple,  commander  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  Expedi- 
tion from  the  Mississippi  to  Los  Angeles  in  1853-54). 
Saxifrag&cea.  A  genus  of  one  species,  a  trailing  sub- 
shrub  with  clusters  of  small  white  fls.  which  soon  be- 
come greenish.  The  clusters  have  4-9  fls.  and  the  petals 
are  a  little  more  than  a  twelfth  of  an  inch  long.  The 
plant  blooms  in  March  and  April  and  is  native  to  woods 
in  the  Coast  Ranges  of  Calif.  W.  modfista,  Torr.,  was 
offered  in  the  East  for  western  collectors  in  1881,  but 
the  plant  is  horticulturally  unknown.  It  is  fully  de- 
scribed in  Bot.  Calif,  and  in  Jepson's  Flora  of  Western 
Middle  California. 
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nes  applied  in  America  to 
Cletlini  iiliufi'll.i.  White-and-Blue  Flower  is  Cuphea 
Llavea.  White  Cedar,  t'hti mwcyparis  sphoiroidea.  See 
also  Thuiitt.  W.  Cup.  Xin-embergia  rivularis.  W. 
Hellebore.  rcratniM.  W.  Thorn.  Crattvgns.  Whiteweed. 
Chrysanthfmnm  heuranthemum.  Whltewood.  Tulip- 
tree  and  Linden  (Liriodendron,  Tllia). 

WHITFlfiLDIA  (after  Thomas  Whitfield,  intrepid 
naturalist  who  made  several  explorations  into  tropical 
western  Africa  and  brought  back  many  choice  plants). 
AettuthAeea!.  A  genus  of  2  species  of  tropical  African 
herbs,  one  with  white,  the  other  with  brick-red  flowers. 
The  latter  is  a  bushy  evergreen  plant  with  numerous 
branches  terminated  by  racemes  of  about  8  dull  red  fls. 
each  an  inch  long.  The  calyx  and  corolla  and  often  the 
large  bracts  are  all  colored  alike.  This  species  has  been 
considered  a  desirable  stove  plant,  and  the  first  speci- 
men known  to  cultivation  bloomed  from  October  to 
March.  It  is,  however,  prtictically  unknown  in  Amer- 
ica. It  has  been  catalogued  in  the  American  trade,  but 
seems  to  be  little  known. 

Generic  characters:  calyx  5-parted ;  segments  colored, 
oblong  or  lanceolate;  corolla-tube  swelled  almost  from 
the  base,  or  slender  and  cylindrical  below  and  abruptly 
inflexed  above,  widening  into  a  bell -shaped  throat; 
lobes  5,  ovate  or  oblong-lanceolate;  stamens  4,  didyna- 

lateritia,  Hook.  Tender,  evergreen,  red-fld.  subshrub 
about  3  ft.  high:  Ivs.  opposite,  entire,  ovate  or  oblong 
ovate,  wavy:  corolla  between  bell-  and  funnel-shaped. 
Western  Trop.  Afr.    B.M.  4155.    F.S.  1:36.  w.  M. 

WHITLAVIA.     See  Phacella. 

WHITLOW  GRASS.     Draba. 

WHITLOW-WOET.     See  Paronychia. 


WHOETLEBEERY.     See  Vaeciiiiiim. 

WIDDEINGTONIA  (Capt.  Widdrington,  formerly 
Cook,  who  traveled  in  Spain).  Conifene.  W.  Whjtei, 
M.  Wood,  is  a  coniferous  tree  from  southeastern  Africa, 
probably  not  hardy  N,  It  grows  at  an  altitude  of 
5,000  to  7,000  ft.  on  Mt.  Milanji  in  Nyassaland  and  is 
known  as  the  Milanji  Cypress  or  Cedar.  Seedlings  of  it 
were  first  cultivated  in  1894  at  Kew,  and  plants  have 
recently  been  offered  in  Calif.  According  to  Davy,  it  is 
proving  to  be  quite  hardy  near  San  Francisco.  The 
wood  is  dull  reddish  white,  strongly  aromatic,  and  locally 
used  for  furniture  and  for  doors  and  windows.  The  tree 
attains  a  maximum  height  of  140  ft.,  with  a  girth  of 
5/^  ft.  at  a  point  6  ft.  above  the  ground,  the  trunk  being 
clear  for  90  ft.  The  species  has  glaucous,  linear,  juniper- 
like foliage  and  a  cone  smaller  than  acliestnut  and  longer 
than  broad.  Widdringtonia  is  ci.nsidired  by  Bentham 
and  Hooker  as  a  subgenus  of  Callitris.  p'ranceschi,  how- 
ever, reports  that  it  has  proved  quite  delicate  to  raise 
in  S.  Calif. 

WIGANDIA  (Johannes  Wigand,  Pomeranian  bishop; 
wrote  on  plants  in  1590).  Hydrophyllclcea;.  About  7 
species  of  tall,  coarse  perennial  herbs  or  subshrubs 
native  to  mountainous  regions  from  Mexico  to  the 
Argentine  Republic.  The  fls.  are  5-lobed,  mostly  violet, 
1-1 K  in.  across  and  borne  to  the  number  of  30  or  more 
in  lax,  terminal,  cymose  panicles.  Wigandias  are  chiefly 
valued  as  foliage  plants  for  subtropical  bedding,  because 
of  their  very  showy  character.  Their  leaves  are  cov- 
ered with  stinging  hairs,  similar  to  nettles.  Many  large 
specimens  may  be  seen  in  California,  but  the  "plants 
are   considered   to    be    rather   coarse   and   straggling. 
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They  are  generally  raised  from  seed  every  year,  the 
seed  being  started  indoors  as  early  as  January.  The 
pUants  attain  a  height  of  6-10  ft.  in  a  single  season. 
They  are  unsatisfactory  greenhouse  plants,  as  they  do 
not  grow  vigorously  indoors.  The  roots  may  be  kept 
over  winter  in  a  frostless  place  and  stock  may  be  se- 
cured in  spring  by  cuttings. 

Wigandias  have  large,  alternate,  wrinkled  Ivs.  with 
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doubly  crenate  margins  and  lax,  terminal,  cymose  pani- 
cles, the  branches  of  which  are  1-sided  spikes  or  ra- 
cemes: calyx  -  segments  linear;  corolla  broadly  bell- 
shaped,with  a  short  tube  and  5  spreading  lobes;  stamens 
5,  usually  exserted:  styles  2,  distinct  at  base:  capsule 
2-valTed:  seeds  small  and  numerous,  pitted-wrinkied. 

The  species  of  Wigandia  are  endlessly  confused  in 
current  reference  books,  as  well  as  in  the  trade,  and 
Index  Kewensis  reflects  the  general  perplexity.  The 
following  account  is  based  upon  Andre's  revision  of  the 
genus  in  R.H.  1861:371,  with  an  important  change  in 
the  name  of  one  species  which  requires  a  somewhat 
tedious  explanation.  In  respect  to  W.  urens,  Andr^ 
follows  the  previous  revision  by  Choisy  in  DC.  Prod. 
10:184.  The  name  Wigandia  urens  was  first  used  by 
Kunth,  who  applied  it  to  a  Mexican  plant.  Before  this, 
however,  another  plant  of  the  same  family  but  a  native 
of  Peru  had  been  called  HijdroUa  nrens.  Now  when 
Choisy  came  to  monograph  the  whole  family  he  trans- 
ferred Hydrolea  urens  to  the  genus  Wigandia  and  called 
it  IVigandia  urens,  Choisy.  He,  therefore,  had  to  in- 
vent a  new  name  for  the  Mexican  plant,  and  this  he 
called  Wigandia  Kunthii.  Choisy's  action  would  be 
approved  by  the  radical  school  of  American  botanists, 
but  not  by  the  international  rules  of  nomenclature 
known  as  the  Paris  Code  of  1867.  Hence  it  is  necessary 
to  give  the  Peruvian  plant  a  new  name,  and  it  is  here 
called  W.  Peruviana.  The  "common"  or  English  names 
suggested  below  may  be  convenient  in  explaining  the 
difficulties  of  the  genus.    (Kunth=HBK.) 

A.  Color  of  fls.  lihic  or  violet. 

B.  Spikts  1-sided  but  2-ranked,  the 
fls.  poiiifiiifi  in  tivo  directions. 

c.  Plinit  with  riistij  hairs macrophylla 

cc.  Plant  without  rusty  hairs Peruviana 

BB.  Spikes  1-sided  but  not  i-ranked, 
the  fls.  all  pointing  in  one  direc- 
tion. 

c.  Capsule  densely  hairy urens 

cc.  Capsule    slightly  hoary  -pubes- 
cent    Caracasana 

AA.  Color  of  fls.  wine-red Vigleri 

macrophylla,  Cham.  &  Schlecht.  Lakge-lea\-ed 
Wigandia.  Tender  Mexican  perennial  plant,  attaining 
a  height  of  6  ft.  or  more  in  a  season  when  treated  as  a 
subtropical  bedding  plant  :  plant  covered  with  two 
kinds  of  hairs,  long  white,  stiff,  spreading,  prickly  ones 
and  short  rusty  hairs:  only  the  lower  surface  of  Ivs. 
covered  with  a  thick,  white  felt  :  spikes  1-sided,  2- 
ranked:  fls.  violet,  with  a  white  tube.  R.H.  1861:371.- 
The  above  is  Andre's  conception  of  the  species,  but 
some  writers  would  make  it  a  variety  of  W.  urens, 
Kunth.  The  Ivs.  attain  nearly  3  ft.  in  length  under  per- 
fect conditions.  Lvs.  oval-elliptic,  base  more  or  less 
heart-shaped. 

Peruviana  (  W.  iirens,  Choisy,  not  Kunth. ) .  Peruvian 
Wigandia.  Tender  Peruvian  subshrub,  distinguished 
by  the  absence  of  rusty  hairs  and  bv  the  'J-ranked  spikes 
of  violet  flowers.  Very  hispid  with  long,  stiff,  spread- 
ing hairs:  lvs.  5-6  in.  long  in  their  n.itive  place,  ovate- 
cordate,  covered  with  a  white  felt  below.  R.H.  1867,  p. 
470  (same  as  N.  4:208;  doubtful). 

ilrens,  Kunth,  not  Choisy  (W.  Kunthii,  Choisy). 
Mexican  Wigandia.  Tender  Mexican  subshrub,  distin- 
guished by  its  1-sided  but  not  2-ranked  spikes  of  violet 
fls.  and  densely  hairy  capsule.  Very  hispid:  lvs.  ovate- 
cordate,  pilose  on  both  sides,  rusty  hairy  above. 

Caracasana,  Kunth.  VENEZt:^LAN  Wigandia.  Fig. 
2722.  Tender  Venezuelan  subshrub,  distinguished  by 
its  1-sided  but  nut  u' -ranked  spikes  which  are  revolute 
at  the  apex  and  by  the  capsule  which  is  merely  hoary- 
pubescent.  Hairy:  lvs.  elliptic-cordate,  hairy  on  both 
sides,  rustv-hairv  above:  fls.  pale  violet  or  lilac.  B.M. 
4575  (adapted  in'Fig.  2722).  B.R.  23:1966.  P.S.  8:755 
(page  17).  Gn.  4,  p.  503;  8,  p.  198.  R.H.  1859,  p.  653. 
(The  first  three  pictures  are  authentic— The  lvs.  are 
longer  and  more  acute  than  those  of  W.  urens.  It 
is  probable  that  the  plants  cult,  under  this  name  are 
really  TT.  macrophylla.  Andr^  found  it  so  in  1861,  and 
the  trade  is  conservative  about  changing  names. 
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Vigi^ri,  Carr.  Imperfectly  described  species  of  un- 
known nativity.  Carri^re  merely  said  it  was  a  silvery 
plant  instead  of  somber  and  trlutiiic.ns  "lik.-  ir.  Cara- 
casana "  (by  which  he  perbai>s  mt  ant  ir.  >>/>irrophylla). 
Nicholson  says  the  fls.  are  lilar Mm  .  |i:i-~iii^'  through 
vinous  red  to  fawn-color  befor.-  la.lini.'.  In  the  Ameri- 
can trade  the  red  color  of  the  fl.^.  is  cun-siilLrtd  distinc- 
tive.   N.  4:209.  ^.  jj. 


Icedceie.  \V.  pauciflora  is  offered  by  importers  of  Japa- 
nese plants.  "From  its  bark  the  celebrated  Japanese 
copying  paper  is  made."  Wikstrcemia  is  a  genus  of 
about  20  species  of  trees  or  shrubs  native  to  tropical 
and  eastern  Asia,  Australia  and  the  Pacific  islands. 
Lvs.  opposite,  rarely  alfiriiatr-:  fls.  hermaphrodite,  in 
terminal  racemes  or  spik.^;  i.  riaiith-tube  long;  lobes 
4,  spreading;  stamen-  >.  in  L'  -,  ,i.-<;  filaments  short; 
disc  of  1—4  scales:  o\  :ir\  \  iIIihiv.  1  Inculed;  style  short; 
stigma  large,  globose:  Ir.  (itsliy  and  naked  or  more  or 
less  included  in  the  base  of  the  perianth. 

can^scens,  Meissn.  (W.  partcifldra,  Franch.  &  Sav. ). 
Small  shrub,  1-3  ft.  high:  lvs.  1-3  in.  long,  thin,  alter- 
nate and  opposite,  oblong-lanceolate:  perianth  3-4  lines 
long:  fr.  silky.    Himalayas,  Ceylon,  China. 

■WILDER,  MARSHALL  PINCKNEY  (Plate  XLI), 
distinguished  amateur  pomologist  and  patron  of  horti- 
culture, died  at  his  home  near  Boston,  Dec.  10,  1886,  in 
his  eighty-ninth  year.  He  was  born  at  Rindge,  N.  H., 
.Sept.  22,  1798.  His  inherited  love  of  country  life  soon 
showed  itself,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  chose  farm 
work  in  preference  to  a  college  course.  At  twenty-seven 
he  moved  to  Boston,  where  he  was  long  known  as  a  pros- 
perous merchant  and  president  of  many  societies  and 
institutions.  His  active  interest  in  horticulture  may  be 
dated  from  1832, when  he  purcli:..^.-.!  n  ..,ii,i,rl':iii  liomc  at 

Dorchester,  where  he  lived   t..r   i ■■    il,:,i)    l,:,ii    ,,- 

tury.     His  pear  orchard  at  .i       •    '    _     "(i 

trees,  representing   800  vari.  i  N  ,       „  he- 

tested  1,200  kinds  of  pears  a  n.l  n,  1-,  :  Im  .  \liii  II.  c|  104 
varieties.  He  produced  several  new  pi-ars.  In  18-14  he 
introduced  the  Anjou.  He  imported  manv  fruits  and 
flowers  new  to  America,  and  from  18.33  to  tlie  end  of  his 
life  he  was  constantly  contributing  to  the  society  exhibi- 
tions the  products  of  his  garden.  He  carried  a  camel's 
hair  brush  in  his  pocket  and  was  always  hybridizing 

He  delighted  in  floriculture,  and  his  camellia  collec- 
tion, comprising  at  one  time  300  varieties,  was  the  best 
in  America.  He  raised  many  new  kinds  of  camellias, 
though  he  lost  500  seedlings  by  fire.  His  Camellia 
Wilderi  he  sold  to  florists  for  $1,000.  He  also  had  a 
notable  collection  of  azaleas.  As  early  as  1834  he  pro- 
duced a  double  California  poppy.  Among  the  many 
floral  novelties  which  he  was  first  to  import,  cultivate 
or  exhibit  in  America  were  Diervilla  rosea  (1851), 
hardy  kinds  of  Azalea  mollis  (1874),  Cissus  discolor 
Iis."i4  .  'iIm  Iiiiiiinger  of  the  infinite  variety  of  orna- 
ni.  1        '  '         nts  now  so  generally  cultivated  and 

a. hi,,  '       .        s    ca-rulea,   var.   grandiflora    (1841), 

L'/"''n    , '/til,  var.  album,  the  first  of  Japanese 

lilic.,.    (..i.i'i florihundus    (1836),    and    Oncidium 

flexuusuiii  (!>:;.  I.  a  plant  of  which  bore  ninety-seven 
fullv  expanilcl  tlmv.  r-  and  was  the  first  orchid  reported 
at  any  Ameri.an  .xliiluiiMn.  The  Marshall  P.  Wilder 
rose  makes  liis  name-  taniiliar  to  a  later  generation. 

Wilder's  greatest  services  to  horticulture  were  in- 
timately connected  with  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  and  the  American  Pomological  Society.  Of  the 
former  he  was  a  member  for  flftv-six  years,  and  presi- 
dent from  1841  to  1848.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  American  Pomological  Society,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  single  term  was  its  president  from  its  organi- 
zation in  1848  until  his  death  in  1886. 

Wilder  was  an  organizer  Hf  is  counted  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Maisa.hn^itt-i  Hoani  of  Agriculture 
and  of  the  Massachu-.  it-  Ai:rj<iiltiiral  College,  and  of 
the  United  States  AL'rirultnral  s.„-ntv  (18.521.  He  was 
president  of  the  last  fi-..ni  its  f'..niHlation  until  1857.  and 
from  1808  until  his  death  he  was  president  of  the  New 
England  Historic  Genealogical  Society.  At  twenty-six 
he  was  a  colonel,  and  in  1857,  after  declining  the  nomi- 
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nation  four  times,  he  was  elected  commander  of  tlie 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company.  He  was  a 
trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
At  one  time  he  was  president  of  the  state  senate. 
In  masonry  he  held  all  degrees,  including  the  thirty- 
third.  It  is  said  that  when  Wilder  was  27  there  were 
no  horticultural  societies  in  America,  and  that  he  lived 
to  see  more  than  1500  societies  devoted  to  horticulture 
and  kindred  subjects. 

In  1883  Marshall  P.  Wilder  urged  upon  the  American 
Pomological  Society  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  the 
nomenclature  of  fruits.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
gre.xt  work  that  followed. 

Wilder's  personality  was  most  engaging,  being  char- 
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cultural  Society  $1,000,  to  encourage  the  production  of 
new  American  varieties  of  pears  and  grapes.  Wilder 
wrote  no  book,  but  his  occasional  contributions  and 
presidential  addresses  make  a  notable  body  of  writings 
when  gathered  together  into  the  bound  volume  presented 
by  him  to  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  HorticuIt\irid 
Society.  "The  Proceedings  at  a  Banquet  given  by  his 
Friends  to  the  Hon.  Marshall  Pinckney  Wilder  «  •  * 
to  Commemorate  the  Completion  of  his  Eighty-fifth 
Year,"  is  a  stately  memorial  of  116  pages  published  in 
1883.  The  best  account  of  him  seems  to  be  that  by  the 
secretary  (Robert  Manning)  of  the  .society,  in  Trans. 
Mass.  Hort.  Soc.  1887:  20-39,  from  which  the  present 
article  has  been  chiefly  compiled.  -yf   jj 
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acterized  by  geniality,  dignity,  tact  and  conservatism. 
Horticulturists  remember  with  what  graciousness  he 
met  and  recognized  the  younger  men  of  merit  at  the 
meetings  of  the  American  Pomological  Society.  He  was 
by  nature  a  peacemaker,  and  in  the  early  days  when 
the  conflicting  interests  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tural Society  and  the  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  required 
separation,  he  was  an  important  factor  in  solving  the 
complicated  and  delicate  problem.  The  settlement  of 
this  difficulty  laid  the  foundations  of  the  unparalleled 
wealth  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 
Wilder  was  a  man  of  habit.  Until  he  retired  from  busi- 
ness it  was  his  life-long  practice  to  rise  early,  devote 
the  morning  to  books,  garden  and  orchard,  the  middle 
of  the  day  to  business  and  the  evening  to  familj^  and 
study.  He  was  married  three  times  and  had  fourteen 
children,  only  five  of  whom  survived  him.  He  was 
sitting  in  his  chair  at  home  and  engaged  in  conversation 
when  death  came  to  him  instantly. 

The  portrait  of  him  in  Plate  XLI  was  considered 
by  Mr.  Wilder  to  be  his  be.st  likeness.  At  his  death 
he  left  the  American  Pomological  Society  $1,000  for 
Wilder  Medals  for  objects  of  special  merit  and  $4,000 
for  general  purposes.   He  left  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 


WILD  GARDEN.  Figs.  2723-28.  Wild  gardening  is 
that  form  of  floriculture  which  is  concerned  with  plant- 
ing in  a  nature-like  manner  colonies  of  hardy  plants  that 
require  a  minimum  of  care.  A  wild  garden  is  not  to  be 
thought  of  as  a  garden  run  wild,  nor  should  it  be  con- 
fused with  the  promiscuous  sowing  of  flower  seeds.  "No 
form  of  gardening,"  says  Wm.  A.  Stiles,  "gives  greater 
and  more  lasting  pleasure  than  that  which  aims  to  nat- 
uralize wild  or  garden  plants  in  positions  where  they 
will  appear  to  be  growing  naturally  and  without  the  in- 
tervention of  the  gardener's  art."  A  wild  garden  should 
be  so  planted  and  tended  as  to  give  "that  appearance  of 
untamed  luxuriance,  of  careless  and  unstudied  grace 
which  suggests  perfect  freedom." 

Both  the  idea  and  the  name  of  wild  gardening  origi- 
nated in  the  early  seventies  with  William  Robinson,  of 
London,  first  editor  of  "The  Garden  "and  author  of  many 
important  books  on  floriculture.  The  idea  came  as  a 
reaction  against  formal  gardening  in  general  and  par- 
ticularly the  extravagant  use  of  tender  bedding  plants 
to  the  exclusion  of  hardy  herbs  of  less  gaudy  charac- 
ter and  of  simpler  and  less  expensive  cultivation.  The 
idea  spread  rapidly  in  England  and  is  steadily  gaining 
in  America.     It  appeals  to  the  wealthy  amateur  with 
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plenty  of  land  and  to  all  persons  who  deught  in  making 
nature-like  pictures  with  the  help  of  plants.     It  may  <3 
also  be  in  keeping  in  many  small  and  humble  areas.      ^^^ 
The  plants  in  a  wild  garden  require  less  care  than  those  ^^^-  - 
cultivated  according  to  any  other  system.    The  main       ^^       " 
work  is  that  of  establishing  the  plants.    If  they  are  the 
right  kind  they  will  soon  become  colonies.    All  that  re- 
mains to  do  is  to  remove  brambles,  thistles  and  other 
uncomfortable  weeds  and  occasionally  check  the  exuber- 
ance of  the  too  vigorous  species.    On  the  other  hand, 
wild  gardening  demands  the  highest  intelligence  and               ^    ~- 
taste,  close  sympathy  with   nature,  and  that  rare  and       <^jp  ^7  (. 
:       ,  quality— enjoyment  of  common  and  every-daj' 
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There  is  no  finer  feature  of  autumn  landscape  in 
America  (so  far  as  herbaceous  growth  is  concerned) 
than  the  roadside  asters  and  goldenrods.  Yet  when 
William  Robinson  conceived  the  idea  of  wild  gardening, 
these  lovely  flowers  were  banished  from  the  English 
hardy  borders.  In  such  an  environment  they  waxed  too 
strong  and  crowded  out  many  slender-habited  plants 
of  delicate  beauty.  It  seemed  a  pity  to  exclude  these 
American  plants  from  English  estates.  The  important 
que.stion  was  to  find  a  proper  environment  for  them. 
In  the  wild  garden  such  plants  require  less  cire  than 
in  the  hardy  border,  and  they  present  nature-like 
effects,  and  are  in  place. 

Asters  and  golden  ro 
class  of  plants  for  wli: 
There  are  literally  th. 
over  the  world  that  w 
once  established  in  wil 
are  unfit  for  intensive 

come  general: garden  favorites.  Some  of  them  crowd 
out  weaker-growing  plants.  Many  of  them  have  their 
"dramatic  moment"  and  then  lapse  into  the  common- 
place or  unsightly.  Others  are  too  tall  or  rank  or  coarse 
or  weedy  for  conspicuous  and  orderly  positions.  Again, 
many  plants. are  insignificant  as  individuals  but  very 
effective  in  masses.  There  are  hundreds  of  interesting 
plants  that  fail  when  measured  by  the  conventional 
standards.  Their  foliage  may  be  ill-smelling,  sticky  or 
prickly,  but  usually  their  flowers  are  too  small  or  their 


Illy  two  examples  of  the 
ild  garden  was  created. 
■  f  hardy  plants  from  all 
■tire  of  themselves  when 
s.  Many  of  these  plants 
They  will  never  I 


season  of  bloom  not  long  enough.    The  garden  gate  i 
locked  against  them  all. 

Among  our  common  native  plants  that 
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2724.  Silphium  perfoliatum. 

)  the  Compass  Plant.    Both  are  tall  herbs,  excellent  for  wild  gardi 


Pye-weed,  milkweed, 
^s  plants,  sunflowers  and  a  host 
\i  H'W  Jlnwered  composites,  Bounc- 
'  iiiiig  primrose,  St.  John's- 
•  ri.ot,  certain  lilies,  Oswego 
i.  I -lis,  bughane,  goldenrods.  All 
hnprove  wonderfully  when  the  strug- 
somewhat  eased  for  them.  Nor  does 
exclude  such  treasures  as  the  forget-me-nots, 
flowers,  blue  flags,  water  lilies,  pitcher  plants 
and  aquatic  subjects  which  properly 
belong  to  the  moist  or  bog  garden, 
though  that  is  merely  a  department 
of  the  wild  garden.  Then  there  are 
the  vines;  and  what  wonders  can  be 
accomplished  in  a  wild  garden  with 
wild  grape,  clematis,  Virginia 
creeper,  perennial  pea,  trumpet 
creeper  and  bitter-sweet!  Think, 
too,  of  all  the  spring  flowers  and 
delicate  woodsy  things,— anemones, 
columbines,  moss  pink,  Jack-in-the- 
pulpit,  bloodroot.hepatica,  Solomon's 
seal,  dutchman's  breeches,  ferns, 
trilliums  and  violets!  Evidently 
there  is  suf&cient  material  for  a  wild 
garden  composed  exclusively  of 
American  plants,  and  naturally  such 
material  is  least  expensive.  But  the 
wild  garden  spirit  is  essentially  cos- 
mopolitan. Many  of  the  exotics  can 
be  raised  from  seed,  for  it  is  not 
necessary  that  all  the  subjects  be 
perennial.  Some  of  the  exotic  mul- 
leins, for  example,  are  bold  and 
striking  plants;  nearly  all  of  them 
are  biennial,  but  they  resow  them- 
selves. Finally  there  is  a  vast  num- 
ber of  rare  plants  that  are  dear  to 
the  heart  of  the  collector,  but  their 
names  mean  nothing  to  the  uniniti- 
ated. The  native  shrubs  and  trees 
may  also  have  their  places  in  the 
wild  garden. 
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While  the  wild  garden  was  created  to  make  a  place 
for  plants  outside  the  garden  proper,  it  does  not  ex- 
elude  the  garden  favorites.  For  example,  an  individual 
larkspur,  foxglove  or  harebell  in  rich  garden  soil  often 
grows  so  tall  and  slender  as  to  require  staking,  and 
stakes  are  always  objectionable.  In  the  wild  garden  a 
lusty  colony  of  any  of  these  species  may  be  self-support- 
ing. All  the  leading  border  favorites  can  be  used  in 
the  wild  garden-peony,  poppy,  phlox,  larkspur,  iris, 
columbine  and  the  rest.  The  tall-growing  plants  that 
are  used  in  the  back  row  of  borders  are  nearlv  all  suit- 
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borders,  preferably  well  towards  the  rear  of  the  place. 
However,  there  are  degrees  of  wild  gardening,  and  it  is 
often  in  place  against  the  rear  buildings  or  even  against 
the  rear  of  the  house.    Figs.  2723,  2728. 

Everyone  who  desires  a  wild  garden  should  own  a 
copy  of  that  charming  book  "The  Wild  Garden,"  by 
Wm.  Robinson.  The  latest  edition,  illiisti:iti-.l  l.y  .\lfricl 
Parsons,  is  the  most  desirable.  'Dtr  wiM  uanUii 
should  not  be  confined  to  "wild  "  thiii!.-.  ^■ut  i,,;<\  w.ll 
include  many  exotics.  In  this  way  flu-  wil. I  -ai.i. u  he- 
comes  something  more  than  an  epitonu'  uf  ihu  local 
flora;  and  there  is  practically  no  limit  tu  its  in- 
terest and  development.  t^  jj_ 

WILD  ALLSPICE.  See  Beiiznhi.  W.  Balsam- 
Apple  or  Wild  Cucumber.  Kr/ihinnislis  h:i„,i,i. 
W.  Ginger.     As<iniiii.    W.  Hyacinth,  in  i:iii:l;iiid 
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WILLOW,     See  Salt. 
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WIND-BREAKS,  in  horticultural  usage,  are 
|il;iiit;itiijiis  of  trees  or  other  plants  designed  to 
clieck  tlie  force  of  the  wind  or  to  deflect  it  to 
other  directions.  Wind-breaks  are  often  of  the 
greatest  u.se,  and  at  other  times  they  are  detri- 
mental. In  regions  of  very  strong  prevailing 
winds,  they  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  pre- 
vent positive  injury  to  the  plants.  This  is  true 
along  seashores.  In  the  rirv  interior  regions, 
wind-breaks  are  often  usiful.  :il-..,  u,  check  the 
force  of  dry  winds  th:it  wonhl  i:ik,  tl,,.  moisture 
from  the  land.  In  other  la-i^,  tli.v  .ni'  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  sheltfriiiir  ilit-  Ijonii'stead  in 
order  to  make  it  more  comfortable  for  human 
occupancy:  such  wind-breaks  are  usually  known 
under  the  name  of  shelter-belts. 

Whether  wind-breaks  shall  be  used  for  orchard 
plantations,  depends  wholly  on  circumstances.  In 
regions  of  very  strong  prevailing  winds,  as  near 
large  bodies  of  water  or  on  the  plains,  such  breaks 
are  usually  necessary  on  the  windward  side  of 
the  orchard.  However,  if  the  prevailing  winds 
are  habitually  warmer  than  the  local  tempera- 
ture, the  winds  should  not  be  stopped  or  wholly 
deflected,  but  they  should  be  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  windbreak  with  diminished  power  in 
order  that,  while  their  force  may  be  checked,  they 
may  still  prevent  too  low  temperature.  In  re- 
gions that  are  very  liable  to  late  spring  and  early 
fall  frosts,  a  tight  wind-break  is  usually  a  disad- 
vantage, since  it  tends  to  confine  the  air— to  make 
it  still  — and  thereby  to  increase  the  danger  of  light 
frosts.  If  windbreaks  are  employed  in  such  instances, 
it  is  best  to  have  them  somewhat  open  so  that  atmos- 
pheric drainage  may  not  be  checked.  In  most  regions, 
the  greatest  value  of  the  windbreak  for  orchard  plan- 
tations is  to  protect  from  the  mechanical  injuries  that 
result  from  high  winds  and  to  enable  workmen  to  pursue 
their  labors  with  greater  ease.  The  lessening  of  wind- 
fall fruit  is  often  sufficient  reason  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  windbreak.  Usually  very  cold  and  very  dry 
winds  should  be  turned  from  the  orchard ;  very  strong 
winds  should  be  checked  ;  temperate  winds  should 
nearly  always  be  allowed  to  pass  through  the  orchard, 
if  their  velocity  is  not  too  great;  care  must  be  taken  to 
allow  of  adequate  atmospheric  drainage. 

Wind-breaks  for  orchards  require  much  land,  and 
crops  near  them  are  likely  to  suffer  for  lack  of  food  and 
moisture,  and  also  from  shade.  In  small  places,  there- 
fore, it  maybe  impossible  to  establish  large  wind-breaks. 
It  is  well  to  plant  the  wind-break  at  some  distance  from 
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the  last  row  of  orchard  trees,  if  possible.  It  is  usually 
best  to  use  uative  trees  for  the  wind-break,  since  they 
are  hardy  and  well  adapted  to  the  particular  climate. 
Wind-breaks  often  harbor  injurious  insects  and  funfri, 
and  care  must  be  taken  that  species  of  trees  liable  to 
these  difficulties  be  not  used.  In  the  northeastern 
states,  for  example,  it  would  be  bad  practice  to  plant 
the  wild  cherry  tree,  since  it  is  so  much  infested  with 
the  tent  caterpillar.  In  some  cases,  very  low  wind- 
breaks may  be  as  desirable  as  high  ones.  This  is  true 
in  the  open  farming  lands  in  the  dry  regions,  since  it 
may  be  necessary  only  to  check  the  force  of  the  wind 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Wind-breaks  only  two 
or  three  feet  high,  placed  at  intervals,  may  have  this 
effect.  Pence-rows  sometimes  act  as  efficient  wind- 
breaks. Along  the  sea-coast,  gardeners  often  plant  low 
hedges  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  surface  of 
the  garden.  Along  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  California 
privet  is  considerably  used.  This  is  Ligustriim  ovali- 
folium,  a  Japanese  plant.  In  parts  of  California,  one  of 
the  mallow  tribe  (Lavatera  aasiirgentiflora.  Fig.  2730) 
is  used  for  this  purpose.  Farms  in  the  open  windy 
country  may  be  efficiently  protected  by  belts  of  wood- 
land, or  if  the  country  is  wholly  cleared,  rows  of  trees 
may  be  established  at  intervals  of  a  quarter  or  half 
mile  across  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds. 
Fig.  2729.  L.  H.  B. 

Wind-breaks  in  Middle  California. —The  most  ■■nnimon 
wind-break  seen  in  niiiMIr  i  alilMiiii;!  is  r.ii,i|„,-(.ii  ,,f 
a  tall  thick  hedge  of  Mcnit-i-.s'  (ypr.v.  ■  i  h !>,'  ssus 
macrocnrpa),  either  clipin-ci  ilc.s,.  or  allowo.l  to  i;niw 
naturally;  it  withstands  hea\'y  winds  better  than  almo.'it 
any  other  heavy-foliaged  tree  and  is  rapid  in  its  growth. 
The  Osage  orange  was  at  one  time  somewhat  exten- 
sively planted  as  a  wind-break,  but  is  now  rarelv  met 
with. 

The  Italians  and  Chinese,  who  have  almost  complete 
control  of  the  truck  gar  lei  ing  industry  in  and  around 
San  Francisco  make  e\ten  i\e  use  of  a  Californian 
tree  mallow  Laiatoa  i/>^i<  /  i  tifloia  Fig  2"30  — as  a 
wind  break  and  protection  from  the  drift  sand  which  is 
such  a  prominent  feature  of  the  outskirts  of  the  citj 
This  plant  is  indigenous  to  some  of  the  islands  oif  the 
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coast  of  southern  California  and,  probably,  was  intro- 
duced into  the  San  Francisco  peninsula  by  the  Mission 
Fathers,  as  the  pioneers  of  1851  and  '52  report  that  it  was 


r\^ 


then  growing  spontaneoush  and  1 1  greit  abundance  on 
the  sand  dunes  where  the  citj  now  stands  This  Lava 
tera  proves  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  peculiar  conditions 
under  which  it  is  cultivated     it  stands  long  seasons  of 


"iipii 


$%jaii'^ 


'^^^--'-fht!'' 


2728.   A  small  ■ 
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drought  and  heavy  winds,  bears  close  trimming,  make 
a  rapid  and  dense  growtli,  and  continues  in  blooi 
almost  throughout  the  year. 

When  larger  wind-breaks  are  required,  to  resist  th 
force  of  heavv  and    steady  winds    sweeping  over  th 
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WINDMILL  FINGER  GRASS.     See  CMoris. 
WINDOW  GARDENING.     See  House  Plants. 
WINEBERRY.     Euhus  pl,an!coUisius. 
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interior  plains  through  mountain  passes,  the  manna 
gum,  Hitcatyptus  viminalis,  is  used  with  advantage; 
this  species  suffers  much  less  from  strong  wind  than 
the  more  tender  blue  gum.  Eucalyptus  Globulus ^vihich 
is  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  more  equable 
climate  of  the  Coast  Range  hills.  Both  the  red  gum. 
Eucalyptus  rostrata,a.nd  the Lombardy  poplar,  Populus 
nigra,  var.  Jtallca,  are  used  in  the  vineyard  region  near 
Fresno,  to  check  the  force  of  the  periodic  north-winds. 
Arundo  Donax  is  also  frequently  grown  around  vine- 
yards, particularly  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  water. 
The  olive,  European  walnut,  tig  and  almond  are  fre- 
quently planted  for  the  outside  row  of  an  orchard  of 
deciduous  fruit  trees,  to  act  as  a  partial  wind-break. 

Arundo  Donax  makes  a  charming  shelter-hedge  for 
a  suburban  garden,  being  light  and  graceful  in  appear- 
ance and  not  too  exclusive,  while  answering  all  neces- 
sary purposes  by  providing  a  certain  amount  of  privacy. 
Joseph  Burtt  Davy. 

WINDFLOWEK,     Anemone. 


WINTER  ACONITE.    Eranthis  hijemaVis. 

WINTER  BERRY.     Ilex  i-ertieiUata. 

WINTER  CHERRY.    Physalis  Alkekengi. 

WINTER  CRESS.   Barhurea. 

WINTER  GARDEN.  In  England,  a  very  large  glass 
structure  suited  for  trees  and  plants  that  are  not  quite 
hardy  and  require  only  a  small  amount  of  artificial  heat 
in  winter.  Winter  gardens  are  especially  adapted  to 
strong-growing  plants  from  Australia  and  the  Cape,  as 
acacias  and  araucarias.  Himalayan  rhododendrons,  ca- 
mellias and  the  hardier  palms  and  tree  ferns  are  also 
favorite  subjects.  The  term  "winter  garden"  is  practi- 
cally unknown  in  America.  The  word  is  sometimes  used 
as  synonymous  with  glass-house  or  conservatory. 


WINTERGREEN.    GauWie 
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WINTER  PROTECTION,  or  preparing  plants  to  with- 
stand the  winter  (Pigs  2731-2742).  All  plants  are  usu- 
ally hardy  m  their  own  habitat  but  many  become  tender 
when  removed  to  a  colder  climate  requiring  artificial  pro- 
tection A  permanent  covering  of  snow  furnishes  Ideal 
protection  but  unfortuuately  our  American  winters  are 
very  changeable  Continued  steady  cold  is  seldom  in- 
nurious  but  the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  towards 
sprin„  are  often  fatal  the  damage  varying  according  as 
the  situation  is  wet  or  dry  and  the  soil  light  or  heavy, 
tor  example  shallow  rooted  plants,  as  Eobelia  eardi- 
nalis  will  often  be  thrown  out  of  the  ground  in  clayey 
soil  Such  damage  maj  be  prevented  by  placing  sods 
over  the  plants  Gaillardias  will  winter  safely  in  light, 
well  drained  soils  with  ordinary  protection,  but  perish 
if  wet  and  heavv  The  remarks  m  this  paper  are  meant 
til  apply  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago. 

Winter  covering  intercepts  the  sun's  rays  and  retards 
liimatuie  aiti\it\       It  is  as  essential  "to  keep  in  the 

11  liiiui.t  iiii  1  II  \  w  11  m  spells  as  it  is  to  retard  ex- 
i  I  |il  I  h  I  M  IP  damage  is  generally  done 
I  I  I  I  1  I  II  I  M  1  I  111  n  earlier.  Roses  and  other 
liMil  111  u  1  1  1  I  I  1  t  1  the  winter  anytime  from 
tht  list  hilt  t  N  nHiiiliet  until  well  into  December, 
but  an)  thing  ot  an  herbaceous  nature  may  be  covered 
much  earlier  Where  field  mice  are  troublesome  it  is 
well  to  defer  covering  until  after  a  good  freeze,  so  that 
these  nibblers  may  seek  other  winter  quarters.  Rabbits 
are  fond  of  the  Japan  quince,  Spiraia  Kon  Houttei, 
Euoiii/mus  alatus  and  some  others,  and  often  damage 
newly   planted   material   the   first  winter.     When   the 
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branches  are  beyond  their  reach,  protect  the  trunk  with 
straw,  tar  paper  or  burlaps,  which  will  also  prevent 
sun -blistering.  If  the  shrubs  are  in  groups  or  low- 
branched,  run  wire  netting  around  them.  Fall-planted 
material  should  be  better  protected  against  frost  than 
established  plants  of  the  same  species.  All  the  Japa- 
nese flowering  forms  of  the  plum,  peach  and  cherry 
tribes  should  have  their  roots  mulched  four  or  more 
inches  deep.  The  fatal  damage  in  the  winter  of  18y8-99 
was  at  the  roots,  not  overhead.  Figs.  2731,  2732  show 
protection  by  means  of  straw  and  boughs;  2733-35,  pro- 
tection inside  of  boxes,  barrels    and  wire  netting. 

Plants  with  evergreen  foliage,  like  Eenchera  saiir/id- 
nea,  are  safer  with  a  covering  that  will  not  mat  down 
and  rot  the  foliage  or  injure  the  crown.  Tlie  danger  is 
in  open,  wet  seasons.  Forest  leavi-;  an'  cx.-flliiit  for 
winter  covering,  provided  they  do  m't  mi.t  .l"\vii.  Oak 
leaves  are  good,  but  those  of  elm.  iii:i|.l.  an^l  ciiher 
trees  that  shed  their  foliage  early  ai.  --It  ami  mat  too 
much.  Leaves  may  be  held  in  place  tt\'  tv-r^rtaii  l.uugbs, 
brush,  or  tops  of  bushy  perennials  like  our  native  as- 
ters, or  coarse  strawy  material.  When  leaves  are  used 
in  barrels  or  boxes,  the  top  of  the  package  should  be 
water-tight,  and  the  leaves  dry  when  put  in.  This  pre- 
caution is  not  essential  in  all  cases,  but  it  is  a  safe  rule 
to  follow.  Tar  paper  is  comparatively  cheap  and  comes 
handy  in  many  phases  of  winter  covering.  Gather  the 
leaves  when  they  are  dry,  and  store  under  shelter  until 
wanted.  Save  vines  like  those  of  '''  >>"■'>■■■  vnvirnhtta 
and  pole  limas  ;  they  are  good  f  r  .,  .  .  ,  ,  i  ii,liing 
roses  that  are  almost  hardy.  Tht  ~>  :.  ;  ,  i  :  .  I:rii,'ht 
sun  when  the  plants  are  in  a  .smu  u-  .    i.      ■  ii<lition. 
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2731.  Straw  overcoats  for  roses. 

shield  them  from  the  drying  winds,  and  retard  prema- 
ture starting  of  the  flower-buds.  Forsythia  snspetisa 
trained  as  a  climber  on  a  south  wall  is  benefited  by 
such  covering,  or  by  burlaps,  as  its  sheltered  position 
induces  activity  too  early  and  its  flowering  buds  become 
a  victim  to  late  frosts.  Any  rhizomatous  iris,  such  as 
the  German  iris,  should  be  planted  where  surface  drain- 
age is  ample,  and  in  the  case  of  young  plants,  or  those 
recently  divided,  not  covered  with  heavy  manure,  or 
they  are  likely  to  docav  in  wet  weather.  Cover  such 
plants  with  light  material.  Old  established  plants 
seldom  need  protection.  Pijrethrum  roseum  requires 
similar  conditions  and  treatment.  AH  lilies  except  the 
hardiest,  such  as  i.  iigrinum,  elefians.  Canadensis, 
superbum,  PhiladelpJiicum,  sperinsinn ,  frnrnf"li!nii , 
etc.,  are  best  covered  by  a  mound  nf  a-lii<-\v"M,l  ,,r 
coal— which  retains  an  even  teni|Hratiii.'.  'I'll'  i.tlier 
lilies  maybe  mulched  with  manun-  ami  /,...,„,;„;./„; 
with  leaves.  Eremurus  in  all  its  spe'-i*-;,  aii'l  J  l<h-u- 
meria  aurantiaca,  require  a  deep  box  of  leaves  and  the 
surrounding  soil  well  mulched.  An  inverted  V-shaped 
trough  placed  over  s-nch  low  edging  plants  as  f'eyonica 
cirecBoides  and  Tlti/miis  Serpyllum,  var.  montanus,  is 
beneficial.  It  is  well  to  take  up  afew  plants  otMonarila 
didyma,  the  double  perennial  sunflower,  and  Tliymus 
Serpyllum,  and  winter  them  in  a  coldframe,  over  which 


place  an  old  wooden  shutter  or  anything  to  shed  rain, 
placing  leaves  or  manure  over  those  that  remain. 

Where  permanent  wind-breaks,  such  as  plantations  of 


i^^ 


bound  with  branches  of  hemlock. 

specimen  of  Gordonia  about  10  feet  high. 


2732     A  tender 
The  protected  tree  i 

at  Arnold  Arboretum,  Boston 


evergreens,  buildings  or  solid  fences,  do  not  exist,  tem- 
porary ones  should  he  made  of  boards,  evergreen 
boughs,  corn-stalks,  etc.,  to  protect  arboreal  plants  that 
are  not  qviite  hardy,  e.  g.,  in  this  climate  Halesia 
telraptera,  and  in  the  eastern  states  Magnolia  grandi- 
flora,  hollies,  etc.  Place  the  wind-break  at  the  sides  to- 
wards the  prevailing  winds,  generally  north  and  west, 
and  at  the  sunny  side  of  any  evergreen  that  browns. 
The  boughs  or  stalks  may  be  attached  to  wire  netting 
or  to  cords  fastened  to  stakes. 

The  so-called  retinosporas  may  have  placed  over 
them  an  empty  box  open  at  the  top.  Shrubs  that  are 
still  more  tender  should  be  boxed,  the  box  having  a 
tight  top  and  ventilation  at  the  sides.  In  all  cases 
mulch  well  at  the  roots.  Magnolia  Soulavgeana.  M. 
speciosa  and  plants  of  similar  degrees  of  hardiness 
may  have  their  branches  tied  in  and  empty  casks  placed 
over  them,  one  .sitting  partially  inside  the  other,  and 
held  in  place  by  stakes.  Put  a  cone-shaped  covering 
over  the  top  to  shed  the  snow.  Or  poles  may  be  set 
close  to  the  tree,  wigwam  fashion.  Wrap  these  with 
burlaps,  or  wind  string  around  them  for  the  straw  to 
lean  against,  and  in  both  instances  wrap  with  straw. 

The  so-called  hardy  climbing  roses,  such  as  the  Seven 
Sisters  and  Prairie  Queen,  which  are  hardy  without 
protection  but  are  benefited  bv  it,  Wichuraiana  and 
its  hybrids,  Paul  Carmine  Pillar,  Russell  Cottage. 
Crimson  Rambler,  Thalia,  and  Lord  Penzance  Sweet- 
brier  hybrids,  if  against  a  wall,  may  have  clematis  or 


M^ 


2733.  lOne  way  of  protecting  youne  rhododendrons. 
The  space  inside  the  wire  netting  is  filled  with  autumn  leaves 
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other  vines  placed  thickly  over  them ;  or  if  in  an  open 
exposed  situation,  they  may  be  wrapped  in  straw.  Fig. 
2731.  Better  still,  hill  up  the  soil  quite  high  at  the  roots, 
—  to  prevent  breaking  and  to  afford  protection  and  drain- 
age,—and  extend  the  mound  in  the  form  of  a  gradually 
diminishing  ridge.  Bend  the  canes  along  the  ridge, 
choosing  a  time  when  there  is  no  frost  in  them,  and 
cover  with  soil  or  sod.     If  the  presence  of  a  lawn  pre- 


vents this  method,  lay  on  the  grass  and  cover  with  a 
■water-tight  Ijox  tillt'd  with  leaves.  Canes  will  rot  di- 
rectly iniikr  ail  n|.(ii  knothole.  In  the  spring  allow 
them  t"  r.  iiiaiii  inM^tiate  some  time  after  uncovering  to 
inure  tIkim  -r.uhialK  ro  the  change  and  to  induce  the 
lower  liu.N  to  ^tr. nu'rlieu.  Hybrid  perpetuals,  the  ten- 
der forms  of  nuiss  roses,  Hermosa,  Clothilde  Soupert, 
and  the  dwarf  polyanthas,  may  be  wrapped,  boxed  or  bent 
over  and  covered  with  soil.  Those  in  beds  may  be  bent 
over,  the  tops  tied  to  the  base  of  their  neighbors,  lead 
tags  bearing  numbers  fastened  to  each  plant,  and  a 
record  taken  of  their  names,  and  all  summer  labels 
stored  to  prevent  loss  when  removing  the  leaves  in  the 
spring.  Make  a  solid  frame  around  them,  higher  at 
one  end,  and  fill  with  leaves  so  as  to  cover  the  plants. 
Lap  the  roof  boards;  they  will  shed  water  and  allow 
ventilation.  In  the  spring  remove  the  leaves,  replace 
the  top  for  a  few  days,  but  let  the  sides  remain  for  a 
week  or  so  to  shield  from  cold  winds.  Keep  the  plants 
prostrate  until  cut  back.  The  tenderer  Teas  are 
placed  in  coldframes  or  similar  places.  No  manure  is 
used  until  spring,  as  there  is  no  moisture  to  wash  it  in. 
Tree  peonies  and  yuccas  should  have  an  empty  box 
placed  over  them,  large  enough  to  prevent  the  plant 
from  touching  the  wood.  Hibiscus  JSyHacus,  diervillas, 
deutzias  — except  D.  Lenwinei  and  I>.  parviflora  which 
are  havdj  —  Ilea  I'irgitiica,  Comus  Mas,  etc.,  are 
wrapped  in  straw,  and  when  the  wrappings  exceed  four 
feet  in  height  they  should  be  staked  to  prevent  high 
winds  from  toppling  them  over.  Rhododendrons  and 
Asdlea  mollis  when  planted  out  are  taken  up,  the  roots 
given  a  good  soaking  in  a  tub,  and  replanted  in  cold 
pits,  or  in  boxes  placed  in  a  coldbouse  or  pits.  In  the 
spring,  another  bath  is  given  them  and  the  soil  firmly 
pounded  around  them  before  replanting.  This  is  essen- 
tial tor  continued  vigor.  Cut  all  vines  of  the  clematis 
to  within  one  or  two  feet  of  the  ground  and  lay  them 
down,  first  mounding  the  soil  a  few  inches  if  surface 
drainage  is  not  good  and  cover  with  ashes,  boxed  leaves, 
or  soil,  or  mulch  well  and  wrap  the  canes  with  straw. 
If  close  to  a  porch  or  steps,  do  not  let  the  swept  snow 
stay  over  them,  unless  well  protected,  as  this  snow 
solidifies  and  excludes  air.  If,  as  some  now  think,  the 
broken  outer  skin  of  the  hybrid  forms,— Jackmani, 
etc.,  — subjects  them  to  disease,  then  these  varieties 
should  not  be  bent  over,  but  staked  and  wrapped.  It  is 
best  not  to  cut  the  foliage  of  the  eulalias  or  the  Japan 
iris,  as  it,  of  itself,  is  a  good  protection,  but  manure  at 
the  base  is  essential.  Cut  down  Arumlo  Donnx,  cover 
heavily  with  any  material,  and  cover  all  with  tar  paper 
or  water-tight  .shutters.  Place  half-rotted  leaf-mold 
over  fern  beds,  narcissi,  English  and  Spanish  iris  or 
any  early -blooming  bulbous  plant,  or  a  light-strawy 
covering  that  is  easily  removed.  Fine  old  manure  a  few 
inches  thick  is  good  and  can  remain.  Place  a  good  coat- 
ing of  stable  manure  around  the  trees  on  the  lawn,  and 
when  they  have  been  established  any  length  of  time 
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bear  in  mind  that  the  feeding  roots  extend  out  as  far 
as  the  branches  do.  The  soil  under  them  has  a  double 
duty  to  perform— to  sustain  both  the  tree  and  the  grass. 
Place  short  stakes  around  groups  of  platycodons,  As- 
clepias  tuberosa,  or  any  other  plants  that  are  late  to  ap- 
pear in  the  spring.  Otherwise  they  may  be  overlooked 
in  the  spring  and  injured  by  digging.  Examine  all  la- 
bels and  see  that  none  are  cutting  into  the  limbs  of 
trees.  Replace  all  rotten  or  defaced  ones  in  the  bor- 
ders, using  heavy  labels,  as  thin  ones  often  break  off 
and  are  carried  away  when  the  surplus  manure  is  re- 
moved. Cypress  is  a  good  material  for  labels.  A  good 
label  for  young  trees  and  shrubs  is  made  of  a  thin  sheet 
of  copper.  The  name  is  written  with  a  stylus.  The 
label  is  fastened  to  a  copper  wire  ring  3  or  4  inches  in 
diameter,  placed  around  the  trunk  and  allowed  to  lie  on 
the  ground.  Such  a  label  is  durable,  unobtrusive  and 
requires  no  attention  for  fear  of  cutting  the  wood,  nor 
can  it  be  lost.  y^   (,   ^^^ 

Pits,  Cold  Pits,  Storage  Pits  and  Plant  Cellars  (Figs. 
273G-2742)  are  structures,  with  the  greater  part  sunk 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  built  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  plants  in  winter  without  continued 
fire  heat.  They  are  employed  almost  exclusively  for 
storing  dormant  plants.  They  are  not  suitable  for  stor- 
ing growing  plants  any  length  of  time,  neither  are  they 
houses  in  which  to  grow  plants.  They  should  face  the 
south  and  be  sheltered  against  north  winds  by  build- 
ings or  other  wind-breaks.  Owing  to  their  position  they 
should  be  put  in  well-drained  ground  only  and  well  pro- 
tected against  surface  water.  A  well-designed  frame- 
yard  is  the  best  possible  place  for  .small  pits 

The  coldframe  (see  Frame)  used  by  market-garden- 
ers for  wintering  cabbage  and  lettuce  for  spring  plant- 
ing, or  by  the  florists  for  pansies,  primroses,  forget-me- 
nots,  etc.,  is  really  a  simple  pit.  Such  shallow  pits, 
with  proper  protection,  are  useful  for  many  other  small 
plants  which  would  be  injured  by  severe  weather.  A 
deep  pit,  like  a  coldframe,  is  shown  in  Fig.  2736.  A  pit 
built  on  the  plan  of  the  old-fashioned  "outside  cellar" 
(Fig.  2737)  is  very  useful  for  storing  tubers  and  roots. 
See  that  it  is  well  ventilated.  A  section  of  another  pit 
is  shown  in  Fig.  2738.  More  elaborate  pits,  for  accom- 
modating large  plants,  are  illustrated  in  Figs.  27.n9-42. 

Forms  of  Pits. -Ci  iisult 
Fig.  2741,  in  whicli  the 
entries  are  numbeiid  for 
convenience  Nos  1  2  t 
and  4.  Nos.  1, 2  and  3  shuw 
inexpensive  and  conven 
ient  pits  for  small  and 
medium  -  sized  plants 
They  may  be  built  4  ft  or 
less  below  the  level  of 
the  ground,  the  height  and 
width  as  shown  in  the  dii 
grams;  the  length  should 
be  some  multiple  of  3  anv 
thing  between  9  and  30 
ft.,  so  that  the  glass  roof 
may  be  made  of  hotbed 
sash  and  also  protected  by 
the  straw  mats  and  woode 
See  Hotbeds. 

These  pits  are  useful  for  storage  in  winter  and  also 
for  carrving  some  of  the  hardier  greenhouse  plants  in 
autnniii  until  tlit-  bouses  are  relieved  of  the  chrysanthe- 
ninin  rni|,.  N,i,.  1  and  2  make  light  hotbeds  in  spring, 
if  till.. 1  uitli  til.-  haves  which  formed  their  winter  pro- 
tf.ti..ii.  au.l  are  also  available  for  growing  such  plants 
as  euphorbia  during  the  summer.  They  are  generally 
too  deep  for  dung  hotbeds.  Nos.  1  and  2  are  planned 
to  run  east  and  west.  If  No.  3  is  thus  placed,  the  roof 
on  the  north  side  may  be  made  of  plank  instead  of 
glass,  but  if  it  runs  north  and  south  it  should  have  a 
glass  roof  on  both  sides.  Easy  access  to  all  is  obtained 
through  the  roof  by  removing  a  sash.  Sometimes  a 
door  can  be  built  at  one  end  of  No.  3.  No.  2  does  not 
cost  much  more  than  No.  1  and  furnishes  more  room. 
By  putting  a  few  doors  in  the  board  roof,  excellent  ven- 
tilation is  provided.  No.  3  gives  the  best  head-room, 
but  is  rather  dark  for  evergreens  with  soft  foliage,  e.g., 
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Plants  protected  in  a  barrsl 

covered  with  burlaps. 

shutters  in  common  use. 
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Cytisus  Canariensis,  unless  the  whole  roof  is  glass.  A 
pit  like  this  has  always  been  used  in  the  Arnold  Arbo- 
retum for  wintering  seedlings,  rooted  cuttings  and 
grafts,  — young  stock  grown  in  flats  but  too  delicate  for 
the  open  ground.  The  arrangement  of  shelves  shown 
in  the  diagram  gives  storage  to  large  numbers  of  tliese 
small  plants. 

In  No.  4  is  shown  a  small  plant  cellar,  more  expensive 
but  with  better  capacity  for  large  plants.  It  should  run 
north  and  south,  and,  excepting  the  glass  roof,  is  wholly 
below  ground,  and  consequently  extremely  well  protected 
against  frost.  The  door  is  at  either  end  or  side.  By 
taking  advantage  of  sloping  ground  it  is  possible  to 
enter  on  the  ground-floor  level,  which  is  important  when 
large  plants  in  tubs  must  be  handled.  In  such  cases  a 
concrete  floor  may  be  built.  The  monitor  roof  provides 
plenty  of  light  and  ventilation;  wooden  shutters  cover 
the  glass  in  cold  weather.  This  form  of  pit  is  not  only 
well  adapted  to  plants,  but  also  is  excellent  for  storing 
vegetables  and  fruits.  The  forms  of  buildings  larger 
than  those  above  described  vary  much  with  different 
circumstances.  Sometimes  the  cellar  of  a  stable,  tool- 
house  or  other  outbuilding  can  be  utilized.  The  chief 
consideration  is  pro- 
tection against  frost, 
but  provision  must  be 
made  for  thorough  ven- 
tilation, and  against  a 
too  high  temperature 
in  the  autumn  and 
early  spring.  It  is  be- 
cause it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  provide  for 
these  matters  that 
dwelling-house  cellars 
do  not  make  good  pits; 
they  cannot  be  sufli- 
ciently  ventilated  to 
keep  the  temperature 
low  enough  except  in 
the  middle  of  winter. 
Growth  is  incited  and 
cannot  be  maintained 
owing  to  lack  of  light. 

Construction  of  the 
P(7s.— Owing  to  their 
position,  pits  cannot 
well  be  made  of  wood, 
plank  and  cedar  posts 
lasting  from  4-6  years 
only.  For  large  pits,  stone  and  brick  are  most  eco- 
nomical for  walls  and  ceilings;  for  small  ones  concrete 
probably  makes  the  cheapest  and  best  wall.  At  the 
Bussey  Institution  the  concrete  walls  of  several  small 
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pits  have  stood  10  or  1 
sign  of  deterioration.  I 
priced  Portland  cements 


2  years  without  showing  any 
is  not  necessary  to  use  high- 
because  the  structures  are  se- 


2738.   Nurseryn 

A  cheap  device  for  wintering  plants  that  require  comparatively 
little  Ught. 

cured  against  frost  by  the  winter  protection  required  for 
their  contents.  An  excavation  of  the  required  dimen- 
sions is  made,  with  due  allowance  for  the  walls.    Inside 
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the  walls,  from  the 
walls  of  earth  which 
should  have  been  cut 
as  true  as  possible. 
This  frame,  which 
should  also  be  true  and 
plumb,  is  carried  to  the 
required  height  for  the 
inside  face  of  wall  and 
another  frame  is  made 
at  the  proper  distance 
on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  the  inner  face 
of  which  will  be  the 
outside  face  of  the 
completed  wall.  These 
frames  must  be  well 
braced;  they  carry  a 
heavy  load  until  the  ce- 
ment hardens.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  make 
a  complete  frame  for 
the  whole  pit  at  once; 
one  end  and  a  half  of  both  sides  can  be  built  first,  and  the 
same  frame  reversed  will  serve  for  the  remainder.  The 
concrete  is  made  by  mixing  dry  one  part  of  cement  (a 
good  brand  can  be  obtained  at  about  $1.20  per  barrel)  to 
two  parts  of  clean  sharp  sand.  After  a 
thorough  mixture,  add  enough  water  to 
make  a  thidk  paste.  Add  to  this  paste 
three  parts  (sometimes  four  are  used)  of 
clean  gravel.  Broken  stone  is  better  but 
more  expensive.  No  stones  larger  than  a 
goose  egg  should  be  used.  The  whole 
should  be  completely  and  quite  carefully 
blended  with  hoe  or  shovel  until  each 
stone  is  coated.  Throw  this  mass  into 
the  space  between  the  molding  frame  and 
earth  wall  and  settle  compactly  with  a 
rammer.  It  is  not  advisable  to  mix  more 
than  a  barrel  at  once,  nor  so  much  as  this 
unless  at  least  six  men  are  employed. 
Continuous  batches  are  made  until  the 
work  is  finished.  When  the  top  layers  are 
going  in,  insert  %-\n.  iron  bolts  6-8  in. 
long  at  intervals  of  sis  ft.  These  secure 
the  wuoden  sills.  In  warm  dry  weather 
the  frames  can  be  removed  within  twenty- 
four  hours  or  less,  but  first  examine  care- 
fully the  condition  of  the  cement.  After 
removal,  smooth  off  any  roughness  and 
grout  in  with  a  whitewash  brush  a  coat  of 
l*ortland  cement  mixed  with  water,  but 
without  sand,  thus  obtaining  a  good  color 
and  a  more  homogeneous  .surface.  For 
several  days  the  work  should  be  shaded 
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2739     A  durable 


and  occasionally  sprinkled  with  the  hose.  Do  not  attach 
the  woodworli  until  the  concrete  is  fully  hardened.  One 
and  one-half  barrels  of  cement  make  about  one  cubic 
yard  of  concrete,  that  costs,  in  place,  between  five  and 
six  dollars,  somewhat  less  if  the  cost  of  labor,  sand  and 
gravel  is  moderate. 
Build  in  June  or  July, 
so  that  the  concrete  will 
be  thoroughly  dry  before 
frost. 

The  construction  of  a 
brick  roof  is  shown  in 
Fig.  2741,  No.  4.  Con- 
crete could  also  be  used. 
A  good  grade  hotbed 
sash  makes  the  best 
glass  roof.  All  sills, 
cross-bars,  etc.,  Should 
be  made  of  cypress  and 
painted.  The  woodwork 
must  be  made  strong  to 
endure  the  continual  ex- 
posures. It  is  false  econ- 
omy to  stint  in  quan- 
tity or  quality.  In  cel- 
lars for  nursery  stock. 
Figs.  2737-41,  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  of 
light  is  required,  and  the 
low  roof  is  boarded  in 
and  shingled,  building  paper  being  used.  Planks  may 
be  substituted  for  boards,  or  the  roof  may  be  double. 

Sand  or  gravel,  one  foot  deep,  makes  the  best  floor, 
or  half  sand  and  half  loam  where  plants  are  to  be 
heeled-in.  A  concrete  floor  should  be  used  only  where 
the  drainage  is  absolutely  perfect. 

The  sides  and  ends  should  be  banked  with  leaves  or 
other  material.  See  Fig.  2738.  In  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton this  should  be  done  about  November  15.  The  same 
covering  can  also  be  given  to  low  roofs.  The  glass  is 
protected  by  mats  and  shutters.  See  Sotbeds.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  on  hand  an  extra  supply  of  dry 
meadow  hay  to  give  additional  shelter  in  zero  weather 

Care  and  Management  —Pits  e  g  Nos  1  2  and  3 
in  Fig.  2741,  like  greenhouses  should  carry  more  than 
one  "crop."  In  early  autumn  they  hold  chrysanthemums 
carnations,  stevias,  etc.;  nextthe  4  alea  Jiilic  i  C  it  i 
Canariensis,  heaths, 
etc.,  some  of  which  re- 
main for  the  winter, 
while  others  are  replaced 
by  hardy  shrubs,  bulbs 
and  other  plants  for 
forcing.  For  spring  and 
summer  use,  see  above. 
In  eastern  Massachusetts 
gardeners  begin  to  ust- 
them  in  September.  Imt 
the  final  storage  son..- 
times  is  not  tiuishi-.l  mi 
til  Christniiis.  Thr 
longer  the  plants  .un  Im> 
kept  in  the  open  air  the 
better  fitted  they  are  for 
their  winter  quarters. 

In  the  care  of  pits, 
watering  and  ventilation 
are  of  prime  importance. 
When  first  housed  the 
plants  should  be  well 
watered,  and,  if  this  is 
carefully  done,  it  will 
often  be  found  that  no 
further  water  is  required 
for   plants   in   tubs  and 

large    pots    (10    in.    or  '.i'lu.   a  doorw 

more).    This  also  is  true 

of  heeled-in  stock.  Everything,  however,  should  be  so 
arranged  that  inspection  is  easy,  and  water  should  be 
given  when  necessary.  Plants  on  the  shelves,  particu- 
larly in  small  pots  (4-inch),  will  go  dry  oftener  than 
those  placed  on  the  gravel  floor.  It  is  best  to  water  on 
bright   days,  when  the  sashes  can  be   removed.     The 
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great  difficulty  in  keeping  plants  in  good  condition  is 
owing  to  the  condensation  of  moisture  within  the  pits 
at  times  when  it  is  impossible  to  open  them  on  account 
of  severe  weather;  therefore  no  more  water  should  be 
given  than  is  absolutely  needed.  As  long  as  the  weather 
permits,  keep  the  sashes 
off  or  the  windows  open 
night  and  day,  and  after- 
wards open  up  whenever 
possible.  On  sunny  days 
ventilate  whenever  the 
thermometer  registers 
over  20°  F.,  but  do  not 
begin  until  the  sun 
strikes  the  frames,  and 
shut  off  early  in  the 
afternoon.  On  mild 
days,  with  the  mercury 
above  freezing,  remove 
the  sashes  entirely.  This 
is  the  best  way  to  get 
rid  of  the  moisture-laden 
air,  and  is  essential  for 
keeping  evergreen  plants 
with  soft  foliage  in  good 
condition.  To  change 
the  air  in  large  cellars  is 

,,      ,  I       .  „i„   ,  more  troublesome;    here 

cellar  ior  very  Idrt.e  plants  ...  ,    .      ,  ,       ^   '        .,  -, 

it  is  advisable  to  build 
an  open  fireplace,  in 
which  a  brisk  fire  may  be  kindled  on  mild  days  when  all 
windows  can  be  unclosed,  thus  obtaining  a  better  circula- 
tion than  is  otherwise  possible.  Sometimes  these  large 
cellars  have  a  line  of  hot-water  pipes  or  other  means  of 
heating,  by  which  not  only  is  better  ventilation  secured 
but  also  additional  protection  in  severe  weather.  Occa- 
sionally in  heavy  snows  the  pits  must  remain  closed  for 
a  week  or  more.  This  is  undesirable  but  unavoidable. 
At  such  times  there  is  special  danger  from  field  mice 
and  other  vermin.  Concrete  walls  give  them  a  poor 
harbor,  but  they  must  also  be  trapped  or  poisoned.  If 
the  plants  are  clean  when  housed,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
feared  from  ordinary  greenhouse  pests,  either  insect  or 
fungous  except  the  moulds  For  related  discussions, 
see  Km  set  y  and  Storage 

Following  IS  a  list  of  plants  that  may  be  wintered  in 
It  I  t     1   ( s  with  satisfactory  results.    The  list  is 

made  for  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Boston. 


A.    ITiirdi)  plants. 

1.  Nursery  stock  of 
every  description  that 
may  be  required  for  ship- 
ment in  winter  and  early 
spring. 

2.  Stocks,  cions  and 
cuttings  for  working 
during  the  winter. 

3.  Young  nursery 
stock,  —  seedlings,  ,  cut- 
tings or  grafts  too  deli- 
cate for  planting  in  au- 
tumn. 

4.  Hardy  plants  of  all 
kinds  for  forcing  or  win- 
ter decoration. 

The  temperature  of  pit 
or  cellar  for  the  above 
plants  should  be  35°  F. 
or  even  lower  occasion- 
ally. The  larger  plants 
should  be  heeled-in  on 
y  in  Via.  2-39  the    floor  in  sandy  loam 

or  in  bunk-like  shelves 
along  the  sides.  Instead  of  loam,  sphagnum  can  be 
used  and  is  particularly  good  for  cuttings  and  grafting 
stock.  The  very  young  stock  is  stored  in  flats  or  pans 
in  which  it  has  been  grown.  Particular  care  must  be 
given  to  ventilation  when  evergreen  plants  are  handled. 
For  forcing  stock,  see  Forcing,  pages  COO-602. 
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AA.  Tender  and  half-luirdy-plants . 
Tliose  marked  with  a  star  (•)  are 
tender  and  should  not  be  exposed  to 
frost.  They  should  also  be  kept  in 
the  driest  part  of  the  pit. 

1.  Alstroeraeria,  canna,  dahlia, 
gladiolus,  Milla  biflora,  moutbre- 
tia,  oxalis  for  summer  bedding, 
tuberose,  tigridia,  Zephyranthes 
Atamasco,  Z.  Candida.  Keep  the 
above  in  dry  house-cellars,  where 
no  frost  penetrates,  temperature 
35-40°  F.  Dahlias  and  cannas  can 
be  covered  with  dry  sand  if  prone 
to  wilt.  Tigridias  should  be  hung 
up  in  bags  to  avoid  mice. 

2.  Agave,  aloe,  Lippia 
citriodora  ,  Datura 
stiaveolens,  some  of  the 
hardier  cacti,  e.g.,  Cereus 
grandiflorus  and  Opuntia 
Ficus  -  Indica,  Cordyline 
indivisUf  fuchsia,  Vucca 
gloriosa  and  probably 
other  genera  and  species 
of  succulent  plants.  Keep 
at  temperature  35-40°  F.  in 
a  very  dry  house -cellar, 
with  as  much  light  as  pos- 
sible; too  much  moisture 
is  destructive. 

3.  Abelia  rupestris, 
•abutilon,  *acacia,  Acan- 
thus mollis,  *Agapanthus 
umbellatus,  A  ran  carta 
imbricata  and  A.  excelsa, 
Auctiba  Japonica,  *Aza- 
lea  Indica,  bamboos, 
Buxus  sempervirens , 
*Callistemon  lanceolatiis, 
Catlnnn  rnhiaris,  *C'a- 
mi'llia    (iliU'rrrnt    species. 
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No.  1.— One  of  the  simplest  and  least 
expensive  forms  of  cold  pit  for  small  and 
medium-sized  plants. 


Pruinis  Lanro-cerasus  and  others, 
•Psidium  Guajava.  •Punica 
Oranatiim,  retinospora  in  variety, 
rhododendron  (tender  hybrids,), 
liomneya  CouUeri,  roses  (Bourbon, 
Noisette,  China,  Bengal  and  other 
tender  varieties),  Rosmarinus  offi- 
cinalis. Sequoia  gigantea,  Taxus, 
Trachelospermnm  jasminoides, 
Ulex  Europfeus. 

The  above  plants  are  commonly 
handled  in  pits  for  various  rea- 
sons. In  eastern  Massachusetts, 
with  the  possible  exception  of 
those  marked  thus  (»),  they  will 
bear  a  few  degrees  of  frost,  if  not 
too  long  continued,  without  harm. 
The  average  temperature 
of  the  pit  should  be  just 
above  freezing,  say  35°  F. 
The  value  of  these  plants 
depends  upon  not  only 
carrying  them  through  the 
winter  in  good  condition, 
but  also  in  giving  them  a 
good  start  in  the  spring. 
For  this  purpose  a  cool 
greenhouse  must  be  pro- 
vided; a  cold  grapery  or 
a  house  constructed  from 
the  sashes  used  on  the  pits 
is  equally  good,  in  which 
the  plants  can  be  properly 
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ntil 


enough  to  put  them  ( 


-of- 


pla 

reus,     t 
.  Deodar 

fnujran 


(different  species),  coton- 
easter  (tender  sorts), 
Cryptomeria  Japonica, 
cupressus  (tender  sorts), 
*Cytisus  Canariensis  and 
•C.  racemosus,  *Daphne 
odora,  diospyros  in  vari- 
ety, 'erica  (hardier  sorts i, 
Hrythrina  Crista -galli, 
*Eugenia  Jambos,  Eu- 
onymus  Japonica  (tender 
varieties),  Farfugium 
(Senecio)  grande,  Ficus 
Carica,* Gardenia  florida, 
Gelsemium  sempervirens. 
Gardenia  pubescens, 
grapes  (tender  kinds), 
Hedera  Helix,  •Sibiscus 
Rosa-Sinensis, Hydrangea 
horlensis,llexAquifoUum, 
kniphofia,  laurestinus, 
Lanrus  nobilis,  lager- 
strcemia.  Magnolia  gran- 
diflora,Myrtus  communis, 
•JVisriKm  Oleander,  Olea 
Europcea ,  *Osmanthus 
fragrans,  O.  Aquifolium, 
Passiflora  cmrulea,  per- 
nettya  (different  species), 
Phormium  tenax,  Pho- 
tinia  Japonica,  *Pitto- 
sporum  Tobira  and  others. 
Plumbago  Capensis, 
Podocarpus       Chinensis, 


No.  4. — A  small  plant  cellar  for  wiuteriug  large  plants. 
It  is  also  excellent  for  storing  vegetables  and  fruits.  It 
combines  perfect  ventilation  with  extremely  good  protec- 
tion against  frost. 

2741.    Various  forms  of  storage  pits. 


II  ,  '    These 

pi  in  u  a  .,ta.;eously 
winti'icd  m  ( (ildframes, 
which  should  vary  in 
depth  with  the  size  of  the 
plant;  sometimes  the 
plants  are  grown  and  flow- 
ered in  the  frame,  at 
others  they  are  bedded 
out  when  the  season  per- 
mits. 

5.  Arisaema,  arum,  calo- 
chortus  ( different  species ) , 
freesia  in  variety,  iris 
(tender  species),  ixia, 
sparaxis.  The  above  plants 
can  be  potted,  November 
to  December,  and  carried 
in  a  pit  until  wanted  in 
the  greenhouse. 

B.  M.  Watson. 

WISCONSIN,  HOETI- 
CULTUEEIN.  Fi;;.  274:?. 
The  surface  of  Wivcnsiii 
mostly  varii^  )i  •■  t  u  c  ,■  u 
gently  rolliii;,'  i>l;iiiis  ;iii(l 
hills  of  moderate  hi.it,-Lt. 
Small  lakes  are  numerous, 
particularly  in  the  north. 
The  soil  presents  all  va- 
riations, and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  rather 
large  sandy  and  marshj 
tracts,  is  mostly  very  fer 
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tile.  Owing  to  the  proximity  of  Lalies  Superior  and 
Michigan,  the  climatic  extremes  are  less  severe  than 
might  be  expected  in  a  region  so  remote  from  the 
ocean.  The  skies,  while  clearer  than  in  the  eastern 
states,  are  somewhat  more  cloudy  than  in  Iowa  and  Min- 
nesota. 

Damaging  frosts  are  not  common  in  Wisconsin  ex- 
cept in  certain  districts  of  comparatively  small  extent. 
As  in  all  of  the  northwestern  states,  summer  droughts 
are  rather  frequent,  but  are  rarely  so  severe  as  to  seri- 
ously injure  crops  that  are  properly  cared  for.  The 
numerous  lakes  and  streams  offer  excellent  opportuni- 
ties for  irrigation,  which  has,  however,  received   little 


2743    The  rooi  of  No   4   Fig  2741. 
(See  Wmter  Protection   pages  1981-5.) 

attention  as  yet.  The  prevailing  winds  are  westerly, 
hence  the  influence  of  the  Great  Lakes  in  tempering 
the  climate  is  less  marked  than  in  the  southern  penin- 
sula of  Michigan,  but  the  climate  of  the  eastern  coun- 
ties, and  especially  that  of  Door  county,  which  lies  be- 
tween Green  Bay  and  Lake  Michigan,  is  comparatively 
mild. 

The  winters  of  Wisconsin  are  such  as  to  preclude  the 
extensive  cultivation  of  the  tree  fruits,  except  of  the 
hardier  species  and  varieties,  save  in  the  eastern  coun- 
ties. But  the  summers  are  very  favorable  to  annual 
crops,  and  to  fruits  that  are  readily  protected  in  winter. 
The  change  from  winter  to  summer  is  often  rather 
abrupt.  This  brings  on  an  exuberant  growth  early  in 
the  season,  which  while  satisfactory  for  most  crops,  pro- 
motes blight  in  the  pome  fruits.  An  equally  precipitous 
advent  of  winter  sometimes  causes  damage  to  nursery 
stock.  These  sudden  changes,  with  the  rather  frequent 
droughts  in  summer,  combine  to  render  the  Wisconsin 
climate  severe  for  most  perennial  plants.  When  an  ex- 
ceptionally dry  summer  is  followed  by  a  winter  of  un- 
usual severity,  a  disastrous  thinning  out  of  fruit  trees 
is  likely  to  occur.  The  pioneer  fruit  planters,  coming 
mainly  from  New  York  and  New  England,  with  par- 
donable ignorance  of  the  severity  of  the  Wisconsin 
climate,  planted  freely  of  eastern  varieties,  most  of 
which  proved  too  tender  for  the  new  conditions.  As  the 
natural  result,  the  first  orchards  were  mainly  short- 
lived, and  the  idea  gained  wide  credence  that  Wisconsin 
would  never  produce  the  tree  fruits  successfully.  But 
the  experience  of  a  few  persistent  planters  has  dis- 
proved, in  a  measure,  this  hasty  conclusion. 

Wisconsin  is  one  of  the  newer  states  in  horticultural 
development.  A  large  part  of  its  northern  h^lf  is  still 
forest-clad.  The  cities  are  mostly  small,  hence  the 
local  demands  for  horticultural  products  are  not  large. 
But  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  to  the  west,  and  the  cities 
bordering  Lake  Superior,  make  an  export  demand  for 
iruits  and  vegetables,  for  which  the  markets  are  gen- 
erally good. 

The  hardiest  varieties  of  the  apple  succeed  in  south- 
ern and  eastern  Wisconsin,  when  planted  on  sites  some- 
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what  higher  than  the  surrounding  country,  especially 
those  inclining  to  the  north  or  northeast.  The  principal 
orchards  are  located  in  Fond  du  Lac,  Green  Lake,  Rich- 
land, Sauk,  Door  and  Waupaca  counties.  The  first 
named  county  has  one  orchard  of  about  6,000  trees, 
mostly  Oldenburgh,  located  near  Ripon,  and  a  second 
of  about  -1,000  trees  of  various  sorts  at  Eureka.  These 
orchards  are  supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  state. 

The  older  orchards  of  Wisconsin  are  the  outcome  of 
a  long  process  of  climatic  selection.  But  the  farmers 
who  were  most  anxious  to  grow  apples  continued  to 
plant  trees  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  that  would 
prove  satisfactory,  and  these  hopes  have  been  in 
part  realized.  Occasional  seedling  trees  that  grew 
up  in  fence  corners  and  elsewhere,  from  chance  seeds, 
or  from  seeds  planted  by  pioneer  farmers  who  felt 
unable  to  purchase  trees,  were  found  to  endure  the 
severer  winters,  while  whole  orchards  of  old  varieties 
were  destroyed.  Several  of  these  have  been  adopted 
into  cultivation,  and  a  few,  as  the  Pewaukee,  Wolf 
River,  McMahon,  Northwestern  Greening  and  Newell, 
have  become  standard  varieties  of  the  northwest.  The 
Wealthy  apple,  from  Minnesota,  is  also  a  standard  win- 
ter sort  in  Wisconsin,  The  orchards  now  being  planted 
are  largely  of  these  sorts,  and  the  Oldenburgh.  The 
Russian  apples  imported  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College 
have  been  quite  largely  planted  experimentally  in  Wis- 
consin, but  thus  far  very  few  if  any  of  them  have 
proved  superior  in  any  respect  to  our  best  natives. 
Crab  apples  are  considerably  grown  for  market  in 
Waupaca  and  Eau  Claire  counties.  The  chief  hin- 
drances to  apple  culture  in  Wisconsin,  aside  from  win- 
ter-killing, are  the  fire-blight,  which  destroys  the  tips 
of  the  growing  shoots  in  early  summer,  and  sunscald, 
which  causes  damage  to  the  trunk  in  early  spring  or 
during  hot  weather  in  summer.  The  latter  is  readily 
prevented  by  shading  the  trunk.  The  codiin-moth  is 
destructive  unless  prevented  by  spraying  or  otherwise. 
The  apple  scab  is  often  serious  in  too  closely-planted 
orchards.  It  is  controlled  to  a  degree  by  spraying.  The 
apples  of  Wisconsin  are,  as  a  rule,  highly  colored  and 
of  large  size,  and  the  trees  are  very  productive. 

The  pear  is  not  grown  to  any  great  extent  in  Wiscon- 
sin, owing  to  the  liability  of  the  trees  to  fire-blight  and 
winter -killing.  The  varieties  imported  from  Russia 
have  not  proved  more  resistant  to  these  affections  than 
the  hardier  sorts  of  American  origin,  or  from  western 
Europe.  Pears  are  frequently  grown  for  home  use  in 
the  eastern  counties,  and  the  trees  are  sometimes  quite 
productive  and  long-lived.  The  Flemish  Beauty  has 
perhaps  been  more  successful  than  any  other  sort. 

The  quince  is  less  hardy  in  Wisconsin  than  the  pear. 
Trees  are  occasionally  found  in  gardens  in  the  eastern 
counties  that  sometimes  bear  fruit  after  exceptionally 
mild  winters. 

The  Americanas  are  the  only  plums  that  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  bear  fruit  regularly  in  all  parts  of  Wis- 
consin. The  hardier  sorts  of  the  European  plum,  Prunus 
domestica,  and  of  the  Japanese  plum,  Prunus  triflora, 
are  fairly  fruitful  in  the  eastern  part,  notably  in  Door  and 
Kewaunee  counties.  The  trees  of  the  last  two  species, 
as  of  those  of  Prumis  hortnlana  and  Prunus  angusti- 
folia,  endure  the  winters  without  harm  throughout  the 
state,  but  the  flower-buds  are  destroyed  whenever  the 
thermometer  registers  much  lower  than  20°  below  zero. 
Few  plum  orchards  have  been  planted  in  Wisconsin, 
and  these  are  mainly  of  the  European  class.  A  plum 
orchard  of  14  acres  at  Sturgeon  Bay  is  supposed  to  be 
the  largest  in  the  state. 

The  early  Richmond  and  Morello  cherries  are  fairly  suc- 
cessful in  Wisconsin,  in  localities  suitable  to  the  apple. 
The  flower-buds  of  these  cherries  appear  to  be  some- 
what more  hardy  than  those  of  the  European  and  Japa- 
nese plums.  The  trees  are,  however,  sub.iect  to  sunscald, 
and  unless  protected  are  nsnallv  sli..rt-livcd.  Several 
varieties  of  Prunus  Cerns„s.  inu:u\u.;;\  from  Russia, 
have  been  tested  at  various  ]n.iui*  in  ilo  state.  While 
the  flower-buds  of  these  do  noi  ;ip|";ir  to  be  hardier 
than  those  of  the  above-named  sorts,  their  fruit  matures 
over  a  longer  period,  which  will  give  them  value.  Sweet 
cherries  {Prtinus  Avium)  are  not  successful  in  Wiscon- 
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The  peach  and  apricot  are  not  fruitful  in  any  part  of 
Wisconsin  except  after  unusually  mild  winters.  The 
trees  are  frequently  grown  iu  giirilens,  and  sometimes 
attain  considerable  size,  but  they  freeze  back  more  or 
less  in  the  average  winter.  Trees  of  the  apricot  imported 
from  Russia  have  been  frequently  planted  in  Wisconsin, 
by  way  of  experiment,  but  are  nowhere  fruitful.  Even 
if  the  flower-buds  escape  destruc- 
tion, the  fruit  almost  invariably 
falls  soon  after  setting. 

The  grape,  with  winter  protec- 
tion, is  successfully  grown  through- 
out southern  and  eastern  Wiscon- 
sin when  planted  on  light  soil,  with 
southern  exposure.  The  later  va- 
rieties are,  however,  liable  to  be 
caught  by  frost,  unless  the  site  is 
chosen  with  special  care. 

The  small  fruits  are  grown  with 
marked  success,  on  favorable  soils, 
throughout  Wisconsin.  Winter  pro- 
tection is  generally  given  to  all  but 
the  currant  and  gooseberry,  but  in 
the  southern  and  eastern  "counties 
this  precaution  is  not  absolutely 
necessary.  The  strawberry  and 
raspberry  are  grown  in  excess  of 
home  demands,  and  many  thousand 
cases  of  these  fruits  are  annually 
shipped  to  other  states.  Black- 
berries were  largely  destroved  bv 
the  severe  freeze  of"lS99.  Huckle- 
berries and  blueberries  are  exten- 
sively gathered  from  wild  plants 
in  certain  parts  of  west -central 
Wisconsin,  and  are  shipped  in 
large  quantities  to  cities  of  the 
northwest.  Wisconsin  is  one  of 
the  chief  cranberry  producing 
states.  In  parts  of  Wood,  Adams 
and  Juneau  counties,  and  in  less 
degree  in  Waupaca  and  Green 
counties,  the  cranberry  plant  was 
native  over  very  large  areas,  and 
before  the  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try, the  Indians  gathered  the  fruit 
extensively  in  bearing  years.  Lat- 
terly, the  wild  marshes  have  been 
largely  improved  by  clearing  and 
providing  flooding  facilities.  In 
some  seasons  the  total  output  of 
cranberries  from  Wisconsin  has 
aggregated  nearly  100,000  barrels. 
The  varieties  grown  are  mostly  na 
five,  and  the  quality  and  keeping 
of  the  fruit  are  excellent.  During 
the  years  1894  and  1895  the  cran- 
berry industry  of  Wisconsin  suf- 
fered a  serious  check  by  the  de- 
struction of  many  marshes  by  fire 
during  an  exceptionally  dry  period. 
But  the  business  is  rallying,  and 
may,  in  a  few  years,  recover  its 
former  magnitude. 

Market  -  gardening  is  carried  on 
in  the  neighborhood  of  cities  and 
towns   to  a  sufiicient  e.xtent  to  supply  local  demand: 
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Horticulture  is  taught  at  the  agricultural  college  con- 
nected with  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  at  Madison. 

Openings  are  good  for  commercial  culture  of  apples, 
cherries,  native  plums  and  cranberries  in  the  parts  of 
Wisconsin  best  suited  to  these  crops,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  northern  cities  the  growing  of  vegetables  for 
market  is  at  present  remunerative.  v    s    nnv^ 
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WISTARIA  (Caspar  Wistar,  1761-1818,  professor  of 
anatomy  in  Univ.  of  Pa.).  Jjegumindscp,  As  a  genus 
Wistaria  is  a  small  and  imperfectly  understood  group. 
A  complete  study  of  the  pods  and  seeds  of  this  and  allied 
genera  will  eventually  result  in  a  great  shaking  up  of 
iKiiiifs.  The  present  treatment  is  as  conservative  as 
]..iv^il,],  .  out  of  deferenre  to  trade  interests.   The  oldest 


nuntiuuL-d  below,  there  are  three  species,  but  they  are 
all  of  doubtful  botanical  status.  Lvs.  odd-pinnate;  Ifts. 
entire:  racemes  terminal:  calyx  with  the  2  upper  teeth 
short  and  subconnate:  standard  large;  wings  oblong- 
falcate,  free  from  the  keel,  often  coherent  at  the  apex: 
keel  incurved,  obtuse. 

}Vistaria  Chinensis  is  one  of  the  best  and  commonest 
of  hardy  climbers.   It  has  pale  green,  pinnate  foliage  and 
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bears  profusely  dense,  drooping  clusters  of  purplisl 
pea-shaped  flowers.  The  clusters  are  about  a  foot  long 
This  is  the  commonest  and  best  form.  The  others  fur 
nish  the  connoisseur  with  variety  in  habit,  color  and 
season  of  bloom,  but  they  are  not  as  prolific,  and  doub 
ling  adds  nothing  to  the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  More 
over,  the  double  flowers  decay  quickly  in  wet  weather. 
The  Chinese  Wistaria  was  introduced  into  England  about 
1816.  Twenty-flve  years  later  there  was  a  specimen  in 
England  with  branches  attaining  100  ft.  on  each  side  of 
the  main  stem,  and  another  specimen  that  covered  905 
square  feet  of  wall  space. 

The  Chinese  Wistaria  blooms  in  May  and  usually  gives 
a  smaller  crop  of  flowers  in  August  or  September.  The 
spring  crop  is  borne  on  spurs,  while  the  autumn  crop 
is  borne  on  terminal  shoots  of  the  season.  There  are 
several  ideas  about  training  a  Wistaria.    A  good  way 
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Uliinensis,   May  10-30;    W.  midtijufja.  Way  10-31;    W. 
speciosUj  June  1-8. 

Wistarias  will  live  in  rather  dry  and  sandy  soil,  but 
they  prefer  a  deep  and  rich  earth.  Cuttings  root  with 
difficulty  and  the  common  nursery  practice  is  to  graft  a 
small  shoot  on  a  piece  of  root.  The  roots  are  long  and 
few  and  go  down  deep,  making  few  fibers.  They  resem- 
ble licorice  root.  Wistarias  are  hard  to  transplant,  un- 
less they  have  been  pot-grown  for  the  purpose  or  fre- 
quently transplanted  in  the  nursery  row.  Unless  ma- 
nured heavily  when  transplanted,  they  are  very  slow  in 
starting  into  vigorous  growth.  The  most  satisfactory 
method  of  propagation  for  the  amateur  is  layering. 
Those  who  wish  to  give  a  young  Wistaria  an  extra 
good  start  may  sink  a  bottomless  tub  in  the  ground  and 
fill  it  with  good  soil.  If  a  Wistaria  is  to  be  trained  to 
a  tree,  select  an  old  tree,  if  possible,  which  is  past 
the  height  of  its  vigor. 
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INDEX. 

alba  1,  2,  3,  4.  flore-pleno.  1. 

albiHora,  1.  frutescens,  3. 

brachybotrys,  4.       maerobotrys. 


A  Clusters  moderately 
long  and  dense,  7-12 
in.    long,   25-50 -fid.: 

fls.  odorless 1. 

AA    Clusters  2-3  ft.  long  and 
looser:  fls.  odorless.. 2. 
AAA    Clusters   short,  2-S  in., 
12-25-fld.:     fls.     fra- 
grant. 
Lfts.  glabrous  above.3. 


Lfts. 


ilky 


.4.  brachybotrys 
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is  to  let  it  alone.  This  produces  rugged,  twisted  and 
picturesque  branches  and  gives  a  certain  oriental  ef- 
fect, but  it  is  not  the  best  method  for  covering  a 
wall  space  solidly  or  for  making  the  best  display  of 
bloom.  To  cover  a  wall  completely  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  leaders  taut  and  to  train  outside  branches 
wherever  they  are  needed.  If  quantity  of  bloom  is  the 
first  consideration  the  vines  should  be  pruned  back  every 
year  to  spurs,  a  common  method  in  Japan.  The  Japa- 
nese chiefly  use  another  species,  W.  mnltijuga,  which 
often  passes  in  our  nurseries  under  the  name  of  W. 
Sinensis,  the  clusters  of  the  Japanese  favorite  some- 
times attaining  3  or  4  feet.  The  low,  one-storied  Japa- 
nese building  will  have  a  Wistaria  so  trained  that  the 
vine  follows  the  eaves  all  round  the  house.  The  foli- 
age is  all  above,  and  the  yard-long  clusters  of  purple 
blossoms  depend  therefrom  in  solid,  unbroken,  linear 
masses,  2  or  3  ranks  deep.  W.  multijuga  is  said  to  be 
less  vigorous  and  productive  in  America  and  Europe 
than  Japan.  When  trained  as  a  standard  the  Wis- 
taria requires  much  care.  Probably  the  finest  stand- 
ard Wistaria  is  that  figured  in  G.F.  6:256  and  Gng. 
1:321,  where  full  directions  for  cultivation  may  be 
found.  The  following  dates  of  bloom  will  be  useful  to 
those  who  reckon  from  the  latitude  of  New  York:    W. 


1  Chin^nsis,  DC.  {W.  Sinensis,  Sweet. 
W  consequAna,  Loud.  W.  polystdchya,  C. 
Koch  )  Chinese  Wistaria.  Figs.  2744, 2745. 
Hard\ ,  fast  and  tall  growing  climber  with  pale 
green  compound  foliage  and  foot-long  clus- 
teis  of  purplish  pea-shaped  fls.  borne  pro- 
f  iselj  m  May.  Lfts.  about  11,  ovate-lanceo- 
Hte  2-3  in  long,  silky  :  racemes  7-12  in. 
long  about  25-50-fld.:  fls.  odorless,  %  in. 
long  IH  m  across:  fr.  borne  very  sparingly, 
especially  on  the  var.  albiflora.  May  and 
Aug  China  Clusters  in  B.M.  2083  (adapted 
,      .  in  Fig   2745)    L.B.C.    8:773,  P.M.    7:127  and 

B  R    8  boO  (as   Glycine    Sinensis),  and   Gn. 
39    p    409      Habit   in   Gn.  4,  p.  173  ;    11,    p. 
380      12,  p  469:  34,  p.  376;    44,   p.  7;    48,   p. 
157     49    p    43;    50,    p.  183;    51,    p.   396;    52, 
p   310,  53  p    471;  G.C.  111.  21:7  and  Gn.  51, 
p   286,  the  last  showing  the  spur  system  of 
pruning       V.     14:162     (pot -plant).      G.F. 
6:256    and    Gng.     1:321    show     "standards." 
The  typical  form  has  single  purple  fls.  and  is  some- 
times   called    var.    purpurea,    Hort.      Var.    albifldra, 
Lemaire  (var.  alba,  Hort.),  has   single  white  flowers. 
I. H.  5:166.    Gn.  53,  pp.  325,  470.    Var.  alba  pUna,  Hort. , 
has  double  white  flowers.     Var.  flore-pl^no,  Hort.,  has 
double  purple  flowers.     F.  1882:33.    Gn.  17,  p.  105;  34, 
p.   373.     Var.    macrobdtrys,   Beau.    ( W.    niacrobdtrys, 
Hort. ) ,  has  fls.  of  a  paler  shade  of  bhie-purple,  the  clus- 
ters longer  and  looser,  not  adv.  in  America.    Var.  va- 
riegita,  Hort.,  has  variegated  foliage  and  is  inferior  to 
the  common  form  in    habit  and   productiveness.     Un- 
desirable except  for  foliage  effects. 

2.  multljtlga,  Van  Houtte  (  W.  Chininsis,  var.  mnlti- 
juga. Hook.).  Loose-clustered  Wistaria.  Fig.  2746. 
Distinguished  from  W.  Chinensis  by  the  longer  and 
looser  raceme  and  smaller  fls.  which  appear  a  week 
later.  Lfts.  17-21,  silky  when  young,  nearly  glabrous 
when  old,  pale  green,  larger  than  W.  Chinensis:  ra- 
cemes 2-3  ft.  long,  twice  as  long  as  in  W.  Chinensis, 
looser  and  sometimes  100-fld. :  fls.  about  half  as  large 
as  in  W.  Chinensis:  pods  oblanceolate,  flattened,  with 
rigid,  flat,  thinly  woody  valves:  seeds  orbicular.  Long 
supposed  to  be  native  to  Japan,  but  probablv  native  to 
north  China.  F.S.  19:2002.  R.H.  1891,  pp".  176,  177. 
B.M.    7522.     Gng.   2:161.     G.C.   III.    13:233   and   S.H. 
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2:463  (both  erroneously  as  W.  Chinensis).  M.D.G. 
1898:477.  Botanically  this  is  a  variety  of  W.  Chinensis, 
but  for  horticultural  purposes  its  distinctness  needs 
emphasis.  It  is  often  cult,  under  the  name  of  W. 
Chinensis.     Var.  ilba,  Hort..  is  also  cult. 
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i:    pods  tomentose.    Late  bloomer.    Japan.     S.Z. 
F.S.  9:880.  — V'ars.  dlba  and  rubra,  are  offered. 
Iba  has  been  used  in  trade  catalogues  for  W.  speciosa, 
ir.  Japinica.  Sieb.  &  Zucc.     See  Millettia.-TT. 
.John  Saul,  was  doubtless  a  white-ttd.  variety  of 


3,  specidsa,  Nutt.  (  TT,  fnMseens,  Poir.),  American 
Wistaria,  Kidney  Bean  Tree,  Not  as  vigorous  as 
the  Chinese  Wistaria  but  climbing  over  trees  and 
bushes  to  a  length  of  30-40  ft.,  with  dark  green  foliage 
and  short  racemes  of  lilac -purple  fls.  borne  about  3 
weeks  after  W.  Chinensis.  Lfts.  9-15,  glabrous  and 
dark  green  above,  pale  and  sometimes  slightly  pubes- 
cent beneath :  racemes  2-7  in.  long,  about  14-fld. :  fls. 
^-%  in.  long:  pods  long,  torulose,  hardly  coriaceous, 
with  convex  valves;  seeds  reniform,  freely  produced. 
June.  Low  grounds,  Va.  to  Kans.,  south  Fla.  to  La. 
B.M.  2103  (as  Glucine  frutescens).  B.B.  2:294. -Var. 
Alba,  Hort.,  has  white  flowers.  Var.  magnlfica,  Hort. 
(  ir.  magnifica,  Hort.),  has  racemes  6-8  in.  long  and 
50-CO-fld.,  with  fls.  1  in.  across.  The  fls.  are  lilac  with  a 
yellow  spot,  and  borne  earlier  than  the  type.  The 
clusters  are  larger  and  denser.  A  great  improvement. 
F.S.  11:1151. 

4.  brachybatrys,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  Short  -  clustered 
Wistaria.  Japanese  species,  distinguished  from  all 
others  by  its  low  growth.  It  is  said  to  attain  only  3-5 
ft.  and  should  therefore  be  particularly  desirable  for 
standards  and  bushy  specimens.  Lfts.  9-13,  silky:  ra- 
cemes about  6  in.  long,  about  25-fld. :    fls.  purple,  1  in. 
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WITCH  ELM.  Clmus  scabra. 
WITCH  HAZEL.  Hamumelis. 
WITHANIA.     Consult  Salpichroa. 


2746.    Wistaria  multijufira,  often  called  Japanese  ^^istaria. 


WITLOOF 
WOAD 


A  form  of  Chicory  (which  see). 
See  Isatris. 


WOLFBEEKY,     Symphoriearpos  occidentalis. 

WOLFSBANE,     See  Aconitum. 

WONGA  WONGA  VINE.     Tecoma  australis. 
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pinnie;  sporophylls  ivith  narrowly  linear  pinnae  3^  in. 
long.    Mich,  to  Fla.,  mostly  near  the  coast. 
AA.    ii'S.  uniform. 
B.     I'eins  forming  one  or  more  series  of  areola!. 

radicans,  Sm.  Lvs.  rising  from  a  caudex  3-5  ft.  long, 
gracefully  curved;  pinnse  8-15  in.  long,  2-4:  in.  wide, 
pinnatifid  nearly  to  the  midrib.  The  true  Tl'.  radicans 
from  Europe  bears  scaly  buds  toward  the  apex  of  the 
leaf  and  roots  to  form  new  plants.  The  Californian  and 
Mexican  species,  which  has  often  been  referred  to  this 
species,  is  really  distinct  and  never  roots. 

orientaiis,  Swz.  Lvs.  4-8  ft.  long,  12-18  in.  wide,  with 
lanceolate  pinnfB  and  sinuate  pinnules;  veins  uniting 
freely.    Japan  and  Formosa. 

BB.    Veins  free  ietiveen  the  sort  and  the  margin. 
Virginica,   Smith.     Fig.   2748.     Lvs.   12-18  in.  long, 
6-9  in.  wide  on   stout   stipes;  pinnae  linear-lanceolate, 
long,  cut  nearly  to  the  rachis  into  oblong  lobes. 
'  "'  L.  M.  Underwood. 


Can. 


Mich.,  Ark. 


Dd  Fla. 
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2747.    Woodsia  Ilvensis  ( 

WOOD  BETONY.     Stachys  Betonica. 

WOODBINE.    In  England,  Lonicera  Periehijn 
in  America,  A  mpelopsis  guinquefolia. 

WOODRUFF.     See  Asperula. 

WOOD  LILY.     Trillium. 

WOdDSIA(Joseph  Woods, 
an  English  botanist).  Polij- 
podiAcew.  A  genus  of  mainly 
rock-loving  ferns  character- 
ized by  their  inferior  indu- 
sium,  which  is  attached  be-  ^ 
neath  the  sorus,  inclosing  it  ~ 
at  first  but  soon  splitting 
into  star-like  lobes,  and 
later  hidden  beneath  the 
sorus.  Some  fifteen  spe- 
cies are  known,  of  which 
seven    grow    wild    in    this 

country.    The  following  na-    2749.  Pods  known  as  -  Wor 
live   species  are  sometimes  ,in,e5  erowc 

cultivated  in  borders.  Treat- 
ment  given   other   hardy   ferns   will    suit   them   well. 
Both  grow  best  amongst  rocks. 

Ilvensis,  R.Br.     Fig.  2747.     Lvs.  growing  in  rosettes 
or  tufts,  3-8  in.  long,  1  in.  or  more  wide,  bipinnatifid; 
segments  crowded,  obscurely  cre- 
nate:     sori   confluent    when    old. 
Eu.  and  N.  Amer.  north  of  Va. 

obtdsa,  Torrey.  Lvs.  clustered, 
H-I.")  in.  long,  2-4  in.  wide,  minute- 
ly glandular -hairy,  bipinnate  ; 
pinnae  rather  remote,  triangular- 
ovate.  New  England  to  Arizona. 
L.  M.  Underwood. 
WOOD  SORREL.     Oralis  Aee- 

WOODWARDIA  (Thomas  J. 
Woodward,  an  English  botanist). 
PolypodiAcece.  A  genus  of  rather 
coarse-foliaged  ferns  of  diverse 
hat>it  and  structure,  but  all  bear- 
ing the  sori  in  rows  arranged 
parallel  to  the  midrib  like  links 
of  sausages.  Commonly  known 
as  the  Chain  Fern.  See  Fern. 
A.    Lvs.  of  two  sorts,  tJie  veins  everywhere  forming 

areolita,  Moore  (  W.  angustifdlia,  Sm.).    Sterile  lvs. 
deltoid-ovate,  with  numerous  oblong-lanceolate  sinuate 


WOOLLY  BUTT.     Eucalyptus  longifolia. 

WORMS.  Fig.  2749.  Under  the  name  of  "Worms," 
"Snails"  and  "Caterpillars,"  various  odd  fruits  of  legu- 
minous plants  are  grown  as  curiosities.  The  pods  are 
often  put  in  soups  as  a  practical  joke,  not  for  their 
edible  qualities.  The  plants  chiefly  grown  for  this  pur- 
pose are  Seorpiitrus  vetmiculata,  Linn.,  S.  siibvillosa, 
Linn.,  S.  muricata,  Linn.,  .S'.  sulcata,  Linn.,  Medicago 
scutellata.  Mill.,  and  Astragalus  hamosus,  Linn.  The 
last  is  the  one  usually  known  as  "Worms."  The  pic- 
_  ture,  Fig.  2749,   shows   spe- 

cies of  Scorpiurus,  chiefly 
S.  i'ei-)nicH;a(a(beneath)and 
S.  subvillosa  (above).  All 
these  various  plants  are  an- 
nuals of  the  easiest  culture. 
They  are  practically  un- 
known in  this  jg 
country,  al-  % 
though    offered  «,/ 

by  seedsmen. 
See  Caterpil- 
lars.    L.  H.  B. 


(Art  en 


Absinthium). 
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Fig.  2750.     An 


A^  ^ 


2748.    F 

Woodwardia 
Binica  (X  IM) 


hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  native 
of  middle  and  western  Europe  and  the 
countries  that  bound  the  Mediterranean, 
and  sometimes  found  in  waste  places  as  an 
escape  from  American  gardens,  having  an- 
gular, rather  shrubby  stems  2-4  ft.  tall, 
which  bear  abundant,  much  divided,  hoary 
leaves  of  in- 
tensely and  per- 
sistently bitter 
flavor,  and  pani- 
cles of  greenish 
or  yellowish  fl.- 
heads.  The  seed, 
grayish  and 
small,  retains  its 
vitality  for  about 
four  years,  but  is 

after  harvesting. 
The  tops  and 
leaves,  gathered 
and  dried  in  July 
and  August  when 
the  plant  is  in 
flower,  are  offi- 
cially credited  in 
America  with  aro- 


,  tonii 
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as  its  name  implies,  anthelmintic  properties,  altiiough 
now,  for  no  apparent  reason  otlier  than  caprice  of  prac- 
tice, they  are  less  popular  with  the  profession  than  for- 
merly. In  domestic  medicine  they  are  employed  as  men- 
tioned and  as  a  diuretic;  locally  as  a  fomentation  or  as  a 
decoction  with  vinegar  to  ulcers,  sprains  and  bruises. 
In  the  dry  state  they  are  occasionally  placed  among 
clothing  as  a  moth  repellant.  Formerly  Wormwood  was 
used  by  brewers  to  embitter  and  preserve  liquors,  but 
at  the  present  time  it  finds  its  most  extensive  use  as 
the  principal  ingredient  in  absinthe,  in  the  manufacture 
of  which  peppermint,  angelica,  anise,  cloves  and  cinna- 
mon are  also  ingredients.  According  to  Blythe,  the 
green  color  of  this  liquor  is  due  not  to  Wormwood  but 
to  the  chlorophyll  of  spinach,  parsley  or  nettles.  The 
plant  may  be  grown  without  trouble  in  light,  dry,  rather 
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titude.  This  includes  the  high  mountain  ranges,  which 
as  a  rule  are  covered  with  forests  that  catch  and  hold 
the  winter  snow,  the  melting  of  which  supplies  the  nu- 
merous perennial  streams  flowing  in  every  direction 
from  the  mountain  summits.  In  the  north  are  culti- 
vated areas  at  less  than  3.500  feet  altitude,  and  farming 
is  practiced  on  high  plateaus  or  in  mountain  valleys  up 
to  8,000  feet.  Wyoming  .nibraoes  an  area  355  miles 
from  east  to  west  and  27(;  miles  from  north  to  south,  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  Rocky  iMountain  region.  As  would 
be  expected,  there  is  great  diversity  of  soil,  climate  and 
exposure.  There  are  wind-swept  plains,  rolling  up- 
lands, protected  mountain  valleys  and  bottom-lands 
along  streams,  with  corresponding  lengths  of  the  grow- 
ing season,  free  from  frost,  of  from  eighty  davs  or  less 
to  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  days.     The  mean 
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poor  garden  soil  from  seed  which,  owing  to  its  small 
size,  should  be  started  where  it  may  not  be  washed  out 
or  packed  down  by  rain.  When  large  enough  to  set  out 
the  few  specimens  necessary  to  furnish  a  family  supply 
should  be  placed  not  closer  than  15  in.  each  way  the 
first  year.  If  alternate  plants  be  removed  with  a  good 
ball  of  earth  early  in  the  following  spring  and  planted 
30  in.  apart,  they  will  be  suiHciently  close  together  and 
the  transplanted  ones  should  suffer  from  no  check. 
Ripened  cuttings  taken  in  March  or  October  may  be 
used  for  propagation.  Clean  cultivation  and  slight  an- 
nual dressings  of  manure  are  the  only  other  requisites. 
In  the  middle  western  states  there  are  several  localities 
where  Wormwood  is  grown  for  export,     jj,  q,  Kaixs. 
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WYOMING,  HORTICULTURE  IN.  Fig.  2751.  The 
agricultural  land  in  Wvoming  is  at  a  higher  average 
altitude  than  tli.it  in  any  other  state,  being  about  6,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  As  shown  in  the  accompanying  map 
more  than  one-half  the  total  area  is  above  6,000  feet  al- 


io" F.  to 

The  rainfall  is  as  little  as  4  or  6  inches  per  annum  in 
the  Red  Desert  and  reaches  a  maximum  of  30  inches  or 
more  on  the  high  mountains.  The  average  for  the  agri- 
cultural regions  is  about  12  inches.  With  the  exception 
of  a  very  small  area  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
state,  and  small  valleys  at  high  altitudes  in  the  moun- 
tains, where  some  quickly  growing  plants  will  mature 
without  being  artificially  watered,  no  crops  can  be 
raised  without  irrigation.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
there  is  sufScient  water  supply  to  reclaim  about  12,000,- 
000  acres  of  agricultural  land,  and  about  2,000,000  acres 
are  already  covered  by  irrigation  canals. 

The  natural  conditions  make  live-stock  husbandry  of 
paramount  importance.  The  soil  is  cultivated  princi- 
pally to  increase  the  amount  of  stock  food  and  little 
intensive  farming  has  been  inaugurated.  Some  ranches 
extend  10-15  miles  along  the  streams,  and  some  of  them 
have  not  yet  known  the  use  of  a  plow  except  in  the 
construction  of  the  ditches  to  irrigate  the  native 
meadows.  The  state  is  yet  in  the  transition  period  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  nomadic  stockman,  or  the  large 
stock  ranch  and  range  business,  and  the  time  of  perma- 
nent home  -  building  and  a  stable  agriculture.     In  the 
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last  decade  the  sentiment  of  the  people  in  regard  to 
cultivating  the  soil  has  changed  in  a  mariied  degree. 
They  are  turning  their  attention  to  a  hetter  agriculture 
and  the  production  of  horticultural  crops,  both  for 
profit  and  for  greater  home  comfort. 

The  state  will  not  reach  great  commercial  importance 
through  her  horticultural  products,  but  the  people  are 
beginning  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  home-garden 
and  some  are  raising  hardy  apples,  cherries,  grapes, 
small  fruits  and  vegetables  to  supply  local  markets. 
At  the  present  rate  of  increase  the  production  of  fruits 
for  home  consumption  will  soon  be  of  great  importance. 

The  agricultural  land  lies  along  the  watercourses, 
and  naturally  the  first  areas  to  be  brought  under  culti- 
vation were  the  bottom-lands  along  the  smaller  streams 
where  the  canals  necessary  to  bring  water  to  the  soil 
could  be  easily  and  cheaply  constructed.  The  bench 
areas,  or  uplands,  have  better  drainage  both  for  water 
and  air,  and  are  more  likely  to  be  free  from  injurious 
late  and  early  frosts,  than  the  lowlands  near  the 
streams.  With  the  extension  of  agriculture  to  the 
higher  bench  lands  horticultural  plants  can  be  raised 
with  more  success.  The  modifying  influence  of  wind- 
breaks makes  it  possible  to  grow  fruits  In  a  way  that 
was  not  dreamed  of  when  the  country  was  first  settled. 
Many  early  plantings  of  fruit  trees  failed  because  of 
drying  winds  or  late  frosts,  and  in  some  instances  be- 
cause the  plants  were  drowned  by  over-irrigating  the 
lowlands  where  first  attempts  were  made. 

Because  of  the  varying  conditions,  the  kinds  and 
varieties  of  fruits  which  can  be  successfully  pro- 
duced vary  in  different  parts  of  the  state.  The  high 
plateaus  are  characterized  by  frost  every  month  in 
the  year  except  July,  and  only  such  crops  can  be 
grown  as  will  stand  a  degree  of  frost  in  the  spring 
months.  In  the  warmer  valleys,  even  up  to  5,000  feet 
altitude,  such  tender  vegetables  as  tomatoes,  melons, 
sweet  potatoes  and  peanuts  have  been  successfully 
raised.  Where  the  season  is  short  because  of  the  alti- 
tude, plants  grow  very  rapidly,  reach  maturity  in  a 
short  time  and  do  not  seem  to  be  so  seriously  affected 


by  light  frost  as  they  do  where  the  i 
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In  those  portions  of  the  state  which  are  below  6,000 
feet  in  altitude  (see  map)  many  varieties  of  apples, 
Morello  and  Bocky  Mountain  dwarf  cherries  and  plums 
(varieties  from  Prunus  Americana)  are  fruiting,  and 
hardier  kinds  are  successful  at  much  higher  altitudes 
in  protected  locations.  The  Wealthy  apple  has  been 
successfully  fruited  on  the  Laramie  Plains  at  an  alti- 
tude of  7,400  feet.  Tree  fruits  have  been  most  success- 
fully raised  in  Fremont,  Sheridan,  Natrona  and  Lara- 
mie counties,  which  also  produce  all  the  varieties  of 
small  fruits  usually  grown  in  this  altitude. 

Above  7,000  feet  the  only  small  fruits  that  succeed 
well  are  currants,  strawberries,  dewberries  and  goose- 
berries, named  in  the  order  of  their  apparent  hardiness. 
Because  there  is  not  sufficient  snowfall  to  cover  the 
ground  and  keep  it  covered  during  the  winter,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  winter  protection  to  raspberries, 
blackberries  and  grapes  by  laying  down  and  covering 
with  earth  to  prevent  their  parts  above  ground  drying 
out  and  dying  in  the  dormant  season.  Under  unfavor- 
able conditions  such  treatment  becomes  necessary  with 
strawberries  and  gooseberries. 

Under  irrigation  the  kinds  of  fruit  suitable  to  the 
climate  produce  large  crops.  Years  of  failure  are  rare, 
and  when  they  do  come  are  traceable  to  sudden  unsea- 
sonable changes  of  temperature,  such  as  late  spring 
frosts  or  early  fall  storms  before  the  plants  are  mature 
and  ready  for  winter.  The  first  trees  were  set  out  in 
Wyoming  between  1882  and  1885.  Planting  began  in 
earnest  in  1892,  and  every  year  there  is  good  increase 
in  the  area  devoted  to  fruits. 

Following  is  a  list  of  apples  which  have  fruited  in  the 
state,  arranged  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  order  of 
their  apparent  hardiness  and  present  abundance : 
Standard— yfe&Way.  Oldenburg,  Antonovka,  Gideon, 
Fameuse,  Wolf,  fetofsky,  Ben  Davis,  Transparent, 
Pewaukee,  Pippin.  Cra6s  — Siberian,  Montreal,  Whit- 
ney, Martha,  Van  Wyck,  Soulard,  Transcendent. 

B.  C.  BUFFUM. 
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XANTHlSMA  (Greek,  dyed  yellow,  referring  to  the 
color  of  the  Us. ).  Compositir.  A  genus  of  only  one  spe- 
cies, a  summer-blooming,  yellow-flowered  composite  with 
heads  1-lK  in.  across,  composed  of  a  small  disk  and 
about  20  rather  slender  rays.  This  plant  is  known  to 
flower-seed  catalogues  as  Centattridium  Drunimondii. 
In  cultivation  the  plant  is  treated  like  a  hardy  annual, 
the  seed  being  sown  in  the  open  border  early  in  spring. 

Generic  characters:  fls.  all  fertile:  akenes "top-shaped, 
4-5-ribbed  or  angled;  pappus  persistent,  composed  of 
10  or  12  rigid  bristles  which  are  minutely  scabrous 
above,  gradually  chaffy-dilated  towards  the  base,  and 
longer  than  the  disk-corolla,  as  many  more  one-half 
shorter,  and  usually  5  still  smaller  and  shorter  external 
ones. 

Tez&num,  DC.  {Centauridiiim  Driimmondii.  Torr.  & 
Gray).  Fig.  2752.  Nearly  glabrous  biennial  or  annual, 
1-4  ft.  high:  Ivs.  narrowly  oblong  to  lanceolate;  stem- 
Ivs.  entire  or  with  a  few  teeth  toward  the  apex:  fls.  at- 
taining a  diam.  of  2  in.  even  in  the  wild.  ^ff_  jj, 

XANTHOCfiBAS  (Greek,  lanthos,  yellow,  and  keras, 
horn,  alluding  to  the  yellow  horn-like  processes  of  the 
disc).  Utipiiiddcew.  Ornamental  deciduous  shrub  or 
small  tree  with  alternate,  odd-pinnate  Ivs.,  showy  white 
fls.  in  terminal  and  axillary  racemes,  appearing  with  the 
leaves  in  spring  on  last  year's  branches.  The  large 
greenish  fruits  are  similar  to  those  of  the  buckeye.  X. 
sorbifolia,  the  only  species,  is  hardy  as  far  north  as 
Mass.,  and  is  a  very  handsome  shrub  well  suited  for 
solitary  planting  on  the  lawn.  The  dark  green,  glossy 
foliage  is  not  attacked  by  insects  and  retains  its  bright 
color  until  frost  sets  in.  The  flowers  are  very  showy 
and  appear  even  on  small  plants.  Xanthoceras  is  also 
sometimes  used  for  forcing.  It  is  not  very  particular  as 
to  soil.  A  porous,  loamy  soil  and  a  sunny  position  seem 
to  suit  it  best.  Prop,  by  seeds,  stratified  and  sown  in 
spring,  and  by  root-cuttings,  which  succeed  best  with 
moderate  bottom-heat.  A  monotypic  genus  from  N. 
China,  allied  to  Ungnadia  and  Koelreuteria:  fls,  polyga- 
mous, the  upper  ones  of  the  terminal  raceme  pistillate, 
the  lower  ones  staminate,  those  of  the  lateral  racemes 
staminate,  with  rarely  a  few  pistillate  ones  at  the  apex; 
sepals  and  petals  5;  disc  with  4  suberect  cylindric  horns 
about  half  as  long  as  stamens;  stamens  8:  ovary  su- 
perior, 3-loculed,  with  a  rather  short,  thick  style:  fr.  a 
capsule,  with  thick  walls  dehiscent  into  3  valves,  each 
locule  with  several  globose,  dark  brown  seeds. 

Borbif61ia,  Bunge.  Figs.  2753,  2754.  Shrub  or  small 
tree,  attaining  15  ft.,wlth  rather  stout  upright  branches, 
glabrous:  Ivs.  6-12  in.  long;  Ifts.  9-17,  usually  oppo- 
site, sessile,  narrow-elliptic  to  lanceolate,  sharply  ser- 
rate, dark  green  above,  paler  beneath,  1-2  in.  long:  ra- 
cemes 6-10  in.  long:  fls.  on  slender  pedicels,  white, 
about  %  in.  across,  each  petal  with  a  blotch  at  the  base 
changing  from  yellow  to  red:  fr.  green,  1J^-2K  in.  long; 
seeds  %  in.  across.  May.  N.  China.  B.M.  6923.  F.S. 
18:1899.  R.H.  1872:290;  1898,  p.  356.  Gn.  8,  p.  524  (col. 
pi.  not  numbered);  34,  p.  372;  50,  p.  227.  G.C.  II. 
26:205;  111.2:274.275;  11:533;  17:197.  G.F.  6:285.  A.P. 
3:109;  12:36.  A.G.  18:357.  Gng.  2:292-293;  3:289. 
Mn.  1,  p.  27.    M.D.G.  1900:592,  593.    I. H.  24:295. 

Alfred  Rehdee. 

XANTHOBBHCEA  (Greek,  yellow  flow,  referring  to 
the  resin  which  exudes  from  the  trunks).  JuncAcea.  The 
"Grass  Trees,"  "Grass  Gums"  or  "Black  Boys,"  which 
form  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  Australian  landscape, 
are  among  those  strange  members  of  the  rush  family 
that  have  a  decided  trunk  or  caudex.  The  Grass  Trees 
often  have  a  trunk  2  or  3  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a 
dense,  symmetrical  crown  of  foliage,  composed  of  a 
multitude  of  brittle,  linear  leaves  2-4  ft.  long  which 
spread  or  curve  gracefully  in  all  directions.  From  the 
center  of  this  tuft  of  leaves  arises  a  solitary,  sceptre- 
like flower-stalk,  terminating  in  a  dense  cylindrical  spike 


of  numerous,  closely  packed  greenish  flowers.  These 
picturesque  desert  plants  are  well  worth  trial  in  the 
warmer  and  more  arid  regions  of  the  U.  S.  The  trunk 
varies  from  almost  nothing  in  some  species  to  15  ft.  in 
the  case  of  aged  specimens  of  A'.  Preissii.  The  tall  and 
palm-like  trunks  are  thickly  covered  with  the  bases  of 
the  old  dead  leaves,  which  are  cemented  together  by  the 
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black  or  yellow  resinous  gum  that  flows  freely  from  the 
stems.  In  Australia  the  trunks  are  often  charred  and 
discolored  by  bush  fires.  The  following  species  have 
been  offered  in  southern  Fla.  and  southern  Calif.,  but 
are  practically  unknown  to  cultivation  in  this  country. 
All  the  species  are  long-lived  perennials  native  to  dry 
and  rocky  places.  They  are  said  to  thrive  in  a  com- 
post of  peat  and  loam  and  to  be  propagated  by 
offsets.     X.  Preissii  seems  to  be  the  most  desirable 
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plants  of  the  general  appearance  described  above:  peri- 
anth persistent,  of  6  distinct  segments,  the  3  outer 
glume-like,  erect,  concave  or  almost  hooded,  3-  or  5- 
nerved,  the  3  inner  much  thinner,  usually  5-nerved. 
erect,  but  more  or  less  protruded  beyond  the  outer  seg- 
ments into  a  short,  hyaline  or  white,  petal-like,  spread- 
ing lamina.    Flora  Australiensis  7:112. 


XANTHORBHIZA 

BB.   Spike  iyi-2  ft.  long. 

histilis,  R.Br.  Lvs.  3-4  ft.  long,  2-3  lines  broad: 
scape  often  6-  S  it.  long,  not  counting  the  spike.  Readily 
distinguished  by  the  dense,  rusty  tomentum  covering 
the  ends  of  the  bracts  and  outer  perianth-segments. 
B.M.  4722.    G.C.  III.  17:196.    F.S.  9:868. 

AA.    Tntnlc  becoming  5  or  6,  oi  even  15  ft.  long. 

Preissil,  Endl.  Lvs.  2-4  ft.  long,  1-2  lines  broad, 
rigid,  very  brittle  when  young:  scapes  2-6  ft.  long,  in- 
cluding the  spike,  which  occupies  one-half  to  nearly  all 
its  length.    B.M.  6933.  w.  M. 

XANTHOERHtZA  (Greek,  yellow  root).  Often 
s-peWeA  Zanthorrhiza.  Banuncuhlcea.  A  genus  of  only 
one  species,  native  in  the  eastern  United  States  from 
New  York  to  Florida.  Plant  shrubby:  lvs.  pinnate  or 
bipiunate:  Us.  in  drooping  racemes  or  panicles;  sepals 
5,  petal-like,  deciduous  ;  petals  5,  smaller  than  the 
sepals,  and  2-lobed;  stamens  .5-10;  carpels  5-10,  ses- 
sile, forming  only  one-seeded  follicles,  one  ovule  of  each 
usually  not  maturing. 

The  plants  are  cult,  mostly  for  their  handsome  foliage, 
which  is  much  like  that  of  Acta>a,  and  which  changes 
to  a  beautiful  golden  color  in  the  autumn.  The  plants 
will  grow  readily  in  any  good  soil  but  usually  prefer 
damp  and  shady  places,  although  it  often  thrives  in 
loose,  sandy  soil.  Propagated  both  by  seed  and  root 
division  in  fall  or  early  spring.  Often  not  hardy  in 
Massachusetts. 

apiifdlia,  L'Herit.  Shrub  Yellow  Root.  Fig.  2755. 
Stems  of  bright  yellow  wood,  1-20  ft.  high:  roots  yel- 
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A.  Trunk  fery  short. 

B.  Spike  S-8  in.  long. 

minor,  R.Br.  Lvs.  1-2  ft.  long,  1-2  lines  wide:  scape 
longer  than  the  lvs. :  spike  less  than  ?i  in.  wide.  B.M. 
6297.— Belongs  to  the  group  in  which  the  inner  perianth- 
segments  have  a  white  blade  conspicuously  spreading 
above  the  outer  ones,  while  in  the  next  two  species  the 
inner  segments  have  a  short  whitish  tip,  little  longer 
than  the  outer  and  scarcely  spreading. 


2754,  Fruit  of  Xanthoceras  sorbifolia  ( 


low,  sending  up  suckers  in  spring:  lvs.  in  clusters  from 
terminal  buds;  Ifts.  about  5,  cut-toothed  or  lobed,  with 
wedge-shaped  bases  and  entire  sinuses:  fls.  small,  dark 
or  purple.  April.  Damp  and  shady  places,  southwestern 
New  York  southward.  A.G.  1891:289.  B.B.  2:55.-Var. 
temita,  Huth.  Lvs.  only  ternate;  Ifts.  often  more 
deeply  lobed,  the  sinuses  entire.  Same  distribution. 
K.  C.  Davis. 


XANTHOSOMA 

XANTHOSOMA  (Greek,  yellow  body,  referring  to 
the  stigma).  Ariceie.  This  genus  is  interesting  to  the 
horticulturist  as  containing  the  handsome  variegated 
stove  foliage  plant  known  to  the  trade  as  Phyllotcenium 
Lindeni,  and  part  of  the  vegetables 
known  as  "Malanga  a  crop  to  which  tno 
per  cent  of  the  arable  land  in  Porto  Ri  o 
is  devoted.  Many  species  ot  the  -iium 
family  are  noted  for  their  huge  tiltr 
some  of  which  areelille  after  th  i  i  1 
and  more  or  less  i    i     i  lit  r 

dispersed  by  the       |  1  i 

or  by   its   di  sipat  1  II  {H 

M.  4989).     Of  thi^     1  II  k      ^u 

is  the  Elephant  s   L  (    /  ti 

culenta.  The  Milan^a  is  i  i  to  be  lit 
tie,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  (  ?  7  >  escu 
lentum;  in  wholesomeness  an  1  lelicaoy 
far  superior  to  spmath  and  in  this  re 
spect  it  may  vie  with  any  European  vege 
table  whatever  —Bot  Mag  The  'iintia 
Malanga"  of  Porto  Rico  is  according  to 
Cook,  Coloca!,ia  ant  q  lorum  var  es 
citlenfa.  Other  Tantias  "^re  spe  les  f 
Xanthosoma.    The  botany  of  tbei  i  i      oi 

Xanthosoma  is  a  gen  i       f  "       I      le 
according  to  Engler    wl      1  i         \    i       i 
account    of    them    in    L  t  n    ii      IX        i 
Phaner.    vol.2    (18    1)       Tl  e\      i      i     lk\ 
herbs  of  South  and  C  entr  1  \n  e  1 

a  tuberous  or  tall  and  thick  il  iz  ii  e  1 
arrow-shaped  3  cut  or  pedateh  cut  fls 
unisexual,  naked  males  with  4-0  sta 
mens  connate  in  in  inversely  pyramidal 
synandriuin  with  5  or  6  faces  ovary  ^-4 
loculed ;  ovules  anatropous. 
A.    Ciiiidex  a  short,  thick,  erect  rhizome. 

sagittifdlium,  Schott  {Artim  sagiftifd- 
limn,  Linn.}.  MALANGA.  A  tropical  vegetabli 
plants  of  this  are  stemless,  but  in  age,  from  the  decay  of 
the  old  Ivs.,  an  annulated  caudex  is  formed  some  inches 
in  height,  each  throwing  out  stout  fibers  from  the  base, 
and  from  time  to  time  producing  offsets,  by  which  the 
plant  is  easily  propagated,  or  if  suffered  to  remain  the 
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sagittate  -  ovate,  suddenly  and  shortly  acute  at  apex, 
basal  lobes  obtuse:  spathe  large,  with  a  creamy  white 
limb.  Tropical  Amer.  B.M.  4989. -In  northern  hot- 
houses said  to  bloom  i 


2756    Xanthosoma  Lindeni, 


.^^ 


5755.  Xanthorrhiza  apiifolia  (X  K). 

plant  becomes  tufted,  and  numerous  Ivs.  are  produced 
from  the  summit  of  the  short,  yet  stem-like  trunks " 
(B.M.    4989).    Lvs.   1-2  or  almost   3  ft.   long,  broadly 


AA.  Caudex  taberons. 
Lindeni,  Engl.  {Phyllotcenium  Lindeni,  Andrfi).  Fig. 
2756.  Tender  variegated  foliage  plant  with  large,  ar- 
row-shaped lvs.  marked  with  white  along  the  midrib 
and  parallel  veins  which  run  therefrom  to  the  margin. 
I.H.  19:88.  A.G.  19:573  (1898). -Tuberous  plant  from 
Colombia.  G.  W.  Oliver,  in  his  "Plant  Culture," remarks 
that  this  stove  ornamental  plant  should  be  more  used 
for  decorative  purposes  than  it  is  at  present,  for  it  will 
stand  more  rough  usage  than  one  would  suppose.  After 
a  goodly  number  of  leaves  have  been  developed  in  a 
warm,  moist  atmosphere,  the  plants  will  maintain  a 
good  appearance  in  a  greenhouse  temperature  and  may 
even  be  used  as  house  plants.  The  Ivs.  are  firmer  in 
texture  than  caladiums.  Prop,  by  division.  Before  re- 
potting, put  the  pieces  in  a  warm  sand-bed  to  encour- 
age fresh  roots.  Lvs.  oblong-hastate,  with  acute  basal 
lobes. 

X.  belophyllum,  Kunth.  has  a  short,  thick,  erect  rhizome 
and  a  cordate-hastate  leaf.  Venezuela.  Var.  Caracasanum,  C. 
Koeh(S.  Caracasanum,  Schott.  Coloeasia  Caracasana,  Eng.), 
lias  lvs.  pale  green  beneath,  the  posterior  lobes  more  produced 
at  the  .ipex  and  the  midrib  and  nerves  often  rosy.  Caracas.— 
X.  Mafdffa.  8chott  (Coloeasia  Mataffa,  Hort.),  closely  allied  to 
the  preceding,  has  a  similar  eaudex  and  a  cordate-ovate  leaf 
but  the  posterior  costae  are  separated  by  a  right  or  acute  an- 
gle, the  angle  in  the  preceding  species  being  obtuse,    y^^  jj^ 

XANTH6XYLUM  (Greek,  xanthos,  yellow,  and  xy- 
lon,  wooti).  Sometimes  spelled  Zanthoxylum.  In- 
cluding Fagara.  Biitdcew.  Prickly  Ash.  Tooth- 
ache Tree.  Ornamental  deciduous  or  evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs,  mostly  prickly,  with  alternate  odd- 
pinnate  or  sometimes  simple  leaves  and  small  greenish 
or  whitish  flowers  in  axillary  clusters  or  terminal  pani- 
cles followed  by  small  capsular,  often  ornamental 
fruits.  X.  Americanum  is  the  only  species  which  is 
hardy  north,  but  some  of  the  species  from  E.  Asia  will 
probably  prove  fairly  hardy  in  the  middle  Atlantic 
states.  As  ornamental  shrubs  they  are  valued  chiefly 
for  their  fruits,  but  some  have  handsome  foliage  also, 
and  A',  ailanthoides  is  called  by  Sargent  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  trees  of  Japan.     They  seem  to  be  not 
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very  particular  as  to  soil  and  position.     Prop,  by  seeds 

and" by  suckers  or  root-cuttings. 

Tbe  genus  contains  about  140  species  in  the  tropical 

and  subtropical  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  and  a  few 
in  temperate  regions.  Trees 
and  shrubs,  with  mostly 
prickly  branches:  most  parts, 
particularly  the  fruits,  emit 
a  strong  aromatic  odor  when 
bruised:  Ivs.  odd-pinnate,  3- 
foliolate  or  rarely  simple:  fls. 
dioecious  or  polygamous, 
small,  in  cymes  or  panicles; 
sepals,  petals  and  stamens  3- 
8,  sepals  often  wanting;  pis- 
tils 3-5:  fr.  composed  of  .1-5 
separate  small  dehiscent  cap- 
sules each  with  1-2  shining 
black  seeds.  Several  species 
are    use!    iii,-dici)iallv.     The 
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considered  valuul.le.  The 
fruits  of  A',  piperitinn  are 
used  like  pepper  in  Japan. 

Americ&nam,  Mill.  ( -T.  frax- 
iHei()«,Willd.  A-.  ramifldmm, 
Michx.).    Prickly  Ash.   Fig. 
2757.    Shrub  or  small  tree,  at- 
taining 25   ft.,   with   prickly 
S757.    Leai  of  Prickly  Ash,     branches :  Ifts.  5-11,  opposite, 
Xanthoxylum   Ameiica-     almost  sessile,   ovate,  entire 
num  (X  %).  or     crenulate,     dark     green 

Showing  paired  prickles  re-  above,  lighter  and  pubescent 
sembling  stipular  spines,  ^jeneath,  lK-2  in.  long:  fls. 
-n!>rall,  greenish,  in  axillary 
sessile  cymes,  appearing/sl|Dikly  before  the  Ivs.:  seeds 
black     Quebec  to  Neb.  and  V^    B.B.  2:353. 

piperltum,  DC.  Chinese  or  Jap.^nese  Pepper. 
Bushy  shrub,  rarely  small  tree:  branrhts  wiili  slender 
prickles:  Ifts.  11-13,  narrow-elliptir  i..  .Ili|it  i, '-lanceo- 
late, serrulate,  glabrous,  darkgri-in  and  InvHons  above, 
paler  beneath,  %-li4  in.  long:  Hs.  in  terminal,  rather 
dense,  umbel-like  corymbs.   July,  Aug.    Japan,  Corea. 

X.  ailantholdes,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  Tree,  attaining  60  ft.: 
branches  with  numerous  short  prickles:  Ivs.  1-4  ft.  long;  Ifts. 
oblong-ovate,  glabrous,  glaucous  beneath,  3-6  in.  long:  fls.  and 
fr.  in  terminal  corymbs.  .Ift]':in  HnTvNnnift  tree. — X.  Bunged- 
num,  Maxim.  Shrub,  wiih  -nuii  .MfMi.t .  w,.,}  prickles:  Ivs. 
prickly;  Ifts.  7-11,  ovate  1-  .     glabrous,  M-lH 

in.  long:  fls.  and  fr.  in  term  1 1  .    rhiiia. — X,  Clava- 

HercwKs,  Linn.  (X.  Oaroliiii  ,      ,,     I       ,  I.h.thache-teee. 

Peppek-wood.    Small  fr.'     1. 1  ,1     r.._    "  < .  i  ...  r.isionaUy  50  ft.: 

Ifts.   7-17,   ov;ifr-l: .:.!.  '  I     ' ath  when  young, 

l-2Kin.lonK:   il-  ,   i  I    i     .,,,l,s.    April,  May. 

S.Va.  to  Fla.  :,ii.:    I  ,,  ,      \    ,     „,. v,i  num,  Sieb.  & 

Zuce.    Slirab,  KH  ,   ,  -,,;,,-:   Ifts.  3-5,  eUiptic 

to  elliptic-Ian. :  .  '  i..;:^,  1  ::  in. long:  fls.  and 

fr.  in  small  pani.  i:.l  lir;ni..hlets.    Japan.— X. 

schinifdlium,  .si,.|.  -mi.iI.,  vritli  sparingly  prickly 

branches:    Ifts.  1        -  a     ."h-Lte.  crenate,  emarginate 

at  the  apex,^.rl'  ■  "i  a. a;;  n  ami  t'r.  in  large,  terminal  co- 
rymbs. Japan.  Alfred  Rehder. 

XENIA.  The  immediate  influence  of  poUen-the 
influence  on  the  fruit  that  results  directly  from  a 
given  pollination. 

XEBANTHEMUM  (Greek,  dry  flower:  it  is  ono  of  the 

"everlastings").  Compdsitce.  There  are  four  or  five 
species  of  Xeranthemum,  of  which  A",  annuum  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  best  known  of  the  "everlastings"  or 
immortelles.  They  are  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean 
region.  They  are  annual  erect  herbs,  densely  pubescent 
or  tomentose.  The  heads  are  rayless,  but  the  large  in- 
volucre scales  are  petal-like  and  persistent,  giving  the 
plant  its  value  as  a  sub.iect  fordry  bouquets.  Outerflow- 
ers  few  and  sterile,  inner  ones  fertile;  receptacle  chaffy; 
involucral  scales  in  many  series,  of  various  lengths,  gla- 
brous; heads  solitary  on  long  naked  peducles. 

The  culture  of  Xeranthemum  is  very  simple.  Seeds 
are  usually  sown  in  the  open,  where  the  plants  are  to 
stand;  but  they  may  be  started  indoors  and  the  seed- 
lings transplanted.    Hardy  or  half-hardy  annuals. 


XERANTHEMUM 

4nnuum,  Linn.  Fig.  2758.  Annual,  2-3  ft.  tall,  erect, 
white  -  tomentose  :  Ivs.  alternate,  oblong- lanceolate, 
acute,  entire:  heads  purple,  1-lK  in.  across,  the  longer 
scales  wide-spreading  and  ray-like.  S.  Europe.— Runs 
into  many  varieties.  Var.  liguldsum,  Voss  {X.  plenls- 
simum  and  X.  imperi&le,  Hort.).     A  double  or  half- 
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double  form.  Var.  perliguldsum,  Voss  (X.  supetblssi- 
mnm,  Hort.),  has  very  full  double  heads.  In  these  and 
the  single  types  there  are  white-fld.  (var.  album},  rose- 
fld.  (var.  roseum)  and  purple-fld.  {v&T. piirpureum)  va- 
rieties. There  are  also  violet-fld.  forms.  Var.  multiUd- 
rum,  Hort.  (var.  compactum)  has  a  more  compact  and 
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XEKOPHtLLUM  (Greek,  ih-y  leaf).  LiliAc 
KEv's  Beard.  The  Turkey's 
is  a  strong  perennial  herl 
a  or  4  ft.  high  reseml  1  na 
the  asphodel  It  has  •» 
dense  tuft  of  numerous 
long,  wiry  leaves  from  the 
center  of  which  spnngs  a 
statelv  shaft  sometimes  5 
ft.  high,  with  an  oval  oi 
oblong  raceme  0  m  long 
crowded  with  yellowi  li 
white  B- parted  lis  ei  h 
H  in.  across  It  blooms 
from  May  to  Juh  fls  with 
delicate  fragrance  li  ting  a 
long  time.  It  is  a  hand 
somer  plant  than  the  i 
phodel,  but,  like  man\ 
other  native  plants  it 
beauty  was  first  nppreci 
ated  in  England  and  it  has 
only  lately  found  fa\  or  in 
American  gardens  \ 
setifoUum,oraspholeloi  1  t, 
as  it  is  known  to  the  tride 
is  considered  one  of  the 
choicest  plants  for  English 
bog  gardens.  The  posses 
sion  of  several  large  clum  j  s 
is  especially  to  be  desire  i 
as  each  plant  flowers  c 
freely  that  it  requires  a 
year  or  two  to  reco^  er 
Unfortunately  the  plant 
does  not  seed  freely  an  1 
propagation  1  y  division  is 
a  slow  process  which  must 
be  performed  with  f^ic 
care     in    the     sprii  g       It 

what  shaded  s  tuiti  n  ai  I 
a  peaty  soil.  The  i  r  1  al  1 
ity  is  that  the  Turkej  s 
Beard  can  be  grown  in  any 
sandy  soil  that  has  been 
liberally  enriched  with 
well-rotted  leaf -mold  in  a 
spot  that  is  reasonably  dry 
in  winter.  The  species  is 
a  native  of  the  dry  pint- 
barrens  from  southern  N. 
J.  to  eastern  Tenn.  and  Ga. 
The  chief  species  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  X.  tenax,  has 
white  and  violet  flowers, 
the  latter  color  supplied  by 
the  stamens.  Each  region 
should  cultivate  its  own 
species.  The  forms  are 
too  much  alike  for  the 
same  garden.  A  third  spe- 
cies, S.  Dotiglasii,  is  a  rare 
plant  ranging  from  Mon- 
tana to  Oregon.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  6-valved 
capsule     and    is     said     to 

be  inferior  as  a  garden  plant  to  the  other  species. 
Xerophyllums  are  tall  perennial  herbs  with  short 
thick,  woody  rootstocks,  unbranched  leafy  stems  and 
Mnear.  rough-edged  leaves,  the  upper  ones  shorter 
Chan  the  lower:  fls.  small,  white,  in  a  large,  dense  ra- 
ceme, the  lower  fls,  opening  first;  perianth-segments 
oblong  or  ovate,  5-7-nerved,  devoid  of  glands:  stamens 
6:  ovary  3-grooved;  styles  3,  reflexed  or  recurved: 
capsule  loculicidally  and  sometimes  also  septicidally 
dehiscent.   Watson  in  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  Arts.  Sci.  14:284. 


setifdlium,  Michx.  (X.  aspliodeloldes,  Nutt.).  Fig. 
2759.  A  tall  hardy  perennial  herb  described  above. 
Varies  in  height  from  1-4  ft.  Found  in  the  pine  bar- 
rens, eastern  U.  S.  B.M.  748  and  L.B.C.  4:394  (both 
as  Selonias  asphodeloides).     Gng.  1:173.     A.F.  7:171. 


e  IS  ft.  long;  perianth -segments 

equaling  the  xtamens:   Ivx.  about  2  lines  wid*. 

pedicels  longer,  mostly  1-S  in.  long. 

tdnax,  Nutt.    Distinguished  from  eastern' species  by 

characters  indicated  above.    Ranges  from  Calif,  to  Brit. 

Col.  and  varies  in  height  from  2-5  ft.   June,  July.    B.R. 

19:1013  (erroneously  as  X.  setifolium).  ^  ji_ 
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XIMENIA  (Francis  Xiraenes,  Spanish  monk,  wrote 
on  plants  of  Mexico  in  1U15).  Olaciicea.  Here  belongs 
the  Hog  Plum,  a  tropical  fruit  of  minor  importance 
which  grows  wild  throughout  the  tropics,  and  in  the 
U.  S.  is  native  to  Florida  south  of  Tampa  Bay.  The 
fruit  is  about  an  inch  long,  shaped  like  a  plum,  and  the 
pulp  is  sweet  and  aromatic.  The  "  stone  "  which  incloses 
the  seed  is  proportionately  very  large.  The  fruit  is 
borne  on  a  small  tree,  each  branch  of  which  ends  in  a 
thorn  about  yi  in.  long.  The  fruits  are  generally  eaten, 
but  although  it  is  fairly  common  in  Fla.  it  is  not  culti- 
vated. The  species  has  been  suggested  by  the  Ameri- 
can Pomologlcal  Society  as  worthy  of  cultivation  with  a 
view  to  improvement. 

Ximenia  is  a  genus  of  8  species  of  tropical  shrubs  or 
trees,  often  thorny:  Ivs.  alternate,  entire,  often  clus- 
tered: fls.  whitish,  in  short  axillary  cymes  or  rarely  soli- 
tary;  calyx  small,  4-toothed;   petals  4,  united  at  the 


America.na,  Linn.  Hog  Plum.  Also  called  Mountain 
or  Seaside  Plum  and  False  Sandalwood;  "Wild  Olive' 
in  Jamaica.  Tropical  fruit-bearing  tree  described  above 
Lvs.  2-3  together,  oblong,  obtuse,  s:hort-petioled :  pe 
duncles  2-1-fld.,  shorter  than  the  lvs.:  fls.  small,  yel 
low;  petals  thick,  lanceolate,  rusty-hairy  within  :  fr. 
yellow;  nut  white,  globose.  Tropics.— The  "Hog  Plum" 
of  Jamaica  is  Spondias  lulea.  -^  jj_ 

XYLOSMA  lon^folium  has  been  offered  in  south- 
ern Florida,  but  no  plants  have  been  sold  and  the  stock 
has  lately  been  destroyed,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  rea- 
son for  cultivating  the  plant.  It  is  a  bush  from  the 
Himalayas  and  belongs  to  the  family  BixaceJB.  See 
Flora  of  British   India. 


2760,  Yucca  arborescens.  the  tree  Yucca,  or  "Yucca  palm,"  of  the  Moiave  region 


TAM,  See  Dioscorea  and  Sweet  Potato.  Circul 
Div.  of  Bot.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  has  valuable  ct 
notes  on  the  introduction  of  West  ludian  Yams 
coreas)  to  subtropical  agriculture  in  the  U.  S. 

YASKOW.    Consult  Achillea. 

YATE.    See  Eucalyptus  occidentalis. 

YELLOW  BOOT  SHRUB.    XaiithorrhUa. 

YELLOW-WOOD.     Cladrastis  tinctoria. 

YERBABUENA.    Micromeria  Vouglasii. 

YEW.    See  Taxus. 

YOUTH-ANS-OLD-AGE. 


its  forms,  and  glauca  are  hardy  in  the  northern  states, 
and  Y.  Treculeana  shows  considerable  resistance  to 
frost.  The  tender  species  are  kept  in  the  cactus  house. 
Well-drained  sandy  loam  suits  them  best,  but  with  good 
drainage  they  are  tolerant  of  a  large  range  of  soil  and 
exposure.  Prop,  by  seeds,  offsets,  stem  -  cuttings,  and 
the  rhizomes  that  several  species  produce,  which  may 
be  cut  into  short  lengths  and  rooted  in  the  cutting  bench. 
Y.  Treculeana  blooms  usually  in  March  in  plant  houses, 
as  when  wild,  and  the  Mexican  species  when  brought  to 
flower  are  usually  spring  bloomers,  but  they  often  refuse 
to  flower  for  long  periods  and  then  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly produce  an  abundance  of  simultaneous  bloom, 
even  on  the  smaller  plants.  Of  the  hardy  species, 
Y.  glauca  flowers  in  June  and  it  is  quickly  followed 
by  Y.  filamerifosa  and  Y.  flaccida,  while  the  forms  of 
Y.  gtoriosa,  which  usually  flower  only  at  intervals  of 
several  years,  bloom  from  late  August'  to  so  late  in  the 
to  be  cut  down  by  frost. 


2761    Yucca  Whpplei 


YCCCA  (Indian  [name  for  the"  Manihot,  erroneously 
applied  by  Gerarde).  LiUiieem.  About  a  dozen  species, 
chiefly  of  the  arid  North  American  table-land  and  con- 
fined to  the  United  States,  Mexico  and  adjacent  islands. 
Evergreens  with  long,  narrow,  usually  spiny-pointed 
leaves  and  panicles  of  large  white  nocturnal  flowers 
frequently  shaded  with  green  or  purple. 

Y.  filamentosa,  flaccida,  baccata,  gloriosa  in  some  of 
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Most  species  may  be  fertilized  if  fresh  pollen  is  trans- 
ferred directly  from  the  anther  to  the  stigmatic  cavity  of 
a  newly  opened  flower,  preferably  one  seated  directly  on 
the  main  shaft,  where  nutrition  is  more  certain.  Y.aloi- 
folia  commonly  fruits  freely,  but  the  others  rarely  fruit 
spontaneously  in  cultivation  except  Y.  filamentosa  and 
Y.  flaccida,  which  are  pollinated  by  a  small  white  moth 
(Pronuba  yuccasella)  that  accompanies  them  when  cul- 
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tivated  in  the  western  states,  but  emerges  from  the  pupa 
too  late  to  pollinate  }'.  glauca  and  disappears  too  early 
for  y.  gloriosa.  See  Rept.  Mo.  Bot.  Gard.  3:99;  4:181. 
The  great  Yuccas,  or  "Yucca  Palms,"  of  southern 
California  (Fig.  2760)  are  chiefly  T.  arborescens.    They 


2763     Flower  of  Yucca 

Whipplei. 

Three  petals  removed 

to    show    structure    of 

blossom. 


grow  in  the  higher  lands  bordering  the  Mojave  and  ad- 
jacent deserts,  reaching  a  height  of  15-20  ft.  The  old 
plants  are  exceedingly  weird  and  picturesque.  Occa- 
sionally this  species  is  transferred  to  gardens,  but  it  is 
apparently  not  in  the  trade. 
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veourvifolia,  5. 

Hanbiiriii,  4. 

siriatula.  5. 

conspioua,  6. 

integra,  3. 

stricta.  4. 

Deleuili.  5. 

sulcata,  5. 

dracanwides,  5. 

ItKriaa'ta.  S. 

Treculeana,  8. 

Draconis.  6. 

longifolin.S. 

Vanderrinniana 

elegans,  5. 

marginata,  .1,  6. 

variegata,  2,  5. 

Ellacombei.  5. 

Massiliensis.  5. 

Whipplei,  1. 

A.  Fr.  erect,  capsular:  seeds  thin 
and  flat 

E.  Stigma  nipil.il,'.  >„i  ,i  shnder 

style 1.  Whipplei 

BE.     Stigmii   .:-  ny  i:-l„l„;l,  tmni- 

naliinj  ii  .s/.^iil  ^tjilr 2    filamentosa 

:!.  Ilaccida 
4.  glauca 
AA.  Fr.  pendent,  not  dehiscent. 

B.  Seeds  thin:  fr.  wall  thin  and 
soon  dry:  Ivs.  nsiially  en- 
tire   5.  gloriosa 

BB.  Seeds  thick:  fr.  pulpy,  sweet 
and  edible. 
C.   The  fr.  withnut  a  core,  pur- 
ple ■  fhsh.d  .-     Ir.i.    rungh- 

miirqiii.  <l fi.  aloiiolia 

cc.  The    fr.    .rill,    i.„i:rr,i    core 

an. I  ,irll„,r,sl,   fl.sh. 

D.  it'*-.  roiigJi-Miiryiiied 7.  Guatemalensis 

PD.  livs.  with  detaching  mar- 
ginal fibers  when  adult.  8.  Treculeana 
9.  baccata 

1.  Whipplei,  Torrey  (K.  5rra»!J«i7d!ia,Wood.  Y.Cali- 
fdrnica  and  V.  Ortgiesidria,  Hort.).  Figs.  2761,  2763. 
Acaulescent:  Ivs.  ^o  in.  wide,  stilf,  flat,  striate,  glau- 
cous, needle-pointed,  rough-margined  :  panicle  very 
tall,  narrow,  l.in- -  st.ilki-.l.  c.ast  Range,  California. 
G.C.  II.  6:i:iil.  Ill,,  :;:,.  p,  r,r,i.  IMI.  l.shii,  p.  61.  B.M. 
76B2.  Rep.  I\lo.  I'.mi.  ( lar.l.  :;.  jil.  II.  Vl.:,i,.  R.H.  1884:324 
(as  var.  vioh'irr.i  ].  c.l'.  s:  n.">. -i  (rows  everywhere  in 
southern  Calif,  and  is  a  glorious  sight  when  in  bloom.  It 
is  an  easy  plant  to  handle  and  has  been  known  to  flower 
in  three  years  from  seed.  Because  of  its  peculiar  stigma, 
this  is  sometimes  placed  in  a  distinct  genus,  Hespero- 
yucca. 


YUCCA 

2.  filamentdsa,  Linn.  Figs.  27(',2,  27r,4-.5;  1052.  Some- 
times called  Adam's  Neem.i.  I'.i  \!.  <;i;a-^s.  Silk  Grass, 
or  Thready  Yucca.   Acan].        i  l    n.  wide,  rather 

weak,  somewhat  concavi-.  i  yming,  short 

and  stout,  pointed  from  tin  lui.  .1|.^,  «  iih  curly  mar- 
ginal fibers:  panicle  loose,  li-i,^  suilktd ;  fls.  creamy 
white;  style  white.  Southeasteru  V.  H.  B.M.  900.  A 
yellow-  or  white-margined  form  is  var.  variegata,  Carr. 
B.B.  1:427.  Var.  conc4va,  Engelm.  (J'.  co)iC()c.(,  Haw.). 
Lvs.  broadly  spatulate,  plicate,  concave.    N.  C. 


3.  fliccida, 
Carr.).  Lvs. 
gradually  t:qn 
Eastern  U.  S. 
vated  for  the  ] 
Vars.  exigua 


niihh-ula,  1 
ible. 


and  less  curly  libers. 
H.H.  22:1805.  B.M.  6316. -Usually  culti- 
recr-ding,  and  comprising  several  forms, 
nd  Integra  have  the  leaf-margin  brown, 


without  detaching  fibers. 

4.  glatlca,  Nutt.  (  F.  an 
buryi.  Baker).     Fig.  2766. 
thi:     ■  •-    - 
wh 

selves,  whitish  green:  panicle  with  1  or  2  short  branches 
within  the  cluster  of  leaves,  or  usually  reduced  to  a  ra- 
ceme: fls.  greenish;  style  green.  Rocky  mountain  region 
and  plains.  B.M.  2236.  G.F.  2:247.  Rept.  Mo.  Bot.  Gard. 
6,  p.  7.  B.B.  1:427. -Var.  stricta,Trel.(  r.  stricta,  Sims). 
Inflorescence  freely  branched  at  top  of  the  leaf -cluster. 
Southern  plains.    B.M.  2222. 

5.  gloridsa,  Linn.    Nearly  stemless  or  with  slender 
trunk,  10-15  ft.  high :  lvs.  1-2  in.  wide,  thin  but  not  re- 


''^m 


curved,  somewhat  concave,  glaucous  when  young,  pun- 
gently  pointed,  brown-margined:  panicle  with  ascend- 
ing branches,  short-peduncled:  fls.  often  with  a  reddish 
or  brownish  shading.     Carolina  coast  region.— A  form 


YUCCA 


YUCCA 


2001 


striata 

forms  into  which  th 

sported,  the  following  are  i 

Lvs.  very  glaucous, 
T5:301.    Kep.  Mo.  Bot.  Gard 


pith  median  whitish  stripe  ou  the  lvs.  is  var.  medio- 
Planch.    Among  the   numerous   varieties    and 
t-cultivated   Yucca,  has 
t  worthy:    Var.  plic4ta, 
gly  plicate.     G.C.  III. 
pi.  6.   Var.  recurvifdiia, 
Engelm.    {Y.  recumi- 
fdtia,   Salisb.      r.  re- 
cirva,    Haw.    V.  pin- 
dula,  Hort.    Has  the 
Its.  less   plicate,  soon 
green,    gracefully    re- 
curved,     occasionally 
with  a   few   detaching 
marginal  threads.  Car- 


p.  -133;  1859,  p.  488. 
Variegated  forms  of 
this  are  the  following: 
Var.  margin4ta,  Carr. 
Livs.  yellow-margined; 
var.  variegita,  Carr. 
Lvs.  with    yellow  me- 

filegans,    Hort.       Lvs. 


q 

T 

long,  narrow,  U-ss  than 
an  inch  wide,  scarcely 
plicate,    glossy  green, 
gracefully      recurved, 
occasionally    a   little 
rough  on  the  margin. - 
Hybrids  of  r.,il,.nosa. 
with  I..11I1  r;,|,sular:.nd 

2765.  Flov, 

and  are  ii 
DeleuiU, 

leta  of  Yucc«  Klamen-        flfsli.v     1  mil.  ,1    v| ifs 

tosa(XKl.                           •""■'•     1-;-    -t.-i-ally 

pro.lur...!     11,      l-,u.-..|.e. 

1  some  European  gardens  under  the  uaims  T. 

ir.  stdcata,   T.  Carrierei,   1'.  A,idrea,ia,   Y. 

dracanoides ,  Y.  striatula,  Y.  Massiliensis,  Y.  ensi- 
fera,  Y.  Iwvigata  and  Y.  juncea.  R.H.  188G.  p.  C3; 
1895,  p.  81.  For  descriptions  see  R.H.  1893,  p.  109. 
Other  hybrids  not  yet  in  the  trade  have  more  lately 
been  produced  by  Sprenger,  of  Naples. 

C.  aloiidlia,  Linn.  Slender  simple  trunk  10-15  ft. 
high:  lvs.  d;it'L'er-slK.pr.l.  1-L'  in.  wide.  Hat,  very  stiff 
and  iiinif,'.-iit,  ii.it  j.li'  :iic  :  1  :iM.  Ii  compact,  close  to  the 
lvs.:  lis.  wliih-.  I. II.  I  :  I  !  ill  green  or  purple; 
oviiry  ilistiTirilv  -iVi  .  -.  ,■  ,  irrn  U.  S.  and  West 
Indi.-s.  ]!.M.  171111. -\, III,  -.,:,, I  h.iinsarc:  Var.  margi- 
nita,    HomnuT.    Lvs.    with  yellow  margin,    and    often 


when  young  also  tinged  with  rose.  Var.  quadricolOT, 
Hort.  Lvs.  with  median  yellow  band,  and  also  when 
young  with  rosy  coloration.  Var.  Dracdnis,  Engelm. 
{Y.  Dracdnis  J  Linn.).  Branching  above.  Lvs.  broad 
and  arching,  less  pungent.  B.R.  22:1894.  Var.  consploua, 
Engelm.  (Y.  consplcim,  Haw.).  Tall,  the  stems  clus- 
tered at  base:  lvs.  broad,  recurved,  softly  green-pointed. 

7.  GuatemaWnsifl,  Baker.  Tall,  swollen  at  base, 
branching  above  in  age:  lvs.  about  3  in.  wide,  flat, 
glossy  green,  sometimes  plicate,  rather  thin  but 
scarcely  recurved:  panicle  compact,  close  to  the  lvs. 
Guatemala.  G.C.  111.  18,  519,  523,  525.  Rep.  Mo.  Bot. 
Gard.  4,  pi.  1,  2,  19. 

8.  Treouleina,   Carr. 


{r. 


Y. 


ally  loosely  branched  in  cultivation:  lvs.  thick  and  very 
rigid,  deeply  concave,  rough,  blue-green,  at  length  with 
a  few  fine  fibers  detaching  from  the  brown  margin: 
panicle  short -stalked,  compact.  S.  W.  Tex.  to  N.  E. 
Mexico.    B.M.  5201. 


2767,  Yucca  Treculeana— A  much  suckered  specimen. 

9.  baccita,  Torrey.  Spanish  Bayonet.  Low,  from  a 
stout  running  caudex:  lvs.  of  a  yellower  green,  with 
very  thick  marginal  threads  :  panicle  rather  loose 
within  the  leaf -cluster  :  fls.  and  frait  very  large.  S. 
Colo,  to  Ariz.    B.B.  1:426.  Wm.  Trelease. 


^'r^//^ 


ZALUZIANSKYA  (after  a  Pol^,  who  wrote  Methodus 
Herbarise,  Prasiie,  l.')92 ) .  Including  xVycterinia,  Hcroph- 
ulariAceie.  About  Iti  species  of  S.  African  lierbs  and 
subshrubs,  including  three  plants  known  as  Night  Bal- 
sams or  Star  Balsams,  from  their  night-blooming  habit. 
The  name  Night-blooming  Phlox  would  be  better,  as  the 
fiowers  are  salver-shaped  and  5-lobed,  each  lobe  being 
deeply  cut.  These  plants  are  generally  treated  as  half- 
hardy  annuals,  the  seed  being  sown  indoors  in  early 
spring.  The  plants  bloom  in  about  ten  weeks  after  being 
set  out  and  continue  in  flower  through  July  and  August. 
Some  cultivators  declare  that  this  method  is  very  un- 
satisfactory and  urge  that  the  seed  be  sown  in  the  au- 
tumn and  the  young  plants  wintered  in  a  coldframe. 
They  will  then  begin  to  flower  by  June.  The  blossoms 
are  closed  by  day  and  are  fragrant  by  night. 

Zaluzianskyas  are  more  or  less  viscous  plants:  lowest 
Ivs.  opposite,  upper  ones  alternate,  usually  few-toothed : 
fls.  sessile  but  long-tubed,  disposed  in  leafy  spikes 
which  are  cylindrical  or  flattish;  calyx  5-toothed,  2- 
lipped  or  2-parted ;  corolla  persistent,  the  5  lobes  entire 
or  2-fld,  equal  or  the  2  posterior  ones  a  little  wider; 
stamens  usually  4;  style  club-shaped:  capsule  oblong, 
leathery  or  membranous.  The  Zaluzianskyas  are  little 
known  in  American  gardens.  The  botanical  status  of 
the  group  is  in  need  of  revision. 

A  promise  was  made  to  give  some  account  under 
Zaiuzianskyaof  the  puzzling  trade  names  Erinus  duplex, 
gracilis,  Paxtoniana  &nd  speciosa.  It  is  probable  that 
these  are  all  varieties  of  Erinus  alpinus.  In  the 
American  trade  they  are  considered  as  trailing  plants 
suitable  for  hanging-baskets,  vases  and  window  boxes, 
uses  to  which  Erinus  alpinus  is  eminently  adapted. 
E.  speeiosa  is  said  to  have  ultramarine  blue  fls.;  E. 
gracilis, Ught  blue  fls.  and  a  spreading  habit:  E.  Pax- 
toniana, pure  white  fls.,  blue-edged;  E.  duplex,  double 
blue  fls.  Erinus  gracilis  of  the  botanists  is  a  true 
Zaluzianskya,  being  a  synonym  of  Z.  lychnidea,  a  plant 
of  erect  habit  with  wliite  fls.  that  are  violet  outside 
Although  Erinus  and  Zaluzianskya  are  placed  in  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  the  flgwort  family,  it  is  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate them  by  any  one  important  botanical  character  un- 
less it  be  the  shape  of  the  stamens,  which  is  oblong  in 
Zaluzianskya,  reniform  in  Erinus.  The  horticulturist, 
however,  may  readily  distinguish  them  by  the  lowest 
leaves,  those  of  the  former  being  opposite,  those  of  the 
latter  tufted.  To  the  account  of  Erinus  in  Vol.  II,  p. 
.543,  should  be  added  the  fact  that  the  genus  has  only 
one  species.  The  other  names  which  appear  to  be  good 
species  of  Erinus  in  Index  Kewensis  are  presumably  to 
be  referred  to  other  genera,  as  they  are  mostly  South 
African  plants,  — Europe  and  the  Cape  having  few 
genera  in  common. 

All  the  species  mentioned  below  have  their  corolla- 
lobes  bifld. 

A.    Corolla-tube  slightly  pubescent. 
B.    Duration  perennial :     bracts    broadly    lanceolate: 
Ivs.  oblong-linear. 
lychnidea,   Walp.    (Nycterlnia    lychnidea,    D.    Don. 
Erinus  gracilis,  Lehm.',  not  Hort.).     Subshrub,    2  ft. 
high,  with  fls.  1J4  in.  long,  '%  in.  across,  white,  violet 
outside.    B.M.  2504.    B.R.  9:748  (both  as  Erinus  lych- 
nidea). 
BB.   Duration  annual:  bracts  oblong-lanceolate:  Ivs. 
linear  or  the  loiver  ones  lanceolate. 
Cap6nsiB,  Walp.  {Nycterlnia  Cnp^n«!s,  Benth.).    Dif- 
fers from  the  above,  according  to  Bentham,  in  stature, 
duration,  strict   stems   and  smaller    Ivs.,  but  unfortu- 
nately Bentham  does  not  give  the  height  of  the  plant  or 
color  of  the  fls.    According  to  R.H.  1851:221,  the  plant 
has  white  or  lilac  flower-clusters   on  the   same  plant, 
each  flower  having  an  orange  eye.    The  spikes,  accord- 
ing to  Bentham,  are  commonly  "short  and  4-8-fld.,  some- 
times long  and  lD-20-fld.    There  is  some  evidence  that 


this  species  and  the  next  are  confused  in  the  trade.  In 
R.H.  1851:221  the  fls.  are  %-l  in.  long  and  less  than 
%  in.  across. 

AA.  Corolla-tube  glabrous. 
selaginoldes,  Walp.  (Nycterlnia  selagino\des,  Benth.). 
Dwarf  annual,  branched  at  the  base,  3-5  in.  high,  rarely 
«  in.,  with  spatulate  Ivs.  and  fls.  %-l  in.  long,  color  of 
fls.  not  stated  by  Bentham.  but  in  R.H.  1896,  p.  308 
(same  picture  as  Gn.  24,  p.  89)  the  fls.  are  said  to  range 
from  white  to  lilac  and  darkerdepending  upon  their  stage 
of  development,  with  an  orange-colored  eye  which  be- 
comes crimson  later.  This  suggests  the  preceding  spe- 
cies, and  it  is  evident  that  the  two  must  be  distinguished 
by  technical  characters  until  the  colors  can  be  verified. 
The  plant  advertised  in  America  as  Nycterinia  selagi- 
noides  is  said  to  be  a  pink-fld.,  half-hardy  perennial, 
growing  9  in.  high,  which  does  not  agree  with  authentic 
descriptions.  A  species  passing  under  this  name  is 
hardy  at  San  Francisco.  -^   jj 

ZAMIA  (name  used  by  Pliny,  meaning  loss  or  dam- 
age, and  first  applied  to  barren  pine  cones,  and  trans- 
ferred to  these  plants  apparently  because  of  the  cone- 
like fructification).  Cycad&cece.  One  of  the  nine  genera 
of  the  Cycas  family,  as  constituted  by  Alphonse  De 
Candolle  (Prodr.  16,  pt.  2,  pp.  522-547).  Other  genera 
of  horticultural  interest  and  discussed  in  this  Cyclope- 
dia are  Ceratozamia,  Cycas,  Dioon,  Encephalartos  and 
Macrozamia.  The  Zamias  are  stocky  short-  and  usu- 
ally simple-stemmed  cycas-like  plants,  the  trunk  some- 
times subterranean,  with  long-pinnate  evergreen  leaves 
or  fronds,  the  leaflets  being  thickened  and  usually 
broadened  at  the  base,  and  jointed.  There  are  about  30 
species  in  the  American  tropics,  and  two  are  native  to 
Florida.  The  flowers  of  cycads  are  dioecious,  without  en- 
velopes; the  pistillate  flowers  are  mere  naked  ovules  in- 
serted under  scales  in  cones,  and  the  staminate  flowers 


2768. 


I  Floridana. 


are  simple  anthers  under  similar  scales.  The  plants 
are  therefore  gymuosperms  (seeds  naked  or  not  inclosed 
in  a  pericarp  or  ripened  ovary)  and  are  allied  to  the 
conifers.  The  fruit  is  a  berry-like  drupe.  In  Zamia  the 
floral  scales  are  peltate  (and  not  horned)  and  form  a 
cylindrical  cone;  the  anthers  are  numerous,  and  the 
ovules  pendulous  in  pairs.  Leaves  nearly  straight  in 
venation.  The  fecundation  of  Zamia  has  "been  studied 
by  H.  J.  Webber  (Bull.  2,  Bureau  of  Plant  Ind.  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.).  His  conclusions  respecting  the  Floridian 
species  are  accepted  below. 

Zamias  are  warmhouse  plants,  to  be  treated  like  spe- 
cies of  Cycas  or  Encephalartos,  which  see.  The  plants 
are  propagated  by  means  of  seeds  and  offsets;  also  by 
division  when  there  is  more  than  one  crown. 
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□f     Zamia 


Floridana. 


ZAMIA 

A.    Petiole  prickli/. 
furfuricea,  Ait.     Trunk  cylindrical,  1-2  ft.  tall:  peti- 
oles dilated  and  concave  at  the  base,  with  several  small 
prickles:  Ifts.  about  10-12  pairs,  opposite  or  alternate, 
oblanceolate,  entire  on    the   lower  half  but  serrate   or 
Jajfsed  toward';  the  tup.  acute  or  obtuse, 
scurfy    b.-n.-atli    ( a-    als..    the    rachis) : 
cone  oval  (-..iiiral.    .l..wiiv.  jiedunculate, 
pale  yell. .wish  l,r„wii.  the  pistillate  ones 
i  in.  or  less  lonf.    .-Mexico.    B.M.  1969. 

Lindeni,  Regel. 
Trunk  cylindrical,  2- 
■t  ft.  or  more  tall 
when  well  grown  : 
petioles  long,  cylin- 
drical, sparsely  pro- 
l.VT.aaEg  "ded  with  tawny 
''i.-^jj^^^i.  wool,  the  prickles 
short  conical  and 
spreading:  Ifts.  20  or 
more  pairs,  gliibrous 
or  somewhat  puber- 
ulous,  nearly  or  quite 
opposite,  sessile, 
long- lanceolate  and 
acuminate,  dentate- 
serrate  towards  the 
top.  Ecuador.  I.H. 
22:195. 


AA.  PetMe  not  prlrkli/. 
B.  Species  growing  beyond  the  limits  of  the  U.  S 
integrifdlia,  Ait.  Trunk  12-18  In.  tall,  erect,  globular 
or  oblong:  Ivs.  glabrous:  Ifts.  alternate,  7-16  pairs, 
oblong  to  linear-lanceolate  to  lanceolate,  mostly  ob- 
tuse, entire  or  somewhat  dentate  towards  the  ape.\: 
cones  oblong  and  obtuse,  short  -  peduneled.  West 
Indies.  B.M.  1851. -The  Florida  plants,  usually  re- 
ferred here,  are  apparently   all  Z.  Floridana   and   Z. 

Mexic&na,  Miq.  Distinguished  by  DeCandoUe  as  fol- 
lows: scales  of  the  leaf-buds  tomentose  and  also  the 
petioles  at  the  base,  the  petioles  3-cornered,  unarmed, 
glabrous,  somewhat  warty  :  Ifts.  of  9  or  more  pairs, 
sub -opposite,  narrow  -  lanceolate,  straight  or  slightly 
curved,  acute  or  acutish,  rigidly  coriaceous,  dark  green, 
many-nerved,  spinulose  -  serrulate  from  the  middle  to 
the  apex.  Mex.  — By  Index  Kewensis  referred  to  Z. 
Loddif/csii,  a  species  with  prickly  petioles. 

Pseudo-parasitica,  Yates  (.^.  J?(jshi",  Regel).  Distin- 
guished as  follows  by  DeCandoUe:  trunl?  cylindrical: 
Ifts.  lanceolate,  sinuose  -  falcate,  entire,  glabrous,  acute 
at  the  base,  cuspidate  at  the  apex,  with  18  strong  nerves 
which  are  twice  bifurcate.  Panama.  — Grows  on  tree 
trunks. 

angtistifdlia,  Jacq.  Foliage  glabrous  when  mature: 
Ifts.  5  in.  long,  4-20  pairs,  usually  alternate,  elongated 
and  narrowly  linear,  the  apex  obtuse  and  very  obscurely 
serrulate  or  entire,  fhe  base  not  narrowed,  6-8-nerved: 
pistillate  cone  obtuse  but  cuspidate.    Bahamas,  Cuba. 


BB.    Species  n 
Floridina,   DC.   Ooontti 


to  Florida. 


line,   sericeo-tomeiiti.-.'     it    :,  ii.red    hairs 

above;  Ifts.  mostly  Miiii"-ii.  ,  I;  i  In-.ius  above 

and  with  scattered  liair^  K. m  iiiL  litM.n,  lalcate  and 
somewhat  twisted,  narrowed  at  the  base  ami  obtuse  at 
the  apex,  the  margin  revolute  and  with  a  few  obscure 
teeth:  mature  pistillate  cones  oblong,  .5-6  in.  (12-16^^ 
cm.)  long,  markedly  umbonate  (projection  on  the 
scales),  densely  tomentose.  — Very  abundant  in  southern 
Florida  on  the  east  coast  below  lat.  26°  30',  in  open 
comparatively  dry  pine  woods. 

piimila,  Linn.  Differs,  according  to  Webber,  in  hav- 
ing shorter  and  broader  leaflets  which  are  less  twisted 
and  not  so  erect  and  rigid,  and  in  its  shorter  and  non- 
umbonate  cones  with  seed-bearing  scales  thinner  and 
more    flattened    at   outer   end.— Abund.ant    in    central 
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Florida,  ranging  from  28°  IIO'   north  for  one  degree  of 
latitude,  in  dense  moist  woods. 

2.  corAllipes,  Verseh.,  is  Slaorozamia  spiralis.— Z.  Dinni- 
soni,  F.  Mnell.  is  Macrozamia  Peroffskyana.- Z.  glauca,  Hort. 
=Cycas  Rumphii  l—Z.piinijeng.  Ait.=Encephalartos  pnnsens, 
—Z.  spinosa.  Lodd.=Encephalartos  Altensteinii.    L   H    B 

ZANNICHfiLLIA  palilBtris,  Linn,  (lyaiaditcea:),  or 
Horned  Pondweed,  is  offered  by  collectors  of  native 
plants,  but  has  little  horticultural  value.  It  is  a  hardy 
aquatic  plant  (probably  annual)  widely  distributed  in 
the  New  and  Old  Worlds.  It  has  thread-like  submerged 
Ivs.  1-3  in.  long  and  flowers  and  fruits  under  water.  It 
is  found  in  fresh  or  brackish  water.    B.B.  1:80. 

ZANTE  CURRANT.     See  llaisin,  page  1496. 

ZANTHOEEHiZA.     See  Xanthorrhisa. 

ZANTH6XYLUM,     See  Xanthoxijlum. 

ZAUSCHNfiRIA  (named  for  a  professor  of  natural 
history  at  I'rague).  OuagrAcem.  The  California 
Fuchsia,  or  Hummingbird's  Trumpet,  is  a  half-hardy 
perennial  plant  5-4-2  ft.  high,  with  drooping,  trumpet- 
shaped  vermilion  fls.  1}4  in.  across  and  under  1  in.  wide 
at  the  mouth.  It  is  the  calyx  which  forms  the  showv 
trumpet,  and  its  4  acute  lobes  are  rather  larger  than 
the  4  petals,  which  are  obcordate  and  inserted  at  the 
throat  of  the  calyx-tube.  The  length  of  the  calyx  dis- 
tinguishes this  genus  from  Epilobium,  to  which  Zausch- 
neria  is  closely  allied  by  reason  of  its  4  petals,  8  sta- 
mens, 4-loculed  ovary  and  coraose  seeds.  The  genus  has 
only  one  species,  but  this  varies  greatly  in  the  width  of 
Ivs.  and  hairiness.  Varieties  have  been  made  based 
upon  linear,  lanceolate  or  ovate  Ivs.,  but  they  run  into 
one  another.  The  plants  also  vary  from  glabrous  and 
pubescent  to  tomentose.  As  a  bedding  plant  it  has  been 
occasionally  used  for  novelty  effects  by  European  gar- 
deners. To  overcome  its  thin  and  leggy  habit,  it  is  well 
to  set  the  plants  rather  closely  and  pinch  out  the  young 
shoots  until  compact  bushes  are  secured.  The  plant  is 
sometimes  grown  in  pots  for  greenhouse  decoration  in 
late  autumn.  There  are  said  to  be  forms  that  varv  con- 
siderably in  hardiness.  The  plant  i  ^  hardy  in  most"  parts 
of  England  with  slight  winter  coNerint,  In  I  i\  ..n  <l -p.its 
it  is  considered  to  he  a  choice  plant  ot  |  i  Imt  lial-ii 
for  the  steep  sides  of  rockeries  and  fc  i  ii  t  n  :ili/ni- .n 
old  walls  In  light  and  dry  soils  itspreid  un  brLrruund 
like  the  epilobiums  It  is  prop  by  di\  isi  n.  by  cut- 
tings mide  m  autumn  and  wintered  m  a  eoldfraine,  or 


Floridana  (X  %). 


rly  spring  in  mild  heat.    In  Califor- 
sidered  objectionable  on  account  of 
produced  by  the  woolly  seeds. 
it  to  drought. 

Califfimica,  Piesl.  California  Fuchsia.  HnniiNO- 
BIRDB  Trujipet.  Half-hardy  perennial  with  the  flower 
of  a  Fuchsia  and  the  fruit  of  an  Epilobium:   height 


by  seeds  sown 

nia  the  plant 

the  unkempt  appearanc 

It  is  remarkably 
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pubescent  or  tomentoi 
trumpet-shaped  calyx 
petals   obcordate,  spreading:    fr.  4-valved,  imperfectly 

4  -  loculed.       B.  M. 

4493.     F.S.  4:404. 

P.  M.    15:  195.      F. 

1847-48:241.     Gn. 

31,    p.   29;    31:578. 

R.H.  1849:141. 

W.  M. 

ZfiA     (an      old 

Greek  name  for 
some  common  cere- 
al, probably  spelt). 
Graminete.  As  now 
limited  the  genus 
is  founded  upon  the 
single  polymor- 
phous cultivated 
species  Zea  Mays, 
Maize  or  Indian 
Corn  (Figs.  2772, 
2773),  whose  origin 
is  unknown  but  is 
suspected  by  some 
tobeTeosinte  {Eii- 
chlana  Mexicana). 
Most  of  the  evi- 
dence points  to 
Mexico  as  the  re- 
gion in  which  it 
originated  and  from 
which  it  spread. 
Under  the  head  of 
Corn  are  given  the 
botanical  charac- 
ters of  the  genus, 
a  classification  of 
subspecies  of  Zea 
Mays,  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  Sweet 
Corn  and  Pop  Corn. 
A  picture  of  a  stam- 
inate  flower  is  given 
in  connection  with 
the  article  Grass 
(Pig.  984,  p.  683). 
Hackel  ("The  True 
Grasses  ")  explains 
fructification  of 
follows: 


^V^  l\J  the  fructil 

TW'''  Maize    as 

J    WxW  "The    pistillate 

y    #^  ^P"^^^      (originally 

H  *    »  by  monstrous  or 

/      llilt\  teratologieal  devel- 

iJ    Jim  \  opment!)  are  grown 


2772.  Indian  Corn  —  Zea  Mays. 


spongy,  continu- 
ous, club  -  shaped 
body (the  cob) upon 
which  the  4-11  dou- 
ble rows  (each  ses- 
sile upon  a  low 
longitudinal  eleva- 
tion that  is  limited 
by  a  long,  shallow  furrow  on  each  side)  correspond  to 
a  single  spike  of  Euchlsena.  Grain  developed  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  parts,  projecting  beyond  the  thin 
bracts,  which  rarely  become  coriai'.M'us  :tii'i  inrlose  it." 
Fig.  2773.     The  staminate  flowers  :n-.-  m  tli,  -tassel." 

Dent  or  Field  Corn  (Z.  indenlut,, .  ,,<  Siurt.  v.mt).  The 
bulk  of  the  Corn  raised  for  honii-  us,,  ■m,!  tor  ixport  be- 
longs to  this  subspecies.  It  is  characterized  by  the 
presence  of  horny  or  corneous  endosperm  along  the 
sides  of  the  grain,  while  the  starchy  endosperm  extends 
to  the  summit.  In  drying,  the  floury  portion  shrinks 
more  than  the  horny,  and  this  gives  rise  to  the  dent  at  the 
summit.  Both  the  horny  and  the  floury  portion  of 
the  endosperm  consist  of  starch,  but  the  former  is  more 
compact.  The  varieties  vary  greatly  in  size  of  plants 
and  appearance  of  the  ear,  but  in  general  the  plant  and 
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the  ear  are  both  larger  than  the  Sweet  or  Flint  Corns. 
The  color  of  the  kernels  varies,  the  chief  color  varieties 
being  white,  yellow,  and  calico,  the  latter  mottled  with 
red ;  red  varieties  are  less  common,  but  red  ears  occa- 
sionally occur  in  all  varieties. 

Flint  Corn  (Z.  indurata,  Sturt.).  Kernel  with  horny 
endosperm  enveloping  a  starchy  or  floury  portion,  this 
being  hard  and  flinty  and  with  no  dent  at  apex.  Ears 
in  most  varieties  smaller  and  rows  fewer  (often  8)  than 
in  the  Dent  Corn.  Color  of  kernel  white,  yellow,  red, 
blue,  and  variegated.  Commonly  cultivated  through  the 
northern  portions  of  our  country  and  in  Canada,  where 
the  seasons  are  too  short  for  Dent  Corn.  Has  been 
grown  as  far  north  as  50°. 

Soft  Corn  {Z.  amylacea,  Sturt.).  Kernels  without 
horny  or  corneous  endosperm,  hence  shrinking  uni- 
formly. Seems  to  have  been  commonly  grown  by  the 
Indians  in  many  localities  of  both  North  and  South 
America.  At  present  it  is  cultivated  to  only  a  limited 
extent  in  the  United  States.  Brazilian  Flour  Corn  sold 
by  seedsmen  is  a  type  of  the  Soft  Corn. 

Pod  Corn  (Z.  tunicata,  Sturt.)  is  sometimes  grown  as 
a  curiosity.  Each  kernel  is  inclosed  in  a  small  husk  and 
the  whole  ear  again  inclosed  in  the  usual  husk. 

A  form  of  Flint  Corn  with  variegated  leaves  goes 
under  the  name  of  Zea  Japonica,  or  Japanese  striped 
Com.  Z.  quadricola  and  Z.  gracillima  are  seedsmen's 
names  for  other  similar  forms,  the  former  being  varie- 
gated and  the  latter  dwarf. 

For  cultural  account,  see  Corn,    j^    g_  Hitchcock. 


'4 

Wi    r 


pistillate  spike  of  Maize. 


The  origin  of  Maize  is  still  a  mystery.  All  evidence 
points  to  an  American  nativity,  but  the  original  form  of 
the  species  is  not  identified.  Many  persons  believe  that 
the  wild  original  "will  yet  be  found  somewhere  from 
Mexico  south.     Others  suppose  that  Maize  originated 
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from  the  Teosinte  [Euchlwna  Mexicana),  a  fodder 
grass  that  is  much  grown  in  Mexico.  See  Teosinte. 
This  latter  view  has  arisen  from  experiments  in  cross- 
ing Teosinte  and  Maize,  whereby  a  maize-like  plant  has 
been  produced,  thus  showing  the  very  close  affinity  of 
the  two  species.  Plants  of  this  hybrid  were  thought  by 
the  late  Sereno  Watson  and  others  to  constitute  a  new 
species  of  Zea,  and  Watson  named  it  Z.  canina.  This 
plant  quickly  reverts  to  ordinary  Corn  when  grown  in 
the  North  (see  Harshb?;rger,  G.  F.  9:522;  Contr.  Bot. 
Lab.  Univ.  Penn.  2:231.  Also  Bailey,  Bull.  49,  Cornell 
Exp.  Sta.).  Figs.  2774,  2775.  Zea  Mays,  therefore,  may 
be  (1)  a  true  species,  of  which  the  wild  prototype  is 
unknown;  (2)  a  direct  offshoot  by  domestication  of 
Huchlcena  Mexicana;  (3)  a  product  of  crossing  between 
Huchltena  Mexicana  and  some  unknown  related  species; 
(4)  a  product  of  crossing  between  Um-hhrna  Mexicana 
and  a  domesticated  race  of  the  same  species.  Our 
knowledge  is  yet  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  offer  much 
more  than  conjecture  on  these  categories. 

Maize  is  remarkably  variable,  although  most  of  the 
variations  intergrade  in  different  regions  and  under 
different  conditions.  The  most  extended  American  study 
of  variation  and  varieties  in  Maize  has  been  made  by 
the  late  Dr.  E.  Lewis  Sturtevant.  The  summary  of  his 
study  of  varieties  is  published  as  Bull.  57,  Office  of 
Experiment  Stations,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agric.  ("Varieties 
of  Corn,"  1899).  Sturtevant  throws  the  varieties  of 
Maize  into  seven  "species  groups"  or  "agricultural 
species."  The  distinguishing  characters  of  these 
groups  are  founded  on  the  kernels.  Aside  from  these 
there  is  at  least  one  well-marked  race 
of  ornamental  maize,  Zea  Japan  ica, 
which  for  horticultural  purposes  may 
well  be  separated  from  the  others.  In 
the  following  classification,  the  char- 
acters of  the  races,  except  of  the  orna- 
mental sorts,  are  copied  from  Sturte- 
vant.   It  is  probable  that  a  strict  in- 
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taken  as  the  type,  and  all  other  forms  ranged  as  varie- 


of 


'    ^    \    L    y\V  \V^%'\  wild.    Cob  flat 


Mays  would  find 
other  names  to  re- 
place some  of  those 
given  by  Sturte- 
vant;  but  his 
names  hare  the 
great  merits  of  defi- 
niteness  and  of  ap- 
plicability to  Amer- 
ican forms  of 
Maize. 

Zi&  Miys,  Linn.  M.4Ize.  Ixdian  Corn.  A  com- 
posite species,  of  which  no  single  form  can  be  taken  as 
the  type.  Linnieus  meant  the  name  to  cover  the  whole 
range  of  forms  then  grown  in  European  gardens. 
Tender  annual.  If  an  original  specific  form  of  Maize 
were  to  be  discovered,  this  form  would  no  doubt  be 


Mai. 


fori 


Var.  Jap6nica,  Koern.  {Z.  Japdnica,  Van  Houtte. 
Z.  vitt&ta,  Hort.).  Foliage  variously  striped  with 
white:  plant  small.  Said  to  have  come  from  Japan. 
F.S.  16:1673-4.    Ears  small;  kernels  yellowish,  flint. 

Var.  gracillima,  Koern.  i,Z.  graciUima  and  Z.  minima, 
Hort.).  Very  dwarf,  slender  form  with  green  Ivs.,  some- 
times   cult,    in    Eu.      A 
variety  rariegata  is  also 


Var.  Curigua,  Alef. 
(Z.  Curdgua,  Molina), 
is  described  as  a  very 
robust  green  -  leaved 
form.  Sturtevant  places 
it  in  the  Pop  Corn  tribe. 
Gn.  42,  p.  207. 


2776.  Zea  canina,  third 
year  from  the  wild. 
Kernels  less  pointed. 
Cob  nearly  cylindrical 


2777.  Pod   or    Husk    Corn. -Zea 

Mays.  var.  tunicatatXK)  • 
Each  kernel    inclosed  in  a  hask. 

AA.    Maize  grown  primarily 

for  the  grain  or  fruit. 

Var.   tunicita    (Z.  tunicita, 

Sturt.).   Pod  Corn.    Figs.  2777, 

2778.  Plate  VII.  In  this  group 
each  kernel  is  inclosed  in  a 
pod  or  husk,  and  the  ear  thus 
formed  is  inclosed  in  husks. 

*^^^'-  Var.    evfirta    {Z.   ev(rta, 

Start.).  Pop  Corn.  Fig.  551, 
Vol.  I.  Plate  VII.  This  group  is  characterized  by  the 
excessive  proportion  of  the  corneous  endosperm  and  the 
small  size  of  the  kernels  and  ear.  The  best  varieties 
have  a  corneous  endosperm  throughout.  This  gives  the 
property  of  popping,  which  is  the  complete  eversion  or 
turning  inside  out  of  the  kernel  through  the  explosion 
of  the  contained  moisture  on  application  of  heat.  A 
small  deposit  of  starchy  endosperm  does  not  greatly  in- 
terfere with  this  property  of  popping,  but  when  the 
starchy  endosperm  is  in  excess,  as  in  a  flint  Corn,  the 
kernel  does  not  evert,  but  the  corneous  portion  only  ex- 
plodes or  splits,  leaving  the  starchy  portion  unchanged. 

tender  in  its  eating;  the 
false  Pop  Com  has  a  ten- 
der portion  of  limited  ex- 
tent only.  This  class  of 
Corns  is  even  more  readily 
recognized  by  inspection 
than  by  description. 

Var.  indurita  {Z.  in- 
clurdta,  Sturt.).  Flikt 
COKN.  Plate  VII.  Fig. 
2779.  A  group  readily  re- 
cognized by  the  occurrence 
of  a  starchy  endosperm, 
inclosed  in  a  corneous  en-  J778.  Cross-section  of  ear  of 
dosperm,    as    shown   in    a  Husk  Corn  (X  K). 

split  seed.     This  corneous 

endosperm  varies  in  thickness  with  varieties.  When 
very  thin  at  the  summit  of  the  kernel  the  shrinkage  of 
the  starchy  endosperm  may  cause  a  depression,  thus 
simulating  externally  a  dent  from  which  its  structure 
at  once  differentiates  it. 


.ix^'hi 
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Var.  indent&ta  (Z.  indentala,  Sturt.).     Dent  Corn. 
Fig.  2780.    Plate  VII.    A  group  recognized  by  the  pres- 
ence of  corneous  endosperm  at  the  sides  of  the  Isernel, 
the  starchy  endosperm  extending  to  the  summit.  By  the 
drying   and   shrinkage    of 
the     starchy     matter    the 
summit   of   the   liernel  is 
drawn  in  or  together,  and 
indented  in  various  forms. 
In  different  varieties  the 
corneous  endosperm  varies 
in    height    and  thickness, 
thus  determining  the  char- 
acter of  the  indented  sur- 
face. 


ZELKOVA 

striped:  fls.  about  2,  rose-red,  contained  in  two  boat- 
shaped  bracts,  one  of  which  is  much  smaller  than  the 
other.  Mexico.— A  very  common  greenhouse  plant, 
much  used  for  baskets  and  for  covering  the  ground  un- 
derneath benches.  Commonly  confused  with  Trades- 
cantia  flun 


Fig. 


785,  and  some- 
with  Conime- 
lina  nudiflora.  See 
Tradescantia.  The 
Ivs.  of  Z.  pendula 
seem  never  to  be 
green.  They  vary 
somewhat  in  color. 
All  forms  are  easily 
grown,  and  they 
propagate  readily 
from  pieces  of  2783.  Flower 
stem.  Var.  guadri-  of  Zebrina 
color,  Voss  (Tra- 
descdufia  quadri- 
color  and  T.  viulti- 
co/o)-,  Hort.).  Lvs. 
with    metallic    gre 

white 


Var.  amylicea  (Z.  amylil- 
eea,  Sturt.).  Soft  Corns. 
This  group  is  at  once  recog- 
nized by  the  absence  of  cor- 
neous endosperm.  Through 
the  uniformity  of  the  shrink- 
age in  ripening  there  is  usu- 
ally no  indentation,  yet  in 
some  varieties  an  indentation 
may  more  or  less  frequently 
appear,  but  splitting  the  ker- 
nel infallibly  determines  the 

Var.  aaccharita  {Z.  saccha- 
rAta,  Sturt.).  Sweet  Corn. 
Pigs.  2781,  2782,  .'iSl.  Plate 
VII.  A  well-defined  group 
characterized  by  the  translu- 
cent, horny  appearance  of  the 
kernels  and  their  more  or  less  crinkled, 
wrinkled,  or  shriveled  condition. 

Var.  amylea-saccliar4ta  (Z.  am^lea-saccha- 
j-(ifa,  Sturt. ).  Starchy-sweet  Corn.  This 
group  is  founded  upon  three  varieties  found 
in  the  San  Pedro  Indian  collection  of  Dr. 
Palmer  and  sent  in  1886.  The  external  ap- 
pearance of  the  kernel  is  that  of  a  sweet,  but 
examination  shows  that  the  lower  half  of  the 
kernel  is  starchy,  the  upper  half  horny  and 
translucent.  These  varieties  all  had  a  white 
cob,  the  kernels  deeper  than  broad. 

L.  H.  B. 

ZEBEiNA  (name  refers  to  the  striped 
leaves).  CommeUndcew.  Differs  from  Tra- 
descantia chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the  corolla 
is  tubular  (petals  not  free);  stamens  6, 
equal;  fls.  few,  sessile,  in  2  conduplicate  bracts.  Two 
species. 

pendula,  Schnizl  -iTradescdnlia  sebrlna,  Hort.  T. 
tricolor.  Sort.,  in  part.  Cijandtis  vittdta,  hindl.  Com- 
mellna  sebrlna,  Hort.).  Wandering  Jew,  in  part. 
Figs.  2783-84.  Trailing,  half-succulent  perennial  herb, 
rooting  at  the  joints :  lvs.  lance-ovate,  sessile,  the  leaf- 
sheath  about  3^  in.  long  and  hairy  at  top  and  bottom 
and  sometimes  throughout  its  length;  under  surface  of 
leaf  red-purple;  upper  surface  silvery  white,  suffused 
with  purplish,  the  central  part  and  the  margins  purple- 


pendula. 

Slightly  en- 

undertont 


green,  red  and 
Handsome.       l,  g^  g 


2784.  Zebrina  pendula. 


ZELK6VA    (after    the    verna-  (Xj-ii.) 

cular  name  Zelkoua  in  Crete,  or 

Selkwa  in  the  Caucasus).     Syn. ,  Abelicea.     Urticicece. 
Ornamental  deciduous  trees,  with  alternate,  short-peti- 
oled,  toothed  leaves  and  insignificant  flowers  in  axillary 
clusters  or  solitary,  followed  by  small  drupe-like  fruits. 
Z.  acuminata  is  hardy  north  and  Z.  crenata  hardy  as 
far  north  as  Mass.,  at  least  in  sheltered  positions.    The 
Zelkovas,    particularly   Z.   acuminata,   are    handsome 
of  graceful  habit,  much  resembling 
a  small-leaved  elm  tree.     They  seem  not 
to  be  very  particular  as  to  soil  and  posi- 
tion.    Prop,   by   seeds    sown   soon   after 
ripening;  also  by  layers  and  bygraftingon 
Ulmus.    Four  species  are  known,  natives 
of    Crete,    the   Caucasus    and    E.   Asia. 
They  are  allied  to  Celtis  and  Aphananthe 
and  are  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  con- 
nate sepals.    From  the  elms,  which  they 
much  resemble  in  foliage,  they  are  easily 
distinguished   by  the  drupe  -  like  fruits. 


2781.  Sugar  or  Sweet  Corn— Zea 
Mays,  var.  saccharata  (X  H)- 

unshninken 


A  green 


Trees,  sometimes 
shrubby,  with  pen- 
ninerved,  stipulate 
lvs. :  fls.  polygam- 
ous, the  perfect  ones 
solitary  in  the  axils 
of  the  upper  lvs.,  the 
staminate  ones  clus- 
tered in  the  axils  of  2782.  Sweet  Corn  when  mature  and 
lower  Ivs.  or  bracts;  dry,  showine  the  shrinkine  of 

calyx  4-5-lobed;  sta-  the  kernels  (X  J^}. 
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mens  4-5;  styles2:  fr.  a  1-seeiled  drupe,  usually  broader 
than  high,  oblique,  with  the  style  eccentric.  X.  acumi- 
nata is  an  important  timber  tree;  the  wood  is  very  dur- 
able, and  considered  the  best  building  material  in  Japan. 
The  young  wood  is  yel- 
lowish white  in  color; 
the  old  wood  is  dark 
brown  and  has  a  beauti- 
ful grain. 

acuminata.  Planch.  (^. 
Kedki,  Maxim.  Z.  ciis- 
pid&ta,  Hort.  Pldnera 
aeiiminAta,  Lindl.  Pld- 
nera Japdtiica,  Miq.). 
Fig.  2786.  Tree,  attaining 
100  ft.,  with  broad, 
round  -  topped  head: 
branches  slender :  Ivs. 
short  -  stalked,  ovate  to 
oblong-ovate,  acuminate, 
rounded  or  slightly  cor- 
date at  the  base,  sharply 
and  coarsely  serrate,  with 
acuminate  teeth,  pairs  of 
veins  about  10,  somewhat 
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2785."  Tradescantia  flumtnensis, 
often  confounded  with  Ze- 
brina  (X  %).  See  Figs. 
2539-41. 


rough  above,  almost  glabrous,  1-2J4  in.  long,  on  fertile 
branches,  2-5  on  sterile  branches.  April,  May.  Japan. 
Q.F.  6:325.    Gt.  37,  pp.  22,  23. 

crenS.ta,  Spach  {Z.  carphnfdUa,  C.  Koch.  Pldnera 
Bichardi,  Michx.  Abelicea  iilmoUles,  Kuntze).  Tree, 
attaining  80  ft.,  with  slender  branches  forming  an  oval 
or  oblong  head:  Ivs.  oval  or  ovate  to  oblong,  slightly 
cordate  or  rounded  at  the  base,  coarsely  toothed  with 
obtusish  teeth,  with  6-8  pairs  of  veins,  usually  almost 


cies,  supposed  to  be  Japanese:  it  is  distinguished  from  Z.  ere- 
nata  chiefly  by  the  Ivs.  being  somewhat  smaller,  more  pubes 
cent  and  rough  above.  Var.  Verschaffelti,  Dipp.  (Ulmus 
Versehaffeltii,  Hort.),  has  the  Ivs.  deeply  incisely  dentate  and 
broadly  cuneate  at  base.  Alfred  Rehdeh. 


glabrous  above  at  length. 

neath,   %-3  in.  long.    April,   May.    Cai 

p.  371. 

,  Dipp.,  not  Mia.,  is  art  imperfectly  knot 


2787.    Forced  plant  of 


ZENdBIA  (after  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  who 
lived  in  the  third  century;  a  fanciful  allusion  to  her 
having  been  chained  as  was  Andromeda,  whose  name 
is  commemorated  by  a  closely  allied  genus).  UricAcece. 
Ornamental  low  deciduous  or  half-evergreen  shrub,  with 
alternate,  short-petioled,  simple  and  white,  campanu- 
late,  nodding  flowers  arranged  in  clusters  along  the  last 
year's  branches.  Hardy  as  far  north  as  Mass.,  and  a 
very  handsome  shrub  for  borders  of  shrubberies,  par- 
ticularly when  in  bloom;  the  glaucous  form  is  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  shrubs  with  light-colored  foliage. 
Zenobia  is  also  recommended  for  forcing.  It  thrives 
best  in  a  sandy  or  peaty  soil.  Prop,  by  seeds  sown  in 
spring  and  by  layers;  also  by  greenwood  cuttings  from 
forced  plants.  See,  also,  Andromeda  and  Pieris  for 
culture.  Monotypic  genus  native  of  N.  America,  closely 
allied  to  Androiiieda  and  Pieris  but  chiefly  distinguished 
by  the  open -campanulate  fls.  and  4-a\vned  anthers; 
calyx  5-lobed,  with  short  valvate  lobes;  corolla  cam- 
panulate, as  broad  as  high,  obtusely  5-Iobed;  stamens 
10;  anthers  with  4  slender  awns:  capsule  depressed 
globose,  obscurely  5-lobed,  somewhat  carinate  at  the 
dorsal  sutures,  dehiscent  into  5  valves:  seeds  numer- 
ous, small,  oval,  angled. 

Bpecidsa,  Don  (Andromeda  speciosa,  Michx.  A.  ras- 
sinefolia,  Vent.).  Figs.  2787,  2788.  Shrub,  2-1  ft.  high, 
with  upright  or  arching  branches:  quite  glabrous:  Ivs. 
oval  to  oblong,  obtu.se  or  acutish,  crenulate  or  finely 
serrulate,  often  covered  more  or  less  with  glaucous 
bloom,  1-2  in.  long:  fls.  on  slender  nodding  pedicels, 
clustered  and  forming  racemes  2-5  in.  long ;  corolla 
white,  K  in.  across.  May,  June.  N.  C.  to  Fla.  B.M. 
970.  L. B.C.  6:551.  On.  22,  p.  271 ;  57,  p.  185.  G.C.  III. 
23,  suppl.  28  May.- Var.  pulverul^nta,  Michx.  (Andrdm- 
eda  pulveruUnta,  Bartr.  A.  glaiica,  Hort.  A.  cdndida, 
Hort.).  Foliage  covered  with  chalky-white  or  glaucous 
bloom.  Gn.  24:420.  B.M.  667.  A.'dealhatu.ljm&l.,  is 
a  form  with  similar  foliage  and  the  corolla  5-parted  al- 
most to  the  base.  B.R.  12:1010.  Var.  nltida,  Michx. 
(Var.  nuda.  Vent.  Var.  viridis,  Hort.),  has  green  foli- 
age without  bloom.  Alfred  Rehder. 

ZEPHYEANTHES  (Greek,  tiotver  of  the  west  wind). 
Amariillid(icea>.  Zephvr  Flower.  Fairt  Lily.  About 
three  dozen  species  of  bulbous  plants  native  to  the 
warmer  parts  of  America.  Unfortunately  they  are  not 
quite  hardy,  but  some  of  them  are  very  satisfactory 
plants  for  window-gardens,  resting  somewhat  in  winter 
and  blooming  in  summer  under  such  treatment.  They 
all  have  linear  Ivs.  contemporaneous  with  the  fls.,  and 
slender  scapes  about  6-9  in.  high,  crowned  by  solitary 
6-lobed  fls.  of  white,  rose  or  yellow.  The  fls.  are  1-3  in. 
across.  Other  generic  characters:  perianth  regular, 
erect  or  suberect :  corona  none ;  anthers  dorsifixed, 
versatile:  ovules  many,  superposed:  seeds  black,  flat. 
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ZEPHYRANTHES 


The  latest  revision  of  Zepliyranthes  is  found  in  Baker's 
Handbook  of  tlie  Amaryllidese,  1888,  wliere  the  follow- 
ing subgenera  are  made : 

Subgenus  Zephyranthes  Pkoper.  Flower  erect; 
tube  short;  stamens  inserted  near  its  throat.  (Eighteen 
species,  including  all  described  below  except  No.  11.) 


2788.   Zenobia  speciosa  (X  K).    (See  paee  2007.) 


Subgenus  Zephtrites.  Flower  slightly  inclined; 
tube  short;  stamens  inserted  near  its  throat;  style 
more  declinate  than  in  the  other  two  subgenera. 
(Eleven  species,  including  No.  11  below.) 

Subgenus  Pyrolirion.  Flowers  erect;  tube  longer, 
dilated  in  the  upper  halt;  stamens  inserted  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  perianth-tube.    (Five  species,  none  in  cult.) 

For  the  further  separation  of  the  species  Baker  uses 
the  characters  which  appear  in  the  key  below,  except 
the  foliage  characters  and  the  color  of  the  flowers. 
However,  the  genus  may  be  readily  separated  into  three 
sections  based  upon  the  color  of  the  fls.,  and  this  ar- 
rangement is  here  used  as  being  more  convenient  to  the 
horticulturist.  The  seasons  of  bloom  indicated  below 
are  those  for  localities  where  the  plants  will  thrive  out- 
doors the  year  round. 

The  Zephyr  Lilies  must  be  wintered  in  a  place  free 
from  frost,  and  as  the  best  kinds  are  natives  of  swampy 
places  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  they  will  need  more 
moisture  during  the  resting  period  than  the  generality 
of  bulbous  plants.  The  four  best  species  are:  Z.  Can- 
dida, white,  autumn;  Z.  Atamasco,  white,  spring;  Z. 
creriHrtfci,  rosy,  summer;  .2'.  iv)sc«,  autumn.  All  of  these 
will  probably  survive  the  winter  out  of  doors  in  our 
middle  states  if  given  a  fair  degree  of  protection. 

Z.  Candida  deserves  special  notice.  William  Watson, 
of  Kew,  England,  writes  in  On.  37.  p.  174:  "The  most 
satisfactory  of  all  is  Z.  r,tii<lnl,i.  This  species  differs 
from  all  others  known  t..  n~  in  ^.v.r.il  jiarticulars,  the 
chief  being  its  hardiness  ami  i  ,i~r  cif  management  under 
ordinary  cultivation  in  a  sunny  Imidcr  cut  of  doors.  We 
have  tried  almost  all  the  other  species  of  Zephyranthes 
with  this  treatment,  but  they  every  one  failed,  whilst 
Z.  Candida  flourished  and  multiplied  rapidly,  until  we 
now  have  a  border  filled  with  it.  This  border  is  against 
the  south  wall  of  a  greenhouse  and  it  is  always  moist. 
The  soil  is  ordinary  loam,  in  which  the  bulbs  were 
planted  about  4  inches  apart.  They  have  each  since 
become  crowded  tufts,  their  eaves  completely  hiding 
the  soil.  This  border  was  as  gay  with  the  flowers  of 
Zephyranthes  last  autumn  as  any  border  of  crocuses  in 
spring.  On  very  sunny  days  the  flowers  opened  quite 
flat,  and  glistened  like  snow  in  the  sunshine.  Another 
character  which   distinguishes   this   species  from  the 
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others  is  its  evergreen  foliage."  It  is  said  that  the  river 
La  Plata  was  so  called  (the  name  meaning  "silver") 
because  of  the  profusion  of  these  white  flowers  on  its 
shore. 


Andersoni,  11.  enibeseeus,  3.  rosea,  a. 

Atamasco,  1.  grandiflora,  6.  Texana,  10. 

Candida,  5.  Lindleyana,  7.  ireaiisB.  2. 

carlnata,  6.  longifolia,  9.  verecunda  4. 

A.  Fls.  white,  often   tinged   rose  out- 
side. 
b.  Stigma  S-lobed. 
c.  Ovary  stalked. 
D.  Perianth  S  in.  long. 
E.  Ill's,   channeled,   bright 
green,  shining, with 

acute  margins 1.  Atamasco 

ee.  Ijvs.  thick,  semi  -terete, 
deep  ,,,■■>■„.  Hot  shiHi,i,j. 
with  ,■„„„,!., I  nnnijiiis...  2.  Treatiae 

DD.  Perianth  .:  hi.  /"luj ;!.  erubescens 

cc.  Ovary  .scsx ilr 4.  verecunda 

lulled 5.  Candida 

AA.   Fl.'^.  hriijht  rose-colored. 

B.  ['eriin'ith  2%-.S  in.  long 6.  carinata 

BB.  Perianth  114-2  in.  long 7.  Lindleyana 

bbb.  Perianth  about  1  in.  long 8.  rosea 

AAA.  Fls.  yellow,  often  reddish  outside. 
B.  Style  slightly  declinate. 
0.  Pedivel    much     shorter    than 

spathe  9.  longifolia 

CO.  Pedicel     much      longer     than 

spathe 10.  Texana 

BB.  Style  strongly  declinate 11.  Anderson! 

1.  AtamSsco,  Herb.  (Amaryllis  Atamasco,  Linn.). 
Atamasco  Lily.  Fig.  2789,  2790.  Most  popular  and  larg- 
est of  the  spring-blooming  white-fld.  species;  the  corn- 
Zephyr  Lily  native  to  the  U.  S.  Bulb  short- 
necked,  less  than  1  in.  thick:  Ivs.  4-6,  linear:  scape  6-12 


2789.    Atamasco  Lily— Zephyranthes  Atamasco  (X  K)- 

in.  high :  fls.  pure  white,  about  3  in 
Va.  to  Fla.  and  Ala.  B.B.  1:444. 
19:1899.    Gn.  24.  p.  199;  37,  p.  155. 

2.  Treaties,   Wats.      Closely   allied   to   Z.  Atamasco 
and  best  distinguished  by  the  Ivs.  as  indicated  in  the 
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key.  The  perianth-segments  are  sometimes  keeled  ■ 
rose,  but  in  both  species  the  fls.  turn  pinkish  with 
It  is  a  Florida  species,  found  in  damper  localities 
blooming  several  weeks  later  than  Z.  Atamasco. 
6:299.    Gn.  33,  p.  11. 

3.  erub^scens,  Wats.    {AmaryUis   eruMscens,  H 
ford).     Rare  white-fld.,  August-blooming   species 
posed  to  be  native  to  sandy  plains  of  Texas,  but 
haps  from  northern  Mexico.     Distinguished  from 
two  preceding  species  by  the  larger, 
longer-necked  bulb,  shorter  perianth 
and    fls.    strongly   tinged   with    rose 
outside.    Bulb  over  1  in.  thick;  neck 
as    long:    spathe    bifid    above;    tube 
equaling  and  closely  embracing  the 
pedicel  (about   1  in.  long).  — Int.   by 
Horsford   1889  and    probably  lost  to 
cultivation. 

4.  vereciinda,  Herb.  Rare  spring- 
and  summer-blooming  species,  dis- 
tinguished from  other  white-13d.  spe- 
cies in  cult,  by  the  sessile  ovary  and 
long-necked  bulb.  Bulb  1  in.  or  less 
thick;  neck  1-2  in.  long:  fls.  \)4-2 
in.  long,  greenish  white,  more  or 
less  tinged  outside  or  keeled  with 
rose.  Highlands  of  central  Mex.  B. 
M.  2583. -Offered  by  Dutch  dealers. 

5.  cAndida,  Herb.  Fig.  2790.  Most 
popular  of  white-fld.  Zephyr  Lilies, 
being  distinguished  from  the  others 
by  its  autumn-blooming  habit  and 
capitate  stigma.  Lvs.  appearing  in 
autumn  with  the  fls.  and  lasting 
through  the  winter  in  favored  locali- 
ties, over  1  ft.  long:  fls.  pure  white 
or  slightly  tinged  rose  outside.  IK- 
2  in.  long.  Marshes  of  La  Plata. 
Gn.  37:740.  B.  M.  2607.  L.  B.  C. 
15:1419. 

6.  carinita.  Herb.  (Z.  graiidifldm, 
Lindl.).  Largest  and  choicest  of 
the  rosy-fld.  species  and  said  bv 
Baker  (1888)  to  be  the  conimones't 
Zephyranthes  in  cultivation  ;  how- 
ever, the  name  Z.  rosea  is  far  com- 
moner in  American  catalogues.  It  is 
a  summer-blooming  species  with  fls. 
2%-iyi  in.  across,  and  about  3  in. 
long.  Bulb  1  in.  thick,  short-necked: 
ovary  stalked  :  stigma  trifld.  Ja- 
maica, Cuba,  Mexico,  Guatemala. 
B.R.  11:902.  Gn.  33:630  (erroneouslv 
as  Z.  Atatnasco).  I.  H.  35:49.  J.H. 
III.  29:339. 

7.  Lindleyina,  Herb.  Rare  sum- 
mer-blooming rose-colored  species 
from  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  in- 
ferior to  Z.  carinata  for  general  cul- 
ture.    Bulb    globose,    %    in.   thick  ; 

neck  short:  fls.  lK-2  in.  long:  ovary  stalked;  stigma  3- 
fid;  spathe  3-fld  only  at  tip. -Once  offered  by  Lovett, 
of  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

8.  rdsea,  Lindl.  Autumn-blooming  rosy-fld.  species, 
with  much  smaller  fls.  than  Z.  carinata  but,  accord- 
ing to  American  catalogues,  the  most  popular  rosy-fld. 
species.  The  fls.  are  only  about  an  inch  long  and  IK 
in.  broad:  bulb  globose,  %  in.  thick;  neck  scarcely  any: 
spathe  2-fid  at  tip  onlv:  ovary  stalked:  stigma  3-fid. 
Oct.  Cuba.  B.M.  2537."  B.R.  10:821.  Gn.  12,  p.  84  (col. 
plate).— Trade  plants  of  Z.  rosea  should  be  compared 
with  Z.  carinata. 

9.  longifdlia,  Hemsley.  Summer-blooming,  yellow-fld. 
species.  Distinguished  from  the  next  by  characters  of 
pedicel  and  spathe.  Bulb  ovoid;  neck  "lK-2  in.  long; 
spathe  tubular  in  the  lower  half:  pedicel  much  shorter 
than  spathe:  fls.  yellow,  coppery  outside,  %-l  in.  long. 
New  Mex.  Int.  by  Horsford,  1889,  and  probably  lost  to 
cult. 

10.  Tez&na,  Herb.  Yellow-fld.  Texan  species.  Bulb 
globose;    neck  1-lK  in-  long:  spathe  bifid  only  at  the 
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tip:  pedicel  much  longer  than  the  spathe:  fls.  yellow, 
copperv  outside.  1  in.  long,  1%  in.  across.  B.M.  3596 
(Uahrinithiis  A  iiilersoni,  \a.T.  Texanus). 

11.  Andersoni,  Baker.  Yellow-fld.  S.  American  spe- 
cit.-s  ot'  unctrtaiii  tilooraing  time.  The  fls.  are  usually 
fiusbed  Kiid  veined  with  red  outside  and  there  is  a  var. 
with  copper-colored  fls.,  inside  and  out.  Bulb  ovoid, 
short-necked:  fls.  1-lX  in.  long,  2  in.  across.  Monte- 
video. Buenos  Ayres.    L.B.C.  17:1677  and  B.R.  16:1345 


2790,   Zephyranthes  Candida 


(both  as  Hahrantlius  JjirfovtOH;). -Apparently  the  only 
representative  in  cultivation  of  its  subgenus,  which  is 
characterized  by  strongly  declinate  stamens. 

Z.  &lba,  floribiinda  and  sulphHrea  of  the  American  trade 
seem  to  be  unknown  to  botanists.  They  can  probably  be  re- 
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ZEPHYK  FLOWER.  Zcphijranthe 


ZINGIBER  ( name  ultimately  derived  from  a  Sanskrit 
word  meaning  lioni-sliaped;  probably  referring  to  the 
Ginger  root).  Scitamin&cece.  GrNGER.  The  Ginger 
plant  is  a  small  reed-like  plant  about  2  ft.  high,  as 
cultivated  in  greenhouses,  with  tuberous  rhizomes, 
aromatic  leaves  and  dense  cone-like  clusters  of  bracts. 
The  flowers,  however,  are  very  rarely  produced  in  cul- 
tivation, and  Roxburgh  wrote  that  he  never  saw  the 
seeds.  The  plant  is  supposed  to  be  native  to  India 
and  China,  but,  like  many  other  tropical  plants  of 
the  highest  economic  importance,  its  nativity  is  un- 
certain. Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  Ginger  to  the 
world   may  be  gained  by  the  fact  that  in  1884  Great 
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Britain  imported  5,000,000  pounds  of  Ginger  valued  at 
$620,000.  Medicinal  Ginger  is  prepared  from  the  dried 
"root;"  condiraental  Ginger  from  the  green.  Candied 
Ginger  i.-s  made  from  carefully  selected,  succulent  young 
rhizomes  which  are  washed  and  peeled  and  then  pre- 
served in  jars  of  syrup.  Housewives  often  preserve 
their  own  Ginger;  it  is  important  to  have  the  hands  pro- 
tected while  scraping  the  roots  or  they  will  "burn"  for 
days.  Ginger  probably  could  be  cultivated  commer- 
cially in  southern  Florida  and  California.  In  Florida  it 
thrives  in  rich  soil  and  partial  shade,  and  the  roots  can 
be  dug  and  used  at  any  time.     The  plant  is  cultivated 


2791.  Zingiber  officinale 

commercially  even  in  localities  where  it  is  necessary  to 
lift  the  roots  and  store  them  over  the  cool  season,  as  in 
the  lower  Himalayas.  In  the  West  Indies  Ginger  may 
be  cultivated  up  to  an  altitude  of  3,500  feet. 

Zingibers  are  occasionally  cultivated  as  stove  decora- 
tive plants.  The  shoots  having  a  reed-like  appearance, 
they  may  often  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  arranging 
plants  for  artistic  effects.  They  are  of  the  easiest  cul- 
ture. Propagation  is  effected  by  division  of  the  rhizomes 
in  spring.  These  should  be  potted  in  fibrous  loam  to 
which  a  third  of  well-decomposed  cow  or  sheep  manure 
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has  been  added.  Water  should  be  given  sparingly  until 
the  shoots  have  well  developed,  when  they  should  have 
an  abundance.  They  are  also  benefited  by  an  occasional 
watering  with  weak  liquid  manure  water.  Towards  the 
end  of  summer  the  shoots  will  begin  to  mature,  when 
the  water  supply  should  be  di- 
minished, and  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  ripened  off  the  pots 
may  be  stored  either  under  the 
greenhouse  stages  or  in  some 
other  convenient  place,  where 
they  should  be  kept  almost  dry 
for  the  winter. 

Zingiber  may  be  taken  as 
the  typical  genus  of  the  sin- 
gular "family  ScitaminacesB,  with 
its  .30  genera  and  450  species. 
Bentham  and  Hooker  state  that 
it  is  an  extremely  natural  group, 
well  marked  in  leaf  as  well  as 
flower,  and  not  connected  with 
any  other  family  by  a  single 
intermediate  genus.  The  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  fam- 
ily largely  resides  in  the  sta- 
mens. Sometimes  there  are  5  stamens  and  a  sixth  im- 
perfect one;  sometimes  there  is  only  one  perfect  stamen 
and  all  the  staminodes  are  petal-like.  The  anthers  are 
sometimes  2-celled,  sometimes  composed  of  one  cell 
borne  on  the  margin  of  the  connective.  In  Zingiber  and 
others  the  connective  is  produced  into  a  long  spur.  Ge- 
neric characters:  rhizome  horizontal,  tuberous:  Ivs.  ob- 
long-lanceolate, clasping  the  stem  by  their  long  sheaths: 
spikes  usually  radical,  rarely  lateral  or  terminal  on  the 
leafy  stem:  calyx  cylindric,  shortly  3-lobed;  corolla- 
segments  lanceolate,  upper  concave;  lateral  staminodes 
none  or  adnate  to  the  lip;  anther-cells  contiguous;  crest 
narrow,  as  long  as  the  cells.  Thirty  species,  native  to 
Old  World  tropics.    Compare  Canna  and  3Iitxa 

officinale,  Rose.  Ginger.  Figs.  2791-93.  Rootstock' 
biennial,  bearing  many  sessile  tubers:  stem  3-4  ft.  high, 
in  tropics:  Ivs.  6-13,  in.  long,  lanceolate,  glabrous  be- 
neath: spike  2-3 X  1  in.,  oblong,  produced  from  the  root- 
stock  on  peduncles  }4-l  ft.  long,  with  sheathing,  scari- 
ous  bracts  about  1  in.  long:  corolla-segments  under  1  in. 
long;  stamen  dark  purple. 
Gn.  2G,  p.  284. 

Z.  corallXnum,  Hanee,  is  a 
Chinese  species  offered  by  Rea 
souer  Bros,  ill  1889  but  probably 
not  in  cultivation  now.  It 
not  described  in  anv  work  to 
which  tlie  undersigned  have  ac 
cess.— Z.  Zerumhet,  Roseoe,  is 
cult,  and  escaped  in  Porto  Rico 
It  has  broadly  lanceolate  l\s 
and  large  pale  yellow  fls.;  about 
4  feet.    B.il.  2000. 

E.  J.  Canning  and  W.  M 

ZlNNIA  (Johann  Gott 
fried  Zinn,  1727-1759.  pro 
fessor  of  botany  at  Giittin 
gen).  Compdsitce.  Youth 
AND -Old -Age.  Plate  L 
The  familiar  Zinnias.  Figs 
2794-96,  are  hardy  annua' 
plants,  growing  a  foot  or 
more  high  and  covered  from 
July  until  the  first  hard 
frost  with  double  flowers  2 
in.  or  more  across.  At  least 
fifteen  well  -  marked  colors 
are  commonly  seen  in  Zin 
nias, -white,  sulfur,  yellow, 
golden  yellow,  orange,  scar- 
let-orange, scarlet,  flesh- 
color,  lilac,  rose,  magenta, 
crimson,  violet,  purple  and  Gineer. 

dark  purple.    There  are  also  stores  (; 

variegated    forms,    but   the 
solid  colors   are  most   popular.     The  Z: 
shades  of  purple  and  orange,  but  lack 
blue  and  pink  of  the  Ch' 


2793.-  Commercial    roots    of 


ia  is  rich  in 

he  charming 

aster  and  is  poor  in  reds 
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compared  with  the  dahlia.  Among  garden  composites 
its  only  rivals  in  point  of  color  range  are  the  chrysan- 
themum, dahlia,  China  aster  and  cineraria.  Among  gar- 
den annuals  in  general  the  Zinnia  ranks  with  the  most 
useful  kinds,  and  many  persons  would  place  it  among 
the  twelve  most  popular  of  annual  flowers.  Zinnias 
are  formal  flowers,  rather  stiff  in  habit,  with  excep- 
tional depth  of  flower,  and  in  technical  perfection  a  lit- 
tle short  of  the  dahlia:  the  rays  are  rather  rigid  and 
overlap  one  another  with  somewhat  monotonous  pre- 
cision, and  the  colors  are  metallic  as  compared  with  the 
soft  hues  of  the  China  aster. 

Historical  Sketch. -The  Zinnia  (Z.  elegans), -Kith  its 
great  range  of  color  and  perfection  of  form,  is  now  so 
much  a  matter  of  course  that  the  present  generation  is 
surprised  to  learn  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  recent  of 
"florists'  flowers."  A  double  Zinnia  probably  was  not 
seen  in  America  before  the  Civil  War.  In  theearly  six- 
ties, the  Zinnia  was  a  sensation  of  the  floral  world; 
in  the  seventies  it  ceased  to  be  fashionable  and  as 
early  as  1882  it  was  spoken  of  as  an  "old-fashioned" 
flower.     Its  course  was  run  in  twenty  years. 

The  single  form  of  the  Zinnia  is  now  cultivated  only 
for  its  scientific  or  amateur  interest.  Single  Zinnias 
are  not  offered  by  tradesmen  and  occur  only  as  degen- 
erates from  the  double  form.  The  first  double  forms 
appeared  in  1858  at  the  nursery  of  M.  Grazau,  at 
Bagnferes,  France,  amongst  a  number  of  plants  raised 
from  seed  received  from  the  West  Indies.  The  double 
forms  were  introduced  to  the  public  by  Vilraorin  in  18G0. 
Probably  the  earliest  colored  plate  of  double  Zinnias  is 
that  in  Flore  des  Serres  published  toward  the  end  of 
18U0.  This  shows  that  the  first  double  forms  were  much 
flatter  and  rougher  (i.e.,  less  regular)  than  to-dny  and 
often  exhibited  some  remnant  of  the  disk.  The  fixation 
of  bright,  distinct  colors  proceeded  rapidly,  but  the 
purification  of  the  white  seems  to  have  been  a  slow 
process.  The  depth  of  the  flower  has  increased  from 
an  inch  or  so  in  the  earliest  double  forms  to  an  aver- 
age of  2  inches  for  first-class  specimens,  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  i  inches  in  the  robust  type.  The  rays  are 
now  arranged  in  15  or  more  series,  as  against  5  or  6  in 
the  first  double  forms.  The  first  double  forms  are  shown 
as  2>^-3  in.  across,  which  is  a  good  average  for  to-day. 

The  accepted  type  of  Zinnia  flower  is  essentially  that 
of  Fig.  279."},  biit  the  florist's  ideal  represents  a  much 
deeper  flower  of  ahsnlute  fulmss  and  regularity.  Of 
recent  years  several  minor  v:uiations  have  appeared. 
Tubular  forms  are  known  to  the  trade  as  "Z.tagetiflora 
(lore  plena."  The  curled  and  crested  forms,  intro- 
duced in  the  nineties,  represent  the  reaction  against 
formal  flowers  in  general.  Much  care  has  been  bestowed 
in  perfecting  the  habit  of  Zinnias,  and  there  are  five 
well-marked  degrees  of  height,  which  for  purposes  of 
explanation  and  general  convenience  may  be  considered 
as  three,  — tall,  medium  and  dwarf. 

I.  Tall  Zinnias  are  ordinarily  20  to  30  inches  high. 
This  size  and  the  next  smaller  size  are  the  favorites  for 
general  purposes.  The  tall  kinds  are  available  in  12-16 
colors.  A  robust  race,  which  attains  28  to  40  inches 
under  perfect  conditions,  is  known  to  the  trade  as  Z. 
eletfans  robusta  grandiflora  pJeuissima.  It  is  also  known 
as  the  Giant  or  Mammoth  Strain.  This  strain  was  de- 
veloped after  many  years  hy  Herr  C.  Lorenz  and  was 
introduced  in  1886.  A  maximum  diameter  of  6  inches  is 
recorded  for  flowers  of  this  strain.  In  G.C.  II.  26:461 
is  shown  a  flower  measuring  4x4  in.,  with  about  18  se- 
ries of  rays,  the  latter  being  so  numerous  and  crowded 
that  the  flower  is  less  regular  than  the  common  type. 
A  specimen  Zinnia  plant  3  ft.  high  is  attained  in  the 
North  only  by  starting  the  seed  early  and  giving  per- 
fect culture. 

II.  Medium-sized  Zinnias  range  from  12-20  inches  in 
height.  They  are  available  in  about  8  colors.  Here  be- 
long most  of  the  forms  known  to  trade  catalogues  as 
pumila,  nana  and  compacta. 

III.  Dwarf  Zinnias  range  from  3-12  inches  in  height 
and  are  of  two  sub-types,  the  pompons  and  the  Tom 
Thumbs.  The  pompons,  or  "Liliputians,"  are  taller 
growing  and  smaller  flowered,  generally  about  9  inches 
high,  with  a  profusion  of  flowers  about  2  inches  across. 
The  Tom  Tlnimb  trpe  represents  the  largest  possible 
flower  on  the  smallest  possible  plant.    Both  types  are 
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available  in  several  colors,  not  all  of  which  are  yet  fixed 
in  the  seed. 

Zinnia  Haageana  is  second  in  importance  to  Z.  eU- 
gans.  The  single  form  was  introduced  to  cultivation 
about  1861  and  the  double  about  1871.  It  is  dwarfer 
than  most  Zinnias,  and  has  smaller  flowers,  with  a  color 
range  restricted  to  shades  of  orange.  It  is  distinct  and 
pretty  but  less  showy  than  the  common  Zinnias.  The 
first  race  of  hybrids  between  Haageana  and  elegans  ap- 
peared in  1876  under  the  name  of  Z.  Daruini.    This 
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group  is  said  to  resemble  Z.  elegans  in  size  and  color  of 
fls.,  and  to  recede  from  Z.  elegans  in  habit,  being  more 
branched  and  forming  a  broader  and  thicker  bush. 
However,  this  race  has  never  been  adequately  described 
and  it  is  little  known  in  America  to-day.  Several  va- 
rieties of  the  Darwin  class  are  figured  in  The  Florist 
and  Pomologist  1870,  pp.  28,  29.  Some  recent  hybrids 
of  Haageana  and  elegans  not  yet  introduced  are  said  to 
be  full  of  promise. 

Culture  of  Zi«Hias.  — Zinnias  are  of  the  easiest  cul- 
ture, thriving  in  any  deep,  rich  soil,  whether  loamy  or 
sandy.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  about  May  1,  or  when- 
ever the  soil  is  in  fit  condition  for  hardy  annuals. 
Such  treatment  will  give  flowers  from  the  first  of  July 
untU  frost.  The  young  plants  should  be  thinned  so  as 
to  stand  a  foot  or  two  apart,  depending  on  whether  they 
are  of  medium  or  tall-growing  habit.  By  midsummer 
the  foliage  should  obscure  the  ground.  For  the  very 
best  results  the  seed  may  be  started  indoors  about 
April  1,  and  the  seedlings  transplanted  once  or  twice 
before  being  placed  outdoors  in  permanent  quarters. 
Such  pains  are,  however,  not  worth  while  for  most  peo- 
ple. In  1801  it  was  considered  the  regular  thing  to  start 
the  single  Zinnias  indoors,  but  this  bother  is  no  longer 
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necessary.     Dwarf  varieties   siioi 

apart:  taller  liinds  2  ft.  eacli  way. 

Zinnias  have  two  Isinds  of  seeds 

shaped.    The  triangular  seeds 
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2795.  Double  Zinnias  (X  %). 

and  ridged.  The  heart-shaped  seeds  are  short,  broad 
and  flat.  Some  growers  believe  that  the  heart-shaped 
seeds  tend  to  produce  single  flowers;  others  hold  the 
opposite  opinion. 

Generic  Description. -Zinnia,  is  a  genus  of  16 
species  of  annual,  perennial  and  subshrubby 
plants,  mostly  Mexican  but  ranging  from  Texas 
and  even  Colorado  to  Chile.  They  have  oppo- 
site, mostly  entire  Ivs.  and  terminal  heads  of  fls. 
which  are  peduncled  or  sessile.  Rays  pistillate, 
fertile  :  disk  yellow  or  purple,  its  fls.  herma- 
phrodite, fertile:  involucre  ovate-cylindric  or 
campanulate,  the  scales  in  3  to  many  series, 
broad,  obtuse  or  rounded,  more  or  less  colored: 
akenes   laterally   compressed.    2-toothed   at   the 
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summit  and  trequeutly  1-awned  from  the  inner  angle, 
rarely  2-awned.  Latest  botanical  revision  by  Robinson 
and  Greenman  in  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  Arts  Sci.  32:14 
(1897).  There  is  a  good  summary  of  cultivated  Zinnias 
by  Voss  in  Vilmorin's  Blumengiirtneri.  Illustrated  his- 
torical sketch  in  Gn.  48,  pp.  464,  465. 

A.  Plant  annual. 

B.  Akenes   of  the   disk   fls.  short  and 

broad,  ohovate,  S-f/i  lines  long. 

c.   Colore  vnrio}ts:   Jrs.  clatfpivg,  cor- 

(h(t,-ni;itr  ..;■  iIH/iIk- elegans 

CC.    Color     ,.,■„„,,..■      Irs.     s,s..,lr.     „„r- 

riiirrr.  hi iir,oi,i/r Haageana 

g-t  Ini.s    Inini. 

c.  Ciih'r  of  ro/is  i/illoir:  disk  j/elloio .  pauciflora 
CO.    Color  of  ni  IIS  r,  il  or  purple. 

D.   h'ints  siilo  r.rl  or  xnircel  1/  spread- 

iiiij:  <lisk  i/elloic multiflora 

DD.  Baysrevoliile;  disk  dark-colored.  tenuiSlora 

AA.    Plant  pereiin ial grandiilora 

Elegans,  Jacq.  Youth-and-Old-Age.  The  common 
species  from  which  most  of  the  garden  Zinnias  are  de- 
rived. Figs.  2794-96.  Erect  annual,  a  foot  or  more 
high,  but  varying  from  3  in.  to  3  ft.:  Ivs.  ovate  or  ellip- 
tic, clasping,  about  1  in.  wide:  rays  reflexed,  originally 
purple  or  lilac,  but  now  of  nearly  every  color  except 
blue  and  green:  disk  originally  yellow  or  orange,  but 
nearly  or  quite  absent  in  the  common  double  forms: 
fls.  2-5  in.  across.  July  to  Oct.  Mexico.  — Single  forms 
ill.  in  B.M.  527,  P.M.  1:223  and  B.R.  15:1294  (the  last 
two  as  Z.  viohicea).  Double  forms,  F.S.  13:1394,  R.H. 
1861:251;  1864:331.  Pompons  in  Gn.  48,  p.  464  (Liliput) ; 
30:562  (deceptive  as  to  size).    R.B.  20,  p.  152. 

Haageana,  Kegel  {Z.  MexicAna,  Hort.).  Fig.  2797. 
Distinguished  from  Z.  elegans  by  the  orange-colored 
fls.,  which  are  generally  smaller;  also  the  plant  is 
dwarfer,  as  a  rule,  and  the  leaves  are  merely  sessile, 
not  clasping.  Tropical  America.  Single  form.s  Gn.  30, 
p.  270;  48,  p.  464.  Double,  Gn.  30,  p.  271;  48,  p.  301. 
F.  1871,  p.  229.  A.G.  1892:218.-This  is  considered  by 
Robinson  and  Greenman  as  a  horticultural  species  not 

certainly    distinguishable    from    Z. 

angiistifolia  in  spite  of  its  broader 

leaves. 
paucifldra,  Linn.   An  erect  annual, 

with  yellow  heads  about  1  in.  across, 

with  rather   broad,  spreading   rays. 

Plant  hirsute,  with  spreading  hairs; 


3796.    Youlh-and-old-age,    Common  garden  Zinnias,  single  and  semi-double. 
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somewhat  corymbosely  branched  above:  peduncles  at 
maturity  enlarged  upwards  and  hollow.  Mexico,  Peru- 
vian Andes. 

multifldra,  Linn.  This  and  the  next  are  included  by 
most  writers  in  Z. pauciflora,  but  Z.  multiflora  may  be 
distinguished  from 
Z.  pauciflom  by  the 
pubescence  of  the 
stem  being  much 
finer,  appressed  or 
rarely  spreading.and 
the  rays  red  or  pur- 
ple, mostly  narrow 
and  suberect  or 
scarcely  spreading. 
B.  M.  1-19. 

tenuiSldra,  J  acq. 
Fig.  2798.  Very  dis- 
tinct by  reason  of  its 
revolute,  linear  rays 
which  are  cardinal- 
red  in  color.  It  has 
a  dainty  flower  about 
1  in.  across  hardly 
comparable  with  the 
showy  Z.  elegans. 
This    species    has 

but  seems  to  be  no 
longer  advertised 
here.  It  is  referred 
t,.  Z.  pmieifh.ru     by 


man.     B.M.  555.     A. 
G.  1890:243. 

grandifldra,  Nutt. 
Hardy,  low-growing, 
Colorado  perennial, 
with  woody  root. 
shrubby  base,  linear 
Ivs.  and  sulfur-yel- 
low rays  which  are 
very  broad,  almost 
round  in  outline. 
Lvs.  less  than  1  in. 
long   and  3 -nerved. 
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The  rays  are  typically 
elate  than  they  are  shown 

ZIT-KWA.     Benincasi 


Colo 


New 


Ariz.,Mex.    Int.  1900 
by  D.  M.  Andrews. 
W.  M. 


ZIZANIA  (an  old  Greek  name).  Gramlnete.  A  single 
species  of  annual  swamp  grass  found  iu  northern  N.  A. 
and  northern  Asia.  Spilselets  1-fld.,  monoecious,  in 
large,  terminal  panicles,  the  pistillate  upper  portion 
narrow  and  appressed.  the  staminate  lower  p.ortion 
spreading:  pistillate  spikelets  long  awned.  The  plant 
is  a  stately  and  graceful  grass,  deserving  to  be  better 
known. 

aqu4tica,  Linn.  Indian  Rice.  Water  Oats.  Wild 
Rice.  Culms  tall,  as  much  as  9  ft. :  lvs.  broad  and  flat. 
Recommended  for  borders  of  lakes  and  ponds.  The  grain 
is  excellent  for  fish  and  water  fowl.  Wild  Rice  lakes 
and  ponds  are  favorite  resorts  of  sportsmen  in  the  fall. 
Before  sowing,  put  the  seeds  in  coarse  cotton  bags  and 
sink  them  in  water  f^r  twenty-four  hours.  Sow  in  water 
from  6  in.  to  5  ft.  cl>  |..  w  nil  -"It  mud  bottom,  or  on  low 
marshy  places  wl  ,'■■.{  with  water  the  year 

round.    In  runiiin  .  i  ,  n^  nmch  out  of  the  cur- 

rent as  possible.  S|„,rt^nh  M  .ii-e  not  generally  aware 
that  seed  can  be  olitaiiioil  in  large  quantities  and  at  a 
reasonable  price  from  seedsmen.  Wild  Rice  is  very  de- 
sirable for  aquatic  gardens,  being  one  of  the  handsom- 
est of  tall  hardy  grasses  for  the  margins  of  ponds. 

A.  S.  Hitchcock. 

ZfZIA  (I.  B.  Ziz,  Rhenish  botanist).  UmhrUifem.  A 
genus  of  three  species  of  hardy  perennial  North  Ameri- 
can herbs  1-2K  ft.  high,  with  ternate  or  ternately  com- 


pound leaves  and  compound  umbels  ol  yellow  flowers. 
The  genus  has  no  horticultural  status,  the  two  follow- 
ing species  being  advertised  only  by  collectors  of  native 
plants.  For  full  account,  see  Britton  and  Brown's  Illus- 
trated Flora,  Coulter  and  Rose's  Monograph  of  the 
North  .Amerienn  rmlipllifprK>,  Contrib.  U.  S.  Nat.  Herb. 
7::«i  (liiiidi,  aihl  M;uiiimIs.  Zizias  are  mostly  referred 
to  'I'h.ispiuiii  li\  pnvii.us  Ijotanists,  but  the  authors 
citiil  ;,li..v.-  1(1:1111   it  11^  II  separate  genus  mainly  on  ac- 

A.  Hays  of  uw-bcU  9-25,  stout,  ascending , 
adrea,  Koch.  Early  or  Golden  Meadow  Parsnip. 
Height  1-2}^  ft. :  basal  and  lower  lvs.  2-3-ternately  com- 
pound: upper  Ivs.  ternate:  fr.  oblong,  2x1}^  lines. 
April-June.  Fields,  meadows  and  swamps,  New  Bruns. 
and  S.  Dak.  to  Fla.  and  Tex.    B.B.  2:534. 

AA.    Bays  of  umbels  2-12,  slender,  diverging. 

B6bbii,  Britton.    Distinguished  from  Z.  aurea  by  the 

rays  and  by  the  fr.,  which  is  oval  or  broader,  1-1^  lines. 

May.   Mountain  woods,  Va.  and  W.  Va.  to  N.  C.  and  Ga. 

B.B.  2:534.  W.  M. 

ZlZYPHUS  (from  Zizouf ,  the  Arabian  name  of  Z.  Lo- 
tus). BhamnAceo!.  Jujube.  Deciduous  or  evergreen 
shrubs,     or     sometimes     trees    usually    with     prickly 


branches,  alternate,  short-petioled,  3-5-nerved,  entire  or 
serrate  lvs.  and  small  greenish  or  whitish  flowers  in 
axillary  cymes  followed  by  drupe-like  sometimes  edilile 
fruits.     They  are  not  much  cultivated  in  this  country 
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and  none  of  the  species  is  hardy  north;  the  hardiest 
seems  to  be  Z.  vulgaris,  but  it  is  tender  north  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Most  kinds  have  handsome  foliage  and 
are  well  adapted  for  planting  in  shrubberies  in  the 
southern  states  and  California.  They  seem  to  thrive  in 
any  well-drained  soil.  Prop,  by  seeds,  by  greenwood 
cuttings  under  glass  and  by  rri<it-c\ittings.  A  genus  of 
about  40  species  distribiitid  tliri.m.'li  the  tropical  and 
subtropical  regions  of  b.iih  liriuisplim-s,  allied  to  Pa- 
liurus,  but  chiefly  distiiii;uMi,-.l  l.y  ih,-  drupe-like  fruit. 
Shrubs  with  slender  utt.ii  j.n"Uiiihciit  branches,  or 
trees;  stipules  mostly  transformed  into  spines,  often 
only  one  stipule  spiny  or  one  a  straight  and  the  other 
a  hooked  spine:  fls.  5-merous:  ovary  2-4,  usually  2- 
loculed;  style  usually  2-parted:  fr.  a  subglobose  to  ob- 
long drupe.  The  fruit  of  Z.  Jujuba,  vulgaris  and  Z. 
Lotus  are  edible  and  the  first  named  is  much  cult,  in 
China. 

Jujilba,  Lam.  Tree,  30-50  ft.  high:  branches  usually 
prickly;  young  branchlets,  petioles  and  infloreso.ence 
densely  rusty  tomentose:  Ivs.  broadly  oval  or  ovate  to 
oblong,  obtuse,  sometimes  emarginate  serrate  or  entire, 
dark  green  and  glabrous  above,  tawny  or  nearly  white 
tomentose  beneath,  1-3  in.  long:  fls.  in  short-stalked 
many-fld.  axillary  cymes:  fr.  subglobose  to  oblong, 
orange-red,  K-%  in.  long,  on  a  stalk  about  half  its 
length.  March-June.  S.  Asia,  Africa,  Australia.  Gn. 
13,  p.  194. 

sativa,  Gartn.  (Z.  vulgaris.  Lam.).  Common  Jujube. 
Shrub  or  small  tree,  attaining  30  ft. :  prickly  or  un- 
armed :  glabrous  branchlets  often  fascicled,  slender  and 
having  frequently  the  appearance  of  pinnate  Ivs.:  Ivs. 
ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate,  acute  or  obtuse,  oblique  at 
the  base,  sometimes  emarginate,  serrulate,  glabrous,  %- 
2  in.  long:  fls.  fascicled,  in  axillary  cymes:  fr.  ovoid  to 
oblong,  dark  red  or  almost  black,  i4-%  in.  long,  short- 
stalked.  March-June.  S.  Eu.,  S.  and  E.  Asia;  natur- 
alized in  Ala.  A.G.  1891:79  (as  var.  iiiermis).  The  Ju- 
jube is  somewhat  planted  in  Florida  and  California,  al- 
though it  yet  has  no  commercial  rating  as  a  fruit  plant. 
According  to  Wickson,  it  was  introduced  into  California 
in  1876  by  G.  P.  Rixford,  and  is  "fruiting  regularly  and 
freely  inseveral  parts  of  the  state."  The  fruits  or  ber- 
ries are  ripe  in  November  and  December,  and  the  plant 
begins  to  bear  at  three  years  from  planting.  The  Jujube 
fruit  is  used  in  confectionery. 

Z.  LUus.  Lam.  Prickly  shrub,  3-4  ft.  high:  Ivs.  ovate-ob- 
long, crenulate,  glabrous:  fls.  in  few-fld.  axillary  cymes;  fr. 
subglobose,  yellow.  S.  Eu.,  N.  Atr.— Z.  Paliitrus,  Willd.=Pa- 
liurus  Spina-Christi.— «.  SpXna-ChHsti.  Willd.  Small  prickly 
tree;  Ivs.  oval  to  oblong,  crenulate,  glabrous  or  pubescent  on 
the  veins  beneath;  fls.  in  a-xillary  clusters:  pedicels  tomentose: 
fr.  ovoid-globose,  red.  N.  Afr. ,  W.  Asia.  This  species  is  s\ip- 
posed  by  some  to  have  furnished  Christ's  crown  of  thorns ;  see 
also  Paliurus  Spina-Christi. 

Z.  Pdrryi,  Torr.  Belongs  to  the  genus  Condalia,  which  is 
easily  distinguished  by  not  having  spiny  stiptdes  but  the 
branchlets  transformed  into  slender  thorns  and  by  its  entire, 
usually  penninerved  Ivs. — Z.  Parryi,  Weberb.,  is  a  much 
branched,  glabrous  thorny  shrub,  4-15  ft.  high:  Ivs.  elliptic  to 
obovate,  obtuse,  cnneate  at  the  base,  M"/^  in.  long:  fls.  slender 
pediceled,  in  sessile  clusters:  fr.  ovoid,  H  in.  long.  S.  Calif. 
This  pKant  was  once  offered  by  a  collector  of  native  plants,  but 
it  is  probably  not  in  the  trade  now.  ALFRED  Rehder. 

ZYGADfiNUS  (Greek,  yoke  and  gland,  some  ot  the 
species  having  two  glands  in  the  base  of  the  perianth). 
Lilinceir.  As  outlined  byBentham  &  Hooker,  the  genus 
has  12  spi-.'ic^.  one  of  which  is  Siberian  and  the  re- 
maincb  r  X..itli  Anwrii'an  and  Mexica'n.  This  disposi- 
tion imliiilrs  Anii.nilhiura  in  Zygadenus,  but  most  au- 
thors do  ihii  iiiiii.'  ihr  two.  They  are  smooth,  rhizom- 
atous  c.r  ImiII.i.us  pl;iiits,  with  simple  erect  stems  bear- 
ing a  nxceme  or  panicle  of  white,  yellowish  or  greenish 
flowers;  Ivs.  mostly  crowded  at  the  base  of  the  flower- 
stem,  long-linear.  The  fls.  are  perfect  or  polygamous, 
the  segments  many-nerved  and  often  adnate  to  the  base 
of  the  ovary,  the  parts  withering  and  persistent;  sta- 
mens 6;  capsule  3-loculed,  the  locules  in  fruit  separate 
at  the  top  or  for  their  entire  length. 

The  species  of  Zygadenus  are  little  known  in  cultiva- 
tion. They  are  sometimes-  recommended  for  the  wild 
garden,  where  they  thrive  in  wet  or  boggy  places.  In- 
creased by  division;  also  rarely  by  seeds.  Some  of  the 
species  have  poisonous  bulbs,  rhizomes   and   foliage. 
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A.  Locules  of  the  capsule  dehiscing  to  the  base:  stamens 

free  from  perianth-segments:  glands  usually  1  or 
^  in  the  base  of  the  perianth.     Zygadenus  proper. 

B.  Glands  large,  covering  nearly  the  whole  base  of  the 

perianth  segments:   hull,  tiiiiicitlni. 
c.    Fls.  usually  ]ieir,  ft ,  iKlhi  r  hnije. 

Regans,  Pursh  (Z.  glaiicus.  Suit.  II,  liniias  glabh-- 
rima,  Ker.).  Three  ft.  or  less  tall,  the  Ivs.  Hin.  or  less 
broad  and  very  glaucous :  bracts  purplish :  fls.  greenish, 
in  simple  or  sparingly  branched  racemes,  the  segments 
broad  and  less  than  J^in.  long,  coherent  to  the  ovary, 
the  fl.  opening  about  Kin.  across.  Across  the  continent 
from  New  Brunswick  and  south  to  New  Mexico.  B.M. 
1080.    B.R.  24:67. 

Frfimontii,  Torr.  Lvs.  an  inch  or  less  broad,  less 
glaucous  than  the  above:  bracts  green:  fls.  jisually 
larger,  rotate,  the  segments  free  from  the  ovary.  Cali- 
fornia, from  San  Diego  north,  in  the  Coast  Range. - 
One  of  the  "Soap  plants."  Said  to  be  the  best  of  the 
genus  for  cultivation. 

Niittallii,  Gray.  Lvs.  from  H-%  in.  wide,  scarcely 
glaucous,  light  green:  bracts  scarious:  fls.  K  in.  across, 
in  a  simple  or  branched  raceme,  the  segments  free  from 
the  ovary.    Kans.  to  Colo,  and  Texas. 

cc.   Fls.  polygamous,  small. 

venendsus,  Wats.  Slender,  2  ft.  or  less  tall:  lvs.  very 
narrow  {H  in.  or  less),  scabrous,  not  glaucous,  the  stem- 
Ivs.  not  sheathing:  bracts  narrow,  scarious:  fls.  in  a 
short  simple  raceme,  the  perianth  free  from  the  ovary, 
the  segments  H  in.  or  less  long,  triangular-ovate  to 
elliptic,  short-clawed.  S.  Dakota  to  California. -Bulb 
poisonous. 

paniculitus,  Wats.  Usually  stouter,  the  lvs.  broader 
and  sheathing:  raceme  compound:  perianth-segments 
deltoid,  acute,  short-clawed.  Saskatchewan  to  Calif.— 
Bulb  poisonous. 

BB.    Glands  very  obscure:  bulb  somewhat  fibrous, 
narrow. 

leimantholdes,  Gray.  Stem  slender  and  leafy,  4  ft.  or 
less  tall:  lvs.  J^  in.  or  less  wide,  green  on  both  sides: 
racemes  panicled :  fls.  about  %  in.  across,  the  segments 
oblong,  not  clawed.    N.  J.  to  Ga. 

AA.  Locules  dehiscing  only  above  the  middle:  stamens 
inserted  on  the  perianth-segments :  glands  none: 
bulbous. 

muscitdxicum,  Regel  (Helinias  Iceta,  Ker.  Amidn- 
thium  muscmtixicum.  Gray.  Chrospirma muscmt6xicum, 
Kuntze).  Fly -poison.  Slender,  4  ft.  or  less  tall:  lvs. 
rather  short,  the  basal  ones  varying  from  M  in.  to  over 
1  in.  broad,  not  glaucous:  racemes  simple:  fls.  about 
K  in.  across,  the  segments  ovate-oblong  and  obtuse. 
New  York  to  Fla.  and  Ark.  B.M.  803,  1540.  L.B.C. 
10:998.  Gn.  57,  p.  160. -Bulb  and  herbage  poisonous. 
A  fly  poison  has  been  made  from  the  bulb.        L.H.B. 

ZtGIA.    fiec  Albi^zia. 

ZYGOFfiTALUM  (name  referring  to  the  united  flower 
parts).  On-hiddcew.  Plants  with  numerous  distichous 
lvs.  sheathing  a  short  stem  which  usually  becomes 
thickened  into  a  pseudobulb:  Ivs.  membranaceous,  ve- 
nose or  plicate:  fls.  solitary  or  in  racemes,  showy: 
sepals  and  petals  nearly  alike,  in  form  and  color,  often 
united  to  each  other  at  the  base,  the  lateral  sepals  form- 
ing a  mentura  with  the  foot  of  the  column;  labellum 
with  the  lateral  lobes  scarcely  prominent,  middle  lobe 
broad  and  plane,  spreading,  or  recurved  at  the  apex, 
with  a  prominent  fleshy  crest  on  the  disc :  column  in- 
curved, wingless  or  with  small  wings;  pollinia  4,  not 
appendiculate.  Includes  Bollea,  Huntleya,  Warczewic- 
sella  and  Batemannia,  which  are  often  separated  as 
distinct  genera.  Heinrich  Hasselbrino. 

Zygopetalum  is  a  genus  of  mostly  epiphytal  orchids, 
of  easy  culture.  The  Z.  Mackaii  group  grow  well  un 
der  pot  culture.    One  or  two  species  with  creeping  rhi- 
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zomes,  like  Z.  maxilhire,  thrive  best  on  sections  of  tree 
tern,  osmunda  rhizome  or  in  baskets.  A  good  compost 
consists  of  equal  parts  of  chopped  sod,  peat  liber  and 
sphagnum  moss,  well  mixed  and  interspersed  with 
pieces  of  rough  charcoal,  about  one -half  of  the  pot 
space  being  ilevoted  to  clean  drainage  material.  After 
distributing  the  roots,  the  compost  should  be  worked  in 
carefully  but  not  too  firmly  about  them,  leaving  the 
base  of  the  plant  even  with,  or  just  above,  the  rim  of 
the  pot.  Repotting  should  be  done  wluii  tin-  |ihints 
show  new  root  action.  The  tempt'r;ituir  >li.inM  r:uise 
about  60°  F.  by  night  and  C5°  to  711"  hy  .l;i\  in  uiiili-r, 
andin  sumni.-i-  as  low  as  possible,  ivith   In  ,    ^r,,Ill^,tion 

cattleya  ■!.  i      '  i  '  '  •  :  ■    •    '  ^"   '  '    ■       I' '•  ■■  '   ^'"■nl'l 

be  kept  i ■:•.•:•    ..i  M  ■    i    nuts 

are  propa^.i: ■..,  :  .i,_    :  .i  :  • -i^  ..    .  '.■     :  !.         "  ■     '■    !  .^'■'■T1 

the  old  psru.li.t.ull..^  u!  a  u  '■.'•[  vy  .  l>"!llii;;  up  Hi'  |i:tlts 
and  removing  them  to  u  rather  liiglu-r  temperature  un- 
til they  start  into  new  growth. 

The  Batemannia,  Pescatoria  and  Warczewiczella 
groups  are  very    similar  in    habit  of  growth,   and   all 

of  the  odontoglossuni  or  eoolhoii-e,  in  a  eomiM-t  eou- 

freely  interspersed  with  rou^'h  pieces  ot  cliareoal.  Au- 
tumn is  the  best  time  to  rebasket  tlie  plants,  as  tliey 
suffer  during  the  warm  weather  if  disturbed  at  the 
roots  during  spring.  They  need  a  shaded  location,  a 
moist  atmosphere  and  a  liberal  supply  of  water  at  the 
roots  at  all  seasons.  Never  allow  them  to  remain  dry, 
as  they  have  no  resting  season. 

The  BoUea  group  is  closely  allied  and  requires  the 
same  general  culture  but  needs  5°  F.  higher  tempera- 
ture during  the  winter  season. 

The  Promenfea  group  comprises  a  few  small-growing 
species,  all  good  subjects  for  the  cool  department. 
They  grow  best  suspended  from  the  roof  in  small  bas- 
kets or  perforated  pans  in  a  mixture  of  peat  fiber  and 
chopped  sphagnum  with  a  liberal  supply  of  water  and 
good  drainage.  R.  Ji.  Grey. 

INDEX. 

Bnrtii,  12.  Rautieri.  3.  Patini,  10. 

cceleste,  9.  intermedium.  6.  rostratuin,  1. 

o»rulenra,  B.  Lalindei,  11.  Sedeni,  7. 

crinitum,  5.  Mackaii,  2.  violaeeum,  8. 

discolor.  13.  maxillare,  4.  Wendlaudi,  14. 

A.   Saipe  tall,  several-f!d. 

B.  Anther  long-rostrate 1.  rostratum 

BB.  Anther  not  rostrate 

c.  Petals  spotted  or  blotched. 
1).  Labellitm  glabrous 2.  Mackaii 

3.  Gautieri 

4.  maxillare 
DD.  Labellum  pubescent 5.  crinitum 

6.  intermedium 

cc.  Petals  uniformly  colored 7.  Sedeni 

AA.  Scape  shorter  than  the  Irs.,  1-fhl. 
B.  Column  hood-like,  arching   over 
the  crest. 

c.  Fls.  deep  violet 8.  violaeeum 

cc.  Fls.  violet-purple 9.  coeleate 

ccc.  Fls.  lose-colored 10.  Patini 

11.  Lalindei 
BB.   Column  not  hood-like. 

0.  Fls.  brown,  spotted 12.  Burtii 

cc.  Fls.  white  or  greenish  white  ..  .V.i.  discolor 

14.  Wendlandi 

1.  rostriltum,  Hook.  Pseudobulbs oblong,  compressed: 
Ivs.  lanceolate,  5  in.  long:  scapes  4  in.  long,  bearing 
1-3  fls.:  sepals  and  petals  linear-lanceolate,  greenish 
brown,  wavy,  2-3  in.  long;  labellum  about  as  long  as 
the  petals,  subrotund,  with  reflexed  margins,  pure  white 
with  few  radiating  lines  near  the  base:  column  wings 
rounded,  sharply  serrate  on  the  upper  margin :  anther 
with  a  long  beak  surmounting  the  column.  Mav,  June, 
Oct.    Guiana.    B.M.  2819.    J.H.  III.  28:7.    A.F.  6:633. 

2.  M&ckaii,  Hook.  Pig.  2799.  Pseudobulbs  large, 
ovate:  Ivs.  many,  linear-lanceolate,  1  ft.  long:  scape 
18  in.  long,  bearing  5  or  6  large  fls. :  sepals  and  petals 
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dingy  yellowish  green,  with  blotches  of  purple  on  the 
inside,"  lanceolate,  acute,  erect,  spreading,  all  united 
toward  the  base;  labellum  large,  rounded,  emarginate, 
white  with  radiating  vein-like  deep  blue  lines,  glabrous. 
Brazil.  B.M.  2748.  B.R.  17:1433  (as  Dulophia  Mack- 
aiana).  P.M.  3:97.  L  B.C.  17:1664.  J.H.  III.  33:295. 
— This  is  distinguished  from  Z.  intermedium  and  Z. 
crinitum  by  its  smooth  labellum  and  narrower  Ivs. 
Vars.  superbum,  grandifldrum,  m4ju8  are  also  adver- 
tised. 

3.  QautiSri,  Lem.  Pseudobulbs  oblong  sulcate,  4  in. 
high:  scape  2-3-fld.:  fls.  3  in.  across;  sepals  and  petals 
green  blotched  with  brown;  labellum  broadly  reniform, 
deep  purple  at  the  base,  white  in  front,  sometimes 
nearly  all  deep  purple  with  a  darker  crest.  Autumn. 
Brazil.  I.H.  14:.53r).  Gn.  49:1053. -The  Ivs.  are  fascicu- 
late, narrowly  oblong,  keeled,  12-16  in.  long:  inflores- 
cence shorter  than  the  Ivs. 

4.  maxillire,  Lodd.  Pseudobulbs  2  in.  long:  Ivs. 
lanceolate,  1  ft.  long:  scape  9  in.  long,  6-8  fld.:  fls.  IJ^ 
in  across:  sepals  and  petals  ovate-oblong,  acute,  green, 
with  transverse  brown  blotches;  labellum  horizontal, 
purple,  with  a  very  large,  glossy-purple,  notched  horse- 
shoe-shaped crest,  middle 
lobe  roundish,  waved,  and 
obscurely  lobed.  Winter. 
Brazil.     H.M.  3686.     L.B.C. 

J.H.  III.  33:295. 
'71.—  Distinguished 
small    fls.  and   very 


Lodd.  Habit  of  Z.  intermediu 
broadly  linear-lanceolate-  fls.  on  long,  stout 
sepals  and  petals  2  in.  long,  oblong  lance  ..Lite 
with  rather  few  brown  blotihc  ^     I    1    II  ii  i  _  in 

till.  I 

(as  Z.  Mackaii,  var.  crinitum  I  —  1  his  li.is  ic  vm 
blotches  on  the  sepals  and  petals  than  Z.  intern 
There  are  varieties  with  pmk,  blue,  or  almost  c 
veins  on  the  labellum.  Var.  coeritleum,  Hort., 
vines  deep  vivid  blue. 


\  Fls. 
\I.  3402 
r  brown 
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G.  intermddium,  Loild.  Lvs.  ensiform,  1}4  ft.  lonpr, 
is;  in.  wide:  scape  longer  than  the  lvs.,  bearing  5-6 
Hs'.  each  nearly  3  in.  across:  sepals  and  petaLs  oblong, 
acute,  green  with  large,  confluent  blotches  of  brown ; 
labellum  rotund,  narrowed  at  the  base,  deeply  2-Iobed 
in  front,  pubescent,  bluish  white  with  radiating  broken 
lines  of  purplish  blue;  column  green  and  white.  Fls. 
in  winter,  remaining  in  perfection  about  two  months. 
Brazil.  R.H.  1873:190  (as  Z.  Birieri). -  P\&nts  of  Z. 
Mackaii  are  often  cultivated  under  this  name. 

7.  SSdeni,  Reichb.  f.  Plants  ^^tr.-'V-.  ^vith  thf  ■■•.■r.po 
about  as  long  as  the  lvs.  and  bi';n  p  ,.  >  .  .  J  lU  ,  ,  ,'  - 
and   petals   deep   purple-brown. 

labellum  pale  purple  in  front,   ; 

toward    the    base.      P.M.    1880:417. -A    g,.i(|r,,    Ir,  l,,!.| 

raised  by  Veitch. 

8.  vioI4ceum,  Reichb.  f.  (Btintleya  violdcea,  Lindl.). 
Fig.  28U0.  Lvs.  as  in  Z.  Lalindei:  fls.  on  nodding 
scapes  4-6  in.  long,  deep  violet;  sepals  and  petals  ovate 
revolute,  tipped  with  yellowish  green;  labellum  ovate, 
cordate,  crest  of  thick  ridges  covered  by  the  arching 
column.    Guiana.    F.S.  7:678.    P.M.  8:1. 

9.  coBlfiste,  Reichb.  f.  (Bmea  ca-Ustis,  Reichb.  f.). 
Lvs.  6-10  on  a  shoot,  oblong-lanceolate,  6  in.  long,  2  in. 
broad,  with  6  paler  sheaths  3-4  in.  long:  fls.  solitary,  on 
stout  peduncles  6  in.  in  length;  sepals  broad,  violet- 
purple,  darker  toward  the  top  and  margined  with  yellow 
at  the  tip,  the  lateral  pair  larger;  petals  like  the  dorsal 
sepal  but  paler;  labellum  short-clawed,  ovate,  deeply 
cordate,  margins  recurved  and  tip  revolute,  deep  violet 
with  yellowish  margins  and  a  thick  yellow  crest.  Pis. 
freely  in  summer.  Columbia.  B.M.  6458.  Gn.  31.  p. 
121;  49:1072. 

10.  P4tini,  Reichb.  f.  (BoUea  Pdlim.  Reichb.  f.). 
Lvs.  linear-oblong:  fls.  large,  rose-colored,  paler  tlian 
those  of  Z.  LdUndei;  sepals  oblong  attenuate,  wavy, 
the  lower  half  of  the  lateral  pair  darker;  petals  trian- 
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gular-oblong,  undulate;  labellum  triangular  hastate  at 
the  base,  yellow,  tip  revolute;  column  pink,  covering 
the  thick  yellow  crest.  Colombia.  F.M.  1875:147.  G.C 
II.  3:9. 

11.  LaUndei,  Reichb.  f.  (Bollea  Lalindei,  Reichb.  f.). 
Lvs.  elliptic-lanceolate,  about  1  ft.  long:  peduncles  3 
in.  long,  with  solitary  fls.  2}4-3  in.  broad:  sepals  ovate- 
oblong,  recurved  at  the  tips,  rose-colored,  with  straw- 
colored  tips;  petals  undulate-oblong,  colored  like  the 
sepals  or  with  white  margins;  labellum  ovate-hastate, 
iirirL'iiis  and  tip  recurved,  golden  yellow,  disc  with  a 

'  miliar  crest  of  thick,  radiating  lamellse:  column 

II  than  the  disc,  arched  over  it.  Aug.  Colombia. 
i;  'i.  I  ;:;l.-Color  of  the  flower  varies  to  bright  violet. 

l:;.  Burtii,  Benth.  &  Hook.  (Batemdimia  Biirtii, 
Eudr.  &,  Reichb.  f.).  Lvs.  elliptic -oblong,  10-14  in. 
long:  fls.  solitary,  3  in.  across;  sepals  and  petals 
broadly  elliptic  ovate,  acute,  reddish  brown,  spotted 
with  yellow;  labellum  trowel-shaped,  cordate,  white  at 
the  base,  apex  brownish  purple;  crest  pectinate.  Costa 
Rica.    B.M.  6003.    F.M.  1874:101.    Gn.  57,  p.  309. 

13.  discolor,  Reichb.  f.  (  Wdrrea  discolor,  Lindl. 
Warczewlcs/Ua  discolor,  Reichb.  f.).  Lvs.  narrowly 
lanceolate,  jointed,  9  in.  long:  scapes  l-Hd.,  shorter 
than  the  lvs.:  sepals  spreading,  lanceolate,  white: 
petals  shorter,  ovate,  white  with  a  tinge  of  purple,  half- 
spreading;  labellum  large,  broadly  obovate,  somewhat 
convolute,  white,  changing  to  deep  purple  toward  the 
disk,  and  having  a  whitish  or  yellowish  crest.  Central 
America.    B.M.  4830. 

14.  W^ndlandi,  Reichb.  f.  ( Warczemczilla  Wfnd- 
htiidi.Hovt.).  Lvs.  tufted,  lanceolate:  fls.  4-5  in.  across, 
solitary,  on  a  scape  3-4  in.  long;  sepals  and  petals 
lanceolate,  somewhat  twisted,  greenish  white;  labellum 
ovate,  cordate,  undulate,  white,  streaked  and  spotted 
with  violet-purple:  apex  revolute.  crest  semi-circular, 
violet-purple.  Heinrich  Hasselbring. 
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